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ARTICLES 


795 The Supreme Court and Critical Elections. Several years ago Professor Robert Dahl argued that the tradi- 
tional concern over the Supreme Court's power of judicial review was largely unfounded. Dahl demon- 
strated that seldom, if ever, had the Court been successful in blocking the will of a law-making majority. 
This paper argues that, had Dahl considered his data from a different perspective, he would have discov- 
ered that, by virtue of the recruitment process, the Court will rarely even attempt to thwart a law-making 
majority. Examining Dahl's data in the context of the Survey Research Center's election classification 
scheme, the paper focuses on the Court's relation to patterns of partisan change to show that the traditional 
philosophic concern with the counter-majoritarian nature of judicial review is largely divorced from em- 
pirical reality and has relevance only during periods of partisan realignment within the political system as 
a whole. The paper buttresses the argument that the Court's **yea-saying" power is more important than 
its "nay-saying" power, a realization which can serve as the premise from which a logically consistent 
justification of the Court's power of judicial review may be dialectically constructed. 





By RicHARD Funston, Associate Professor of Political Science, San Diego State University. 





812 Determinants of the Outcomes of Midterm Congressional Elections. An explanatory model for the outcomes 
of midterm congressional elections is developed. Midterms are a referendum on the performance of the 
President and his administration’s management of the economy. The explanatory model of midterm con- 
gressional elections is sufficiently powerful so as to yield honest and accurate pre-election predictions of 
the national two-party vote in midterm elections. These predictions have usually outperformed pre-election 
forecasts based on survey data. The model is extended by considering the translation of votes into seats, 
models of the electorate as a whole and of the individual voter, and the causes of the off-year loss by the 
President's party. 


By Epwarp R. Turre, Professor of Public Affairs, Princeton University. 





827 Underdevelopment and the **Gap"? Theory of International Conflict. A common hypothesis about the sources 
of international conflict holds that war and turmoil will be an inevitable consequence of the widening “gap” 
between the developed and underdeveloped states, This view is based on a common Western image of 
underdeveloped countries which assumes that striving for economic betterment is universal in all under- 
developed countries, and is primarily a grass-roots phenomenon. This essay challenges the hypothesis and 
the assumptions upon which it is based. It argues that the images of underdevelopment generated by econ- 
omists using aggregate data are in many cases inccrrect or distorted. Studies by anthropologists which are 
based on micro- rather than macrodata produce quite different impressions of the underdeveloped society. 
The human costs involved are for the most part overlooked in development schemes, and the wholesale 
importation of Western economic development strategies has led in many cases not only to a poor alloca- 
tion of resources, but also to many of the problems the developed societies are now facing, including urban 
congestion, rising crime rates, higher incidence of mental breakdown, and the like. 

The paper concludes with a critical review of common liberal solutions to development problems, and 
suggests that one strategy possible for some developing countries is increased isolation from the interna- 
tional system. International conflict may result nct only because the underdeveloped states wish to close 
the "gap," but because some may choose deliberately to reduce their dependency on the West. Conflict 
may be generated through isolation as well as through increased interaction. 


By K. J. Horsti, Professor of Political Science, The University of British Columbia. 





840 The Primary Goals of Political Parties: A Clarification of Positive Theory. Positive or rational choice theo- 
rists have tended to suppress under the rubric of “winning” elections a critical distinction in the goals of 
political parties (or candidates)—the distinction Eetween the primary goal of office and the goal of the 
benefits derived from the control of office. The distinction, however, has strategic consequences. Logically, 
the office-seeker should follow the vote-maximization strategy put forth by Downs, whereas the benefit- 
seeker should find Riker's minimal winning coalition mast congenial .The distinction in goals and strategies 
also implies divergent ways of organizing political parties. À concern for benefits logically leads to the 
development of structures designed to insure that the party's officeholders will deliver the desired benefits. 
The office-seeking goal implies structures which free the party and the office-seeker to maneuver in response 
to electoral needs, Thus there are two positive theories resting upon two primary political goals. In their 
differences we find an explanation of the tensions ir. democratic parties. 


By JosgPH A. SCHLESINGER, Professor of Political Science, Michigan State University. 





850 Variations in Elite Perceptions of American States as Referents for Public Policy Making. Following Walker, 
investigators have assumed that state executives frequently seek policy guidance from other states. This 
study expands the “diffusion of innovation" literature by demonstrating that levels of elite consensus 


about which American states have the better agencies vary by policy area. It is hypothesized that state ad- 
ministrators in policy areas characterized by general agreement about the better state programs are more 
influential in their own state’s policy-making process than are state administrators in policy areas where 
there are no acknowledged leaders. Data gathered by mail questionnaire from upper-level state executives 
in ten American states provide support for the hypothesis. Finally, results from state expenditure studies, 
which also indicate that different mixes of actors are influential in state policy making depending upon the 
policy area involved, are found to be consistent with this interpretation. : 


By Fren W. GRUPP, JR., Research Associate and Executive Director, The Peoples of Connecticut Project, 
Department of Sociology, University of Connecticut, and ALAN R. RicHaRDs, Professor of Political 
Science, Louisiana State University. - 





859 Alliance Behavior in Balance of Power Systems: Applying a Poisson Model to Nineteenth-Century Europe. 
This paper is a partial systematic test of Morton A. Kaplan’s “theory” of alliance behavior in balance of 
power international systems first proposed in his well-known System and Process in International Politics 
(1957). Three hypotheses are inferred from Kaplan’s writings predicting that in a stable balance of power 
system, (a) alliances will occur randomly with respect to time; (b) the time intervals between alliances will 
also be randomly distributed; and (c) a decline in systemic alliance formation rates precedes system chang- 
ing events, such as general war. We check these hypotheses by applying probability theory, specifically a 
Poisson model, to the analysis of new data on fifty-five alliances among the five major European powers 
during the period 1814-1914. Because our research questions are so general, our findings should not be re- 
garded as definitive; however, the data very strongly support our hypotheses. We conclude that Kaplan’s 
verbal model of a balance of power international system has had its credibility enhanced as a result of this 


paper. 
By Patrick J. McGowan, Associate Professor of International Relations, University of Southern Cali- 


fornia, and RoBERT M. Roop, Assistant Professor of Government and International Studies, University of 
South Carolina. 





871 Models, Measurement and Sources of Error: Civil Conflict in Black Africa. Cross-national research is 
plagued by several methodological problems that threaten to distort results and hence raise questions con- 
cerning the adequacy of substantive findings. The extent and impact of three of these methodological prob- 
lems—measurement, sampling, and specification errors—are assessed for a recent model of civil conflict 
developed by Gurr and Duvall. Concepts in their model are measured with two distinct data sets to estimate 
measurement error; to assess sampling error, measures are applied to a sample of black African nations 
which were excluded from their analysis; and new concepts are introduced to assess error in theoretical 
specification. Although all forms of error are found to exist in their work and to have some distorting ef- 
fects on their model, it is concluded that some of the general model is accurate. However, discovery of (1) 
the concepts and data sets that contain the greatest error, and (2) the sources of sampling and specification 
error, is used to improve substantive findings about the causes of manifest political conflict. — ' 


By Mary B. WELELING, Research Associate and Lecturer, Yale University. 
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889 Nondecisions and Power: The Two Faces of Bachrach and Baratz. The concept "'nondecision" was advanced 
by Bachrach and Baratz as a means of identifying certain areas of community power neglected by reputa- 
tional and issue analysis approaches. While it is descriptively suggestive of certain possible areas of neglect, 
it has not been shaped into a useful analytic tool, and does not make any demands which cannot be met by 
decision-making analysis. Its terms are, in fact, somewhat confused since it fails to differentiate between 
nondecisions brought about by covert control, and those which may be more generally attributable to a 
mobilization of bias. These together seem to comprise what Bachrach and Baratz describe as the "second 
face of power," which has been neglected, they argue, because of inadequate consideration of the meaning 
of power and related concepts. But their own approach to these does not aid empirical analysis. It simply 
encourages concern for the minutiae of political action, whereas the simplified view of power adopted here 
suggests the advantages of a contextual approach. ` 


By GEOFFREY DEBNAM, Senior Lecturer in Political Studies, University of Otago, New Zealand. 


Comment. By Perer BACHRACH, Professor of Political Science, Temple University, and MORTON S. BARATZ, 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University of Maryland, Baltimore County. 


Rejoinder. By GEOFFREY DEBNAM. 
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908 Not Voting. If a person were rational in the sense of maximizing his own utility, it seems unlikely he would 
ever vote in a mass election. The time and effort expended in voting normally outweigh the infinitesimal 
chance of influencing the election, making voting seem irrational. But millions do vote. Addressing this 
paradox, Ferejohn and Fiorina suggested in 1974 that hypothesizing a different form of rational decision 
making, the “minimax regret" criterion, makes voting rational under rather general conditions. The several 
contributions arrayed here carry the debate further. Strom reviews the extant arguments and proposes a 
revised utility-maximization hypothesis. The works by Stephens, Mayer and Good, Beck, and Tullock 
take up various problems with the minimax regret cri:erion, including especially the assumption that the 
voter has no idea about the likelihood of different outcomes for the election. Ferejohn and Fiorina respond 
to each author and present presidential election data that support the minimax regret hypothesis more 
than the utility maximization hypothesis. Finally, Goodin and Roberts suggest that because egoistical 
preferences are weak in the voting decision, voters may be following their usually less visible ethical prefer- 
ences instead. 


On the Apparent Paradox of Participation: A New Proposal. 

By GERALD S. Strom, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Ilinois at Chicago Circle. 
The Paradox of Not Voting: Comment. 

By STEPHEN V. STEPHENS, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Is Minimax Regret Applicable to Voting Decisions? 


By LAWRENCE S. MAYER, Research Statistician and Lecturer in Statistics, Princeton University, and I. J. 
Goop, University Professor of Statistics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and University. 


The Paradox of Minimax Regret. 

By NATHANIEL BECK, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Washington State University. 

The Paradox of Not Voting for Oneself. : 

By Gorpon TurLock, University Professor of Political Science, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. 

Closeness Counts Only in Horseshoes and Dancing. 


By JOHN A. FEREJOHN, Associate Professor of Political Science, and Morris P. FIORINA, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, California Institute of Technology. 


The Ethical Voter. 


By R. E. Goon, Assistant Professor of Government end Politics, University of Maryland, and K. W. S. 
Roperts, Research Fellow in Economics, St. John's College, Oxford University. 





929 The Paradox of Vote Trading: Effects of Decision Rules and Voting Strategies on Externalities. In an article, 
“The Paradox of Vote Trading,” (APSR 67 [December, 1973]) William H. Riker and Steven J. Brams have 
argued that systematic logrolling among all members of a legislature produces a paradox: While each trade 
is individually rational, the effects of externalities offset the potential gains from exchanging votes and 
each voter finds himself worse off than he would have been by voting sincerely. We extend the results of 
Riker and Brams to a unanimity decision rule and find that a paradox of vote trading holds for that decision 
rule as well as for simple majority rule. Under a unanimity rule, however, trades which would be collec- 
tively rational (i.e., which would produce a Paretc optimal result) are not individually rational; the non- 
trader is the beneficiary under such a decision rule. Finally, we pose the question Riker and Brams sug- 
gested: Is the paradox of vote trading inescapable? Except under very restrictive conditions, we find that 
it is. However, given certain assumptions about the distributions of individual utilities, we present proofs 
of the necessary and sufficient conditions for the Pareto optimality of vote trading and argue that in actual 
legislative situations, when vote trading is Pareto optimal, learning behavior should serve to extricate the 
members from the paradox of vote trading. i 


By Eric M. UsLANER, Assistant Professor of Government and Politics, University of Maryland, and 
J. RONNIE Davis, Professor of Economics, University of Florida. 





943 The Instability of Minimum Winning Coalitions. This paper examines William Riker’s thesis that only 
minimum winning coalitions form in n-person zero-sum symmetric games. It demonstrates that Riker’s 
conclusion is false by identifying the conditions under which larger than minimum winning coalitions can 
form. Since these conditions are quite general it indicates that Riker’s conclusion is valid only for a highly 
restricted class of games. This class of games is identified as those in which players not in a minimum win- 
ning coalition have no incentive to form any coalitions among themselves. These games are characterized 
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as games inessential over coalitions of losers. Only in these games can minimum winning coalitions be ex- 
pected to form exclusively. In all other games, larger than minimum winning coalitions are possible. 


By Norman FROHLICH, Associate Professor of Government, University of Texas, Austin. 





Evaluation of a Presidential Election Game. The Shapley value of the presidential election "game" is ap- 
proximated by the method of multilinear extensions; the likely error in this approximation is computed by 
studying the error in the electoral college game. A comparison with the Banzhaf ratio is also given. The 
several biases inherent in the electoral system are analyzed from a mathematical point of view. It is shown 
that the system incorporates a strong bias in favor of the larger states, and a small bias in favor of the 
smallest states. 


By GUILLERMO Owen, Professor of Mathematical Sciences, Rice University. 





Vote Trading and The Voting Paradox: A Proof of Logical Equivalence. Riker and Brams have demon- 
strated the paradox of vote trading (“. . . that rational trades by all members [may] make everyone worse 
off"). In so doing the authors indicate the existence of an apparent disequilibrium when vote trading occurs. 
I extend this latter point and prove that the preference conditions required for vote trading are the same as . 
those which produce the cyclical majority; the conditions for vote trading and the cyclical majority are 
logically equivalent. The conclusion briefly indicates the impact of this finding with respect to the work of 
a number of other authors and gives some idea of the restrictions which would be required to eliminate vote 
trading among rational legislators. 


By Davin H. Koenter, Associate Professor of Government, American University. 
Comment. By Perer BERNHOLZ, Professor of Economics, Universität Basel, Switzerland. f 
Comment. By JOE OPPENHEIMER, Associate Professor of Government, University of Texas, Austin. 


Rejoinder. By Davip H. KOEHLER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ESSAYS 


Crises and Sequences in Collective Theory Development. Since 1954, the Committee on Comparative Politics 
has provided leadership in the comparative field, and one of its central objectives has been to construct 
a theory of political development. The books in the series that were published in the 1963s lacked rigorous 
design, although they did provide data and low-level generalizations which could be used in the theory- 
building task. This essay focuses primarily on Crises and Sequences in Political Development, which is 
authored solely by Committee members and reports on the results of their theoretical work thus far. The 
Committee takes the “intuitive empirical generalization” approach to theory development—in contrast 
with systematic empirical generalization and the analytic-deductive procedure. It is unlikely, however, that 
the Committee’s approach will lead to the formulation of a coherent set of interrelated propositions within 
which empirical phenomena can be explained. But the Committee’s work is not atypical of the theoretical 
literature in political science, which reflects the reward structure of the discipline. The building of powerful 
theories will be facilitated when emphasis is placed on the development of clearly falsifiable propositions 
rather than on the development of loose conceptual frameworks. 


By Rosert T. Horr, Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota, and JoHN E. TURNER, 
Regents Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota. 
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The Supreme Court and. Critical Elections* 


RICHARD FUNSTON 
San Diego State University 


Aniong judicial agencies throughout the world, 
past and present, the Supreme Court of the United 
States stands out as a uniquely powerful political 
institution. No other court has ever been so con- 
tinuously, consistently, and intimately involved in 
the policy-making processes of government. Fore- 
most among the Court’s interpretive and thus 
political powers is its power to nullify an act of 
Congress by declaring it to be unconstitutional. 

This uniquely American institution of judicial 
review, placing the ultimate power of constitu- 
tional policy making in the hands of a small group 
of unelected individuals, has for decades created 
a disquietude among American legal and political 
theorists. These scholars have produced a volumi- 
nous body of literature, largely impressionistic 
and prescriptive, seeking to account for the exis- 
tence of judicial review and, more importantly, 
attempting to create a consistent theory of its ap- 
propriate scope.! While so large a volume of theo- 
retical writing cannot be completely reduced to a 
single intellectual dichotomy, in very general 
terms the analysts of judicial review have tended 
to divide, on normative grounds, into two schools 
of thought, commonly referred to as judicial ac- 
tivism and judicial self-restraint. 

It is important to recognize, however, that at 
base both the activists and the advocates of re- 
straint share a similar conception of the Supreme 
Court's function in the American political sys- 
tem: Both see the Court as the protector of 
minority rights against a majority tyranny. The 
problem, then, to which both the theorists of 
judicial activism and the philosophers of judicial 
self-restraint address themselves is: When should 
the Court interfere with the popular will? Or, put 
differently, what constitutes unconstitutional ac- 
tion? The advocates of judicial restraint believe 
that “unconstitutional” must be defined nar- 


*I wish to acknowledge the assistance of the San 
Diego State College Foundation which partially funded 
the research reported here, through a Faculty Re- 
search Grant. Many persons, both students and col- 
leagues, have contributed to the development of this 
paper, but two deserve special thanks: Professor 
Charles Andrain, San Diego State University, and Pro- 
fessor Richard P. Longaker, University of California, 
Los Angeles. While responsibility for the paper is 
solely mine, I have greatly profited from these two 
scholars’ comments and . suggestions. 

1 See, for example, Leonard Levy, ed., Judicial Re- 
view and the Supreme Court: Selected Essays (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1967); Alexander Bickel, The 
Least Dangerous Branch: The Supreme Court at the 
Bar of Politics (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1962), 
pp. 34-110. 


rowly.? In their view, the Constitution is a vague, 
imprecise charter which allows great leeway to the 
dominant political forces. The Court must on 
occasion move to protect a minority, whether it 
be an ethnic minority, or a religious minority, or 
a minority of wealthy capitalists irrationally per- 
secuted by a hostile proletariat, but, for reasons 
of democratic principle or of political prudence, 
these instances must be infrequent and well justi- 
fied. Activists, on the other hand, believe the 
Constitution to be a more precise document; 
therefore, they define “unconstitutional” more 
broadly. As a consequence, they believe that the 
Court must interfere with the popular will more 
frequently. Moreover, they are more optimistic 
about the Court's political strengths than are the 
advocates of restraint, and so they believe that 
the Court not only should but can interfere more 
frequently. It bears emphasis, however, that both 
schools believe that the Court's function is to pro- 
tect minority rights. 


The Dahl-Dooley Hypothesis 


Several years ago in a justly famed article Pro- 
fessor Robert Dahl argued that the traditional 
concern of public lawyers about the Supreme 
Court's power of judicial review was largely un- 
founded.* The Court cannot and does not, Dahl 
argued, function to protect minorities. With ad- 
mirable rigor, he demonstrated that seldom, if 
ever, had the Court been successful in blocking 
the will of a law-making majority on an important 
policy issue. 

But Professor Dahl’s article is perhaps even 
more significant for what it implied. Dahl per- 


2See, for example, Herbert Wechsler, "Toward 
Neutral Principles of Constitutional Law," Harvard 
Law Review, 73 (November, 1959), 1-35; Learned 
Hand, The Bill of Rights (New York: Atheneum, 
1965). See generally Bickel, pp. 34-65. 

2See, for example, Hugo Black, A Constitutional 
Faith (New York: Knopf, 1968); Laurent B. Frantz, 
"Is the First Amendment Law? A Reply to Professor 
Mendelson," California Law Review, 51 (October, 
1963), 729—154. See generally Bickel, pp. 73-98. 

Robert Dahl, “Decision-Making in a Democracy: 
The Supreme Court as a National Policy-Maker,” 
Journal of Public Law, 6 (Fall, 1957), 279-295. 

After the final draft of this manuscript was virtually 
completed, an additional commentary bearing on its 
thesis became available. David Adamany, “Legitimacy, 
Realigning Elections, and the Supreme Court,” Wis- 
consin Law Review (September, 1973), pp. 790-846. 
Professor Adamany's article is a thoroughgoing, con- 
scientious—if ultimately wrong-headed—critique of 
Dahls work on the Court, as well as that of pro- 
fessors Charles Black and Alexander Bickel. 
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suasively demonstrated that the Court could not 
long block the desires of a dominant political 
coalition, but he merely suggested that the Court 
would not often wish to block the majority will. 
National politics in the United States, Dahl tells 
us, has been dominated by relatively cohesive 
alliances that endure over long periods of time.* 
Because the Court is a political institution whose 
members are recruited with their political prefer- 
ences and prejudices in mind, it is inevitably part 
of the dominant political alliance, except for tran- 
sitional periods during which the old alliance is 
crumbling and a new one rising to take its place. 
During these periods, presumably, the Court, by 
virtue of the life tenure of the Justices, will be 
out of step with the politica] times. Professor 
Dahl’s tabular data, however, while persuasive, 
do not support his conclusion on this point. In- 
deed, they are completely unrelated to it. Rather, 
the conclusion was apparently arrived at impres- 
sionistically on the basis of logical deduction. 
When the Court strikes down congressional legis- 
Jation as unconstitutional, Dahl demonstrated, it 
is seldom successful in the long run in thwarting 
the majority policy. But the crucial point is that 
most of the time the Court will not be striking down 
national legislation. Dahl did not examine this 
point at length, nor, therefore, did he consider 
when the Court would be most likely to act in a 
counter-majoritarian fashion.* 

In light of the tremendous expenditures of time 
and intellectual effort scholars have made in con- 
sideration of the problems presented by the insti- 
tution of judicial review, Professor Dahl's sug- 
gestions are relatively iconoclastic and, thus, 
worthy of more serious examination. I propose, 
therefore, to do what Dahl did not—that is, to 
test the following hypothesis: Over long periods 
of time, the Supreme Court reflects the will of the 
dominant political forces;" however, during tran- 
sitional periods, in which the Court is a holdover 

5 Dahl, p. 293. 

* Dahl, pp. 293-295. 

T Although for purposes of comparability with Dahl 
I have chosen to equate a “law-making majority" 
with a "popular majority," this point is not critical 
to the argument. The coalition dominant within the 
American political process at any given period may 
be dominant because of its numbers, or because of 
its wealth, or because of its monopolization of the 
media or the instruments of force, or for some other 
reason. The argument here is that the Court will 
reflect the values of this dominant coalition. The 
reasons why that coalition is politcally dominant 
are irrelevant to the hypothesis. Thus, the argument 
is equally applicable whether one employs a “plural- 
ist" or an “elitist” concept of American politics. 
See Robert Dahl, Pluralist Democracy in the United 
States: Conflict and Consent (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1967). But see William Connolly, ed., The Bias 
of Pluralism (New York: Atherton, 1969); Peter 
Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic Elitism: A 
Critique (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1967). 
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from the old coalition, the Court will be more 
likely to perform the counter-majoritarian func- 
tions ascribed to it by traditional theory. The 
hypothesis, in other words, is that, as Mr. Dooley 
so cryptically put it, “the Supreme Court follows 
the election returns.” 

In order to examine the Dahl-Dooley hypothe- 
sis, however, some sort of indirect test is clearly 
necessitated. Essentially the problem we are ad- 
dressing is: When are Supreme Court decisions 
most likely to conflict with the will of a national 
majority? As Dahl himself noted, in any strict 
sense, there is simply no way of establishing with 
any high degree of confidence whether a given 
policy alternative was or was not supported by a 
majority of Americans.? But let us assume, as did 
Dahl, that one may equate the “law-making ma- 
jority” with the “national majority."? In other 
words, granting that the connection between one's 
vote and one's policy preferences is perhaps 
tenuous, let us, nevertheless, also grant that how- 
ever tenuous there is at least some relation between 
a voter's preference among candidates or parties 
and his preferences among alternative public 
policies.!? Indeed, recent scholarship suggests that 
past conclusions about the lack of ideological 
awareness among the American electorate may 
have been unique to the Eisenhower era.!! While 
the importance of issues in deciding elections will 
undoubtedly change from one election to another, 
there is evidence that even in a campaign not 
notable for its issue saliency most people were 
concerned with a number of specific issues and 
that these issue concerns had a measurable effect 
upon their voting choices." 


8 Dahl, “Decision-Making,” pp. 283-284. 

? Dahl, “Decision-Making,” p. 284. See also note 7. 
While it may never be possible rigorously and defin- 
itively to resolve the question of whether a legislature 
really represents a "majority," especially given the 
evanescence of majorities and the difficulties involved 
in defining "representation," such evidence as we have 
suggests that Congress is not markedly out of line 
with its constituents, See, for example, Warren Miller 
and Donald Stokes, "Constituency Influence in Con- 
gress," American Political Science Review, 57 (March, 
1963), 45-56. 

1 See V. O. Key, The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 1966). See also Richard 
Boyd, "Popular Control of Public Policy: A Normal 
Vote Analysis of the 1968 Election,’ American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 429-449, 

"Gerald Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity: 
Issues and American Voters, 1956-1968,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 415—428. 
But see Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elections and 
the Mainsprings of American Politics (New York: 
Norton, 1970). 

David RePass, “Issue Salience and Party Choice,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 1971), 
389-400. But see Nelson Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky, 
Presidential Elections: Strategies of American Elec- 
toral Politics, 2nd edition (New York: Scribner, 
1971), pp. 293-302. 
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Some, however, will object to equating the pref- 
erences of the “law-making majority” with the 
will of the “national majority” on the grounds 
that a large segment of the American public does 
not vote. It will be argued, therefore, that while 
the elected representatives may quite accurately 
reflect the will of a majority of the electorate, an 


“electoral majority" and a “national majority" 


are two quite separate and distinct entities. This 
objection, however, if valid, is completely valid 
only for recent American political history and will 
not hold as we move back in time. American voter 
turnout in the nineteenth century was quite im- 
pressive.4^ Indeed, some citizens of the frontier 
were known to be so moved by a sense of civic 
duty as to exercise their franchise more than once 
or even from the grave. 

If then we may, on this rather tenuc us; founda- 
tion, take a “law-making majority" to be for 
operational purposes the equivalent of a “na- 
tional majority," it is possible to test the hypothe- 
sis. If we take the preferences of the law-making 
majority to represent the will of the national 
majority, and if we take as our operational defini- 
tion of the preferences of the law-making majority 
federal legislation passed by majorities in the 
House and Senate and signed by the president, 
then we may conclude that the Supreme Court is 
out of line with the majority will when it holds 
congressional statutes unconstitutional.5 We may 
then examine over time the behavior of the Court 
in exercising its power to declare congressional 
statutes unconstitutional in order to determine if 
this behavior occurs randomly, as the traditional 
conception of the Court's function would suggest, 
or if it tends to occur at given, identifiable inter- 
vals, as Dahl's thesis implies.!5 


Electoral Realignment and the Party System 


To examine the hypothesis that the Supreme 
Court follows the election returns, the first thing 
to which we should turn are the election returns. 
Were American national elections, especially 
presidential elections, mere popularity contests, 


3 But see William Andrews, “American Voting Par- 
ticipation," Western Political Quarterly, 19 (December, 
1966), 639—652. 

1 Walter Dean Burnham, “The Changing Shape of 
the American Political Universe," American Political 
Science Review, 59 (March, 1965), 7-28. 

3 The existence of the institution of federalism in 
America introduces certain problems for this analysis 
as indeed it does for a great many other analyses of 
American politics. I have chosen to limit the analysis 
to cases involving federal statutes on the grounds that 
it is logically impossible to conclude anything about 
the relationship between the Supreme Court and 
“majority” rule on the basis of cases involving state 
statutes. 

? But see note 67. The limited nature of the data 
will permit of only very modest conclusions. 
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there would be a considerable degree of electoral 
flux or instability in American political history. If 
a party’s victory in a presidential election de- 
pended upon nothing more than the personal at- 
tractiveness of its candidate, each party would win 
in random fashion, unless one wishes to assume 
that one party would have a monopoly on all of 
the attractive candidates. Examining American 
politica] history, however, one does not find that 
such behavior has been the case. Instead, as Dahl 
pointed out, Americans’ electoral behavior has 
been quite stable, with one party or another 
dominating national politics for long periods of 
time. How to explain such behavior? 

The Survey Research Center, of course, ex- 
plains it by emphasizing the influence of party 
identity upon a voter’s choice between presiden- 
tial candidates.! Elections, according to this view, 
are essentially reaffirmations of party allegiance. 
The outcome of any given election may be seen 
as the.result of short-term forces acting upon the 
underlying distribution of party loyalties within 
the electorate. The stüdy of electoral behavior, 
then, becomes the study of the flow of partisan 
allegiances rather than the study of single elec- 
tions. 

To facilitate such study, the S.R.C. has, of 
course, formulated an electoral classification 
scheme characterizing each presidential election 
as (1) maintaining, (2) deviating, or (3) realigning, 
depending upon whether the movement of the 
vote results in the election of the candidate of the 
majority or minority party and upon whether the 
movement of the vote is associated with transient, 
short-term forces or with a basic shift in long- 
term partisan loyalties.!? In a maintaining election, 
the current pattern of party differences is main- 
tained, and the candidate of the majority party is 
elected. In a deviating election, the net short-term 
forces are both to the advantage of the minority 
party and strong enough to influence the election 
of its presidential candidate, but the electorate's 


11 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the 
Political Order (New York: Wiley, 1966). 

18 Campbell et al, pp. 63-77. The seminal work on 
cyclical electoral patterns was, of course, V. O. Key, 
“A Theory of Critical Elections," Journal of Politics, 
17 (February, 1955), 3-18. For a most sophisticated 
attempt to synthesize the work on political party 
systems, explaining election cycles in general theo- 
retical terms, see Thomas P. Jahnige, "Critical Elec- 
tions and Social Change: Towards a Dynamic Ex- 
planation of National Party Competition in the 
United States," Polity, 3 (June, 1971), 465—500. 

It bears emphasis that, given the still very crude 
state of the art, the Survey Research Center's classi- 
fication scheme is applicable only to presidential elec- 
tions. If and when it can be refined and extended to 
other elections, e.g, congressional; it will much 
further advance the study of the relationship between 
social change and institutional response. 
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` underlying pattern or distribution of partisan 
loyalties is unaffected. In a realigning election, 
however, popular political feeling is so intense 
that the basic underlying patterns of the elector- 
ate’s party identifications are changed, and a new 
party balance is created which endures over sev- 
eral decades.!? Such fundamental shifts in national 
political alignments, usually associated with na- 
tional crises, are not, ‘of course, actually accom- 
plished in a single election. One, instead, must 
speak of realignment phases or of a realigning 
electoral era.” For example, the partisan realign- 
ment which produced New Deal Democracy was 
begun by Al Smith in 1928, when he changed the 
image of the Democratic party from that which 
William Jennings Bryan had given it and captured 
small pluralities in the populous, Catholic, urban 
Northeast; it was completed by Roosevelt's sweep 
in 1936.1 Naturally enough, there have been very 
few realigning phases in American political 
history.? 

But what has this to do with the Supreme 
Court? Simply this—this conceptual framework 
allows us to gauge voter preference over time, and, 
it will be recalled, we are using voter preference 
as an indicator of the majority will. If we con- 
struct a simple, chronological chart of the ebb and 
flow of electoral patterns and compare it with the 
behavior of the Court in exercising its power of 
judicial review, we shall then be able to test the 
Dahl-Dooley thesis that the Court is never long 
out of line with the dominant political coalition, 
except during transitional periods, which we shall 
identify as realignment phases. 

First, however, an intermediate step may be 


3 See also Gerald Pomper, "Classification of Presi- 
dential Elections," Journal of Politics, 29 (August, 
1967), 535—566, distinguishing between realigning and 
converting elections depending upon whether the domi- 
nant party of the previous era continues its dominant 
status. 

? See James L. Sundquist, “Whither the American 
Party System?", Political Science Quarterly, 88 (De- 
cember, 1973), 559—581. 

7 See Ruth Silva, Rum, Religion, and Votes: 1928 
Re-Examined (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1962); Samuel Eldersveld, “The In- 
fluence of Metropolitan Party Pluralities in Presi- 
dential Elections since 1920: A Study of Twelve 
Key Cities," American Political Science Review, 43 
(December, 1949), 1189-1206. 

2 Depending upon whose count one uses, there have 
been three, four, or six. Compare Campbell et al., 
Elections and the Political Order with William Nisbet 
Chambers and Walter Dean Burnham, eds, The 
American Party Systems: States of Political De- 
velopment (New York: Oxford, 1967); and James L. 
Sundquist, Dynamics of the Party System: Align- 
ment and Realignment of Political Parties in the 
United States (Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1973); 
and Charles Sellers, “The Equilibrium Cycle in Two- 
Party Politics,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 (Spring, 
1965), 16-37. 
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taken. It may be useful to determine for whom 
and for what the electorate voted, since our opera- 
tional definition of the majority will is not simply 
the electoral preference but rather the action of 
the law-making majority. Fortunately, for this 
purpose, Professors William Nisbet Chambers 
and Walter Dean Burnham have already applied 


. the S.R.C. classification scheme to a study of the 


development of American political parties.? 
Chambers and Burnham’s study of the history of 
American voting alignments reveals that over 
time American party politics has experienced five 
major patterns of party competition or, as Cham- 
bers and Burnham call them, five national party 
systems.^ 

The first national party system identified by 
Chambers and Burnham existed from 1789 until 
1820. This really was a transitional phase between 
the establishment of the American State and the 
acceptance of and regularization of its political 
patterns. Because those roles or functions which 
political parties could or should play were not yet 
well defined, understood, or accepted, the party 
system which developed in the 1790s exhibited 
certain peculiarities which set it off from all suc- 
ceeding party systems. The parties were much 
more centrally organized than today ; and, because 
the idea of a political opposition as legitimate was 
not yet firmly entrenched, each of the opposing 
political coalitions viewed the other as subversive, 
resulting in an abnormally intense ideological be- 
havior not usually characteristic of American 
party politics. 

Cbambers and Burnham, like most contempo- 
rary American historians, discount the importance 
of Jefferson's election in 1800. It certainly did not 
constitute a realignment with any significance for 
national policy making. Despite Jefferson's lib- 


3 Chambers and Burnham, American Party Sys- 
tems; see also Sundquist, Dynamics of the Party Sys- 
tem. But see Douglas Price, “ ‘Critical Elections’ and 
Party History: A Critical View,” Polity, 4 (Decem- 
ber, 1971), 236—242. 

?!The following brief summary of the findings 
reported in American Party Systems relies heavily 
upon Professor Burnham’s concluding essay in that 
volume. For a more extensive treatment, the reader is 
urged to consult Burnham, “Party Systems and the 
Political Process,” in American Party Systems, pp. 
277-307. See also Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., ed., The 
Coming to Power: Critical Presidential Elections in 
American History (New York: Chelsea House, 1971). 
The general patterns identified by Chambers and 
Burnham are essentially the same as those advanced 
by Jahnige, “Critical Elections and Social Change,” 
p. 468. 

23 See Paul Goodman, “The First American Party 
System," in American Party Systems, pp. 56-89. See 
also Joseph Charles, The Origins of the American 
Party System (New York: Harper & Row, 1961); 
William Nisbet Chambers, Political Parties in a New 
Nation: The American Experience, 1776-1809 (New 
York: Oxford, 1963). 
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eral, laissez-faire statements, there was no ap- 
preciable change in national economic policy; 


neomercantilism remained the order of the day. ` 


Likewise, the Republican leadership appears to 
have been hardly less elitist than that of the 
Federalists.?* These similarities, coupled with the 
fact that national elections remained largely un- 
democratized, may account for the collapse of the 
first party system. By 1820, when Monroe ran un- 
opposed for the presidency, there evidently were 
insufficient points of political conflict to sustain a 
system of national, multiparty competition. 

The emergence of recognizably modern parties 
occurred during the second American party sys- 
tem, following a partisan realignment in response 
to the election of John Quincy Adams." The 
growing popular demand for democratization of 
the franchise coincided with popular revulsion at 
the *deal" by which Adams was elected from 
within the House of Representatives and co- 
alesced around the charismatic figure of Andrew 
Jackson. The resulting system of partisan compe- 
tition contributed to the decentralization of po- 
litical power in America. The period saw the rise 
of the convention and the decline of the central- 
ized congressional caucus as a mechanism for the 
selection of presidential candidates. Under Jack- 
son and his successors, the federal government 
progressively declined in power vis-à-vis the states, 
eventually completely withdrawing from inter- 
vention in the economic sector. In part this was 
due, of course, to the rise of slavery as a political 
issue.?? The pursuit of any active federal economic 
policy necessarily exacerbated the emerging sec- 
tional conflict. As a corollary, the presidency ex- 
perienced a decline in prestige at the expense of 
the locally-elected Congress. A further conse- 
quence of this democratization and decentraliza- 
tion of the political process, however, was the 
pragmatic, nonprogrammatic character of both 
major parties. Because the two national parties 
lacked consistent, coherent principles the second 
American party system was extremely unstable. 
Both the Whigs and the Democrats were motley 
collections of contradictory elements which were 
incapable of reconciling within themselves the 


% See Leonard Levy, Jefferson and Civil Liberties: 
The Darker Side (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963); Walter Berns, “Freedom of the 
Press and the Alien and Sedition Laws: A Reap- 
praisal,” The Supreme Court Review (1970), pp. 
109-160. 

? See Richard McCormick, “Political Development 
and the Second Party System,” in Chambers & Burn- 
ham, American Party Systems, pp. 90-116. 

2 Burnham, “Party Systems and the Political Pro- 
cess," pp. 292-295. See also Dwight L. Dumond, 
Antislavery Origins of the Civil War in the United 
States (Ann Arbor, Mich: University of Michigan 
Press, 1959); Roy F. Nichols, The Stakes of Power, 
1845-1877 (New York: Hill and Wang, 1961). 
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divisive influence of the sectional conflict over 
slavery.?? 

For this reason, an entirely sectional party 
emerged. The central reality of the realignment 
which produced the Republican party was the 
restructuring of all political relationships along 
sectional lines. Were the cancer of slavery to be 
contained in order that it might be removed from 
the body politic, this was the only institutional 
arrangement possible. By the 1850s, a textbook 
example of a prerevolutionary situation had de- 
veloped in the United States.?? New elites, repre- 
senting the urban, industrial Northeast, were 
challenging the hegemony of the old, southern, 
agrarian elite wkich had dominated national 
policy making under the Jacksonian system. Were 
the Union to survive, entirely new ways of doing 
things had to be adopted, created, or invented. 
Certainly the period immediately following the 
Civil War was one of great ferment, experimenta- 
tion, and change. Not only was slavery abolished 
but also, for a time, attempts were made to in- 
volve the national government in a program of 
elevating the freedman to a position of first-class 
citizenship, while simultaneously the federal 
government initiated a series of measures designed 
to foster economic expansion.*! 

By the 1870s, however, the radical phase of the 
third party system had collapsed. This collapse 
was ratified in the infamous bargain of 1876 by 
which, in exchange for the White House, the Re- 
publican party abandoned its efforts to create a 
viable Republican structure in the South. For the 
next twenty years, the division of partisan compe- 
tition was so close that national political life was 
virtually stalemated. At the same time, political 
institutions generally were declining in signifi- 
cance relative to, or were being overshadowed by, 
the changes being wrought in the society at large 
by the corporate-industrial revolution.” 

These changes were, in turn, rendering the ar- 
rangements of the third party system obsolete. 


? Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American 
Democracy (New York: Free Press, 1967). 

3 Burnham, “Party Systems and the Political Pro- 
cess," pp. 295-296; Charles A. Beard and Mary 
Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York: 
Macmillan, 1927), pp. 52-122. 

3 See Kenneth Stampp, The Era of Reconstruction, 
1865-1877 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965); 
James G. Randall and David Donald, The Civil War 
and Reconstruction (Boston: Heath, 1961). 

Y See Robert McCloskey, American Conservatism 
in the Age of Enterprise, 1865-1910 (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951); Richard Hof- 
stadter, The American Political Tradition and the 
Men Who Made It (New York: Random House, 
1948), -pp. 164-205; Sidney Fine, Laissez Faire and 
the General-Welfare State: A Study of Conflict in 
American Thought, 1865-1901 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1956). 
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The old politics was structured in such a way tnat 
it was incapable of takiag into account certain 
demographic and economic changes of major m- 
portance. The result was to exclude by definit on 
certain groups from participation in the politizal 
process. In particular, powerlessness was the lot 
of the western farmers and a growing, urban, im- 
migrant proletariat.” Rationally, these two grcaps 
should have joined forces against the conser 7a- 
tive, industrial elite which had come to dominate 
both major parties within the third party system. 
This did not happen, however. For complex 
reasons of structural weakness, one of the 2x- 
cluded groups, the western farmers, managed to 
capture one of the two major parties, the Dermo- 
cratic, without the assistance of the immigrants in 
the Northeast. But the populism of William 
Jennings Bryan not only was based upon oppcsi- 
tion to industrial capital but also contained an 
element of nativist hostility toward the “new im- 
migration." The immigrants responded by 
shunning a Democratic party openly prejudiced 
against them. Moreover, in 1893 the country's 
worst economic depression to that date occurred 
while a Democrat was President. The response of 
the industrial workers was the same as it was to 
be in 1932, an electoral abhorrence of the party in 
power. The consequent political realignment pro- 
duced a system of noncompetition, nonparticipa- 
tion, one-party states, one-party sections, and Ee- 
publican dominance which lasted until the late 
1920s.35 

The realignment that produced the winning 
coalition of rural and urban underprivileged, 
labor, ethnic minorities, and the academic elite 
which we associate with Franklin Roosevelt ac-u- 
ally was presaged by the Smith campaign of 
1928.56 The “Happy Warrior" was able to wrest 
control of the Democratic party from the sou-h- 
ern-rural-colonial forces which had dominated it; 
his campaign attracted a huge bloc of new immi- 
grant voters into the political system, precipitating 
a realignment in the urban Northeast. The stable 
sectionalism of the fourth party system was then 


See Harold U. Faulkner, Politics, Reform, md 
Expansion (New York: Harper & Row, 1959); Jahn 
Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931). 

31 See John Higham, Strangers in the Land: Pattezns 
of American Nativism, 1860-1925, (New Yoz: 
Atheneum, 1970). 

* Burnham suggests that this result was accom- 
plished by the withdrawal from political participation 
of the urban working class, creating a political void 
which was filled elsewhere by the rise of sociaist 
parties. Burnham, “Party Systems and the Politi-al 
Process," p. 301. But see Louis Hartz, The Libe-al 
Tradition in America (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1955). 

s See Silva, Rum, Religion, and Votes. 
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entirely shattered a year later by the force of the 
Great Depression.?? 

The consequences of this last realignment in 
American politics are familiar to all. A bureau- 
cratized, welfare-warfare state became the major 
reality of American politics. The Democratic 
party replaced the GOP as the dominant party in 
a system of partisan competition based upon ap- 
peals to economic self-interest and group identifi- 
cation.’ A mixed system of welfare capitalism has 
emerged, within which the federal government is 
actively involved in the creation, promotion, and 
perpetuation of countervailing sources of power, 
and the executive branch has moved into the 
ascendancy as the center of policy planning and 
initiation. 

Some analysts have speculated that we are ex- 
periencing yet another realignment.? But, al- 
though some evidence has been adduced which 
would support that thesis, the S.R.C. electoral 
classification scheme is not a predictive device; it 
is not possible, therefore, to say with any cer- 
tainty whether we are or are not in a realigning 
phase, let alone what the consequences of such a 
realignment might be. 


Periodicity in Supreme Court Behavior 


: The fact that the S.R.C. electoral classification 
scheme can be validly and profitably applied to a 
study of the development of American party 
politics raises the possibility that it might with 
equal profit be applied to a discussion of the de- 
velopment of American constitutional politics. 
Interestingly enough, many students of the Court 
have remarked that its history has been delimited 
by five fairly specific periods.“ But attempts to 


*? See William Leuchtenberg, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal (New York: Harper & Row, 1963). 

9 See Theodore Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New 
York: Norton, 1969), 

*? Richard Scammon and Benjamin Wattenberg, The 
Real Majority (New York: Coward, McCann & Geo- 
ghegan, 1970); Kevin Phillips, The Emerging Repub- 
lican Majority (New Rochelle, New York: Arlington 
House, 1969). 

* See‘ Samuel Lubell, The Hidden Crisis in Ameri- 
can Politics (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1970); 
Herbert Weisberg and Jerrold Rusk, “Dimensions of 
Candidate Evaluation,” American Political Science 
Review, 64 (December, 1970), 1167-1185. But see 
Sundquist, “Whither the American Party System?,” 
and Dynamics of the Party System. Rather than a 
realignment, Sundquist anticipates a reversal of the 
current trend toward party disintegration and a new 
strengthening of party attachments along the lines 
of cleavage established in the New Deal era. As such, 
Sundquist seems to have in mind what Pomper would 
call a “converting” era. See Pomper, “Classification 
of Presidential Elections.” 

“See, for example, Leonard Levy, ed, American 
Constitutional Law: Historical Essays (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 1-9; Robert Scigliano, 
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employ the voting behavior research in order to 
correlate the Court’s behavior over time with the 
dynamics of the system at large have been few and 
inchoate at best,” even though such a correlation 
would provide the “most obviously plausible ex- 
ample of synchronization of institutional-role and 
policy-output change with critical realignment” 
in American politics.* In each of these five periods 
of the Court's history, certain characteristic doc- 
trines have prevailed, only to be abandoned in a 
later period. The Court seems always to have 
some special interest to protect or value to ad- 
vance. Have these interests or primary legal 
norms been opposed to or consonant with the 
primary values expressed within the larger politi- 
cal system ? 

The first and formative period of the Supreme 
Court's history is identified with the Chief Justice- 
ship of John Marshall. Under Marshall, the pri- 
mary legal norms advanced by the Court were 
national supremacy,“ judicial power,5 and the 
protection of private property. During Mar- 
shall's tenure, the Court labored to establish the 
supremacy of the national government over the 
states through broad interpretations of such con- 
stitutional provisions as the commerce clause and 


The Supreme Court and the Presidency (New York: 
Free Press, 1971), p. viii. See also Glendon Schubert, 
Judicial Policy-Making (Glenview, Illinois: Scott, 
Foresman, 1965), pp. 131-157. 

* Adamany, “Legitimacy, Realigning Elections, and 
the Supreme Court;” is really more suggestive Hon 
it is rigorously empirical. 

Sheldon Goldman and Thomas P. Jahnige fave 
briefly examined the coincidence between periods of 
electoral realignment and the Court-curbing periods 
identified by Stuart S. Nagel They have found a 
distinct correlation, But such a focus is, by definition, 
concerned not with the Court’s behavior but with the 
actions of others directed at the Court. Sheldon Gold- 
man and Thomas P. Jahnige, The Federal Courts as a 
Political System (New York: Harper & Row, 1971), 
pp. 261-268; see also Stuart S. Nagel, The Legal 
Process from a Behavioral Perspective (Homewood, 
Ill: Dorsey Press, 1969), pp. 260-279. 

Nagel and Wallace Mendelson have discussed the 
effect for Supreme Court policy making of party 
differences between Congress and the Court, but their 
work has not been guided by critical election theory. 
Nagel, The Legal Process, pp. 245—259; Mendelson, 
"Judicial Review and Party Politics," Vanderbilt Law 
Review, 12 (March, 1959), 447-457. 

* Burnham, Critical Elections, p. 10, fn. 15. 

“See, for example, Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87 
(1810); McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316 
(1819). 

* See, for example, Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 
137 (1803); Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheaton 264 
(1821). 

“See, for example, Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, 4 Wheaton 518 (1819); Sturges v. Crownin- 
shield, 4 Wheaton 122 (1819). 
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the necessary and proper clause. Similarly, it 
asserted its own power to review the validity of 
state legislative and judicial actions, thereby in- 
creasing not only the power of the federal govern- 
ment generally but also the power of the federal 
judiciary in particular. Nationalism also proved 
to be a useful tool for the protection of vested 
rights. Since most of the statutes which interfered 
with private property during this era were state 
laws, interpretations that severely limited states' 
rights were frequently employed to invalidate such 
statutes.‘ 

There would indeed seem to be a certain coinci- 
dence between the values asserted or advanced by 
the Court under Marshall and the dominant 
norms of the first American party system identi- 
fied by Chambers and Burnham. That party sys- 
tem was characterized by the centrality of its or- 
ganization, and, although more moderate in their 
elitism than the Federalists, the Republicans were 
nonetheless committed to the protection of aristo- 
cratic privilege, a part of which involved the pro- 
tection of property rights. Thus, the harmony 
which developed between Marshall's Supreme 
Court and Jefferson's successors may have been 


less than accidental." 


Perhaps not surprisingly, Marshall’s successor 
was none other than Andrew Jackson's right-hand 
man, Roger Brooke Taney. Just as Jackson and 
his successors dismantled the neomercantilist sys- 
tem and withdrew the federal government from 
the economic sector, so the Taney Court was less 
inclined to invalidate state legislation and viewed 
corporate enterprise with a less hospitable eye 


a See, for example, Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton 
1 (1824); Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheaton 419 
(1827); McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316 
(1819). 

38 See, for example, Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87 
(810); Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheaton 304 
(1816); Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheaton 264 (1821). 

*? See, for example, Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87 
(1810); Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 Wheaton 
518 (1819); Sturges v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheaton 122 
(1819). 

% Differences of personality and temperament as 
much as differences of politics may account for the 
enmity which existed between the Court headed by 
Marshall and the executive branch headed by 
Jefferson. With the removal of Jefferson from the 
White House and thus the removal of the personality 
factor, the Marshall Court and the succeeding Repub- 
lican presidents got along quite well. See Richard 
Ellis, The Jeffersonian Crisis: Courts and Politics in 
the Young Republic (New York: Oxford, 1971); 
Alfred Kelly and Winfred Harbison, The American 
Constitution: Its Origin and Development (New York: 
Norton, 1970), pp. 202-247; Julian Boyd, “The 
Chasm That Separated Thomas Jefferson and John 
Marshall,” in Essays on the American Constitution, 
ed. Gottfried Dietze (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 3-20. 
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than had Marshall. During this period, the fed- 
eral government declined in power vis-à-vis the 
states, and the presidency experienced a precipi- 
tate drop in prestige. Although the Court under 
Taney did not suffer an equivalent decline, it did 
behave similarly in that it withdrew to a position 
somewhat more like an impartial arbiter between 
states and nation, rather than functioning, like the 
Marshall Court, as an active champion for the 
central government. Finally, just as the second 
party system was characterized by an extreme 
sectionalism of voting patterns, so too the Court 
under Taney increasingly came to divide along 
sectional lines in its disposition of cases, with the 
southerners, as in the other two branches, holding 
a slim but stable majority.? 

The infamous Dred Scott decision and its subse- 
quent repudiation upon the battlefield brought 
about a decline in the Court's prestige which 
lasted throughout the decade of the 1860s. As a 
result, the Supreme Court did not participate in 
the radical phase of the third party system. The 
program which was initially followed by the Re- 
publican victors of the realignment of 1852-1860 
was twofold: on the one hand, a policy of federal 
protection of civil rights, especially those of the 
newly freed blacks; on the other, a policy of fed- 
eral intervention in the economy in order to en- 
courage the development of commercial and 
corporate enterprise. By 1870, the first half of this 
program had been abandoned. This abandonment 
of the black man by the Republican leadership 
was formalized in the bargain of 1876 which pro- 
duced a sectional, partisan deadlock that lasted 
for the next decade and a half. This solution came 
to be tacitly accepted by public opinion, and in 
the 1880s was recognized as legitimate by the Su- 
preme Court in a series of decisions which emascu- 
lated most of the comprehensive radical program 
for the protection of the Negro. On the other 
hand, the Court, having regained its strength and 
` prestige, did its part in advancing the second half 
of the Republican program, federal encourage- 
ment of industrial capitalism. Not only did the 
Court thus validate the practices of the dominant 
political coalition but also it laid the groundwork 
for new doctrines of constitutional limitation 
which might be employed to protect corporate 


5 See, for example, Mayor of New York v. Miln, 
1l Peters 102 (1837); Charles River Bridge Co. v. 
Warren Bridge Co., 11 Peters 420 (1837); Bank of 
Augusta v Earle, 13 Peters 519 (1839). 

" See, for example, Dred Scott v. Sandford 19 
Howard 393 (1857). 

5 For example, Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 3 
(1883). 
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property if the dominant political values were to 
change. 

If anything, the Supreme Court anticipated the 
electoral realignment which brought about the 
fourth party system. By 1893, as already noted, 
the stage was set for a political coalition between 
the western farmers and the immigrant laborers. 
Such a coalition, of course, did not occur. But, 
before it was clear that this would be the case, 
while the industrial elite still feared such a coali- 
tion might prevail, the Supreme Court in a series 
of classic decisions in 1894-95 did what it could to 
undermine the legitimacy of a massive assault on 
established elite rule. When it became clear, how- 
ever, that the feared coalition would not emerge 
and that the result of the realignment of 1888- 
1896 was to elevate McKinley Republicanism to a 
position of preeminence in the political system, 
the Court began a campaign completely in conso- 
nance with the values represented by the dominant 
party: laissez-faire at home and imperial domi- 
nance abroad. With respect to the latter, the 
Court, in a series of decisions at the turn of the 
century, validated America's rise to the position 
of imperial power, holding in essence that the 
Constitution allowed Americans to “‘take up the 
white man's burden."5* As for the domestic prin- 
ciple of laissez-faire economics, this period saw 
the Court employ the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as a formidable weapon 
against an assortment of state legislation that 
sought to protect consumers, unions, farmers, un- 
organized labor, women, and children against the 
abuses of business enterprise." The high point of 
the Court's attempts to control public policy was, 
of course, reached during seventeen months in 
1935-36, when the Court launched a frontal at- 
tack upon the New Deal.5* Public opinion, though 
opposed to "packing" the Court, was outraged, 
and the Court beat a strategic, if belated, retreat, 
abandoning its role as economic policy maker.*? 


For example, United States v. E. C. Knight Co., 
156 U. S. 1 (1895); Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., 157 U. S. 429 (1895); Pollock v. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., 158 U. S. 601 (1895). See Alan 
Westin, "The Supreme Court, The Populist Move- 
ment and The Campaign cf 1896," Journal of Politics, 
15 (February, 1953), 3—1. 

5" For example, DeLima v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 1 
(1901); Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S, 244 (1901); 
Dorr v. United States, 195 U. S. 138 (1904); Ras- 
mussen v. United States, 197 U. S. 516 (1905). 

5 For example, Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466 
(1898); Lochner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45 (1905); 
Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 

5 For example, Schechter Bros. Poultry Corp. v. 
United States, 295 U, S. 495 (1935); United States v. 
Butler, 297 U. S. 1 (19:6); Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co., 298 U. S. 238 (1936). - 

5° See Robert Stern, "The Problems of Yesteryear— ` 
Commerce and Due Process," Vanderbilt Law Re- 
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Table 1. Relations Between Electoral Realignment, American Party Systems, 
and Supreme Court Decision Making 
Date Party System Judiciary (by Chief Justice) Exemplary Cases 
1800 
Jeffersonian Republican ' Marshall 
1820 
Realignment phase 
1828 
Jacksonian Democracy Taney Worcester v. Georgia 6 
Peters 515 (1832) 
1852 
Realignment phase Dred Scott v. Sandford, 19 
Howard 393 (1857) 
1860 
Radical Republican Chase and Waite 
1888 1 


Realignment phase ; 


1896 
McKinley Republican 


1928 
Realignment phase 


1936 


New Deal Democracy 
2722 


In the most recent period of the Court’s history, 
constitutional law has been brought into accord 
with the norms of the New Deal Democrats.® The 
precedents of economic due process have been 
scuttled, and the authority of the government to 
intervene in the economy is virtually undisputed. 
From the New Deal to the Great Society, the 
Court has sustained the welfare state. At the same 
time, the Court has liberalized the constitutional 
law of civil liberties and, in particular, has ad- 
vanced on many fronts the value of egalitarian- 
ism, the doctrine of the “common man.” 

On the basis of this cursory analysis, it would 
certainly seem that the Supreme Court does fol- 
low the election returns over time. Table 1, more- 
over, suggests that some of the Court’s most 
notable collisions with the elected branches have 





view, 4 (April, 1951), 446468; Robert McCloskey, 
“Economic Due Process and the Supreme Court: An 
Exhumation and Reburial" The Supreme Court Re- 
view (1962) pp. 34-62. 

* See Philip B. Kurland, Politics, the Constitution, 
and the Warren Court (Chicago: University of Chi- 
- cago Press, 1970); Arthur S. Miller, The Supreme 
Court and American Capitalism (New York: Free 
Press, 1968); Lowi, The End of Liberalism. 


Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Co., 157 U.S, 429 
(1895) 


Fuller, White, Taft, 
and Hughes 


Schechter v. U.S., 295 U.S. 
495 (1935), U.S. v. Butler, 
297 U.S. 1 (1936) 


Stone, Vinson, and 
Warren 


[Lamont v. Postmaster 
General, 381 U.S. 307 
(1965); Shapiro v. Thomp- 
son, 394 U.S. 618 (1969)] 


indeed occurred during periods of partisan re- 
alignment. The analysis, however, may be ad- 
vanced with somewhat more rigor by examining 
the data statistically. 

First of all, it should be made clear that the time 
span to be used for this exercise begins in 1801, 
with the appointment of the great Chief Justice, 
John Marshall, and ends in June, 1969, with the 
retirement of Mr. Chief Justice Warren. Thus, the 
overall period covers approximately 168 years.*? 
The initial demarcation has been limited to 1801 
for two reasons. First, the presence of Washington 
during the initia! eight years of the Republic's life 
caused partisan competition for national office to 


& While I have examined the relation between 
judicial decision making and the party systems dur- 
ing maintaining periods of stable partisan competition, 
Adamany has focused upon the relationship between 
the Court and the elected branches during realign- 
ment phases. Adamany, "Legitimacy, Realigning Elec- 
tions, and the Supreme Court,” pp. 820-843. His 
historical survey tends to substantiate the thesis ad- 
vanced here, although the conclusions which he 
draws from his analysis differ from my own. 

?'To be perfectly precise, the time span from 
Marshall’s appointment on January 31, 1801, to 
Warren's retirement on June 23, 1969, is 168 years, 
4 months, and 23 days. 
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remain sub rosa, and the party system itself had 
little chance to develop. The two elections of 
Washington and the election in 1796 of Adams 
are so exceptional as to defy classification under 
the S.R.C. scheme. Second, until the appoint- 
ment of Marshall to the bench, the Supreme Court 
was hardly a coordinate branch of the govern- 
ment. It handled very few cases and was so lacking 
in power and prestige that many men of distiac- 
tion refused to serve on it.“ With Marshall’s ap- 
pointment and Jefferson's inauguration, however, 
both the Court and the party system appear to 
have become well enough established that -he 
electoral classification scheme can be applied to 
the study of both with some degree of validity. 
Since both of these events occurred in 1801, that 
date has been selected as the starting point. Any 
statistical advantage which may be gained by 
chopping off the first twelve years of the nation's 
history is probably lost by carrying the analysis 
through the 1968 Term of Court. If we are in a 
realigning phase, then at least some of the seven- 
teen cases decided since 1960 in which the Warren 
Court declared federal legislation to be unconsti- 
tutional should be counted as coming withir a 
transitional period. Because the S.R.C. classifica- 
tion scheme is not predictive, however, these cases 
have been counted as occurring during a period of 
stable party competition. If anything, this should 
skew the data against the hypothesis even more 
than the elimination of the 12 years from 1789 to 
1801 would have biased the analysis in its favor. 

According to the way in which I count the cases, 
there have been ninety-four during this 168-year 
period which are of interest to us, i.e., cases in 
which the Court declared federal legislation to be 
unconstitutional either in whole or in par-.9 
Table 2 presents the total incidence of the Su- 
preme Court's exercise of its power of judicial re- 
view in relation to the realignment phases iderti- 
fied by Chambers and Burnham utilizing the 
Survey Research Center's electoral classification 


scheme. Absolute figures, however, do not tell us - 


very much. Since we are dealing here with a case 
of concurrent variation in a paired time serizs, 
what is required is a measurement of cent-al 
tendency. During realignment phases or, as they 
might be called, critical periods, was the tendency 
of the Court to declare federal legislation unccn- 
stitutional significantly greater than during ncn- 
critical periods of stable party competition? To 


$3 Indeed, Sellers, “The Equilibrium Cycle," classifies 
the two elections of Washington as "deviating" elec- 
tions, a classification which poses certain logical difi- 
culties. . 

See Robert Steamer, The Supreme Court in 
Crisis; A History of Conflict (Boston: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1971), pp. 3-23. 

9$ Appendices fully elaborating the data base ere 
available from the author upon request. 
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Table 2. Incidence of all Supreme Court Cases Declaring 
Congressional Legislation Unconstitutional 

















Number 
Total of 
Years Cases Index 
Critical periods: 32 21 0.66. 
Noncritical periods» 136 73 0.544. 





Coefficient of Counter-Majoritarianisme 1.2 








* As identified by Chambers and Burnham. Cham- 
bers and Burnham identify four “critical periods” of 
partisan realignment; while each of these realignment 
phases is not precisely eight (8) years in length, the 
author has adopted eight-year periods for purposes of 
statistical simplicity and comparability. This period, 
obviously divisible by four. is long enough to allow for 
broad-scale partisan realignment to manifest itself, 
yet still short enough to be meaningful within the con- 
text of this study. 

b As identified by Chambers and Burnham. 

* The index is obtained by calculating the ratio of 
years of critical periods tc the total number of cases 
within those periods to obtain the central tendency. 

3 The index is obtained by calculating the central 
tendency of the ratio of years of noncritical periods 
to the number of cases declaring federal legislation to 
be unconstitutional within those periods. 

* The coefficient is obtained by dividing the index 
for critical periods by the index for noncritical periods, 
thus arriving at a single number. 


answer that question, all that is necessary is to 
calculate the arithmetic mean for the total years 
of critical and noncritical periods. The two in- 
dexes: for all Supreme Court cases declaring acts 
of Congress unconstitutional are shown in Table 
2. As expected, the index for the critical periods 
is somewhat larger thar. the index for the non- 
critical periods, but the difference is not particu- 
larly startling. On that basis, one might conclude 
that during critical periods the Court was slightly 
more likely to behave in a counter-majoritarian 
manner—but not very much more likely.5 


$9 More sophisticated statistical techniques such as 
scatter-diagrams could, of course, be employed to 
make the same point At this very initial level of 
analysis, however, I have opted to keep the statistics 
as simple as possible. Refinements can, of course, al- 
ways be introduced later, 

* Candor compels the admission that there is a 
general lack of dispersion of cases across the four 
critical periods. As an examination of the appendices 
demonstrates, the majority of them occurred during 
the 1928-1936 realignment. While the New Deal’s 
difficulties with the Court were extraordinary, how- 
ever, one must remember that the Court’s opportuni- 
ties to exercise its power of judicial review were en- 
hanced by a burgeoning population, the vast increase 
in congressional legislation, and the Court’s expanding 
docket. See Alexander Bickel, The Caseload of the 
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By using all cases in which federal legislation 
has been held unconstitutional in whole or in 
part, however, we are not really measuring what 
we set out to measure. For example, in Myers v. 
U. S., decided in 1926, the Court declared uncon- 
stitutional an act which had been passed fifty 
years earlier." In other words, here we have a 
Court on the eve of the realignment of 1928-36 
declaring void a statute passed many years before 
the realignment of 1888-1896. What can one con- 
clude from this case about the relationship be- 
tween the Myers Court and the law-making ma- 
jority? Obviously, nothing. Therefore, as did 
Dahl,’ let us confine ourselves to cases which 
held provisions of federal legislation to be uncon- 
stitutional within four years of their enactment. 
We may then assume with a fair degree of con- 
fidence that the law-making majority which passed 
the legislation is not a dead one and that, if the 
Court acts against that sort of majority it is in 
fact acting counter to prevailing majority senti- 
ment. ; 

Within the 168 years with which we are con- 
cerned, there have been 38 cases in which the 
Court has declared provisions of federal legisla- 
tion unconstitutional within four years of enact- 
ment.7° (See Table 3.) Sixteen have occurred dur- 
ing the 32 years of partisan realignment identified 
by Chambers and Burnham as critical periods. 
Twenty-two have occurred during the other 136 
years. If one now calculates the central-tendencies 
of the Court, one arrives at an index for critical 


Supreme Court: And What, If Anything, To Do About 
It (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research, 1973). If one discounts 
the number of judicial review cases by the total inci- 
dence of opportunities presented for the exercise of 
the power of judicial review, the New Deal era 
appears to be less unique, though it remains one 
of great judicial activity. 

271 U.S. 52 (1926). 

*Dahl, “Decision-Making,” pp. 286-291. I have 
. not, however, adopted Dahl's distinction between 
cases dealing with major policy issues and those deal- 
ing with minor, because I am persuaded by criticisms 
of his attempts in other areas of analysis to dis- 
tinguish between important and unimportant policy 
matters as definitional sleight of hand subject to seri- 
ous theoretical reservations. See Peter Bachrach and 
Morton Baratz, "Decisions and Nondecisions: An 
Analytical Framework," American Political Science 
Review, 57 (September, 1963), 641-652; and "Two 
Faces of Power," American Political Science Review, 
56 (December, 1962), 947—952. But see Robert Dahl, 
Who Governs? (New Haven, Conn. Yale University 
Press, 1961). For purposes of this study, rejection 
of such a distinction does sacrifice historical nuance. 
But, as my conclusions indicate, I do not mean to 
discourage systemic, historical analysis oft he Court 
—indeed, quite the opposite—and I hope that scholars 
who undertake such studies will have better luck than 
has Dahl in operationalizing definitions of "major" 
and "minor" policies. 

See note 65. 
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Table 3. Incidence of Supreme Court Cases Declaring 
Congressional Legislation Unconstitutional 
Within Four Years of Enactment 














Number 
Total of 
Years Cases Index 
Critical periods 32 16 0.50 
Noncritical periods 136 22 0.16 





Coefficient of Counter-Majoritarianism 3.1 








periods of 0.50 and an index for noncritical peri- 
ods of only 0.16. Which is to say that, as hypothe- 
sized, there has been a significantly greater 
tendency on the part of the Court during realign- 
ing periods to utilize its power to declare federal 
legislation unconstitutional, i.e., to oppose the 
law-making majority will, than during periods of 
political stability, when the Court is part of the 
dominant political majority. 

How much greater? To answer this question we 
need but to compute a measure of relative vari- 
ability. The simplest statistical measure of relative 
variability is, of course, the coefficient of devia- 
tion. This coefficient, which for want of a better 
title, I shall label in this case the Coefficient of 
Counter-Majoritarianism, is obtained by dividing 
one index by the other. Calculating the Coefficient 
of Counter-Majoritarianism for Table 3, we ar- 
rive at a figure of 3.1. In other words, statistically- 
speaking the Court has been more than three 
times as likely to declare recently enacted federal 
legislation unconstitutional during the realign- 
ment periods identified by Chambers and Burn- 
ham than it has been during the vast majority of 
its history. 

Calculation of the Coefficient of Counter- 
Majoritarianism allows another important com- 
parison. Examining Tables 2 and 3, one finds that 
using Chambers and Burnham’s classifications to 
plot all of the 38 cases which held federal legisla- 
tion to be unconstitutional within four years of 
enactment produces an index for critical periods 
of 0.50; on the other hand, using Chambers’s and 
Burnham’s scheme to plot all of the 94 cases which 
have ever held federal legislation unconstitutional 
yields an index for critical periods of 0.66. Does 
this mean that it is preferable for purposes of the 
demonstration to use all 94 cases? Obviously, no; 
for by increasing the number of cases one not only 
slightly increases the index for the critical periods 
but also one greatly increases the index for the 
noncritical periods. Because the statistical bases 
are different, the two indexes for critical periods 
simply are not comparable. Coefficients of devia- 
tion, however, are, and a comparison of the 
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Coefficients of Counter-Majoritarianism in Tables 
2 and 3 suggests a significant consideration about 
Supreme Court behavior. The Coefficient of 
Counter-Majoritarianism in Table 2 suggests that 
the Court is slightly more likely to exercise its 
power of judicial review during realignment 
phases than during noncritical periods. The Co- 
efficient of Counter-Majoritarianism in Table 3 
means that during realignment periods the Court 
is 3.1 times as likely to declare recently enacted 
federal legislation unconstitutional than at other 
times. In relation to each other, however, the two 
coefficients suggest that during realignment peri- 
ods the Court is more than two and one-half times 
as likely to declare recently enacted legislation 
unconstitutional than other legislation." In other 
words, it is not merely that during critical periods 
of partisan realignment the Court is more likely to 
declare recently enacted federal legislation uncon- 
stitutional than at other times, but that during 
realigning periods this is the very sort of congres- 
sional legislation which is most likely to be nuli- 
fied by the Court! 

One might suppose that this finding would 
justify acceptance of the Dahl-Dooley hypothesis. 
But a further modification may elaborate the 
point. Just as the scope of cases which would be 
accepted as evidence that the Court was out of line 
with a prevailing majority was narrowed by 
limiting it to those cases in which legislation not 
more than four years old was held unconstitu- 
tional, the scope of the critical periods may be 
expanded. If the Court is out of line with the will 
of the law-making majority during realignmeat 
periods, it would be reasonable to expect that, as 
the realignment takes place and the newly domi- 
nant coalition begins to consolidate its position, 
the Court will gradually come back into line wich 
that majority by virtue of the recruitment process; 
or, put in statistical terms, the Coefficient of 
Counter-Majoritarianism will decrease over time. 

In order to examine this proposition, it is neces- 
sary to introduce the concept of a lag period.” We 
have oeen examining the behavior of the Court 
only during realigning periods when the Court, 
because of the life tenure of the Justices, is out of 
step with the dominant trends of the political 
times. During and immediately following these 
realigning periods, however, appointments are 
being made to the Court which serve to bring it 
back into line with the dominant political coali- 
tion. If we take as our definition of “lag period” 
that period of time which is required for a new 
majority to be appointed to the Court, we have 


713.1/1.2 = 2.58 

? For a more extensive discussion of the time lag 
between the coming of new party eras and the re- 
structuring of Supreme Court policy making, see Dahl, 
Piuralist Democracy, pp. 154-170. 
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Table 4. Incidence of Supreme Court Cases Declaring 
Congressional Legislation Unconstitutional 
Within Four Years of Enactment (Utilizing 

Modification No. 1) 














Number 
Total of 
Years Cases Index 
Critical periods 45 16 0.36 
Noncritical periods 124 22 0.18 





Coefficient of Counter-Majoritarianism 2.0 





a The expanded critical periods are obtained by 
using the total years of partisan realignment phases 
(see Table 2) plus the total number of years necessary 
for a fifth or majority appointment to be made to the 
Court after the beginning of each of the realignment 
phases. 


the possibility of calculating two different lag 
periods. The first possibility is to calculate the lag 
periods as ending with the fifth or majority ap- 
pointment to the Court after the beginning of the 
realigning period. Using this possibility, the lag 
periods end in 1835, 1864, 1896, and 1938." The 
second possibility is to calculate the lag periods as 
ending with the fifth or majority appointment to 
the Court after the end of the realignment period. 
Using this possibility, the lag periods end in 1836, 
1864, 1909, and 1940.75 If the hypothesis is valid, 
we would expect that the Coefficient of Counter- 
Majoritarianism would be greatest when one uses 
as the measure of critical periods only tbe periods 
of partisan realignment. The coefficient should be 
smallest when one uses as the measure of critical 
periods the expanded eras produced by modifying 
the periods with the second possible and longest 
lag period. And it should be somewhere in be- 
tween these two using the first possible calculation 
of lag period. In other words, one would suspect 
that the greater the length of the critical periods, 
the more the Coefficient of Counter-Majoritarian- 
ism would decrease as the Court comes back into 
line with the dominant law-making majority. 

In fact, this is exactly what we do find. Table 4 
presents the findings when all cases in which con- 
gressional legislation was held unconstitutional 
within four years of its enactment are plotted 
against Chambers's and Burnham’s critical peri- 
ods of partisan realignment with the critical 


9 The fifth appointment to the Court made after the 
beginning of the realignment period, 1888, was made 
in 1894; thus there is no "lag period." Many students 
of the Court have observed that in its decision making 
during this period the Court actually seemed to be 
anticipating the election returns. This pattern of re- 
cruitment suggests why. 

"See note 65. 

5 See note 65. 
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Table 5. Incidence of Supreme Court Cases Declaring 
Congressional Legislation Unconstitutional 
Within Four Years of Enactment 
(Utilizing Modification No. 2) 














Number 
Total of 
Years® Cases Index 
Critical periods 61 20 0.33 
Noncritical periods 107 18 0.17 





Coefficient of Counter-Majoritarianism 1.9 





* The expanded critical periods are obtained by us- 
ing the total years of partisan realignment phases (see 
Table 2) plus the total number of years necessary for a 
fifth or majority appointment to be made to the Court 
after the end of each of the realignment phases. 


periods extended by using the first, shortest lag 
periods. Table 5 illustrates the results produced 
when the very same cases are plotted against the 
same classification scheme, with the exception 
that the critical periods have been extended 
utilizing the second possible definition of “lag 
period.” In short, during periods of electoral and 
partisan realignment, the Court, as a result of its 
life tenure, is most likely to be out of line with the 
new, dominant law-making majority, which, fol- 
lowing Dahl, I have accepted for operational pur- 
poses as the index of majority will. As time passes, 
the new majority is enabled to appoint its own 
adherents to the Supreme bench, and the Court 
increasingly returns to harmony with the new law- 
making majority. Not only is this true logically 
but also, as the decreasing Coefficients of Counter- 
Majoritarianism in Tables 3, 4, and 5 illustrate, it 
is empirically demonstrable. “It is, therefore, ac- 
curate to say that the Court will reflect, in an 
overall, general sense, the values of the dominant 
political coalition capable of electing the presi- 
dent.”’76 

It must be admitted, however, that this study 
represents but a very tentative first step. Not only 
does it suggest ways in which concepts and re- 
search from other areas of the discipline of politi- 
cal science can be utilized to address one of the 
classic problems in public law, it also illustrates 
the methodological and conceptual problems in- 
volved in such borrowing. Much more work can 
and should be done in this area. Different and 
more sophisticated statistical techniques might be 
employed to analyze the data presented here; dif- 
ferent definitions of realignment periods could be 
utilized; and Supreme Court behavior in relation 


Richard Cortner and Clifford Lytle, eds., Modern 
Constitutional Law (New York: Free Press, 1971), 
p. 12, R 
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to different categories of cases might be correlated 
with the electoral realignment data. 

Adopting different definitions of realignment 
phases might involve either the refinement of the 
periods identified here or the use of other scholars’ 
election classifications." Initial tests using some 
of these different classification schemes confirm 
that, while the numbers naturally vary, the overall 
pattern identified here and the conclusions thus 
suggested are the same. Unlike natural scientists, 
however, political scientists too seldom build di- 
rectly on other scholars’ work. Therefore, in the 
interests of comparability and replicability, I have 
confined this study to the periods already utilized 
by Chambers and Burnham in their study of party 
development. For purposes of this analysis, more- 
over, the critical periods of partisan realignment 
have been arbitrarily defined as being eight years 
in length simply for the sake of neatness and order 
and because eight is readily divisible by four, the 
Survey Research Center’s electoral classification 
scheme being applicable only to presidential elec- 
tions. There is, however, nothing sacrosanct 
about eight-year periods, and the realignment 
phases might be more rigorously defined. But, 
again, narrowing the time spans covered or 
juggling a few years about has not significantly 
altered the general pattern reported here. Indeed, 
the use here of some years before the elections 
which brought new coalitions to power as part of 
the realignment phases may very probably have 


-artificially deflated the indexes for the critical 


periods and, thus, the Coefficients of Counter- 
Majoritarianism in Tables 3, 4, and 5. While it is 
reasonable to expect tension between a Court of ` 
old coalition Justices and a new coalition presi- 
dent and Congress, with the old coalition in 
power, as in 1928-1932, one would not expect the 
enactment of legislation which would provoke a 
Supreme Court declaration of unconstitutionality. 
Perhaps future research might attempt to de- 
termine the year of ascendancy of the new coali- 


' tion. One might, for example, define this as pos- 


session of the presidency and then use as the criti- 
cal periods the time between the election of the 
new coalition president and his appointment of a 
presumably sympathetic majority of Justices. 
Using these as realignment years for the Court, 
one would find results not unlike those reported 
here. Reckoning ascendancy by control of Con- 
gress would not change this much. Such attempts 
to determine precise years of ascendancy, how- 
ever, not only must contend with the scholarly 
contentiousness about which elections actually in- 
volved realignments but also will be liable to the 
charge that they have defined the critical periods 
so as to inflate the statistical results. Again, this 


™ See note 22. 
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study has used Dahl’s cases and Chambers and 
Burnham’s classifications in order to achieve a 
more integrated analysis. If the results reported 
here can be achieved by using realignment phases 
not inherently favorable to the thesis, they may 
perhaps be considered to be even more persuasive. 
` In a more substantive vein, judicial review de- 
cisions are only one of several possible indices of 
the relationship between Supreme Court value 
structures and philosophies predominant in the 
larger political processes.78 Court decisions chal- 
lenging presidential actions, for example, might 
be examined within the framework of the S.R.C. 
model. The late Mr. Justice Robert Jackson ob- 
served that 


{The Court] has been in angry collision with most 
dynamic and popular Presidents in our history. Jeffer- 
son retaliated with impeachment; Jackson denied its 
authority; Lincoln disobeyed a writ of the Chief Jus- 
tice; Theodore Roosevelt, after his Presidency, pro- 
posed recall of judicial decisions; Wilson tried to 
liberalize its membership; and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
proposed to “reorganize” it,” 


But note that at least three of these presidents 
have been the products of realigning elections.*? 
Similarly, despite the operational and conceptual 
difficulties involved,? some scheme might be de- 
vised for analyzing the Court's exercise of its 
power to annul state legislation. In this vein, 
Worcester v. Georgia,? the only case in which a 
president apparently ever refused outright to 
execute a Supreme Court decision and one which 
occurred immediately following a realignment 
period, coupled with recent efforts to develop im- 
pact typologies of Supreme Court decisions,® is 
highly suggestive of avenues for future research. 

Ultimately, the subject calls for an extended, 
systematic, historical examination of the Court's 
decision making explicitly based upon the elec- 


38 See, for example, Kurland, Politics, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Warren Court, p. 26. This analysis has, 
of course, been limited to cases involving the consti- 
tutionality of federal statutes for purposes of compara- 
bility with Dahl. 

? Robert Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial Su- 
premacy (New York: Knopf, 1941), pp. ix-x. 

8 Indeed, if one uses Sellers's categorization, five of 
the six Presidents mentioned by Jackson have come 
to office on the crest of realigning elections. See 
Sellers, “The Equilibrium Cycle.” In this regard, 
President Nixon’s attacks upon the Court’s policy 
making and his attempts to change it while in office 
are yet other intriguing data possibly indicative of 
contemporary electoral realignment. See also Duane 
Lockard, The Perverted Priorities of American Poli- 
tics (New York: Macmillan, 1971), pp. 234—235. 

3 See note 15. - 

86 Peters 515 (1832). 

S See Stephen Wasby, The Impact of the United 
States Supreme Court: Some Perspectives (Home- 
wood, Il: Dorsey Press, 1970.) 
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toral classification scheme devised by the S.R.C. 
and elaborated by others, a treatment of the Court 
similar to that which Chambers and Burnham 
have done for the parties. The politically domi- 
nant values of each period must be identified and 
corapared with judicial opinions through in-depth 
content and dialectical analyses to determine if 
the statistically apparent "fit" is present in sub- 
stance.™ Any study such as this, based upon ag- 
gregate data, necessarily sacrifices situational 
focus for numerological standardization, but Su- 
preme Court decisions are not fungible goods. In- 
deed, it is striking that some of those decisions 
which occasioned the loudest protest in their own 
day and which appear frequently in the casebooks 
today did not occur during critical periods of 
partisan realignment.® They are included in the 
casebooks, of course, for reasons other than the 
public furor which they provoked, and such popu- 
lar reaction need not invalidate the view that the 
Court tends to reflect the dominant political 
values. For an unexpected reversal by a presumed 
ally would occasion an intense and bitter response, 
a sort of "stabbed-in-the-back" syndrome. But 
whether such a speculative interpretation is justi- 
fied can be known only through careful, historical 
case analysis focusing upon the political facts of 
individual cases. 


Conclusion 


The question remains, of course, apart from 
being an interesting statistical exercise, what sig- 
nificance this has for an understanding of the 
judicial function. First of all, it suggests that Pro- 
fessors Dahl and Charles Black have been correct 
in emphasizing the Court's function as a legiti- 


“The forthcoming, multivolume Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Devise History of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Paul Freund, may greatly advance this task. 
Given the lawyerly orientation of most of the authors, 
however, there is little reason for encouragement that 
what is here advocated will either be attempted or 
achieved. Indeed, the first two volumes to appear, 
while comprehensive, have received mixed reactions. 
See Julius Goebel, Jr, Antecedents and Beginnings 
to 1801, The Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise History 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, Vol. I 
(New York: Macmillan, 1971), reviewed by Morton 
Horowitz, Harvard Law Review, 85 (March, 1972), 
1076-1082; Charles Fairman, Reconstruction and Re- 
union 1864-88: Part One, The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Devise History of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Vol, VI (New York: Macmillan, 1971), re- 
viewed by Morton Keller, Harvard Law Review, 85 
(March, 1972), 1082-1088. 

*5 For example, Hepburn v. Griswold, 8 Wallace 
603 (1870); Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 
(1918); Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U.S. 20 
(1922). Hammer and Bailey, however, might | be seen 
as coming within a critical period, depending upon 
how one views the Wilson era. See Sellers, ‘The 
Equilibrium Cycle." 
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mating agency. The traditional concept of the 
Court as the champion of minority rights against 
majority demands is /argely incorrect.8” In order 
to bring theoretical concepts of the Court’s func- 
tion into line with empirical reality, emphasis 
should be placed upon the Court's "*yea-saying" 
power rather than upon its “nay-saying” power. 
Put more cryptically, McCulloch v. Maryland®® is 
the most important case in American constitu- 
tional law—not Marbury v. Madison.®® Histori- 
cally, of course, the "nay-saying" power, the 
power of judicial review, has attracted more 
scholarly attention because it is so unique. But in 
both quantitative and qualitative terms the ‘nay- 
saying" power is the less important aspect of 
Supreme Court policy making. 

The "'yea-saying" power, on the other hand, 
involves two aspects. The Court can either expand 
or it can confine or mitigate the operation of 
statutes. This means that students of judicial 
policy making should be paying more attention 
to the Court's statutory, as distinct from its con- 
stitutional, interpretation. In the areas of selective 
service,” welfare,” and civil rights,” to cite but a 
few recent examples, the Court has been making 
public policy of tremendous consequence, though 
without raising any issues of constitutional di- 
mensions. This policy making, however, has 
tended to escape most political scientists, if not 


s Dahl, “Decision-Making”; Charles Black, The 
People and the Court: Judicial Review in a De- 
mocracy (New York: Macmillan, 1960). An excellent 
critique of Black’s work is to be found in Kurland, 
Politics, the Constitution, and the Warren Court, pp. 
34-39. In spite of his criticisms, however, Professor 
Kurland also endorses bv implication the legitimation 
thesis. See Kurland, p. 56, But see Adamany, “Legiti- 
macy, Realigning Elections, and the Supreme Court.” 

& It must be -emphasized that many questions in 
American politics end certainly many which reach 
the Supreme Court do not resolve themselves into 
clear-cut issues of a majority versus a minority. 
Rather, in a system of “minorities rule," many politi- 
cal issues involve conflict between two, competing 
minorities, In such situations, however the Court 
strikes the balance, it will by definition advance the 
rights of a minority. See generally Robert Dahl, 4 
Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956), 

954 Wheaton 316 (1819). 

®1 Cranch 137 (1803). 

? For example, United States v. Seeger, 380 U.S. 
1 (1965); Oestereich v. Selective Service, 393 U.S. 
233 (1968); Gutknecht v. United States, 396 U.S. 
295 (1970); Breen v. Selective Service, 396 U.S. 460 
(1970); Welsh v. United States, 398 U.S. 333 
(1970). 

* Townsend v. Swank, 404 U.S. 282 (1972); Jeffer- 
son v. Hackney, 406 U.S. £35 (1972); Carleson v. 
Remillard, 406 U. S. 598 (1972). 

? For example, Daniel v. Paul 395 U.S. 298 
(1969): Sullivan v. Little Hunting Park, Inc, 396 
US. 229 (1969); Moose Lodge v. Irvis, 407 U.S. 
163 (1972). 
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attorneys.” Confining the attention to judicial 
findings of unconstitutionality ignores, as did 
Dahl, the decisions most pertinent in practice to 
the questions of whether and how much the Court 
has succeeded in imposing its own will in the 
place of Congress's. A systematic study of statu- 
tory interpretation might very well yield richer 
results. 

This, in turn, suggests that students of the ju- 
dicial process should stop equating “activism” 
with “judicial creativity." Several years ago, Mr. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter delivered an address in 
which be claimed that John Marshall had actually 
been a practitioner of judicial restraint.” The re- 
action of the legal profession was one of general 
hilarity. Everyone knew Marshall had been an 
activist. But, according to a more complex way of 
looking at the judicial function, was not Frank- 
furter correct? After all, in thirty-five years on the 
bench, Marshall declared only one portion of one 
fairly limited congressional statute to be unconsti- 
tutional. But he was a very creative judge. 

Finally, however, it must be emphasized that 
this analysis suggests that the traditional concept 
of the Court as the protector of minorities is not 
entirely incorrect. The debate between the judicial 
activists and the advocates of judicial restraint is 
particularly relevant during transitional phases of 
partisan realignment. In fact, by focusing the de- 


- bate on these periods of political instability, one 


actually heightens the saliency of that debate, 
making it more crucial for both the Court and the 
country. But most of the time that debate will be 
irrelevant to the actual configurations of political 
power within the American constitutional system. 
As Professor Philip B. Kurland has argued, 


There is at least one lesson to be derived from the 
history of the [Court]... and that is that the equation 
cannot be drawn—as it so frequently is drawn—be- 
tween “activist” and “liberal” or between "judicial 
restraint” and “conservative.” An “activist” Court is 
essentially one that is out of step with the legislative 
or executive branches of the government. It will thus 
be “liberal” or “conservative” depending upon which 
role its prime antagonist has adopted. . . . . 

There is obviously little merit in rehearsing the argu- 
ments about whether it was intended to grant the 
Supreme Court the power of judicial review over na- 
tional legislation, Even the question of the scope of 
that authority, which is still much mooted, puts undue 
emphasis on what has not been a central question. 


* But see Martin Shapiro, Law and Politics in the 
Supreme Court (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 
715-173, 253-327; and The Supreme Court and Ad- 
ministrative Agencies (New York: Free Press, 1967); 
Richard Funston, ed, Judicial Crises: The Supreme 
Court in a Changing America (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman, 1974), p. v. 

"Felix Frankfurter, “John Marshall and the Judi- 
cial Function,” Harvard Law Review, 69 (Decem- 
ber, 1955), 217-238. 
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For the fact of the matter is—whatever the romance 
may be—that so far as the relations between Court 
and Congress are concerned, the invalidation of na- 
tional legislation has proved historically to be neither 
so important nor so exacerbating of the differences be- 
tween the two branches as law professors wculd 
make it.® 


If, then, the Court is normally in line with 
popular or, at least, law-making majorities, what 
function could it possibly serve? Traditional the- 
ory had a role for the Court to play, the protector 
of minority rights against the potential tyranny of 
the majority of the moment. If the Court does not 
normally play that role, does it serve any function 
at all which is distinctive to it? Because, if it does 
not, it is an absurd example of governmental 
"featherbedding" and should be abolished. In 
fact, it may be argued that the Court does play a 
role that differs from the legislative and executive 
functions and is peculiarly. suited to its capabili- 
ties. That argument rests on the distinction be- 
tween expediency and principle and begins with 
the premise that all governmental actions have 
two kinds of effects. The first is their immediate, 
intended effects. For example, faced with a major 
national economic crisis, we pass legislation which 
infringes upon agreements entered into between 
private individuals, ie., contracts. The second 
kind of effect of any public program or policy is 
its bearing upon principles or values which we 
believe to be fundamental and of general applica- 
bility; or, to take our example again, we believe in 
the right of the majority to determine the course 
of government and in the right of the nation to 
protect its existence in times of crisis, either mili- 
tary or economic.** We are all able to perceive 
the rélation between our immediate needs or de- 
Sires and a particular governmental action, and 
it is these perceptions which we transmit, by virtue 
of the electoral process, to our representatives. 
But we are not always able to perceive, because we 
do not always care about, the relation of a given 
policy, program, or action to our long-term 
values. 

Assuming that we wish to have principled gov- 
ernment, some agency must, in the normal opera- 
tion of the policy process, be primarily concerned 
with society's fundamental, underlying values; 
and practical, if not philosophic, reasons dictate 
that this agency be one or another of the branches 
of the federal government. Which one? I submit 
not only that it should be but also that, in the 
American constitutional system, it can only be 


9? Kurland, Politics, the Constitution, and the 
Warren Court, pp. 17-18, 22. See also Schubert, Ju- 
dicial Policy-Making, pp. 145—157. 

"See Home Building & Loan Assoc. v. Blaisdell, 
290 U.S. 398 (1934). 
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the Supreme Court.” The Court, by virtue of its 
institutional position, is able to deal with matters 
of principle, whereas Congress and the president, 
because they are responsible to the electoral whims 
of the moment, cannot. The Justices "have, or 
should have, the leisure, the training, and the in- 
sulation to follow the ways of the scholar in pur- 
suing the ends of government.” This situation 
and the marvelously functional mystique of the 
judicial process—those seemingly esoteric institu- 
tional customs—allow the Court to appeal to our 
principled good sense, which may be forgotten in 
the heat of the moment. It is true, as Dahl points 
out, that the Court cannot withstand us when we 
are determined, but through the exercise of its 
power of judicial review it may entreat us to take 
a sober second thought about the course which 
we have set for ourselves. 

Perhaps the argument can be cast in compara- 
tive, even metaphorical, terms. In communist 
Systems, it is the work of the theoretician to re- 
interpret Marx so as to bring his philosophy and 
the immediate acts of the government into accord. 
With respect to the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court is the theoretician of American democracy. 
Or, to cast another metaphor, Louis Heren, 
formerly Washington correspondent of the London 
Times, has compared the Court’s functional re- 
lationship to the policy-making agencies of Ameri- 
can government with that of the Church to the 
medieval monarch.?? It is the Court's function to. 
legitimate, if possible, contemporary public acts 
by demonstrating their consonance with funda- 
mental constitutional principles. It was Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes who perhaps best 
expressed the significance of this function: 


The past gives us our vocabulary and fixes the limits 
of our imagination; we cannot get away from it. There 
is, too, a peculiar logical pleasure in making manifest 
the continuity between what we are doing and what 
has been done before.! 


The Court, then, may be conceived of as an educa- 
tional institution. The Justices of the Supreme 
Court, as Professor Eugene Rostow has put it, 
"are inevitably teachers in a vital national semi- 
nar." They are in a better position to conduct 


See also Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch, 
pp. 23-28; Wechsler, “Neutral Principles.” 

8 Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch, pp. 25-26. 

2 Louis Heren, The New American Commonwealth 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1968), p. 18. 

10 Oliver Wendell Holmes, Collected Legal Papers 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920), p. 
139. 

11 Eugene Rostow, The Sovereign Prerogative: The 
Supreme Court and the Quest for Law (New Haven, . 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1962), pp. 167-168. 
Compare Rostow’s analogy with Lowi, The End of 
Liberalism, p. 314: 

In the United States the history of political 
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such a seminar than any other officials in Ameri- 
can government. 

Finally, in this respect, it may be noted that 
this concept of the Court as an institution which 
brings our short-run, expedient means into accord 
with our long-run ends or principles is also 
grounds for justifying the Court’s power of judi- 
cial review. For what would be the good of a 
declaration of legitimacy from an institution 
which had no choice but to validate everything 
that was brought before it? It is only because the 
Court has the power to annul that its validation is 
worthwhile." This argument, derived from Pro- 
fessor Black's legitimation thesis, has seldom re- 
ceived better empirical support tban in the inordi- 
nate haste with which the Voting Right Acts 
Amendments of 1970, enfranchising eighteen- 
year-olds, were brought before the Court for 
constitutional validation?" 

Holmes’s assessment of Marshall, then, may be 
extended to the Court qua institution: Its signifi- 
cance is essentially symbolic.!^! Its most striking 
power, judicial review, is largely, if not solely, 
symbolic and is merely the logical corollary of its 
power to legitimate. As Lord Bryce would have 


theory since the founding of the Republic 
has resided in the Supreme Court. The 
future of political theory lies there too. 

Thus, the legitimation thesis does not necessarily 
depend, as Professor Adamany claims, upon popular 
acceptance of the myth of a self-interpreting Consti- 
tution, See Adamany, "Legitimacy, Realigning Elec- 
tions, and the Supreme Court," p. 797. It is for the 
Court to teach—to convince—that the policies of the 
dominant coalition are within the broad mainstream 
of American constitutional values. 

3? See Black, The People and the Court, p. 53. 

08 Oregon v. Mitchell, 400 U.S. 112 (1970). 

1% Holmes, Legal Papers, p. 270. 

X5 See Thurman Arnold, The Symbols of Govern- 
ment (New Haven, Conn. Yale University Press, 
1935); Edward S. Corwin, “The Constitution As In- 
strument And As Symbol,” American Political Sci- 
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it, the Court derives its authority by being "the 
living voice of the Constitution, the unfolder of 
the mind of the people... .”° This view only 
serves to re-emphasize the relation between the 
conditions of freedom and a people's "civic cul- 
ture." As Mr. Justice Jackson so cogently put the 
matter, 


It is not idle speculation to inquire which comes 
first, either in time or importance, an independent and 
enlightened judiciary or a free and tolerant society. 
Must we first maintain a system of free political gov- 
ernment to assure a free judiciary, or can we rely on 
an aggressive, activist judiciary to guarantee free 
government ? While each undoubtedly is a support for 
the other, and the two are frequently found together, 
it is my belief that the attitude of a society and of its 
organized political forces, rather than its legal ma- 
chinery, is the controllin g force in the character of free 
institutions. 


Some may discount the importance of this ob- 
servation. They would do well, however, to recall 
another of Holmes’s dicta: 


At this time we need education in the obvious more 
than the investigation of the obscure. 


ence Review, 30 (December, 1936), 1072-1085; Max 
Lerner, “Constitution and Court as Symbols,” Yale 
Law Journal, 46 (June, 1937), 1291-1319. One of the 
more interesting aspects of these studies of the sym- 
bolic functions of the Court and the Constitution 
is their dates of publication, no doubt owing largely 
to the Court’s travails with the New Deal. Since the 
1930s the study of the symbolic uses of constitutional 
adjudication appears to have fallen into desuetude. 
For example, Murray Edelman’s admirable analysis 
of Politics as Symbolic Action (Chicago: Markham, 
1971) contains not even a passing reference to the 
judicial process. 

39 fames Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 2nd 
ed. rev. (New York: Macmillan, 1891), I, 348. 

3X Robert Jackson, The Supreme Court in the 
American System of Government (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1955), p. 81. 

108 Holmes, Legal Papers, pp. 292-293. 
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The outcomes of midterm congressional elec- 
tions appear as a mixture of the routine and the 
inexplicable. In every off-year congressional elec- 
tion but one since the Civil War, the political 
party of the incumbent President has lost seats in 
the House of Representatives. Yet the factors ex- 
plaining the variation around the usual aggregzte 
outcome of midterms are not well understood; 
indeed, in Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, 
V. O. Key suggested that the nature of the mid- 
term verdict lacked explanation in any theory of 
a rational electorate: i 


Since the electorate cannot change administraticrs 
at midterm elections, it can only express its appro~ | 
or disapproval by returning or withdrawing legislat-ve 
majorities. At least such would be the rational hypo: h- 
esis about what the electorate might do. In fact, 30 
such logical explanation can completely describe 
what it does at midterm elections. The Founding 
Fathers, by the provision for midterm elections, built 
into the constitutional system a procedure whose 
Strange consequences lack explanation in any thecry 
that personifies the electorate as a rational god of 
vengeance and of reward.! 


Furthermore, the central facts of midterm elec- 
tions—the almost invariable loss by the Presi- 
dent's party combined with the great stability in 
partisan swings compared to on-year elections*— 


* I wish to thank Marge Cruise, Jan Juran, Alce 
Anne Navin, Susan Spock, Michael Stoto, and 
Richard Sun for their help in the collection and 
analysis of the data. John L. McCarthy, Richard A. 
Brody, Gerald H. Kramer, Duane Lockard, David 
Seidman, and Jack Walker provided advice and cn- 
couragement. Financial support came from the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and International Affairs 
at Princeton University and from a fellowship at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Ssi- 
ences. Early drafts of the paper were presented in 
seminars at the Center (October, 1973); the Eay 
Area Political Behavior Seminar (January, 197-); 
and Princeton University (October, 1974). A partial, 
preliminary version of the model is reported in Ed- 
ward R. Tufte, Data Analysis for Politics and Pol.cy 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1974), 
pp. 140-145, I wish also to thank several anonymcus 
reviewers and Dr. Ellen Y. Siegelman of the Revizw 
for their helpful comments. These individuals aad 
institutions do not, of course, bear responsibility tor 
the faults of the study. 

1V, O. Key, Jr, Politics, Parties, and Pressrre 
Groups, 5th ed. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1964), pp. 567-568. 

*Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, "Pa-ty 
Government and the Saliency of Congress,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 26 (Winter, 1962), 531—546. 


both suggest an electorate returning to their nor- 
mal partisan alignment after the more hectic 
presidential contest two years earlier, rather than 
an electorate respording to short-term national 
forces and acting as a "rational god of vengeance 
and of reward." In seeking to explain the sources 
of midterm loss, both Campbell and Key empha- 
sized the differences in turnout in off-year com- 
pared to on-year elections—rather than short-run 
factors such as the electorate's evaluation of the 
performance of the President and his party.’ Fol- 
lowing up this approach, Hinckley assessed the 
administration's midterm loss with reference to 
the prior presidential election and concluded: 
* ,..the midterm ‘referendum’ appears quite 
derivative. It is, in part, a continuation of the 
verdict expressed in the preceding presidential 
elections and, in part, an adjustment of that ver- 
dict, an adjustment built into the midterm by the 
preceding presidential election."4 Another recent 
analysis of midterms from 1954 to 1970 concludes 
that they are *'non-events" and "non-elections," 
predictable solely from the preceding presidential 
election.’ Finally, the Stokes-Miller study of the 


3 Angus Campbell, “Voters and Elections: Past and 
Present," Journal of Politics, 26 (November, 1964), 
745-757; Angus Campbell, "Surge and Decline: A 
Study of Electoral Change," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
24 (Fall 1960), 397-418; and Key, pp. 568-569, 

‘Barbara Hinckley, “Interpreting House Midterm 
Elections: Toward a Measurement of the In-Party’s 
‘Expected’ Loss of Seats," American Political Science 
Review, 61 (September, 1967), 700. 

5 Mark N. Franklin, "A ‘Non-election’ in America? 
Predicting the Results of the 1970 Mid-term Election 
for the U.S. House of Representatives,” British 
Journal of Political Science, 1 (October, 1971), 508— 
513. See also Anthony King, "Why AIl Governments 
Lose By-Elections," New Society, March 21, 1968, 
pp. 413-415; Nigel Lawson, "A New Theory of By- 
Elections," Spectator, November, 1968, pp. 651—652; 
and John D. Lees, "Campaigns and Parties—The 
1970 American Mid-Term Elections and Beyond," 
Parliamentary Affairs, 24 (Autumn, 1971), 312-320. 
The view that midterms represent, in large measure, 
the electoral swing of the pendulum (or electoral 
surge and decline) does not seem to be held by 
politicians. Sam Kernell has compiled convincing evi- 
dence that a central premise among American poli- 
ticians is that "the president's popularity directly 
affects his congressional party candidates’ chances 
for election” in midterms: Sam Kernell, “Presidential 
Popularity and Negative Voting: An Alternative Ex- 
planation of the Mid-Term Electoral Decline of the 
President’s Party,” paper delivered at the 1974 annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association. 
See also the variety of interpretations of the outcome 
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1958 midterm found that voters were simply not 
responding to the parties’ legislative records in 
casting midterm ballots. 

Nevertheless the prevailing view of midterm 
outcomes as an adjustment restoring the normal 
partisan equilibrium unrelated to objective events 
in the two years prior to the midterm is incom- 
plete, for while it explains why the President’s 
party should almost always be operating in the 
loss column, it does not account for the number 
of votes and seats lost by the President’s party. In 
statistical parlance, the adjustment model of mid- 
term congressional elections explains the location 
of the mean rather than variability about the 
mean. But, as Key indicated, “The significance 
of a specific midterm result comes not from the 
simple fact of losses by the President’s party. 
Some loss is to be expected. It is the magnitude of 
the loss that is important.” 

In this study, we seek to explain the magnitude 
of the national midterm loss by the President's 
party: why do some presidents lose fewer congres- 
sional seats at midterm than other presidents? 
Do the outcomes of midterm congressional elec- 
tions represent the electorate's evaluation of the 
President's performance? Do such outcomes re- 
flect the electorate's evaluation of the administra- 
tion’s management of the economy? If a relatively 
large proportion of the electorate approves the 
President's handling of his job or his management 
of the economy, then does his party lose less in 
the midterm congressional elections? Or, on the 
other hand, is the midterm “referendum” only 
“derivative” and the outcomes lacking in rational 
explanation? Since those citizens showing up at 
the polls in the midterm are probably somewhat 
more politically sophisticated and interested than 
those voting in on-year elections,’ the assertion 
that midterm outcomes are "irrational" provides 
a substantial challenge to the view that the elec- 
torate behaves in rational ways, or at least in ways 
somewhat responsive to the political environ- 
ment. 

Because there are no other targets available at 
the midterm, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
some voters opposed to the President might take 








of British by-elections in Chris Cook and John Rams- 
den, eds., By-Elections in British Politics (New: York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1973). Alternative midterm models 
are discussed in Richard W. Boyd and James T. 
Murphy, "How Many Seats Will the Republicans 
Lose? Changes in the House: A Prediction," New Re- 
public, October 24, 1970, pp. 12-14. 

Key, p. 569. 

"'This conventional description of the midterm 
electorate has been challenged by the evidence of 
Robert B. Arseneau and Raymond E. Wolfinger, “Vot- 
ing Behavior in Congressional Elections," paper de- 
livered at the 1973 annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association. 
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Figure 1. Relationship Between Evaluations of the 
President and Vote For Congressional Candidate, 1968. 
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Source: Arseneau and Wolfinger, “Voting Behavior in 
Congressional Elections,” p. 16. 


out their dissatisfaction with the incumbent ad- 
ministration on the congressional candidates of 
the President's party. Arseneau and Wolfinger, 
using survey data, provide some evidence that 
“|, the public image of Congress is rather un- 
differentiated and, moreover,-assessments of the 
two parties’ performance are likely to be deter- 
mined predominantly by evaluations of the presi- 
dent rather than Congress. ... congressional 
candidates are likely to suffer or benefit from 
voters’ estimates of how well the president has 
been doing his job.”’® Figure 1 shows their analysis 
of the Survey Research Center data for the 1968 
election; for voters of both parties, support for 
Democratic congressional candidates increases by 
about thirty percentage points as the evaluations 
of President Johnson go from “poor” to “very 
good.” . 

Thus our first link in the model explaining mid- 
term outcomes is the relationship between the 
aggregate outcome and the electorate's evaluation 
of the President at the time of the election: at 


3 Arseneau and Wolfinger, p. 3. Several other recent 
studies have greatly reinforced the evidence linking 
evaluations of the incumbent president to electoral 
choices in congressional races. See Kernell, ‘Presi- 
dential Popularity and Negative Voting," for an ex- 
tensive analysis of Gallup poll data in six midterm 
elections; and James E. Piereson, "Presidential Popu- 
larity and Midterm Voting at Different Electoral 
Levels," American Journal of Political Science, forth- 
coming, November, 1975, which uses data from the 
1970 election study conducted by the Center for 
Political Studies at the University of Michigan. 
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what rate fluctuations in presidential popularity 
are translated into fluctuations in votes and con- 
gressional seats in off-year elections? Two kinds 
of evidence help assess the relationship: aggregate 
data for the whole nation and individual inter- 
views in surveys of the electorate. Although this 
study is largely based on aggregate data, fortu- 
nately some new detailed material at the indi- 
vidual level also bears on the issue. 

The second explanatory variable in our analysis 
of midterm outcomes is the performance of the 
economy in the year prior to the midterm. There 
is already available a careful study linking pre- 
vailing economic conditions to aggregate elec- 
toral outcomes, including midterms. Kramer's 
model explains 56 per cent of the variation in the 
national partisan division of vote in the midterms 
from 1898 to 1962.? Although these results have 
been subjected to vigorous, but not convincing, 
critiques by Stigler and others, it seems clear from 
Kramer's analysis that midterm outcomes are 
responsive to changes in objective economic con- 
ditions taking place between the presidential elec- 
tion and the midterm itself.!? 

In summary, our data analysis here will esti- 
mate the impact on midterm congressional elec- 
tions of the electorate's evaluations of presiden- 
tial performance and of prevailing economic con- 
ditions prior to the election. Such estimates lead 
to predictions of the national partisan division of 
the congressional vote. That vote, of course, is 
not the ultimate measure of the midterm outcome 
—it is the resulting partisan distribution of seats 
in the House of Representatives that matters po- 
litically. As we will see, the translation of votes 


? Gerald H. Kramer, “Short-Term Fluctuations in 
U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964," American Political 
Science Review, 65 (March, 1971), 131—143. A data 
error in this paper is corrected in its Bobbs-Merrill 
reprint (PS-498); see also Saul Goodman and Gerald 
H. Kramer, "Commentary on Arcelus and Meltzer, 
‘The Effect of Aggregate Economic Conditions on 
Congressional Elections'," American Political Science 
Review, forthcoming; Gerald H. Kramer and Susan J. 
Lepper, "Congressional Elections," in The Dimensions 
of Quantitative Research in History, ed. William O. 
Aydelotte, Allan G. Bogue, ánd Robert William Fogel 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 256- 
284; and Susan J. Lepper, “Voting Behavior and 
Aggregate Policy Targets" Public Choice, 18 (Sum- 
mer, 1974), 67-81. 

10 George J. Stigler, “General Economic Conditions 
and National Elections,” American Economic Review, 
63 (May, 1973), 160-167; and further discussion by 
Paul W. McCracken, Arthur M. Okun, and others, 
pp. 169—180. Stigler's method might best be described 
as a “most squares” technique: find the specification 
that maximizes the error variance. But the. outstand- 
ing work in discovering the pessimum most squares 
model is Francisco Arcelus and Allen H. Meltzer, 
“The Effect of Aggregate Economic Conditions on 
Congressional Elections,” American Political Science 
Review, forthcoming; see the reply of Goodman and 
Kramer. 
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into seats has changed considerably over the 
period covered in our study: comparable shifts in 
the midterm partisan division of the vote are now 
worth less than half as much in terms of congres- 
sional seats compared to 35 years ago!!—thus sig- 
nificantly muting the impact of midterm elections 
on party alignment in the House. It is therefore 
not enough to explain and predict the partisan 
division of the vote; it is necessary also to take 
into account the changing political consequences 
of that vote resulting from the changing character 
of the translation of votes into congressional 
seats. Thus the model is: 


Public approval of 
President at time 
of midterm election 


Pre-election shifts in 
economic conditions 
N r4 
Magnitude of national vote 
loss by President's party 


Magnitude of congressional 
seat loss by President's party 


Measuring the Variables in the Model 


A substantial amount of recent research has 
contemplated the three variables in the first stage 
of the model: the measurement of economic per- 
formance in relation to electoral outcomes, the 
meaning of the long-run Gallup poll question on 
approval of the President, and the proper way to 
interpret midterm congressional outcomes with 
respect to the vote and the seat loss by the Presi- 
dent's party. Yt is clear from Stigler's study that 
the results in the aggregate analysis of congres- 
sional elections are sensitive to the particular spe- 
cification of variables in the model. The problem 
is further complicated by the difficulty of choosing 


among alternative specifications, given the rela- 


tively small number of data points, the high inter- 
correlation between alternative measures of the 
same general concept, and difficulty in handling 
idiosyncratic problems such as third party candi- 
dacies, elections that involve unusual factors, and 
the like. In the face of these problems, some spe- 
cial attention to the particular operationalization 
of each variable is necessary, even though each 
seemingly has rather obvious empirical referents. 

The most important variable to measure well is 
the dependent or response variable, the magnitude 
of the midterm loss by the President's party. As 
most discussions evaluating midterm losses point 
out, the idea of “loss” implies the question “Rela- 
tive to what?"? The relevant comparison, it 


11 On the translation of votes into seats, see Edward 
R. Tufte, "The Relationship Between Seats and Votes 
in Two-Party Systems," American Political Science Re- 
view, 67 (June, 1973), 540—554. 

T? Hinckley, “Interpreting House Midterm Elec- 
tions;" Harvey Zeidenstein, “Measuring Congressional 
Seat Losses in Mid-Term Elections,” Journal of Poli- 
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seems, is between the normal, long-run congres- 
sional vote for the political party of the current 
President and the outcome of the midterm elec- 
tion at hand—that is, a standardized vote loss that 
takes the long-run partisan trend into account: 


standardized vote loss by 
President's party in the i = 
midterm election i election 


Thus the loss is measured with respect to how 
well the party of the current President has nor- 
mally done, where the normal vote is computed by 
averaging that party’s national vote over the 
eight preceding both on-year and off-year con- 
gressional elections.? This standardization is 
necessary because the Democrats have dominated 
postwar congressional elections; if the unstan- 
dardized vote won by the President’s party is used 
as the response (dependent) variable, the Republi- 
can presidents would appear to do poorly. For 
example, when the Republicans win 48 per cent of 
the national congressional vote, it is, relatively, a 
substantial victory for that party and should be 
counted as such. The eight-election standardiza- 
tion takes this effect into account as well as yield- 
ing a model with a bit of dynamics to it.“ It is 


tics, 34 (February, 1972), 272-276; and A. H. Taylor, 
“The Proportional Decline Hypothesis in English 
Elections,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Series A, 135 (1972), 365-369. 

See the normalizations in William H. Flanigan 
and Nancy H. Zingale, "The Measurement of Elec- 
toral Change,” Political Methodology, 1 (Summer, 
1974), 49-82; also William H. Flanigan and Nancy H. 
Zingale, “Electoral Competition and Partisan Realign- 
ment,” paper delivered at the 1973 annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association. The 
standard discussion is, of course, Philip E. Converse, 
“The Concept of a Normal Vote,” in Angus Campbell 
et al, Elections and the Political Order (New York: 
Wiley, 1966), pp. 9-39. 

“The Democratic loss in the 1938 midterm election 
is measured relative to the share of votes received by 
Democratic congressional candidates in the previous 
three elections (1932, 1934, and 1936), rather than the 

_ eight used for estimating the normal vote in the other 
midterms. The eight election normalization fails for 
1938 because of the rapid and extensive realignment 
from 1930 to 1932; thus the averaged results of con- 
gressional elections from 1932 on gives a more 
reasonable estimate of the 1938 normal vote than the 
inclusion of several Republican dominated years prior 
to the realignment. The percentage share of the con- 
gressional vote received by the Democrats during 
that period shows the problem: 


1938 50.8% 
1936 56.2% 
1934 56.2% 
1932 56.9% 
1930 45.9% 
1928 42.8% 
1926 41.6% 
1924 42.1% 
1922 46.4% 
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straightforward, furthermore, to reconstruct the 
actual or predicted outcome from the standard- 
ized vote, thereby permitting pre-election predic- 
tions of the partisan division of the vote. There- 


are many alternative ways of quantitatively as- 


average national congressional 


dent in previous elections 


sessing the midterm loss.5 The elections used in 
the standardization could be weighted, with the 
heaviest weight given to the most recent elections. 
On-year congressional elections might be dis- 
carded altogether. A larger or smaller number of 
elections might be used. In general, most of the 
obvious alternatives are highly correlated; in ad- 
dition, experiments with a variety of methods for 
computing the normal vote revealed that the 
model performed well under most reasonable al- 
ternatives. Table 1 shows the computations for 
the midterm elections from 1938 to 1970. 

Let us now consider the explanatory variables, 
the public’s approval of the President and the 
economic conditions prevailing at the time of mid- 
term election. 

The only long-run consistent measure of the 
public’s evaluation of the President’s general per- 
formance is the standard Gallup poll question 
asked in their monthly surveys: “Do you approve 
or disapprove of the way [the incumbent] is 
handling his job as President ?"!$ While the Gallup 


From this series, its seems clear that a reasonable 
estimate of the normal Democratic vote for the 1938 
election should be based on the elections of 1932, 
1934, and 1936, rather than earlier years. 

15 See Harvey M. Kabaker, "Estimating the Normal 
Vote in Congressional Elections," Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 13 (February, 1969), 58-83. 

1 The presidential approval ratings from 1946 to 
1970 are from The Gallup Opinion Index, 64 (Oc- 
tober, 1970), 16; the 1938 approval rate, 57 per cent, 
was averaged (because of inconsistencies in question 
wording and survey dates) from two surveys: Sep- 
tember, 1938—"Are you for or against Roosevelt 
today?" 55.2 per cent; and October, 1938—"In gen- 
eral do you approve or disapprove of Roosevelt as 
President?" 59.6 percent. The source for the 1938 
data is George Gallup, The Gallup Poll (New York: 
Random House, 1972), pp. 118, 122. Similar, but not 
identical figures are reported in a fine study by Wesley 
C. Clark, "Economic Aspects of a President's Popu- 
larity" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 
1943), p. 47, which also contains an extensive discus- 
sion of the early years of the series. A flawed analysis 
of the factors affecting the ratings is given in John 
E. Mueller, "Presidential Popularity from Truman to 
Johnson," American Political Science Review, 64 . 
(March, 1970), 18-34; and in John E. Mueller, War, 
Presidents and Public Opinion (New York: Wiley, 
1973). The substantive and statistical difficulties in 
Mueller’s analysis are discussed in Richard A. Brody 
and Benjamin I. Page, “The Impact of Events on 
Presidential Popularity: The Johnson and Nixon Ad- 
ministrations," paper delivered at the 1972 annual 
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Table 1. Data for Midterm Elections 








V; Nis 


Nationwide Midterm Mean Congressional Standardized Vote Loss 
(—) or Gain (+) by 
President’s Party in 


Congressional Vote for Vote for Party of In- 
Party of Incumbent cumbent President :n 


Yi-Vi—Ni* Pi AE; 
Gallup Poll Yearly Change 

Rating of Presi- in Real Dispos- 

dent at Time of able Income 





Year President 8 Prior Elections Midterm Election Election Per Capita 
1938 50.82% Democratic 57.18%* —6.36% 57% —$82 
1946 45.27% Democratic 52.57% —7.30% 32% —$36 
1950 50.04% Democratic 52.04% —2.00% . 43% $99 
1954 47.46% Republican 49.79% —2.33% 65% —$12 
1958 43.90% Republican 49.83% —5.93% 56% —$13 
1962 52.4295 Democratic 51.63% +0.79% 67% $60 
1966 51.33% Democratic 53.06% —1.73% 48% $96 
1970 45.68% Republican 46.66% —0.98% 56% $69 








* For 1938, mean is based on last three elections only. See note 14. 


poll has asked for evaluations of the President 
since 1935 (thereby limiting our study to the mid- 
terms since 1938), the wording of the question has 
shifted and it was only in 1945 that the standard 
wording was adopted. The wording used immedi- 
ately prior to the 1938 midterm, however, di-fers 
only slightly from the postwar surveys and conse- 
quently our analysis includes the 1938 survey 
results." 

Table 1 shows the approval ratings from the 
surveys taken prior to each midterm election. 
The simple correlation between the normalized 
midterm loss by the party of the President and 
the pre-election approval rating is .50, indicating 
that larger losses are associated with lower 
popularity. 

Although we have only a single relatively zon- 
sistent indicator over the years of the putlic’s 
evaluation of the President, there are available, 
on the other hand, many different possible mea- 
sures for the other dependent variable, the per- 
formance of the economy. Neither theory nor 
data strongly suggest a good choice. The discus- 
sions of the studies of Kramer and Stigler by 
McCracken, Okun, Riker and Ireland reveal 
many speculations and little theory—beyond the 
observation, agreed upon by all, that general eco- 
nomic conditions might somehow have an effect 
on some elections—that suggest specific hypcthe- 
ses about which economic variables should be 
important or what kinds of time perspec-ives 
voters might use in evaluating the pre-election 





meeting of the American Political Science Association; 
and in Douglas A. Hibbs, Jr., "Problems of Stetisti- 
cal Estimation and Causal Inference in Time-Series 
Regression Models,” in Sociological Methodology, 
1973-1974, ed, Herbert Costner (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1974), pp. 252—308. 

“The details of the shifting wording are in Clark, 
Economic Aspects of a President's Popularity, pp. 47, 
55-60. 


performance of the economy.!* Kramer's empiri- 
cal work has shown the political importance of 
inter-election shifts in real income and of inflation; 
both seem to have more impact on congressional 
elections than do shifts of ordinary magnitude in 
unemployment.!® The best measure of economic 
conditions for our mocel therefore appears to be 
pre-election changes in real disposable income per 
capita. This measure may reflect the economic 


7  Stigler's article itself, as well as the commentary, 
makes clear the lack of theoretical specificity found in 
current models correlating economic time series to 
electoral outcomes; see Stigler, “General Economic 
Conditions and National Elections,” pp, 160-167; and 
further comments, 168-180. Stigler uses a two-year 
difference to compute the change in economic condi- 
tions for his model, on the view that voters compare 
the change in the economy in the current election year 
with that at the time of the previous election two 
years before. That model seems doubtful, attributing 
an excessively long time perspective to voters, espe- 
cially for moderate economic changes. Another way 
to look at the matter is to consider the voter’s prob- 
lem as the generation of an estimate of the rate of 
real economic change immediately prior to the elec- 
tion—in order to estimate what can be expected 
with respect to the performance of the economy 
under the incumbent administration. If those expecta- 
tions are good, the party of the incumbent President 
receives a vote; otherwise the out-party gets the vote. 
If this is a reasonable description of the problem 
facing the voter, then the voter would probably not 
use Stigler's method—a two-year difference in eco- 
nomic changes—to estimate expected or immediately 
past economic performance. A one-year difference is 
at least slightly more realistic. Additional progress 
on this question can probably be made by examining 
survey evidence at the individual level rather than by 
still more specifications of aggregate models. 

? Kramer, p. 139; see also Goodman and Kramer. 

2 The yearly change in real disposable personal in- 
come per capita (in 1958 dollars) was computed from 
data in The Annual Report of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, 1973 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1973), p. 213; and The 
Annual Report of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
1971, p. 215. 
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concerns of many voters, for it assesses the short- 
run shift in average economic conditions, mea- 
sured in terms of real purchasing power, prevail- 
ing at the individual level—a shift in conditions 
for which some voters might hold the incumbent 
administration and the political party of the in- 
cumbent administration responsible. 

In summary, our model explaining the midterm 
vote received by the political party of the in- 
cumbent President is: 


Y; = Bo + BP: + BX(AE) + ws 


where 


(1) 


Y;= standardized midterm vote for the politi- 
cal party of the incumbent President in 
the i midterm congressional election, 
Yi=Vi-N8; 

V;=nationwide share of the two-party con- 
gressional vote received by political party 
of the incumbent President in the it mid- 
term; . 

N$- normal congressional vote for the politi- 
ca] party of the incumbent President at 
the time of the i midterm; computed as 
the average, over the preceding eight con- 
gressional elections (both on- and off- 
years) prior to the i midterm, of the na- 


Standardized vote loss by President's party in the midterm = £o + 8i [ 


tionwide share of the two-party congres- 
sional vote received by the political party 
of the President in office at the time of 
the i midterm; 

P,=percentage of sample in Gallup poll in 
September prior to the i midterm who 
approve of the job the incumbent Presi- 
dent is doing; 

AE;= yearly change in real disposable personal 
income per capita between the year of the 
midterm and the previous year; and 

uu, residual or error term. 


Note that the model can be rewritten to esti- 
mate the nationwide congressional vote for the 
President's party: 


Vi = Bo + BP; + (AE) 
+ BN È + ui. 


Thus, while equation (1) leads to estimates of Y;, 
the standardized vote loss by the President’s 
party, equation (2) estimates V;, the nationwide 
proportion of the congressional vote for the party 
of the President. The two models are identical, 
however, if 8; is unity—for then N;? can be moved, 
in equation (2), from the right-hand to the left- 


(2) 
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hand side of the equation. The data were used to 
fit equation (2) and 83 was, in fact, very close to 
unity; and therefore equation (1) will be the 
model developed in the remainder of the analysis. 
Equation (1) estimates one less parameter than 
equation (2), an advantage since the model must 
be estimated on the basis of a very small number 
of cases. The small N and the potential fragility of 
the model also suggest that extraordinary tests of 
the model’s explanatory and predictive capacity 
are necessary. Many such tests will be conducted, 
including an assessment of the model in predicting 
the outcome of the 1974 midterm congressional 
elections. 

We now use the data of Table 1 to estimate the 
B's, the regression coefficients, in the model?! The 
estimate, ;, assesses the impact of presidential 
approvel rating on the midterm vote; and B», the 
impact of the pre-election change in real dis- 
posable personal income per capita on the mid- 
term vote. 


Fitting the Model and Confirming the Results : 


In order to explain the magnitude of the aggre- 
gate loss of votes by the President's party in mid- 
term congressional elections, we estimate our mul- 
tiple regression model described above (written 
here in more informal notation): 


MC Yearly change 
umi + Bs |: : ] 


- in economic 
i hin 
popularity conditions 


The idea is, of course, that the lower the ap- 
proval rating of the incumbent President and the 
less prosperous the economy, the greater the loss 
of support for the President's party in the mid- 
term congressional elections. 

Table 2 shows the estimates of the model's co- 
efficients. The results are statistically secure since 
the coefficients are at least four times their stan- 
dard errors. The fitted equation indicates: 


—A change in presidential popularity of 10 per- 
centage points in the Gallup poll is associated with 
a national change of 1.3 percentage points in na- 
tional midterm vote for congressional candidates 
of the President's party. 

—A change of $100 in real disposable personal income 
per capita in the year prior to the midterm election 
is associated with a national change of 3.5 percent- 
age points in the midterm vote for congressional 
candidates of the President's party. 


The fitted equation explains statistically 91.2 
per cent of the variance in national midterm out- 


1 The midterm of 1942 is omitted from the analysis 
because of the special effect of wartime controls on 
the economy and of wartime conditions on evaluations 
of the incumbent President. Kramer also dropped war- 
time years; see Kramer, p. 137. 
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Table 2. Multiple Regression Fitting Standardized Vote 
Loss by President’s Party in Midterm Elections 


Y —o--8(P)--&(AE) 














Simple 
Regression Correlation 
Coefficient with 
and (Standard Midterm 
Error) Loss 
Presidential approval Bi- .133* .503 
rating (P) (.033) 
Yearly change in real dis- ĝ:= .035* .795 
posable personal income (.006) 


per capita (AE) 


Constant (8) = — 11.083. 
R «0.912. 
* Statistically significant at the .01 level. 


comes from 1938 to 1970;” or, to put it another 
way, the correlation between the actual election 
results and those predicted by the model is .955, 
as shown in Figure 2. Since the fitted equation 
uses two meaningful explanatory variables, . it 
seems reasonable to believe that in this case a 
successful statistical explanation is also a suc- 
cessful substantive explanation. 

Before turning to the substantive consequences 
of the fitted equation, it is necessary to test the 
soundness of the model. Such tests are important 
because the model is based on a relatively short 
series of elections (although more than many 
studies of midterms)—and also because the model 
is apparently so successful in terms of the variance 
explained. Are the findings the result of some 
artifact? 

The overall equation and the estimates of the 
individual regression coefficients are statistically 
significant at the .01 level. Let us consider four 
additional tests of the model: the independent 
replication of the estimated regression coefficients, 
and tests assessing the stability, postdictive qual- 
ity; and predictive quality of the regression equa- 
tion. 

Some independent studies are consistent with 
estimates of the regression coefficients in this 
model. Kramer finds that, in congressional elec- 
tions from 1896 to 1964 (including both on- and 
off-year congressional elections), “a 10% de- 
crease in per capita real personal income would 
cost the incumbent administration 4 to 5 per cent 
of the congressional vote, other things being 


3 In regressions of this sort, involving such a small 
number of degrees of freedom, some prefer to use a 
corrected R? that takes into account the loss in de- 
grees of freedom as the coefficients are estimated. 
In our case, the corrected R? is 0.88. See Carl F. 
Christ, Econometric Models and Methods (New 
York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 509—510. 
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ACTUAL SHARE OF THE VOTE RECEIVED 
BY HOUSE CANDIDATES, PRESIDENT'S PARTY 


Figure 2. Actual and Predicted Share of the Two- 
Party Vote Received by Congressional Candidates of 
President's Party, Midterm Elections, 1938-1970 


equal."? Since the average real disposable per- 
sonal income per capita in the period under study 
here is around $1800, Kramer's model estimates 
that a shift of approximately $180 in real dis- 
posable income would. produce a shift of 4 to 5 
per cent in the congressicnal vote. Our regression 
indicates that a shift of $180 in income would 
produce a shift of about 6 per cent in the con- 
gressional vote. Given the differences between the 
studies with respect to the period and types of 
elections covered, the results seem quite compara- 
ble. Our short-term (1938-1970) estimate approxi- 
mately matches Kramer's long-term (1896-1964) 
estimate of the impact of economic conditions on 
congressional elections. 

An independent confirmation of the estimated 
effect of the presidential approval level on the 
midterm outcome comes from a study based on 
survey interviews from national samples of indi- 
vidual voters. Kernell computed voter defection 
rates by analyzing responses to the interviews in 
the Gallup poll’s samples prior to the midterms 
of 1946, 1950, 1954, 1958, and 1962. He finds that 
“for every nine point change in the percentage 
approving the president, his party’s congressional 
vote will change 1.4 percentage points.” Our 
estimate, using aggregate data, is virtually identi- 
cal. The two estimates—one based on individual 
interviews recording respondent’s claimed vote 
choice in the midterm and the evaluation of the 
incumbent president, the other based on the ag- 
gregate approval rating and the actual vote re- 
sult—were arrived at completely independently. 


5 Kramer, p. 141. 
?: Kernell, p. 32. 
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Table 3. After-the-Fact Predictive Error of the Model 
Actual Vote for Gallup Model 
House Candidates, Gallup Poll Model Absolute Absolute 

Year President's Party — Prediction* Prediction Error Error 
1938 30.8 54 50.8 3.2 0.0 
1946 45.3 42 44.5 3.3 0.8 
1950 50.0 51 50.1 1.0 0.1 
1954 41.5 48.5 46.9 1.0 0.6 
1958 43.9 43 45.7 0.9 1.8 
1962 52.4 55.5 51.6 2,1 0.8 
1966 51.3 52.5 51.7 1.2 0.4 
1970 45.7 47 45.4 1.3 0.3 





Average absolute error, Gallup — 1.9 percentage points. 
Average absolute error, Model =0.6 percentage points. 





* National survey taken 7 to 10 days prior to the election. The question asked is “If the elections for Congress 
were being held today, which party would you like to see win in this congressional dis:rict, the Democratic or the 


Republican party?” 


In our small data set, based on single readings 
taken once every four years immediately prior to 
each midterm, there is no relationship between 
the presidential approval rating and the pre-elec- 
tion shift in real disposable income. (Note that 
the approval rating is measured in absolute terms, 
rather than as a pre-election shift.) For example, 
the Eisenhower midterms of 1954 and 1958 re- 
flect a popular president and a mediocre short-run 
economic performance. More generally, it appears 
that presidential approval ratings are a function 
of many different factors, including performance 
in foreign affairs, the President’s personality, 
scandals, and large downward shifts in economic 
conditions. 

To check the stability of the fitted equation, the 
model was re-estimated after excluding one elec- 
tion at a time from the computations.” The re- 
gression coefficients remained very stable and sta- 
tistically significant, and the R? did not go below 
.89 in the re-estimates. It is clear that the estimates 
for the overall model are not dominated by a 
single set of outlying values for one election. 

As another check of the adequacy of model, its 
after-the-fact predictions of midterm outcomes 
were compared with the pre-election predictions 
made by the Gallup poll in the national survey 
conducted a week to ten days before each elec- 


3 The discarding of observations one at a time 
coupled with re-estimation is the first step in pro- 
ducing a “jackknife” estimate of a complex statistic 
along with a confidence interval; see Frederick 
Mosteller and John W. Tukey, “Data Analysis, In- 
cluding Statistics" in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot 
Aronson, eds, The Handbook of Social Psychology, 
2nd ed. (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 
1968), pp. 133-162; and Rupert G. Miller, Jr., “The 
Jackknife—A Review,” Technical Report No. 50 
(August 28, 1973), Department of Statistics, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 


tion. As Table 3 shows, the model outperforms 
the pre-election predictions based on surveys di- 
rectly asking voters how they intend to vote. Now 
all this is, of course, after the fact and it would be 
more useful to have a genuine prediction in hand 
prior to the election to test the model. This leads 
to our strongest test of the model—for we can 
examine its predictive powers in a series of his- 
torical experiments. 

Suppose the model had been estimated prior to 
the 1970 election, using the data from the mid- 
term elections from 1938 to 1966. The fitted equa- 
tion prior to the 1970 election was: 


Standardized midterm loss — 
—11.06 4-.133(P) --.035 (AE). 


Now let us use this model, generated from the ex- 
perience from 1938 to 1966, to predict the outcome 
of the 1970 election. The September, 1970, level 
of presidential approval was 56 per cent; the 
1969-1970 shift in real disposable personal income 
per capita was $69. Plugging those values into the 
pre-1970 equation leads to a pre-election forecast 
of the 1970 outcome: 


Predicted 1970 normalized midterm loss 
= —11.06-+.133(56)+.035(69) 
= —1.20 per cent. 


Since the actual normalized loss was —0.98 per 
cent, the model performed well in this predictive 
trial. To translate these results to the actual 
partisan division of the vote, the pre-1970 model 
predicted the 1970 outcome to be 45.4 per cent of 
the vote for the party of the President, the Re- 
publicans; in fact, they won 45.7 per cent of the 
vote in 1970. 

Table 4 shows the outcome of this historical 


22 Polls reported in Gallup, The Gallup Poll. 
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Table 4. Before-the-Fact Predictions of the Model 
Predicting Vote for President's Party Model Gallup 
Model Based n P Election | — ——————————————- Absolute Absolute 
on Years B fi R? of Predicted % Actual % ^ Error Error* 
1938-1954 .12 .032 .98 1958 46.0 43.9 2.1 0.9 
1938-1958 -11 .032 .85 1962 50.8 52.4 1.6 3.1 
1938-1962 .13 .036 .90 1666 $1.9 51.3 0.6 1.2 
1938-1966 .13 .035 .90 1970 45.4 45.7 0.3 1.3 
1938-1970 .13 .035 .91 1974 39.2 41.1 1.9 1.1 





* Average absolute error, Gallup — 1.5 percentage points. 
Average absolute error, Model — 1.3 percentage points. 








experiment for three other midterm elections— 
1958, 1962, and 1968. In each case, the predictions 
are based on a model estimated prior to the elec- 
tion predicted—that is, they are honest predic- 
tions. Note how stable the model is over the years, 
even though it is based on fewer and fewer elec- 
tions as we go backwards in time. Table 4 shows 
that the model performs very well indeed in its 
predictions, doing even somewhat better than pre- 
election polls directly asking voters what party's 
candidate they intend to support in the upcomiag 
midterm election. Table 4 thus provides a very 
strong test of an explanatory model based on nan- 
experimental data—a test of predictive success. 
The before-the-fact predictive trials of the model 
show the following: in the four midterm elections 
from 1958 to 1970, the pre-election forecast gen- 
erated by the model deviated by an average of 1.1 
percentage points from the actual partisan di- 
vision of the vote. In these tests, based on genuine 
prediction, the model performs successfully. 

The rnodel for the years 1938-1970 has per- 
formed well in all our statistical tests: 


—high explanatory power, R?=.91 
—statistical significance (.01 level) of all estimates 


—independent replication, using other data or models, 
of parameter estimates 

—no multicollinearity 

—no outliers dominating estimates; stability of esti- 
mates when parts of data are discarded 

—historical experiments: successful postdictions 

—historical experiments: successful predictions. 


This is all very nice, but how well did the model 
do in its predictions of the 1974 midterm con- 
gressional elections? 


The Model and the 1974 Elections: 
A Difficult Test in a Landslide Election 


In the fall of 1973, I constructed Table 5— 
showing what the model would predict for the 
1974 midterm, given varying levels of presidential 
approval ratings and performance of the econ- 
omy. It was possible, then, to track the vote esti- 
mates for the huge changes in approval ratings 
and economic conditions as both President Nixon 
and the economy collapsed. Using data for ap- 
proval rating and economic conditions, a pre- 
election prediction for the 1974 midterm was gen- 
erated from the model. The calculations and the 
prediction were made public two weeks before 


Table 5. Predicted Republican Congressional Vote in 1974 








Predicted national congressional vote for Republicans in 1974 — 35.04 4-.133 P+.035 AE, 
where P=per cent approving the job zhe President is doing 
AE yearly change in real disposable personal income per capita 





Yearly Change in 


Real Disposable Personal Income Per Capita (AE) 





Percentage Approving the 





Job President is Doing (P) —$100 —$50 $0 $50 $100 
25% 34.9 36.6 38.4 40.1 41.9 
30% 35.5 37.3 39.0 40.8 42.7 
35% 36.2 37.9 39.7 41.5 43.2 
40% 36.9 38.6 40.4 42.1 43.9 
45% 37.5 39.3 41.0 42.8 44.5 
50% 38.2 39.9 41.7 43.4 45.2 
55% 38.9 40.6 42.4 44.1 45.9 
60% 39.5 41.3 43.0 44.8 46.5 





1975 


the election; in addition, several other people used 
the model on their own to generate pre-election 
predictions. All in all, the election of 1974 pro- 
vided a particularly stern test—both explanatory 
variables had undergone very large short-term 


shifts and had reached historical extremes in the: 


period before the election. And Mr. Ford had 
only been in office for three months. 

The prediction for the 1974 midterm was con- 
structed from the model: 


Standardized midterm loss in 1974 (predicted) 
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for the 1974 election was slightly above its previ- 
ous average, the model still performed very well in 
a most difficult election. 

During 1973-74, both explanatory variables in 
the midterm model moved toward historical ex- 
tremes, both high and low: presidential approval 
ratings ranged between 24 and 71 per cent; and 
AE between 4-$198 and — $90; and as these vari- 
ables changed, the projected midterm vote shifted. 
These shifts can be compared with a series of polls 





= predicted Republican vote in 1974 — average Republican congressional vote in prior elections, 1958-1972 


= — 11.083 + .133P + .035(AE). 


The average Republican vote over the last eight 
congressional elections (from 1958 to 1972) is 
46.12 per cent. substituting this value into the 
above equation yields the estimates shown in 
Table 5. The predicted Republican share of the 
congressional vote in 1974 is shown for a variety 
of combinations of popularity levels and eco- 
nomic conditions and the exact prediction is de- 
termined by the approval level and economic 
conditions prevailing immediately before election. 
In the months before the 1974 elections, President 
Ford's popularity shifted greatly :?” 


August 16 7196 
September 6 66% 
September 27 50% 
October 22 55% 


The condition of the economy also, changed 
greatly prior to the election; real disposable in- 
come in March, 1974 had declined about $45 over 
the preceding year, but by the time of the No- 
vember elections the decline was $90. Putting the 
pre-election values for the approval rating and 
economic conditions into the equation led to the 
following late-October prediction for the 1974 
midterm vote: 


Predicted Republican congressional vote : 
= 35.04 + .133(55) + .035(—90) 
= 39.2% 


The final pre-election Gallup poll predicted 60 
per cent Democratic, 40 per cent Republican; a 
national phone poll by Decision Making Informa- 
tion led to a 62-38 prediction; and our midterm 
model predicted 60.8 to 39.228 The actual vote was 
58.9 to 41.1 in 1974.” Thus the error of the mid- 
term model was 1.9 percentage points; of the 
Gallup poll, 1.1 points; and of the DMI poll, 3.1 
points. Although the predictive error of the model 


“Gallup Says Poll Shows Ford Popularity on 
Rise," The New York Times, October 24, 1974. 

3 “Poll Confirms GOP Fears" The Washington 
Post, November 4, 1974, p. A5. 

? Vote as reported in The Gallup Opinion Index, 
118 (April, 1975), p. 27. 


taken during 1973-74 in which respondents were 
asked what party's candidate they intended to 
support in the upcoming congressional elections. 
Although the different polls themselves are not 
always consistent with one another, the projec- 
tions of the midterm model follow rather well the 
shifts in the vote recorded in the polls (Table 6).*° 
The dynamics of the midterm model show how 
economic conditions and the electorate's changing 
evaluations of Nixon and Ford shaped the Demo- 
cratic landslide of 1974: while Ford's replacement 
of Nixon helped congressional Republicans by 
nearly six percentage points, most of that gain was 
Offset by a declining economy and by the 15-point 
loss in Ford's approval rating following the par- 
don of Nixon. 

Table 6 also indicates that the midterm model 
may over-respond to very extreme values in ap- 
proval ratings and particularly in economic condi- 
tions; the model’s projection computed in May 
1973 deviates quite substantially from the Gallup 
poll (although less so from the Harris survey of 
the same month). Nevertheless the important 
point is not only that the model did survive the 
really difficult test of the 1974 midterm, but that 
it also helped assess the electoral effects of the 


* Data sources: Gallup approval rating for October, 
1974 from “Gallup Says Poll Shows Ford Popularity 
on Rise,” The New York Times, October 24, 1974; 
other months from The Gallup Opinion Index, 103 
(January, 1974), 3; 108 (June, 1974), 1; and 111 
(September, 1974), 12. The change in real disposable 
income per capita is available only by quarters and 
the monthly values are interpolated; it should also be 
noted that the quarterly figures are quite unstable, 
with provisional and final estimates often differing 
substantially. The computations are based on data in 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Business Conditions 
Digest, January, 1975 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1975), p. 69. The reports 
of polls asking people how they intended to vote 
in the 1974 congressional election are from “Poll 
Confirms GOP Fears," The Washington Post, No- 
vember 4, 1974, p. A-5; "Poll: Democrats Will Sweep 
Into the House," New York Post, August 8, 1974, 
p. 24; and The Gallup Opinion Index, 110 (August, 
1974), 1-4. Nonresponses have been divided equally 
between the two parties. 
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Table 6. 1974 Election Projections from the Midterm Model and Polls, 1973-1974 
Per Cent Change in Projection of Polls, % Democratic in Upcoming 
Approving RealIncome Midterm Model, Election (G=Gallup, H = Harris, 
Date President (AE) % Democratic DMI= Decision-Making Information) 
October, 1974 55% —$90 61% 60%, 62% (G, DMI) 
July, 1974 24% —$91 65% 63% (H) 
May, 1974 27% —$78 64% 60%, 64% (H, G) 
March, 1974 26% —$44 62% 62% (H) 
January, 1974 27% +$22 60% 5997, 65% (H, G) 
October, 1973 28% +$168 55% 64% (G) 
September, 1973 34% +$168 54% 58% (H) 
May, 1973 44% +3198 51% 55%, 60% (H, G) 





political and economic earthquakes in the months 
prior to the election. And, of course, the experi- 
ence of 1974 is clearly contrary to the textbook 
view of midterms—that off-year congressional 
elections are not much more than the electoral 
swing of the pendulum, mainly the consequence of 


differences in off-year compared to on-year turn-- 


out. 

In summary, the tests of the midterm model 
confirm ‘that even though the fitted equatior. is 
based on a relatively short series of elections, the 
quantitative results are quite secure—as indicated 
by the independent replications of both regression 
coefficients, the postdictive and predictive trials, 
the conventional tests of statistical significarce, 
the pre-election precictions for the 1974 midterm, 
and the model’s ability to move with changing 
events.» The midterm model also explains most 
of the variance in midterm outcomes. Few models 
of political behavior have passed such tests, par- 
ticularly those of fairly complete statistical ex- 
planation, replication, and honest prediction. 

We now consider the political significance cf 
the midterm. 


From Votes to Seats 


The political consequences of a midterm elec- 
tion flow from the resulting partisan distribut:on 
of seats in the House of Representatives, rather 
than from the partisan distribution of the 3a- 


"The model appears to over-respond to very large 
short-run improvements in economic conditions. Such 
improvements have been more typical of on-years than 
off-years, The model performs acceptably for ups and 
downs of less than $150 per capita in real disposable 
income, which has been the case for all midterms 
since 1938. In adition, the model might be examined 
comparatively—for example, in British by-electicns. 
Finally, the mode! could be extended for on-year elec- 
tions (although Gallup did not ask the presidential 
approval question for incumbent presidents in the six 
months prior to on-year elections until the 196Cs). 
On-year elections are clearly a much more complex 
problem; and the midterm model is best seen as an 
alternative to “surge and decline” and the similar ap- 
proaches cited in fooinotes 1-5. 


tional congressional vote. Since, as we shall see, 
the character of the translation of votes into seats 
has shifted greatly over the years, the political 
meaning of the midterm has itself shifted. 

For midterms from 1938 to 1970, the relation- 
ship between seats and votes is a moderately 
strong one—variations in votes explain 76 per 
cent of the variation in seats. Much of the 
strength of that relationship comes from the more 
extreme outcomes of 1946 and 1958; omitting 
those years, the vote explains less than 4 per cent 
of the variance in seat shares. The lack of a really 
strong and consistent relationship between votes 
and seats in midterms is a reflection of changes in 
the swing ratio—the rates at which votes are 
translated into seats—over the years. The change 
in the value of the midterm vote in terms of seats 
can be seen by comparing the gain in the nation- 
wide congressional vote made by the out-party 
with their gain in House seats. In the 1938 mid- 
term, for example, the Republicans gained 7.7 
percentage points in their national congressional 
vote compared to their 1936 congressional vote— 
and the result was an 18.1 per cent gain in their 
share of seats in the House. This yielded a swing 
ratio of: 


Swing ratio for 1938 midterm 
% change in seats, 1936 to 1938 
EA change in votes, 1936 to 1938 
18.1 


=— = 2.4, 
7.7 
In the 1970 midterm, the Democrats gained 3.4 
percentage points in their share of the congres- 


sional vote over 1968, but only 2.8 percentage 
points in seats: 


Swing ratio in 1970 midterm = ro = 0.8. 


Thus a comparable change in the midterm vote in 


1975 


SWING RATIO 


1940 


1950 
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1960 1970 


Figure 3. Swing Ratio in Congressional Elections, 1938-1972* 


* The swing ratio is the percentage change in congressional seats associated with a one per cent change 


in the nationwide congressional vote. 


the 1970 midterm was worth one-third what it was 
in 1938. The trend in the swing ratio over all the 
midterms has been: 


1938 
1942 
1946 
1950 
1954 
1958 
1962 
1966 
1970 
1974 


COMONNAK OOH 


tA 


(approximately) 


Figure 3, recording the results of alternative esti- 
mates of the swing ratio, reveals the same pattern: 
a significant decline in the swing ratio over the 
years. The estimates of Figure 3 are computed as 
the least-squares slope calculated in the region 
within five percentage points of the actual na- 
tionwide congressional vote.?? The estimates indi- 
cate that, in a normal election, shifts in the con- 
gressional vote are worth about half of what they 
were twenty years ago in terms of seats in the 
House of Representatives. 

Figure 4 shows how the electoral systems of 
individual states have contributed to the nation- 
wide change in the swing ratio in midterm con- 
gressional elections over the years. The graphs 
compare the translation of votes into seats for the 
midterm congressional elections of 1950 and 1970 
in four large states. Note the difference between 
the seats-votes curves in the midterm of 1950 com- 


* This technique is described in Tufte, "Seats and 
Votes," pp. 549-551, 


pared to 1970: a flat spot in the middle of the 1970 
seats-votes curve has developed and, on that 
plateau, changes in the congressional vote in that 
state yield no changes at all in the partisan dis- 
tribution of seats. Some of those flat spots are 
rather large; a party can gain ten or twelve per 
cent of the vote in every congressional district in a 
state and still not gain a single additional con- 
gressional seat. The swing ratio in such states is, 
for all practical purposes, zero: any change of 
ordinary magnitude in the vote results in no 
change in seats. The plateaus in the 1970 seats- 
votes curves are found in the region between 40 
and 60 per cent of the vote for each party—right 
where the statewide congressional vote falls in 
most relatively competitive states. That is, elec- 
tions are taking place on the section of the seats- 
votes curve that has the lowest swing ratio. The 
effect of all this is to secure the tenure of incum- 
bent representatives, since they are invulnerable 
to vote swings occurring in typical congressional 
elections. 


33 The causes of recent increases in congressional 
tenure are not yet clear; see David R. Mayhew, 
“Congressional Elections: The Case of the Vanishing 
Marginals,” Polity, 6 (Spring, 1974), 295-317; Walter 
Dean Burnham, “Communication,” and Edward R. 
Tufte, “Communication,” American Political Science 
Review, 68 (March, 1974),-207-213; and Robert S. 
Erikson, “Malapportionment, Gerrymandering, and 
Party Fortunes in Congressional Elections,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (December, 1972), 1234- 
1255. Some consequences of seat changes are de- 
scribed in David W. Brady and Naomi B. Lynn, 
“Switched-Seat Congressional Districts: Their Effect 
on Party Voting and Public Policy," American Journal 
of Political Science, 17 (August, 1973), 528—543. 
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Thus the electoral system—the arrangements 
for the aggregation of the votes of citizens into 
seats in the House—does not respond consistently 
(and hardly responds at all in some states) to 
changes in the aggregate preferences of voters, 
even though the voters themselves are casting 
their ballots in a systematic and focused way in 
midterm congressional elections. No wonder mid- 
term outcomes—especially when they were evalu- 
ated in terms of changes in seats rather than votes 
— appeared, in V.O. Key’s words, as **a procedure 
whose strange consequences lack explanation in 
any theory that personifies the electorate as a ra- 
tional god of vengeance and reward.” 


55 Key, p. 568. 
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Conclusion 


Our fundamental finding is that the vote cast 
in midterm congressional elections is a referen- 
dum on the performance of the President and his 
administration's management of the economy. 
Although the in-party's share of the nationwide 
congressional vote almost invariably declines in 
the midterm compared to the previous on-year 
election, the magnitude of that loss is substantially 
smaller if the President has a high level of popular 
approval, or if the economy is performing well, or 
both. The fitted model indicates that the aggregate 
midterm outcomes from 1938 to 1970 (omitting 
the wartime election of 1942) are explained by— 
and are predictable from—the economic condi- 
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Figure 4. Votes-Seats Curves for the 1950 and 1970 Midterm Congressional 
Elections: Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 


1975 


tions and the level of approval of the President 
prevailing at the time of the election. To be spe- 
cific: a change of ten percentage points in the 
President’s approval rating in the Gallup poll is 
related to a change of 1.3 percentage points in the 
national midterm congressional vote for the 
President’s political party; and a change of $50 in 
real disposable personal income per capita in the 
year of the election is related to a change of 1.8 
percentage points in the vote. These estimates, 
although based on a relatively short series of elec- 
tions, appear to be very stable and are confirmed 
by independent replication and by genuine pre- 
dictive tests. From a statistical point of view, the 
model constitutes a virtually complete explanation 
of the aggregate vote in midterm elections: the 
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model explains 91 per cent of the variation in the 
partisan division of the vote in midterms from 
1938 to 1970; the model performed successfully 
in predicting the outcome of the 1974 congres- 
sional election. 

Our second main finding is that the midterm 
referendum of the nationwide congressional vote 
is often poorly reflected in the resulting partisan 
distribution of seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. Thus even though the voters, in aggregate at 
least, have done their best to make the midterm 
a referendum on the performance of the adminis- 
tration, their efforts are greatly muted by the 
structure of the electoral system. 

The finding that the midterm vote does, in fact, 
constitute a referendum—albeit a sometimes hid- 


Figure 4. (Continued) 
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den referendum because of shifts in the votas- 
seats translation—on the performance of the 
President and his administration’s management of 
the economy is especially significant when com- 
pared to the political science textbook view of 
midterms. The standard view is, of course, that 
the midterm outcome derives from the prior on- 
year election, mostly a residual product of an 
electorate from which the short-term forces p-e- 
vailing in the prior on-year have been subtracted. 
But our evidence indicates that the midterm is 
neither a mystery nor an automatic swing of the 
pendulum; the midterm vote is a referendum. 

Along much more speculative lines, the m:d- 
term model also suggests a partial explanation of 
the fundamental fact of midterm elections, the 
loss of votes by the President’s party. The model 
indicates that the loss occurs because the elector- 
ate’s approval of the President has declined sirce 
the prior on-year election and because the eccn- 
omy is performing less well at the time of the mid- 
term than it was two years earlier during the 
presidential election. Mueller has estimated the 
yearly decline of presidential approval at abcut 
six percentage points per year in office. And, in 
general, the economy-—measured here in terms of 
the yearly increase in real disposable income rer 
capita—has historically performed better in cn- 
years than in off-years.5* At present, such an ap- 
plication of the midterm model is very speculative; 
I suspect that a satisfactory explanation of way 
the President's party always operates in the less 
column in off-years will grow from a combination 
of the midterm model and a revised version of 
Campbell’s “surge and decline" model (which, in 
revision, might place more emphasis on the surge 
and decline of coattail effects and less on turnout 
effects). 

Let us conclude by considering the relevance of 
the findings for the eternal issue of voter ration- 
ality. 

Stokes and Miller demonstrated that the mid- 
term election could hardly be regarded as the 
electorate's evaluation of the legislative record of 
the two parties in Congress because an embar- 
rassing number of voters lacked the minimal in- 
formation required to cast a ballot informed by a 
judgment of a party's legislative performance. 
For example, a majority of those surveyed failed 
to recall which party controlled Congress. Less 
political information is demanded of voters, how- 
ever, if they are to cast their midterm ballots as a 
referendum on the performance of the adminis- 
tration—only knowledge of what political party 


3 Mueller, "Presidential Popularity,” p. 25. 

* Edward R. Tufte, "The Political Manipulation of 
the Economy: Influence of the Electoral Cycle on 
Macroeconomic Performance and Policy," manuscript, 
Princeton, 1974. 
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the President belongs to. And the link between 
the President's party and the congressional candi- 
date is easy, because each congressional candi- 
date's party is printed on the ballot along with the 
name of the candidate." Thus the information 
necessary to cast an off-year congressional vote 
for or against the party of the President is at hand 
for most voters. If the information demands on 
voters are minimal enough (in this case, knowing 
the name of the President's political party), then 
the aggregate performance of the electorate can 
be consistent with objective factors prevailing at 
the time of the election. 

The basic idea behind the model—that, in mid- 
term congressional elections, at least some voters 
reward or punish the party of President by casting 
their votes for representatives in line with their 
perceptions and evaluations of the President and 
economy—is a theory about the behavior of indi- 
vidual voters. It is important to realize, however, 
that all we observe in these data is the totally ag- 
gregated outcome of the individual performances 
of the forty million voters who turn out in mid- 
term elections. Many different models of the 
underlying electorate are consistent with electoral 
outcomes that are collectively rational; and the 
observation of aggregate rationality clearly does 
not imply a unique specification or description of 
individual voters or of groups of voters making 
up the electorate. Aggregate studies provide evi- 
dence about aggregates. And surely for many 
citizens of voting age the midterm is not a referen- 
dum on the performance of the incumbent ad- 
ministration: some do not have the opportunity 
for a referendum vote since they find only one 
party's candidate on their ballots; others rely en- 
tirely on party affiliation, name recognition, and 
incumbency to guide their decisions; and a ma- 
jority do not show up at the polls in the off-year. 

Consequently, our highly aggregated evidence 
speaks only most indirectly to the central political 
questions concerning the rationality of voters as 
individuals: 


—wWhat kinds of decision rules do individual voters 
use ?°8 Which voters use what decision rules ? 

— What conditions encourage voter rationality ? 

— How may these conditions be nurtured ? 


These concerns once again emphasize the theo- 
retical interest (as well as the continuing practical 
interest) in ticket splitters, swing voters, and 
citizens who fail to vote in some elections—for it 
is, after all, the aggregate combination of these 
individual effects that leads to the striking collec- 
tive rationality apparent in our findings here. 


7 Stokes and Miller, pp. 544—546. 

35 See. Stanley Kelley, Jr. and Thad Mirer, “The 
Simple Act of Voting," American Political Science Re- 
view, 68 (June, 1974), 572—591. 
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The diffusion of Western culture and economic 
patterns to other areas of the world has proceeded 
unabated for more than three centuries. Its forms, 
often violent and oppressive, have always been 
tempered by a faith in the ultimate benefits that 
the underdeveloped world would receive through 
the processes of cultural and economic interac- 
tion. While apologists for colonialism did not 
deny the strategic, prestige, and economic ad- 
vantages accruing to the metropolitan states, they 
would point out simultaneously that the natives 
were also receiving benefits, including employ- 
ment, stable government, Christianity, an end to 
local slave trade, and the introduction of educa- 
tion, democracy, and modern health facilities. 
Nevertheless, the objectives of most colonial re- 
gimes were limited to securing advantages for 
planters, traders, the military, and the church.! 

During the past thirty years a greatly expanded 
view of the possibilities for the former colonial 
territories has developed. The ultimate fate of the 
underdeveloped societies is to become fully de- 
veloped. A common view is that these territories 
will have to become replicas of the highly indus- 
trialized states of Western Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and the Communist countries. There is no 
halfway station where a society can stop on the 
road of modernization. The "gap" between the 
rich and the poor is growing, and the only solu- 
tion is presumably for the poor to catch up and to 
become basically what the rich are. The end state 
of development is not the African or Asian version 
of late nineteenth-century Sweden (economically 
speaking), but the fully modern industrial urban 
society of 1975 or 1995. To suggest anything 
less is to deny the value of equal welfare and to 
perpetuate two classes of international citizen- 
ship. 

The rationale for the egalitarian view of world 
development is to some extent humanitarian: 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented 
at the IX World Congress, International Political 
Science Association, Montreal, August 23, 1973. 
Barbara Haskel, Hal Sarf, and Janice Stein, all of the 
Department of Political Science, McGill University, 
‘and Ole R. Holsti, Duke University, made many use- 
ful comments on a draft of this essay. I appreciate 
their kindness. 

1 See, for examples, Richard D. Wolff, The Eco- 
nomics of Colonialism: Britain and Kenya, 1870-1930 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974), and Ngo 
Vinh Long, Before the Revolution (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1973). 


everyone in the world should enjoy the blessings 
of the advanced countries. In other cases, eco- 
nomic considerations—the growing interdepen- 
dence of the world—underlie the imperative for 
“closing the gap.” Another important considera- 
tion is international peace and security. Many 
statesmen, politicians, and academics have argued 
that neither domestic tuzmoil nor international 
wars can be avoided in a world of states many of 
whose populations suffer from poverty. The un- 
requited goals of the “revolution of rising expec- 
tations" in the underdeveloped countries will lead 
to frustration, domestic revolutions, political in- 
stability, and messianic politics. These are likely 
to have spillover effects into the international sys- 
tem, causing regional rivalries at best and the 
intervention of the great powers at worst.? 
Another view emphasizes the “gap” between 
the rich and poor nations as a source of interna- 
tional conflict? The powerful industrialized states 
constitute a model which the underdeveloped seek 
to emulate. Industrialization, mass consumption 
economies, modern military forces, high levels of 
technology, and welfare-oriented politics stand as 
the indicators of worth in today's world. To the 
extent that the underdeveloped countries are not 
achieving anything resembling parity with those 
who have established these standards, or, put in 
another way, to the extent that they do not receive 
adequate proportions of the "rewards" of the 
international system, frustration expressed through 
aggressive nationalism or adventurous foreign 
policies will result. Though few agree on the 
sources of the widening “gap” (neocolonialism 
and imperialism are the causes according to 
writers of the “New Left’; economic, social, and 
cultural ‘‘barriers” within the underdeveloped 
societies are the sources, according to more 
orthodox interpretations), there is a consensus 


? This common view is proposed, for example, in 
Partners for Development: Report of the Commission 
on International Development, Chairman: Lester B. 
Pearson (New York: Praeger, 1969), p. 7; see also 
Robert S. McNamara, The Essence of Security (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1968), pp. 145-146. 

3 See, for example, A. F. K. Organski, World Poli- 
tics, 2nd ed. (New York: Knopf, 1968), and Mc- 
Namara, p. 146; Angelos Angelopoulos, The Third 
World and the Rich Countries (New York: Praeger, 
1972), p. 7. For a critique of the statistical biases and 
fallacies in measuring the "gap," see P. T. Bauer, 
Dissent on Development London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1971), chap. 1. 
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that the condition left unresolved must lead in- 
evitably to international conflict. 

I shall subject this latter thesis to a critical 
scrutiny, not from the point of view of interna- 
tional conflict theory or a theory of the causes of 
underdevelopment, but from a perspective which 
emphasizes the impact of Western, including so- 
cialist, economic solutions on indigenous cultures 
and social structures. From the perspective of 
future international relations, we can also inquire: 
If some underdeveloped countries adopt more na- 
tionalist economic policies, reject some forms of 

: Western "penetration," and isolate themselves 
more from international cooperative ventures, 
will the Western response be hostility or accom- 
modation? The phenomenon of isolation or 
quasi autarchy is seldom noted in the develop- 
ment literature, primarily, I suspect, because it 
challenges long-standing normative commitments 
to a world of increased international integration 
and communication. International relations schol- 
ars have also neglected the phenomenon because 
our ruling paradigm—the notion of an interna- 
tional system—does not lend itself to analysis of 
such normative problems as what sorts of in- 
fluences (and what sorts of social consequences) 
permeate the "nodes," "networks," and “‘link- 
ages" of the system. In brief, while not rejecting 
the “gap” theory of international conflict, I would 
like to explore an alternative scenario in which 
the international system becomes more frag- 
mented and some underdeveloped countries se- 
lectively reduce their “interdependence.” 

The scenario derives from my critique of three 
components of the common Western image of 
underdevelopment. The first is the view that once 
having been influenced by modern communica- 
tions, the people in the underdeveloped countries 
universally desire to change their life-styles and 
to adopt most, if not all, of the economic, cul- 
tural, technological advantages of the industrial- 
ized state. Thus, the main thrust for development 
comes from the grass-roots level, and local elites 
commit themselves to modernization in order to 
accommodate this “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions.” Second, our image of underdevelopment 
is based on considerable pictorial or written evi- 


‘Throughout this paper, the term “Western” in- 
cludes most of the developed socialist states. The 
literature on the causes of underdevelopment is ex- 
panding rapidly, largely fostered by the pioneering 
work of André Gunder Frank. See particularly his 
essay “The Development of Underdevelopment,” in 
Latin America: Underdevelopment or Revolution? ed. 
A. G. Frank (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1969). A summary and critique of the underdevelop- 
ment-dependency literature is in Benjamin J. Cohen, 
The Question of Imperialism: The Political Economy 
of Dominance and Dependence (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973). 
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dence of widespread poverty, despair, disease, 
lack of opportunity, and cultural deprivation. If 
the picture of underdevelopment in our heads in- 
cludes these characteristics as typical, then of 
course the "revolution of rising expectations" 
seems a perfectly appropriate response. Third, 
given the first two components of the image, we 
often imagine that people in underdeveloped 
countries will quickly grasp the means by which 
their expectations can be met, readily accept the 
techniques necessary to lift themselves out of 
misery, and suffer few costs in doing so. 

Many academic treatments of underdevelop- 
ment are more sophisticated than this description 
of these three components implies. Nevertheless, 
many fail to acknowledge the harmonious and 
satisfying aspects of the lives of nonindustrialized 
peoples, the costs involved in many development 
schemes, and the inappropriateness of some as- 
pects of Western-style economic activity to other 
value systems. This shortcoming becomes appar- 
ent when one compares the writings of economists 
with those of many anthropologists. Economists, 
accustomed to thinking in terms of aggregates and 
quantitative indicators, necessarily make infer- 
ences about individuals from aggregate data. 
Most economists believe that people earning $200 
annually must suffer from extreme deprivation in 
all social, physical, economic, and cultural di- 
mensions. An anthropologist who has lived 
among people with such incomes, however, would 
see that that way of life typically includes close 
family ties, reasonable dietary standards (except 
in some countries such as Bangladesh, and during 
periods of natural catastrophe), cooperative work 
habits, effective, and often humane, social con- 
trols, and intellectual stimulation through acquir- 
ing knowledge of the natural environment and 
skills relating to that environment. 

I will distort the picture in favor of the view of 
many anthropologists. This is done deliberately 
in order to highlight corresponding distortions in, 
the more common view of underdevelopment, and 
so that we can begin to think critically about those 
conceptions of the future international system 
which are based on more “interdependence,” 
more international trade, more private invest- 
ment, and more urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. 


Sources of the Commitment to Development 


Given the strong resistance of many indigenous 
cultures to Western penetration? throughout the 


5H. A, C. Cairns, Prelude to Imperialism (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965); Edmund Stillman 
and William Pfaff, The Politics of Hysteria (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1964); Ignacy Sachs, La 
decouverte du tiers monde (Paris: Flammarion, 1971), 
chap. 4. 
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past three centuries, it is somewhat surprising that 
today we should accept uncritically the thesis 
which portrays tribal peoples and peasants as 
grasping uncritically for the benefits of modern 
Western society and technology. Most political 
leaders in the world have referred to the “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” as if this phenomenon 
were the sole source of the drive toward develop- 
ment. To be sure, few people reject all the benefits 
of modern technology, science, and economic ac- 
tivity. With a modicum of demonstration, most 
people can easily see the benefits of better health 
or of decreasing dependency upon the vagaries of 
nature. No longer does everyone accept mis- 
fortune, poor housing, clothing, and diet as the 
will of God, and many aspire to improve them- 
selves and their children through individual and 
collective action. But we have often confused 
these relatively simple aspirations for a better life 
with the assumption that everyone wants to adopt 
all Western institutions through Western-type 
economic activity. We have confused development 
with outright emulation; a reasonable standard of 
living with large cities, heavy industry, mass con- 
sumption, personal mobility, rejection of agricul- 
ture as an appropriate "way of life," high per- 
capita income, personal ownership of an auto- 
mobile, and the like. 

Evidence that many people in underdeveloped 
countries do not accept all aspects of the ‘“‘de- 
veloped" society as an end state of human ac- 
tivity is not overwhelming but appears regularly. 
In Kenya, South Africa, Zambia, Sicily, and 
Thailand, for example, many go to cities and 
towns to work for wages, but a high proportion 
return eventually to the rural areas. They want 
the wages that offer them some increased eco- 
nomic opportunities, but the major social, psycho- 
logical, and emotional supports of their lives re- 


*See, respectively, Colin Leys, “Politics in Kenya: 
The Development of a Peasant Society," British 
Journal of Political Science, 1 (July, 1971), 307-337; 
Sheila T. Van der Horst, “The Effects of Industrializa- 
tion on Race Relations in South Africa,” in In- 
dustrialization ard Race Relations: A Symposium, 
ed. Guy Hunter (London: Oxford University Press, 
1965), p. 112; Norman Long, Social Change and the 
Individual (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1968), chap. 9; Johan Galtung, Members of Two 
Worlds: A Development Study of Three Villages in 
Western Sicily (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1971); Norman Jacobs, Modernization Without 
Development (New York: Praeger, 1971), p. 178. 
Nevertheless, the growth of urban population in 
Africa, even if unstable, has been phenomenal. Most 
cities doubled their populations during the 1960s. For 
statistics, see Donald G. Morrison, Robert C. 
Mitchell, John N. Paden, and Hugh M. Stevenson, 
Black Africa: A Comparative Handbook (New York: 
The Free Press, 1972), part 2. 
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main in rural areas.” Migration back to the 
country occurs despite the notable bias of eco- 
nomic development plans (Cuba, Taiwan, and 
Tanzania excepted) favoring urban over rural 
programs.® 

This is not to deriy strong grass-roots impetus 
for the betterment of life. But a case can also be 
made that the strongest thrust for modernization 
conceived as industrialization, urbanization, and 
consumerism derives from the aspirations of a 
relatively small, Westernized elite whose members 
have been educated and trained in the West or 
have pursued career opportunities which are 
closely linked to Western economic institutions 
and international organizations. 

Another important source of the development 
thrust is national security. Nayar? shows that 
rapid industrialization in Japan, the Soviet Union, 
China, and India has related less to public welfare 
considerations than to the requirements of mili- 
tary security and national independence. The 
leaders of these countries, through their speeches 
and actions, have argued that modernization is a 
necessary condition for securing and maintaining 
independence in an international or regional sys- 
tem of hostile states. Even in some of the smaller 
underdeveloped societies, such as Thailand, 
Western economic techniques were borrowed as a 
means of reducing Western economic penetra- 
tion.” 

Closely related to the perception of external 
threat and the desire to secure national indepen- 
dence are considerations of prestige. Once the 
leaders of underdeveloped states become inte- 
grated into the international system, they adopt 


1The transfer of tribal customs and social rela- 
tionships into an urban environment is possible, See 
Peter C. W. Gutkind, “African Urban Family Life 
and the Urban System,” in Urbanism, Urbanization, 
and Change, ed. Paul Meadows and Ephraim 
Mazruchi (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969), 
pp. 215-222. 

8 This bias is acknowledged in “International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development,” in World Bank 
Operations: Sectoral Policies and Programs (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1972), p. 418. 
For a study of the antirural bias of development 
planners in India, see M. Lipton, “Urban Bias and 
Rural Planning in India” in Development and Under- 
development: The Third World Today, ed. Henry 
Bernstein (Hammondsworth: Penguin, 1973), pp. 235- 
253; for Africa, see Gerald K. Heleiner, “Structural 
Change in Africa,” in The Widening Gap, ed. 
Barbara Ward, J. D. Runnals and Lenore D’Anjou 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1971), p. 92. 

?Baldev Raj Nayar, "The Political Mainsprings of 
Economic Planning in the New Nations: The Mod- 
ernization Imperative Versus Social Mobilization,” 


paper presented at the conference “Asia in the 
Seventies,” Carleton University, Ottawa, November 
1971. 


? Jacobs, Modernization without Development, pp. 
131-133. 
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the measures of worth of that system." Jacobs, for 
example, points out that a prime stimulus for eco- 
nomic modernization among the Thais is not the 
felt needs of the people, but the needs of the 
patrimonial leadership, which include the desi-e 
to be “politically respected in the halls of the d2- 
veloped Western powers." Hence, as has been 
noted often in the literature, many visible indica- 
tors of modernity—commercial urban centers, 
national airlines, heavy industries, middle-class 
suburbs, and a plethora of private vehicles and 
consumer goods—are promoted less to assuage 
popular economic expectations than to bring dip- 
lomatic influence and prestige to the nation. 

It is difficult to assess the relative weights of 
these sources of the drive for modernization. Un- 
doubtedly they vary greatly from country to 
country, and in many instances large proportions 
of the population support their leaders’ quest for 
international recognition and securing indepen- 
dence. Taken together, however, socialization, na- 
tional security, and international prestige prob- 
ably provide as plausible an explanation for the 
commitment to create a replica of the industrial 
states as does the hypothesis of a grass-roo:s 
revolt tion of rising expectations. 

Some leaders, of course, do not see their nations 
as pctential miniatures of Britain, the United 
States, or the Soviet Union. They have deliber- 
ately created alternative welfare models and pur- 
sued development strategies reasonably consistent 
with Indigenous social and economic patterns. 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, for example, sees the 
goal cf development as a reasonably independent 
economy based on local ownership, little direct 
dependence upon the major powers for capital or 
technical assistance, and a more or less egalitarian 
social structure in which the major segment, the 
peasants, work communally and cooperatively in 
accordance with, not contrary to, traditional so- 
cial patterns.’ Thai political leaders, despite the:r 
rhetoric in favor of economic rationalization and 
industrialization, maintain a firm commitment to 
political and economic forms which are based on 
patrimonial personal relations and which incorpo- 
rate Lniquely Thai ideas of moral goodness." 
Other exceptions could be cited; but most leaders 
of underdeveloped states have adopted the Wes:- 
ern (including variations of socialism) developed 


“Denis A. Goulet, The Cruel Choice: A Nev 
Concept in the Study of Development (New York: 
Atheneum, 1971), p. 80. 

2 Jacobs, p. 126. 

See the paper, “Ujamaa—The Basis of African 
Socializm," in Julius K. Nyerere, Freedom and Untty: 
A Selection of Writings and Speeches (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1967), pp. 162-171 and 183- 
188. Tae Arusha Declaration of 1967 explicitly rejects 
a Western consumption-oriented society for Tanzania. 

4 Jacobs, chap. 5, and pp. 314—316. 
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state as their goal or model, as well as Western 
analyses of their social and economic problems, 
and Western strategies for overcoming them. 

Their goal is economic growth. United Nations 
reports indicate that although most governments 
also talk about social progress, equality, and ad- 
vancement of culture, their budget allocations and 
administrative performances are geared primarily 
to a particular type of economic development.!5 
These and other reports make it clear that the 
philosophy of Western-style economic develop- 
ment has spawned strategies favoring industry 
over agriculture, urban over rural areas, the 
modern over the traditional sector, and large 
capital-intensive projects over smaller labor-in- 
tensive initiatives. Income is distributed primarily 
toward urban middle classes, thus encouraging 
migration to cities and discouraging agricultural 
development. The priorities of development 
policies thus seem to reflect short-run considera- 
tions of security and prestige, as well as a rather 
uncritical acceptance of Western definitions of 
development. 


Western Images of Underdevelopment: 
The Sources of Bias 


There are frequently contradictions between 
popular Western images of underdevelopment 
(including assumptions about the pervasiveness of 
the revolution of rising expectations), and the so- 
cial and economic realities some investigators find 
in underdeveloped societies." Most striking is the 
strange conservatism among vast populations: 
many simply will not act according to Western 
conceptions of rational economic behavior. The 
resistance to urbanization, mechanization, capital 
savings, regular work schedules, achievement cri- 
teria, production of surplus, and to many other 
facets of Western commercial behavior is often 
noted in the literature, but less often taken seri- 
ously as evidence that some Western development 
aoals and strategies are simply inappropriate for 
other value systems. The literature, moreover, 
makes no effort to link these resistances to foreign 
policy or to the overall character of relations be- 


5 Goulet, p. 70. 

1 World Bank Operations, pp. 96-97. Until the late 
1960s, India's priorities lay clearly with heavy industry. 
Although 80 per cent of the population was employed 
in agriculture, only 20 per cent of public develop- 
ment expenditures went to this sector. See Partners 
in Development, pp. 287-288. 

" Dan Usher describes finding that an early con- 
ception of living conditions among the Thais, based 
on economic studies, was greatly at odds with the 
reality he experienced living among them. The low 
per-capita income figures indicated virtually nothing 
about material welfare or sense of well-being. See 
his The Price Mechanism and the Meaning of Na- 
rional Income Statistics (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), intro. 
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tween developed and underdeveloped countries. 
The "gap" theory of international conflict rests 
squarely on the notion of economic growth as the 
primary goal of underdeveloped societies and on 
the hypothesis that failure to reach the economic 
levels of the developed states will lead to frustra- 
tion and aggressive nationalism. Jt is less often 
acknowledged that development itself may create 
strains and turmoil that will spill over into the 
international system. 

A number of reasons could be put forth to ex- 
plain inconsistencies between images and realities. 
Given graphic details of the worst aspects of lives 
of people in underdeveloped societies—the street 
people of Calcutta or the favelas of Latin America 
—we assume that it is only natural for others to 
want what we have. We are seldom told, however, 
that often the worst social blights in the under- 
developed world are the results of development 
policies which place highest priority on urbaniza- 
tion, heavy industry, and “growth” in economic 
indicators, while simultaneously neglecting agri- 
cultural and rival problems.!? 

Others have looked at the problem of under- 
development primarily in terms of the Cold War 
and have seen only two paths or models of de- 
velopment—socialism and free enterprise. The 
possibility of some entirely new strategies for de- 
velopment, or goals which realistically fall far 
below a per capita income of $800, are simply not 
considered; an economy based on farming, fish- 
ing, handicrafts, and some light industry and 
commerce just does not add up to a socialist or 
Western image of being "developed." 

The main reason for failure to understand in- 
digenous resistance to development may be, how- 
ever, common Marxist and liberal assumptions 
about the worth of economic activity. Develop- 
ment analysts for the most part carry these as- 
sumptions into their images of the underdeveloped 
world, into the goals they project, and into the 
strategies they propose for achieving those goals. 
We need to go back at least to Bentham to find 
the intellectual source of our contemporary pre- 
occupation with economic growth. His simple 
assumption was that the maximization of wealth 
led to the maximization of happiness (‘each por- 
tion of wealth has a corresponding portion of 
happiness... ”). Not only does Bentham de- 
scribe the basically appetitive nature of man in 
economic terms, but he is among the first to argue 
that acquisitiveness is both rational and morally 


375 For an account of the depressing effects of un- 
balanced urban industrialization on a rural popula- 
tion, and the distortion of government expenditures 
in favor of the modern sectors, see Robert H. Bates, 
“The Policy Origins of Migration in Zambia," paper 
presented at the meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New Orleans, September, 1973. 
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commendable in its consequences for private and 
public welfare. His view of the economic main- 
springs of human activity still characterizes West- 
ern images of development. It is his version of 
"economic man" which most developers are try- 
ing to mold or create; they cannot see how people 
who do not share Bentham's view of human 
motivations can be rational or happy. The prime 
prerequisite for aid programs is thus to instill a 
respect for materialism and to overcome all those 
aspects of a culture which impede economic ac- 
tivity.!? Economic sectors composed of producers 
who meet only immediate needs are labelled 
“stagnant.” If there is no economic “growth,” 
there can be no cultural progress.?? 

Take one example. Norman Jacobs presents an 
interesting analysis of modernization and de- 
velopment in Thailand in which he Jaments the 
fact that values other than economic maximiza- 
tion are rampant in the society. While Jacobs can- 
not entirely hide an admiration for the Thais’ 
proverbial propensity to enjoy-life—even to the 
point where they would rather go to a party or 
ceremony than show up for work—his overall 
conclusion rests squarely in the tradition of West- 
ern writing on underdevelopment: no matter how 
one may enjoy life through noneconomic ac- 
tivities, it is better to work hard and create insti- 
tutions which encourage savings, long-run invest- 
ment, production beyond immediate needs, strict 
work schedules, and the like. 

Now if development (defined by Jacobs as 
“maximizing the economic potential of the en- 
vironment”)# is the most important personal and 
national goal, then of course conventional analy- 
ses of the problem of underdevelopment may be 
valuable. But many discussions of development 
fail to demonstrate that economic maximization 
is a superior value for the individual, even if it is 
important at the aggregate level. In some so- 
cieties, of course, overpopulation forces govern- 
ments to act as if production were the first na- 
tional and individual priority. In those areas 
where there is still considerable land available and 
where some people prefer not to adopt Western- 
style value structures, should they be condemned 


? Among the many examples in the literature, see 
the attitudes expressed implicitly and explicitly in 
George M. Guthrie, The Psychology of Modernization 
in the Rural Philippines (Quezon City: Ateneo de 
Manila University Press, 1970). 

? Virtually all commentators characterize nonin- 
dustrializing and non-high-growth economies as "stag- 
nant.” For one example, see E. K. Fisk, The Political 
Economy of Fiji (Canberra: Australian National Uni- 
versity Press, 1970). Fisk praises the Indian com- 
munity in Fiji for its aggressive economic advance- 
ment, while criticizing native Fijians for their lack 
of interest in large-scale economic pursuits. 

"Jacobs Modernization Without Development, 
chap. 5. 
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or urged to act to the contrary ? The unwillingness 
to save, to increase output, or come to work ac- 
cording to a rigid schedule should indicate some- 
thing about the preferences of people about their 
life-styles, rather than being portrayed as "irra- 
tional” behavior, the consequences of supersti- 
tion, or plain stubbornness. 

But, it can be argued, most of the people we are 
discussing live in such pitiful conditions that they 
must be shown how to become economic maxi- 
miers. If we go to the extreme of cultural rela- 
tivism and accept all traditional practices as 
"functional," we are overlooking the problem of 
some objective minimum standard of general 
welfare. Growing populations, urbanization, and 
the requirements of international politics do not 
allow us the luxury of respecting traditional values 
and pursuits. Modernization can only come about 
through breaking up traditional social and eco- 
nomic patterns. 

There is merit in this reply, particularly if we 
agree that in all cases population pressures allow 
no alternatives, and uncritically accept the as- 
sumption that a precarious economic existence 
must cause intellectual and cultural poverty as 
well. These positions may be substantially correct 
in countries such as India, Egypt, Pakistan, and 
in regions subject to natural disasters. Even in 
moderately developed countries such as Mexico, 
recent studies describe rural life in a manner to 
substantiate Hobbes's characterization of man in 
the state of nature.” Oscar Lewis's scenarios show 
a life with no reprieve from economic insecurity, 
a life of constant fear and distrust of friends and 
neighbors and of virtually no opportunities for 
self-betterment.? In southern Itzly and Sicily, too, 
peasant life is known for “La Miseria.” Edward 
Banfield’s classic study, The Moral Basis of a 
Backward Society,” leaves little doubt that some 
sort of economic development is essential if the 
people of the region are to enjoy even a modicum 
of opportunity and a diminution of distrust, sus- 
picion, and miserliness. 

Yet when we realize that many of these studies 
portray societies undergoing rapid economic and 
social change, or describe characteristics that are 
also prevalent in developed societies (gossip, in- 
security, and the like), then other portrayals take 
on more credibility. Robert Redfield, after years 
of field research in Mexican peasant communities, 
came to appreciate many aspects of peoples’ lives 


2 For a summary of the debate on characteristics of 
peasant societies, see George Foster, ‘Interpersonal 
Relations in Peasant Society,” in The Human Factor 
in Political Development, ed. Monte Palmer (Boston: 
Ginn, 1970). 

233 Oscar Lewis, Five Families: Mexican Case Studies 
in the Culture of Poverty (New York: Basic Books, 
1959). 

?1(Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1958). 
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in an underdeveloped community.” He not only 
pointed to the integrative and satisfying aspects 
of small community life, but implied that mental 
balance cannot be sustained in a society under- 
going rapid change. While Redfield was not op- 
posed to change, he saw taat raising expectations 
which cannot be fulfilled only creates frustration, 
and that a great deal of so-called development 
creates wants “whose satisfaction brings no satis- 
faction.”? More important, “ [the peasants'] way 
of life, the persisting order and depth of their 
simple experiences, continue to make something 
humanly and intellectually acceptable of the world 
around them." More contemporary observers of 
peasant communities are similarly impressed by, 
and respectful of, traditional cultures, and sensi- 
iive to the problems created by technological in- 
novation, industrial development schemes, and 
ihe general penetration of relatively isolated com- 
munities by Western values and mores.?3 Red- 
Zeld's observations are by no means exceptional. 
Thus, the wretchedness of most underdeveloped 
peoples’ lives should be viewed as a hypothesis, 
not as a universal fact. At the very least, the first 
component of the common Western image— 
widespread economic anc intellectual poverty— 
needs to be spelled out in much greater detail. The 
urban slum-dweller of Bogotá cannot be equated 
with the South Pacific islander or the Thai sub- 
sistence farmer. Per capita income figures reveal 
little about happiness or misery among such 
diverse people, much less about the importance 
of economic activity to their welfare. Indeed, the 
whole notion of “development” needs to be 
broadened to include more profound objectives 
such as esteem, self-actualization,? justice, and 
the maintenance of emotional communities. Eco- 
nomic growth may have only slight impact on 
these forms of development, and in some cases it 
is actually inconsistent with them. A brief review 
of some of the nonfinancial costs of economic de- 
velopment policies will help explain why resis- 
tance to development exists, and why the “revolu- 


3 Chan Kom, A Maya Village (Washington: Car- 
negie Institution of Washingzon, 1934); Tepoztlán: A 
Mexican Village (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930); and The Little Community, and Peasant 
Society and Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960). 

3 The Little Community, D. 63. 

* Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 132-133. 

23 For others, see John Greenway, Down Among 
The Wild Men (Boston: Little, Brown, 1972); Aliczia 
Iwanska,. Purgatory and Utopia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Shenkman, 1971); Lisa Peattie, The View from the 
Barrio (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1968); Colin M. Tumbull, Tradition and Change in 
African Tribal Life (Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
1966). 

3 Goulet, The Cruel Choice, chap. 3. 
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tion of rising expectations” provides a question- 
able basis for the theory that international conflict 
wil result from the “gap” between developed and 
underdeveloped countries. 


The Costs of Development 


George Foster’s analysis of underdevelopment 
and his solutions to it are reasonably typical of 
the literature. The requirements for inducing de- 
velopment include reducing the strength of con- 
servative forces or neutralizing their results, while 
simultaneously strengthening the forces of change. 
How is this to be done? Among other things, all 
cultural and social “barriers” to development 
must be overcome. These include “the basic 
values of [a] group, its conception of right and 
wrong... [and] the ‘fundamental fit’ or integra- 
tion of its parts. . . . '?! Barriers such as the social 
Structure of groups and the prevailing type of 
family relationships must also be amended so that 
economically maximizing behavior can result. In 
Short, social and cultural patterns which are in- 
compatible with industrialization, “community 
development," and many other favored Western 
notions of what constitutes a good society, must 
be eradicated. While Foster does not endorse the 
"stern measures" advocated and practiced by de- 
velopers in the socialist countries,” it is not hard 
to see why people who have any pride in or at- 
tachment to their culture, folkways, and social 
patterns might react negatively to such prescrip- 
tions for “growth.” 

One of the foremost analysts of underdevelop- 
ment, Gunnar Myrdal, appears no less impatient 
of those "barriers" to systematic national plan- 
ning and Western-style economic activity and in- 
stitutions. His major work in the field, Asian 
Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations 
(1968), is replete with disparaging references to 
language and ethnic differences among peoples, 
to religious traditions and customs which go back 
several thousand years, and to other social insti- 
tutions which seem incongruent or incompatible 
with drastic land reform, heavy industrialization, 
and above all, with nationwide planning programs 
that move people in the same manner that one 
moves nonhuman resources. Myrdal is not reti- 
cent in urging compulsion where growth is in- 


Y George Foster, Traditional Cultures and the Im- 
pact of Technological Change (New York: Harper, 
1962), p. 59. 

3 Ibid. 

™The ethnocentrism of analysts of underdevelop- 
ment in the socialist countries is remarkably explicit. 
All local customs which inhibit industrialization and 
the development of an urban proletariat must be 
destroyed, no matter at what cost. There is only one 
route to modernization, namely heavy industry and 
collective agriculture, based on the Soviet pattern. 
V. G. Solodovnikov, Ajrika vybirat put (Moscow: 
Hayka, 1970). 
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hibited by noneconomically maximizing behavior 
—in short, he telieves man should be forced to 
become more wealthy. 

Most economists and anthropologists note that 
there are costs to be paid in programs which in- 
volve breaking down traditional social patterns 
and practices. But they seldom dwell on these 
costs, and very few indeed have acknowledged 
that certain forms of development are not worth 
the price they extract. 

Consider some of the development costs listed 
by Foster and others. 


(1) Destruction of the “extended family.” By break- 
ing down traditional family patterns which empha- 
size mutual obligation, a productive man is liber- 
ated so that he can become part of a mobile labor 
force. He casts off his family obligations (presum- 
ably to be taken over by the state) in order to 
maximize his economic and, perhaps, career possi- 
bilities. The destruction of the extended family is 
directly attributable to the demands and oppor- 
tunities of modern economic organization and of 
technology. 

Destruction of traditional rural cooperative work 

patterns. Although communal work may not be as 

productive as individual enterprise, it fulfills social 
needs that cannot be met through private labor. 

The introduction of cash crops and money are di- 

rectly linked to the demise of communal work in 

rural areas. 

(3) As peasants become integrated into a commercial 
economy, dietary standards often decline. Accord- 
ing to various studies cited by Foster, a significant 
proportion of malnutrition in the world can be at- 
tributed to the substitution of packaged foods for 
traditional dietary sources. Peoplé purchase pack- 
aged foods primarily for their prestige value, the 
efficacy of advertising, or aesthetic rather than 
dietary reasons. (This phenomenon raises the 
question of measuring primary need satisfaction. 
Most development planners would identify in- 
creased cash spent on food as indicating growth 
and progress, whereas from a dietary point of 
view, needs might be met less adequately than 
previously. The availability of packaged foods, 
like many other commodities, is also linked to 
escalating definitions of primary needs among 
populations; once obtained, they tend to become 
necessities.) Another study discloses that many 
mothers in agrarian societies, imitating middle- 
class patterns in the West, have given up breast 
feeding their babies, with resulting undernourish- 
ment and protein deficiency.?* 


(2 


— 


3 For a critique of Myrdal’s approach to economic 
development, see Bauer, Dissent on Development, 
chap. 5. 

3 Foster, Traditional Cultures . . . pp. 30-40; 
Hafeez M. Said, The Village Culture in Transition 
(Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1970), pp. 140- 
143. 

3 Foster, Traditional Cultures . . , . pp. 33-37. 

3 An. FAO study cited in Conrad M. Arensberg 
and Arthur H. Niehoff, Introducing Social Change 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1971), p. 126. 
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Many other costs could be cited. Perhaps chief 
among them is the rise of class distinction. In 
villages which are patterned on communal labor 
and mutual help, introduction of larger incomes 
and the availability of Western-style consumer 
goods creates status distinctions that are disrup- 
tive to cooperation, political decision making, and 
to inter- and intrafamily harmony.?? 

But what is most deficient about the notion of 
economic “growth” as measured by increased per 
capita income is that it reflects little about the 
sense of well-being. Various studies show that 
there is no apparent connection between the 
massing of consumer goods—even home com- 
forts—and happiness. Development breeds new 
wants and the perception of new needs, but when 
these have been met, the people do not feel they 
are better off.** At the same time, one investigator, 
reflecting his American values, was surprised to 
find a great amount of contentment among rural 
Filipinos living at subsistence or near subsistence 
levels. Such contentment did not in the least 
suggest to the researcher that perhaps the people 
in question should be left “underdeveloped.” 

Finally, there are the indicators of social stress 
resulting from rapid cultural change. These do not 
appear everywhere, of course, but the question of 
people's ability to undergo change involving de- 
struction of traditional economic and social pat- 
terns is not yet understood well enough. (Even in 
the United States, government officials have re- 
sisted the idea of an annual "social state of the 
union" report. The traditional “State of the Union 
message" is concerned mostly with economics, as 
if all other "states" depended upon the rise and 
fall of economic indicators.) Consider the follow- 
ing report upon the consequences of a well-inten- 
tioned Danish program to offer training, eco- 
nomic opportunities, and the cultural benefits of 
town life to native Greenlanders: According to a 
Greenlander member of the Danish parliament, 
many benefits have resulted from these programs, 
“but we young Greenlanders find that the creation 
of a modern social pattern has not been accom- 
panied by human growth, mental stability, psy- 
chological balance—in short, human well-being— 
in the new environment. Families are breaking 


* For other costs, see Herbert Blumer, “Industrial- 
ization and Race Relations,” in Industrialization and 
Race Relations, ed. Hunter, p, 226; V. H. Joshi, Eco- 
nomic Development and Social Change in a South 
Gujarat Village (Baroda: University of Baroda Press, 
1966), pp. 101-113; and James M. McKendry et al, 
The Psychological Impact of Social Change in the 
Philippines (Science Park, Penn: H. R. B. Singer, 
Technical Report 857-R-2, n.d.), pp. 66, 72. 

% Goulet, The Cruel Choice, p. 80; Redfield, The 
Little Community, p. 62. Quantitative evidence sup- 
porting this statement is found in Guthrie, The Psy- 
chology of Modernization . . . , pp. 90, 96. 

3 McKendry et al, p. xii. 
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up, crime is increasing, alcoholism is spreading, 
even to the very young. The number of psycho- 
logical disturbances is increasing, also among 
school children. Many people discern an inner 
confusion and disillusion. The social privation of 
the past is being replaced by human disintegra- 
tion.” Similar observations have been made 
about Fiji, the Philippines, and the aborigines of 
Australia.” 

Recognition of these and other costs have not, 
for the most part, reduced the zeal with which 
many governments and some populations pursue 
the road to modernization. Apparently most have 
agreed that on balance the costs are worth the ad- 
vantages, or, without looking around for alterna- 
tive images or strategies of development, they 
have assumed that the degree of need allows no 
other course of action. Most, however, simply do 
not make an assessment of the relative balance 
between the costs and advantages. The latter are 
assumed to be obvious and preponderant. Yet, 
we would expect that as some of the costs become 
more obvious and painful, some governments, 
supported by people facing cultural stress, will 
begin to acknowledge the political benefits of re- 
sisting further westernization. It is then that we 
could expect to see more “buffers” erected by the 
govern nents of unc rd eloped states against the 
penetration of forei, n induences. 


The ‘‘Maldeveloped’’ Societies 


Most of the literature on development assumes 
that the paths we have trod must serve for others 
as well, give or take a few national peculiarities.” 
But it is becoming increasingly apparent that as 
our own growth continues at astonishing speed, 
increases in indicators of social stress are occur- 
ring with disturbing regularity. The British gov- 
ernment's recent *'official social commentary” on 
the state of England shows impressive economic 
gains over the past decade but reveals that in the 


*9 George Boultwood, “Danish Plan for Greenland 
Too Fast," The Montreal Star, October 12, 1972. 

* Statement of Fiji minister of tourism to a meeting 
in Djakarta, reported in The Sun (Vancouver), Sept. 
4, 1974, p. 34; “Civilization Brings Grief to Abo- 
rigines" The Sun (Vancouver), Sept. 19, 1974, p. 
42; McKendry et al., p. 18. 

£ Possibly this assumption is being questioned more 
frequently today. See, for example, the testimony of 
U. Alexis Johnson, former Under-Secretary of State 
in the United States, before the House Subcommittee 
on National Security Policy and Scientific Develop- 
ment. Johnson claimed that the concept of develop- 
ment needed to be redefined to eliminate the worst 
effects of industrialization as experienced in the ad- 
vanced countries. U.S., House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security Policy and Scientific Development, 
National Security and Changing World Power Align: 
ment, 92d Cong., 2d Sess., 1972, pp. 362-394. 
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same period violent crimes have almost trebled 
and that many other indicators of serious social 
problems are rising at a rate much faster than 
population growth. The number of wcm2n em- 
ployed part- or full-time in the world’s oldest pro- 
fession has increased at an alarming rate in Italy 
and Israel, while in the United States, murder, 
assault, and burglary rates have doubled in most 
cities during the past decade. The number of 
people hospitalized for mental illness is growing 
porportionately much more rapidly than is the 
general population—one-half of all beds in Amer- 
ican non-Federal hospitals are occupied by people 
suffering from mental disorders“—while child 
beatings are reported to be increasing dramati- 
cally. Alarmed physicians note that child beating 
usually serves the needs of the attacking adult 
seeking relief from uncontrollable anger and 
stress.“ For their part, the young in many coun- 
tries are contributing to an ever-swelling juvenile 
delinquency rate. While all these phenomena can- 
not be attributed to a single cause such as social 
change or urban density, it is significant that their 
highest incidence is commonly found in urban 
areas.“ 

It may be that the worst physical aspects of 
rapid industrialization, so precisely described by 
Dickens and Zola, are behind us. What may lie 
ahead of us is social stress and possible break- 
down. The other manifestations of the malde- 
veloped society—pollution, destruction of wilder- 
ness, waste, depletion of resources, and the like— 
are too well-known to require further comment. 
In the face of these physical and social conse- 
quences of rapid change, we must begin to wonder 
if our prescriptions for others are really well- 
advised. The model of the “developed” state 
seems increasingly tarnished. When elites or 
others already subject to the strains caused by 
development begin to learn of our difficulties, 
they may well question whether they are willing to 
undergo similar consequences. Disillusionment 
with the “developed” model may thus become 
another source of po'icies which attempt to iso- 
late underdeveloped areas from certain forms of 
Western penetration. 


?Noted in Robert C. Wood, “The Future of 
Modernization," in Modernization, ed. Myron Weiner 
(New York: Basic Books, 1966), p. 49. 

* The Globe and Mail (Toronto), August 18, 1971, 
p. 8. The rising ñgures on child abuse may be ac- 
counted for, on the other hand, by new legislation 
requiring physicians to report incidents to police 
authorities. 

5A study by W.M.S. and Claire Russell demon- 
strates the positive correlation between urban density 
and crime rates, reported in The New York Times, 
August 16, 1970, sec. 1, p. 53. Care must be taken in 
interpreting crime and mental health statistics, as 
these may be manipulated for political purposes, or 
they may reflect better detection methods. 
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Avoiding Conflict between Underdeveloped and 
**Maldeveloped" States: Some Solutions 
to the **Gap"' Problem 


The Pearson Report, government statements in 
support of private investment and foreign aid, 
and academic treatises as well agree basically with 
the view expressed by former Under-Secretary of 
State U. Alexis Johnson in 1972 that the growing 
Bap between the rich and poor is a "fundamen- 
tally unacceptable situation [which is] explosive 
in a political sense.’’4* The solutions offered to this 
problem have been mostly continuations and ex- 
pansions of past approaches: more trade, lower 
tariffs in the industrial countries, more private 
investment, and more international cooperation. 
For Mr. Johnson, the solution is greater inter- 
national cooperation and increased interdepen- 
dence. The “foundation bricks" of his image of a 
more egalitarian world order are being laid by 
private citizens, and particularly by private busi- 
nesses and multinational corporations. The gap 
will be closed to the extent that these private net- 
wotks of association grow. While Mr. Johnson is 
expressing a private opinion, his view is consistent 
in its fundamentals with the solutions proposed 
by many governments and international agencies. 

Another view, expanded at length by Denis 
Goulet, argues that the gap can never be closed 
until the developed states allow the other areas of 
the world to share in their decision-making power 
and wealth. All the exploitative aspects of con- 
temporary international economic relations must 
be ended, and the small states suffering from un- 
derdevelopment, status inconsistency, or what- 
ever, must be made into active partners in the 
formulation of world monetary, trade, and aid 
policies. But the main ingredient of the solution 
must be a willingness by the “maldeveloped” 
states to decrease their levels of consumption in 
order tbat others may have more. There must be a 
fundamental redistribution of political power and 
economic resources in the world. 

Mr. Johnson's solution contains several im- 
mediate problems. It assumes, first, the availabil- 
ity of infinite resources in the future. While 
Johnson may recognize some of the shortcomings 
of advanced societies, his plea for more interde- 
pendence—more trade, private investment, tour- 
ism, and extraction of natural resources—does 
not reveal how it attacks such fundamental prob- 
lems as overpopulation and the present distribu- 
tion of energy use. Edward Woodhouse has 
argued recently that given finite resources, we can 
no longer adhere to the view that economic de- 
velopment should be the primary goal of all 
states, or that "unlimited urbanization, indus- 


* National Security and Changing World Power 
Alignment, Johnson's testimony on August 7. 
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trialization, and GNP growth . . . are in fact pos- 
sible or worthy any longer." In his opinion, de- 
velopment as it has been defined by most econo- 
mists is a chimera. The dwindling availability of 
resources, in addition to the pollution problem, 
simply will not allow the world to be composed 
of 140 or more highly industrialized collectivities. 
More “interdependence” as proposed by Mr. 
Johnson sounds as if there should simply be more 
“growth” in all economic dimensions. 

There is little reason to believe, moreover, that 
the governments of underdeveloped countries will 
continue to accept uncritically those relationships 
which Western governments and multinational 
enterprises define as “interdependent.” To an in- 
creasing number of observers, these relationships 
are being defined not as “cooperation,” but as de- 
pendence (at best) or imperialism (at worst). The 
continuation of present economic trends in the 
world is not likely to allay these fears; quite the 
contrary. More trade, more aid, more private in- 
vestment, more tourism, and more private con- 
tacts—the traditional ingredients of the liberal 
view of internationalism—are all implied in John- 
son's formula, but he fails to take into account 
that the consequences of these types of interac- 
tions often create feelings of resentment, racial 
antagonism, and perceptions of exploitation. 

The solution offered by Goulet seems attrac- 
tive. It acknowledges the problems of dwindling 
resources, and unequal decision-making power 
and economic rewards in the international svs- 
tem. But there is little evidence that any govern- 
ment in a “maldeveloped” state is even beginning 
to think in his terms. While many governments 
have begun to organize anti-pollution programs, 
none has yet instituted a regime of rationing in 
order to reduce pollution or to save resources . . . 
even for its own population. That it would do so 
to redistribute the world's resources in favor of 
the underdeveloped states seems highly unlikely 
in the foreseeable future. 


The Underdeveloped States Reject the 
**Maldeveloped'' States: An Alternative 
View of the Source of 
International Conflict 


Although academic researchers show litle 
agreement on the correlation between the state of 
the underdevelopment and the propensity to en- 
gage in aggressive foreign policy, we cannot dis- 


* Edward J. Woodhouse, “Re-visioning the Future 
of the Third World: An Ecological Perspective on 
Development,” World Politics, 25 (October, 1972), 9. 

*For example, Rudolph J. Rummel, “The Refa- 
tionship Between National Attributes and Foreign 
Conflict Behavior," in Quantitative International Poli- 
tics: Insights and Evidence, ed. J. David Singer (New 
York: The Free Press, 1968), pp. 187-214. See, how- 
ever, the chapter by Michael Haas in the same volume. 
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miss entirely the "gap" theory of international 
conflict. There might well be more military crises 
triggered by domestic turmoil in the underde- 
veloped countries, and the “‘have nots” may, as 
revealed in the Arab oil embargo of 1973, under- 
take aggressive policies toward the “haves.” 

Many governments, of course, have probably 
gone too far down the path of industrialization, 
urbanization, and consumerism to change their 
course significantly. Many will continue to pursue 
Western-type development for reasons of national 
security or international prestige, or because their 
westernized elites (including Marxists) remain cut 
off from their roots. Most of the Latin American 
countries are already heavily urbanized and, de- 
spite large population increases, have shown im- 
pressive economic growth rates. India, Egypt, and 
some of the other more overpopulated countries 
wil probably continue industrialization pro- 
grams enabling them to maintain regional leader- 
ship roles, prevent overdependence on great 
powers for military supplies, or avoid the conse- 
quences of not having adequate arable land to 
sustain rapidly growing populations in rural areas. 
The alternative scenario, then, would refer pri- 
marily to some of the smaller states in Africa, 
Southeast Asia, the South Pacific, and possibly 
the Middle East. These are the states already on 
the periphery of the international system, least 
touched by Western influences and thus perbaps 
most vulnerable to cultural dislocation caused by 
increased penetration from outside. 

These states, rather than accepting greater in- 
terdependence, would seek to reduce th: penetra- 
tion of external societies. Tourism wou'd be dis- 
couraged; foreign aid turned down; aid experts 
expelled; foreign corporations nationalized; and 
new multinational enterprises denied opportuni- 
ties for exploitation of natural rescurc2s or de- 
velopment of markets. While not all forms of 
contact would cease—trade, normal diplomatic 
contacts, and some international coc perative pro- 
grams would remain—those which v ere identified 
as “endangering” the local culture or creating un- 
due dependency on outside states would be cur- 
tailed or terminated. The models of Burma under 
General Ne Win and Sikkim until recently come 
to mind. 

What sorts of evidence might be put forth to 
support even a minimal confidence in the scenario 
as a possibility? There is no systematic evidence 
yet, much less an identifiable trend, but some indi- 
cators of the rejection of liberal nostrums for the 
"gap" problem are beginning to appear. First, at 
the grass-roots level, there is the persistence of 
millennial movements in many African and some 
South Pacific societies. Lanternari'? shows that 


2 Vittorio Lanternari, The Religions of the Op- 
pressed: A Study of Modern Messianic Cults (New 
York: Knopf, 1963). 
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almost all of these movements and their early 
twentieth-century predecessors are a response to 
extreme external disturbances to indigenous ways 
of life. The people seek relief from their frustra- 
tions and sufferings in religious ways, usually be- 
fore they turn to political means. It is thus possible 
to speculate that many of the adherents of millen- 
nial movements today might someday constitute 
a fertile ground for strongly anti-Western political 
leaders. The religious prophets of these move- 
ments could also adopt political roles.®° 

Second, most of the current generation of lead- 
ers in the underdeveloped countries are highly 
“westernized.” But what of a new generation of 
leaders, some of whom will be less personally fa- 
miliar with the West and whose careers might be 
founded on a populist base that contains anti- 
Western attitudes? Is President Amin of Uganda 
—a man whose career includes few of the ex- 
periences his African counterparts had in Western 
societies—an exception, or might others of his 
persuasion and tactics follow? If nativist political 
groups begin to flourish, will the externa] sources 
of the commitment to development—prestige, se- 
curity, and socialization patterns—remain so 
potent? 

It has been argued, third, that part of Allende’s 
appeal in the 1970 elections in Chile was based on 
his handling of the issue of foreign influence in the 
Chilean economy. Aside from the well-known 
American corporations operating in the country, 
there was a rapid growth of foreign ownership of 
Chilean manufacturing in the late 1960s. While 
the Chileans were by no means rejecting Western 
patterns of economic organization in general, the 
popularity of appeals against foreign economic 
penetration was undeniable. Chile will probably 
not be the last country which decides to accept the 
costs of decreasing foreign economic influence in 
order to enhance governmental control over the 
direction of development. 

Fourth, the notion of mutual benefits accruing 
to underdeveloped countries through capital 
transfers and the operations of foreign-based cor- 
porations is being increasingly scrutinized. Except 
among Marxists, it has been commonly assumed 
until recently that private investment from the 
industrialized countries brings significant eco- 
nomic gains to the host underdeveloped countries. 
The transfer of technology and of managerial 
skills, along with the training of a skilled work 


5 Other forms of protest that have been linked to 
the disruptive effects of modernization are social 
banditry and some guerrilla movements. See Eric J. 
Hobsbawm, Primitive Rebels: Studies in Archaic 
Forms of Social Movements in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries (Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). 

5 Richard N. Cooper, “Economic Interdependence 
and Foreign Policy in the Seventies,” World Politics, 
24 (January, 1972), 172-173. 
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force, is a positive consequence of this activit: . 
And a good case can be made that foreign invest- 
ment and production which Jead to import sub- 
stitution help the host country’s balance of pay- 
ments position.” Yet there are also tangible and 
intangible costs to the host country. Some studies 
show, for example, that over the long run, the flow 
of capital tends to reverse itself; remitted profits, 
royalties, and management fees becom: greater 
than the amount of new capital flowing into the 
host country. In the period 1950-1965, remit- 
tances of Latin American subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can parent companies exceeded new private in- 
vestment by $7.5 billion, and for the period 1965- 
1962 the gap was an additional $3 billion.? When 
we consider that many subsidiaries of multina- 
tional corporations provide their own managerial 
talent, that they import components from parent 
companies (rather than purchase them locally), 
and that in many ways they reduce the possibil- 
ities for local firms to survive, the benefits ac- 
cruing to the host country begin to pale. Even 
employment benefits may be much less than is 
often assumed. Capital-intensive projects simply 
do not provide the opportunities for employment 
that, let us say, investment in agriculture would.® 

Moreover, most foreign-owned manufacturing 
enterprises in underdeveloped countries must 
work assiduously to shape Western-style con- 
sumption habits among people becoming part of 
the market economy. Yet it is precisely these 
habits which are inimical to many preferred de- 
velopment strategies. People are encouraged to 
acquire tastes which, while perhaps meeting pres- 
tige needs, make little contribution to the general 
welfare or to community development. As Illich 
has pointed out, every automobile manufactured 
and sold in Latin America implies that more ra- 
tional mass-transportation policies are less likely 
to be developed. As cars are purchased, national 
resources will have to be (and have been) devoted 
to the construction of mass highway systems, 
benefiting primarily the modern urban middle 
class. Correspondingly less will be spent, we can 
assume, on high capacity systems of urban and 
rural transportation. Every private refrigerator 


*: Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay: The Multi- 
national Spread of U.S. Enterprises (New York: Basic 
Books, 1971). 

5 Peter B. Evans, "National Autonomy and Eco- 
nomic Development: Critical Perspectives on Multi- 
national Corporations in Underdeveloped Countries," 
International Organization, 25 (Summer, 1971), 678. 

š For a discussion of some of the negative conse- 
quences of American firms operating in the Canadian 
economy, see Kari Levitt, Silent Surrender: The 
Multinational Corporation in Canada (Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1970). See also Fouad Ajami, “Corporate 
Giants: Some Global Social Costs," International 
Studies Quarterly, 16 (December, 1972), 511-529. 

5 World Bank Operations, p. 418. 
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sold makes it less likely that villages will want to 
organize community freezers.** 

The presence of foreign-owned firms whose 
existence and expansion depend upon fostering 
Western-style consumption patterns can seriously 
limit the ability of a government to shape develop- 
ment strategies with a maximum social impact. 
The pattern of saving and the pattern of consump- 
tion, to name only two aspects of economic be- 
havior, can be significantly distorted by the ad- 
vertising and blandishments of foreign manu- 
facturers and their local emulators. Yet most 
observers predict a dramatic rise in the numbers 
and size of multinational firms within the next 
several decades. The majority of contemporary 
multinational enterprises focus their productive 
and marketing activities in the industrialized 
countries. But in the future they can be expected 
to seek many new ventures in the Third World. 
The evidence about their impact on underde- 
veloped societies is by no means entirely negative, 
but the traditional view that their activities bring 
substantial benefits, with no attending costs to 
host countries, has come under increasing at- 
tack." Given the increasing awareness of the 
negative consequences of their activities, it would 
not be rash to predict that some governments will 
adopt more stringent end, in some cases, exclusive 
policies against Western economic interests. 

The growth of tourism by Westerners in under- 
developed countries has had a number of conse- 
quences not originally anticipated by those who 
see travel and personal interaction as important 
sources of building “international understand- 
ing.” While American- and European-built and 
-owned tourist facilities provide some local em- 
ployment, taxes, and beneficial effects to the host 


Ivan Ilich, "Outwitting the ‘Developed’ Coun- 
tries" New York Review of Books, 13 (November 
6, 1969), 20. For a more general discussion of the 
negative cultural consequences of multinational firms 
operating in underdeveloped countries, see David 
Osterberg and Fouad Ajami, “The Multinational 
Corporation: Expanding the Frontiers of World Poli- 
tics,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 25 (December, 
1971), especially 461-468, Concerned with the prob- 
lem of distorted consumption, the government of 
Tanzania has prohibited the importation of automo- 
biles for private use. See Woodhouse, “Re-visioning 
the Future of the Third World,” p. 28. In February 
1973, Tanzania began prohibitions against effectuation 
of certain Western dress habits, such as long hair for 
males and short skirts for females. 

5 For a discussion of the negative cultural impact 
of American television advertising in Latin America, 
see Jack N, Barkenbus, “Communication and Cultural 
Change: Experience in Latin America," paper pre- 
sented to the meeting of the International Studies 
Association, New York, March 1973. 

55 Disenchantment among some non-Marxist econo- 
mists with many of the liberal solutions to under- 
development is discussed briefly in Cohen, The Ques- 
tion of Imperialism, pp. 169, 218. 
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country’s balance of payments,” they also tend to 
create ghettos for the rich, places of amusement 
which display ostentatious wealth, and which 
alienate prime land. The behavior of many tourists 
is no less conducive to bad impressions and to 
social tensions: at its worst, it can be vulgar and 
racist; at its best it tends toward the paternalistic. 
According to L. E. Braithwaite® the situation in 
the Caribbean is already dangerous: the peculiar 
characteristics of North American tourists simply 
breed resentment and antagonisms. Pollution, the 
rapid growth of prostitution and many other 
menial "service" trades to comfort the northern- 
ers, and alarming increases in delinquency in- 
volving tourists as victims are all byproducts of 
this developing industry. While one would not 
want to argue in all cases that the disadvantages 
outweigh the costs, this aspect of “‘interdepen- 
dence” may also come to face Jimitations and re- 
strictions imposed by some governments in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Finally, in a few countries, receptivity to bi- 
lateral aid programs is diminishing. The main 
objective of the American aid program in Brazil 
has been to promote a good "climate" for Ameri- 
can investment. One byproduct of this objective 
is that today the more dynamic American firms 
dominate most of the modern parts of Brazilian 
industry. Both Brazilian intellectuals and govern- 
ment officials are becoming increasingly suspicious 
of the consequences of American aid. No gov- 
ernment is likely to look with favor upon a situa- 
tion where important sectors of their country's 
economy become dominated by foreign interests. 
To the extent that foreign aid programs are used 
as a vehicle to promote private investment, we 
could expect some diminution of enthusiasm to 
participate in them. Moreover, there is some evi- 
dence that economic aid does not promote eco- 
nomic growth and, indeed, in the case of Latin 
America, that aid may retard growth.” Trade and 
private investment rates between the United 
States and Latin America, according to another 
study, also correlate negatively with economic 
development: the greater the economic depen- 


"The net foreign exchange earnings brought by 
tourism vary greatly from country to country. But in 
many of the underdeveloped countries, the foreign- 
owned tourist industry must bring in management, 
building supplies, and many operating items, includ- 
Ing food and beverage. In these countries net foreign 
exchange earnings are usuallv from 45 per cent to 60 
per cent of gross receipts. 

“Race Relations and Industrialization in the 
Caribbean," in Industrialization and Race Relations, 
ed. Hunter, pp. 39-45. 

“Samuel P. Huntington, "Foreign Aid for What 
and for Whom?" Foreign Policy, No. 1 (Winter, 
1970-71), 186-188. 

& Keith Griffin,  Underdevelopment in Spanish 
America (London: Allen and Unwin, 1969), p. 124. 
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dency of South American countries, the lower 
their growth rates. 

Bits and pieces of evidence such as those listed 
above do not constitute in any sense verification 
of a hypothesis. They do suggest that many of the 
traditional liberal assumptions about the develop- 
ment of a world order through increased inter- 
dependence are being questioned. 

The responses of the developed countries to 
autarchic or isolationist policies are difficult to 


predict, but it is tempting to assume that in the 


short run they will be more hostile than indifferent 
or supportive. Governments of developed states 
have usually retaliated in instances where impor- 
tant economic interests were expelled, national- 
ized, or even restricted in their activities. More- 
over, the economic charitableness typical of the 
great powers in the postwar years may be waning 
as concentration on economic problems and safe- 
guarding economic interests replaces fixation on 
the Cold War and issues of national security con- 
ceived in military terms. Underdeveloped states 
which undertake to restrict investment opportuni- 
ties or the marketing activities of multinational 
firms thus may invoke not only the attention of 
Western governments and populations, but hostile 
responses as well. (Of course when a relatively 
noninvolved state such as Burma acts individually, 
few international repercussions will ensue.) But 
if the scenario described in the paper involves a 
reasonably large number of states within a fairly 
short period of timie, the consequences to the in- 
terests of industrialized countries might be much 
more severe. . 

An alternative response, perhaps more likely in 
the long run, is indifference. The governments of 
many industrialized states, deeply concerned 
about social trends in their own countries, may 
understand that all of the orthodox solutions to 
the problem of underdevelopment have to be re- 
examined. In the meantime, aid policies would be 
reformulated by both donors and hosts to concen- 
trate more on social developmerit, agriculture, and 
population control and less on heavy industrial- 
ization and activities which bring advantages pri- 


* Lawrence R. Alschuler, “Satellization and Stagna- 
tion in Latin America,” paper presented at the Euro- 
pean Consortium for Political Research, Mannheim, 
West Germany, April 1973. 
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marily to the modernized urban middle classes. 

Whatever the hypothetical responses, there is 
little in the present literature on international con- 
flict to suggest probabilities. We know a great deal 
about decision-making behavior in crises, the re- 
lationship between national attributes and conflict 
behavior, and the actions and reactions of govern- 
ments in an arms race. Our conflict studies are 
based for the most part on the interaction of 
parties who are locked into a system involving 
high densities of verbal and symbolic communica- 
tion. We know a great deal less about isolationist 
impulses, about situations where one state is at- 
tempting to break away from dependence upon 
others, or in other ways to decrease the degree 
of integration with the outside world. 

Our visions of future international systems 
generally assume greater transaction flows, an in- 
crease in nongovernmental associations, and a 
burgeoning “international culture.” But before 
we can accept these models as possible norms for 
the future, we should ask many empirical and 
normative questions: How are the benefits of in- 
creased transactions being distributed? What are 
the sources of values in the “international cul- 
ture?” Is the international system tending toward 
cultural and material homogeneity or toward ac- 
ceptance and promotion of pluralism? Is homo- 
geneity of life-styles, economics, and views of man 
and human activity something to be promoted or 
deplored? Is increased international economic 
integration or interdependence consistent with 
the preservation of the most meaningful parts of 
indigenous cultures? Are the networks of com- 
munication and economic activity that surround 
the globe capable of promoting and sustaining 
two-way movement, or have the networks de- 
veloped in such a manner as to assure the pre- 
dominance of Western and socialist states over 
the Third World? These and many other questions 
have not yet been raised by systems theorists of 
international relations or by those who are con- 
cerned with development problems. If the scenario 
in this paper has validity, then questions such as 
these should begin to command our attention. 


“For example, John Burton, Systems, States, 
Diplomacy, and Rules (London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1968); George Modelski, Principles of 
World Politics (New York: The Free Press, 1972). 


The Primary Goals of Political Parties: 


A Clarification of Positive Theory 
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Positive theorists, notably Anthony Downs, 
William Riker, and their followers, have made a 
major contribution to the theory of political 
parties.! Apart from the validity of their specific 
conclusions, a signal virtue is their method which 
requires clarity and precision about the fuzziest 
aspects of political parties. Nothing is more cb- 
scure, for example, particularly with respect to 
American parties, than who is included within the 
party. Most writers have treated the concept of 
membership with considerable flexibility, ex- 
panding or contracting the concept to suit their 
immediate purpose.? But the positive theorist has 
been more exact. Viewing the party as a calcu- 
lating instrument, he explicitly decides on who is 
doing the calculating. Thus, whereas most ana- 
lysts of political parties at one time or another, 
for one purpose or another, include voters within 
the party, Anthony Downs never does. He con- 
sistently views parties as “teams” of office-seekers.* 

Or take the thorny problem of party goals. 
Parties attract a great variety of people: oppcr- 
tunists, power brokers, idealists, ideologues, pa- 
tronage seekers, dilettantes, each with his own 
goals. The thorough descriptive analysis reflects 
this complexity.‘ It thereby provides convenient 
alternative explanations of a party’s past behavicr. 


1] use the term “positive theory” following the ex- 
ample of William H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, 
who have synthesized much of this literature in their 
book, An Introduction to Positive Political Theory 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973). 

* A thorough review of the varying scholarly mean- 
ings for the term "party" is presented in Austin 
Ranney's “The Concept of ‘Party’,” in Political R& 
search and Political Theory, ed. Oliver Garcezu 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 
143-1€2. The solution of V. O. Key, Jr., who probably 
ranks as the most influential single writer on Americen 
parties, to the problem of membership was to speak 
of the ‘“party-in-the electorate,”  "party-in-govern- 
ment," and "party of organized workers"; see Politics, 
Parties and Pressure Groups, 5th ed. (New York: 
Crowell, 1964), pp. 163-165. An alternative soluticn 
grades members or participants according to degree 
of activism from leaders to occasional supporters. 
See Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, De- 
mocracy and the American Party System (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1956), pp. 199-212. 

? Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957), pp. 
25-26. 

* Many studies attest to the complexity of attitudes 
of participants in parties. One of the most thorough 
is Samuel Eldersveld's Political Parties, A Behavioral 
Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964). 


Traditional descriptive analysis arrives at an im- 
passe, however, in trying to predict the direction 
of party activity. The positive theorist, on the 
other hand, acknowledges that a multiplicity of 
goals provides too many variables, Typically he 
isolates one goal (for Riker and Downs it is 
“winning”) and subsumes or ignores the alterna- 
tives. Such simplification makes feasible specula- 
tion about a party’s future behavior. Because his 
goals are held only by individuals, the positive 
theorist also avoids the sin of reification, common 
in party literature, or the imputation of goals to a 
collectivity such as a political party. 

In effect the positive theorist allows us to hold 
constant a complex reality, particularly those 
difficult aspects whose definitions depend on the 
observer. By being explicit and restrictive about 
such problems as party membership and party 
goals, positive theorists allow us the hope that we 
can accumulate knowledge about these problems, 
knowledge which is lacking despite the prodigious 
efforts of many competent scholars. It is not acci- 
dental that those aspects of party behavior about 
which we have been able to accumulate knowledge 
are precisely those which do not depend upon 
each observer's definition. In the last thirty years 
we have made considerable progress in our under- 
standing of voting behavior. This has been possi- 
ble because, despite differences in theories and 
techniques, no one argues about what a vote or a 
voter is. There now exists, therefore, an accumula- 
tion of data on voting behavior which can reliably 
serve theoretical speculation. But where is a simi- 
lar body of data on the boundaries of the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties or on their goals? 
Perceptive writers such as Key, Chambers, Ep- 
Stein, Sorauf, and Burnham? have discussed such 
matters in important ways, but the cumulative 
results of their writings on parties are nothing like 
the advances made in our knowledge of voting. 
Positive theorists, not only because they must be 
explicit, but also because they consciously seek to 


5 Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, chap. 
8, pp. 199227; William N. Chambers, Political Parties 
in a New Nation (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1963), pp. 45-51; Walter Dean Burnham, 
Critical Elections and the Mainsprings of American 
Politics (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1970), pp. 91-134; Frank J. Sorauf, Party Politics 
in America, 2nd ed. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1972), pp. 7-27; Leon D. Epstein, Political 
Parties in Western Democracies (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1967), pp. 3-18. 
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build upon each other’s work, have opened the 
way for the accumulation of data and conclusions 
about the vexing problems central to the study of 
political parties. 

My purpose in this paper is not to praise posi- 
tive theorists. It is, rather, to demonstrate that 
their works, which deal almost exclusively with 
strategies, also can provide us with insights into 
the broader problem of party organization. In 
order to do this, however, we must first recognize 
that in their efforts to build a cumulative theory 
positive theorists have obscured vital differences 
in the types of parties they were examining. I shall 
start with the basic works of Riker and Downs, 
demonstrating that although the former sought to 
build upon the latter's theory, both were talking 
about different goals and different boundaries and 
therefore different types of party organization.* I 
shall also argue that in the discrepancies between 
them we can find a satisfactory explanation of 
significant tensions inherent in all democratic 
parties. 

The broad outline of Downs's and Riker's theo- 
ries is quite familiar. Downs's book, published in 
1957, offers a model of the democratic system in 
which the key element is competition between ra- 
tional parties for the votes of equally rational 
citizens. He is clear in defining a political party as 
*...8 team of men seeking to control the gov- 
erning apparatus by gaining office in a duly con- 
stituted election." All members of the team share 
the same goal which “ . . . is to reap the rewards 
of holding office per se."* Riker's theory, appear- 
ing in 1962, is less explicitly a theory of parties 
than it is of coalitions, of which he considers 
parties to be an important subspecies. The nub of 
his theory is the “size principle," or the proposi- 
tion that under certain conditions "participants 
create coalitions just as Jarge as they believe will 
ensure winning and no larger."? Proofs of the 
theorems of each theorist rest upon specific limit- 
ing conditions, such as perfect information, not 
likely to be found in the real world. Nevertheless, 
both Downs and Riker imply that their theories 
should be predictive. Thus Riker analyzes specific 
instances in American political history when one 
party came close to monopolizing the vote, as in 
1820 or 1872, and argues that the party then acted 
in accordance with the size principle to approxi- 
mate the minimal winning coalition. At no point 
does Riker state explicitly what he means by a 
political party or even what the goal of a party is, 
other than “winning.” But since he discusses 


William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coali- 
tions (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962) and 
Anthony Downs, Economic Theory of Democracy. 

1 Downs, p. 235. 

s Ibid., p. 28. 

? Riker, pp. 32-33, 
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Downs's party and applies his own principles to 
it, we assume that he believes they are talking 
about the same thing. 

There is, however, an obvious point at issue 
between them: the size of the electoral margin 
which the party seeks. Downs states it as axiomatic 
that a party seeks to maximize its vote. Riker's 
size principle, on the other hand, leads him to 
conclude that a party seeks to win by the smallest 
margin possible, or to achieve the “minimal 
winning coalition." Riker argues that had Downs 
adopted the minimal winning strategy he would 
have avoided his crisis in rationality. The ration- 
ality crisis in Downs's theory emerges because 
parties, in their effort to gather as many votes as 
possible, become ambiguous in their policies, thus 
making it impossible for voters to behave ra- 
tionally. What is rational for the party leads to 
irrationality in the voter. Riker points out that if 
parties properly follow the minimal winning 
strategy they no longer need to be ambiguous. 
Thus the rationality crisis is resolved." 

For some time Riker's criticism of Downs ap- 
peared reasonable to me, and, so far I can discern, 
to others for whom this was a matter of interest. 
After all, the proposition that parties try to win 
by as narrow a margin as possible had been made 
very effectively by E. E. Schattschneider twenty 
years earlier in his enormously influential book, 
Party Government." To those of us who prefer to 
see politics as the interaction of rational beings it 
was a relief to see any rationality crisis resolved. 
Yet in doing so we overlooked the possibility that 
Riker and Downs were not really talking about 
the same thing; that what each meant by “party” 
was different and that from these differences there 
followed quite distinct yet equally rational 
strategies. 

My own realization that Riker's size principle 


1 Ibid., pp. 98-101. 

“E, E, Schattschneider clearly anticipated the rea- 
soning of positive theorists, including Downs and 
Riker. Anticipating the concept of the minimal win- 
ning coalition, he wrote that a party would not want 
to win 100 per cent of the vote because "it is un- 
necessary and wasteful. Fifty-one per cent of the vote 
will give any party all there is of the power to 
govern... . From the point of view of the interests 
participating in the political venture, it is more profita- 
ble to share a victory with a narrow majority than 
it is to partake of the spoils of victory with a larger 
number, for the smaller the number of participants 
the greater will be the share of each . . . the perfect 
party victory is to be won by accumulating a rela- 
tively narrow majority, the mark of the skillful con- 
duct of politics." Party Government (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1942), pp. 95-96. 

2 Kenneth A. Shepsle, "The Strategy of Ambiguity: 
Uncertainty and Electoral Competition," The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 555- 
568, presents a different resolution to Downs's ra- 
tionality crisis. 
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was not a general theoretical principle applicable 
to all parties came from a practical experience 
which is worth recounting briefly. In the fall o 
1971 I served as campaign manager for a candi- 
date running for city council. The candidate was 
an incumbent seeking re-election in a difficult 
situation. The extension of the vote to eighteen- 
year-olds had more than doubled the electorate 
in a university town. A well-organized, radica: 
anti-incumbent slate was fully prepared to use the 
untested youth vote to oust my sixty-year old in- 
cumbent, despite his liberal credentials. As c 
liberal councilman, however, he had antagonizec 
many of the older town voters who were support- 
ing a conservative slate. As the middleman te- 
tween two opposing forces, our candidate was 
able to squeak through by the narrow margin of 
forty votes out of some 14,000 cast. 

In the postelection euphoria we naturally ex- 
pounded on the brilliance of our strategy. Any 
more effort, one more sign, one more mailing, or 
one more promise would have been wasted; any 
less effort would have spelled defeat. Although 
the brilliance of the strategy was evident only in 
retrospect, the fact remains that had we known 
what we were doing (i.e., enjoyed Riker's condi- 
tion of perfect information), we would have fol- 
lowed precisely the same strategy; that is, if we 
accept the logic of the minimal winning coalition. 

Yet a strange thing began to occur which our 
reading of Riker had not led us to expect. When 
talking to campaign workers and voters it soon 
became apparent that every one of those voters 
was one of the last forty and that each worker had 
brought in the last forty votes. Each appeared to 
feel, therefore, that he had a special claim. What 
had happened, clearly enough, was that by 
achieving a minimum winning coalition we had 
maximized the number of marginal voters. And 
marginal voters, precisely because their votes are 
the ones needed to win, have a greater claim on 
the officeholder. Thus the minimal winning coali- 
tion, rather than reducing the number of payoffs 
which the officeholder had to make, actually ap- 
peared to heighten the expectations of payoffs. 
Perhaps, after all, Downs really was right and we 
should have maximized the vote. 

Upon closer examination, it seemed to me that 
both Riker and Downs were right, depending on. 
whether one considered the primary interests of 
the candidate or of the voter. The strategy of the 
minimum winning coalition certainly made sense 
for the voters. By reducing their numbers to the 
minimum needed to win, they could maximize 
their claims on the successful candidate. But for 
the same reason, the candidate was well advised 
to maximize the number of his voters, if only to 
weaken the claims that any one voter could mal e 
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upon him. There was then a conflict of strategies." 
From that conflict Riker emerged as the theorist of 
the voters, Downs the theorist of the candidate.“ 

To go one step further, if Riker and Downs 
have provided us with two equally rational but 
distinct political strategies, does their work not 
also imply two distinct answers to the problems of 
party goals and party boundaries? For Downs a 
party consists only of office-seekers, and its goals 
are confined to their goals, namely the winning of 
office. For Riker a party must encompass the 
voters as well, for they zre part of his coalition. 
Confusion arises because Riker wants his party to 
be the same as Downs's. He fails to recognize that 
by admitting voters and their goals to the party, 
he must change almost all of Downs's assump- 
tions. In particular he must reverse the critical 
proposition that '*. . . parties formulate policies 
in order to win elections, rather than win elections 
in order to formulate policies."!5 Voters find no 
advantage in winning elections per se; office is a 
payoff limited strictly to candidates. The party 
which encompasses the voter must derive its in- 
terest in winning elections from the hope that it 
will thereby be able to implement policies or other 
nonofficeholding benefits for its members. 

It would be unfair not to note here that Riker 
is quite aware of the distinction between the payoff 
to leaders and the payoff to followers in electoral 
coalitions. But in trying to resolve the conflict he 
resorts to psychoanalytic explanations of the mo- 


* tives of leaders, a most uncharacteristic lapse from 


his rationalist assumptions. For example, he re- 
lates Woodrow Wilson's extraordinary efforts to 
gain office to his need to overcome feelings of 
inadequacy instilled by his father. In so doing, 
Riker arrives at a rationality crisis of his own, for 
he concludes that '* . . . leaders may pay out more 
to win than a victory is objectively worth.’ 
Greater clarity will be achieved, I believe, if we 
recognize that we are dealing with two potentially 


" Even though a minimizing strategy makes sense 
for voters, they are hardly capable of carrying one 
out. To pursue such a collective strategy requires 
organization, a point to which I return below. Candi- 
dates, on the other hand, can seek a maximizing 
strategy, as has been demonstrated by Marjorie R. 
Hershey, "Íncumbency and the Minimum Winning 
Coalition," American Journal of Political Science, 17 
(August, 1973), 631-637. 

“The economist, George J. Stigler, in "Economic 
Competition and Political Competition,” Public 
Choice, 13 (Fall, 1972), 91-106, has sought to re- 
solve the conflict between party objectives found in 
Downs and Riker. While his argument is interesting, 
it rests upon the complete elimination of winning 
Office as a party goal, a most apolitical assumption. 

* Downs, Economic Theory of Democracy, p. 28. 

! Riker, Theory of Political Coalitions, p. 209. The 
discussion of special payments to leaders is in pp. 
203—210. 
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conflicting goals each of which implies not only its 
own strategy but also its own iype of party or- 
ganization. 


The Two Primary Goals 


There are two kinds of people who will seek 
to participate in political parties to achieve two 
distinct goals: (a) office-seekers whose goal is 
office and (b) benefit-seekers who want benefits 
derivable either from the control of office or in 
some way dependent upon the existence of the 
party. Downs’s theory is about the former, 
Riker’s about the latter. The two goals must not 
be confused because they lead to distinctive 
strategies and conflicting ways of organizing 
parties. Riker has obscured the differences by sub- 
suming both goals under the term “winning.” 
Winning, however, is not a primary goal; it is a 
means of gaining something else. True, there may 
be some people for whom politics is like amateur 
competitive sports; for them there is adequate 
satisfaction in playing the game in the hope of 
winning. But I would suspect that for most par- 
ticipants winning in politics means gaining either 
office or the benefits derivable from the control of 
office. 

It is the inherent value of office which is most 
obscured by Riker's argument. Yet its value is 
certainly a commonplace assumption. The widely 
held view that most if not all politicians are “op- 
portunists" rests on the notion that it is the desire 
for office and its powers that guide officeholders 
rather than any concern for the content of public 
policy. Most political systems go to great lengths 
to give office independent value. Terms of defer- 
ence such as “your honor,” the lifetime use of 
titles such as “Mr. President" or “Governor,” 
graded seating arrangements at state functions, 
and the privilege of state funerals all remove those 
who hold political office from the ordinary and 
give office holding a value well beyond the ma- 
terial benefits which may accrue to office holders. 
We watch wealthy men spend vast sums of money 
in the quest for offices which could not possibly 
provide them with a commensurate material re- 
turn. History does not allow us to ignore the 
power of ambition for office as an incentive in its 
own right. Ambition is also a distinctly private or 
individual incentive which such positive theorists 
as Mancur Olson have taught us is essential to the 
development and maintenance of any organiza- 
tion as large as a political party." True, only a 
few people can ever reasonably hope to hold 
office, but this does not reduce the central im- 
portance of the goal of office for the development 
of political parties. 


* Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965). 
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By benefits, on the other hand, we mean all the 
nonoffice goals which people bring to politics. 
Thus benefit-seekers include anyone who hopes to 
affect government activity. Many benefits sought 
are private in character: jobs, contracts, or indi- 
vidual favors. Others are collective, such as the 
national defense or control of atmospheric pollu- 
tion. Hence we include under benefits policies 
which provide the most selfish and private of ad- 
vantages and those which derive from a com- 
pletely selfless concern for the common welfare. 
We bring both types of concerns together under 
the general rubric of benefits because we wish to 
demonstrate that the strategies of all benefit- 
seekers have more in common with each other 
than they do with the strategies of office-seekers. 

We know, of course, that a political party is 
only one means by which people seek political 
benefits. Commonly we call organizations which 
seek benefits without seeking elective office in- 
terest groups. Such groups may employ a wide 
range of tactics. When, however, benefit-seekers 
form a party or enter an existing one, they commit 
themselves to some use of the tactic of electoral 
politics. Since winning office or being able to af- 
fect someone else's chances of winning is central 
to electoral politics, benefit-seekers must decide 
that such a tactic is useful before they enter party 
politics. American labor unions, for example, de- 
bated this issue for many years before deciding 
during the 1930s that working for the election of 
Democratic candidates was a suitable strategy.!* 

We should note also that for many benefit- 
seekers, even those within political parties, 
winning office is not essential for the achievement 
of all of their objectives. Merely by entering com- 
petitive politics benefit-seekers force the compe- 
tition to pay attention to their demands. If, in 
turn, by acceeding to these demands the opposi- 
tion wins the victory, the benefit-seekers, while 
having lost the office, have gained the concessions 
at least. 

Nevertheless, winning elections, while not es- 
sential to benefit-seekers, is a better strategy than 
not winning. In 1968 George Wallace's American 
Independent party failed to win the election, but 
the size of its vote and the threat of its re-emer- 
gence in 1972 forced the two major parties to 
make policy concessions to its supporters. These 
concessions, however, were only partial. Without 
doubt, Wallace and his supporters would have 
gained more of their desired benefits had they 
won. Ás for office-seekers, winning elections is 


18 On the debate within the labor movement as well 
as the impact of direct involvement on the unions' 
own political flexibility, see J. David Greenstone, 
Labor in American Politics (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1969). 
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essential, the sine qua non, which forces them ‘o 
form or enter political parties. The fact that win- 
ning is the mandatory strategy for one goal and 
only the optimal strategy for the other is an im- 
portant distinction.!® But here I wish to empha- 
size that winning elections is the best strategy for 
both primary goals. 

If winning is the test strategy for both off-ce- 
seeker and benefit-seeker, is it useful, after all. to 
distinguish between the two primary goals? Surely 
benefit-seekers and office-seekers need each other. 
Office-seekers must be concerned with benefits; 
otherwise no one would have any reason to work 
for them. At the same time, as I have pointed cut, 
benefit-seekers realize their maximum gains either 
by winning office or by supporting those who do. 
True, one’s ends may well be the other’s means. 
But is it possible to disentangle means from ends 
in the real political world? On the basis of the 
experience which I recounted earlier I would con- 
tend that it is possible because there are distinct 
types of behavior. In other words, while both 
office-seekers and benefit-seekers seek to win elec- 
tions, they do so in different ways. It is in trying to 
distinguish among such strategies that the theories 
of Riker and Downs can give us guidance. 

First, however, it is important to include a re- 
finement which has already been added to Riker’s 
and Downs’s work. As I pointed out earlier, the 
distinction between Riker and Downs rests on 
the size of the victory which each writer says a 
party should seek. But the size of a party’s victory 
is not as simple a matter as it would appear from 
the early writings o? the positive theorists. As 
Hinich and Ordeshook have pointed out, Downs 
and others failed to distinguish clearly between 
maximizing one's vote and maximizing ore's 
plurality.?° While at first glance, these may appear 


* The fact that office-seekers must win while bene- 
fit-seekers in parties find winning the election only the 
best alternative is one reason that the former tend to 
dominate parties. Lacking an alternative, the offce- 
seeker must either keep pressing his strategy, give 
up his goal, or move on to another party. The benefit- 
seeker, because his objectives are likely to be satisfied 
in some measure, is under less pressure to insist 
upon his strategy. He may even be able to withdraw 
from direct partisan activity and remain a benefit- 
seeker, something an office-seeker cannot do with 
respect to his goal. 

In addition, the office-seeker and everyone else 
know when his goals have been achieved. The achieve- 
ment of benefits, however, is not always so clear. 
The fact that one goal—office—is simple, observatle, 
and easily measured in its achievement, while the other 
—benefits—is usually ambiguous and always subject 
to argument over its achievement reinforces the ten- 
dency for the office-seeking goal to dominate political 
parties, as well as the attitudes of candidates them- 
selves. 

? Melvin J. Hinich and Peter C. Ordeshook, “Ptur- 
ality Maximization vs. Vote Maximization. A Spatial 
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to be the same, they in fact can differ considerably 
if voters abstain. The ability of voters to decide 
not to participate makes it possible for a party to 
try to maximize its plurality, or the distance be- 
tween it and its nearest competitor, while at the 
same time minimizing its total vote. Or a party 
might opt for maximizing its vote while mini- 
mizing its plurality. In any event, only if all 
citizens vote can we say that vote maximizing and 
plurality maximizing are the same thing. 

Recent political history provides us with ready 
evidence that the maximization of a party's plural- 
ity and the maximization of its vote do not neces- 
sarily go together. In 1960 Richard Nixon barely 
lost to John Kennedy in the popular vote; Ken- 
nedy's plurality margin was only 0.2 per cent. In 
1960 Nixon's percentage of the potential vote was 
31.6 per cent. In 1972 Nixon achieved a landslide 
plurality over McGovern of 23.2 per cent. Yet 
because the turnout rate was well below that of 
1960, Nixon's percentage of the potential vote 
had risen only a little aver two points to 33.7 
per cent.?! 

If we add to the maximizing objectives of parties 
the refinement of the size principle, we can see four 
distinct strategies which political parties can fol- 
low, depending on how they combine the two 
components of victory. Two factors make up the 
size of any victory: (a) the size of the vote re- 
ceived, and (b) the size of the plurality. Logically 
they are independent of each other. A party can 
win all of the votes cast and gain a plurality of 
100 per cent while winning hardly any of the po- 
tential vote, a situation characteristic of many an 
uncontested election. Any combination of the 
two variables is at least possible. I have chosen, 
however, to concentrate upon the extremes in 
which the parties seek either to maximize or mini- 
mize the two variables. 


The Four Strategies 


(1) The first strategy requires the party to mini- 
mize its plurality, while minimizing its vote. 'Yhis 
is the benefit-seeker's best strategy. It is identical 
with Riker's minimum winning coalition, for it 
seeks to reduce the size of one's support to the 
bare minimum. The benefit-seeker wishes to mini- 
mize the vote or seeks a low turnout election in 
order to minimize the number of claimants to the 





Analysis with Variable Participation," The American 
Political Science Review, 64 (September, 1970), 772- 
791. 

? One positive theorist has addressed the problem 
of relating turnout to plurality. See Gerald H. Kramer, 
“A Decision-Theoretic Analysis of a Problem in 
Political Campaigning," in Mathematical Applications 
in Political Science II, ed. Joseph L. Bernd (Dallas: 
Arnold Foundation, Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1966), pp. 137-160. 
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spoils. At the same time, the benefit-seeker wants 
‘to minimize the plurality of the victory for the 
reason I pointed out earlier: the narrower the 
victory, the greater the claim of each supporter 
upon the successful candidate. Reducing the num- 
ber of voters reduces the number of people among 
whom the benefits must be shared; reducing the 
plurality strengthens the hold of each supporter 
upon the officeholder. Again we must emphasize 
that the argument holds, regardless of the type of 
benefit being sought. Patronage seekers hanging 
around the party clubhouse are chary of new- 
comers. Ideologues watch their candidate closely 
forsigns of a broadening appeal, or in their words, 
“selling out.” Both recognize the value of mini- 
mizing support in order to maximize their 
benefits.” l 

(2) The second strategy consisis of maximizing 
both the number of votes and the plurality. It is the 
most advantageous method of winning for the 
office-seeker. Large victories enhance the inherent 
values of office. The leader of a coalition maxi- 
mizes his independence from any individual or 
group. If the winner using the minimizing strategy 
emerges as a delegate, the winner who maximizes 
his victory comes forth as the trustee, the true 
leader. Yet it is more than the value of a particular 
victory which leads an office-seeker to use a 
maximizing strategy. It also improves his chances 
at continuing or advancing in office. The freedom 
he gains from past supporters permits him to ma- 
neuver for advantage in future elections. Since a 
political career is based on the continuous search 
for office, office-seekers must be future oriented, 
concerned with being right in future elections and 
therefore relatively free of the burdens imposed by 
elections in the past. Thus a politician who has 
successfully maximized his victory can more 
readily shift his stance as the flow of political 
issues requires it. 

Maximum victories also serve office-seekers as 
a kind of political currency. The political com- 
munity—including party officials, newspaper col- 
umnists, and financial contributors as well as 
other office-seekers—is visibly impressed by large 
victories. Politicians who get themselves talked 
about as potential presidents, governors, or sena- 
tors are usually those who have been able to dem- 
onstrate broad popular support. Political parties 
which bring together the office-holding ambitions 
of many politicians are thus drawn even more 


22: The proposition that benefit-seekers want a mini- 
mal victory rests on the assumption that control of 
the office can produce the benefit. The American 
system, combining separation of powers with bi- 
cameralism and federalism, means that control of 
one element does not necessarily produce the desired 
benefits. The need, therefore, to control more offices 
may lead the rational benefit-seeker to adopt a more 
than minimum winning strategy. 
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than individual candidates to the maximizing 
strategy.” 

(3) The remaining strategies are mixed strategies 
or compromises. One consists of maximizing one’s 
plurality while minimizing the vote. If he must 
compromise, this is probably the compromise the 
office-seeker would prefer. Davis, Hinich, and 
Ordeshook present plurality maximization as the 
best strategy for candidates.?”* My argument is that 
they are also served by maximizing the vote. But 
if an office-seeker cannot have both dimensions of 
victory it is likely that he would sacrifice the size 
of the vote. My guess, for example, is that John 
Kennedy would have preferred to win as Nixon 
did in 1972 rather than as he himself did in 1960, 
that is, by a large plurality in a low-turnout elec- 
tion rather than by a narrow plurality in a high- 
turnout election. Narrow pluralities not only re- 
duce the maneuverability of the winner, they pose 
a threat to winning the office itself. Of course 
under conditions of perfect information the threat 
would not exist; but given the normal conditions 
of uncertainty we can expect the reasonable office- 
seeker to worry first about his plurality. Further- 
more, by not seeking to expand the vote, the 
plurality-maximizing office-seeker can assuage his 
benefit-seeking supporters who, as we have 
pointed out, are not interested in seeing their 
claims diluted any more than necessary. 

The Nixon campaign of 1972 is an example of 
what appears to have been a plurality-maximizing, 
vote-minimizing strategy. Nixon’s large plurality 
was produced by sizable shifts of traditionally 
Democratic voters, southern whites, blue-collar 
workers, and ethnic minorities, all of whom were 
disaffected by the direction which the Democratic 
party had taken since 1964. Nixon, however, 
made few appeals to new voters, particularly to 
those who characteristically turn out in low num- 
bers: blacks, poor whites, and the young. Indeed, 
Nixon himself did hardly any campaigning at all. 
In the southern states, where he was to register 
enormous pluralities, he followed for the most 
part a strategy of noninvolvement in lesser races. 
A brisk campaign would undoubtedly have re- 
lieved much of the tedium many observers noted 
among the electorate and would surely have pro- 
duced a larger turnout. In retrospect, at least, it 
was a strategy well calculated to maximize Nixon’s 
plurality, while keeping the overall vote low. 

It is important at this point to recognize that 
the two elements, plurality and size of vote, are 


3 On political parties as coalitions of ambitious 
office-seekers, see Joseph A. Schlesinger, Ambition 
and Politics (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966). 

Otto A. Davis, Melvin J. Hinich, and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “An Expository Development of a Mathe- 
matical Model of the Electoral Process,” The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 64 (June, 1970), 438. 
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independent of each other only in a technical 
sense. A candidate such as Richard Nixon might 
reasonably conclude that his chances for a sizable 
plurality rested on a low turnout of voters. John 
Kennedy in 1960, on the other hand, explicitly 
waged a get-out-the-vote campaign because he 
reasoned that this would enlarge his plurality. 
Depending on the reasons for abstention, we 
know that variations in turnout do not affect eaca 
party equally. Thus depending upon the candidate 
and the issue, each party must decide what combi- 
nation of strategies it should follow. This in no 
way vitiates our central point, however, that the 
preferred strategy of the benefit-seeker is to mini- 
mize both turnout and plurality, that of the office- 
seeker to maximize both. 

(4) The second compromise strategy, minimizing 
one’s plurality while maximizing the vote, fits the 
needs of benefit-seekers more than of office- 
seekers. The latter would find much of the value 
of the large vote wiped out by the small plurality. 
A large vote alone would mean that the number af 
marginal voters had been maximized, placing an 
office-holder in the weakest position. The type of 
benefit-seekers, however, who might find this to 
be a desirable compromise are those who have a 
commitment to maximum voter participation, 
groups such as the League of Women Voters, 
many political scientists, and advocates of greater 
participatory democracy. 

The two primary goals of political organization, 
as well as the two types of people we have de- 
scribed as participants in party politics, are, af 
course, abstractions. For that reason the strategies 
of compromise may indeed be the more realistic. 
Our ambitious office-seeker is not likely to be 
concerned solely with office. Inevitably he is a 
citizen concerned with the policies of government. 
To that degree, he too is a benefit-seeker. As 
office-seeker he wants to free himself through 
maximizing his victories. Only a sizable victory 
frees him to pursue any policy and join any 
coalition in his quest for advancement in office. 
As a benefit-seeker, however, he may well wish to 
reduce his maneuverability; thus he is drawn to a 
minimizing strategy. Like the southern congress- 
man who could do pretty much as he wished as 
long as he voted the southern position on racial 
legislation, the benefit-seeker in office wants to bz 
held fast by his supporters to those policies which 
will produce the benefits he wants too. The claims 
of his supporters provide him with the best de- 
fense against the vote-trading demands of other 
legislators.” And yet, the office-seeker within him 


23 The benefit-seeking officeholder's problem is not 
unlike that analyzed by Thomas C. Schelling in 
which a bargainer increases his strength by proving 
his inability to change his position. The Strategy of 
Conflict (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962), 
pp. 22-28. 
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wants to be able to make those trades when they 
can help further his career. 

In the real political world, therefore, both the 
individual and the party are inevitably subject to 
the pressures of both goals. The tensions within 
individuals and parties between the goals of office 
and benefits, as well as the confusion over whether 
offices and benefits are ends or means, make it 
nearly impossible to determine which goal is 
dominant through observation. Yet in practice we 
do it all the time, because we discern differences in 
strategies. On what basis, for example, do most 
observers conclude that the major American 
parties are predominantly concerned with winning 
office? I submit that this conclusion rests far less 
on any overt confession in party platforms or in 
the public utterances of candidates, than in our 
observation that the parties follow vote- and 
plurality-maximizing strategies, which make sense 
only if the quest for office is uppermost. We con- 
clude, on the other hand, that some candidates 
are primarily ideological or oriented toward 
benefits because they take actions which appear 
exclusionary. That is, our test of ideological or 
issue orientation is a candidate's wiilingness to 
adopt what we see as a minimizing strategy. Thus 
we watched Eugene McCarthy cling to his 
“smarter” voters, Barry Goldwater drive away all 
but his preferred “extremists,” and George 
McGovern's supporters reject as unacceptable 
practitioners of the “new politics" large segments 
of the traditional Democratic coalition. While we 
can never know with certainty the motives of 
politicians, our assumptions about their motives 
rest upon the strategies they employ. 

The distinction among different strategies of 
electoral competition has certainly not been 
ignored by positive theorists. We are indebted to 
Hinich and Ordeshook?* for their clarification of 
the consequences of vote- and plurality-maximiza- 
tion. Hinich and Ordeshook treat these strategies, 
however, as if these were the primary goals of 
candidates and parties rather than their means. 
The authors do so because they are concerned 
with the fact of winning, without asking what it is 
that the candidate wins. As I have sought to 
demonstrate, these are partial strategies which 
may be combined in various ways with vote- and 
plurality-minimizing as well. À complete theory 
of electoral competition has to take these alterna- 
tives into account also.? 


2 Hinich and Ordeshook, pp. 772-791. 

" positive theorists have examined possible goals 
for parties and candidates other than plurality and 
vote maximization. Riker and Ordeshook, "Plurality 
Maximization vs. Vote Maximization," p. 336, men- 
tion briefly such goals as maximizing the proportion 
of the vote, the probability of winning, and the 
probability of securing a fixed percentage of the vote. 
None of these, however, is identical with the minimal 
winning coalition. 
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The failure of the positive theorists to probe 
further and to define the goals of parties as office 
and benefits accounts for their inability to inte- 
grate the principle of the minimum winning coali- 
tion into their theory of electoral competition. 
There can be no doubt that Riker means his size 
principle to be a statement about the objectives of 
candidates and parties. In the work, however, in 
which he and Ordeshook seek to synthesize posi- 
tive political theory, the size principle and the 
discussion of electoral competition are handled as 
though they were entirely unrelated.” If parties do 
seek to attain a minimum winning coalition, as 
they argue in chapter 7, then one might expect the 
coalition to play a major part in their discussion 
of candidates’ objectives which appears in chapter 
11. Instead it is relegated to a footnote which 
asserts that under certain conditions the minimum 
winning coalition leads to results identical to 
those of plurality maximization.2? While it is true 
that the results can be identical, Riker and 
Ordeshook fail to point out that a candidate who 
is trying to maximize his plurality can hardly be 
trying to minimize his coalition. In order to in- 
corporate the principle of the minimum coalition 
into competitive electoral theory we must recog- 
nize that parties and candidates can follow both 
minimizing and maximizing strategies.?? 


238 Their discussion of the size principle is found on 
pp. 176-201, assumptions about the objectives of 
candidates on pp. 333-337, in Introduction to Positive 
Political Theory. 

? Ibid, p. 335, fn. 33. 

% Positive theorists have examined the possibility 
that candidates and parties are subject to internal 
restraints, i.e. their ability to respond to electoral 
competition may be affected by the need to respond 
to activists either in obtaining nominations or cam- 
paign resources. Riker and Ordeshook, raise the 
problem briefly on pp. 361-362. It is also raised in 
Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook, “An Expository De- 
velopment,” pp. 426—448 and in James S. Coleman, 
"Internal Processes Governing Party Positions in Elec- 
tions" Public Choice, 11 (Fall, 1971), 35-60. The 
argument of these articles is quite distinct from the 
one I am making since they treat activists as people 
who have preferences, while only candidates or 
parties have strategies. Thus their analysis is similar to 
James Q. Wilson’s distinction between amateurs and 
professionals. My contention is that the activist is 
capable of strategic judgments; a primary voter can 
be concerned with choosing the candidate likely to 
win in the general election as much as with choosing 
one who comes closest to his preferences. 

Two articles which do treat the activist as a po- 
tential strategist are Peter H. Aranson and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “Spatial Strategies for Sequential Elec- 
tion,” in Probability Models of Collective Decision- 
Making, ed. Richard G. Niemi and Herbert F. Weis- 
berg (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 1972), pp. 298— 
331, and James S. Coleman, “The Positions of Politi- 
cal Parties in Elections," in Niemi and Weisberg, 
pp. 332—357. These do not, however, develop my 
point that the activist as benefit-seeker attempts to 
win with a strategy different from that of the office- 
seeker. 
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It is one thing, of course, to develop a theory of 
strategies and another to perceive differences in 
party behavior in the face of competition. In a 
two-party system where both parties accept 
winning as the optimal mean of achieving their 
goals, under conditions of uncertainty about what 
will influence the outcome, it probably makes 
little difference whether the goal is office or bene- 
fits. Competition forces both office- and benefit- 
seekers to woo a similar electorate; uncertainty 
forces them to broaden their appeals. As a result 
anyone's conclusions about "real" goals is sub- 
ject to dispute. I wish only to point out that con- 
clusions about goals are drawn not from direct 
knowledge about a candidate's motives, but rather 
from what we perceive to be his strategy. 


The Implication of the Two Primary 
Goals for Party Organization 


The importance of the distinction between the 
goals of office and benefits rests, therefore, not in 
its usefulness in predicting how parties will be- 
have but in determining how parties are organized. 
It is precisely because positive theorists have 
failed to distinguish between the two goals that 
their impact upon the study of political parties 
has been limited. Just as Riker believed that his 
party was the same as Downs’s, students of 
parties have generally concluded that positive, or 
rational calculating theories apply only to office- 
seeking parties. For example, William Wright has 
classified parties and party theorists along a 
continuum ranging, in his words, from “rational- 
efficient” to “party democracy.’ At one end of 
the continuum he places the major American 
parties and theorists such as Downs; at the other 
end of the continuum are the European Socialist 
parties and such theorists as Duverger. Clearly 
Wright assumes that only office-seekers are either 
capable of facing or willing to face the electorate 
in a rational, calculating manner. Were he to drop 
that assumption, his own continuum would be- 
come more reasonable, for the distinctions be- 
tween parties would be reduced to the distinction 
between parties organized to gain office and those 
organized to maximize benefits. 

The assumption that only office-seekers are ra- 
tional calculators is, however, a bias which runs 
deeply through the study of politics. For example, 
James Q. Wilson’s influential distinction between 
amateurs and professionals rests on the notion 
that only the latter are capable of treating issues 
and votes in a detached manner.” Interested in 
winning office, they can compromise and bargain. 
The amateur, on the other hand, holds policies as 


3 William E. Wright, A Comparative Study of 
Party Organization (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 
1971); pp. 17-54. 

2James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
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pre-eminent. He feels that decisions should al- 
ways be based on principle and thus is driven 
toward extremist positions. The difference is one 
of style and personality: the professional is the 
shrewd, rational, calculating politician, the ama- 
teur, the hot-blooded, do-or-die man of principle. 

There is no need, however, to reject rationalist 
assumptions in interpreting the behavior of policy- 
oriented participants. No a priori reason exis-s for 
assuming them to be less capable than cífice- 
seekers of treating issues and voters in a detached, 
calculating manner. Indeed, Robert Putnam, in 
his careful study of British and Italian parliamen- 
tarians, found no barrier at all between ideologi- 
cal politicians and willingness to compromise.? 
We must recognize, however, that each goal im- 
plies its own strategy. Behavior that is rational for 
an office-seeker can be irrational for a benefit- 
seeker. We must, therefore, be careful not to con- 
fuse their distinct objectives under the rubric of 
"winning." 

Since winning an election means something 
quite different to the office-seeker than it dces to 
the benefit-seeker, each goal requires a distinct 
approach to party organization.* The difference 
in organizational effort made by the benefit- 
seeker and the office-seeker derives primarily from 
the different value which winning has for zach. 
For office-seekers, winning provides immediate 
satisfaction. The state according to its rules hands 
over the prize. The benefit-seeker, however, rnust 
await the decisions of the officeholder. Thus the 
benefit-secker needs some mechanism to assert 
his claim. Indeed, before he can make any claim 
at all, he must be able to prove his support. This 
is not as easy as it might appear under a voting 
arrangement with secret ballots. Indeed, one of the 
principal arguments for the secret ballot is that it 
makes it difficult for some types of benefit-seekers 
to prove their support and be paid for their vote. 
What good, then, is it for voters to forge a mini- 
mal winning coalition if there is no way they can 
prove to the successful candidate that they inceed 
supported him? For all he knows they might Fave 
voted for his opponent.5 Benefit-seekers thus 


3 Robert D. Putnam, “Studying Elite Political Zul- 
ture: The Case of 'Ideology' " The American Poiitical 
Science Review, 65 (September, 1971), 669. 

“ Peter C. Ordeshook, in “Extensions to a Model of 
the Electoral Process and Implications for the Th2ory 
of Responsible Parties," Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, 14 (February 1970), 43-70, applies positive 
theory to one concept usually associated with prob- 
lems of internal party organization. His discussion of 
the responsible party concept, however, deals er:t:rely 
with the question of whether or not parties present 
clear and distinct electoral choices. 

*? [n many political situations open voting does exist, 
thus making the type of organization required by 
voters with a secret ballot unnecessary. It is in such 
situations, quite naturally, therefore, that the concept 
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need proof that they did support the candidate. 

There are, of course, ways in which benefit- 
seekers can prove their support. Giving money 
has been institutionalized in the United States to 
the extent that the office-seeker must officially re- 
port each contribution, thereby giving legal as- 
surance to benefit-seekers that their support will 
be recorded. Working for a candidate is another 
way, and only a foolish benefit-seeker would do 
so anonymously. Interest groups such as labor 
unions are careful to identify their support and 
even devise ways to keep their activities distinct 
so that their contribution to the coalition is clear. 
All of these methods are available to individuals 
and groups willing to give up the anonymity of 
the secret ballot. For the ordinary voter, however, 
there is only one way to exert claims through a 
party, and that is to become an explicit party 
member. 

Hence we arrive at the rationale for the mem- 
bership party. It rests on the proposition thata 
party is, or should be, concerned with distributing 
benefits. The people for whom the party seeks 
benefits, therefore, must be identifiable. Voters 
must be turned into members. Only in this way 
can the minimizing strategy become effective. 
Thus ideological movements which become po- 
litical parties must carefully define their bound- 
aries and develop techniques such as the member- 
ship card. Similarly a party theorist such as 
Duverger, who conceives of party as the repre- 
sentative of interests, i.e., benefit-seekers, has to 
conclude that the mass-membership party is the 
wave of the future.** Without a membership to 
make claims and a clearly identified structure to 
enforce them, what can keep the officeholder in 
line? 

The office-seeker, on the other hand, will natu- 
rally prefer not to be burdened with mechanisms 
designed to keep him in line once he has achieved 
the goal of office. Hence his preference for light 
organizational baggage, for a loose structure with 


of the minimal winning coalition has been applied 
most successfully. Thus it has been applied to presi- 
dential nominating conventions by Steven T. Brams 
and William H. Riker, “Models of Coalition Forma- 
tion in Voting Bodies," in Mathematical Applications 
in Political Science VI, ed. James F. Herndon and 
Joseph L. Bernd (Charloitesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1972), pp. 79-124. Legislative voting is also 
open so that benefit-seekers need no special structure 
to demonstrate their support, hence the strategy of 
the benefit-seeking coalition is most readily observed 
there. The volume edited by Sven Groennings, E. W. 
Kelley, and Michael Leiserson, The Study of Coali- 
tion Behavior (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1970) contains a number of such studies in 
various countries, the common feature of which is 
that the coalitions are formed by individuals overtly. 

* Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1963). 
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vaguely defined members. He wants a large body 
of voters who are identified with his party and can 
generally be counted on for support. But there are 
costs to him in putting names to those voters. 
Obviously he needs help. Inevitably there will be 
people upon whom he will become dependent and 
who will therefore be able to make claims. But the 
office-seeker wants to keep such people at a mini- 
mum and easy to replace. Only in this way can he 
achieve the maneuverability which is one of his 
most valuable assets. 

The maneuverability which the office-seeker 
gains from a loosely organized party does not free 
him from all controls; but the controls to which 
he is subjected do differ from those which are 
exerted over the leaders of benefit-seeking or- 
ganizations. Albert O. Hirschman has distin- 
guished between voice and exit as types of or- 
ganizational controls.?? In an office-seeking organ- 
ization, exit, that is the willingness of supporters, 
including candidates, potential candidates, and 
voters, to leave, controls behavior. In the benefit- 
seeking organization, voice or the internal expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction is the means of control. 

The existence of distinctive controls confirms 
the distinctions in organization which I have al- 
ready described. Control through exit requires no 
elaborate structure. The departure of voters, 
candidates, and other contributors can become 


* Albert O. Hirschman, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970). 
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' painfully obvious. Office-seekers in the Republi- 


can party after 1964 and the Democratic party 
after 1972 needed no referenda, polls, or conven- 
tions to determine that the party had done some- ` 
thing wrong and must alter its course. Control 
through voice, on the other hand, requires an 
apparatus through which party members can ex- 
press their sentiments and exert their claims. Con- 
tinuous forums must be provided, whether 
through branches, clubs, or conventions. Once 
these forums exist, it follows that the party's 
officeholders must carry out in a disciplined 
fashion the demands which these forums make 
explicit. . 

In conclusion I have sought to expand our use 
of positive theory by pointing out that there are in 
fact two positive theories, one for benefit-seekers, 
the other for office-seekers. In so doing I hope I 
have shown how we can explain the distinction 
between office-oriented and issue-oriented politi- 
cal organizations which is so often made. But I 
hope also to have offered a plausible explanation 
for the tensions which plague all political parties. 
In the real political world no party consists solely 
of office- or benefit-seekers. Conflicts within 
parties arise, therefore, not simply because of 
ideological or policy differences, but because two 
goals impose conflicting strategies for winning 
elections and for organizing parties. Hence the 
distinctions in positive theory which we have 
sought to make help explain the never ending 
struggle over party reform in democracies. 
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Introduction 


Analysis of American state expenditures emerged 
during the 1960s as a major focus for political re- 
search. Variously called public policy analysis or 
output analysis, these studies attempted to relete 
state spending to several socioeconomic and po- 
litical characteristics of the American states.! Tae 


* Constructive criticisms of earlier drafts of this 
paper were provided by Professors Jack Walker aad 
Richard I. Hofferbert, University of Michigan, aad 
by Professor Stephen Zwerling, University of Ccn- 
necticut. We are grateful for their comments. In addi- 
tion, we are indebted to Professors William F. Lott 
and Stephen M. Miller, Department of Economics, 
University of Connecticut, for their assistance in 
calculating Gini ratios. 

The research was supported in part by the Graduzte 
Council, Louisiana State University, and the Univers.ty 
of Connecticut Research Foundation. The computer 
analysis in this study was performed on the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut’s IBM 360-65, which is supported 
in part by the National Science Foundation, Grent 
Numter GJ-9. 

1 The first published account of the interrelationships 
between political party competition, socioeconomic 
characteristics, and state public policy outputs was 
Richard E. Dawson and James A. Robinson, "Inter- 
Party Competition, Economic Variables, and Wal- 
fare Policies in the American States," Journal of 
Politics, 25 (May, 1963), 265—289. Other stud:es 
which emphasize the role of economic variables in 
determining state spending include Richard I. Hoffer- 
bert, "The Relation Between Public Policy and Some 
Structural and Environmental Variables in the 
American States," American Political Science Fie- 
view, 60 (March, 1956), 73-82; and Thomas R. 
Dye, Politics, Economics, and the Public: Policy 
Outcomes in the American States (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1966). Publications placing greater empta- 
sis on the impact o? political variables on state 
spending include Ira Sharkansky, “Economic C'e- 
velopment, Regionalis and State Political Systems,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 (February, 
1968), 41-61; Ira Sharkansky, Spending in the Ameri- 
can States (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968); aad 
Andrew T. Cowart, “Anti-Poverty Expenditures in the 
American States: A Comparative Analysis,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 13 (May, 1969), 219-226. 

For a review of these and many other related works, 
see John H. Fenton and Donald W. Chamberlayne, 
“The Literature Dealing With the Relationships Ee- 
tween Political Processes, Socioeconomic Conditions 
and Public Policies in the American States: A Biblio- 
graphical Essay," Poliry, 1 (Spring, 1969), 388-4C4; 
and James W. Dyson and Douglas St. Angelo, “Per- 
sistent Methodological and Theoretical Problems in 
Analysis of Policy Outputs,” paper presented at the 


results of this research generally cast doubt on the 
importance of political factors in the determina- 
tion of state policy; social and economic indica- 
tors accounted for most of the attributable vari- 
ance in the levels of public expenditures in the 
states. This "seemingly outrageous description of 
state politics”? led to more elaborate conceptual- 
ization and increasingly sophisticated data analy- 
sis. Even with improved methodologies, however, 
much of the variance in state spending remains 
unexplained? 

Missing from the state spending studies is the 
contribution mide by elected and appointed offi- 
cials to the formation of public policy in those 
states. One effort to provide an elite and organiza- 
tional behavior context for the study of state 


Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science As- 
sociation, 1969. 

? Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines, “Epilogue,” 
in Politics in the American States, 2nd ed., ed. Jacob 
and Vines (Boston: Little, Brown, 1971), pp. 556—562. 
The authors point to inadequate measurement of con- 
cepts, inappropriate analysis techniques, and overly 
restrictive definitions of policy outputs as major 
sources of difficulty in many of the state expendi- 
ture studies. Supportive of this critique is Charles F. 
Cnudde and Donald J. McCrone, "Party Competition 
and Welfare Policies in the American States," Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 
858-866. 

More recent attempts to expand the universe of 
relevant variables include Ronald E. Weber and 
William R. Shaffer, “Public Opinion and American 
State Policy-Making,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, 16 (November, 1972), 683-699; and Sarah 
McCally Morehouse, "The State Political Party and 
the Policy-Making Process,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 67 (March, 1973), 55-72. 

3Jra Sharkansky and Richard I. Hofferbert, ‘‘Di- 
mensions of State Politics, Economics, and Public 
Policy,” American Political Science Review, 63 (Sep- 
tember, 1969), 867-879. See also Sharkansky and 
Hofferbert, "Dimensions of State Policy," in Jacob 
and Vines, pp. 315—353. Sharkansky and Hofferbert’s 
research is afforded separate notation because their 
conclusion that different “mixes” of socioeconomic 
and political factors are influential in state policy 
making dependent upon the policy area being con- 
sidered is important to cur presentation. In par- 
ticular, their finding that political factors are more 
influential with regard to the welfare and education 
dimension of state policy formation than with the 
highway and natural resources dimension is one to 
which we shall return. 
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public policy formation is Jack Walker’s research 
on the diffusion of innovations.‘ 

Walker, who examined the dates of adoption of 
88 programs in 12 subject-matter areas in each of 
the contiguous American states, was able to rank 
the states in terms of the relative speed of adop- 
tion of those programs. Our intent here is to ex- 
pand on his research and to relate the findings to 
the state expenditure studies. 

Walker contends that "state officials make most 
of their decisions by analogy.'5 This assertion 
rests on studies of organizational decision making 
which stress that administrators have neither the 
time nor the energy to examine thoroughly the 
alternatives to complex problems. Rather, the ad- 
ministrator looks for the successful resolution of 
a similar problem elsewhere. State officials, there- 
fore, may take many of their cues for program 
development from other states. Walker provides 
an extended discussion in support of this basic 
premise—i.e., policy is often made by emulation 
and analogy—and little would be served by repli- 
cating it here. 

If administrators frequently make policy by 
analogy, it is important to know from whom they 
take their policy cues. In attempting to discover 
patterns of emulation, Walker reported the re- 
sponszs of 235 upper-level administrators in ten 
states to the following questions: which states 
are the best sources of information; which states 
usually seek information; and which states the 
administrator felt had the best departmental pro- 
grams. The findings suggest the existence of a 
"national league," composed of California, New 
York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Min- 
nesota, from which most other states seek in- 
formation.’ In addition, Walker reported exten- 
sive regional interaction and exchange; adminis- 
trators tend to contact and be contacted by 
officials in neighboring states. 

One aspect of Walker's research requires further 
discussion. He found the speed of diffusion of 
innovation among the states to be increasing: i.e., 
the elapsed time before an innovative program 
was adopted by at least twenty states has de- 
creased in recent years." His explanation for this 
quickening of diffusion is the development of 
specialized communication networks among pub- 
lic officials. In addition to the better known or- 
ganizations, such as the Council of State Govern- 


‘This research is reported in Jack L. Walker, “The 
Diffusion of Innovations Among the American 
States," American Political Science Review, 63 (Sep- 
tember, 1969), 880—899, and in "Innovation in State 
Politics," in Jacob and Vines, pp. 354—387. Subsequent 
references to Walker's research will refer to this latter 
work. 

5 Walker, pp. 364—368. 

5 Walker, p. 380. 

" Walker, pp. 376-377. 
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ments and the Federal Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, there exist more than 80 
national, professional associations of state offi- 
cials—e.g., the National Association of State 
Highway Offcials; the National Association of 
State Supervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education; and the Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers. Most of these specialized 
groups meet regularly and publish journals or 
newsletters. 1 hey facilitate the exchange of policy 
and program development information among 
the administrators in the fifty states. 

Thus, Walker's discussion implies that de- 
cision making by emulation or analogy occurs 
primarily within policy areas. The head of a state 
health agency may be expected to interact with 
and read about the activities of health officers in 
other states rather than to focus, for example, on 
the activities of highway department officials. In 
reporting his data, however, Walker did not dis- 
tinguish the responses of the state administrators 
he interviewed within specific policy areas. 

Our aim is to introduce into this discussion the 
differences in assessments of state programs 
within policy areas. Yt is less important, after all, 
to know that executives in Utah generally con- 
sider California and New York to be worthy of 
esteem than it is to know how much consensus 
there is among, for example, health officials about 
the best state health department in the country. 


Variation in Assessments of State 
Programs by Policy Area 


The data were gathered by mail questionnaire 
in 1971-1972 from appointed, upper-level ad- 
ministrators in ten American states.? Included 


8 The development of communications networks may 
lead to increased decision making by emulation. This, 
in turn, may produce increased demand for additional 
channels of communication, further stimulating the 
process. 

"We are engaged in a longitudinal study of state 
executives. The initial research, conducted in 1970, 
elicited 1,870 returns of a four-page mail questionnaire 
which is a response rate of 80 per cent. This research 
is described more fully in Fred W. Grupp, Jr. and 
Alan R. Richards, “Partisan Political Activity among 
American State Executives,” paper delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, 1971. 

The research reported here is based on a second 
questionnaire mailed to the original 1,870 respondents. 
This mailing produced 907 usable returns. The re- 
duced response rate is due, in part, to occupational 
mobility; some of the executives had retired or 
changed jobs. Perhaps even more relevant was the 
inclusion of a Thematic Apperception Test in the 
second questionnaire. The second-wave respondents 
differ only minutely from the first in objective char- 
acteristics—i.e., they are very similar in terms of age, 
sex, race, education, and type of agency employment. 
In short, they appear to be a representative subset of 
the original respondents. 
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were state executives from California, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Louisiana, New Mexico, Tennessee, 
Kansas, Montana, South Dakota, and Nevada.!° 
The reader will note the absence of any New 
England or Middle Atlantic states in this sample. 
This may lead to fewer references to Northeastern 
states, Our concern, however, is not with detailing 
communication patterns, but rather with mea- 
suring, if only roughly, the extent and effects of 
agreement about the most esteemed state agency 
among state executives within general policy 
areas. And, as we shall see, the data suggest that 
where states have outstanding programs, adminis- 
trators in other states are aware of them—e.z., 
among our respondents in Wildlife and Fisheries 
agencies, there is near unanimity that Missouri 
has the best programs. 

Other differences between Walker's research 
and our own require discussion. First, our sample 
included the high-ranking appointed officials of 
all agencies administering statewide programs 
within the ten states. The major policy areas in- 
cluded in this study, but not in Walker's, include 
natural resources, business and economic regula- 
tion, health (only mental health officials are in- 
cluded in Walker's interviews) and public works 
agencies. The responses of advisory personnel, 
such as budget officials, legislative reference per- 
sonnel, and governor's staff, constitute a large 
portion in Walker's sample.!! The overrepresenta- 
tion of these kinds of officials reflects Walke:'s 
great concern with the adoption of innovative and 
possibly controversial programs. The relevance of 


'The state executives are all appointed, politically or 
under a merit system, and serve in a state's execu- 
tive branch. Excluded are elected officials; officials of 
state institutions of higher learning; members of pro- 
fessional and occupational licensing boards; execu- 
tives in agencies with less than a statewide jurisdiction, 
such as a port authority; executives in state institu- 
tions, such as prisons or hospitals; and uniformed 


police officials, The goal was to include only upper-: 


level appointed state executives and to include com- 
parable executives in each of the ten states. 

% The choice of states was influenced by Norman 
R. Luttbeg's study, “Classifying the American States: 
An Empirical Attempt to Identify Internal Varia- 
tions,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 15 (No- 
vember, 1971), 703-721. Four political “regions” 
emerged from his analysis: Industrial, with 17 states; 
Southern, with 17 states; Sparsely Populated, with 13 
states; and Frontier, with 3 states. Our sample of 
states includes three from the Industrial Region (Czli- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and Ohio), three from the Southern 
Region (Louisiana, New Mexico, and Tennessee), 
three from the Sparsely Populated Region (Kansas, 
Montana, and South Dakota), and Nevada from the 
Frontier Region. 

“Walker at p. 379 describes the respondents to his 
survey as "top administrators in the departments of 
education, labor, mental health, welfare, the budget 
bureau, legislative reference service, and the governor's 
chief assistant for program development." 
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such advisory personnel is obvious, since new pro- 
grams will be scrutinized for cost and political ' 
acceptability prior to adoption. Our interest is 
more general We wish to identify those state 
agencies which are widely esteemed on the as- 
sumption that the innovative policies which inter- 
est Walker are perceived initially by practitioners 
rather than by advisory personnel, and that im- 
portant program and policy changes may take 
place within agencies without attracting much at- 
tention. For example, the practice of "grooving" 
highways to reduce skidding on wet roads may 
spread throughout the country without much con- 
troversy or change in highway department 
budgets. 

A second distinction concerns the measures 
which were used. Many of Walker’s findings are 
based on reported communications between state 
officials, of the sort, “from which states have you 
sought information; which states have contacted 
you for information?" He also constructed an 
Index of Approval composed of responses to sev- 
eral questions about program quality in other 
states.? This latter approach most nearly re- 
sembles our own. Each administrator in our sam- 
ple was asked to rate his or her own agency on a 
ten-point, self-anchoring scale in the form of a 
ladder with the top labeled "absolutely ideal" and 
the bottom labeled “the very worst." Subse- 
sequently, the executives were directed to rate the 
“best state agency carrying out the same type of 
program" as their own, and then to identify the 
state. This produced assessments of the perceived 
quality of their own agency, identification of the 
state with the best agency, and a measure of the 
difference in quality between their agency and the 
one that they most highly esteem. For the pur- 
poses of this paper, we shall concentrate on the 
extent of agreement about the states having the 
most nearly ideal agencies. 

The data presented in the first column of Table 
1 indicate that two states, California and New 
York, are mentioned much more frequently than 
any of the others. Together they account for 34 
per cent of the total citations. This finding is fully 
consistent with Walker's. What might not have 
been anticipated on the basis of his research are 
the high levels of esteem accorded Texas, Oregon, 
Washington, Colorado, and Florida. According 


? Walker, p. 381. 

"Walker (pp. 378—385) deals with the persistence 
of regionalism in cue-taking among state administra- 
tors. Regional leaders, such as Texas and Florida, 
emerge here as well. Overall, 20 of the 48 con- 
tiguous states are included in the two studies. The 
combined results suggest the existence of national and 
regional leaders. Because of the nature of the sampling 
involved, however, only the rough outlines of the in- 
fluence system are revealed. No definitive mapping of 
the system is claimed. : 
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Table 1. Number of Citations» as State with Best Agency by General Policy Area 
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Public 
State Cited Total Works 

Alabama 1 
Alaska 1 
Arizona 4 
Arkansas 3 
California 103 30 
Colorado 15 3 
Connecticut 4 
Florida 19 3 
Georgia 7 
Hawaii 5 1 
Idaho 1 
Ulinois 14 2 
Indiana 2 
Iowa 5 2 
Kentucky 7 1 
Maine 1 
Maryland 4 
Massachusetts 5 
Michigan 30 1 
Minnesota 18 I 
Missouri 10 
Montana 1 
Nebraska 3 
Nevada 5 1 
New Hampshire 1 
New Jersey 5 
New York 65 2 
North Carolina 11 
North Dakota 6 1 
Ohio 14 
Oklahoma 6 
Oregon 20 1 
Pennsylvania 7 
Tennessee 1 
Texas 30 7 
Utah 10 
Vermont 1 
Virginia 3 
Washington 21 1 
West Virginia 2 
Wisconsin 24 2 

Totals 495 59 
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2 Of the 907 respondents, 158 did not name the state with the “best agency carrying out the same type program." In addition, the 242 
executives who named their own state as having the best agency were excluded since they are not likely to seek policy guidance from other 
states, Finally, the responses of 12 executives in civil defense or statewide cultural agencies were also deleted since those categories con- 
tained too few cases for analysis, After all exclusions, 495 responses remain. 

b Nine states received no citations and, therefore, are not listed in the left-hand column of the table, These states are: Delaware; Kansas; 
Louisiana; Mississippi; New Mexico; Rhode Island; South Carolina; South Dakota; and, Wyoming. 
° The agency coding within policy areas is presented in the Appendix. 
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to the data in Table 1, it is clear that esteem is 
distributed unequally among the states. Nine 
states received no citations at all, while an addi- 
tional eight were mentioned as having the best 
state agency only once. Viewed another way, if 
esteem were distributed equally, each state would 
have received almost 10 of the 495 total citations. 
In fact, only 15 (30 per cent) of the states were 
mentioned that frequently. 

There are also great variations in the patterns 
of distribution of a state’s esteem across policy 
areas as shown in the rows of Table 1. For exam- 
ple, only California, New York, and Wisconsin 
received favorable mentions in all eight cate- 
gories of agency type. Some states, such as 
Nevada, North Carolina, and Oklahoma, tended 
to have evenly distributed citations across a rzla- 
tively large number of policy areas. In contrast, 
other states (Missouri, Minnesota, and Illinois 
are good examples) received a large proportion of 
their favorable citations in one or two policy 
areas. 

More important are the variations in the dis- 
tribution of esteem within policy areas as shown 
in the columns of Table 1. The extent to which 
esteem in a particular policy area is distributed 
unequally among the cited states is a measure of 
consensus about the best state agency. Where 


proportionately greater numbers of states are' 
cited or where the citations as best state agency ` 


are distributed more evenly, consensus is lacking 
and less agreement should exist on policy and pro- 
grams worthy of incorporation. No policy area 
displayed in Table 1 is characterized by total 
consensus (where one state received all the cita- 
tions) or by total dissensus (where each of the 
states are cited equally). Yet there are some ob- 
vious differences in the patterns of responses 
within policy areas: some tend toward consensus, 
others toward dissensus. For example, more than 
half (30 of 59) of the upper-level state executives 
_ employed in public works departments cited Cali- 
fornia as the state with the best public works 
agency. In contrast, no state received more than 
14 per cent (11 of 80) of the citations of education 
officials. 

One way to measure the tendency toward con- 
sensus within policy areas would be to calculate 
the percentage of esteem awarded to the most 
esteemed state and cumulate the per cent obtained 
as the second most esteemed state is added, and sc 
on. This procedure is cumbersome, however, and 
the results, while suggestive, do not lend them- 
selves to direct comparison. Fortunately, econo- 
mists have developed better ways of displaying 
and comparing inequalities in the distribution of 
resources, such as income. They frequently utilize 
the Lorenz curve to display the extent of income 
inequality within a system and utilize Gini coeffi- 
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Figure 1. The Lorenz Curve of Inequality of Esteem 


cients to compare the extent of inequality between 
systems. The Lorenz curve displays the cumulative 
proportions of the resource or attribute (in this 
case, esteern) on the vertical or y-axis accruing to 
cumulative proportions of the population (in.this 
case, states) from the least to the most esteemed 
on the horizontal or x-axis. Perfect equality in the 
distribution of an attribute is represented in a 
Lorenz figure by a diagonal straight line from the 
lower left-hand corner to the upper right-hand 
corner. The extent of inequality is indicated by 
the degree of “convexity” of the Lorenz curve. 
The Gini coefficient is obtained by dividing the 
area between the diagonal line and the Lorenz 
curve by the total area under the diagonal line. 
Gini coefficients range from +1.00 (perfect in- 
equality) to 0.00 (perfect equality). Thus, the 
larger the Gini coefficient, the more unequal the 
distribution of esteem and the greater the con- 
sensus about the better state agencies. 

A Lorenz curve of inequality of esteem is pre- 
sented in Figure 1. This curve is based on the 
overall distribution of esteem (495 citations) 
among the 41 states listed in Table 1. The Gini 
coefficient for this curve is .603.14 


3 Gini ratios are finding increased use in political 
science. See, among others, Bruce M. Russet, “In- 
equality and Instability: The Relation of Land Tenure 
to Politics,’ World Politics, 16 (April, 1964), 442- 
454; Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Mathematics and Poli- 
tics (New York: Macmillan, 1965), chap. 3; and 
Thomas R. Dye, “Income Inequality and American 
State Politics," American Political Science Review, 
63 (March, 1969), 157-162. 

The formula utilized here in calculating Gini co- 
efficients is described in Herman P. Miller, Rich Man, 
Poor Man (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1971), 
pp. 274-216. 
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Table 2. Inequality of Esteem by Policy 
Area, in Rank Order 
Policy Area Gini coefficient 

Public Works 602 
Health 554 
Natural Resources . 506 
Business Regulation .456 
Education .433 
Human Relations .383 
Welfare .374 
Auxiliary .367 





Of interest is the extent to which the Gini co- 
‘efficients vary between policy areas. It will be re- 
f membered that the larger the coefficient, the 
` greater the inequality of esteem. A large Gini co- 
efficient, therefore, indicates that a small per- 
centage of states received a large percentage of the 
favorable citations; there is general agreement 
about the better state agencies. A small coefficient 
indicates the absence of any such consensus. The 
Gini coefficient for each of the policy areas is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Inequality of esteem is greatest 
in public works agencies." 

A brief discussion of the variations in Gini co- 
efficients between policy areas will lay the ground- 
work for linking those results with policy making 
in the American states. To begin, let us examine 
the probable causes of the differences in Gini 
ratios displayed in Table 2. A most apparent dif- 
ference between agency types characterized by 
higher levels of consensus about the better state 
agencies and those with lower levels of consensus 
is the extent to which their programs generate 
class-based conflict. By and large, the policy areas 
ranked high in Table 2— public works, health, 
natural resources—are not central to the “have/ 
have-not” dimension of politics. 


5 While Gini coefficients are frequently directly 
compared to one another, there are biases which may 
lead to distortions in the coefficients if the data are 
aggregated on the basis of unequal numbers of cells 
or if a large percentage of the cases fall in one cell. 
See Richard A. Genson, “Gini Ratios: Some Con- 
siderations Affecting Their Interpretation," American 
Journal of Agricultural Economics (August, 1970), 
444-447, 

The Gini coefficients computed here are subject to 
these sources of distortion. In each instance, the 
coefficients were calculated on the number of states 
receiving citations, rather than on a base of 50 states. 
The rationale for this procedure is that our interest 
lies in the extent to which esteem is distributed un- 
evenly among those states which are cited. When the 
ratios are computed on the basis of 50 states, the 
effect is to increase all of the coefficients to the .8 
and .9 range, and the data are not as revealing. What is 
important is that the rank ordering displayed in 
Table 2 is not changed by the alternate computation 
method. 
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In addition to differences in clientele, the - 
agency types for which inequality of esteem is 
greatest also have program outputs which are 
more easily evaluated. Either they are tangible, 
such as roads or boat-docking facilities, or they 
lend themselves to easy comparison, such as in- 
fant mortality statistics. It is noteworthy that 
public works agencies, where consensus about the 
better state programs is greatest, are characterized 
by both few organized clients and tangible out- 
puts. Education, welfare, and human relations 
agencies, on the other hand, are more frequently 
involved in class-based conflict, deal directly with 
larger publics, and have less clearly defined stan- 
dards for evaluating program effectiveness. 

Thus far, all that can be said with assurance is 
that levels of consensus about the best state 
agency vary by policy areas among upper-level 
state executives. While this is an important modifi- 
cation in the diffusion-of-innovation literature,!® 
it contributes only indirectly to our understanding 
of public policy making in the American states. 
Far more precise measures of the relative in- 
fluence of various political actors, including state 
administrators, are needed before the public 
policy process will be understood. 


Inequality of Esteem and 
Political Influence 


Is there a relationship between an administra- 
tor's ability to point to a successful program in 
another state and his relative influence in his 
state's policy-making process ? Walker points out 
that "uncertainty and the fear of unanticipated 
consequences have always been formidable bar- 
riers to reform. Proponents of new programs 
have always had to combat the arguments of those 
who predict dire consequences if some innovation 
is adopted. . . . Inertia can more easily be over- 
come if the proponent of change can point to the 
successful implementation of his program in a 
similar setting.” 

We hypothesize that there is a relative increase 
in the policy-making influence of those adminis- 
trators who are able to cite effective programs in 
other states. One difficulty in testing the hypothe- 
sis with these data is that each of the executives 
(Table 1) did, in fact, name another state as 
having the more nearly ideal agency. Thus, each 
of the administrators should receive an equal 
increment of additional influence. 

This is not a likely result, however, since in 
some policy areas there is little agreement about 


* See also Virginia Gray, "Innovation in the States: 
A Diffusion Study," American Political Science Re- 
view, 67 (December, 1973), 1174—1185. Professor 
Gray makes a similar point: diffusion of innovation 
varies by policy area. 

“Walker, p. 366. 
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which state’s programs are effective and worthy of 
emulation. Rather, we assume that the greater the 
consensus among executives about the leading 
state agencies, the more likely that policy recom- 
mendations which cite program innovations from 
those states will be received credibly by policy- 
making actors, such as the governor, legislators, 
and the like. 

In contrast, in welfare departments, for exam- 
ple, where there is little agreement about any 
state having programs worth emulating, the execu- 
tive has less to offer the other policy makers. The 
executive cannot provide a proven solution to the 
problem and, therefore, will be less influential in 
the decision-making process. Thus, our revised 
hypothesis is: The greater the inequality of esteem 
in a policy area, the greater the policy-making in- 
fluence of administrators in that policy area. Policy 
areas were ranked by inequality of esteem in 
Table 2. According to our hypothesis, public 
works officials should be relatively more influen- 
tial than executives in agencies characterized by 
less consensus about the leading state programs. 

Assessments of policy-making influence were 
gathered from the respondents by means of three 
openended questions. The executives were asked 
to list in order of importance the “three agencies, 
Broups, or individuals (such as governor, legisla- 
tors, etc.) that are the most influential in determin- 
ing your agency's (a) Broad general policy; 
(b) Specific programs implementing policy; and, 
(c) Individual decisions implementing programs." 
These questions elicited a wide variety of re- 
sponses, ranging from powerful private indi- 
viduals and groups to federal agencies and the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Reported in Table 3 are the percentages of 
executives within policy areas naming their own 
agency or agency personnel as the most influential 
actor(s) at each of the three policy-making levels. 
Since we are dealing with perceptions of influence, 
it is appropriate to distinguish the responses of 
the most powerful executives from the responses 
of those further down in the hierarchy. It should 
be remembered that a// of the respondents are 
high-level executives employed in important po- 
sitions in their states. The distinction we make is 
between agency heads and other executives at the 
top of the agency's organization chart and those 
executives who are lower in the hierarchy by one 
level or more. 

In addition to percentages, Spearman's rho b2- 
tween the rank ordering of levels of consensus 
. (Table 2) and ordering of percentages of execu- 
tives naming their own agency as most influential 
in the policy-making process is presented for each 
of the three policy levels. According to our hy- 
pothesis, the rAo's should be positive; that is, as 
consensus about best state programs increases, 
the percentage of state executives perceiving their 
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own agency as most influential should increase. , 
The rank-order correlation statistics presented 
in Table 3 are uniformly positive and reach sta- 
tistical significance at each policy level among the 
very highest level executives. We are less im- 
pressed by the statistical significance than by the 
relative consistency of the findings when level of . 
organization is controlled. The fact that the pre- 
dicted relationship between rank orderings of. 
policy areas by inequaliiy of esteem and per- 
centage citing own agency as most influential per- 
sists—though short of statistical significance— 
among the more junior executives, strikes us as 
additional support for the hypothesis.!? 
Consideration of other responses to the three 
policy questions (not reported here) indicate that ; 
the executives understooc what was being asked * 
of them and answered in realistic ways. For ex- 
ample, executives in agencies receiving grant-in- 
aid funds more frequently cited federal agencies 
as influential than did those in agencies receiving :' 
little or no federal funds. Education officials per- : 
ceived local governmental units as influential, ; 


while welfare, human relations, and business | 


regulation administrators were mindful of interest ' 
groups and their clientele. Furthermore, the pat- 
terns of responses make sense. As the policy level 
becomes less general and more specific—i.e., 
across the columns of Table 3—the percentages of 
administrators identifying their agency as most 
influential increases. In short, we believe that the 
executives’ responses are valid and reliable, at 
least from their point of view. This does not mean 
that their perceptions are not distorted, nor does 
it determine whether the assessments of top-level 
executives are more accurate than those of 
executives lower down in the organizational hier- 
archy. The data at hand do not permit distinc- 
tinctions of this kind, and the policy-making 
process is so little understood that we cannot 


-either affirm or dismiss the executives’ view of 


%Jt might be argued that the inclusion of the 
heterogeneous auxiliary agencies artificially inflates the ` 
rho's. The respective rank-order correlations (rho) 
with auxiliary agencies excluded are: .555; .439; .505; 
.378; .714; and, .392. The critical value (p. .05) for 


N of seven (one-tailed test) is .714. r 


? An alternate test of the hypothesis, suggested by / 
one of the anonymous reviewers, is to compare the.’ 
perceptions of agency influence at each of the thre 
levels of policy making between those executive.’ 
(type I) who named either of the two most esteemed . 
states as having the more nearly ideal agency and ! 
those of the executives (type II) who cited a less ' 
esteemed state. This analysis was performed. The type ‘ 
I executives were more likely to perceive their agency . 
as most influential in the policy-making process at , 
each of the three levels of decision making—General , 
policy, 24% to 19%; Specific program, 61% to 56%; 
and Individual decision, 84% to 79%. Each of these 
results is in the direction predicted by the hypothesis, ; 
though none of the percentage differences reaches the 
.05 level of statistical significance. s 
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i Table 3, Executives Identifying Their Own Agency as Most Influential by Policy Level, 
i Organizational Position and Agency Type, in Per Cent 
Policy Level 
General Policy Specific Program Individual Decision Minimum (N) 
Agency Type Ia IP Ja II» Is I> Ia IIb 
Public Works 31 21 67 58 90 81 12 6) 
Health 43 27 86 63 93 87 (16) (61) 
Natural Resources 32 26 5] 70 89 90 (58) (78) 
Business Regulation 13 19 64 53 73 74 Q4) (30) 
: Education 28 29 76 64 88 80 (19) (70) 
Human Relations 27 18 46 41 75 73 (27) (22) 
'. Welfare 16 16 59 55 87 85 (19) (54) 
Auxiliary ` 15 17 39 48 74 79 (60 (53) 
(Ny (22) (411) (221) (406) (220) (399) 
Spearman's rho .6901  .629 .66621  ,512 -7134  .429 





* Agency heads and other highest level executives. 


* Executives one level or more down in the organizational hierarchy. 
* The 242 executives who named their own state as having the most nearly ideal agency are included here to 
maintain cell sizes. Of the 717 executives, 82 did not respond to the policy questions. The maximum N for this 


table is 635. 


4 p.05. The critical value for an N of eight (one-tailed test) is .643. 


. power relationships in state policy making. Yet 


LS 


there is a relationship between the executives’ per- 
ceptions of state agencies worthy of emulation 
and their perceptions of the influence of their own 
agency in state public-policy formation and ad- 
ministration. 


Evidence from the State Expenditure Studies 


The state expenditure studies also indicate that 
the relative influence of actors in the policy- 
making process in the American states varies by 
policy area.? To what extent do those findings 
support our hypothesis that administrators in 
policy areas characterized by high levels of in- 
equality of esteem are relatively more influential 
than are executives in agencies where there is less 
consensus about the leading state programs? 

The most directly relevant and, in many ways, 
the most impressive of the policy output studies is 
that in which Sharkansky and Hofferbert factor 
analyzed 21 socioeconomic variables, 53 po- 
litical system variables, and 34 state expenditure 
and public service variables. From this factor 
analysis emerged two environmental factors (in- 
‘ustrialization and cultural enrichment); two po- 
ütical factors (competition-turnout and profes- 
sionalism-local reliance); and three policy factors 
(welfare-education, highways-natural resources, 
and public safety). Their methodology is note- 
worthy since it avoids some. of the problems 

* Cnudde and McCrone, p. 865. See also Sharkan- 
sky and Hofferbert, note 3 above. But compare 
Thomas R. Dye, Understanding Public Policy (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972), p. 261 where 


he finds environmental factors (income, education, 
urbanization, and federal aid) are predominant. 


associated with state spending studies by incorpo- 
rating additional nonfiscal measures of policy out- 
put. For example, with regard to education the 
authors included the percentage of 1959 ninth- 
grade students who actually graduated three years 
later and also the percentage of students passing 
the Selective Service mental exam. Concerning 
highways they included a measure of highway 
safety (population per highway fatality) and mea- 
sures of the numbers of miles of types of highways 
in relation to the population. In each instance, the 
attempt was made to utilize some measures of the 
actual service rendered to the state's population 
rather than relying solely on spending as an indi- 
cator of state public policy. 

Sharkansky and Hofferbert find that political 
factors correlate more closely with the welfare- 
education dimension of state policy than with the 
highways-natural resources dimension. This find- 
ing supports our hypothesis? Where consensus 
among state executives about the better state pro- 
grams is low, as it is in welfare and education 
agencies (Table 2), the administrators can be ex- 
pected to be relatively less influential in the policy- 
making process. Other political actors, such as 
political parties, interest groups, and elected offi- 
cials, may be more influential. On the other hand, 
in those policy areas characterized by high con- 


2 For those interested in the origins of an hy- 
pothesis, the actual evolution began with the Sharkan- 
sky and Hofferbert findings. How might one account 
for the waxing and waning of political factors as 
policy determinants? The serendipitous juxtaposition 
of Walker's research in the same issue of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review (September, 1969) sug- 
gested a possible explanation. 
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sensus, such as highways (Public Works) and 
natural resources, the administrators may be ex- 
pected to press for policies perceived as success? 
in other states, thus reducing in importance other 
influences such as the “competition-turncct” 
factor. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Following Walker, we have assumed that execu- 
tives in large complex organizations frequen-ly 
make decisions by analogy and emulation. Ad- 
ministrators in the fifty states are linked by bcth 
formal and informal communication networks. 
They are increasingly aware of programs and 
policies, both in force and under consideration, in 
other states. These information sources provide 
the executive with a wide range of possible pro- 
gram solutions to similar problems in his cwn 
state. We further assume that a state executive is 
more likely to take policy cues from state agencies 
which are reputed to administer effective pro- 
grams than from those he considers less wortky. 

Our research not only substantiates Wa]kez's 
conclusions about the existence of a set of higkly 
esteemed states, but also expands upon his re- 
search by revealing variations in the patterns of 
esteem dependent upon the policy area under con- 
sideration. In addition, we hypothesized that tae 
amount of policy-making influence accorded to 
state administrators would be directly related to 
their ability to provide proven solutions to prob- 
lems in their state. In other words, executives in 
those policy areas characterized by high levels 
of consensus about the better state programs have 
their influence increased because they are able to 
approach legislators or the governor’s staff with 
specific policy proposals which are known to be 
working well in those other highly esteemed 
states. This advantage does not accrue to exezu- 
tives in policy areas whére there are no acknowl- 
edged leaders. 

We drew upon the perceptions of agency in- 
fluence cited by the state executives in our sample 
and upon published research on state spending in 
attempting to test the hypothesis. The evidence 
from the literature and from our own data provide 
some support for the hypothesis, though it cannot 
be considered conclusive. State administrators are 
only one of many influences in the policy process, 
albeit one that has received little attention. It was 
not our intent to ascribe to state executives en 
inordinate amount of influence; rather we believe 
that their ability to influence policy outcomes 
varies by policy area, within as yet uncharted 
limits. $ 

Both the research on American state policy cis- 
cussed here and the responses of the executives in 
our sample to questions about influential actors in 
the policy process indicate that the “mixes” of 
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factors determining state policy outputs vary ac- 
cording to program. There is obvious need for 
better developed theory io account for the varia- 
tions by policy area. 


Appendix 
Agency Type: 


Educarion—Department of Public Education (In- 
struction etc.) Central Agencies for Higher 
Education, and Vocational Education, Scholar- 
ship and Loan, and Educational Finance 
agencies, but mot Educational Retirement 
agencies. 

Natural Resources—Agricultural, Forestry, Min- 
eral, Wildlife and Fisheries, Land, Water, Air, 
Conservation, Oil, Gas, and other Natural Re- 
Sources agencies, and Parks and Recreation 
agencies. 

Business Regulation—Commerce and Industry, 
Development and Planning (Tourist, Economic, 
Industrial), Transportation, Public Service and | 
Public Utilities, Gambling and Alcohol (Sin),: 
Insurance, Corporations, Banks, and Securities, 
Central Licensing, Consumers’, and other . 
Business and Economic Regulation agencies. 

Human Relations: Labor, Industrial and Special 
Groups—Employment Security, (State Employ- 
ment Service), Labor, Women's, Youth, Indian, 
Aged, Veterans', and other Human Relations 
agencies. 

Public Safety Agencies—Civil Defense, Nuclear 
Energy, Fire Marshall, Disaster, and other 
Public Safety agencies. 

Health—Public Health (General), Mental Health, 
Statewide Central Hospital or Institutional 
Health, and Public Health and Welfare (health 
division, professional line employees and all 
non-professional line health and welfare em- 
ployees). 

Welfare—Public or Social Welfare, Central State- 
wide Correctional Institutions, Rehabilitation, 
Probation and Parole, and Public Health and 
Welfare agencies (welfare division, professional 
line employees). 

Public Works—Highway, Airport, Ports and 
Waterways, and other Public Works agencies. 

Auxiliary—Immediate Office of the Governor, 
Department of Justice, Offices of Secretaries of 
State, Offices of Treasurers, Comptrollers an 
Auditors, Tax Revenue Collecting agencies, 
Budget and Finance agencies, Statewide Per- 
sonnel agencies (Employee and Education Re- 
tirement included), State Building agencies, ^ 
General Services Administration (Purchasing, 
Central Data Processing, Records Manage- , 
ment, and other auxiliary agencies). 

Other—Statewide Fair, Exhibition, 
agencies, and other agencies. 
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Alliances and Balance of Power Systems 


In this paper we partially test Professor Morton 
A. Kaplan's "theory" of the Balance of Power 
System first proposed in his well known System 
and Process in International Politics. Given that 
nineteenth-century Europe comprised a balance 
of power international system and given that 
Kaplan has specified the “essential rules” of such 
a system, we ask the question: Did European 
alliance behavior in this period conform to Kap- 
lan’s theoretical expectations of a random alliance 
process ? 

The outbreak of World War I in 1914 tradi- 
tionally marks the end of the nineteenth-century 
historical period. Conventional diplomatic wis- 
dom suggests that war occurred because the bal- 
ance of power system collapsed owing to a 
“hardening of alliances” some time after 1900. If 
a balance of power system looses its flexibility be- 
cause the participants have abandoned systemic 
alliance formation rules, Kaplan’s theory predicts 
such a result.? We therefore also ask the question: 
Why did a general European war break out in 
1914? 

We attempt to answer these related questions 
by applying probability theory, specifically a 
Poisson model, to the analysis of new data on 
fifty-five alliances among the five major European 
powers during the period 1814-1914. Because our 
research questions are so large-scale, our conclu- 
sions cannot be regarded as definitive. We do find, 
however, that the data examined very strongly 
support our hypotheses. l 


Definitions. No two concepts are more central to 
the analysis of international politics than “alli- 
ance" and “balance of power."* Theory in the 


* The authors wish to thank Professors Philip L. 
Beardsley, William D. Coplin, Richard E. Hayes, 
Michael K. O'Leary, Randolph M. Siverson and sev- 
eral anonymous referees for their helpful criticisms of 
the original version of this paper. 

!New York: Wiley Science Editions, 1964. First 
published in 1957. All quotations of Kaplan in this 
paper are from the 1964 paperback reprint unless 
otherwise noted. 

*Kaplan, System and Process, preface and pp. 27- 
29, 35-36. 

* Representative discussions may be found in: George 
Liska, Nations in Alliance: The Limits of Interde- 


field is so underdeveloped, however, that these 
concepts are usually vaguely defined, mixing de- 
scription, prescription, and evaluation, so that an 
agreed-upon meaning for these terms does not at 
present exist. 

Since we intend to test aspects of Morton Kap- 
lan's theory of the behavior of balance of power 
systems, we shall use his definition of this concept. 
The pattern of interactions between two or more 
state actors, which composes a system of action, 
will be called a balance of power system if the fol- 
lowing three conditions hold: (1) the system is 
without a political subsystem that authoritatively 
regulates the behavior of system members, such 
as a fully effective United Nations, (2) there are at 
least five essential state actors, and (3) the six rules 
of actor behavior specified by Kaplan are fol- 
lowed.* Kaplan regards nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean international politics as one such balance of 
power system.  , 

Our conception of alliances is that they are a 
subclass of alignments wherein at least two states 
make a military commitment against at least one 
other state to fight or to remain neutral. Alliances 
share with alignments the following features: in- 
terstate cooperation or coordination over a prob- 





pendence (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1962); Julian Friedman, Christopher Bladen 
and Steven Rosen, eds, Alliance in International Pol- 
itics (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1970); Inis Claude, 
Jr, Power and International Relations (New York: 
Random House, 1962); Ernst B. Haas, "The Balance 
of Power: Prescription, Concept, or Propaganda," 
World Politics, 5 (July, 1953), 442-447 and "The 
Balance of Power as a Guide to Policy Making," Jour- 
nal of Politics, 15 (August, 1953), 370-398; Kaplan, 
System and Process; and Paul Seabury, ed., Balance of 
Power (San Francisco: Chandler, 1965). 

* Kaplan, System and Process, pp. 22-23. These rules 
are: “1, Act to increase capabilities, but negotiate 
rather than fight. 2. Fight rather than pass up an op- 
portunity to increase capabilities. 3, Stop fighting rather 
than eliminate an essential national actor. 4. Act to 
oppose any coalition or single actor which tends to 
assume a position of predominance with respect to the 
rest of the system. 5. Act to constrain actors who sub- 
scribe to supranational organizing principles. 6. Permit 
defeated or constrained essential actors to re-enter the 
system as acceptable role partners or act to bring some 
previously inessential actor within the essential actor 
classification, Treat all essential actors as acceptable 
role partners." 

ë Kaplan, System and Process, pp. 22, 28-29. 
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lem; combination of state capabilities; pursuit of 
state interests; and mutual assistance. Alliances 
are distinct from alignments because: they heve 
an actual or anticipated enemy (in Liska’s terms— 
“Alliances are against, and only derivatively for, 
someone or something"9); they contemplate mili- 
tary engagement and the risk of war; and they are 
based upon mutual interest in the international 
status quo or its revision.? While alliances are often 
embodied in formal treaties, as part of the process 
of international politics, they can be informal aad 
highly dynamic. 

Most authorities recognize that alliances ere 
basic to the operation of a balance of power svs- 
tem.? Kaplan argues that the six essential rules of 
the balance of power system operate to produce 
fluid alliances that "regulate" the system and pre- 
vent any one power or coalition of powers frem 
achieving hegemony.? Indeed, the literature svg- 
gests that alliances are the primary means avail- 
able to the foreign-policy maker in a balance of 
power situation; they enable leaders to maintain 
the pluralism of the system and to ensure the con- 
tinued existence of its essential actors, albeit at 
the cost of solidarity. In a balance of power sys- 
tem, alliances are able to deter hegemonial ambi- 
tions by being fluid and flexible. Alliances are 
made without regard to ideology, cultural affm- 
ities, relations among monarchs and other elites; 
and in particular, each alliance is independent of 
past alliances and alignment patterns. Each is based 
solely upon present state interest and current 
threats to the balance of power." 

Behind this model of alliance process in balanze 
of power systems is an assumption of actor ra- 


8 Liska, Nations in Alliance, p. 12. 

*Julian Friedman, “Alliance in International Poli- 
tics," in Alliance in International Politics, ed. J. Fried- 
man et al, pp. 4—5 and George Modelski, “The Study 
of Alliances: A Review," Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion, 7 (December, 1963), 769-776 provide discussions 
of the salient characteristics of alliances. 

8 Representative discussions are: Kaplan, System and 
Process, pp. 35, 66, 115; Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics 
Among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace, 
3rd ed. (New York: Knopf, 1963), pp. 167-223; and 
Friedman, "Alliance in International Politics," p. 23. 

? Kaplan, System and Process, p. 125. See also Fried- 
man, pp. 21—22 for the “functions” of alliances in in- 
ternational systems. 

2 These aspects of the role of alliances as a tool of 
foreign policy are further discussed in: Herbert Diner- 
stein, "The Transformation of Alliance Systems," 
American Political Science Review, 59 (September 
1965), 589-601. See also: Liska, Nations in Alliance, 
p. 16; Kaplan, System and Process, p. 66; J. G. 
Cross, “Some Theoretic Characteristics of Economic 
and Political Coalitions,” Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion, 11 (June, 1967), 187; and Roger Masters, “A 
Multibloc Model of the International System," Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 55 (December, 19611, 
788. 
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tionality." First, it is assumed that national inter- 
ests have been ordered into a scale of preferences 
and, second, that decisions on when and with 
whom to form an alliance are based upon carefully 
considered cost-benefit analyses.? Thus, the pro- 
cess of alliance combination and recombination 
in a balance of power system resembles an in- 
finite, ongoing, m-perscn, non-zero-sum game 
where the payoff remains indefinitely in the pot.” 


Theory. In his study of System and Process in 
International Politics, Professor Kaplan produced 
a “heuristic” theory of six international systems 
that was meant to be explanatory, predictive, and 
prescriptive.“ Kaplan's theory is a rational theory, 
for it only "predicts what state behavior will be if . 
statesmen are rational, completely informed, and 
politically free to make external decisions on the 
basis of considerations cf external rationality.” 
The theory is “heuristic” or general! for two rea- 
sons; first, the paucity of comparable and coded 
historical data made precise predictions “incau- 
tious” in 1957," and second, a theory of inter- 
national politics should not be expected to predict 
individual events. It should, however, be able to 
predict characteristic or modal behavior patterns.!* 
Because in many respects Kaplan's theory repre- 
sents a verbal formalization of traditional theoriz- 
ing on international political behavior, his theory 
of the operation of a balance of power system is 
more specific than that of any of the other five 
types of system he analyzes. Moreover, Kaplan 
makes it explicit how his theory of balance of 
power politics can be tested: “ . . . a high correla- 
tion between the pattern of national behavior and 
the essential rules of the international system 


“This “model” is clearly prescriptive, and hypo- 
thetically it is an accurate description and prediction 
of alliance politics in any balance of power system. 
Like other rational models, it mixes description, ex- 
planation and possible prescription, a point well made 
by Otto Davis in “Notes on Strategy and Methodology 
for a Scientific Political Science,” in Mathematical Ap- 
plications in Political Science IV, ed. Joseph K. Bernd 
(Charlottesville: The University Press of Virginia, 
1969), pp. 22-38. 

“Friedman, “Alliance 
p. 23. 

33 Arthur Lee Burns, “From Balance to Deterrence: 
A Theoretical Analysis,” World Politics, 9 (July, 1957), 
495. 

" Kaplan, System and Process, preface to the 1964 
Wiley Science Edition. 

55 Ihi. 

18 Heuristic, of course, does not mean general; it 
means serving to discover. Professor Kaplan is not 
alone, however, in apparently equating the two terms. 

Kaplan, System and Process, 1964 preface. 

35 Ibid., p. 24, and Morton A. Kaplan, “Some Prob- 
lems in International Systems Research,” in Interna- 
tional Political Communities: An Anthology (Garden 
City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1966), p. 471. 
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would represent a confirmation of the predictions 
of the theory."!? One does not have to share Pro- 
fessor Kaplan's positivism to be intrigued by the 
question of whether or not historical data fit his 
predictions about modal alliance behavior in a 
balance of power system. 

In such a system, Kaplan states, alliances are 
fluid and flexible, they are made for instrumental 
and not ideological reasons, and actors are indif- 
ferent about whom their alliance partners are.?? 
These characteristics flow from the operation of 
the six essential rules of such a system, and they 
are similar to the views of many other authors on 
this topic. Kaplan's contribution lies in his pre- 
diction that, when viewed from the perspective of 
the system, alliances are equiprobable and time- 
independent: “the ‘balance of power’ system 
postulates that any alignment is as probable as 
any other alignment prior to a consideration of 
the specific interests which divide nations. More- 
over, any particular alignment should not predis- 
pose the same nations to align themselves with 
each other at the next opportunity"? We read 
Professor Kaplan as saying that the alliance for- 
mation process in a balance of power system is a. 
stochastic process. That is, in a balance of power 
System alliances occur from time to time, and 
these events over time are subject to probability 
laws because the past behavior of the alliance 
process has no influence on future behavior. If we 
have a process in which “the future is independent 
of the past" we have a purely random or stochas- 
tic process? Kaplan specifically indicates that he 
is thinking in such probabilistic terms when he 
uses the metaphor of the behavior of molecules in 
a tank of gas to characterize balance of power 
alliance politics.” 

? Kaplan, System and Process, p. 24. 

? Ibid., pp. 66, 115-116. 

7! Ibid., preface. 

2D), V. Lindley, Introduction to Probability and 
Statistics from a Bayesian Viewpoint, Part 1, Probabil- 
Mies p UDHAMee Cambridge University Press, 1965), 
a ? The metaphor, which comes in the middle of Kap- 
lan's discussion of the operation of balance of power, 
is worth quoting in full. "Just as any particular mole- 
cule of gas in a gas tank may travel in any direction, 
depending upon accidental bumpings with other mole- 
cules, particular actions of national actors may de- 
pend upon chance or random conjunctions. Yet just 
as the general pattern of behavior of gas may repre- 
sent its adjustment to pressure and temperature condi- 
tions within the tank, the set of actions of national 
actors may correspond to the essential rules of the sys- 
tem when the other variables take the appropriate 
specified values. 

Thus, by shifting the focus of analysis from the par- 
ticular event to the pattern of events, seemingly unique 
or accidental occurrences become part of a meaningful 


pattern of occurrences. In this way the historical loses 
its quality of uniqueness and is translated into the uni- 
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Hypotheses. Now, there are many probability 
models of stochastic processes, but of all pro- 
cesses that generate random variables, this prop- 
erty of independence of past history is unique to the 
Poisson process.” Poisson processes are also sta- 
tionary stochastic processes, meaning that the 
origin of time is irrelevant.26 This accords with 
Kaplan's theory because it implies that at what- 
ever point in time new decision makers or new 
states enter the alliance process, they too are free 
of the past. Finally, in a balance of power system, 
alliances must be formed from time to time but it 
is predicted that they must not be so infrequent 
as hardly ever to occur cr so frequent as to make 
rational calculations of state interest impossible.?? 
Thus, alliances are relatively rare events, and it is a 
Poisson process that generates the distribution of 
such rare events over time.?8 

We therefore hypothesize, following Kaplan, 
that 

H1: in a balance of power international system, the 
occurrence of alliances will be stochastically dis- 
tributed (the number of alliances formed per 
unit of time is a Poisson random variable), and 
in a balance of power international system, the 
time intervals between alliances are randomly 
distributed (the distribution of interalliance in- 
tervals is a negative exponential random vari- 
able). 


Because nineteenth-century Europe represents an 


H2: 





versal language of science" (System and Process, p. 
25). 

Professor Richard E. Hayes of C.A.C.L, Inc. dis- 
agrees with our reading of Kaplan's example, arguing 
in a personal communication that the metaphor refers 
to the limited predictability of social systems in gen- 
eral Our disagreement illustrates the difficulties in- 
volved in deriving falsifiable hypotheses from verbal 
"theories" and "models" such as Kaplan's. 

*! An authoritative survey is given by William Feller, 
An Introduction to Probability Theory and Its Appli- 
cations, 3rd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1968). 

3 Discussions of the Poisson distribution and the 
uniqueness of Poisson processes from a variety of per- 
spectives are presented by: Howard Raiffa and Rob- 
ert Schlaifer, Applied Statistical Decision Theory 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1961), pp. 275-276; 
Oscar Kempthorne and Leroy Folks, Probability, Sta- 
tistics, and Data Analysis (Ames: The Iowa State Uni- 
versity Press, 1971), pp. 199—200; James S. Coleman, 
Introduction to Mathematical Sociology (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1964), pp. 288—289; Lindley, Introduction 
fo Probability and Statistics, pp. 63-73; Richard E. 
Hayes, “Identifying and Measuring Changes in the 
Frequency of Event Data," International Studies Quar- 
terly, 17 (December, 1973), 471-493. 

2 Lindley, Introduction to Probability and Statistics, 
p. 68. 

?! Kaplan, System and Process, p, 35. 

3 Kari Schuessler, Analyzing Social Data: A Statis- 
tical Orientation (New York and Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1971), p. 412; Kempthorne and Folks, 
Probability, Statistics and Data Analysis, p. 91. 
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empirical instance of a balance of power system, 
data on alliance behavior between 1814 and 1914 
permit a direct empirical test of these two hy- 
potheses inferred from Kaplan’s theory.?? 

These two hypotheses about alliance behavior 
in balance of power systems can be thought cf as 
characterizing the system while it is in an equi- 
librium state; that is, when it is operating ac- 
cording to Kaplan's six rules. Kaplan's theory is 
also concerned with the conditions under which 
one type of international system changes into 
another type. Conventionally, we think of the 
nineteenth-century European balance of power 
system as having broken down in World War I 
and as having been replaced by a new worldwide 
system featuring the League of Nations. Kaplan 
tries to identify factors that lead to changes in 
balance of power systems. 

He identifies a number of "parameters" whose 
values, if they change, can lead to changes in sys- 
tem structure.? A key parameter is the “activity 
rate of a system," which is a cause of system 
flexibility. An instance of this parameter in an 
empirical balance of power system would be the 
rate of alliance formation among essential system 
actors as measured over time for the system as a 
whole. The six essential rules of a balance of 
power system imply a pattern of fluid and moder- 
ately frequent alliances.? If these rüles are vio- 
lated, either by a rigid enmity, such as existed be- 
tween France and Germany after the annexation 
of Alsace Lorraine, or by a decline in the systemic 
alliance formation rate, then a loss of system 
flexibility will result and system-changing events 
are likely. We have set aside Kaplan's rigidity 
hypothesis for subsequent research and in this 
paper examine his prediction that 


H3: in a balance of power international system, a 
decline in the systemic rate of alliance forma- 
tion precedes system changing events, such as 
general war. 


This hypothesis agrees with considerable specula- 
tion by historians about the origins of World War 
I and it can also be tested against data on nine- 
teenth-century European alliance politics. 


Previous Research. Published studies that em- 
pirically and systematically test propositions de- 
duced from Professor Kaplan’s heuristic theory 
are extremely rare. Several studies have used his 
concepts to describe historical interstate systems 


2G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction 
to the Theory of Statistics, 14th rev. and enlarged ed. 
(New York: Hafner, 1950), p. 169. 

» Kaplan, System and Process, preface and pp. 8, 
35-36, 54-85. 

31 Ibid., p. 74. 

9? Ibid. pp. 35, 125. 

93 Ibid, pp. 27-29, 74. 
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— Chi on the Chinese warlord system and Franke 
on the Italian city-state system*—but description 
is not hypothesis testing. One recent study by 
Healy and Stein does test Kaplan's rule 4 and part 
of his rule 6 against historical data on balance of 
power politics in the short interval 1870-1881. 
They find no support for Kaplan's rules, how- 
ever.” 

The study of historical alliance patterns has 
been conceptual and analytical, with few hypothe- 
sis tests.” Singer and Small, however, have made 
major contributions to our existential and correla- 
tional knowledge of historical alliances in their 
“Correlates of War" project." The possibilities of 
theoretically informed research on alliances are 
illustrated in the recent volume by Holsti, Hop- 
mann, and Sullivan?! anc in the most recent work 
of the “Correlates of War" project.?? 

There have been a few applications of stochastic 
models to international political phenomena, but 
only four that apply such models to alliance be- 
havior. The first application of a Poisson model 
to international politics was that of Lewis Fry 
Richardson, which was extended by J. R. Moyal.*? 
As discussed by Richardson, both authors demon- 


** Hsi-sheng Chi, “The Chinese Warlord System as 
An International System," pp. 405-425 and Winfried 
Franke, “The Italian City-State System as an Interna- 
tional System," pp. 426-458, both in New Approaches 
to International Relations, ed. Morton A. Kaplan 
(New York: St. Martin's Press, 1968). 

% Brian Healy and Arthur Stein, "The Balance of 
Power in International History: Theory and Reality," 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 17 (March, 1973), 
33-61. 

See Julian Friedman et al, eds, Alliance im In- 
ternational Politics, for a survey of this literature. 

* J, David Singer and Melvin Small, “Formal Al- 
liances, 1815-1939: A Quantitative Description," Jour- 
nal of Peace Research, 3/1 (January 1966), 1-32; 
"Alliance Aggregation and the Onset of War, 1815- 
1945," in Quantitative International Politics: Insights 
and Evidence, ed. J. D. Singer (New York: The Free 
Press, 1968), pp. 245—286; "National Alliance Com- 
mitments and War Involvement, 1815—1945," Peace 
Research Society (International) Papers, 5 (1966), 109- 
140; and "Formal Alliances, 1816-1965: An Extension 
of the Basic Data," Journal of Peace Research, No. 3, 
(1969), 257-282. 

35 O, R. Holsti, P. T. Hopmann and J. D. Sullivan, 
Unity and Disintegration in International Alliances: 
Comparative Studies (New York: Wiley, 1973). 

3 Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and J. D. Singer, "Al- 
liances, Capabilities, and War: A Review and Synthe- 
sis," in Political Science Annual, ed. C. P. Cotter 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1973), IV, 237-280 and 
Michael Wallace, "Alliance Polarization, Cross-Cut- 
ting, and International War, 1815-1964: A Measure- 
ment Procedure and Some Preliminary Evidence,” Jour- 
nal of Conflict Resolution, 17 (December, 1973), 575- 
604. 

* Lewis Fry Richardson, “The Distribution of Wars 
in Time," Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 107 
(1945), 242-250; J. R. Moyal, "The Distribution of 
Wars in Time," Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Series A, 112 (1949), 446-449. 
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strated that Richardson’s data on wars between 
1820 and 1929 and Wright’s data on wars be- 
tween 1500 and 1931 were Poisson-distributed 
over time. Much more recently, Singer and 
Small have demonstrated that the intervals be- 
tween the outbreaks of all international wars and 
all interstate wars between 1816 and 1965 fit the 
negative exponential Poisson density function.” A 
further application of the Poisson model is Mid- 
larsky's demonstration that coups in Latin 
America (1935-64) and Africa (1963-67) were 
Poisson-distributed over time.“ Finally, another 
Stochastic process model, Markov chains, has 
been applied to foreign conflict behavior 1955- 
1960,4 and to the outbreak of World War I.55 
The first application of a probability model to 
alliance behavior was by Horvath and Foster, who 
Showed that Richardson's data on the size of war- 
time alliances fit a Yule distribution. This is con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that nations join 
alliances at a rate proportional to the number of 
nations in alliances of that size and that such alli- 
ances dissolve whenever a single member leaves.* 
Rood, who used the same data that we present in 
this paper, found that choice of alliance partner 
in nineteenth-century Europe was approximated 
by a probability model of random choice in voting 
bodies developed by Brams and O'Leary.*' Brian 
Job has tested the hypothesis that alliance forma- 
tion is a random process with a constant forma- 
tion rate by applying a Poisson model to Singer 
and Small's data on 178 formal international alli- 
ances between 1815 and 1965. Despite imaginative 
treatment of the data, Job was unable to confirm 


"Lewis Fry Richardson, Statistics of Deadly Quar- 
rels (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960), pp. 128-142. 

“J, David Singer and Melvin Small, The Wages of 
War, 1816-1965: A Statistical Handbook (New York: 
John Wiley, 1972), pp. 205—206. 

* Manus Midlarsky, "Mathematical Models of In- 
stability and a Theory of Diffusion," International 
Studies Quarterly, 14 (March, 1970), 60-84. 

“Jonathan Wilkenfeld, “Models for the Analysis of 
Foreign Conflict Behavior of States," in Peace, War 
and Numbers, ed. B. M. Russett (Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1972), pp. 275-298 and Dina A. Zinnes 
and Jonathan Wilkenfeld, “An Analysis of Foreign 
Conflict Behavior of Nations," in Comparative Foreign 
Policy, ed, W. F. Hanrieder (New York: David McKay, 
1971), pp. 167-213, 

*Dina A. Zinnes, J. L. Zinnes and R. D. McClure, 
“Hostility in Diplomatic Communication: A Study of 
the 1914 Crisis,” in International Crises, ed. C. F. 
eraan (New York: The Free Press, 1972), pp. 139- 

2. 

“W, J. Horvath and C. C. Foster, “Stochastic Mod- 
els of War Alliances," Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
7 (June, 1963), 110—116. 

“Robert M. Rood, “Agreement in the International 
System," (Ph.D. dissertations in Political Science, 
Syracuse University, 1973); Steven J. Brams and 
Michael O'Leary, "An Axiomatic Model of Voting 
Bodies," American Political Science Review, 64 (June, 
1970), 449—470. 
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his hypothesis except for all alliances, ententes and 
defense pacts between 1871 and 1914, and for all 
alliances and defense pacts from 1914 to 1939.4 
Finally, Siverson and Duncan have applied three 
different stochastic models (the Poisson, the con- 
tagious Poisson, and the Yule-Greenwood hetero- 
geneity model) to the same Singer and Small 
alliance data set. Unlike Job's paper and this ar- 
ticle, Siverson and Duncan do not present hy- 
pothesis tests because their objective was simply 
to examine long-run patterns in the initiation of 
alliance activity. They find that for the 1815-1914 
period both the Poisson process model (x?=.76, 
df —1, p=.40) and the contagious model (x? —.00, 
df=1, p» .99) fit the data, a finding that contra- ` 
dicts Job.*? 

To our knowledge, these are the only applica- 
tions of stochastic models, including the Poisson, 
to historical international political behavior. It is 
encouraging that certain central phenomena such 
as wars and the size of wartime coalitions can be 
described by stochastic process models. This sug- 
gests that other basic international behavior, such 
as alliances, may also be generated by such pro- 
cesses. It is discouraging to note the conflicting 
findings of Job and of Siverson and Duncan and 
the fact that except for the studies by Job, Rood, 
and Horvath and Foster, applications of stochas- 
tic models have not been related to hypothesis 
tests. Even in these three exceptions, the hypothe- 
ses tested were not inferred from an explicit 
theory of international politics. We therefore be- 
lieve that this paper can break new ground in re- 
search on alliance behavior in balance of power 
systems and that it.can make a contribution to 
positive theory building in international politics 
by testing three hypotheses inferred from Profes- 
sor Kaplan's well known heuristic theory of sys- 
tem and process in international politics. 


Data Making 


In order to evaluate our hypotheses, a data set 
on nineteenth-century European alliance be- 
havior was created. The procedure used was 
Poisson sampling, which "consists of observing 
the process over a predetermined amount of time, 
length or other dimension, and counting the num- 
ber of events which occur.... "9? In Poisson 
sampling the time dimension (7) is predetermined, 


*Brian Job, “Alliance Formation in the Interna- 
tional System: The Application of the Poisson Model," 
a paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
national Studies Association, Americana Hotel, New 
York (March 13-17, 1973). 

* Randolph M. Siverson and G. T. Duncan, “Sto- 
chastic Models of International Alliance Initiation, 
1815-1965,” Department of Political Science University 
of California, Davis, mimeo, n.d. [19737], p. 12. 

® Raiffa and Schlaifer, Applied Statistical Decision 
Theory, p. 283. - 
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in the present case t represents the one hundred 
and one year period from January 1814 to August 
1914. On the other hand, in Poisson sampling tne 
number of events (x) that occur is left to chance. 
In the present study x represents an alliance be- 
tween two or more core European powers and & 
is the distribution of these fifty-five alliances acrcss 
the r dimension. Raiffa and Schlaifer prove that if 
the number of years preceding the xth alliance is 
t or less, the conditional distribution of & given t 
and the intensity of the alliance formation process, 
m, is provided by the Poisson function : 








P{z| t, m} = fe(x|m) =~ 2 , 
X. 
(1) 
2=0,1,2,--- 


m O0. 


Thus, in undertaking a Poisson sampling data 
collection strategy, we have made it possible -o 
analyze the distributional characteristics of our 
data by application of the well-known theoretical 
Poisson distribution and its variants. 

Our data-making strategy was similar to the 
events data approach,® but as applied to diplo- 
matic histories rather than current events chroncl- 
ogies. A similar data-making strategy is being 
used by Rosecrance in his Situational Analysis 
Project at Cornell.“ Following our detailed ab- 


9 Ibid. 

= The best discussion of social scientific applications 
of the Poisson distribution is given in J. S. Colemaa, 
Introduction to Mathematical Sociology, pp. 288-380. 

5 Discussions of aspects of events data making aze 
given in: Edward Azar, "Analysis of International 
Events,” Peace Research Reviews, 4, No. 1 (19701; 
Edward Azar, R. A. Brody, and C. A. McClelland, 
International Event Interaction Analysis: Some Rz- 
search Considerations, Sage Professional Paper in In- 
ternational Studies 02-001 (Beverly Hills and London: 
Sage Publications, 1972); C. F. Hermann, “What is 
a Foreign Policy Event?" pp. 295-321 in Comparative 
Foreign Policy, ed. Hanreider; P, M. Burgess and 
R. W. Lawton, Indicators of International Behavior: 
An Assessment of Events Data Research. Sage Pro- 
fessional Paper in International Studies 02-010 (Bev- 
erly Hills and London: Sage Publications, 1972); and 
P. J. McGowan, "A Bayesian Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Events Data Validity," pp. 407-433 in Com- 
paring Foreign Policies, ed. J. N. Rosenau (New York: 
Halsted Press (a Sage Publications Book), 1974). 

5 Brian Healy and Arthur Stein, "The Balance cf 
Power in International History: Theory and Reality.” 
Ronald Goodman, Jeff Hart, and Richard Rosecrance, 
"Testing International Relations Theory: Methods and 
Data in a Situational Analysis of International Poli- 
tics," Ithaca: Cornell University Situational Analys.s 
Project Paper No. 2, mimeo, January, 1970; and Jef 
Hart, “Symmetry and Polarization in the European 
International System: 1870-1879," Ithaca: Cornell 
University Situational Analysis Project Paper No. 3, 
mimeo, (1972). 
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stracting and coding rules,5 we read nine authori- 
tative and representative diplomatic histories and 
recorded each instance of alliance behavior re- 
ported by at least one historian to have occurred 
between January 1814 and August 1914.55 

Operationally, the events (x) we call alliances 
are defined as all commitments, formal and in- 
formal, for the use or nonuse of military force 
(a) that were made between 1 January 1814 and 
29 July 1914 by Great Britain, France, Prussia- 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, or Russia and at 
least one other power including those mentioned 
and (b) that had as their target the behavior in 
Europe of Great Britain, France, Prussia-Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Russia or any grouping 
of these five states. Our sources usually reported 
formal commitments by citing a treaty, such as 
the 1834 Quadruple Alliance of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal against Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria, who were joined by the 
Munchengratz Agreement of 1833. Informal alli- 
ances were most often embodied in the exchange 
of diplomatic notes or even verbal agreements by 
ambassadors to temporary joint fleet demonstra- 
tions such as that made in October, 1849, by 
Britain and France against Russia in support of 
Turkey.*' Following this definition and our coding 
rules, fifty-five alliances were observed during the 
1814-1914 time period. Twenty-eight of these alli- 
ances are of the formal type and are also part of 
the Singer and Small alliance data set.5* The re- 
maining twenty-seven are informal alliances and 
are unique to the present study. A complete listing 
of all fifty-five alliances is given by Rood.*? 

The reliability of our data collection operation 


55 As described in Rood, "Agreement in the Inter- 
national System," pp. 171-175. 

" Our sources were: René Albrecht-Carrié, A Diplo- 
matic History of Europe Since the Congress of Vienna 
(New York: Harper, 1958): E, V. Gulick, Europe's 
Classical Balance of Power (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1955); H. A. Kissinger, 4 World Restored: Metternich, 
Castlereagh and the Problems of Peace, 1812-22 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957); W. L. Langer, 
European Alliances and Alignments, 1871—1890, 2nd 
ed. (New York: Random House-Vintage Books, 1964); 
Andrei Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Europe 1825— 
1878 (Ann Arbor: George Whar Publishing, 1954); 
R. B. Mowat, The European States System: A Study 
oj International Relations, 2nd ed. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1929); L. C. B. Seaman, From Vi- 
enna to Versailles (New York: Harper, 1963); R. W. | 
Seton-Watson, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914 (New 
York: Howard Fertig, 1968); and A. J. P. Taylor, 
The Struggle for Mastery in Europe 1848-1918 (Ox- 
Tord: The Clarendon Press, 1954). 

"'Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, pp. 
2-3, 34-35. 

75 As described in Singer and Small, "Formal Alli- 
ances, 1815-1939," and “Formal Alliances, 1816-1965.” 

® Rood, “Agreement in the International System,” 
pp. 183-201. This dissertation is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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cannot be assessed by the usual means of an inter- 
coder reliability coefficient because all coding de- 
cisions were made by one author. Our data can be 
easily replicated, however, by consulting the 
methodological appendicies of Rood’s disserta- 
tion. The use of multiple sources was our strat- 
egy for achieving an acceptable level of reliability 
in the alliance counting process. Most of the fifty- 
five alliances, 74 per cent, are cited by two or 
more authorities. The average number of refer- 
ences per alliance is nearly three. Only fourteen 
alliances were mentioned by just one diplomatic 
historian. Finally, the nine histories we used were 
taken from the most frequently cited authorities 
used by the “Correlates of War" Project. We 
therefore doubt that we have included in our data 
set an alliance that in fact did not occur in nine- 
teenth-century Europe. We may have failed, 
however, to include some alliances, particularly 
the informal type, that did in fact take place be- 
tween 1814 and 1914. This possibility can only be 
discounted after our data set has been inde- 
pendently replicated. 

The validity of our data set for the purposes of 
this paper is enhanced by the fact that we ask only 
two simple questions of the data: (1) did an alli- 
ance commitment consistent with our operational 
defmition occur? and (2) in what year did it oc- 
cur ? In this paper we do not engage in the difficult 
task of attempting to measure such things as the 
scope, level of commitment, or duration of alli- 
ances. The validity issue as it concerns this paper 
thus reduces to the question of whether or not our 
operational definition of alliance is suitable for 
the study of alliance behavior in balance of power 
systems. 

Our assertion that nineteenth-century Europe 
was a balance of power international system is 
supported by the fact that thirteen out of fourteen 
scholars surveyed, including Morton A. Kaplan, 
claim that it was." Only Rosecrance does not 
accord the term balance of power to the nine- 
teenth-century European state system.9 Our de- 
cision to study only the alliance formation be- 
havior of the five greatest European powers is 
validated by the theoretical argument presented 
earlier that it is the essential or great powers that 
operate a balance of power system and that these 
five states were the major European powers of the 
nineteenth century.“ Our focus on alliances di- 


® Ibid., pp. 171-202. 

" Singer and Small, “Formal Alliances, 1815-1939," 
pp. 2427. 

* Rood, "Agreement in the International System," 
pp. 64-67. 

“R, N. Rosecrance, Action and Reaction in World 
Politics (Boston: Little, Brown, 1963), pp. 239-256. 

& Supporting this argument are: Gulick, Europe's 
Classical Balance of Power, p. 4; Morgenthau, Politics 
Among Nations, p. 201; J. David Singer and Melvin 
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rected at the European behavior of one or more of 
these five states derives from the fact that the 
balance of power system we are studying is the 
system of Europe from 1814 to 1914 and not the 
incipient worldwide system that emerged as a re- 
sult of World War L According to Singer and 
Small, extra-European powers achieved great- 
power status only very late in the 19th century— 
Japan in 1895 and the United States in 1899.95 
Finally, we have included informal as well as 
formal alliances because a focus on written com- 
mitments would exclude much of the nineteenth- 
century “balancing” behavior of Great Britain, a 
power regarded by many authorities as central to 
the operation of the European balance of power 
system, 55 and because there is nothing in Kaplan’s 
theory to suggest otherwise. ' ' 

Figure 1 presents our alliance formation data 
arrayed by five-year intervals for the entire nine- 
teent century. The first five years, which included 
the Congress of Vienna, saw the greatest amount 
of alliance formation by the five great powers. 
These relations held for the next period, when no 
new alliances were formed. In 1825 there began a 
fifty-year period of moderate levels of alliance 
formation that included the Crimean War and the 
unifications of Italy and Germany. The Bismarck 
era then saw a high level of alliance behavior that 
continued until 1909, the year of our last observed 
alliances. The five years preceding the outbreak of 
World War I in August 1914 saw no new alliances 
among the five great European powers. The mean 
rate of alliance formation by five-year periods is 
2.75 with a moderate standard deviation of 1.94. 
As the figure suggests, formal and informal alli- 
ances co-occur. The product moment correlation 
coefficient (r) between the two types of alliances 
by five year period is 0.43 (p <.05 in a two-tailed 
test). 


The Poisson Distribution 


We shall use the Poisson distr:bution in two 
distinct fashions in this paper. First, we shall com- 
pare the fit of our historical data to Poisson- 
derived distributions that predict the number of 
alliances formed over time and the intervals be- 
tween alliances. Second, we shall use the Poisson 





Small, “National Alliance Commitments and War In- 
volvement, 1815~1945,” in International Politics and 
Foreign Policy, ed. J. N. Rosenau, 2nd ed. (New York: 
The Free Press, 1969), p. 515. 

& Singer and Small, “National Alliance Commit- 
ments... ," p. 515 in the Rosenau reader. 

*5 Albrecht-Carrié, A Diplomatic History of Europe, 
pp. 9-17; Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 
p. 54; Seton-Watson, Britain in Europe, p. 312; and 
Ludwig Dehio, The Precarious Balance: Four Centuries 
of the European Power Struggle (New York: Random 
House-Vintage Books, 1962), passim. 
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Figure 1. Frequency Histogram of Alliance Formation in 19th Century Europe by Five-Year Period 


distribution to compute rates of alliance forra- 
tion in nineteenth-century Europe. 

The Poisson distribution, one of “a few dis- 
tributions of great universality which occur in a 
surprisingly great variety of problems."*" is dis- 
cussed in most texts on probability and mathe- 
matical statistics.** A comprehensive treatment of 
the Poisson distribution is given by Haight, in- 
cluding many applications, and values of the dis- 
tribution for given means (m) are tabulated by 
Kitagawa.*? The applicability of the Poisson dis- 
tribution and its variants to social science ques- 
tions is extensively discussed with numerous ex- 
amples by Coleman.” 

Following Lindley,” the aspects of Poisscn 
process theory relevant to our paper can be briefly 
outlined. If in a period of time (0, /)4 events occur 
and in a period (t, t+4)B events occur and 4 and 
B are independent so that p(B| 4) — p(B), this not 
depending upon z, the process is said to be a 


$' Feller, An Introduction to Probability Theory, >. 
156, who argues that the three principal distributions 
are the binomial, the normal, and the Poisson, a point 
agreed to by Yule and Kendall, An Introduction to 
the Theory of Statistics, p. 169. 

® Feller, pp. 153-164; Lindley, An Introduction to 
Probability and Statistics from a Bayesian Viewpoint, 
pp. 63-74; William Mendenhal and Richard L. 
Scheaffer, Mathmatical Statistics with Applicatiors 
(North Scituate, Mass.: Duxbury Press, 1973), pp. 81- 
85; Raiffa and Schlaifer, Applied Statistical Decision 
Theory, pp. 221-222, 275-289; and Yule and Kendall, 
pp. 189-194, 

9 F, A, Haight, Handbook of the Poisson Distribution 
(New York: Wiley, 1967); T. Kitagawa, Tables of 
Poisson Distribution (Tokyo: Baifukan, 1952). 

? Coleman, An Introduction to Mathematical Soc 
ology, pp. 288-311. 

" Lindley, An Introduction to Probability and Stæ- 
tistics, pp. 63-73. 


purely random stationary process, or a Poisson 
process. In a Poisson process the following 
theorems hold:? 


(1) the probability of no events in a fixed inter- 
val of length t is— 
po(t) = e~™, where m> 0 (2) 
(2) the density of time between any two events 
(xı and xə) is given by— 
fix) = me-™, when x20 (3) 
(3) if t is any fixed number, the probability of x 
events in a fixed interval of length t is— 


en (m)? 


eta er 





(4) 


(4) the expected number of events (x) in a time 
interval of length ¢ is m (5) 
(5) the expectation of time up to the x-th event, 


iz, is x/m (6) 


The key parameter in a Poisson process is seen to 
be m, which equals At when : is one. The proper 
physical interpretation of m, given theorem 4, is 
that it is the expected number of alliances per unit 
of time, i.e., the rate of formation. Conversely, 
from theorem 5, when x —1, the expected or aver- 
age time between successive alliances is 1/m. 
Theorem 2 states that the interalliance intervals 
are independently distributed negative exponen- 
tial random variables. This theorem will be used 
to test H2: that in a balance of power system, the 
time interval between alliances is randomly dis- 


We give only the theorems presented by Lindley 
relevant to this paper. 
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tributed. Theorem 3 states that the number of alli- 
ances per unit of time is a Poisson random vari- 
able. This theorem will be used to test H1: that 
in a balance of power system, the occurrence of 
alliances will be randomly distributed. 

The standard statistical test for comparisons 
between Poisson-based predicted distributions and 
empirical alliance distributions is the Chi-square 
goodness of fit test as described: by Pearson and 
Hartly and by Yule and Kendall.” The null hy- 
pothesis is that the observed distribution does not 
significantly depart from the expected Poisson- 
based distribution.“ A second test of goodness of 
fit is based on the fact that in a Poisson distribu- 
tion, o?=m, the variance equals the mean, a 
unique feature of Poisson distributed data." 

In a recent article, Hayes has discussed applica- 
tions of Poisson theory to the measurement of 
changes in the frequency of international political 
phenomena.” He presents a Poisson-based com- 
parison technique that permits one to say, for 
example, how likely it is that eleven alliances oc- 

‘curred in the period (z, t+), given that just seven 
happened between 0 and r. This technique can be 
directly applied to test H3: that, in a balance of 
power system, a decline in the systemic rate of 
alliance formation precedes system-changing 
events, such as general war. In this application of 
Hayes’s measurement routine to our data, one 
calculates the rate of alliance formation by speci- 
fied time intervals over the century between 1814- 
1914 and then calculates the probability of ob- 
serving x alliances in each interval under the as- 
sumption that the observed x represents a decline 
from the average rate m (H1: x « m). These prob- 
abilities then become one's measures of balance 
of power system flexibility over time. 

We conclude this discussion of the Poisson dis- 
tribution by noting Coleman's belief that it is 
particularly appropriate for the analysis of socio- 
political phenomena because the Poisson distribu- 
tion does not assume continuous level measure- 
ment; because a Poisson process occurs continu- 
ously over time rather than at discrete “trials” and 


"EB, S. Pearson and H. O. Hartley, Biometrika 
Tables for Statisticians, Volume I, 3rd ed. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966), pp. 11-12; Yule 
and Kendall pp. 469—477. 

“ That is, only when X? is large, so that for a given 
degree of freedom its probability is less than .10 or .05, 
is the null hypothesis rejected and the inference made 
that the observed distribution was not generated by a 
Poisson process. This is not a very conservative pro- 
cedure. It unfortunately leaves open the possibility 
of Type II error, ie., the inference that the null hy- 
pothesis prevails when in fact the alternate hypothesis 
is correct. 

*5Kempthorne and Folks, Probability, Statistics, and 
Data Analysis, p. 92. 

“Richard E. Hayes, “Identifying and Measuring 
changes in the Frequency of Event Data," International 
Studies Quarterly, 17 (December, 1973), 471-493. 
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thus is readily applied to naturally occurring 
events like alliances; and because the Poisson 
process is a rational model whose assumptions 
can mirror our assumptions about actual phe- 
nomena. Moreover, when its assumptions are 
met, a Poisson distribution is not an approxima- 
tion to data; "it is the exact distribution and any 
other becomes an approximation.""" We believe 
our research problem and our data fit the assump- 
tions of the Poisson model, especially in that alli- 
ance formation in a balance of power interna- 
tional system is said by Kaplan to be based on 
rational calculations of costs and benefits." 


Empirical Results : 


Let us assume that in a balance of power system 
that is in equilibrium the decision makers of each 
essential actor have a propensity to form alliances 
with and against other essential actors that is ra- 
tionally designed to keep the system in equi- 
librium. Let this alliance propensity be denoted by 
« and let us additionally assume that each essen- 
tial actor has about the same propensity. Then, if 
there are N actors in the system, the systemic pro- 
pensity to form alliances during a fixed period of 
time, ¢, will be aN. When our data on alliance 
formation frequencies among the five great Euro- 
pean powers between 1814 and 1914 are arrayed 
as in Table 1, aN=m=0.545, That is, one alliance 
was formed about every two years, or 0.545 alli- 
ances per year; this is the average rate of alliance 
formation in Europe in the nineteenth century 
when t equals one year. Therefore, &—0.545/5 
— 0.109, is our estimated actor propensity to form 
alliances. In applying the Poisson distribution to 
our data we therefore assume that m is constant 
throughout the nineteenth century, and by impli- 
cation since N is constant, œ was constant as well. 

Table 1 represents our test of H1: that in a 
balance of power international system, the occur- 
rence of alliances will be stochastically distributed 
over time. The evidence in the table strongly 
supports this hypothesis, for all. alliances and for 
both formal and informal alliances. The Poisson 
expected frequencies are very close to observed 
frequencies; the Chi-square values indicate that 
in all three experiments more than 50 per cent to 
90 per cent of comparable observations would 
show worse agreement; and the means and vari- 
ances of the three empirical distributions are re- 
markably close. Table 1 indicates that formal and 
informal alliances are homogeneous, that they are 
part of the same alliance formation process. 
Moreover, since the alliances are Poisson dis- 
tributed, we may conclude that they were gener- 
ated by a Poisson process because “not only does 


" Coleman, An Introduction to Mathematical Soci- 
ology, pp. 291, 299. 
7 Kaplan, System and Process, 1964 preface. 
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Table 1. The Formation of Alliances in Europe, 1814-1914, as a Poisson Distribution 
Years with x Alliances 
Experiment* x=0 x=1 x=2 x23 x P m s 
All Alliances: 
Observed Nx 61 31 6 3 545 .501 
Np(x; 0.545) 58.6 31.9 8.7 1.8 .338 >.50 
“Formal” Alliances: 
Observed Nx 77 21 2 1 .277 .299 
Np(x; 0.277) 76.6 21.2 2.9 0.3 .019 2.80 
“Informal” Alliances: . 
Observed Nx 78 21 3 0 .267 .256 
Np(x; 0.267) 71.3 20.6 2.8 0.3 .012 2.90 





* Probabilities of the Poisson distribution, p in Np, determined from T. Kitagawa, Tables of Poisson Distribu- 


tion (Tokyo: Baifukan, 1952), pp. 13-14, 25. 


b The degree of freedom for Chi Square in each test is one. 


the process yield the distribution but the distribu- 
tion, with mean proportional to the length of the 
interval, can only arise from the process.” 
Table 2 presents our test of H2: that in a bal- 
ance of power international system, the time 
intervals between alliances are randomly dis- 
tributed. As the table indicates, the negative ex- 
ponential Poisson distribution provides a good fit 
to the data when intervals of six months are the 
time units. The x? value of 4.74 does not permit us 
to reject the null hypothesis that the two distribu- 


P Lindley, An Introduction to Probability and Sta- 
tistics, p. 70. 


Table 2. Interalliance Intervals in Europe, 1814-1914, 
as a Poisson Distribution 











Length of Time Observed Expected 
Between Alliances Relative Relative 
in Six Month Units Frequency Frequency 

1 .315 .222 

2 .148 .174 

3 .093 .135 

4 .074 .105 

5 .074 .082 

6 .056 .064 

7 .167 .050 

8 .000 .038 

9 .018 .030 
10 .000 .023 
ll 018 .018 
12 .000 .014 
13 .000 .011 
14 .018 .009 
15 .000 .007 
16 .000 .006 
17 .000 004 
18 .018 .004 
Totals .999 .996 

X£ = 474, dfi=4, p.30 





tions are similar. More than 30 per cent of com- 
parable observations would be expected to show 
a worse fit. Hypothesis 2 is therefore confirmed. 
We note, however, that the observed frequencies 
of less than six months and between thirty-six and 
forty-two months are somewhat higher than ex- 
pected. This tendency for alliances in nineteenth- 
century Europe to be formed quickly upon one 
another or with a lag of about three and one-half 
years deserves further study. 

In order to test H3: that in a balance of power 
international system a decline in the systemic rate 
of alliance formation precedes system changing 
events, such as general wer, we recoded our data 
into five-year periods as given in Figure 1. When 
so recoded, the number of five-year periods in 
which x alliances occurred (x20), were also 
found to be Poisson distributed with a x? value of 
1.11 with one degree of freedom, thus giving a 
p» 20. The closeness of fit between theory and 
Observation is illustrated in Figure 2. This finding 


= THEORETICAL 
sees OBSERVED 





Figure 2. Theoretical and Observed Distribution of 
Fifty-Five 19th Century European Alliances by Five- 
Year Period Under the Assumption that Alliance For- 
mation is a Poisson Process (m —2.78) 
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Figure 3, Poisson Based Measures of Changes in the Rate of Alliance Formation in 19th Century Europe 


lends additional support to our confirmation of 
the first hypothesis. 

Given that the five-year period average rate of 
alliance formation is m=2.75, we can calculate 
the cumulative probability that the observed num- 
ber of alliances formed in each period, x, is less 
than m. Taking our probabilities from Kitagawa, 
we have plotted and joined them in Figure 3. The 
vertical axis of the figure represents the cumula- 
tive probability that x «m; as a probabilistic mea- 
sure of changes in the rate of alliance formation it 
obviously ranges from zero to unity. Two hori- 
zontal axes are given in Figure 3. The lower one 
represents twenty periods of five-years length 
each. The upper time dimension divides the cen- 
tury into five diplomatic periods quite similar to 
Rosecrance's five nineteenth-century periods of 
multipolar concert (1814-22), quasi-polar trun- 
cated concert (1822-48), multipolar concert 
(1848-71), unipolar concert and alliances (1871— 
90), and bipolar concert and alliances (1890— 
1918)* but in fact based on Frank Denton's hos- 
tility cycles which indicate that war intensity was 
highest at each demarcation point.? Thus, the 
vertical dashed lines that separate the five periods 


Kitagawa, Tables of Poisson Distribution, p. 65. 

5: Rosecrance, Action and Reaction in World Politics, 
pp. 232-266. 

* F, H. Denton, “Some Regularities in International 
Conflict, 1820-1949,” Background, 9 (February, 1966), 
283-296. This journal is now the International Studies 
Quarterly. 


represent the approximate points in time at which 
historical evidence suggests that the system 
changed to a new equilibrium state (Rosecrance) 
and at which quantitative data suggest war was 
most intense (Denton). 

Figure 3 supports hypothesis 3, for the cumula- 
tive probability of observing no alliances being 
formed in the period 1910-1914, given that the 
century-long average activity rate of the system 
was 2.75, is only .064. This is the lowest measured 
alliance formation rate of the century except for 
1820-1824, the quiet period after the burst of 
diplomatic activity that concluded the Napoleonic 
Wars. If we take the two diplomatic periods of 
1868-1894 and 1895-1914 and calculate their five- 
year period activity rate, which is m- 3.3, the 
cumulative probability that x «m in 1910-1914 is 
just .037. Whichever way we look at it, a clear-cut 
decline in system flexibility occurred after 1909, 
and this period immediately preceded an event 
that destroyed the European balance of power, 
perhaps forever. 

While we would not want to push it too far, 
there appears to be a serendipitous i nding of some 
theoretical interest in Figure 3. Note.that in four 
out of five instances of change from one diplo- 
matic period to another a decline in the alliance 
formation rate occurred. Only in the change from 
1846/67 to 1868/94 is the change point not 
crossed by a negatively sloped line. These five 
points represent the times at which war was most 
intense (Denton) and when diplomatic historians 
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point to changes in the structure of the system 
(Rosecrance). This finding would appear to lend 
further credence to our third hypothesis and it 
certainly merits further research.” 


Interpretations and Conclusions 


Our data strongly support our three hypotheses, 
and if these hypotheses have been reasonably in- 
ferred from Professor Kaplan’s theory of the 
process of balance of power systems, we conclude 
that his theory has greater credibility than hereto- 
fore. The principal limitations of our study center 


8 This research is under way. In a recent paper we 
correlated our alliance flexibility scores with the Singer 
and Small interstate war data for the same period of 
time and for our five actors only. We found strong and 
statistically significant evidence for the hypotheses tkat 
alliance formation {hence balance of power system 
flexibility) is negatively associated with the occurrence 

"of war and war magnitude, severity and intensity 
(R. M. Rood and P. J. McGowan, “Flexibility in 
Balance of Power Alliance Systems and International 
War,” a paper delivered at the Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the Southern Section of the Peace Science 
Society [International], Durham: Duke University, 
April 4-5, 1974). Our findings represent an independent 
replication of the well-known results of Singer and 
Small that alliance aggregation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was negatively related to warfare; see Singer and 
Small, “National Alliance Commitments and War In- 
volvement, 1815-1945," and “Alliance Aggregation 
and the Onset of War, 1815-1945,” 
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on the fewness of the testable propositions we 
were able to derive from Kaplan, their high level 
of generality, and the simplicity of the data with 
which they were tested. Our research cannot be 
regarded as definitive on any of the questions it 
asks, but we would argue that our evidence is 
decisive with respect to our three hypotheses and 
that our paper overall presents a potentially fruit- 
ful research strategy for work on alliance be- 
havior and international systems research. 

Further research topics immediately suggest 
themselves. Obviously, our study should be repli- 
cated on other data sets on nineteenth-century 
Europe and extended to alliance behavior in other 
historical balance of power systems. The implica- 
tions of Figure 3 about systemic change and alli- 
ance behavior and the clustering of interalliance 
intervals in Table 2 should be looked at. If it is 
true that alliances are generated by a Poisson-type 
process, then theoretical models that account for 
other Poisson-type processes, such as subatomic 
behavior and telephone exchange performance, 
might well be adapted to the study of international 
systems. For not only are alliances Poisson-dis- 
tributed, so are wars.*t 


% Richardson, Statistics of Deadly Quarrels, pp. 128— 
142; Singer and Small, The Wages of War, pp. 205- 
206. 


Models, Measurement and Sources of Error: 


Civil Conflict in Black Africa* 


Mary B. WELFLING 
Yale University 


Comparative politics has experienced both sub- 
stantive and methodological progress during the 
past decade, but that progress has been hindered 
by inadequate communication between those with 
substantive or theoretical concerns and those with 
more technical interests. The literature on com- 
parative analysis has warned of some fundamental 
problems which center on the notion of error and 
the distortions in results that error can produce. 
Most comparativists, however, fail to grapple with 
these problems. Too frequently researchers warn 
of possible bias but proceed as if results constitute 
verified knowledge. Comparativists concerned 
with improvement of theory or substantive knowl- 
edge must examine carefully these potential 
sources of error and estimate their effects on 
findings. 

One area in political science that has experi- 
enced theoretical achievements as well as technical 
sophistication is the study of civil conflict, which 
became a major topic in cross-national research 
following Harry Eckstein’s! plea for a considera- 
tion of general preconditions of strife rather than 
historical or particularistic explanations. Early 
empirical works focused on the dimensionality of 
conflict? and the testing of hypotheses relating 
various forms of conflict to conditions such as 
economic growth, land inequality, and inferred 
psychological states of individuals A body of 


* I want to acknowledge the assistance of Raymond 
Duvall at many stages of this research effort, especially 
in the final revisions for the section on measurement 
error, Comments of unidentified referees also have been 
useful, 

* Harry Eckstein, “On the Etiology of Internal Wars,” 
History and Theory, 4 (1965), 133-163. 

?See, for example, R. J. Rummel, "Dimensions of 
Conflict Behavior Within Nations, 1946-59,” Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 10 “March, 1966), 41-64; R. J. 
Rummel, “A Field Theory of Social Action with Ap- 
plication to Conflict Within Nations,” General Systems 
Yearbook, 10 (1965), 183-211; R. J. Rummel, “Dimen- 
sions of Conflict Behavior Within and Between Na- 
tions,” General Systems Yearbook, 8 (1963), 1-50; 
Raymond Tanter, “Dimensions of Conflict Behavior 
Within and Between Nations, 1958-60,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 10 (March, 1966), 41-64; Ray- 
mond Tanter, “Dimensions of Conflict Behavior With- 
in Nations, 1955-60: Turmoil and Internal War,” Peace 
Research Society Papers, 3 (1965), 159-183. For a 
summary of the dimensionality studies see Leo Hazel- 





theoretical literature offered conjectures on the 
causes of conflict, while later quantitative works 
moved beyond hypothesis-testing research to the 
development of simple causal models which re- 
flected on the proffered theories.’ Over time these . 
models have evidenced greater substantive detail 
and have been evaluated with increasingly so- 
phisticated techniques. For example, two recent 
but independent studies, one by Hibbs* and one 
by Gurr and Duvall,” have presented complex 
models of civil conflict employing systems of 
simultaneous equations to approximate more 
adequately the complexity of full theory. 

Most of these contributions to our knowledge 
of conflict involve large-scale cross-national analy- 
ses of aggregate data and are hence subject to 
several acknowledged but rarely assessed sources 
of error inherent in comparative analysis. The 
thrust of the research reported below is to investi- 
gate the impact of three fundamental problems of 





1948-62: A Cross-National Study," Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, 10 (September, 1966), 249—271; Bruce 
Russett, "Inequality and Instability: The Relation of 
Land Tenure to Politics,” World Politics, 16 (April, 
1964), 442-454, : 

* See, for example, James Davies, "Toward a Theory 
of Revolution," American Sociological Review, 27 
(February, 1962), 5-18; Johan Galtung, "A Struc- 
tural Theory of Aggression," Journal of Peace Re- 
search, 1 (1964), 95-119; Ted Robert Gurr, "Psycho- 
logical Factors in Civil Violence,” World Politics, 20 
(January, 1968), 245-278; Chalmers Johnson, Revo- 
lution and the Social System, Hoover Institution 
Studies #3 (Stanford: The Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University, 1964); 
Mancur Olson, “Rapid Growth as a Destabilizing 
Force," Journal of Economic History, 23 (December, 
1963), 529—552. 

5 See, for example, Douglas Bwy, “Political Insta- 
bility in Latin America: The Cross-Cultural Test of a 
Causal Model,” Latin American Research Review, 3 
(Spring, 1963), 17-66; T. R. Gurr, A Causal Model 
of.Civil Strife: A Comparative Analysis Using New 
Indices," American Political Science Review, 62. (De- 
cember, 1968), 1104—1124; Manus Midlarsky and Ray- 
mond Tanter, “Toward a Theory of Political Instability 
in Latin America," Journal of Peace Research, 4 
(1967), 209-227; Donald Morrison and H. M, Steven- 
son, "Integration and Instability: Patterns of African 
Political Development," American Political Science 
Review, 66 (September, 1972), 902-927. 

* Douglas Hibbs, Mass Political Violence (New 
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comparative analysis on one recent model of 
civil conflict. The three problems or sources of 
error are: measurement error (differences in score 
for the same concept for the same observation), 
sampling error (biases due to an unrepresentative 
sample), and error in theoretical specification (in 
particular, error caused by the exclusion of im- 
portant theoretical variables). The model to be 
investigated is that developed by Gurr and Duvall 
as a formalization of Gurr’s earlier theoretical 
work.® The concepts in that model will be mea- 
sured by two distinct data sets to estimate mea- 
surement error; measures will be applied to a 
sample of black African nations, most of which 
were excluded from Gurr and Duvall’s analysis, to 
partially assess sampling bias; and new concepts 
will be introduced to assess error in theoretical 
specification. 

While the primary objective is to evaluate a 
major empirical effort at general theorizing on 
strife, the results of this research have importent 
substantive implications for the Africanist as well 
as the general comparativist. Some argue, on the 
one hand, that data on African countries are so 
unreliable that quantitative studies of these na- 
tions are meaningless. If our evaluations indicate 
that the two African data sets provide very dis- 
parate results, that position is supported, but if 
results are comparable across data sets for the 
` African sample, that position is weakened. A 
second argument states that efforts at generaliza- 
tion are useless since circumstances in Africa are 
so different from those elsewhere. It is believed 
that regional (or even country-specific) character- 
istics require explanations within the bounds of a 
particular region or type of system and that no 
general statements can hold across all systems. 
If the following analyses of the African sample 
correspond to Gurr and Duvall’s findings, the 
generalist’s position is strengthened, but if differ- 
ent relationships from the general model obtain 
in the African sample across both data sets, the 
country or area specialist’s position is supported. 
Following a specification of the sample, the two 
data sets, and the measurement of concepts in 
each data set, each of the three sources of error 
will be discussed and their extent and effects 
estimated. 


Procedures for Model Evaluation 


Gurr and Duvall present “an eleven variable, 
bloc recursive, simultaneous equation model."? 


5See, in particular, Ted Robert Gurr, Why Men 
Rebel (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970). 
The Gurr and Duvall model has been chosen for this 
analysis since it is more fully specified and operation- 
alized than others. Although Hibbs’s work may be 
better known, it does not represent a single, fully de- 
veloped body of theory. 

Gurr and Duvall, p. 135. 
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Their eleven concepts are strain (structural con- 
straints on the equitable distribution of values 
within and among societies), economic develop- 
ment (ECDEV), governmental centrism (CENT), 
political democracy (DEMOC), immediate past 
conflict (past MPC), historic traditions of conflict 
(TRAD), dissident institutional support (DIS), 
regime institutional support (RIS), foreign or ex- 
ternal intervention (EXINT), stress (shortages or 
declines in supply of valued goods), and magni- 
tude of political conflict (both turmoil and re- 
bellion). In addition a multiplicative identity, ten- 
sion, is incorporated in their model. They main- 
tain that the variables can be divided into four 
subgroups: 

(1) Strain, ECDEV, CENT, and DEMOC are as a 
group independent of other variables in the model. 
They are exogenous—that is, none of their vari- 
ance is to be explained within the model. We can 
think of them as the more remote or “necessary” 
conditions of political conflict. Note too that they 
are relatively invariant over time. Few societies 
can rapidly reduce strain or rapidly change their 
gross level of economic productivity; nor do socie- 
ties rapidly institutionalize either polyarchy or 
autocracy. 

(2) Past MPC is a lagged endogenous variable. 

(3) TRAD, DIS, RIS are an interrelated set of vari- 
ables which partly determine one another. The 
expansion of dissident institutional support, for 
example, tends to occur at the expense of RIS, and 
vice versa. These three conditions are partly, not 
wholly, determined by the first two blocs of vari- 
ables. They are also, we assume, more susceptible 
to change. 

(4) The final bloc of variables includes stress, EXINT, 
and magnitude of political conflict (as well as the 
multiplicative term because of its stress compon- 
ent). They are closely linked to one another and, 
except EXINT, are largely determined within the 
model. All except the multiplicative term are 
“volatile,” subject to considerable fluctuations 
over time.!? 


The primary interest here is in conflict, and there- 
fore the original model is simply reduced to two 
blocs: (1) exogenous or pre-determined variables 
—strain, economic development, dissident institu- 
tional support, regime institutional support, past 
conflict (both turmoil and rebellion), and conflict 
traditions as a simple function of past conflict; 
and (2) endogenous variables stress, external in- 
tervention, and conflict (both turmoil and rebel- 
lion), corresponding directly to the conflict bloc 
in the Gurr and Duvall model. Such modifications 
do not permit evaluation of the complete Gurr 
and Duvall model. In particular, I am unable to 
deal with the set of equations that they give as 
their first bloc in which regime institutional sup- 
port, dissident institutional support, and conflict 4 


9 Ibid., pp. 141-142. 
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traditions are reciprocally endogenous. On the 
other hand, this modification permits an elimina- 
tion of variables that do not appear in the conflict 
bloc, namely democracy and centrism, which in 
the African sample do not vary (at least as Gurr 
has judgmentally coded them), and it enables the 
reduction in importance of the conflict traditions 
concept, which in Gurr and Duvall’s whole model 
plays a central role but which is relatively mar- 
ginal to the conflict bloc. Changes in scoring of 
that concept that I have introduced (see below) 
should not, therefore, drastically affect results of 
analysis. 

Gurr and Duvall assess their model of civil con- 
flict with a sample of 86 nations for the period 
1961-1965. The authors exclude from their sample 
a number of less technologically developed na- 
tions primarily because of missing or inadequate 
data, but as a result, their sample overrepresents 
Western, industrialized nations and raises the 
possibility of sampling bias. Their results, in 
other words, might not be general but might in- 
stead apply only to a restricted universe of rela- 
tively contemporary, **more developed” countries. 
They use primarily data that Gurr has reported 

‘elsewhere, although they do collect additional 
measures to supplement the earlier set. Gurr 
claims that his coders did extensive practice 
coding, but no formal reliability tests were con- 
ducted. Thus, a second problem with their work 
is the unknown magnitude of measurement error 
and, more important, the unestimated effects of 
error on the authors' results. 

In an effort to assess the extent and impact of 
these possible sampling and measurement biases, 
I have replicated the Gurr and Duvall model em- 
ploying two distinct data sets in a different sample 
that consists of 25 black African nations, all but 
seven of which were excluded from the Gurr and 
Duvall study." This procedure provides only an 
imperfect test of sampling bias since numerous 
nations remain systematically excluded from both 
the 86-nation sample and the African sample. 
Most apparent is the absence of a truly spatially 
and temporally representative sample of societies. 
The African sample is no more a general repre- 
sentative sample than is Gurr and Duvall’s. If the 
model proves invalid for the African context, how- 
ever, one can conclude safely that it fails a weak 
test for sampling error and is probably far from 
general. 

The first data set used in this study consists 
primarily of Gurr’s for the black African coun- 
tries. Because his data on these countries are not 


1 The twenty-five countries are: Burundi, Cameroun, 
CAR, Chad, Dahomey, Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, Mali, Niger, Nigeria, Rwanda, 
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as extensive as for Gurr and Duvall’s 86 nations, 
use is made of measures from the World Hand- 
book of Political and Social Indicators. The sec- 
ond data set consists of measures taken from 
Morrison ef al.’s Black Africa: A Comparative 
Handbook? and supplementary World Handbook 
measures are employed for two indicators. Only 
one World Handbook indicator (government sanc- 
tions) is incorporated in both data sets; hence 
there is a minimum of shared data between them. 

Gurr and Duvall follow certain procedures to 
measure their concepts, and the primary criterion 
in scoring concepts from these African data sets 
will be to follow as closely as possible the logic of 
their measurement procedures. In particular, they 
utilize two measurement strategies: (1) indirect 
measurement through multiple indicators, and 
(2) direct operationism. The more abstract con- 
cepts in their model, such as strain and stress, are 
indirectly measured. For these concepts, what is 
attempted here is to develop a set of seemingly 
valid indicators, subject them to the same vali- 
dating procedures, and generate composite indices 
in a similar fashion. In this way one is probing 
measurement error as the differences in observa- 
tional bases (particularly as manifested in differ- 
ent indicators) since the logic of the measurement 
procedures is comparable. When scoring more 
concrete concepts, Gurr and Duvall employ direct 
operationism in two forms. First, they use a single 
indicator for economic development, and I em- 
ploy that same indicator as it is reported in two 
different sources. Measurement error in this case 
is attributable solely to differences in observa- 
tional base. Second, for conflict and external in- 
tervention they assess the number of events and 
relevant attributes of events (e.g. number of par- 
ticipants). Here I use two different measurement 
procedures since one data set follows procedures 
parallel to Gurr and Duvall, while the other uses 
a more standard procedure of simple counting of 
events unweighted by attributes. In these cases, 
then, the assessment of measurement error in- 
volves not only differences in observational base 
but also differences in procedure. 

Table 1 lists all of the concepts to be included 
in replications of the model and compares the 
indicators employed from each data set to mea- 
sure each concept. 


2 Charles L. Taylor and Michael Hudson, World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators, 2nd ed. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1972). 

3 Donald G. Morrison, Robert Mitchell, John N. 
Paden, and Hugh M. Stevenson, Black Africa: A 
Comparative Handbook (New York: Free Press, 1972). 

4 Concept scores are created by calculating the 
mean standard scores of all indicators of a concept. 
When a concept consists of several dimensions (e.g., 


LEN 
H H . ye " 
a mean standard score for each dimension is first "das rah het e 
AN 
Py 


Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somali, Sudan, Tanzania, Togo, 
Uganda, Upper Volta, Zaire, Zambia. : 


P 
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Table 1. Comparison of Concept Measurement Bases for two Data Sets and the Initial Model 








Concept 


Strain 


Economic Development 


Past Strife: 
Turmoil and Rebellion 


Regime 
Institutional Support 


Dissident 
Institutional Support 


Conflict Traditions 


Stress 


Gurr and Duvall 
86-Nation Study 








Gurr Indicators for 
Present Sample 





Economic Discrimination 


Political Discrimination 

Religious Cleavages 

Separatist Feelings 

Economic Dependence; negative 
net factor payments abroad as 
% GDP 

Proportion exports to largest 
country 


GNP per capita c. 1965 


Regress Gurr 1961-65 on World 
Handbook data and retrodict for 
1956-60 


Party System Stability weighted by 
# parties 

National Integration and central- 
ization 

Electoral Support 

Union Support 

Proportional Police Manpower 


Size, Organization and physical 
isolation of dissidents 

Transportation Networks relative 
to area and population density 

Size of Communist Parties 
weighted by party status 

Size of Unions weighted by opposi- 
tional status 


Durability of Regime and Scope 
and Success of Internal War 
1850-1960 

Frequency and Success of Coups 
1900. 


Recency of Last Military Interven- 
tion, 1960 
Union Opposition Status, 1955-65 


Short Term Trend ín export Val- 
ue 1950-60 

Declines in Short Term Trends in 
Export Value, 1961-65 

Defense Expenditure as % GNP 


f$ of Negative Gov't Sanctions 


Proportional Military Manpower 
(Europe) 

Proportional Police Manpower 
(Burope) 


Economic Discrimination 


Political Discrimination 

Religious Cleavages 

Separatist Feelings 

Export Concentration by Com- 
modity (W.H.) 


GNP per capita c. 1965 (W.H.) 


Regress Gurr 1961-65 on World 
Handbook data and retrodict for 
1956-60 


Growth in Central Gov't Expendi- 
ture 
Size cf Central Gov't Expenditure 


Electcral Support 

Union Support 

Coercive Potential 

Defense Expenditure per capita 
(W.H.) 


Size, Organization and physical 
isolation of dissidents 

Transportation Networks relative 
to terrain 


Past Turmoil +Past Rebellion 


Trade Declines X Economically 
Mobilized Population 

Growth Energy Consumption, re- 
versed (W.H.) 

Negative Government Sanctions 
(W.H.) 

Downturns in Secondary Educa- 
tion 





Black Africa Indicatois 
for Present Sample 


Ethnic Unrepresentativeness of cab- 
inet at Independence 

Number of Languages 

Language Classification ^ 

Ethnic Diversity: Hierarchy* 

Ethnic Diversity: Stratification? 


Ethnic Diversity: Agricultural De- 
pendence? 

Export Dependence 

Trede as % GNP 

% US Aid to Africa 1961 (sqrt) 

% US Aid to Africa 1964 (sqrt) 

Aid from East Bloc nations 

Aig from Metropole 1963 


GNP per capita c. 1963 


Regress Black Africa data 1961-65 
cn World Handbook data and 
retrodict for 1956-60 


Size Gov't Budget 1961 
Expenditure/GNP 1961 
Expenditure per capita 1966 
Expenditure/GNP 1963 
Legislative Support” 

Defense Expenditure 1965 I 
Defense Expenditure/GNP 1963 
Military/population 1967 
Change Police Size 1964-67 


No comparable indicators—Gurr's 
DIS measure used 


Past Turmoil --Past Rebellion 


Decline GDP 
Decline GNPCAP 
Deciine Energy 


Decline Primary School Enroll- 
ments, 1960-66 

Decline Secondary School Enroll- 
ments, 1962-66 

Decline Literacy, 1950-65 


Negative Government Sanctions 
(W.H.) 











a Scores indicate diversity among ethnic groups in a country. 
To create an indicator parallel to Gurr's electoral support, the author coded each country on the average percentage of legislative seats 
held by the ruling party 1961-65. 
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Table 1. (Continued) 
Gurr and Duvail Gurr Indicators for Black Africa Indicators 
Concept 86-Nation Study Present Sample for Present Sample 





External Intervention 
Dissidents 

Extent and Intensity of Riots, 
Demonstrations, Strikes, 
Clashes, Local Uprisings 


Conflict: Turmoil 


Rebellion Extent and Intensity of Plots, 
s Coups, Terrorism, Civil Wars, 
etc. etc. 
Tension (Stress---Strain) X Traditions 


Extent and Intensity Plots, 
Coups, Terrorism, Civil Wars, 


(Stress +Strain) X Traditions 


Extent of External Support for Extent of External Support for Number of External Interventions 
Dissidents (W.H.) 

Extent and Intensity of Riots, 
Demonstrations, Strikes, 
Clashes, Local Uprisings 


Number of riots, Demonstrations 
Strikes, 1961-65 


Number of Civil Wars, Rebellions, 
Irredentism, Feuds, Revolts,1961— 
1965 


(Stress 4-Strain) X Traditions 





In general, as indicated above, Gurr's data on the 
African countries can be seen to be comparable 
to, though less extensive than, indicators for the 
86 countries. Black Africa data consist of some- 
what different variables but provide numerous 
indicators to tap the major concepts. 

For particular concepts, Table 1 reveals the 
following: 

(1) The only concept for which neither Black 
Africa nor World Handbook measures could be 
found was dissident institutional support, and 
hence two of Gurr's measures are employed for 

. both analyses. 

(2) In their concept of strain Gurr and Duvall 
include measures of four dimensions: economic 
discrimination, political discrimination, social 
cleavages, and international economic dependence 
(export concentration). Black Africa data supply 
indicators of only three of these dimensions: so- 
cial diversity or cleavages, economic dependence 
(export, trade, aid), and political discrimination 
(ethnic unrepresentativeness of cabinet). 





culated, and then the mean of the dimensions obtained. 
Gurr and Duvall use a similar simple additive model 
for creating RIS, DIS, and TRAD scores. In scoring 
strain and stress, however, they regress the separate 
indicators on their measures of conflict and then 
weight each indicator according to the structure of the 
regression equation. That procedure was not employed 
here since it results in several scores for the same con- 
cept and also since it seems a bit arbitrary. 

* Since Gurr and Duvall include political discrimi- 
nation in their measure of strain it is included in the 
following analyses. Evidence suggests, however, that 
political discrimination has different effects than do the 
other components of strain. Regressions of the strain 
components on conflict for both data sets reveal that 
other forms of discrimination promote conflict, while 
political discrimination tends to reduce conflict. Con- 
sider, for example, turmoil: 


Gurr turmoil = .36 export concentration + .39 eco- 
nomic discrimination + .20 religious 
cleavages + .11 separatist feelings 
— 03 political discrimination — 
2.16469 


(3) Comparable measures are available for eco- 
nomic development, since all data sets have in- 
formation on GNP per capita, the sole indicator 
employed by Gurr and Duvall. 

(4) Gurr and Duvall measure past strife by re- 
gressing their turmoil and rebellion scores for 
1961-65 on the World Handbook's four indicators 
of strife (number of deaths, riots, demonstrations, 
and armed attacks) for the same period. They 
then estimate past strife by applying the regres- 
sion equation to World Handbook data for 1955- 
60. The same procedure is employed here for the 
African sample, regressing Gurr measures of con- 
flict in the one case, and Black Africa measures in 
the other. 

(5) As expected, the concept of regime institu- 
tional support, at least as Gurr and Duvall mea- 
sure it, involves the dimensions of size, support, 
and coercive potential of the national govern- 
ment. While exact indicators differ from the Gurr , 
and Duvall study, all three of these dimensions 
seem to be tapped adequately by both Gurr and 
Black Africa data. 

(6) The indicators that Gurr and Duvall pro- 
pose for traditions of conflict simply are not ap- 
propriate for the African sample. Regime durabil- 
ity as of 1960, and frequency and recency of 





Black Africa turmoil — .34 economic discrimination 
+ 44 social differences + 
.50 external dependence — 
.48 political discrimination 
+ 5.04637 


Gurr and Duvall also report in a footnote that political 
discrimination seems to reduce conflict, unlike the other 
components of strain, but they proceed to include it 
in their concept score. Thus, they give positive weights 
to the other strain indicators and a negative weight to 
political discrimination. This procedure seems to deviate 
from their conceptualization of strain, which is viewed 
as a positive contributor of conflict. Since the negative 
impact of political discrimination is most marked in 
the Black Africa data, two measures of strain are 
created and employed in later analyses, one including 
and one excluding political discrimination. 
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coups prior to 1960 are generally irrelevant to 
African countries, most of which were still under 
colonial rule until 1960. The closest approxima- 
tion to conflict traditions is immediate past zon- 
flict, which is distinguished by Gurr and Duval. as 
a separate concept. I have collapsed that distinc- 
tion, however, and scored traditions as the sur. cf 
past conflict scores (turmoil and rebellion) for 
each data set. 

(7) Stress measures for Gurr and Duvall in- 
volve short-run economic declines and political 
restrictions. Both data sets provide indicators of 
economic downturns, and both provide measures 
of educational declines to tap an additional di- 
mension of social stress. The World Handbcok 
variable of government sanctions is used to tap 
political restrictions for both analyses. 

(8) For external intervention, Gurr and Duvall 
employ a coded variable which estimates the 2x- 
tent of external support for dissidents, and the 
same measure is available for the African sample. 
Since Black Africa does not have a comparaole 
indicator, the number of external interventions 
listed in the World Handbook is employed for the 
second data set. 

(9) The final and central concept to be measured 
is political conflict. Gurr's measures of conflict Zor 
the African sample include the extent and in- 
tensity of turmoil (events with limited political 
objectives) and rebellion (efforts to bring about 
more fundamental change in the personnel or 
structuré of government). Extent is measured bv 
summing the man-days of participation which are 
estimated by multiplying the number of non- 
governmental participants by the event's duration 
in days. Intensity is measured by summing the 
deaths associated with all conflict events. Gurr's 
measures of turmoil and rebellion used here for 
the African countries are identical to measures 
used by Gurr and Duvall in the 86-nation study. 
In contrast, Black Africa measures of conflict 
consist solely of the number of events summed, 
with no weightings for duration, intensity, scope 
of participation, or population size.!* 


Measurenient Error 


The first source of bias in the statistical evalua- 
tion of general models is measurement error, the 
problem of inaccuracy in concept scores. In at- 


1 Turmoil data have been collected by the authors 
of Black Africa but are not published in that book 
because of questionable reliability. Turmoil data be- 
Bin with the year of independence. Pre-independence 
years for countries independent after 1960 have been 
updated with World Handbook data. Taylor and Hrd- 
son code days of rioting, demonstrating, and so for-h, 
rather than the number of events of each type. For 
‘comparability, five days were considered rougtly 
equivalent to one event. 
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tempting to assess such error, and its impact on 
inferences drawn from the analysis of data, one 
is concerned with the twin problems of validity 
and reliability. Both of these issues are closely 
related to, and often confused with, problems of 
inference imposed by sampling biases. In this 
section and the next, I attempt to disentangle the 
two primary sources of error and to estimate the 
extent and nature of each. 

Validity refers to the degree to which we are 
measuring what we think we are measuring. Gurr 
and Duvall assess validity through face validation 
(an argument which logically justifies an indicator 
as an adequate representation of a concept), and 
also through construct validation, a procedure in 
which one judges the validity of a concept by the 
degree to which the concept relates to other con- 
cepts to which it is theoretically related. Gurr and 
Duvall utilize conflict as the construct according 
to which measuring procedures for other concepts 
are validated and discard as invalid indicants 
which do not correlate adequately with conflict. 
In the present study, I have attempted to replicate 
their validation procedures. Although the primary 
criterion in developing indicators from the two 
data sets was to approximate Gurr and Duvall's 
measures as closely as possible, every seemingly 
valid indicator of each concept was correlated 
with measures of conflict and any indicator that 
correlated strongly in a direction other than that 
predicted by theory was not included. 

The issue of validity becomes quite complicated 
in cross-national research, for it is related to the 
problem of conceptual equivalence. It is possible, 
indeed probable, that indicators which validly 
represent a concept in one cultural context have 
different meanings, and hence may not reflect the 
same concept, in another cultural setting. This 
problem implies that indicators developed by 
Gurr and Duvall might not be valid indicators for 
the African sample. The criticism would not be 
directed at the validity of their measures for their 
86 nations but rather at the validity of their mea- 
sures when applied to African countries in this 
particular research. Later efforts to weed out 
various sources of error necessitate fairly exact 
replication of the genera! model, but by adopting 
nearly identical indicators, I may be introducing 
invalid measurements for the African sample. Al- 
though some indicators in the African sample do 
differ somewhat from the general model and al- 
though construct validation is employed, the pri- 
mary criterion in concept measurement is com- 
parability. There exists, then, a constant struggle 
between efforts to obtain cross-research compara- 
bility and cross-cultural equivalence. The prob- 
lems of validity and sampling bias now can be 
seen to be closely interwoven, since attempts to 
extend the sample may threaten validity, and in- 


1975 


variant measurement rules may apply validly to a 
very restricted sample. 

Beyond the initial face validation of separate 
indicators (dependent on the judgment of Gurr 
and Duvall), and the simple construct validation 
of correlating indicators with conflict, the only 
method to assess measurement validity for the 
African sample has been a second-order face 
validation. That is, does one "feel" that the dis- 
tribution of concept scores among the African 
countries adequately reflects the nature of the 
concept? Does one agree that countries ranking 


high on strain, for example, in reality experience . 


more strain than countries ranking lower? While 
readers must draw their own conclusions," two 
general points should be made here. First, on 
grounds of previous and cumulative knowledge, 
one can challenge the validity of some of the mea- 
surement procedures. GNP per capita is probably 
not a sufficient indicator of the concept economic 
development whose valid measurement would re- 
quire tapping far more than gross productivity. 
Similarly the validity of Gurr's external interven- 
tion is probably weakened by relying solely on 
support for dissidents and not including interven- 
tions for established governments. These issues, 
however, are not my major concern here. Second, 
validity is never a directly assessable concept, so 
that what has been done here is virtually the ex- 
tent practicable. For that reason, I do not pursue 
the issue of validity any further in what fol- 
lows. 

Reliability is a problem of the consistency and 
accuracy of our measures, assuming their validity. 
A considerable body of literature spells out 
sources of observational error, methods of con- 
trolling such error, and techniques to limit the 
biases that unreliable data can produce in cross- 
national or cross-cultural research.!? But since the 
data and measurement techniques for this re- 


1 Concept scores and rank orders on each concept 
for the twenty-five nations are available from the 
author. ; 

% See, for example, Donald T. Campbell, “Tech- 
niques for Determining Cultural Biases in Comparative 
Research," in Comparative Perspectives: Theories and 
Methods, ed. Amitai Etzioni and Frederick L. Dubow 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1970), pp. 407-410; Kenneth 
Janda, "Data Quality Control and Library Research 
on Political Parties," in 4 Handbook of Method in 
Cultural Anthropology, ed. Raoul Naroll and Ronald 
Cohen (Garden City: National History Press, 1970), 
pp. 962-973; Raoul Naroll, *Data Quality Control in 
Cross-Cultural Surveys," in Naroll and Cohen, pp. 
927-945; R. J. Rummel, “Dimensions of Error in 
Cross-National Data," in Naroll and Cohen, pp. 946- 
961; Raoul Naroll, Data Quality Control—A New Re- 
search Technique (New York: Free Press, 1962); 
Bruce Russett, “Techniques for Controlling Error,” in 
Statistical and Quantitative Methods, ed. Michael Haas 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1972). 
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search are largely given, the more appropriate 
question relates to estimating the extent of error 
already existing in the data. However, in assessing 
the impact of unreliable measurement procedures, 
One again becomes involved in the related prob- 
lem of sampling bias, for we have reason to be- 
lieve that data on African countries are less ac- 
curate than for most other nations. In attempting 
to determine sources of error in aggregate data, 
Rummel has found that the level of economic 
development is related to some measures of 
error.? African nations, being among the least 
technologically developed, would be expected to 
yield relatively more erroneous data. In other 
words, indicators could be relatively reliable mea- 
sures for the 86-nation study, but considerably 
less reliable for the African sample. Estimates of 
measurement error, then, reflect only indirectly on 
Gurr and Duvall’s work. 

Standard tests of reliability are not applicable 
for assessing error in the African data. Interitem 
correlation is inappropriate since some concepts 
are directly and singularly operationalized and 
since most other concepts consist of several con- 
ceptual dimensions (e.g. strain). In addition, 
Gurr's failure to report intercoder agreement, and 
the coding of Black Africa data by single coders 
mean that standard intercoder tests of reliability 
are impossible. I offer, however, a test that is 
similar in logic to intercoder agreement, in being 
based on two applications of equivalent instru- 
ments to the same observational set. That is, if for 
the same countries, measures of a concept from 
two independently collected data sets interrelate 
highly, then the measures can be assumed to be 
reliable (or systematically unreliable); if there is 
little relationship between two concept scores, 
then measurement is not reliable. Low correla- 
tions unambiguously reflect low reliability, and 
high correlations are only suggestive of high re- 
liability, since they can also reflect systematic 
inaccuracy. 

Consider, for example, the following model of 
measurement: 


X' = X + f(X) + g(Z) t ec e, 


where: X’ = observed score 
X -—true score 
Z — other variables 
c-— some constant 
e- random disturbance.?? 


The nature of correlations is such that the linear 
components of the measurement model have no . 


\ 
3 Rummel, “Dimensions.” 
? By random disturbance I mean that: E(e;) = 0, 
all i; E(e,e,) = 0, all i, j, i** j; Ele") — o, all i. 
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effect on correlation coefficients. Therefore, if the 
correlation between two measures of the same 
concept remains close to 1.00 (i.e. seemingly re- 
flects high reliability) observed scores can contain 
appreciable error but that error must be system- 
atic and linear in at least one of the observed 
scores. Alternative interpretations for high corre- 
lations between scores is small and random error 
or nonlinear systematic error that is of the same 
form in both sets. On the other hand, when the 
correlations differ greatly from 1.00 it can be 
concluded safely that at least one of the scores 
contains a large random component and/or a 
nonlinear systematic component (i.e., /(. X) and/or 
g(Z) are nonlinear functions). 

Thus one can draw some conclusions about the 
nature and extent of measurement error from cor- 
relations between two measures of a concept. 
Table 2 reports the proportion of unshared vari- 
ance in concept scores (1.00 minus the squared 
correlations). The higher the unshared variance, 
the less reliable the score. One sees that past tur- 
moil, economic development, and past rebellion 
share most of their variance in common across 
data sets. At this point all that can be concluded is 
that error is of one of three forms: (1) small ran- 
dom, (2) linear systematic, or (3) common, non- 
linear systematic. For the other six concepts, error 
is extensive, and it is either random or systematic 
of a different nonlinear form in each of the data 
sets. While it is not surprising that the greatest 
unreliability is evidenced for the three concepts 
that involve different measurement procedures 
(turmoil, rebellion, external intervention), it is 
perhaps surprising that the three multiply indi- 


Table 2. Unshared Variance for Concepts 
Across Data Sources? 











Unshared 

Concept Variance 
External Intervention .73 
Rebellion .65 
Turmoil .59 
Stress .54 

Strain .54 (.44)» 
Regime Institutional Support .48 
Past Rebellion .21 
Economic Development 17 
Past Turmoil .10 





* Dissident institutional support is excluded from 
the table since the same score is used for both data sets. 
Tension also is excluded since it is based on other con- 
cept scores. 

> The first strain figure is the unshared variance 
between the Gurr score and the Black Africa score 
which replicates the Gurr score; the second strain fig- 
ure is the unshared variance between the Gurr score 
and the Black Africa score, which excludes political 
discrimination. See footnote 15. 
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. cated concepts are so unreliable (stress, strain, 


regime institutional support). 

It is important to assess how much of the un- 
reliability in these six concepts is due to nonlinear 
systematic error. One can probe further the na- 
ture of error by correlating these concepts with 
dissident institutional support which is the same 
in both data sets. Table 3 reports the relevant cor- 
relations. If two scores for the same concept corre- 
late very differently with a single referent (dissi- 
dent institutional support), then systematic error 
is involved in at least one of the two scores. 
Random error attenuates the correlations but the 
attenuation is expected to be similar in each case. . 
It is apparent in Table 3 that dissident institu- 
tional support correlates differently with each of 
the two measures for turmoil, rebellion, strain 
and perhaps stress, pointing to significant non- 
linear systematic error in at least one of the scores 
for each concept. On the other hand, the similar 
correlations involving external intervention and 
regime institutional support suggest the predomi- 
nance of random error. 

Information in Tables 2 and 3 helps to estimate 
the extent and nature of error in concept scores. 
A final point of interest for later attempts to esti- 
mate the impact of error is the extent to which 
systematic error is shared across concepts within 
a data set. The basis for these inferences rests on 
a comparison of correlations among concepts 
across data sets. Table 4A includes the correla- 
tions among the four variables concluded to con- 
tain extensive nonlinear systematic error. Interpre- 
tation of this table is based on the following logic: 
If the correlations between two concepts known 
to contain extensive systematic error differ mark- 
edly across data sets, the form of the systematic 
error i$ not similar across concepts in at least one 
data set; if the correlations for concepts known to 
be systematically erroneous are similar and also 
large, then systematic error is of the same form 
across concepts within data sets. The application 
of this logic to Table 4A leads to the conclusion 
that turmoil, rebellion, and stress share systematic 
error in both data sets and that the systematic 
error is of a different form in each of the data 
sets. The systematic error in strain, on the other 
hand, is not of the same form as that for turmoil, 
rebellion, and stress in at least one of the data 
sets. 

The final question in the assessment of measure- 
ment error is the determination of the likelihood 
of systematic error in seemingly reliable variables 
(economic development, past turmoil, past re- 
bellion). Table 4B reports the correlations be- 
tween these variables and those containing ex- 
tensive, shared systematic error (turmoil, rebel- 
lion, stress). In interpreting this table the following 
logic is used: If correlations of seemingly reliable 
scores with systematically erroneous scores are 
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Table 3. Correlations with Dissident Institutional Support for Both Data Sets 

r r Difference in Inferred 

Variable Gurr Black Africa Covariance Error? 
Turmoil .27 .50 .18 S 
Rebellion .56 61 .06 S 
Strain .33 22 .06 S 
Stress .49 45 .04 ? 
External Intervention .36 32 .03 R 
Regime Institutional Suppor: —.41 — .43 01 R 
Economic Development —.27 — .32 03 R 
Past Turmoil .44 .46 02 R 
Past Rebellion .39 .42 02 R 











* The determination of the size of the difference in covariance needed to distinguish systematic from random 
error is based on the correlations involving economic development, past turmoil, and past rebellion, which are 
the variables inferred in Table 2 to contain little or no nonlinear systematic error of appreciable difference across 
data sets. S stands for systematic error, and R stands for Random error. 


similar across data sets, then the former are not 
sharing appreciable nonlinear systematic error 
with the latter in either set ;! if, on the other hand, 


? The reason for this logic is that the form of error 
for the systematically erroneous variables is known to 
be different for the two data sets and nonlinear in at 
least one of them, whereas the seemingly reliable vari- 
ables can contain nonlinear systematic error only if the 
nonlinear form is similar across data sets. Therefore, 
shared systematic error is possible for a maximum of 
one data set and is compatible only with differences 
in correlations across data sets. 


correlations are different across data sets, then 
the form of systematic error might be shared with 
turmoil, rebellion, and stress in at most one data 
set. Where the correlations are high, this possibil- 
ity assumes a certain likelihood. From this logic, 
one can conclude that economic development is 
not systematically erroneous in a form similar to 
turmoil, rebellion, and stress in either set but that 
past turmoil and past rebellion probably share 
systematic error particularly with turmoil and 
rebellion in one of the data sets. 


Table 4. Camparison of Correlations Among Variables Between two Data Sets 











Difference Shared 
r r in Systematic 
Variables Gurr Black Africa Covariance Errors 
A. Variables With Systematic Error 
Turmoil with Stress .43 .50 .07 yes 
Turmoil with Rebellion .27 .45 .13 yes 
Rebellion with Stress .51 .64 .15 yes 
Strain with Rebellion .26 .18 .04 no 
Strain with Turmoil .51 .12 .25 no 
Strain with Stress .07 .06 .00 no 
B. Seemingly Reliable Variables With Systematically Erroneous Variables 

Economic Development with Turmoil —.08 .01 .01 no 
Economic Development with Rebellion —.21 —.07 .03 no 
Economic Development with Stress 11 — .25 .07 no 
Past Turmoil with Turmoil .42 .65 .24 yes 
Past Turmoil with Rebellion .35 .67 .33 yes 
Past Turmoil with Stress .59 71 1S 1 

Past Rebellion with Turmoil -03 .40 .16 yes 
Past Rebellion with Rebellion .39 .62 .23 ^ yes 
Past Rebellion with Stress .49 .56 .07 ? 





* Although no conventional guide exists, a difference in covariance of roughly .15 is used as a cutting point to 


distinguish similar from dissimilar correlations. 
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Three conclusions follow from this analysis of 
measurement error. First, we have some knowl- 
edge of the probable form and extent of error in 
the African data. In particular, (1) economic de- 
velopment has small and probably random error; 
(2) regime institutional support and external in- 
tervention contain large, random error; (3) strain 
has some systematic error; (4) stress, rebellion, 
and especially turmoil have large, shared system- 
atic error; and (5) past turmoil and past rebellion 
contain some systematic error, which in one of 
the data sets is shared with turmoil, rebellion, and 
perhaps stress. 

Second, although measurement error can be 
assessed directly only for the African data, the 
findings have direct implications for the Gurr and 
Duvall study. Because turmoil, rebellion, and 
stress are known to have shared systematic error 
in both data sets, and because one set of measures 
for turmoil and rebellion are identical to measures 
in the 86-nation study, the likelihocd that turmoil, 
rebellion, and probably stress share systematic 
error in the Gurr and Duvall study is very high. 

Third, measurement procedures popular in 
contemporary political science are implicated. 
Each of the five concepts believed to share system- 
atic error involve the counting of numbers of 
events (stress contains other indicators as well). 
The uniformly higher correlations among these 
concepts for the Black Africa data (see Tables 4A 
and 4B) suggest that systematic error is of a more 
similar form across concepts when measurement 
is based on simple counting of events rather than 
on scoring attributes of these events. This is not 
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to say that the extert of systematic error is 
greater, but rather that given a certain magnitude 
of error, the form is more similar under pro- 
cedures of simple tabulation. 


Sampling Error 


A second major source of error in comparative 
analysis results from the use of nonprobability 
samples. Large-scale cross-national studies often 
analyze all countries on which relevant data are 
available or else focus on regional subsamples. 
Neither alternative provides the analyst with a 
representative sample of the population of nation- 
states. Instead, the generalizability of results is 
always suspect because variables may behave dif- 
ferently in different subsamples. 

Gurr and Duvall’s 86-nation study clearly is 
subject to sampling error since the authors system- 
atically underrepresent the poorer nations of the 
world because of data availability. We would like 
to know, then, if in fact variables behave in other 
subsamples as they do in Gurr and Duvall's 86- 
nation sample, so as to estimate if sampling error 
exists. One way to estimate such error is to com- 
pare correlations among concepts in the two 
African data sets with correlations in the Gurr 
and Duvall sample. When correlations in the two 
African samples are similar but both differ from 
the 86-nation study, we have evidence of sampling 
error, i.e., that relationships are different in the 
African subsample. 

Table 5 provides the correlations among the 
concepts that appear to behave differently in the 
two subsamples—strain, economic development, 


Table 5. Comparison of Correlations Across Samples 











Gurr Data Black Africa Gurr-Duvall 
African Data African Data 86-nation 

Variables Sample Sample Sample 
Strain with Past Turmoil —.01 .01 .46 
Strain with Past Rebellion .06 .10 .38 
Strain with Stress .07 .06 41 
Strain with External Intervention — .05 — .09 .53 
Strain with Rebellion .26 .18 .64 
Economic Development with Past Turmoil —.04 —.10 —.34 
Economic Development with Past Rebellion —.07 — .08 —.43 
Economic Development with External Intervention —.07 —.14 —.37 
Economic Development with Turmoil — .08 .01 — .36 
Economic Development with Rebellion —.21 —.07 —.48 
Economic Development with Tension —.01 — .06 —.6i 
Economic Development with Stress* Al —.25 —.59 
Regime Institutional Support with Rebellion — .23 — .23 — .52 
Regime Institutional Support with Tension —.01 —.26 —.55 
Regime Institutional Support with Dissident Institutional Support —.4 —.43 —.62 
Regime Institutional Support with Past Turmoil —.16 —.15 — .34 
Regime Institutional Support with External Intervertion® .02 —.18 —.34 





* Differences across samples are questionable because of the instability of correlations across the two African 


data sets. 
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and regime institutional support. While Gurr and 
Duvall find strong relationships between strain 
and a majority of their concepts, strain scores in 
Africa have little relationship to other model con- 
cepts. Either Gurr and Duvall’s measures of 
strain are not valid measures of the concept in 
Africa, or else strain has different effects in the 
African context. Economic development relates 
strongly and negatively to most of Gurr and 
Duvall’s concepts, but in Africa little relationship 
obtains. This finding probably indicates that the 
threshold at which economic development affects 
phenomena such as conflict has not been reached 
yet by most African nations and that among 25 
poor nations economic development is unrelated 
to other model concepts. Similarly, regime insti- 
tutional support demonstrates somewhat differ- 
ent patterns in Africa, primarily in that its effects 
are less strong than in the 86-nation sample. 

While many correlations are similar across data 
sets and across samples we do have evidence that 
some variables intercorrelate differently across 
samples and hence that Gurr and Duvall’s conflict 
model is subject not only to measurement error 
but also to sampling error. Two caveats are worth 
mention, each deriving from the previous discus- 
sion of measurement error. First, I probably 
underestimate sampling error to some extent be- 
cause past turmoil and past rebellion are expected 
to have different correlations in the two African 
samples. Second, I probably overestimate sam- 
pling error because the large random components 
in regime institutional support and probably 
strain lead to the expectation of attenuated corre- 
lations in the African sample, at least if error is 
greater for the African countries than others. 
Overall, sampling error for Gurr and Duvall 
seems less extensive than measurement error for 
African countries. 


Estimating the Impact of Measurement 
and Sampling Error 


The model that Gurr and Duvall offer is in 
structural equation form; regression techniques 


are used to estimate structural parameters.” The . 


basic assumptions of regression analysis imply 
first, that there is no specification error, a prob- 
lem discussed in the following section; second, 
that there is no systematic error in any variable(s); 
third, that random error can exist only in the de- 
pendent variable; and fourth, that there is no 
sampling error (variables on observations in the 
sample do not have a different probability dis- 


233 Gurr and Duvall (“Civil Conflict in the 1960's") 
provide a brief discussion of the techniques used, and 
Hibbs (Mass Political Violence) provides a helpful 
; appendix on two-stage-least-squares regression. Read- 
ers unfamiliar with these techniques might find both 
discussions useful. 
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tribution than do variables in the universe of ob- 
servations) Violations of any of these assump- 
tions can lead to biased estimates.” 

The two previous sections indicated that our 
measures of concepts and the nature of the sample 
do in fact probably violate the basic assumptions 
of inferential regression analysis. There was evi- 
dence that dependent variables such as turmoil 
and rebellion contain systematic error in the 
African sample; that many of the independent 
variables are quite erroneous, often including 
some systematic component; and that sampling 
error is operative since some concepts appear to 
behave considerably differently in the two sam- 
ples. The potential effects of such violations are 
severe, but it would be more interesting to dis- 
cover what the actual effects are. It is an easy 
escape for the researcher to warn the reader that 
his results might be biased if in fact assumptions 
are violated, but our knowledge of political phe- 
nomena, conflict being the case in point, could de- 
velop more rapidly if we had estimates of how 
biased our findings actually are. Thus, the central 
concern of this research effort has been to go be- 
yond the suggestion and discovery of errors to 
estimate their actual effects, both in the African 
sample and in the Gurr and Duvall general model. 
Analyses reported below enable an estimation of 
the impact of error in concept measurement for 
the black African countries, although they do not 
provide a basis for directly judging the accuracy 
of measurement in any larger sample. Results do 
point to concepts, however, that are likely to be 
most unreliably measured in non-African nations. 
In addition, the following analyses enable direct 
assessment of sampling error in the general model 
by determining if results based on a larger number 
of countries apply to the black African countries. 
Thus, conclusions will be directed to the effects 
of sampling error on the Gurr and Duvall general 
model and of measurement error by students of 
African politics. 

The strategy followed to estimate the impact of 
errors is to treat sampling and measurement errors 
together. Gurr and Duvall’s equations’ will be 
presented, and the presentation will include not 
only their parameter estimates but also confidence 
intervals for those estimates (the range in which 
the “true” value is most likely to fall). The equa- 
tions are replicated in the black African sample 
using both data sets. Parameter estimates in these 
equations are essentially descriptive of the African. 
sample so that the primary concern is to see if they 
fall within the confidence intervals of the param- 


33 These assumptions were derived from discussions 
in John Johnston, Econometric Methods (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1963), p. 232, and Arthur S. Goldberger, 
Econometric Theory (New York: John Wiley, 1964), 
pp. 299—300. 
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Table 6. Equations for Estimating the Impact of Measurement and Sampling Error* 
























































A. STRESS 
Determinants of Stress 
Sample and Data Set Strain EcDev Turlag R 
Gurr-Duvall 
86 Nations +.27 —.51 4.29 
(Turmoil) (4-.45---..09) (—.69-—.33) (+.46-+.12) 48 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample +.09 +.14 +.0 37 
Bi. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.14 —.23 +. 68 255 
Trad EcDev Reblag Exint 
Gurr-Duvall ? 
86 Nations +.15 —.26 4.34 4.23 
(Rebellion) (.36-—.060 (—.46-—.09  (4.54—L.19  (t.44—.02 .45 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample 4.63 +.15 +.04 —.03 .42 
Bl. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.67 —.17 —.04 +.08 .58 
EcDev Turlag , Rebell R.LS. D.LS. 
Best Equation 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample +.40 +.38 +.37 -.21 +.11 56 
Replication with Black Africa Data —.01 +.46 +.40 —.35 —.17 .65 
Turlag Rebell RLS. 
Best Equation 
Bl. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.54 +.17 —.33 .65 
Replication with Gurr Data 4.45 +.39 —.04 - 45 
B, EXTERNAL INTERVENTION 
Determinants of External Intervention 
Sample and Data Set Rebell Strain D.LS. R 
Gurr-Duvall® +.58 +.06 +.03 .45 
86 Nations (+.83-+.33) (4.33-—.27) (+.24-—.18) 
Gurr Data +.84 56 
Africa Sample +1.30 —.31 —.26 A 
Bi. Africa Data TJI .38 
Africa Sample +1.02 —.22 — .26 .42 
Rebell D.LS Tension Turmoil 
Best Equation 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample +1.09 —.36 +.40 —.46 .67 
Replication with Black Africa Data +.59 —.23 4.28 +.10 46 
Rebell Strain Tension 
Best Equation 
BI. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.28 —.21 4.50 .50 
Replication-with Gurr Data +.84 —.31 +.17 .66 








3 Ttalicized coefficients are those that fall within the .10 corfidence limits of the Gurr-Duvall parameter estimates. Parameter estimates 
are given as standardized coefficients, Coefficients for the African sample are standardized over that sample rather than relative to the 86 
nations, Equations were estimated as a simultaneous system with two-stage least squares techniques. 

b The Gurr-Duvall model can be viewed either as a tkeoretical specification of three causal variables (rebellion, strain, dis- 
sident strength), or as an empirical conclusion of a single causal variable (rebellion). 

* The second equation based on Black Africa data incorpozates the Strain score which eliminates Political Discrimination. P.D. refers 
to the separate Political Discrimination score. See footnote 15. 
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Table 6. (Continued) 
C. TURMOIL 
Determinants of Turmoil 
Sample and Data Set Strain R.LS. EcDev Trad Tension m 
Gurr-Duvall +.41 —.27 +.15 +.25 +.36 .56 
86 Nations ] CrF.71--.1) (—-.47-—.07) (4.31-—.00)  (4.51-—.01)  (4-.80-—.08) 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample 4.55 —.29 +.28 +.89 —.66 ,35 
Bl. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.01 —.41 T.H +.45 +.14 51 
Str. P.DS 
+.52  —.39 +.42 41.44 —1.32 .64 
Strain Stress Turag Reblag Rebell 
Best Equation 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample 4.39 —.49 +.37 —.48 —.32 4.34 .€0 
Replication with Black Africa Data +.11 —.04 4.50 4.46 —-.17 —.02 .39 
Str. P.DS 
+.48 —.29 —.05 4.15 +.55 +.05  —.36 .58 
D.LS. RLS. EcDev Turlag Reblag 
Best Equation 
Bl. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.20 —.56 +.46 +.79 —.39 .66 
Str. P.D5 
T.233 —.22 —.49 +.42 +.66 —.27 .70 
Replication with Gurr Data +.02 —,65 +.33 +.55 —.44 44 
D. REBELLION 
Determinants of Rebellion 
Sample and Data Set R.LS. Tension Exint ` R 
Gurr-Duvall 
86 Nations —.11 T.52 4.22 
(Rebellion) (—.25-4-.03)  (+.81-+.23) (4-.50-—.06) .63 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample —-.21 T. 4.61 61 
Bl. Africa Data 
Africa Sample —.02 +.86 +.05 .63 
"Strain EcDev D.LS. Tension Exint 
Gurr-Duvall 
86 Nations +.33 —.02 +.10 +.47 +.1 +72 
(Deaths) (+.58-+4+.08) (—.15-+.11)  (4.27-—.07) (4-.76-4-.18) (+.49-—.19) 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample +.19 —.08 +.28 .00 4.53 .69 
Bl. Africa Data 
Africa Sample +.03 +.06 4-.28 +.64 +.13 .70 
: D.LS. Exint Turlag Turmoil 
Best Equation 
Gurr Data 
Africa Sample 4.33 4.69 -.21 4.36 .70 
Replication with Black Africa Data T.42 4.30 +.42 —.19 A 
D.LS. Tension Exint Turmoil 
Best Equation 
Bl. Africa Data 
, Africa Sample +.32 +.90 +.07 —.34 .69 
Replication with Gurr Data 4.36 —,17 +.61 +.30 .68 
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eter estimates generated by Gurr and Duvall. In 
addition, best descriptive equations are generated 
for each African data set and replicated in the 
other to assess correspondence of results for the 
same sample across data sets. To sort out sam- 
pling and measurement distortions, the following 
criteria are used: 

(1) If both of the African data sets generate 
equations similar to Gurr and Duvall’s, neither 
sampling nor measurement error will be con- 
sidered serious enough to bias results. 

(2) If the two African data sets generate similar 
equations, and both equations differ from Gurr 
and Duvall's, then we will conclude that the gen- 
eral model is biased by sampling error. 

(3) If one African data set generates equations 
corresponding to Gurr and Duvall’s, and the cther 
African data set differs, then the latter data set 
will be considered the most erroneous. Error in 
the first will be considered not serious enough to 
bias results, while error in the second distorts re- 
sults. Sampling error by Gurr and Duvall will be 
concluded to be inconsequential. 

(4) If both African data sets generate equations 
that differ from each other and from Gurr and 
Duvall’s, then probably both sampling and mea- 
surement error are distorting results. Differenzes 
between the data sets are explained by measure- 
ment error and differences of each from the Gurr 
and Duvall model would be due to measureraent 
error for Africa, as well as sampling error and/or 
measurement error in the 86-nation data. 

Tables 6A through 6D report the relevant equa- 
tions for a comparison of results across samples 
and across data sets. If the coefficients for the 
African data sets fall within the confidence bounds 
we will conclude that parameter estimates corre- 
spond and that the Gurr and Duvall estimate is 
representative. In comparing the two African data 
sets, however, more impressionistic criteria are 
employed since the African nations clearly do not 
constitute a probability sample. Here we will 
simply look for a correspondence of form, com- 
paring the relative size and sign of coefficients. 

An inspection of Table 6A leads to several con- 
clusions concerning the effects of error on models 
of stress.” First, sampling error exists in the gen- 
eral model and is evident in the overestimation of 
the impact of wealth, the possible underestimation 
of the effects of past conflict,? the weaker effects 


3 Recall that Gurr and Duvall create a couple of 
Stress scores, weighting indicators according to che 
structure of a regression equation predicting each form 
of conflict. See footnote 14. 

3 The inclusion of traditions of conflict which is 
scored differently for the African countries and in- 
cludes as components past turmoil and past rebellion 
(see section on Measurement of Concepts), could ex- 
plain the exaggerated effects of traditions and the weak- 
ened effects of past rebellion in the second se: of 
equations. 
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of strain in Africa, and the appearance in both 
best African equations of regime institutional sup- 
port. The weaker effects of economic develop- 
ment and strain corroborate inferences made 
above that these two concepts behave differently 
in Africa. Second, systematic error probably 
causes the incorporation of different concepts in 
the African equations. The inclusion of rebellion 
could reflect sampling error but most likely is 
caused by systematic error shared with stress. The 
exaggerated importance of past turmoil in all 
equations probably has similar roots. The simi- 
larity of the best African equations, in other 
words, is in part deceptive and simply may reflect 
the systematic error shared between rebellion and 
stress and between past turmoil and stress. The 
fact that shared systematic error between stress 
and past turmoil exists in only one data set, how- 
ever, suggests that past turmoil has some real 
impact and that both sampling and measurement 
error are operating here. Third, error in the de- 
pendent variable, stress, drastically affects the 
structure of the estimated equation. Economic de- 
velopment and dissident institutional support are 
consistently unstable across data sets. Since the 
same measure for dissident strength is used for 
both data sets and since economic development 
was inferred to be relatively reliable, the instabil- 
ity is most likely caused by error in the dependent 
variable. The above analysis of measurement error 
led to the conclusion that the stress measure used 
by Gurr and Duvall is probably systematically 
erroneous; therefore, the implication is that for 
some variable(s) in their model the estimated co- 
efficient is reflecting correlation with “noise” 
rather than with stress in a fashion similar to that 
of economic development and dissident institu- 
tional support in the African context. In sum- 
mary, both sampling error in the general model 
and measurement error in the African data are 
damaging. Equations based on Black Africa data 
are closer to the general model, but even here re- 
sults are not encouraging. 

A comparison of the equations in Table 6B 
permits two general conclusions: (1) the sample 
that Gurr and Duvall utilize slightly biases their 
conclusions about the causes of external interven- 
tion, particularly in underestimating the impact 
of the primary determinant, rebellion; and (2) 
measurement error, while admittedly extensive for 
external intervention in Africa, does not result in 
grossly divergent results across data sets, except 
in the case of relating two highly erroneous vari- 
ables, external intervention and turmoil. 

Table 6C provides the relevant equations for 
turmoil. Two equations are reported for the Black 
Africa data—one employing the basic strain score 
and the other the strain score excluding political 
discrimination (see footnote 15)—since the two 
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strain measures produce different results in the 
case of turmoil. Although there is some con- 
vergence between both data sets and the general 
model, conclusions concerning the impact of 
sampling error are difficult to draw because of the 
inclusion of traditions of conflict, which is scored 
differently for African countries, and tension, 
which includes traditions as a component. On the 
other hand, one would anticipate measurement 
error to produce considerable bias in parameter 
estimates given previous suggestions that error in 
turmoil, the dependent variable, is systematic. 
Attempts to generate best equations in both Afri- 
can data sets do produce extremely divergent re- 
sults, reflecting differences in shared systematic 
error. On the one hand, the best equation based 
on Gurr data includes all of the systematically 
erroneous variables, and little else, whereas the 
best Black Africa equation includes only past con- 
flict of the systematically erroneous variables, One 
might infer that the extent of systematic error is 
greater in the Gurr African data, but that the 
shared form of systematic error that involves past 
conflict most likely resides in the Black Africa 
data. The sources of remaining differences, how- 
ever, seem impossible to disentangle. 

The final concept explained in the general 
model is that of rebellion (Table 6D, where the 
Gurr and Duvall equation for “deaths” is also 
reported). Both African data sets provide results 
similar to the general model, and again the Black 
Africa data set produces the closest correspon- 
dence. In replications of both equations, the co- 
efficients for the two African data sets tend to fall 
at the two ends of the confidence limits, suggesting 
that measurement error in the African data has 
strong effects, that the actual parameter falls 
somewhere in between them, and hence that the 
general model is relatively accurate. Measure- 
ment error is most apparent in the best African 
equations where turmoil and past turmoil have 
strong but opposite effects. Sampling error is evi- 
dent, however, at several points. Both African 
data sets converge in the deaths equation to dem- 
onstrate the weaker effects in Africa of strain and 
the stronger effects of dissident strength. In addi- 
tion, both best African equations incorporate dis- 
sident institutional support, rather than regime 
institutional support, corroborating earlier sug- 
gestions that the latter concept behaves differ- 
ently in Africa and implying that dissident sup- 
port is the more important determinant of rebel- 
lion in Africa. 

Although the turmoil equations are perhaps too 
divergent to permit drawing definitive conclusions 
_ on the impact of error, equations for the other 
concepts provide some convergence in evidence. 
In all cases the Black Africa data produce closer 
correspondence to the general model, and in all 
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cases there is some evidence of sampling distor- 
tions. The effects of measurement error appear to 
be strongest in the Gurr African data, and hence 
the decision to exclude African countries from the 
86-nation study was probably wise. Moreover, 
certain concepts do appear to be measured with 
extensive error, and their inclusion in any analysis, 
at least of African countries, produces distortions. 
The most damaging form of measurement error 
is clearly systematic rather than random. External 
intervention, the most erroneous variable, has 
predominantly random error, but distortions re- 
sulting from its inclusion are considerably less 
than from the inclusion of turmoil in which sys- 
tematic error predominates. The decision of the 
authors of Black Africa not to publish turmoil 
data in their handbook was apparently wise, since 
results based on turmoil data are probably too 
biased to produce meaningful conclusions. Given 
the extreme error in the turmoil data one might 
expect error to exist in other samples as well, and 
hence results based on turmoil ought to be treated 
with caution in any sample. Knowledge of the ex- 
tent of error in individual variables, however, does 
not necessarily help estimate the actual effects 
that error will have on complex models. For in- 
stance, two reliably measured concepts—eco- 
nomic development and dissident institutional 
support—are highly unstable when related to an 
erroneous dependent variable such as stress. 

While some data and certain concepts are so 
erroneous to warrant exclusion, omission of cer- 
tain countries can create distortions from sam- 
pling error. Gurr and Duvall do fairly well in 
setting up general models of conflict (rebellion 
and. perhaps turmoil), but their biased sample 
leads to unrepresentative models, especially for 
stress and external intervention. Exclusion of a 
particular type of nation—the newest and poorest 
—leads Gurr and Duvall to misrepresent the 
general effects of concepts such as economic de- 
velopment, strain, regime institutional support, 
and dissident strength. Thus attempts to reduce 
the effects of one form of error (measurement) 
have magnified the effects of another form 
(sampling). 


Error in Theoretical Specification 


A third form of error which can distort model 
results is that of theoretical specification. The as- 
sumptions of regression analysis outlined in the 
previous section imply that no important variables 
that correlate with both the independent and the 
dependent variables are excluded. Their exclusion, 
like measurement and sampling error, will create 
biased estimates. Gurr and Duvall explicitly claim 
to be deductive, i.e., they claim that the model 
they generate is derived from a “theory” of con- 
flict rather than built inductively. If their theory 
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is good, then their model should not suffer seri- 
ously from specification error. They do, however, 
modify their deductively derived models in light of 
data on the 86 nations. Their final specification is 
in part determined by available data. Hence, zhe 
nature of their sample affects the model that is 
specified, and as a result it is difficult to disen- 
tangle specification error and sampling distor- 
tions. For example, in the previous section best 
descriptive equations were presented for the Afri- 
can sample, and several of those equations in- 
corporate terms that are not specified by Gurr 
and Duvall. The descriptive equations point to 
possible specification errors in the general mocel, 
but the determination of whether they are specifi- 
cation error or distortions caused by differences in 
samples is impossible to make. 

Thus although we are unable directly to assess 
specification error in the general model, it is possi- 
ble to investigate the problem in the African 
sample to obtain some guidelines. Working only 
with the African sample, we can look for two 
types of factors possibly omitted. First, there cre 
general factors which should be included in all 
models of conflict. Second, there are factors spe- 
cific to Africa which should be included in models 
of conflict for African countries. It is possible trat 
models of conflict appear to be different in Africa 
because some variable distinct to and important 
in Africa has not been controlled. In the language 
of Teune and Przeworski,? this problem involves 
translating system names (here, Africa) to variable 
names. In other words, if some variable were in- 
corporated in the model for African countries, 
other variables would behave as they do in tae 
general model. 

Since the Black Africa data appear to be the 
least erroneous and provide results closest to the 
general model, the following analyses rely solely 
on those data. Several new variables are incorpo- 
rated, and best equations are generated to assess 
if theoretical specification is indeed a problem. 
One variable, which I have dealt with previously ? 
is conceptualized as a general factor to be ia- 
corporated in any model of conflict. The conce»t 
is the institutionalization of party systems, which 
are viewed as linkage mechanisms between publics 
and governments. One could argue that whe-e 
there are stable and effective linkages, conflict is 
less likely; rather conflict is most likely to occur 
where publics have inadequate channels for ar- 
ticulating interests to governments. Similarly, one 


*5 Adam Przeworski and Henry Teune, The Logic of 
oe Social Inquiry (New York: John Wiley, 
970). 

“See in particular Mary Welfling, Political Instit- 
tionalization: Comparative Analyses of African Par'y 
Systems, Sage Professional Papers in Comparative Poli- 
tics #01-041 (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications). 
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would expect party system institutionalization to 
inhibit stress, since government sanctions (a major 
component of stress) are less necessary where 
linkages are strong. Party system institutionaliza- 
tion has been scored as a lagged variable (1955- 
60) and as a simultaneous variable (1961—65).25 

Another potentially relevant general factor 
omitted by Gurr and Duvall relates to the effects 
of different forms of conflict on each other. Previ- 
ous attempts to generate best African equations, 
as well as the following attempts, incorporate both 
forms of conflict in the same equation. While 
Gurr and Duvall do not treat one form of conflict 
(e.g., turmoil) as a determinant of another (e.g., 
rebellion), conflict is treated here as another gen- 
eral and theoretically important concept to be 
incorporated. One might expect that past turmoil 
might lead to later rebellion, while rebellion could 
inhibit turmoil.?? 

Other variables are viewed as relevant primarily 
to the African sample. Mother country (an indica- 
tor of the nature of colonial rule), the length of 
time independent, and the length of period of self- 
rule are all treated as predetermined variables that 
might be relevant in models of conflict for newly 
independent countries. Different colonial powers 
prepared governments differentially for indepen- 
dence, perhaps affecting later conflict and stress. 
On the other hand certain countries might have a 
greater propensity to intervene in the affairs of 
former colonies. One could also argue that the 
more mature a country (i.e., the longer self-rule or 
independence), the less likely are conflict, stress, 
and external intervention. 

Table 7 reports the best equations for the Black 
Africa data set. The stress equation incorporates 
simultaneous party system institutionalization 
which apparently acts to reduce stress. Although 
the strength of the effect of past turmoil on stress 
is reduced somewhat, creating a closer corre- 


2 The author has scored thirteen indicators of party 
system institutionalization in the black African sample 
for the period 1945-1970. Previous analyses demon- 
strated that these indicators fall into four conceptual 
dimensions. The highest-loading variable on each di- 
mension was selected as representative of that dimen- 
sion, and the mean standard score of the variables cal- 
culated for two time periods, 1955-60 and 1961-65. 
The four representative variables are percentage of 
seats held by independents, new party entities, elec- 
toral participation, and electoral discrimination (for 
postindependence years). A fuller explanation of this 
scoring procedure can be found in Raymond Duvall 
and Mary Welfling, "Social Mobilization, Political 
Institutionalization and Conflict in Black Africa: A 
Simple Dynamic Model,” Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion (December, 1973); and a full explanation of the 
scoring of all institutionalization indicators can be 
found in Welfling, Political Institutionalization. 

2 For other suggestions on how different forms of 
conflict interrelate see Hibbs, Mass Political Violence, 
and Duvall and Welfling. 
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Table 7. Equations for Estimating the Impact of Error in Theoretical Specification? 
A. STRESS 
Determinants of Stress 
Turlag Rebell RS. Inst. 61-65 R 
4.45 +.17 — .23 — .25 .70 
B. EXTERNAL INTERVENTION 
Determinants of External Intervention 
Rebell DLS Tension Independence R 
+.63 — .30 +.28 —.31 .53 
C. TURMOIL 
Determinants of Turmoil / 
D.LS. R.IS. EcDev Turlag Reblag Mother R 
Country 
+.22 — .52 +.39 +.69 — .39 -—.20 .69 
Str, P.D» 
+.20 —.26 —.47 +.38 4-.58 —.27 —.17 i22 





* All equations are based on Black Africa data for the African sample. 
^ The second Turmoil equation incorporates the Strain score which eliminates Political Discrimination. P.D, 
refers to the separate Political Discrimination score. See footnote 15. 


spondence to the general model, the basic form of 
the equation continues to correspond to the best 
Black Africa equation reported in Table 6A. 
Party system institutionalization may well be an 
important general determinant of stress, since its 
inclusion does not render the African results com- 
parable to the general model, and since it has 
rather marked effects on stress in Africa in a 
fashion anticipated by theory. I believe that Gurr 
and Duvall have misspecified in failing to account 
for the stress-inhibiting effects of institutionalized 
linkages between publics and governments. 

The external intervention equation incorporates 
as an important variable the length of time inde- 
pendent (the longer an African country has been 
independent, the less external intervention it ex- 
periences during a particular time period). Inclu- 
sion of this variable renders the equation more 
comparable to the general model than was the 
best Black Africa equation reported in Table 6B. 
The effects of rebellion are increased, while the 
impact of tension, not a determinant in the general 
model, is reduced. The negative contribution of 
dissident support, however, remains exaggerated 
in the African sample. The length of time inde- 
pendent, then, seems to be a country- or region- 
specific variable which affects the degree to which 
similar processes characterize African and non- 
African politics. 

Conflict equations appear little affected by 
omission of relevant concepts. None of the new 


variables improves the rebellion equation, al- 
though both of the best descriptive African equa- 
tions in Table 6D include turmoil. The instability 
of turmoil coefficients caused by measurement 
error, however, makes it impossible to discover 
the “real” effects of turmoil on rebellion. On the 
other hand, the best African equations reported in 
Table 6C suggest that past rebellion may reduce 
future turmoil, indicating an additional failing of 
the Gurr-Duvall niodel, which treats each form of 
conflict as a separate and unrelated phenomenon. 
Finally, inclusion of mother country in the turmoil 
equation in Table 7 slightly alters coefficients so as 
to approximate the general model more closely, 
but changes are so slight and the increase in R? so 
small that inclusion of another variable is prob- 
ably not warranted. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of the research reported thus far 
has been to evaluate one effort to develop a gen- 
eral comparative model of conflict in light of three 
sources of error common to cross-national re- 
search—measurement error, sampling error, and 
error in theoretical specification. Conclusions are 
many and mixed, and advocates of diverse po- 
sitions could find results here to support their 
cases. Careful conclusions therefore are needed to 
avoid extreme interpretations. 

First, it is clear that the general model suffers 
from sampling error. An inspection of correlations 
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across samples suggests that at least three con- 
cepts—strain, economic development, and regime 
institutional support—have weaker effects in 
Africa than in the 86-nation sample. The deve_cp- 
ment of more complex models supports these sug- 
gestions and in addition provides evidence that 
dissident institutional support and perhaps past 
conflict have stronger effects in the African 
sample. 

Second, measurement error is clearly present in 
the African data sets, although the Black Africa 
data appear less erroneous. The extent of error 
varies considerably across concepts, and tcth 
random and systematic error are inferred to exist. 
Measurement error does create unstable results 
across the two data sets, particularly when mea- 
sures with systematic error are involved. Eqva- 
tions explaining turmoil, the most systematica ly 
erroneous variable, have no correspondence, and 
the inclusion of turmoil as an independent va-i- 
able produces contradictory results. Equations ex- 
plaining stress, a variable containing some system- 
atic error, include unstable coefficients for what 
appear to be reliably measured concepts (e.g., 
economic development), and incorporate as inde- 
pendent variables those which share systematic 
error with stress (e.g., rebellion). Rebellion equa- 
tions also differ across data sets, primarily, how- 
ever, because of the inclusion of turmoil. On the 
other hand, distortions produced by variables 
with random error such as external intervention 
are not so great even though the error is extensive. 
Assuming that the inferences on the nature of 
error are correct, one can conclude that fairly 
large random error is tolerable but even small 
systematic error is damaging. 

Third, the omission of certain potentially rele- 
vant concepts from the general model suggests 
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Some error in theoretical specification. The exis- 
tence of institutionalized linkages between publics 
and governments seems to reduce stress, while in 
new nations the length of time independent in- 
fluences the extent of external intervention. In 
addition, there was evidence that different forms 
of conflict affect each other, but interpretations 
must be extremely tentative due to measurement 
error in turmoil. This third form of error appears 
the least severe and is perhaps the most easily 
remedied. 

Although considerable error has been found in 
these model-building efforts, and although errors 
certainly do distort parameter estimates, there are 
still some optimistic conclusions for the general 
comparativist and for the researcher involved in 
quantitative cross-national analysis. Some por- 
tions of the general model do hold up in the 
African sample, especially portions explaining re- 
bellion, which is the heart of the model. In addi- 
tion some African data appear sufficiently re- 
liable so that the results are not distorted. Black 
África data provide considerable correspondence 
to the general model on many concepts, although 
certain concepts such as turmoil remain too er- 
roneous for meaningful analyses. Two suggestions 
follow from this discovery. First, data collected 
by area specialists appear superior to data col- 
lected by large cross-national studies, at least 
for the African countries. Second, general com- 
parativists could and perhaps should use these 
area data since they appear sufficiently reliable 
and their inclusion would reduce sampling error. 
While general models are distorted by some error 
basic to cross-national research, results clearly 
represent more than random noise, and there is 
some basis to believe that errors can be reduced 
once their nature and effects have been estimated. 


Nondecisions and Power: 


The Two Faces of Bachrach and Baratz 


GEOFFREY DEBNAM 
University of Otago, New Zealand 


Since Bachrach and Baratz published their two 
articles, Two Faces of Power, and Decisions and 
Nondecisions: An Analytical Framework; the con- 
cept “nondecision” has become increasingly fa- 
miliar,’ and now occupies a prominent position in 
the hagiology of community power. It was put 
forward as a means of filling what the authors saw 
as a gap in the conceptual armory of community 
studies that had resulted in a misrepresentation of 
American local politics. This paper looks very 
briefly at the limitations Bachrach and Baratz 
noted in the work of Robert Dahl,* and then at 
the two forms of nondecision making their solu- 
tion appears to take in. The conclusion reached 
here is that, in its present form, the concept has no 
empirical value even if it may legitimately be re- 
tained to point up a weakness in the literature. 
But it is only part of their solution. Although 
“nondecision” is held to identify the gap, it is not 
advanced as explanation of it. In their view, this 
has occurred because observers have not differ- 
entiated among the various means of resolving 
relationships, of which power is only one form. 
This paper examines their proposals and con- 
cludes with a more limited view of the significance 
of power for empirical research. 


Dahl’s Approach to Community Politics 


The debate over community power has been al- 
most exclusively an American affair. The domi- 
nant theme, understandably enough, is the at- 
tempt to come to terms, in a systematic way, with 
the nature of political reality in the American 


1 American Political Science Review, 56 (December, 
1962), 947-952. 

? American Political Science Review, 57 (September, 
1963), 632-642. 

See for example Matthew A. Crenson, The Un- 
Politics of Air Pollution: A „Study of Non-Decision- 
making in the Cities (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1971); Frederick Frey, “Comment: Issues and 
Nonissues in the Study of Community Power," Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 55 (December, 1971), 
1081-1101; K. Newton, "Democracy, Community 
Power and Non-decisionmaking," Political Studies, 20 
(December, 1972), 484—547. For a dissenting view see 
Raymond Wolfinger, *Non-decisions and the study of 
Local Politics," American Political Science Review, 
55 (December, 1971), 1063-1080; and see also Wol- 
finera “Rejoinder” in the same volume, pp. 1102- 
1104. 

* Robert Dahl Who Governs? Democracy and Power 
in an American Community (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1961). 5 


community.» The most authoritative voice in the 
debate thus far has been that of Robert Dahl, 
whose decision-making, or issue analysis, method 
of studying community power involves isolating 
selected issue areas and showing how crucial de- 
cisions are reached within those areas. Since this 
approach attempts to reconstruct the actual be- 
havior of participants in various important areas 
of community life, it is held to provide a reliable 
and representative body of data about what actu- 
ally goes on in the community. The pluralist con- 
clusions drawn from this, that power tends to be 
dispersed among a variety of issue-oriented elites, 
are therefore held to be closer to the reality of 
community politics in America than are the find- 
ings of Floyd Hunter,? whose suggestion that 
Atlanta was dominated politically by a business 
elite was the spark which set the whole debate 
going. It was argued that Hunter's elitist conclu- 
sions could have been predicted from his reputa- 
tional methodology.’ He had, or so he thought, 
located the “real” holders of power by the simple 
and inexpensive device of asking strategically 
located citizens for their opinion of who was 
powerful, thus confusing hearsay with fact. 

How far this apparent conflict is a function of 
methodology, and how far it reflects real differ- 
ences in the communities studied, is another 
matter.? It is referred to here simply to put Dahl's 


5 See, for example, the article by Nelson W, Polsby 
on the "Study of Community Power," International 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York: 
Macmillan and The Free Press, 1968) III, 157-163, 
which he opens with the statement that "contemporary 
research on community power is distinguished by: (1) 
a concern with characterizing as a whole the political 
order of an entire community (generally an American 
local community)" [p. 157, emphasis added]. 

€ Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1953). 

1 Critics of Hunter are legion—see for example Nel- 
son Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963); and 
Arnold Rose, The Power Structure: Political Process 
in American Society (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967). 

? Rose, pp. 296—297 notes evidence that the size of a 
community, and its interrelationships with the national 
economy, may significantly influence the nature of its 
power structure. This is considered in more detail by 
John Walton, “The Vertical Axis of Community Or- 
ganization and the Structure of Power," (Southwest- 
ern) Social Science Quarterly, 48 (1967), 353-368, 
which has been most recently reprinted in Com- 
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work in context. Hunter’s approach devalued the 
significance of the political process. In a putatively 
democratic context this was clearly a challenge. 
Dahl concluded his study of New Haven by argu- 
ing that 

neither the prevailing consensus, the [democratic] 
creed, nor even the political system itself are immu- 
table products of democratic ideas, beliefs, and insti- 
tutions inherited from the past. For better or worse, 
they ere always open, in some measure, to alteration 
through those complex processes of symbiosis and 
change that constitute the relations of citizens and 
leaders in a pluralist democracy.? 


The central feature of the democratic political 
community for Dahl, then, is that the relationship 
between leaders and citizens guarantees the con- 
tinuing possibility of change because it is the ful- 
crum of power. Any attempt to describe and 
analyze must look at this relationship within a 
context where both sides are motivated to act and, 
therefore, display the dynamics of the relation- 
ship. This can be achieved by observing the de- 
cision-making process at work. There are two 
difficulties which Dahl sees, at first sight, as re- 
ducing the significance of this relationship. And, 
of course, if its significance can be questioned, it 
would diminish its relevance to any description of 
community power. 

In the first place, citizens are largely apolitical, 
“strongly influenced by inertia, habit, unexamined 
loyalties, personal attachment, emotions, transient 
impulses."!? A significant political relationship is 
difficult to envisage where one of the presumed 
parties to it turns out to be so plainly lacking in 
interest. Dahl notes that the citizen will engage in 
political activity when "the actions or inac- 
tions of government may threaten . . . (his) pri- 
mary goals."!! But even though he examined three 
issue areas favorable to such activity in his study 
of New Haven, he found few signs of it. He is 
quite justified, it would appear, in asserting that 
"Homo civicus is not, by nature, a political 
animal"? 

The second factor which may reduce the siz- 
nificance of a leader-citizen relationship, savs 
Dahl, is the relative freedom of action available 
to the politician because of the complexity of the 
political process and the variety of interests to be 
considered. Thus the calculations of the politician 
may be critical. 


If a party politician sees no pay-off, his interest is 





munity Politics; A Behavioral Approach, ed. Charles 
M. Bonjean, Terry Clark and Robert Lineberry (New 
York: The Free Press, 1971), pp. 188-97. 

? Dahl, Who Governs? p. 325. 

? Ibid, pp. 90-91. 

u fbid,, p. 225. 

1? Ibid, p. 225. 
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likely to be small; if he sees an adverse effect, he will 
avoid the issue if he can... . Politicians may not see 
how they can gain by taking a position on an issue; 
action by government may seem wholly inappropriate; 
policies intended to cope with dissatisfaction may be 
blocked; solutions may be improperly designed; 
indeed, politicians may even find it politically profit- 
able to maintain a shaky coalition by keeping tension 
and discontent alive and deflecting attention to irrele- 
vant "solutions" or alternative issues. 


This sort of maneuvering is quite legitimate within 
a democratic context. There will be a variety of 
issues on which the views of constituents are con- 
fused, or conflicting. Where there is no clear lead, 
or support, from the public, the politician must 
act on the basis of his own calculations. 

Yet despite the prevalence of inertia among the 
"apolitical stratum," and the opportunities for 
independent action amongst the leaders, the sig- 
nificance of the relationship can continue to be 
assumed, Dahl argues. The majority of citizens 
may be politically inactive, but, “although their 
influence is low, their indirect collective influence 
is high." And the politicians’ actions and beliefs 
"are all constrained by the wide adherence to the 
[democratic] creed that exists throughout the 
community."!5 Dahl plainly believes that this re- 
straint is significant because “to reject the demo- 
cratic creed is in effect to refuse to te an Ameri- 
can."!5 So the creed inhibits the politician and 
causes him to attend to the wishes of the politically 
inert citizen, who is thus endowed with indirect 
influence. 

Dahl does not say explicitly that New Haven is 
America in microcosm. He acknowledges that his 
“data on New Haven are not wholly adequate for 
the task at hand,” which is a general discussion of 
“Stability, Change and the Democratic Creed.”"!” 
He nevertheless asserts that “New Haven will pro- 
vide a convenient reference point” without show- 
ing in what way the data are inadequate. Since he 
does not question the relevance of his findings to 
the wider context, the implication is that they 
may be taken as'a description of it. Indeed, the 
innuendo in the statement “the data are not wholly 
adequate” (emphasis added) surely amounts to an 
assertion that, in large measure, they are. Al- 
though many observers felt that his conclusions 
were justified, others like Parenti, Anton? 


8 Ibid., p. 93. 

1 Ibid., p. 233. 

5 Ibid., p. 325. 

0 Ibid., p. 317. 

1 Ibid., pp. 311—325. 

3 Michael Parenti, “Power and Pluralism: A View 
from the Bottom,” Journal of Politics, 32 (August, 
1970), 501-530. 

1 Thomas Anton, “Power, Pluralism, and Local Poli- 
tics,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 7 (March, 
1963), 425-457; "Rejoinder" Admin. Science Quar- 
terly, 8 (September, 1963), 257—268. 
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Bachrach and Baratz,? and Crenson,”! believe 
that they are deceptively optimistic, particularly 
when they are generalized from the local evidence 
to American society at large, where, it is clear, the 
possibility of change is less significant for many 
than their total inability to effect it. 

Dahl argues, then, that statements about power 
in a community should be based on direct ob- 
servation, and not on hearsay or supposition. But 
since the leader-citizen relationship is regarded as 
the linchpin of pluralist democracy, and the core 
of community politics, and since there is no sig- 
nificant and observable interaction between its 
two elements, the relationship has to be rescued 
by two nonobservables; the leaders’ commitment 
to the democratic creed, and the citizens’ indirect 
influence on the leaders. Once these are accepted 
as valid, however, they provide the complete 
justification for focusing on the actions of leaders 
in pursuit of various objectives in various conten- 
tious issue areas, and for ignoring the apparently 
settled aspects of community life as well as the 
aspirations of the apolitical. The viability, and 
value, of the leader-citizen relationship is demon- 
strated only in those areas determined by public 
action. Short of public demonstrations to the con- 
trary, Dahl can assume that what the leaders do 
is more or less what the citizens want. In these 
terms his restricted focus is justified, 


Nondecisions 


The Response of Bachrach and Baratz. Bachrach 
and Baratz believe that the significance of the re- 
lationship between leader and citizen may be con- 
siderably reduced for either of two reasons. First, 
when politicians are able to operate out of the 
public eye, they may not feel themselves bound by 
any abstract democratic creed, or may so interpret 
it that they are freely able to ignore the interests 
of any group of constituents, and that these in- 
stances may be more significant than politicians’ 
formal public actions. Alternatively, the most im- 
portant fact may be neither the full flowering of 
the leader-citizen relationship, nor the covert 
machinations of an elite, bht the imperatives of 
the structural setting. Some bias that is inherent 
in the political process itself, or the political cul- 
ture, may be more significant than the strivings of 
either leaders or citizens. Bachrach and Baratz 
argue, then, that Dahl misses two important fea- 


2 Both the Bachrach and Baratz articles (see notes 
1 and 2 above) have been reprinted, together with a 
sketchy report of an associated empirical study, in 
their Power and Poverty: Theory and Practice (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970). All further 
Bachrach and Baratz references will be to this book. 

3 See Crenson, especially pp. 181-182 for a brief, 
but very penetrating analysis of the logical difficulties 
posed by the concept of indirect influence. 
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tures of political life—covert control and the 
mobilization of bias. 

In point of fact, they do not treat these as sepa- 
rate forms. The distinction can be inferred from 
their writing, but it is nowhere made explicit. The 
result is that such methodological proposals as 
they make are uninformed by what should have 
been fundamental to their case. The general thrust 
of their writing is that covert control and mo- 
bilization of bias, however they intend these to be 
jointly or separately interpreted, may lead to what 
they-call a *nondecision." They define this as “a 
decision that results in suppression or thwarting 
of a latent or manifest challenge to the values or 
interests of the decision maker.’ This, they 
argue, is what an issue analysis approach inevita- 
bly overlooks through focusing on “‘concrete de- 
cisions.” By these one must assume they mean 
formal, authoritative decisions arrived at by a 
constitutionally recognized organization or insti- 
tution. They believe that such decisions reflect 
only one face of power. 

The question that needs to be asked, then, is 
whether the nondecision-making concept is a use- 
ful addition to the power study vocabulary. It is 
also worth considering whether the criticisms 
prompting Bachrach and Baratz’s disquisition are 
properly attributable to a decision-making ap- 
proach, or whether they are the consequence of 
Dahl’s own partial interests. 


Nondecisions by Covert Control. The first objec- 
tion that Bachrach and Baratz make, then, is that 
the “symbiotic” relationship between citizens and 
leaders, upon which Dahl places so much empha- 
sis, may turn out to be one in which the leaders, 
or some hidden elite which in turn controls them, 
exercise a form of covert control over the whole 
process. The leaders may not need to take any 
account of citizen interests. They may be able to 


Bachrach and Baratz, Power and Poverty, p. 44. 
Note that this definition of nondecisions is more re- 
strictive than what is implied by mobilization of bias 
since it denies the possibility of such bias operating 
against ‘the values or interests of the decision makers." 
Clearly the mobilization of bias may not itself discrimi- 
nate how it operates, and against whom—as is of the 
essence of covert control The failure to distinguish 
between these two forms of nondecision making cre- 
ates the confusion which lies at the heart of their ap- 
proach, and is the justification for Merelman describ- 
ing them as "neo-elitists." Richard Merelman, “On 
the Neo-Elitist Critique of Community Power," Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 62 (June, 1968), 451- 
460. 

23 Bachrach and Baratz, p. 9. 

? They would appear to mean the same class of 
events as Polsby when he refers to "specific outcomes," 
and cites examples such as party nomination, urban 
development. programme, and public education. See 
Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory, pp. 
113-114. 
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get their way by behind the scenes manipulation, 
thus provoking no hostile citizen reaction. The 
effect of this is that 


demands for change in the existing allocation of 
benefits and privileges in the community can be suf- 
focated before they are even voiced; or kept covert; 
or killed before they gain access to the relevant deci- 
sion-making arena; or failing all these things, maimed 
or destroyed in the decision-implementing stage of the 
policy process. 


Merelman dismisses this argument on the 
grounds that it presumes an elite in advance of 
any evidence that one exists. Neither misfortune, 
frustration, nor inequality can necessarily be 
taken as the work of a hidden hand—which is an 
implication of Bachrach and Baratz's approach. 
Certainly the violence of their description can be 
dismissed as merely tendentious. After all, the 
"suffocating, hiding, killing, maiming and de- 
stroying" could equally well be directed toward 
demands for stability in the existing allocation of 
benefits, where action is necessary to adjust to 
changing conditions. Or, as Merelman argues, 
“the neo-elitists formulation of non-decision- 
making .. . emphasizes only those values which 
contribute to elite control and support the status 
quo. But are there no ‘dominant values,’ no ‘ac- 
cepted rules of the game’ which favor the initiators 
of issues ?"?5 

The question can, of course, be answered only 
by locating those instances where this form of 
nondecision making actually occurs. And if the 
purpose of all this is a study of community power, 
it would require a reasonably comprehensive 
statement covering a communitywide range of 
nondecisions. Without this one can make no as- 
sertion about the community significance of any 
singular instance, unless one is prepared to sug- 
gest that certain nondecisions may be identified 
and selected for study because they are in some 
way representative.?” The issue analysis approach 
to the study of community power faces the same 
problem, and resolves it by selecting what are 
believed to be important issues. Polsby justifies 
this by asking the rhetorical question," What sort 
of power elite asserts itself in relatively trivial 
matters, but is inactive or ineffective in the most 
significant areas of community policy-making?” 


23 Bachrach and Baratz, p. 44. 

28 Merelman, p. 459. 

3 See Roy Forward, “Issue Analysis in Community 
Power Studies,” Australian Journal of Politics and 
History, 15 (December, 1969), 26-44, for an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the varieties of issue that may occur 
in a community. But drawing attention to variety is 
not in itself enough, since the profusion of alternatives 
simply defeats the objective of focused analysis. 

78 Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory, 
p. 114. This question makes sense only if one is con- 
cerned with power comparability. A typical reason for 
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Bachrach and Baratz argue, however, that “the 
[pluralist] model provides no objective criteria for 
distinguishing between ‘important’ and ‘unimpor- 
tant’ issues arising in the political arena."?? Yet 
they do not establish objective criteria either for 
selecting nondecisions or for identifying them. 
Nor do they follow the pluralists’ modest precau- 
tion of studying a selection of issue areas.?? In this 
respect their scheme offers no advantages over the 
one they criticize. 

For example, it is quite clear that this first form 
of nondecision making, where the barrier to cer- 
tain forms of action is consciously, but covertly, 
erected by the “status quo defender,” is likely to be 
very difficult to distinguish from the calculations 
of politicians in confused and complex situations, 
and leading to inaction, such as Dahl referred to. 
Methodologically the two classes of events make 
the same demands. In both cases one is concerned 
with explaining something which does not neces- 
sarily have a public face. In fact, “deflecting atten- 
tion to irrelevant ‘solutions’ or alternative is- 
sues,'*! as Dahl puts it, is precisely, although not 
solely, what Bachrach and Baratz mean by non- 
decision making. They argue, though, that Dahl 
is unable to deal with this because his methodol- 
ogy (and, by implication, all decision-making 
analysis) requires him to focus on an "examina- 
tion of a series of concrete cases where key de- 
cisions are made."* But the question is whether 
this limitation is a function of decision-making 
analysis generally, or whether it is a peculiarity of 
the line taken by Dahl. Xf it is the latter, then the 
answer to their problem may lie, simply, in a 
sensible application of decision-making analysis 
techniques—in which case they may have been 
indulging in a case of special pleading on behalf : 
of a useless neologism. 

In examining politics in New Haven, Dahl was 
chiefly concerned with asking, “How are impor- 
tant political decisions actually made?’ and he 
focused on "important decisions requiring the 





such a preoccupation with that seems to follow from 
the belief that the sharing of power is a crucial index of 
democracy. (On this point, see L. J. Sharpe, "Ameri- 
can Democracy Reconsidered: Part II and Conclu- 
sions," British Journal of Political Science, 3 (April, 
1973), 129-167, at p. 135). Such an approach tends to 
ignore the style and content of politics. One should 
not only consider who governs, but how, and in rela- 
tion to what. 

? Bachrach and Baratz, p. 6. 

* Pol]sby, p. 113. "More than a single issue area is 
always chosen . .. because of the presumption among 
pluralist researchers that the same pattern of decision- 
making is highly unlikely to reproduce itself in more 
than one issue area.” 

3 Dahl, Who Governs, p. 93. 

“Bachrach and Baratz, p. 9. 

3 Dahl, p. 7. 
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formal assent of local government officials.” In 
an Appendix he notes that the “three issue areas 
were chosen because they promised to cut across 
a wide variety of interests and participants . . . 
and in each of these issue areas all the decisions 
that the participants regarded as the most impor- 
tant since about 1950 were selected for detailed 
study.” Now it is clear that these research pro- 
cedures do not necessarily follow from the initial 
question. While there is no denying the relevance 
of the issues selected, a definition of "important 
political decisions" does not require that a de- 
cision not to act, or a behind the scenes maneuver, 
or supportive, as distinct from initiatory, be- 
havior, be ignored. That Dahl does ignore such 
aspects of the political scene is incontestable.** 
But this oversight was not determined by the gen- 
eral questions with which be prefaces his inquiry. 

The reason is not hard to suggest. Dahl was, 
perhaps, more concerned with producing a rea- 
soned response to the views of Hunter, who 
pictured an American community as controlled 
by big business, than with establishing a general 
picture of community politics. “The question is," 
he wrote two years after the publication of Who 
Governs?, “whether businessmen or related groups, 
social strata or classes, also dominate the de- 
cisions of public government ...if not, what 
groups or strata have the most influence over the 
decisions of public governments." He justified 
this particular focus by arguing that it was “the 
arena in which the controversy over ‘community’ 
power arises.'5* But is community power simply a 
function of group conflict over governmentally 
controlled decisions? This is as much a matter for 
investigation as is the question of who governs. 
In a critique of Dahl's study Anton complains, 
"Surely the study of power must involve more 
than the actions of government agencies.'*? What- 
ever one may believe to be the case, the answer 
needs demonstrating rather than merely asserting. 

There is no reason, for example, why the de- 
cision-making analyst should not decide that the 
most important decision in community X, re- 
putedly democratic, is that which has resulted in, 
and continues to maintain, the exclusion of forty 
per cent of the citizens from any effective part in 
the political process. This was Bachrach and 


3! Ibid., p. 102. 

Ibid., p. 333. 

See Anton, “Rejoinder,” p. 265; and also Peter 
Morriss, "Power in New Haven: A Reassessment of 
‘Who Governs?’,” British Journal of Political Science, 
2 (October, 1972), 457-465, at pp. 459—460. 

* Robert Dahl, “Reply to Anton's Power, Pluralism 
and Local Politics," Administrative Science Quarterly, 
7 (September, 1963), 250-256, at p. 254. 

8 Dahl, “Reply to Anton," p. 254. 

? Anton, “Power, Pluralism and Local Politics,” p. 
453. 
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Baratz's concern in examining "political interac- 
tion between the black poor in Baltimore and the 
white-dominated *Establishment',"* and which 
they sought to explain by using the concept “non- 
decision making.” But, if an observer wants to 
account for some problem in a community, he 
may do so either by reference to decisions taken, 
or to some process which is the embodiment of 
past decisions, or to the fortuitous working of 
circumstances. Our understanding is not ad- 
vanced by putting forward "nondecision mak- 
ing,” as if another category of possibilities existed. 
In this sense, then, the term ‘“‘nondecision mak- 
ing” is superfluous. 


Nondecisions through Mobilization of Bias. Bach- 
rach and Baratz’s first form of nondecision mak- 
ing, then, adds nothing to Dahl’s general discus- 
sion of power. They are correct to point out that 
his empirical work fails to exemplify the range of 
his discussion, but this applies with equal force to 
their own efforts in this field. They add neither 
theoretical nor methodological perspective and 
are wrong to assume that any limitation in Dahl’s 
work is justification for a new approach. 

But it seems that they go further in their criti- 
cisms and argue that the relationship is also dis- 
torted by the mobilization of bias. Both leaders 
and citizens may be affected by this because, as 
they point out by quoting Schattschneider, “all 
forms of political organization have a bias in 
favor of the exploitation of some kinds of conflict 
and the suppression of others because organiza- 
tion is the mobilization of bias. Some issues are 
organized into politics while others are organized 
out.’! Yet their research strategy does not sug- 
gest any means of examining or assessing the 
significance of a mobilization of bias. In fact, 
there is some confusion in their thinking here. It 
is easy to follow through their reference to killing, 
maiming, suffocating, etc., by whatever means are 
available to the "status quo defenders.” This, as 
noted above, can be put under the general heading 
of “covert control.” Since this is rational, pur- 
posive, calculation it need not be connected in any 
way with the mobilization of bias. It is not so 
easy, though, to see the value of their reference to 
the mobilization of bias except as a general 
legitimation of their claim that there are more 
things in their political universe than are dreamt 
of in Dahl's philosophy. 

From what they have written it appears that 
the mobilization of bias is itself to be considered 
a form of nondecision making as well as, and 


* Bachrach and Baratz, p. 53. 

* E, E, Schattsschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960), 
p. 71; cited in Bachrach and Baratz, p. 8. 

“Bachrach and Baratz, p. 43. 
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separately from, the actions of individuals in sup- 
port of, or modifying it. For in discussing “such 
bias" they write, “To the extent that a person or 
group—consciously or unconsciously—creates or 
reinrorces barriers to the public airing of conflicts, 
that person or group has power."9 If someone 
does unconsciously create or reinforce a barrier, 
however, it is unrealistic to say that they are, for 
that reason, powerful. My style of speech or rman- 
nerisms may, for example, inhibit someone else's 
actions or opinions without my wishing this tc be 
so. In fact it may be my wish that they should not 
be inhibited. 1f that is so it would seem rather 
peculiar to say that, by unconsciously accomplsh- 
ing what I would not have wanted to happen, I 
have therefore demonstrated my power. Where 
my actions do have such an effect, whether I sub- 
sequently approve of the outcome or not, then 
presumably it is because it is customary for scme 
to respond in that sort of way to that sort of 
stimulus; in which case, it is more proper to 
impute power to the customary basis of behavior 
rather than to the behavior itself. In other words, 
the mobilization of bias may itself be recognized 
as the effective agent. It is as tangible a fact of life 
as the overt actions of some who may exploii it 
for their own benefit. The question is how one 
makes it the subject of a research exercise. 

Its existence, and its significance, can be de- 
termined only by reference to some datum pcint 
since not only is organization the mobilization of 
bias, but so, in a sense, is civilization itself. The 
observer must attack the problem from a persp2c- 
tive which he determines himself, or wh:ch 
emerges from the community he chooses to study. 
He may thus seek to analyze community interac- 
tion in terms of some notion of justice or equality, 
or in terms of the pursuit of a neglected issue he 
nominates as of some significance. In addition he 
may analyze unsettled grievances held by citizeas, 

erhaps established by a sample survey. In neither 
case is anything proposed here which has not al- 
ready been touched on by Bachrach and Baratz, 
and Crenson. Either way the observer has to focus 
on specific aspects which are believed, on what- 
ever grounds, to be a manifestation of bias. 

Now asking the question, ““Why did this, or 
that, not happen?" makes the same methodolozi- 
cal demands as its opposite. There is, of course, 
the possibility that the mobilization of bias may 
be so pervasive, so diffuse and insidious that it 
simply cannot be captured in action, rule, or 
speech. But this resurrects, in a different form, tae 
"principle of infinite regress” and may be safely 
left to the metaphysicians.* - 

*: Ibid., p. 8. 

“See Robert Dahl, "Critique of the Ruling Elte 
ModeL" American Political Science Review, 52 (June, 


1958), 463-469; and Polsby, Community Power aad 
Political Theory, p. 34. 
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Identification of Nondecisions. Bachrach and 
Baratz have argued, then, that Dahl has failed to 


establish sufficiently comprehensive criteria for 


selecting important decisions, and that this over- 
sight leads him to igncre important aspects of 
community politics. Cr«nsoa, in his study The 
Un-Politics of Air Pollution: A Study of Non- 
Decisionmaking in the Cities, in which he first sets 
out a detailed case study of the differing responses 
of two neighboring American communities to al- 
most identical air pollution problems, and then 
uses some very slender data from fifty-one cities 
to test the propositions thrown up by the case 
studies, agrees with this argument. He believes 
that the "power to restrict the scope of the politi- 
cal process . . . is not revcaled by the investigation 
of political activities in key issue areas because 
the issues in which this Xind of power is likely to 
become significant are precisely the ones that 
never become ‘key’. But “which non-events are 
to be regarded as significant?," Polsby wants to 
know. Bachrach and Baratz say go and ask the 
locals." Crenson gets round the problem by ar- 
guing that significant nonissues are—well, signifi- 
cant in the way that “tke rre vention of elephant 
stampedes or the persecuticn of witches’ in con- 
temporary America is not. In other words, the 
researcher should use his common sense. There is 
everything to be said for this, but rather than 
pointing up the need for a new concept, it merely 
stresses the cruciality of defining ‘“‘key issue” in a 
way that is not restrictive. 

Crenson attempts to establish the nature of the 
problem more firmly by defining nonissues as 
topics which have not been included on a "com- 
munity's political agenda.'"*? These can be identi- 
fied because “only when advocacy or opposition 
has made an appearance among community lead- 
ers will we say that a topic | a` tiken its piace on 
the local agenia."5 “Community political sys- 
tems," he writes, “may be *moenetrable' where 
certain issues are concerned.’ In other words, 
nondecision making preven's issues crossing the 
boundary from the nonpolitical to the political 
system.? Since Crenson's definition throws an em- 


*5 Crenson, p. 21. 

48 Po!'sby, p. 97. 

“Bachrach and Baratz, pp. 47-51. 

55 Crenson, p. 26. 

* Ibid., p. 29. 

2 Ibid, p. 30. 

5: Ibid, p. 17. 

% The notion of “boundary” is descriptively useful so 
long as one need not be precise about where it actually 
is. It is useful, that is, as a means of drawing attention 
to gross distinctions between general classes of variables. 
Nondecision making, however, requires that the pre- 
cise boundary between political and nonpolitical be 
determined for it is only et this point, in Crenson's 
terms, that it can operate. For the difficulties of 
boundary definition see Samuel E. Finer, "Almond's 
Concept of ‘The Political System’: A Textual Critique," 
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barrassingly large area of public discussion into 
the *nonissue" category, we obviously need rather 
' more selective criteria to determine what topics 
are kept off the “political agenda” through non- 
decision making. After all, every issue, whether 
eventually successful or not, must go through 
some perinatal obscurity. We have no means of 
determining that the alleged nondecision has been 
kept out and is not, in fact, going through a 
lengthy process of legitimation. Drawing the po- 
litical boundary in one place rather than another 
has the effect of creating two classes of event 
where there may. be only one." 

If we look more closely at Crenson's argument 
that nondecision making power can be significant 
only where issues do not become "key," we can 
recognize the weakness of the nondecision case in 
its present form. Since Bachrach and Baratz, and 
Crenson in his case studies, have all focused on 
what clearly have become key issues in their com- 
munities, it is plain that, in the terms of Crenson's 
definition, none of them can have been examining 
significant nondecision-making power. Both issues 
were, as Polsby would argue, eminently research- 
able by decision-making analysis techniques.“ If 
Crenson wishes to establish the lexical convention 
of calling neglected, or nascent, topics "non- 
issues," there can be no objection. What is objec- 
tionable is the claim that this provides a new and 
empirically viable form of political analysis. 


Power 


The concept *nondecision" does not provide 
any new means cf identifying and studying the less 
apparent features of community life that Dahl has 
been accused of ignoring. It offers nothing that is 
not already provided by a decision-making ap- 





Government and Opposition, 5 (Winter, 1969-70), 3- 
21. 

5 Jt is, of course, a perfectly legitimate undertaking 
to inquire why a community did not do this or that. 
If it can be shown that inaction was intentional, then 
it concerns community power. But the result would be 
a community study only in the most limited sense. 
Crenson’s critique of the pluralist position, particularly 
of the muddy notion of indirect influence, is extremely 
well argued. And he displays considerable ingenuity 
in his study of factors influencing the pollution issue 
in fifty-one cities. But since these cities are reduced 
to little more than statistical artifacts, he entirely dis- 
poses of the community baby with the pluralist bath 
water. Of course, in one sense, his is not a community 
study. But it is so clearly advanced as part of a con- 
tinuing debate or. community power, seeking to vali- 
date the current focal concept of that debate, that it 
must be judged in terms of its contribution in that 
direction, and not simply on the more limited terms 
of its subtitle, i.e., “Non-Decisionmaking in the Cities.” 

5 “Insofar as . . . goals are in some way explicitly 
pursued by people in the community, the method of 
Study used in New Haven has a reasonable chance of 
capturing them." Polsby, Community Power and 
Political Theory, p. 97. 
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proach. But that is, of course, merely a method of 
inquiry. In examining power in the community 
the kinds of data collected should be determined 
by our understanding of the concept “power” and 
not by the methodology employed. 

One can at least say of the reputational ap- 
proach to the study of community power that it 
starts from a fairly clear idea of both those linked 
concepts. Power, for examp'e, i volves “the acts 
of men going about the busi: ess of moving other 
men to act in relation to thc mse ves or in relation 
to organic or inorganic tLings.'** And commu- 
nity is the complex of socioeconomic relationships 
within which such a faculty is sustained. Polsby 
correctly points out that such a view presupposes 
that “power is a subsidiary aspect of the com- 
munity's social structure."5 It is an attempt, 
nevertheless, to relate political activity to its com- 
munity environment. “The first and most basic 
presupposition of the pluralist approach," writes 
Polsby, however, “is that nothing categorical can 
be assumed about power in any community.” 
Dahl assumes, instead, the priority of rational 
self-interest within the vaguely limiting frame- 
work of the democratic creed. His approach to 
power, for example, is that “4 has power over 
B to the extent that he can get B to do something 
that B would not otherwise do.'*? The effect of 
this approach, since it focuses on the act of indi- 
vidual choice, is to imply that such choice is the 
most significant aspect of tke polity. The com- 
munity exists only as "an aggregation of indi- 
viduals,”’®° As much may be said of Crenson who 
accepts the pluralist view of power" and ignores 
community entirely. Bachrach and Baratz have 
not sought to come to terms with the community 


55 For sociologists, community has been a key con- 
cept, although Colin Bell and Howard Newby, Com- 
munity Studies (London: Allen and Unwin, 1971), point 
to a current disenchantment with the term (pp. 48-53). 
Political scientists have not, however, tended to regard 
this as a problem requiring much attention. Polsby, 
“Study of Community Power," p. 157, notes that com- 
munity power researchers have adopted a convention] 
perspective by defining community “as a population 
living within legally established city limits." This view 
was. also taken by L. T. Hobhouse, Social Develop- 
ment (London: Allen and Unwin, 1924) who regarded 
“all populations living under a common rule as political 
communities, though they have only the bare bones of 
a common life" (pp. 41-42). Since "community implies 
having something in common" (Ronald Frankenberg, 
Communities in Britain: Social Life in Town and 
Country [London: Penguin, 1966], p. 238), it seems 
reasonable to take the common element as the defining 
characteristic. 

5! Hunter, Community Power Structure, pp. 2-3. 

5! Polsby, p. 7. 

= Ibid., p. 113. 

5° Robert Dahl, “The Concept of Power," Behavioral 
Science, 2 (July, 1957), 201-215, at pp. 202-203, 

® Anton, “Power, Pluralism and Local Politics," p. 
445. 

* Crenson, p. 34. 
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concept. But they have made an elaborate attempt 
to resolve the power problem, an attempt whica 
falls between the two extremes offered by Hunter 
and Dahl. It avoids putting forward definitions at 
the community level of generality, but goes be- 
yond Dahl’s focus on the act of power by insisting 
that there are a variety of types of relationship 
which shape the character of the community. 
They argue that the failure to recognize this va- 
riety has caused observers to overlook what is 
implicit in their general notion of nondecision 
making. 


The Bachrach and Baratz Proposals. In examining 
the two faces of power, Bachrach and Baratz ar- 
gue, one must distinguish among power, author- 
ity, influence, force and manipulation, because 
“while decision-making frequently does involve 
power relationships, it very often does not.” 
Now, the point of interest here does not lie in the 
definitions that they create to sustain these differ- 
ences, but how these are to be applied in an em- 
pirical study. For this purpose Bachrach anc 
Baratz specifically refer to several indicators, all 
of them positively associated with power, and 
either positively or negatively associated with the 
other concepts. The conditions that must be pres- 
ent, for example, before they would agree to the 
use of the concept “power” to describe the means 
of arriving at some conclusion to a situation 
would be as follows. 


(1) There is a conflict of values between A 
and B; 

(2) A threatens B with severe sanctions in the 
event of B’s noncompliance; 

(3) A’s demand, and the severity of the sanc- 
tions, are rationally perceived by B; and 

(4) A gets his way with B’s compliance. 


They feel impelled, however, to make explicit 
the most general feature of power from which 
these more specific conditions follow. Power, they 
argue, is a relational concept.® The consequences 
of drawing particular attention to relationality 
will be discussed after the value of each of these 
four indicators—conflict, sanctions, rationality, 
and compliance—has been examined briefly. 


(i) Conflict. The first questicn that needs asking is 
whether we should be.concerned only with the 
overt signs of conflict, the public words and ac- 
tions that express an opposition of interests; or 
whether we should also include the psychological 
state, the mere awareness of opposed interests. 
Bachrach and Baratz include both in their scheme; 
“a power struggle exists, overtly or covertly, either 
when both sets of contestants are aware of its 


* Bachrach and Baratz, p. 42. 
Ibid., pp. 19-21. 
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existence or when only the less powerful party is 
aware of it."*! But, having made the general state- 
ment, Bachrach and Baratz do not satisfactorily ' 
answer the second question that needs asking. 
How does one then identify conflict? Instead, in 
a section misleadingly entitled “Empirical Identi- 
fication of Nondecisions," they shift the question 
to "what persons or groups in the community are 
especially disfavored under the existing distribu- 
tion of benefits and privileges ?"5* This requires 
an entirely different set of questions being asked 
about the scope and purposes of government. 
Thus they leave the matter unresolved. The final 
question to be put is whether conflict is a necessary 
indicator of power. This can be best answered by 
posing a counter question. Do Bachrach and 
Baratz mean to say that power may not be 
exerted to prevent conflict? Merely asking the 
question suggests the inadequacy of such a view, 
therefore this first indicator of power may be 
summarily dismissed. 


(ii) Sanctions. Bachrach and Baratz do not make 
it clear if they intend to place their several con- 
cepts on some notional "sanctions scale," ranging 
from the case of manipulation (to which sanctions 
are held to be not relevant), through influence and 
authority where there are “no severe sanctions,” 
and power, where the “threat of severe sanctions" 
applies, to the case of force which requires the 
actual "application of severe sanctions.'"*9 Else- 
where they imply that influence involves no sanc- 
tions at all. For example, “the exercise of power 
depends upon potential sanctions, while the exer- 
cise of influence does not."'*" In their discussion of 
authority no reference is made to the subject." 

In view of their emphasis on severity, however, 
it is reasonable to assume that they mean to imply 
a hierarchy of sanctions. But this raises the whole 
question of establishing an acceptable "severity 
scale" against which the interpretation of the 
sanctions by the “patient” in the power relation- 
ship can be measured. This is crucial to their de- 
sign since severity of sanction is the only signifi- 
cant means of distinguishing power from author- 
ity and influence.*? 

Dahl discusses this point in these terms. “Ex- 
actly what constitutes a 'severe' loss or depriva- 
tion is, to be sure, somewnat arbitrary. No doubt 
what a person regards as severe varies a good deal 
with his experiences, culture, bodily conditions, 
and so on. Nevertheless, probably among all 


5 Ibid, p. 50. 

55 Ibid., p. 50. 

“These references are all to Bachrach and Baratz, 
2. 37, Table 1. 

*! Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

8 Ibid. pp. 32-36. 

9 Ibid., p. 37. 
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peoples exile, imprisonment and death would be 
considered severe punishments.””° If such an ap- 

` proach, with its disarming “somewhat,” “no 
doubt," and "probably," is of any use, it certainly 
gives no help to the student of community power. 
But it is the sort of limp conclusion that one is 
driven to if one insists on a necessary connection 
between power and severity of sanction. It also 
places an unjustifiable limitation on the way we 
use the word “power.” For if A is able to get his 
way without resorting to such sanctions, it would 
be decidedly anomalous to say that he was, there- 
fore, not powerful.” 


(iii) Rational Perception. Bachrach and Baratz 
maintain that 


power has a rational attribute: for it to exist, the 
person threatened must comprehend the alternatives 
which face him. . . . In a situation involving power, B 
is rational in the sense that he chooses compliance in- 
stead of defiance because it seems the less of two evils. 
In a situation involving authority, B complies because 
he recognizes that the command is reasonable in terms 
of his own values; in other words, B defers to A, not 
because he fears severe deprivations, but because his 
decision can be raonalized.? ` 


As far as influence is concerned (the only other 
concept characterized by rationality), Bachrach 
and Baratz are less helpful. They do state ex- 
plicitly that "power and influence are alike in that 
each has both rational and relational attributes.” 
But we are left to infer the nature of such rational- 
ity from the example of “the ambitious young 
man who submits unhappily to the every dictate 
of his rich uncle . . . because he admires wealthy 
men (influence)."7* 

They are arguing, then, that rationality is a suffi- 
ciently notable characteristic of these three con- 
cepts to merit particular mention. But consider 
the significance of what they are saying. In the 
case of a "power relationship" B is rational be- 
cause he is dominated by fear; in the case of 
authority B enjoys the vicarious gratification of 


© Robert Dahl, Modern Political Analysis, 2nd ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hail, 1970), 
pp. 32-33. 

4 We continue.to associate power with the ability to 
inflict severe sanctions, but it is not a necessary associ- 
ation. As Anthony de Crespigny, "Power and its 
Forms," Political Studies, 16 (June, 1968), 192—205, 
points out, "If it is wished to make 'power' a technical 
term in the social sciences, it must be stripped of its 
dyslogistic associations. It must be used without any 
limitations concerning the ways in which power may be 
said to be exercised" (p. 193). This analysis- has bene- 
fited considerably from de Crespigny's preliminary 
discussion of power, although his major concern, to 
distinguish between various types of power, is not felt 
to advance the cause of empirical political analysis. 

"7 Bachrach and Baratz, pp. 22 and 34. 

9 Ibid., p. 30. 

“Ibid, p. 31. 
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cherished values and is, therefore, rational; while 
rationality in their example of influence seems to 
mean no more than abject self-abasement. The 
resolution of a situation in any of these terms is 
held to be rational, whereas resolution by force is 
not because, presumably, the act of force does not 
depend for its success on B’s perception. 

Notice that, in the case of power, authority, and 
influence, B is alleged to be rational because he 
has chosen to comply. There is an opportunity 
after the stimulus for B to behave in whichever 
way he wishes; but there must, by definition, be 
some limitation on this freedom implicit in the 
initial stimulus. The rationality of subsequent be- 
havior is, therefore, relative to the restricted defi- 
nition of the situation contained in the stimulus. 
In the case of power, authority, and influence, 
however, B has no control over the stimulus, 
whereas in the case of force the stimulus is, in a 
sense, B’s choice. It is B’s definition of the situa- 
tion in as real a sense as agreement is B’s choice in 
the case of the other concepts. To deny rationality 
in this case, while claiming it for any emotional 
and submissive response, is highly tendentious. 

The purpose of this brief discussion, however, 
is not only to demonstrate that Bachrach and 
Baratz use the term “rational” in a rather inade- 
quate manner, but also to suggest that there is 
little point in trying to base a definition of ra- 
tionality on the subjective state of the particular 
actors in a specific situation, because there are, 
then, no valid grounds for distinguishing between 
rational and irrational behavior. Yet as Frohock 
points out, “If criteria are introduced to allow the 
rational-irrational distinction, then the analytic 
construct gets away from that which it is trying to 
explain, which is the way in which actors ascribe 
meaning to what they do.” To specify rationality 
as a condition of power is unnecessary, then, be- 
cause it raises greater problems than it may solve. 


(iv) Compliance. One of the requirements that 
must be borne in mind in creating definitions of 
abstract concepts is how far the terms of the defi- 
nition vary from conventional usage. A definition 
may, of course, be as arbitrary as the special pur- 
poses of the analyst require. But the more com- 
monplace the concept, the less such semantic 
deviance is acceptable. Power is a commonplace. 
It is part of this commonplace to recognize that a 
man who habitually gets his way is powerful. One 
does not delay such recognition for the testimony 
of compliant former opponents. It is, thus, a 
further limitation on power to suppose that it can 
apply only to those cases where the patient is 


"Frederick Frohock, The Nature of Political In- 
quiry (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1967), 
p. 137. 
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compliant. This would reduce success, which we 
intuitively suppose to be the chief feature of 
power, to a subordinate status. 

If compliance is made into a condition, then it 
follows that power is a term describing a whole 
developing sequence, spread over whatever period 
of time, whose two boundary points, conflict and 
compliance, are separated by threat of severe 
sanctions and rational perception of these. This is 
unwieldy, particularly since it requires that the 
power relationship ceases to exist, for lack of con- 
flict, the moment the patient complies with a com- 
mand. It creates the logically difficult position 
that compliance both creates a power relationship 
and terminates it. 


(v) Relationality. The foregoing discussion has 
indicated the difficulties raised by these indicators 
of power. More than this there is no sign that they 
are specifically directed toward the initial prob- 
lem, which involved an attempted clarification of 
what Bachrach and Baratz describe as the "Two 
Faces of Power.” They have built these concepts 
on a set of terms which describe an individual 
state rather than a political relationship—hence 
the need to emphasize relationality. 

The objection to such an emphasis is, quite 
simply, that there is no concept in the social sci- 
ences that is not relational in some sense. Socio- 
political reality cannot be conceived in terms other 
than those which involve, pertain to, or imply, a 
relationship. It is therefore, quite worthless to 
propose relationality as a distinguishing character- 
istic. Bachrach and Baratz argue that manipula- 
tion does not involve a relationship."5 But all they 
can mean by this is that they believe a relationship 
exists only when both parties are.conscious of each 
other, and also of the terms which are held to con- 
stitute the relationship. Such symmetry is, how- 
ever, neither necessary to comply with conven- 
tional usage, which would not insist on a direct 
link being established, nor reasonable in the de- 
mands it makes for empirical analysis. Relational- 
ity is emphasized, of course, as a rebuttal of the 
view that power is a commodity that can be pos- 
sessed by one person outside the context of any 
relationship. But why go to such lengths to refute 
what is, after all, irrefutable, and equally un- 
demonstrable? 

It is, then, impossible to regard relationality as 
a characteristic of specific “power events" in an 
otherwise nonrelational political field. This latter 
is, to steal a phrase from Bentham, “nonsense on 
stilts." Bachrach and Baratz argue that one must 
“distinguish clearly between power over people 
and power over matter." They overlook therather 


18 Bachrach and Baratz, p. 37. 
" [bid., p. 19. 
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banal point that the political scientist does so by 
choosing not to study matter but people in their , 
political relationships. 


Intention and Effect: The Contextual Alternative. 
If these unnecessary associations are removed 
from the discussion of power, we are left with an 
agent and an effect, and the presumption that the 
agent intended the effect. In this view, then, power 
is simply “the production of intended effects.’’”8 
If a term is used to describe an effect, however, it 
cannot also be used to explain its cause. For exam- 
ple, while we use the word “bang” to describe the 
effect of detonating an explosive, only a child 
would use the same word to describe the explosive 
itself. We develop the ability to distinguish be- 
tween cause and effect. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that power should be treated any differently. 
If it is, then one is faced with the question of what 
creates power, and the answer would have to be 
power. In which case one would be driven to con- 
clude that power is an inherent property of the 
power resource, which is an absurdity. Although 
we say, for example, that money is power, the ex- 
pression is clearly an ellipsis. We know quite well 
that some other agency must intervene before the 
connection is made. This would be either an indi- 
vidual who actively uses money as a resource, or 
the institutionalization of money which may re- 
sult in others responding to what they believe to 
be the wishes of the wealthy without any overt 
prompting to do so by the wealthy themselves. 
Money is, potentially at least, power. But power 
potential cannot be the same as power, by defini- 
tion.” If we continue using the same word to de- 
scribe both we confound understanding by ob- 
scuring what is to be explained. 

Any approach to power which ignores the dis- 
tinction between cause and effect, then, is bound 
to lead to difficulties. But in conventional usage 
we frequently describe someone as powerful out- 
side the context of any particular situation. We 
may thus describe an agent as powerful where 
known to have ben successful in the past, and 
believed to retain the capacity for success. We 
would say that he ''possesses" power, or "is 
powerful." In his case, we would imply, power is 
a cause of success, and it is because of this that he 
can get his way. Yet such an imputation is justified 
by past actions, or by our ready assumption of 
what, in those circumstances, ought to constitute 
power. We could not apply these terms to anyone 
who, although possessing all the objectively ap- 
propriate resources, has never appeared to have 
been intentionally successful. 5? 


" Bertrand Russell, Power: A New Social Analysis . 

(London: Allen and Unwin, 1938), p. 35. 
™See Rose, The Power Structure, pp. 45-53. 
9 See de Crespigny, pp. 192-196. 
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So although conventional usage refers to power 
as cause as well as effect, it does so only where 
there appears to be some known, or assumed, 
record of success. It is a convenient simplification 
where one does not know, or one does not choose 
to spell out, why such success has been possible. 
That general usage will be retained here. Power 
may be variously referred to as being created, 
sought after, possessed, exercised, structured, 
eroded, fragmented or lost. Nothing more than 
the processes related to the "production of in- 
tended effects" is implied. Power, then, has the 
same limited, but graphic, value as “bang.” Rec- 
ognizing the value of a term which points up the 
salient features of our concern does not mean that 
we should be led into believing that that term is 
sufficient explanation in itself. It is more impor- 


tant to consider the context in which power may . 


be discussed. 

One could argue that this is little different from 
the approach adopted by Dahl, which also iso- 
lates a reference point and attempts to encapsulate 
it within a wide range of explanatory data.*! How- 
ever, the similarity should not mask the divergent 
consequences for empirical analysis. 

Dahl’s approach to power is that “4 has power 
over B to the extent that he can get B to do some- 
thing that B would not otherwise do."*? If this is 
adopted as a guide to research, one must first 
identify two parties in interaction, and then estab- 
lish a change of position by either participant 
which can be attributed to the efforts of the other. 
The inevitable result is that one must focus on the 
dynamics of a concretely verifiable relationship. 
It is not possible for such an approach to deal 
with the problem of inaction, which is just as rele- 
vant to the discussion of power. 

The definition adopted here shifts the focus in- 
stead to the intention to produce an effect, as well 
as the effect itself. It does not require that move- 
ment be demonstrated in the position of any other 
party. This means that empirical analysis is freed 
from a preoccupation with the intricacies of an 
ascertainable relationship. It means also that the 
intentions of actors in the community, institu- 


*5 T am grateful to Alan Alexander of Reading Uni- 
versity for his forceful probing on this point. 
82 Dahl, “Concept of Power,” pp. 202-203. 
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tional as well as individual, must be given equal 
status with the problem of effects—which has, so 
far, received the major emphasis.*! This implies, of 
course, that one must establish a causal relation- 
ship between intention and effect before saying 
with any certainty that one has identified an in- 
stance of power. While this may be an ideal posi- 
tion to work toward, one can never demonstrate 
conclusively in the social sciences that any given 
factor is both necessary and sufficient for the pro- 
duction of any given effect. This difficulty indi- 
cates the importance of circumstantial evidence. 
It is more useful to formulate an approach which 
deals with the context of power than to attempt 
to capture power in flagrante delicto, although one 
naturally anticipates that specific conclusions may 
be drawn from such a general account. 


Conclusion. This discussion suggests that the con- 
cept “nondecision” is of no practical value in the 
analysis of community power, because it masks 
the useful distinction that can be made between 
covert control and mobilization of bias, and offers 
nothing which is not already available through 


‘decision-making analysis. The problem it was 


directed toward can be resolved only by adopting 
a more modest approach to the concept "power" 
which does not require the observer to focus on 
individual initiatives within the context of an ob- 
servable relationship, Such an unnecessary restric- 
tion devalues the significance of the context to the 
description of power. It is only by capturing some- 
thing of this that the observer can hope to under- 
stand the forces shaping the relationships that 
constitute the community. There is no shortcut to 
be gained by elaborating a set of stipulative defini- 
tions, as Bachrach and Baratz have attempted. 
The result is merely to inhibit the observer’s 
sensitivity to his surroundings. Since their work 
can be taken primarily as an appeal to this, it is 
unfortunate that the “Two Faces” they have put 
on their concern should both look inward onto a 
definitional maze. 


* A definition of "intentions" and "effects" poses 
no more problems than does a definition of "issue" 
or "decision." In both cases the problem of establish- 
ing a requisite level of significance arises, but can 
be dealt with only by the observer using stated cri- 
teria within the context of a specific study. 
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In a pair of articles published a dozen years ago 
and more extensively in a book-length essay -hat 
appeared in 1970, we expanded the then-existing 
analytical model for studying the political prozess 
(defined to include nongovernmental as wel. as 
governmental actors and institutions).! Ruthlessly . 
oversimplified and somewhat abbreviated, these 
were the assumptions and hypotheses that consti- 
tuted our conceptual framework: 


(a) In most polities, large and small, the dis- 
tribution of benefits and privileges—notab_y, 
income, wealth, power, social status—is highly 
unequal among persons and groups. 

(©) Over a period of time, inequality is sts- 
tained, in its essentials if not entirely, by the 
*mobilization of bias," that is, the prevailing 
norms, precedents, myths, rituals, institutions 
and procedures that operate “in favor of the 
exploitation of some kinds of conflict and the 
suppression of others. .. . '? In other words, 
although those institutions and procedures ap- 
pear to be neutral as between those seeking er.d 
those resisting distributional change, it actuelly 
regulates the nature and extent of conflict. 

(c) The use of power and its correlates is a 
crucial means for sustaining and strengthen:rg 
the mobilization of bias and thereby perpetu- 
ating “unfair shares” in the allocation of bene- 
fits and privileges. The exercise of power 
towards this end is a major form of nondecisian 
making, defined as a process for thwarting. 
latent or manifest challenges to things-as-they- 
are. 

(d) Nondecision making, which is exercised 
both overtly and covertly, can take several 
other forms. The most direct and extreme :s 
resort to force. Just as direct but less extreme is 
exercise of power against would-be change- 
seekers, ranging from intimidation (potentiel 


‘Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, “Two 
Faces of Power," American Political Science Review, 
56 (December, 1962), 947-952; “Decisions and Nor- 
decisions: An Analytical Framework," Americaa 
Politica! Science Review, 57 (September, 1963), 632- 
642; and Power and Poverty: Theory and Practice 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970). 

*E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), r 
71. 


deprivation of valued things) to co-option (po- 
tential rewards). The indirect forms of nonde- 
cision making, however, are the most impor- 
tant: utilization of an existing bias of the politi- 
cal system, such as a norm, precedent, rule or 
procedure; or reshaping and strengthening the 
mobilization of bias as a whole. 


The Concept of Nondecision Making 


Although these ideas have received warm en- 
dorsement from many sources, they have also at- 
tracted strong criticism. Particularly sharp dis- 
sents have been entered by Richard Merelman 
and Raymond Wolfinger.? They are now joined 
by Geoffrey Debnam. 

In his critique of Siolideeicion making, Debnam 
does little more than echo his two predecessors. 
He concedes that the concept "is descriptively 
suggestive of certain possible areas of neglect" in 
investigations of community power, but like them 
contends that “it has not been shaped into a use- 
ful analytic tool. . . . ” Like them, he asserts that 
nonevents and nonissues are unresearchable. And 
like them, he concludes that nondecision making 
creates no demands “which cannot be met by de- 
cision-making analysis.” 

In view of Debnam’s virtual redundancy, why 
do we respond? We do so mainly because we are 
impressed and depressed by the failure of yet 
another competent scholar to recognize, let alone 
grasp, the theoretical significance of the nonde- 
cision-making concept in the larger context of 
explaining the nature and uses of power. As to 
this, two features of our concept are central. The 
first is best expressed by the major assumption 
upon which the concept is grounded: in a rea- 
sonably stable polity, power is mainly exercised 
not by those who make decisions nor by those who 
decide agendas, but by persons and groups who 
direct their energy to shaping or reinforcing pre- 


*Richard M. Merelman, “On the Neo-Elitist Cri- 
tique of Community Power," American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 62 (June, 1968), 451-460; and Ray- 
mond E. Wolfinger, "Nondezisions and the Study of 
Local Politics," American Political Science Review, 
65 (December, 1971), 1063-1080. Our brief com- 
mentary on Merelman, together with his reply, ap- 
pear in American Political Science Review, 62 (De- 
cember, 1968), 1268-1269. 
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dominant norms, precedents, myths, institutions, 
and procedures that undergird and characterize 
the political process. What this means, among 
other things, is that analysis of nondecisions is 
predicated on the assumptions that power is a 
crucial variable and that in studying power, the 
focus should be upon whether or how it is em- 
ployed to sustain or modify the most fundamental 
aspects of political institutions and processes. 
The decision-making model, in stark contrast, in- 
corporates the basic premise that norms, prece- 
dents, and institutions are “givens” within which 
power relationships among actors (e.g., construc- 
tion of decisional agendas, participation in issues- 
resolution) are to be studied. 

Nondecision making in a power context is based 
on the additional presupposition that political 
consensus is commonly shaped by status-quo de- 
fenders, exercising their power resources, and 
operates to prevent challenges to their values and 
interests. Again in sharp contrast, the decision- 
making model is built on the assumption that 
consensus is the result of unguided molding of 
diverse attitudes and beliefs of a large share of the 
population and therefore constitutes no significant 
barrier to entry of important grievances into the 
decisional process. By declining to regard the 
consensual area of politics as a “given” and treat- 
ing it instead as a variable that is modifiable 
through exercise of power and its correlates, we 
add an important dimension to study of the politi- 
cal process. In particular, our approach broadens 
the definition of “political interest" so that it in- 
cludes overt and covert grievances, as well as 
challenges to things-as-they-are that have actually 
become issues.‘ In this way, yet another vital area 
of politics is opened to examination from a per- 
spective that brings into focus both faces of 
power. 

The differences between us and Merelman, 
Wolfinger, and Debnam are epistemological as 


*We suspect that our conception of "interest" is 
still too narrowly drawn to permit a thorough analysis 
of consensus in circumstances where there appears 
to be no dissent in a polity, overt or covert. Perhaps, 
as Matthew A. Crenson suggests in his first-rate 
comparative study of nondecision making (The Un- 
politics of Air Pollution: A Study of Non-Decision- 
making in Two Cities [Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1971]) and as Steven Lukes argues in his bril- 
liant essay, Power: A Radical View (London: Mac- 
millan, 1974), our error is to rely upon a subjective 
conception of interest. For a discussion of this issue as 
it re'ates to "false" consciousness, see Isaac D. Bal- 
bus, "The Concept of Interest in Pluralist and Marx- 
ist Analysis," Politics and Society, 1 (February, 1971), 
pp. 151-177; William E. Connolly The Terms of 
Political Discourse (Lexington: D. C. Heath, 1974), 
pp. 45-85; and Peter Bachrach, “Interest, Participa- 
tion and Democratic Theory,” in Participation, ed. 
Roland Pennock and John Chapman (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1975). 
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well as conceptual. All three of our severe critics 
have been able to demonstrate, at least to their 
own satisfaction, that empirical verification of 
nondecision making is difficult, if not impossible. 
But none has been able to demolish our proposi- 
tion that this second face of power is actually 
exercised in the real world; witness Debnam’s 
concession that it “is descriptively suggestive of 
certain possible areas of neglect. ...” Unre- 
lenting empiricists all, they find themselves in a 
tight corner. They must either pretend that there 
is no "second face” of power, limiting the scope 
of their inquiry to what is empirically determin- 
able and thereby running the risk that they will 
seriously misrepresent reality. Alternatively, they 
can claim, as Debnam does, that (1) nondecision 
making is simply covert control; (2) covert con- 
trol can be analyzed in the same manner as overt 
control; and therefore (3) nondecision making is 
not a distinctive phenomenon and can be dis- 
carded on the ground of redundancy. The errors 
here, as we shall stress below, are that Debnam 
seriously misconstrues the nature of nondecision 
making and, by trying to rule out the phenomenon 
also asks empirical investigators to run the risk of 
seriously misrepresenting reality. 

The way out of this false dilemma is obvious, 
however distasteful to the empiricists. It is to 
adopt an analytical model that incorporates hy- 
potheses which, while difficult to verify empiri- 
cally, compel the investigator to explore a broader 
range of aspects of the polity within a power con- 
text. The product of the research may well be im- 
pressionistic or ill-supported by data, but better 
this than compounding the error by ignoring alto- 
gether the elusive elements. To make the point in 
more general terms, while we recognize that theo- 
retical propositions must always be tested by 
reference to verifiable data, we also insist that 
theory is another important form of knowledge 
that must be encouraged to produce new, ex- 
panded, fruitful ways to understand politics. It is 
a reasonable expectation that as it performs this 
task, it will spur empiricists to devise appropriate 
techniques to test its validity. 


Forms of Nondecision Making 


Debnam's critique of our works suffers addi- 
tionally from his serious misunderstanding of the 
forms of nondecision making. Because others may 
share his confusion, we now address his mistaken 
inference that there are two major forms of 
power's second face—covert control and mobili- 
zation of bias. 

The notion of covert control is both too broad 
and too narrow to qualify as a form of nonde- 
cision making. It is too broad because both faces 
of power can be exercised covertly. For example, 
a legislator may be bribed covertly as a means of 
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keeping a grievance from becoming a political 
issue (nondecision making) or to assure victory in 
the decision-making arena. The same applies to 
covert threats of blackmail, physical violence, po- 
litical threats, and the like. These covert strategies 
may be used either to prevent issues from sur- 
facing (nondecision making) or winning issues 
once they have surfaced (decision making). It is 
too narrow because there are numerous ways in 
which nondecision making is overt; among sev- 
eral illustrations we gave in Power and Poverty 
(pp. 44-45) are co-option of opponents, public 
denial of legitimacy to demands for change, and 
deflection of challenges by referring grievances to 
study commissions. 

Our concern over Debnam’s error here goes 
well beyond annoyance at his slovenly reading and 
analysis of our work. By construing nondecision 
making as covert control, he carefully sets up the 
further argument that the concept is redundant. 
What else can be concluded from his subsequent 
assertion that by “a sensible application of the 
techniques of decision-making analysis" the in- 
vestipator can observe decisions—and thus the 
exercise of power and its correlates—on the covert 
level of politics as well as in the formal decision- 
making arena ? 

The allegation of redundancy would indeed be 
valid if the two faces of power on the covert level 
were used for the same purposes. They are not. 
Nondecision making serves a radically different 
Set of purposes than does decision making, and 
on both levels of the political process. Debnam's 
failure to catch this crucial distinction is matched 
by his inability to explain satisfactorily how de- 
cision-making analysis can capture those “‘possi- 
ble areas of neglect” of which nondecision making 
is “descriptively suggestive.” 

What is especially puzzling in this respect is his 
lack of concern about how the techniques of de- 
cision-making analysis can adequately serve to 
identify nondecisions, when the concepts of de- 
cision making and nondecision making are 
grounded upon such different and conflicting as- 
sumptions—-assumptions pertaining to the scope 
and openness of the political arena, the genuine- 
ness of consensus, the neutrality of political insti- 
tutions, and the concept of interest. Turning his 
back on such theoretical concerns, he is content 
to assert grandly but vaguely that “if an observer 
has reason to believe that a problem exists in a 
community, then it isa modest assumption that an 
example of that problem will produce some signifi- 
cant evidence concerning the nature of power in 
that community.” 

The simplicity of this approach is beguiling. But 
in the absence of some conceptual framework that 
provides an adequate basis for observing the in- 
teraction of the two dimensions of power with 
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political institutions and prevailing social values, 
the analyst will be only partially equipped, limited 


to studying only the “first face" of power. Under . 


Debnam’s approach, how is the observer to de- 
termine that the problem exists because of a de- 
cision, as opposed to one form or more of what 
we define as nondecisions? On these questions 
Debnam is silent, apparently asking us to have 
faith that he knows what to examine and how, 
and that in the process he will produce some sig- 
nificant evidence about power. 

No less distressing is his erroneous conclusion 
that we view the mobilization of bias as a form 
of nondecision making. In very plain language, 
we said (Power and Poverty, p. 44), “The primary 
method for sustaining a given mobilization of bias 
is nondecision-making." We went on, there and 
subsequently, to distinguish carefully between 
those who exercise power to create, shape or rein- 
force the mobilization of bias and the mobiliza- 
tion of bias itself, secure in the understanding that 
failure to make the distinction could lead to the 
error of focusing solely upon the mobilization of 
bias to the exclusion of actors who exercise power 
and its correlates to sustain the mobilization and 
make it politically effective. Here again, however, 
we suspect that Debnam's misreading was more 
deliberate than accidental. By enveloping the 
exercise of power within the mobilization of bias, 
he eliminates in his own mind the interaction be- 
tween actors and the mobilization of bias and, in 
doing so, permits the conclusion that nonde- 
cisions (at least in this form) are non-events. The 
way is then open for him to ask, quoting Nelson 
Polsby, “Which non-events are to be regarded as 
significant ?” 

Two points must be reiterated before ad- 
dressing this question. First, nondecision making 
(almost invariably, Debnam and others of like 
mind speak of “nondecisions,” a noun, rather 
than "nondecision making," a gerund that con- 
notes active exercise of power) is an act, per- 
formed either overtly or covertly, that is suscep- 
tible to observation and analysis. Second, the 
mobilization of bias is an effective instrument of 
power and is also observable in its nature and 
impact; true, it is not an "event," but its existence 
is demonstrable both by reference to its impact 
upon those who wish to transform their griev- 
ances into issues and by reference to its linkage to 
power wielders (nondecision makers) who shape 
and support it. The observability of both non- 
decision making and the mobilization of bias, in 


5 Debnam's argument on this point is contradictory. 
On one hand, he contends acts of this kind can be 
observed through use of techniques of decision- 
making analysis. Yet, on the other hand, he charac- 
terizes such acts as nonevents and therefore non- 
observable. 
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other words, is materially assisted by their inter- 
action and their direct or indirect effect upon po- 
tential issue raisers. f 

To return to the question at hand, the criterion 
or criteria for determining if a nondecision is sig- 
nificant, we have answered straightforwardly: A 
potentially key issue “is one that involves a 
genuine challenge to the resources of power or 
authority of those who currently dominate the 
process by which policy outputs in the system are 
determined” (Power and Poverty, pp. 47-48). Can 
potentially key issues, so defined, be identified 
empirically ? And can the same be said about non- 
decision making and the mobilization of bias? 

Our research in Baltimore is not the only evi- 
dence in support of affirmative answers to these 
questions. We cite additionally the excellent study 
by Verba and Nie, which exemplifies the feasibil- 
ity of identifying a comparatively subtle form of 
mobilization of bias, coupled with supportive 
nondecision making within a large polity.* 

The study confirms the standard socioeconomic 
model of political participation: upper-status 
citizens—the more affluent, educated, and pres- 
tigious—are significantly more active politically 
than other members of the polity. The participa- 
tory gap between social classes is increased by 
other forces which the study details. Among the 
findings is that those who most need to participate 
in the political process are the nonparticipants. 
Because they are for all practical purposes outside 
the process, they have little or no influence either 
in shaping policy or, more importantly, in deter- 
mining which issues reach the decision-making 
arena. Those who do set the agenda have interests 
that are markedly different from those of non- 
' participants." 

Verba and Nie interpret these findings as evi- 
dence that participatory institutions and rights in 
the United States, although unequally utilized, 
are politically neutral. "Equal rights to partici- 
pate," the authors observe, “are just that: rights, 
not obligations. Some may take advantage of 
these rights, others may not."5 They even claim 
that "participation remains a powerful social 
force for increasing or decreasing inequalities. It 
depends on who takes advantage of it.''? 

Viewed from our perspective, however, a differ- 
ent interpretation is possible. If rights to partici- 
pate are considered, not in abstract terms, but by 
reference to the way in which they are actually 
used, by whom, and with what effects over time, it 
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tory system as class-biased. The belief in the 
system's neutrality precludes open consideration 
of alternatives to it, such as proposals for work- 
ers’ control of industry and neighborhood govern- 
ments. Put differently, so long as the existing 
participatory system's legitimacy remains unim- 
pugned, grievances about it will fail to get on the 
decisional agenda and changes in it will fail to be 
made. 

Verba and Nie's work is defective to the extent 
that it overlooks this critical point. What is more 
important, their neglect contributes in a small 
but nontrivial way to reinforcement of the mo- 
bilization of bias in favor of the established par- 
ticipatory system. Thus, although they were 
probably unconscious of doing so, they were 
engaging in a form of nondecision making. 


The Meaning of Power and Its Correlates 


Debnam devotes the concluding section to an 
extended disquisition on our definitions of power 
and its correlates. In doing so, he has read much 
more into our definitional exercise than we in- 
tended. Our purpose was simply to distinguish 
rigorously among a group of concepts that are 
generally regarded as synonymous, in the interest 
of a greater degree of analytical and expository 
precision. The importance of doing this is under- 
lined by Debnam's misapprehension, for in- 
stance, that "severity of sanction is the only 
significant means of distinguishing power from 
authority and influence." We labored—evidently 
without success in Debnam's case—to make the 
point that sanctions are not invoked at all in 
situations involving authority and influence, 
whereas in power relationships sanctions are 
threatened but not invoked. 

We certainly did not mean, as Debnam charges, 
that politicel analysts should spend their time, 
with our little lexicon at hand, separating and 
dissecting the attributes of power and its corre- 
lates. That would indeed be a waste of time. 
Nowhere in our writing, expressly or by implica- 
tion, did we subscribe to such an approach. To 
the contrary, all of our definitional efforts were 
carefully cast in a broad political context. We 
concede, however, the validity of one of his criti- 
cisms of our conception of power: it is more 
relevant to an individual state than to a political 
relationship. Ironically, the same criticism can be 
leveled at Debnam's conception of power, which 
focuses upon “‘the intention to produce an effect" 
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of power, to quote from our essay, “our main 
concern is not whether the defenders of the status 
quo use their power consciously, but rather iT ard 
how they exercise it and what effect it has on the 
political process and other actors within the 3ys- 
tem" (Power and Poverty, p. 50). Dennis Wrong 
nicely illustrates the relationship between power 
and unintended effects: “It is only becars2 a 
mother exercises socially approved power cver 
her children that she may unintentionally shape 
their personalities along lines that are repugnant 
to her and defeat her most cherished hopes. ? 

Second, we recognize the existence of indi-e-t 
power relationships, i.e., those in which communi- 
cation between the power wielder and the power 
receiver is wholly or partial obstructed. This 
kind of situation is well exemplified by situa-ions 
in which power is successfully employed to sup- 
press a prospective challenge to the status quo. In 
fact, it often happens that neither A nor Bis aware 
of the other's existence, yet one can exercise power 
over the other. Contrary to our earlier belief, 
then, "clear communication" between them is aot 
a necessary condition of a power relationship. it 
is necessary that B be aware that, contrary to h:s 
wishes, he is unable to elevate his grievance to the 
status of public issue without violating “the 
rules”; and that the rules, which are created cr 
reinforced by an exercise of power, are a barrier 
against his conversion of the grievance into an 
issue. If he chooses, however, to resist the rules 
and thereby invite invocation of the sanction (e.g., 
strong social disapproval or physical punisk- 
ment), the attempt to exercise power has failec. 
The manner in which A exercises power over £ ia 
this kind of situation should no more be dis- 
counted because of its indirect character than 
should the exercise of power by a general against 
his foot soldiers. In the former case, power 5 
brought to bear through prevailing norms and 
institutions; in the latter, through a chain of 
command. 

Third, in our essay we proposed a causal view 
of power, asserting that “to the extent that a per- 

? Dennis H. Wrong, “Some Problems in Defining 


Social Power," American Journal of Sociology 73 
(May, 1968), 673-681, at 677. 
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son or group—consciously or unconsciously— 
creates or reinforces barriers to the public airing * 
of policy conflicts, that person or group has 
power" (Power and Poverty, p. 8). This formula- 
tion is excessively stringent in implying that A 
exercises power only when it is a necessary and 
sufficient condition of gaining B's compliance. If 
the necessary-and-sufficient test were held to, 
there would be few instances, individual or social, 
in which it could be shown that power was exer- 
cised. Especially would this be true when power 
is exerted in order to shape or reinforce a mobili- 
zation of bias as a shield against a potential issue 
that threatens to become actualized. Here the re- 
lationship is indirect and thus the causal connec- 
tion between 4’s action and B’s response is usu- 
ally loose. À more useful formulation of power is 
one which states that a person or group exercises 
power to the extent that he, she or it contributes 
to shaping or strengthening barriers to public 
airing of grievances.! The problem confronting 
the analyst is judging the extent of the contribu- 
tion, a difficult task and one that certainly does 
not invite exactitude. 


Conclusion 


In summary, our approach to power overlaps 
in important respects that of Debnam and others 
whose views he represents. Most notably, we 
accept with few reservations their generalizations 
about and mode of inquiry into the decision- 
making face of power. But let no one mistake the 
extent of difference between us and them. 

The essence of the difference can be stated 
simply: For us, but not Debnam and his cohorts, 
the test of a construct's worth is the contribution 
it makes toward gaining a full understanding of 
the nature and uses of power in a polity. Empirical 
verification is much to be desired but it is not 
foremost in importance. What is foremost is a 
solid conceptual framework. Toward that we are 
building, the dogmatic empiricists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


? Bor a defense of this position, see Petro Georgiou, 
"The Concept of Power: A Critique and an Alterna- i. 
tive" (Unpublished; University of Melbourne, 1974). 


Rejoinder to “Comment” 


« by Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz 


GEOFFREY DEBNAM 
University of Otago, New Zealand 


Bachrach and Baratz argue that a decision- 
making approach carries certain necessary as- 
sumptions concerning the nature of the political 
process, and that these assumptions cause re- 
search to be focused on a limited area of the 
political process. They take this view, I believe, 
because they have confused a decision-making 
approach with a pluralist approach. It is interest- 
ing to note that what they have to say on the basic 
assumptions of “the decision-making model” 
represents the argument raised by them in their 
first article “The Two Faces of Power,” but which 
was there directed against the pluralist model. 
Only if one is prepared to believe that the pluralist 
interpretation of decision-making analysis is alone 
valid can one then indulge in the sleight of hand 
necessary to condemn any decision-making ap- 
proach for “pluralist sins.” 

_ Amny method of study may legitimately be modi- 
fied to suit the purposes of the researcher. Snyder 
for example suggested that decision-making analy- 
sis should focus on decisions "made within the 
governmental structure,’ but this proposal was 
dependent on a restricted view of the nature of 
authority which suited Snyder's preoccupation 
with foreign policy making. Dahl’s research de- 
sign for his New Haven study excluded a wide 
variety of decisions on the reasonable grounds of 
economy, and his choice was rationalized on 

; pluralist premises. In neither case did the choice 
of focus spring from the theoretical imperatives 
of a decision-making approach. The researcher 
had to import other criteria to sort his way 
through the heap. - 

So whether a decision is made within the gov- 
ernmental structure or outside it; whether it is a 
decision to act or not to act, to decide or not to 
decide, covert or overt; whether it is made by the 

. hero or the villain; whether it is readily identi- 

: fiable in formal terms, or whether it is assumed 
from the observation of'its consequences, the 
short answer is that it may be encompassed within 
a decision-making approach. There is no reason 
that anyone making this assumption should have 
any more difficulty in recognizing and analyzing 
the forms, processes, and instances of status-quo 


1 Richard C. Snyder, “A Decision-Making Ap- 
proach to the Study of Political Power,” in Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Politics, ed. Roland Young 
«< (Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 
1958), p. 16. 


dominance than Bachrach and Baratz themselves. 
After all, as they point out, “a nondecision, as we 
define it, is a decision." And, lest the point should 
go unnoticed, a decision is a decision, is a de- 
cision! A decision-making approach is adequate 
to deal with the analysis of decisions, whatever 
alternative name they are given. 

Bachrach and Baratz have made some specific 
charges of inaccuracy in my analysis. They claim, 
for example, that I am wrong to suggest that what 
they describe as nondecision making can be said 
to have two forms. In refuting this suggestion they 
quote their own statement that "the primary 
method for sustaining a given mobilization of bias 
is nondecision-making.” The implication from 
this isolated sentence is clearly that mobilization 
of bias cannot therefore itself be a form of non- 
decision making. If Bachrach and Baratz were 
consistent, this would be all that needed to be 
said. But since a nondecision “‘is a decision that 
results in suppression or thwarting of a latent or 
manifest challenge to the values or interests of the 
decision maker,” then clearly any agent effecting 
such a decision must be a nondecision maker. Can 
the mobilization of bias be held to produce such 
effects? Bachrach and Baratz can certainly be 
cited in support of such a view. Their reference to 
the unconscious creation or reinforcement of bar- 
riers to the public airing of conflicts can be in- 
terpreted in no other way, and neither can the 
statement in their comment that “mobilization of 
bias . . actually regulates the nature and extent 
of conflict.” 

Whether the phrase “covert control” is regarded 
as an accurate description of the other form of 
nondecision making depends on whether one can 
envisage a situation where a status-quo defender 
resorts to the exploitation of “prevailing norms, 
precedents, myths, rituals, institutions and pro- 
cedures” and where he is explicit about his objec- 
tives. The assumption behind my description is 
that the overwhelming majority of occasions will 
involve a decision whose true intention is not 
made explicit to the “victims.” Bachrach and 
Baratz’s objection, then, seems to be based on a 
misunderstanding of my use of the term “covert.” 
I mean that the purpose is hidden, not necessarily 
th: action which embodies the purpose. 

The third section of their “Comment,” refer- 
ring to my discussion of their definitions of power 
and its correlates, is disingenuous. They certainlv 
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do not contest the substance of my argument, ex- 
cept in one small instance to which I refer below. 
Instead they suggest that in some further un- 
stated way, which by implication invalidates my 
critique, I have gone beyond the purpose of their 
discussion. It is as well to bear in mind that this 
purpose “was simply to distinguish rigorovsly 
among a group of concepts that are generally re- 
garded as synonymous, in the interest of a greater 
degree of analytical and expository precision" 
(emphasis added). The object of my critique is to 
show that they have failed to do this. If they dis- 
agree with my argument, they should explain zhe 
grounds of their disagreement and not fall beck 
on the suggestion that I have taken them too 
seriously. 

The only grounds on which they attack my 
critique is that I have misunderstood their refer- 
ences to sanctions. Should anyone care to read 
through the relevant sections, they will see that 
Bachrach and Baratz state that there are “no 
severe sanctions" in the case of influence and 
authority, and that I take them to mean that there 
are sanctions of some sort, but that they are not 
severe. Why should they qualify what they mean 
to be absolute? But since I argue that “sanction” 
is a worthless means of distinguishing between 
power and its correlates, surely their response is 
misdirected. 

A similar level of confusion is reflected in their 
reference to my approach to power which tkey 
claim is open to the same criticism that I level 
against their formulation—that it has “more rele- 
vance to a description of an individual state than 
a political relationship.” In attempting to substen- 
tiate this they cite my emphasis on “the intention 
to produce an effect” yet ignore the further refer- 
ence three sentences later to “the intentions of 
actors in the community, institutional as well as 
individual” (emphasis added). I cannot imagine it 
necessary to explain the significance of my refer- 
ence to "institutional" in this context. 

There are other points where Bachrach aad 
Baratz make claims on my behalf to which I do 
not subscribe, but an enumeration of minor 
grievances becomes tedious. I would prefer to 
move on to their comment that I have present2d 
no guide as to how I would structure an alterna- 
tive approach—which was, of course, peripheral 
to my main concern of demonstrating the incon- 
sistencies and inadequacy of their work. I sug- 
gested, though, that the study of power would 
have to be couched in terms which embrace both 
intentions and effects. Since this would not oe 
sufficiently specific for a focused inquiry I noted 
that the observer must attack the problem “from 
a perspective he determines himself, or which 
emerges from the community he chooses io 
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study.” Similarly, Bachrach and Baratz have sug- 
gested that any discussion of power should em- 
brace both decision making and what they choose 
to call nondecision making. They nevertheless 
have to provide a focus for their empirical study 
by referring to criteria which are extrinsic to those 
concepts. “An empirical analysis of the relation- 
ship between the anti-poverty effort and the po- 
litical process in Baltimore, Maryland"? is, surely, 
both (a) an exercise which they thought would be 
favorable to a demonstration of their views, and 


(b) a topic which they think' is important. This is - 


perfectly legitimate. There is no reason why they 
should deplore in my case a procedure which they 
have followed in their own—unless they feel that 
they have done more. 

I agree with them, though, thet the words 
power, authority, coercion, influence and manipu- 
lation have different meanings. My intuitive sense 
of the ordering of these concepts is as follows. 
Power is treated at sufficient length in my article. 
It is the generic term anc the one which is used to 
denote an outcome but which cannot therefore be 
used to explain the causes of that event. Authority 
and coercion are the bases of power. In the ex- 
treme cases they can themselves account for the 
production of an intended effect. I may accede to 
a request because I regard it as unquestionably 
authoritative (that I recognize a duly elected 
leader, or accept the advice of an expert), or be- 
cause it is so coercive that I have no choice but to 
submit to what I regard as an alien interpretation 
of my situation. But situations are rarely so 
straightforward. Where there are no clear and 
compelling imperatives there is scope for influ- 
ence. And. the language of influence will be more 
or less authoritative or coercive. Influence, then, 
is to be distinguished from authority and coercion 
in that it is not a power base but is the way we de- 
scribe the exploitation of such a base. Manipula- 
tion is a closely related term. It refers, however, to 
the covert use of a power base, 

This simpler formulation emphasizes that co- 
ercion is, with authority, an equally significant 
theoretical aspect of power, rather than being 
merely one amongst a variety of concepts. Power 
is frequently used as a term denoting the posses- 
sion of a faculty which is neither authoritative 
nor coercive. Authority and coercion, between 
them, though, describe the limits of legitimate and 
nonlegitimate action. This states briefly what is 
contentious and would need elaboration. But 
where these terms are removed from the center of 
political analysis and replaced by power masquer- 


? Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, Power and 
Poverty: Theory and Practice (New York: Oxfordi 
University Press, 1970), p. viii. 
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ading as a term of technical virtuosity, it is easy to 

; overlook the problems of public morality that 
Bachrach and Baratz are so properly concerned 
with. 

In view of the length of their “Comment,” and 
of the period of time since their ideas were first 
mooted (twelve years), it is significant that they 
have been unable to attempt a more coherent 
justification of their position. That such is neces- 
sary should be apparent from their lament that 
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“yet another competent scholar” has failed to ap- 
preciate their argument. They try to resolve the 
problem too easily in my case by attributing it to 
my “slovenly reading and analysis” as they de- 
scribe it. But it may well be time for them to con- 
sider the possibility that there are serious difficul- 
ties in their theoretical work. Before they attempt 
to build the "solid conceptual framework” that 
they promise, they should inspect the foundations 
more closely. 


On the Apparent Paradox of Participation: A New Proposal 


GERALD S. STROM 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


In his Economic Theory of Democracy, Anthony 
Downs reached the conclusion that voting is usu- 
ally an irrational act.! Given that voting is costly 
in time and effort involved in getting to the polls 
and making a decision and given that the prob- 
ability any one voter can affect the outcome di- 
minishes very rapidly as the number of voters in- 
creases, it appears that a rational, utility-maximiz- 
ing citizen will most probably abstain. Only if the 
citizen perceives a phenomenally large difference 
between (or among) the candidates or if the naum- 
ber of voters is small will he go to the polls. 

Empirically, however, we know that substan- 
tially more than half of all eligible voters go to the 
polls in American presidential elections where the 
probability of any one voter’s affecting the out- 
come is smaller than in any other election. If 
Downs is correct, at least half of the American 
electorate is irrational. But of what validity is a 
rational choice theory which characterizes most 
individuals as irrational? For this reason, tkheo- 
rists have attempted to modify Downs’s theory so 
as to allow it to better explain why some raticnal 
citizens vote while others abstain. 

Some of these revisions, like that presented by 
Riker and Ordeshook, have simply added vari- 
ables to the original Downs theory so as to make 
voting rational for some substantial group of 
citizens.? Others, like Ferejohn and Fiorina, have 
substituted a different calculus of rationality for 
Downs's expected utility model? Under close 
examination, however, each of these revisions ap- 
pears to involve theoretical and empirical prob- 
lems of the same order of magnitude as Downs's 
original theory. I discuss these theories and their 
related problems in the next section. Following 
this I present a new though seemingly obvious 


modification of the Downs theory, which will, I 


believe, substantially improve the empirical valid- 
ity of his theory while avoiding the problems asso- 
ciated with the other revisions. 


* Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), p. 274. 

? William H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, “A 
Theory of the Calculus of Voting," American Po- 
litical Science Review, 62 (March, 1968), 25-42. 
See also William H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, 
An Introduction to Positive Political Theory (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973), chap. 3. 

John A Ferejohn and Morris P. Fiorina, “The 
Paradox of Not Voting: A Decision-Theoretic Anzly- 
sis," American Political Science Review, 68 (June, 
1974), 525-536. 


Previous Theories 


Using the notation of Riker and Ordeshook, 
Downs's original theory zan be represented by the 
following equation: 


(1) R-pPB-—C 


where R is the satisfaction, in utiles, a voter will 
receive from voting, B is the difference in utility, 
in utiles, that a voter perceives between his most 
and least preferred candidate, P is the probability 
that a voter will himself bring about benefit B by 
voting, and C is the cost, in utiles, of voting.! In 
the Downs model, if R:>0, citizen i votes; if 
R:<0, he abstains. Assuming C;>0, the only 
way for R; to be greater than zero is for PB» C. 
But as the number of voters increases, P declines 
rapidly so that for any actual election, P is likely 
to be very small. In turn this implies that B must 
be very large or else PB €C and the citizen ab- 
stains. As one example, Tullock has shown that 
where C equals one utile and P equals .000,000,1, 
even a B of 10,000 utiles is insufficient to cause a ra- 
tional citizen to vote (in fact, in this case B must 
be larger than 10,000,000 in order to make 
PBzC)5 

The major solution to this problem suggested 
by Riker and Ordeshook is to add a variable D to 
the original Downs equation.’ This new variable 
is equal to the utility a citizen receives from the 
act of voting, regardless of who wins the election. 
That is, it is the "satisfaction [derived] from com- 
pliance with the ethic of voting,” from “affirming 
allegiance to the political system," from “affirm- 
ing a partisan preference," etc.? From its defini- 
tion it is assumed D>O and that: 


Q) R=PB-C+D. 


Thus, what Riker and Ordeshook have done is to 
insure that R can be positive for a substantial set 


Riker and Ordeshook, "Calculus," p. 25. 

5 Technically the condition R, > 0 is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition. For example, if for 
individual i, R, is positive he still may not vote if 
some alternative activity to voting gave him greater 
utility. R; > 0 is sufficient only when it is assumed 
that the maximum utility of all alternatives to voting 
is 0, Inasmuch as R, > 0 is a nice shorthand notation 
such an assumption is made in this paper. 

? Gordon Tullock, Toward a Mathematics of Poli- 


tics (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 


1967), p. 110. 
"Riker and Ordeshook, “Calculus,” pp. 27-28. 
5 ]bid., p. 28. 
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Table 1. Empirical Test of the Riker-Ordeshook Calculus of Voting? 








“Citizen Duty" Score 











High Medium Low 
Expected closeness of High Low High Low High Low 
election result P.D. P.D. P.D. P.D. P.D. P.D. 
Close 91% 83% 85% 7195 63% 44%, 
Not Close 86% 7495 771% 7195 62% 39% 





(P.D. — party differential; i.e., a measure of B.) 


of citizens even if they can have no influence on 
the outcome of an election. 

Is this a satisfactory solution? To answer this 
question one must distinguish between the em- 
pirical merits of their solution (does it allow us to 
better explain voting) and the theoretical merits 
(how well does it fit in with a rational choice 
model) Having made this distinction, one can 
say that empirically the Riker and Ordeshook re- 
visions have merit, while theoretically their re- 
visions are problematical. 

Consider first the empirical merits. Table 1 is a 
reduced version of the camplex Table 3 of Riker 
and Ordeshook. The first thing to note in this 
table is that the original Downs theory has some 
empirical validity. When voters expect an election 
to be close (i.e., when P is relatively large) as well 
as when there is a high B (i.e., the voter perceives a 
large difference between the candidates), more 
citizens vote. But it is clear in the table that these 
are minor effects compared to the effect of the 
D-term as measured by “Citizen Duty” scores. 
As D declines, the per cent voting declines much 
more rapidly than when B declines or P increases. 
Hence, the Riker-Ordeshook revision adds con- 
siderable explanatory power to the original 
Downs model. 

Theoretically, however, the Riker-Ordeshook 
theory creates a major problem. As Barry notes: 
Riker [and Ordeshook say]... that people vote be- 


cause they derive satisfaction from voting for reasons 
entirely divorced from the hope that it will bring the 


- desired results. This may well be true but it does not 


` leave any scope for an eccnomic model to come be- 


tween the premises and the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained. Instead, the ques-ion shifts back to: ‘Why 
do some people have this kind of motivation more 
strongly than others 7^1? 


In other words, knowing that the PB term of the 
Downsian equation is likely to be quite small, the 


° This table is taken from Brian Barry, Sociologists, 
Economists, and Democracy, Themes and Issues in 
į Modern P dd (London:  Collier-Macmillan, 
f 1970), p 

ar Ibid, E P 


Riker-Ordeshook revisions essentially reduce the 
Downs theory to: 


(3) R=D-C. 


Given that both Cand D (as defined by Riker and 
Ordeshook) are likely to be constants, it can be 
seen that in the Riker-Ordeshook model, the de- 
cision to vote or not to vote is largely independent 
of the particulars of specific elections. 

Ferejohn and Fiorina attempt to improve upon 
this state of the theory by scrapping the expected 
utility model and substituting in its place Savage’s 
minimax regret criterion.!! Under this criterion, a 
citizen "chooses the act which minimizes his 
maximum regret.”!? This is illustrated in Table 2, 
identical to Table 3 of Ferejohn and Fiorina.” In 
constructing this table Ferejohn and Fiorina 
standardized the voters utility function so that the 
utility of candidate 1 (the most preferred candi- 
date) winning is 1, and the utility of candidate 2 
winning is 0. 

The symbols used in this table have the following 
ing meaning: 


Si: Candidate 1 (the most preferred candidate) 
wins by more than, one vote without the 
citizen’s vote 

Ss: Candidate 1 wins by exactly one vote with- 
out the citizen’s vote 

S3: Candidate 1 and candidate 2 tie: (a coin 
flip decides winner) without the citizen's 
vote 

S4: Candidate 2 wins by exactly one vote with- 
out the citizen's vote 

Ss: Candidate 2 wins by more than one vote 
without the citizen's vote 

Vi: The citizen votes for candidate 1 

V;: The citizen votes for candidate 2 


A: The citizen abstains 


In this table the maximum “regrets” for each 
row are C, 1, and 1/2-C respectively. From the 


“Ferejohn and Fiorina, pp. 527-528. 
22 Ibid., p. 528. 
9! Ibid, 
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Table 2. Regret Matrix for Two-Candidate Election - 
Acts Si S5 S; 3 S. 4 S 5 
Vi c c 0 0 c 
V» c 1/24 -c 1 1/2 c 
A 0 0 1/2-c 1/2-c 0 





Assumption: 1/2>c. 


c «1/2 assumption, V2, voting for the least pre- 
ferred candidate is not viable because c<1/2<1 
and hence, strategy V, dominates V2. Similarly, 
strategy A dominates V». Thus, in a two-candidate 
contest, a citizen either votes for his most pre- 
ferred candidate or abstains. But a distinction can 
also be made between these two; if the maximum 
regret of V, is less than the maximum regret of 
A, the citizen will elect strategy Vi. That is 
c«1/2—C, which implies that he will vote for 
candidate 1 if c «1/4. Substantively, he will vote 
if his costs of voting are less than one-fourth of 
the difference between his most-preferred and 
least-preferred candidate. 

To see that this is not equivalent to the expected 
utility solution of Downs, consider the previous 
example where a citizen would gain 10,000 units 
of utility if his most-preferred candidate won the 
election and zero if his most-preferred candidate 
lost. Remember that it cost him 1 utile to vote and 
that the probability he would decide the election 
was .000,000,1. Under an expected utility model 
this citizen would not vote. But he would vote if 
he were a minimizer of maximum regret for 
10,000—0>.25=1/4C. Hence the Ferejohn- 
Fiorina model predicts a higher level of voting 
than does the Downs model. 

Jt is thus clear how Ferejohn and Fiorina 
“solved” the paradox of participation; they found 
a means of eliminating P, the probability that a 
citizen, by voting, would affect the outcome. In 


Table 3. Relevant Electoral Outcomes 
for a Two-Candidate Election 








Description 





O1 Candidate 1, the most preferred candidate 
wins by more than one vote. 


Oz Candidate 1 wins by exactly one vote. 

O: Candidate 1 and Candidate 2 tie; a coin 
flip decides winner. 

0; Candidate 1 loses by exactly one vote. 


Os Candidate 1 loses by more than one vote. 








their model, P(S3), the probability the election 
results in a tie, and P(S:), the probability candi- 
date 1 wins by more than one vote, as well as the 
probabilities for all the other states of nature 
are equal." This is clearly unrealistic. Empirically 
it is almost always true that P(S3)<P(S;); in fact, 
P(S;) is likely to be a very small number as are 
P(S») and P(S,). If the maximum regret for any of 
VA, Vo, or A (see Table 2) is in one of these col- 
umns, is it not rational for the citizen to discount 
the possibility of himself experiencing the regret? 
For example, the maximum regret for abstaining 
is 1/2— C if either S; or S; are the states of nature; 
if the probability of either S; or S, occurring is 
very small (e.g., 1107-8) should not the citizen 
consider his maximum regret for abstaining to be | 
0 as it would be if S;, S2, or Ss were the state of 
nature? Analogously, consider a citizen deciding 
whether to play the following game: a number 
from 1 to 1000 is to be drawn from a hat con- 
taining each of the numbers from 1 to 1000 only 
once (i.e., the hat has only 1000 numbers in it); if 
number 500 is drawn the citizen loses $1.00, if any 
other number is chosen he wins $10.00. His maxi- 
mum regret from playing is $1.00, from not play- 
ing, 0. The minimum of these is 0 so he would not 
play! This is clearly not an intuitive nor, I suspect, 
empirically valid conclusion. 

Moreover, an examination of Table 1 will show 
that the minimax regret principle cannot account 
for some of the variance in voting. In all cate- 
Zories, there was a higher or equal percentage of 
voting when the election was perceived to be close 
than when the election was not perceived to be 
close. This difference, though admittedly small, 
cannot be explained by the regret model. Hence, 
use of this model involves the violation of intui- 
tion as well as a reduction in explanatory power. 


A New Reformulation 


In the Downs expected utility model, R, the 
expected utility of voting equals PB— C where B, 
the “party differential” equals B; — Be, the differ- 
ence in utility derived from the victory of the 
most-preferred candidate and the utility derived 

4 Very technically this is untrue because the Fere- 
john-Fiorina model has no probabilities in it whatso- : 


ever. Their model without. probabilities, however, is 
equivalent to an equiprobable model. 
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Table 4. Hypothesized Utility Associated with States of Nature when Voting and Abstaining 
sSymbol Conclusion Rationale 

Uy” Positive, moderate size. The utility citizen j would receive from the victory of his most pre- 
ferred candidate as well as from contributing to the size of the 
victory. Likely to diminish as the margin of victory increases. 

U? Positive, large. The utility j would receive from deciding the election in favor of his 
most preferred candidate. 

U; Positive, large but less than U;*. The utility j would receive from saving his most preferred candi- 
date from sure defeat. 

U,? Negative, moderate. The disutility would receive from the loss of his most preferred 
candidate. 

U;;* Negative, moderate. Same as for U,;’. 

U^ Positive, moderate. The utility j would receive from the victory of his most preferred 

. candidate. 
U" Positive, small. Same as for Ui. 
Us; Negative, large. If j had voted he could have decided the election. But he did not 
; and now his most preferred candidate has only a .5 probability of 
winning. This assumes a “Damn, if I had only voted” psychology. 
especially if his candidate loses the flip. 

Us Negative, large. Almost the same as above; here if j had vcted he could have given 
his most preferred candidate a .5 probability of winning whereas, 
by abstaining, his most preferred candidate loses. 

Us? Negative, moderate. The disutility j would receive from the loss of his most preferred 


candidate. 





from the victory of the least-preferred candidate. 

Thus, in this model the B term represents only the 

utility difference derived from the victory of one 

candidate over the other. I will attempt in the 

following to show that this is a quite narrow in- 
_ terpretation of B and that, in particular, it fails to 
^ take account of how the victory is attained. 

The five relevant electoral outcomes for a two- 
candidate election are given in Table 3. Let Uj; 
be the utility that citizen j perceives he would de- 
rive if outcome O; occurs when he votes and U;;* 
be the utility when O; occurs when he abstains. I 
interpret U;;" and U,,;* as follows: let citizen j be 
deciding whether or not he will vote; he asks 
himself, "How would I feel if I voted and O; were 

; the outcome?" This is U;;". Similarly, he asks, 

© “How would I feel if I did not vote and O; were 
the outcome?” This is U;;*. Hypotheses about the 
magnitude of these outcome related utilities are 
presented in Table 4. 

The main feature of these hypothesized magni- 
tudes is that they are not symmetrical for voting 
and abstaining. Most important, I hypothesize 


5 A somewhat similar situation is the choice be- 
tween gambling (seeking risk) and insurance (avoid- 
sing risk); see Milton Friedman and Leonard J. Sav- 
age, "The Utility Analysis of Choices Involving Risk," 


that the utility derived from deciding an election 
in favor of a voter's most-preferred candidate, 
Usj", is positive and is large, while the utilities of 
failing to vote and, then having one's most-pre- 
ferred candidate lose (U4j?) or draw (U;j?) are 
negative (ie., are disutilities) and are large. In 
part these outcome-related utilities reflect the 
utility a voter would receive if his most-preferred 
candidate won or lost. But they also reflect the 
utilities (or disutilities) a citizen receives from 
deciding (or failing to decide) the electoral out- 
come. For example, if a citizen votes and O; oc- 
curs, he will receive utility from the victory of his 
most-preferred candidate as well as from having 
decided the election himself. I would venture that 
it is reasonable to assume this latter degree of 
utility to be quite large. And, analogously, it ap- 
pears reasonable to assume great disutility from 
failing to decide an election when it was possible 
to do so. 

To this point the model is quite similar to the 
minimax regret model. The similarity ends, how- 
ever, with the introduction of probabilities. Let 
Pi; be citizen j’s subjective estimation that out- 





Journal of Political Economy, 56 (Apgust, 1948), 
279-304, 
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come O; will occur when he votes and let Q; be 
J's estimation that O; will occur when he does 
not vote. I require that 


5 5 
È Pi = 2.051. 
ixi 


i—1 


This requirement for the probabilities together 
with an assumption that the electorate is rela- 
tively large determine that Pi, Ps;, Qiu, and Os; 
are relatively large while P»; Paj, Paj, Qs», Qi; 
and Qi; are quite small. This is equivalent to 
saying that the probability of any one citizen's 
affecting the electoral outcome is quite small 
whether he votes or not. These latter probabilities 
increase rapidly, however, as an election is per- 
ceived to be a close contest. 

With these specifications I can state the citizen's 
expected utility from voting as follows: 


5 


25 Pq(U4) — C, 


$1 


(4) 


where, as in the Downs model, C is the utility cost 
of voting. Similarly, the expected utility from 
abstaining is 


2; Qu(U y’). 


t=1 


(5) 


Hence, in this model, it is rational for citizen j to 
vote if 


5 5 
(6) » PiU.) — C > 2; Qu(U sg). 


Transposing terms as follows, if the difference be- 
tween a citizen's expected value of voting and of 
abstaining exceed the costs of voting, he will vote: 

b 5 : 
0) AL P4U4)— E Qula) > C. 
i-1 


i= J 


i=l 
Examining Table 4, we can see that U,j*, Us;°, 


U3;*, Us;*, and U;;* are negative. Furthermore, 
equation (7) can be written as: 


(8 Pis(U13") + Py(Usj) + P3(Usj) 
+ Qs(Us) + Qu(U P) + Qu(Us;) 
> C — P4Q) — Pg(Us?) 
+ Qu(C) + Q(U). 


Now all the factors on the left of the inequality 
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contribute positively to voting while all the factors 

on the right side contribute positively to absten- 

tion. What may initially seem surprising is that.. 
certain of the utilities connected with abstention 

may be important inducements to vote while cer- 

tain of the utilities associated with voting con- 

tribute to abstention. Said another way though, 

this is less surprising; that is, the disutility of 

abstaining contributes to voting while the dis- 

utility of voting contributes to abstaining. 

Does this model predict more voting than the 
Downs model? I believe that it does if the hy- 
potheses in Table 4 are correct for a substantial 
number of citizens. This can be shown by simpli- 
fying (8) with the help of two assumptions. For a 
reasonably large electorate, P;; will closely ap- 
proximate Qi;. If then Uj,” is assumed to equal 
Ui (utility derived from a victory by the more 
preferred candidate is the same whether j votes or 
abstains) and if U;;" and U;;* are equal (the dis- 
utility of a loss by more than one vote of the most 
preferred candidate is the same whether j votes or 
abstains), then (8) reduces to: 


(9) Poj(U2;*) + Pu(Usj") + Qaj(Us5*) 
+ Qula) > C+ PAG) > 
+ Q2;(U2;*). 


Because, from Table 4, U4” is only moderately 
large, while P, is likely to be quite small, P4(U,;") 
is likely to be very small. The same is true for the 
same reasons for Q»/(Us;"). Hence, the only sig- 
nificant term to the right of the inequality is C, 
the cost of voting. But each of the U;; terms on the 
left of the inequality in (9) is assumed to be large. 
Hence, even though all the corresponding P;; and » 
Qi; terms are quite small, the terms on the left in 
(9) may not disappear, so that added together, 
they may well be larger than C for a substantial 
number of citizens. 

Further, note that the model predicts increased 
voting in close elections because, in this case, Pij 
and Qi; for i—2, 3, 4, are likely to be larger than 
in elections perceived to be one sided. And, as 
these P;; and Qi; factors increase, the magnitude y 
of the factors on the left side of the inequality in 
(9) increase while C on the right side remains 
constant. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It should be clear that the theory presented here 
departs from both the expected utility model of 
voting and the Ferejohn-Fiorina minimax regret 
model. As noted above, it completely changes 
and broadens the interpretation of the Downsian, 


1975 


B term.'* This is accomplished by deleting the 
Downsian assumption that utility is derived only 
- when one affects the outcome by voting and, in 
its place, putting the assumption that an individual 
associates different utility payoffs with each of a 
set of electoral outcomes, these outcomes being 
jointly determined by the state of nature and the 


38 One different reinterpretation of the B term is 
presented in George J. Stigler, “Economic Competi- 
tion and Political Competition,” Public Choice, 13 
(Fall, 1972), 91-106. 
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individual’s actions. Intuitively this seems a more 
appropriate assumption than either the restricted 
Downsian assumption or the Ferejohn-Fiorina 
assumption that citizens make an equiprobable 
assumption over the set of relevant electoral out- 
comes. Further, with some assumptions about the 
magnitude of the set of outcome related utilities, 
it appears that this model leads to predictions of 
more voting than does the original Downs model 
without, at the same time, introducing a different 
rationality calculus or a problematic D-variable. 


The Paradox of Not Voting: Comment 


STEPHEN V. STEPHENS 
Baltimore, Maryland 


It is continually demonstrated in the pages of 
the Review that formal theorists in political 
science have great difficulty in communicat:nz 
with one another, in reaching consensus, e.g., on 
the rationality of minimal winning coalitions and 
the effects of vote-trading. It has always puzzied 
me how such confusion and controversy could 
surround simple arguments which are—or at 
least appear to be—mathematical. Reading the 
extraordinarily clear contribution of Ferejohn and 
Fiorina (“The Paradox of Not Voting: A Deci- 
sion Theoretic Analysis,” APSR 68 [June, 1974], 
525-536), I am led to the conjecture that a sort of 
natural selection is involved, that the more lucid 
papers are so patently silly that many of them 
fail to achieve publication, leaving the field to 
papers in which the nonsense is at least obscure. 

The authors ask whether “the principal expla- 
nation of the voting act is found in its investment 
or its consumption aspect," and I take their con- 
tribution to be the suggestion that some voters are 
rational investors who obey not the principle of 
maximization of expected utility, but the more 
esoteric principle of "minimax-regret." (We can- 
not pause to consider whether the voting act, any 
more than the sex act or any other darkly func- 
tional social behavior suffused with myth and 
ritual, is adequately treated with economic cate- 
gories.) The idea of minimax-regret is that the 
decision-maker pays no heed to the probability 
that nature is in particular states, but rather derr.o- 
cratically scans all possible states of nature, saying 
to himself, "Suppose nature is this way—if I Jo 
V1, my regret will be c; if I do A, my regret will 
be 0...”, until he has constructed for himself z 
“regret matrix,” states-of-nature by courses-of- 
action. (For the precise meaning of “regret,” see 
below.) Examining this matrix, the decision 
maker chooses that action which exhibits the 
smallest maximum regret. The authors suggest 
that someone making a voting decision in a 
straight fight will ordinarily associate a regret of 
c—the cost of bothering to go to the polls—with 
a vote for either candidate, and a regret of 0 with 
abstaining: the idea is that ordinarily one candi- 
date will win by a number of votes, and the voter 
will realize after the election that his vote did not 
matter; he will regret that he bothered. But, ah, it 
is just possible that the voter could make or break 
a tie; if he abstains and his candidate loses 3y 
one vote, he will b» remorseful indeed. Thus, 
obeying the principle of minimax regret, ne 
votes. 

Let us consider for a moment another remcte 


possibility. There are perhaps 50,000 Americans 
killed annually in motor-vehicle accidents; say 
150 a day—it has long been a commonplace that 
deaths are not highly concentrated in holiday- 
weekend “carnage.” For every death, there are 
several serious injuries; say serious casualties 
amount to 750 a day. Suppose that on a presi- 
dential election day, one per cent of these casual- 
ties are suffered in traveling to and from the polls; 
thus the voting act will be profoundly costly for 
about one voter in ten million. The probability 
of a tied presidential election is more difficult to 
assess, owing in part to the electoral college, in 
part to the possibility of litigation of a very close 
result, and so on. Let us suppose a popular elec- 
tion, and that a “close” election is one in which 
the probability distribution of votes for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate is rectangular with a range of 
one million; in such a situation, the chance that 
one's vote would be tie-making or tie-breaking is 
on the order of one in a million. 

If a minimax-regretter is going to dip down six 
factors of ten in probability to pick up the possi- 
bility that his sole vote may decide a presidential 
election, it is difficult for me to see that he will not 
dip down another factor of ten and pick up the 
possibility that he will be run over; I am sure 
there are many professors of political science who 
would gladly give their legs to elect a Democratic 
president, but I do not believe such intensity of 
sentiment is widely distributed in the population. 
Note that numerical probabilities are actually 
irrelevant to a minimax-regretter—it is enough to 
recognize the possibility. We may consider it 
fortunate that few voters will have imaginations 
vivid enough to consider such outcomes as: (a) 
one elects one’s candidate by a single vote, (b) 
one then is in an accident entailing total paralysis, 
and finally, (c) languishing in the nursing home, 
one sees one’s candidate metamorphose into an- 
other Caligula. 

This decision-theoretic grand guignol is intended 
to suggest that the juridical outcome of an elec- 
tion—win, lose, or draw,—is not the only uncer- 
tainty facing a potential voter. Ferejohn and 
Fiorina suppose that the voter’s cost of voting and 
the utility he associates with the various outcomes 
are known and fixed parameters; but surely most 
voters so thorough as to consider the possibility 
of a tied outcome will also consider the possibility 
that their costs and utilities are to some degree 
uncertain as well. For the decision theorist, alter- 
nate states of nature are the symbols, Si, Se, Ss, 


printed upon the page; for the man in the world, ^ 
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the alternate states of nature frequently must seem 
indefinite in character and infinite in number, and 
rany final decision based on minimax-regret 
(which assumes strict symmetry among possible 
states of nature) will depend mostly on how 
imaginative the decision maker is in formulating 
the alternate states of nature. 
In a straight fight, there may be some people 
who choose to vote in just the way the authors 
suggest; I doubt they are very numerous, and I 
expect that it would in practice be exquisitely 
difficult to locate them, for it would be necessary 
to distinguish them from other persons for whom 
tied outcomes would be salient for other reasons: 
some of these would be utility maximizers who 
+ grossly exaggerate the probability of a tied out- 
come (to the extreme of those who apply the 
principle of insufficient reason, supposing tied 
and nontied outcomes equiprobable!), and others 
would associate different utilities with the victory 
of a particular candidate, depending on whether 
their vote was necessary for his victory. This latter 
possibility is quite distinct from “regret” in the 
technical sense, a point which wholly escaped the 
authors and presumably most of the eight theo- 
rists whom they thank in their first footnote. 
Regret has nothing to do with guilt or responsi- 
bility—it is the difference between what you 
“get” acting the way you did and what you might 
have gotten if you had known in advance the true 
state of nature and acted optimally on that 
knowledge (e.g., not voted for a candidate who 
was going to win anyway). What you get” is the 
utility you associate with the victory of a particu- 
lar candidate (independent of how he is elected— 
by a landslide, a single vote, or a coin-flip), decre- 
mented—if you vote—by your cost of voting. In 
spite of this, the authors attribute to a minimax- 
regretter the reasoning, “My God, what if I 
didn't vote and my preferred candidate lost by one 
vote? I'd feel like killing myself." Now one does 
not normally feel suicidal if one's preferred candi- 
date loses; one might, however, if one were re- 
sponsible for his loss. A minimax-regret voter 
actually feels slightly better if his candidate loses 
by one vote with the voter abstaining (the payoff 
is zero), than he feels if the candidate loses in spite 
of the voter's support: (the payoff is —c, zero 
decremented by the cost of voting). The reader 
who finds this bizarre should examine cells (S4, A) 
and SsV;) of the authors’ Table 2, page 527. This 
is not the "regret matrix" but the “payoff matrix" 
—it is the latter that tells you how the voter 
“feels” after the outcome. (I hope the authors will 
not dare to argue that “payoffs” and "regrets" in 
their model are somehow empirically independent 
experiences: the regrets are nothing more than 
"arithmetic differences of payoffs, and cannot be 
interpreted as an experience of remorse or pride 
separate from the value or disvalue the voter 
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associates with the election result itself. In the real 
world, voters with identical valuations of out- 
comes might well differ in their "sense of responsi- 
bility," and the mode of calculating regrets of 
course makes no allowance for this.) 

We have been considering the two- candidate 
model of Ferejohn and Fiorina: the three-candi- 
date model is simply grotesque. The maximizer 
of expected utility must estimate eighteen subjec- 
tive probabilities, corresponding to such fantastic 
outcomes as a two-way tie for first place with the 
third candidate one vote behind. The authors ap- 
pear seriously to suggest that a voter may examine 
the sense of an inequality containing twenty-four 
terms in order to decide whether he should vote 
for his first or second choice. The poor voter who 
—perhaps in order to avoid the computational 
burden—chooses to become a minimax-regret 
decision maker is faced with an even strenger 
situation. If he is indifferent between his two fa- 
vored candidates, his minimax-regret rational be- 
havior is abstention, for any non-zero cost of 
voting. This occurs because he must recognize the 
possibility that if he votes for one of his preferred 
candidates, the other may lose to the disfavored 
candidate by one vote. The voter thus may incur 
regret both from his failure to tie the election and 
from his cost of voting; by abstaining altogether, 
he may avoid the latter. (I have struggled to see 
that the result is some sort of technical error, but I 
do not believe it is.) I will agree to let the decision 
theorist call such behavior “minimax-regret ra- 
tional" if he will agree that I may call it silly. 

Papers such as this one are frequently no more 
elegant than they are sensible. For example, the 
inequalities in the second column of page 534 are 
very clumsily expressed, about a dozen being used 
where three or four would suffice (this out of Cal- 
tech, yet). Conditions (7) and (8) may be sum- 
marized: if k 21/2, the voter may rationally vote 
rather than abstain if c «1/2—k/2; if k «1/2, the 
voter may vote if c «1/3— K/6; to see this, it helps 
to make a sketch. 

Working through a paper such as “The Para- 
dox of Not Voting" may be a valuable and ab- 
sorbing exercise, so long as one keeps in mind tbat 
one may be dealing with a clay pigeon unable to 
fly on its own. When such a paper is clear enough 
to be followed, the models it offers generally show 
themselves to be deficient in a dozen respects and 
preposterous in several, and the affirmative claims 
of such papers are commonly almost wholly 
spurious. The model presented by Ferejohn and 
Fiorina neither provides a plausible “theoretical 
explanation of voting turnout," nor “a means of 
organizing and explaining the many empirical 
correlations which exist” (p. 536). We may regret 
that so few formal papers are so clear, and that 
so few readers of the Review are likely to give such 
papers the critical examination they deserve. 


Is Minimax Regret Applicable to Voting Decisions? 


LAWRENCE S. MAYER 


Princeton University 


I. J. Goop 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


In a recent article (“The Paradox of Not Vot- 
ing: A Decision Theoretic Analysis,” APSR, 68 
(June, 1974], 525-536) John Ferejohn and Morris 
Fiorina suggest that a (potential) voter may be 
rational in deciding whether to vote and yet not 
use the expected-utility calculus introduced for 
this purpose by Downs and Tullock and extended 
by Riker and Ordeshook. The authors suggest 
that a rational voter, in deciding whether to vote, 
may use the minimax regret criterion due to the 
late L. J. Savage.' Define the regret of an Act A 
as the difference, if the true state of nature were 
known (in advance), between the best expected 
payoff that could be obtained and the expected 
payoff that would be obtained by act A. Then the 
minimax regret criterion requires the decision 
maker to act in such a way as to minimize the 
maximum regret that he can suffer. 

They also discuss the fact that the minimax re- 
gret criterion does not require the voter to supply 
any (objective or subjective) estimates of the 
probabilities associated with the various outcomes 
of the election. Thus they feel that it is an attrac- 
tive criterion for decision making under “un- 
certainty" as opposed to decision making under 
“ris Kid 

We first take issue with the notion that a de- 
cision must be made either under risk or under 
uncertainty, for there is an entire continuum of 
situations (which we shall call quasi-risk situa- 
tions) interposable between the two. We then 
argue that the minimax regret criterion is not a 
reasonable criterion even under complete uncer- 
tainty when one does not have an intelligent op- 
ponent. Furthermore we shall argue that the 
problem of deciding whether to vote usually oc- 
curs in a quasi-risk situation and that the minimax 
regret criterion is inappropriate for such situa- 
tions since it ignores relevant information. We 
also claim that most voters do not use the mini- 
max regret criterion. 

The distinction that the authors make between 
decision under risk and decision under uncer- 
tainty is the usual one that (1) under risk the prob- 
abilities associated with the various events that 


ł Savage (in The Foundations of Statistics), pre- 
ferred the term “loss” to “regret” in this context, but 
"regret" is now the more standard term because of 
another technical meaning for "oss." 


can occur are known or can be estimated by the 
decision maker in the sense that he can make 
statements such as “the probability of event A oc- 
curring is .35" and (ii) under uncertainty he can 
say nothing about the probabilities associated 
with the various events. Since the probabilities of 
the possible outcomes in an election are not - 
known or easily estimated by the voter, Ferejohn 
and Fiorina conclude that the decision to vote is 
not a decision under risk and therefore must be a 
decision under uncertainty. Consistent with the 
theory of subjective probability proposed by one 
of us,? we propose that there are many quasi-risk 
situations in which the decision maker is not able 
to supply a “sharp” (single value) estimate of the 
probabilities of various outcomes, but that he is 
not totally ignorant of these probabilities. In one 
Bayesian spirit he may be able to put a prior dis- 1 
tribution on these probabilities? but more often 
he would be able to suggest an interval in which 
he feels the probability of a given event lies. This 
information is not reasonably ignored in the de- 
cision process. For example, the problem whether 
to vote may be one in which the voter can say that 
“the probability of Nixon's victory is greater than 
0.5.” If so, then the voter is in a quasi-risk situa- 
tion. 

Suppose, for the moment only, that the decision 
to vote is made under complete uncertainty. This ^ 
assumes that the voter does not suspect that the 
probability of a tie is small when the electorate is 
large. The minimax regret criterion would not be 
a reasonable one for the voter to use since it is a 
conservative strategy in the sense that it protects 
the voter against an intelligent opponent whose 
own interests are contrary to the interests of the 
voter. When playing against an intelligent op- 
ponent who has many strategies at his disposal , 
it may be reasonable to protect one's self by j 
minimizing the maximum possible regret. But 
the outcome of the election is not chosen by an 
intelligent opponent who is trying to irritate the 
voter, for the outcome of a tie is not one deter- 
mined by any one person. Therefore, the minimax 


?For example, I. J. Good, Probability and the 
Weighing of Evidence (London: Charles Griffin; New 
York: Hafners, 1950). ` 

>For example, I. J. Good, "Rational decisions," 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, series B, 14, 
(1952), 107-114. ! 
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regret criterion is apparently not reasonable when 
deciding whether to vote even if the decision were 
“made under uncertainty. 

Although we have just supposed temporarily 
that voting could be considered to be decision 
making under uncertainty, we actually claim that 
it is clearly a case of decision making under quasi- 
risk for the following reasons. Although the de- 
cision to vote is not a decision under risk since 
the voters do not give point estimates of the prob- 
abilities of events such as the event of a tie, we 
claim that the voters do take into consideration 
their rough estimates of the probabilities associ- 
ated with certain events such as a "close race” or a 
*Jandslide." For the turnout tends to be greater 

- ina close contest than in a landslide. If the average 
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voter has more incentive to vote when the election 
is "on the fence" then his decision cannot be 
made under uncertainty. 

We agree with Ferejohn and Fiorina that the 
voter does not make (point) estimates of the prob- 
abilities associated with all possible outcomes and 
then makes a decision under risk. But we feel it at 
least as unrealistic to assume that the voter ignores 
his rough ideas concerning the outcome of the 
election so his decision is not made under uncer- 
tainty. A study is needed of the conditions under 
which it is rational to vote when the decision is 
under partial risk. Empirical work could be used 
to determine the type of partial estimates that 
voters can make of the probabilities associated 
with various outcomes of the election. 


The Paradox of Minimax Regret 


NATHANIEL BECK 
Washington State University 


The introduction of decision making under un- 
certainty by Ferejohn and Fiorina! is an interest- 
ing addition to the literature on rational theories 
of citizen participation. Decision making under 
uncertainty assumes, however, that the actor has 
no knowledge of the probabilities of the various 
outcomes; this is obviously no more true than the 
assumption of perfect information about these 
probabilities made in the decision making under 
risk model. Voters have some, but not perfect, 
information about the probabilities of at least 
some of the different possible outcomes. 

Specifically, let us look at the two-party case. 
In Ferejohn’s notation, (ps--p) is the probability 
of an individual’s vote making a difference. We 
might expect a rational citizen to know that <his 
probability is at most minuscule, even if he cannot 
calculate its exact value. Now, according to the 
uncertainty analysis (p. 528), a rational citizen 
might vote because he fears that his vote will make 
a difference (ie., the true state of the world is 


1John Ferejohn and Morris Fiorina, “The Paradox 
of Not Voting: A Decision Theoretic Analysis,” 
American Political Science Review, 68 (June, 1974), 
525-535. 


either S; or S4). But because the potential voter 
knows that (p:+p4) is minuscule, he is in the posi- 
tion of comparing the near certainty of a small loss 
against the near impossibility of a large gain. But 
this returns us to the decision-making-under-risk 
case (except that we are now dealing with a citi- 
zen’s guess at maximal values of probabilities 
rather than his best guess of those probabilities). 
Thus, given the relative magnitudes of the gains 
and losses and probabilities associated with vot- 


ing, it is still unlikely that a citizen would choose - 


to vote on purely rational grounds, no matter 
which form of decision making he uses. l 


Furthermore, minimax regret has an additional . 


defect. Presumably, Ferejohn and Fiorina’s an- 
alysis should hold for any decision-making situa- 
tion that is formally equivalent to the decision of 
whether or not to vote. Thus, they are in the un- 
happy position of arguing that one should always 
forego a near-certain small gain in order to avoid 
the minuscule possibility of a large loss. In par- 
ticular, they would have to argue that one should 
never cross a street to buy a newspaper. A deci- 
sion-making procedure that produces such con- 
sequences clearly has its defects. 
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The Paradox of Not Voting for Oneself 


GORDON TULLOCK 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


In most states it is permitted to write in the 
names on the ballot, and these write-in candidates 
can win if they assemble enough votes. Thus, in 
all elections in which 1 might conceivably partici- 
pate, there are at least three candidates: the Re- 
publicans, the Democrats, and my own favorite 
candidate for president—Gordon Tullock. In- 
deed, using the notation of the Ferejohn and 
Fiorina article, assuming that we are talking 
about 1972, I would find & having a value of about 


* (001. Under the circumstances, if I understand the 


^ 


article correctly, I should always vote, and the 
vote should always take the form of writing in my 
own name. Further, as far as I can see, this ad- 
vice can be generalized. Everyone who would 
really like to be president should vote and write in 
his own name, because the minimum regret that 
they produce for three-candidate elections is also 
correct for the elections in which there are 30 
million candidates. The only problem here is that 


_it would, of course, amount to participating in a 


lottery, and my possible gain from writing in my 
own name might turn out to be less than the cost 
of writing it in. Granted that people are willing to 
buy lottery tickets, even when the various states 
offering them take very substantial rakeoffs, I do 
not imagine this would be much of a disadvantage. 

This same conclusion could have been deduced 
from the Casstevens article, which Ferejohn and 
Fiorina quite properly criticize as being mathe- 
matically incorrect.! There is, of course, nothing 


1Thomas Casstevens, “A Theorem About Voting,” 
APSR, 62 (March, 1968), 205-207. 


wrong with the Ferejohn and Fiorina mathemat- 
ics. Nevertheless, the conclusion is such as to 
raise considerable doubts about whether they 
have chosen the right assumptions. Like them, I 
have always felt that the ad hoc procedure of put- 
ting in a “D” is undesirable.” I would like a better 
solution. It does not seem to me, however, that 
their solution is really better. 

It is possible to sketch out at least a partial 
solution to this problem. Clearly the cost of voting 
is very slight. Under the circumstances, individ- 
uals would not be well-advised to invest large 
resources in determining whether the conven- 
tional wisdom (which they picked up in school) 
about the duty and value of voting is correct. 
Further, in the present state of the literature, it 
must be admitted that finding out that voting is 
not a paying proposition would be quite expen- 
sive. Under the circumstances, people making de- 
cisions about whether or not to expend resources 
on investigating whether or not they should stop 
voting might, quite rationally, decide not to make 
the investigation. This explanation for widespread 
voting is, of course, in addition to the usual social 
pressure arguments for voting, and the other con- 
ventional argument that many people have been 
indoctrinated in such a way that they get a posi- 
tive pleasure from voting. 


2The assumption that Ce takes a minus value is 
made in Gordon Tullock, Toward a Mathematics of 
Politics (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1967), p. 110. 
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Closeness Counts Only in 
Horseshoes and Dancing 


JOHN A. FEREJOHN AND Morris P. FIORINA 
California Institute of Technology 


Introduction 


During the period in which our article (APSR 
vol. 68 [June 1974) circulated in manuscript form 
it provoked an unusual amount of collegial reac- 
tion. Of course, we were quite prepared for a 
reaction from those who use decision-theoretic 
models in their research—they were our intended 
audience. More surprisingly, we also received 
comments from less directly involved bystanders 
—a medieval historian for example. All this cor- 
respondence indicates to us that nearly everyone 
has his own theory of how voters behave, and 
that most such theories do not agree with the one 
presented in our article. The comments of Pro- 
fessors Tullock, Beck, Mayer and Good, and 
Stephens further support this conclusion. 

In an appendix to this note we have responded 
to the imaginative point raised by Tullock. As for 
the traditional questions raised by our other crit- 
ics, however, we adopt a different line of rebuttal. 
Rather than conduct an unfruitful debate over the 
a priori plausibility of the minimax regret model 
we will do something that theorists too seldom do: 
examine some data. Before doing so we will make 
an important distinction between using a model 
prescriptively and using it descriptively. (Decision- 
theoretic types tend to move a bit too easily from 
one usage to the other.) Then, after reviewing the 
major point of our article we will turn to the data. 


Prescription and Description 


Much of the literature in decision theory reflects 
a search for optimal decision procedures—those 
which an intelligent, purposeful being should fol- 
low to make the “best” decision relative to his 
values and beliefs. Many theories of decision 
making found in the literature are avowedly not 
descriptive theories. Savage, for example, always 
viewed his theory of subjective expected utility 
maximization as having primarily prescriptive 
value. Raiffa expresses an identical view.? The 
theory can be used to guide a decision maker, to 
enable him to make better decisions than he 
might were he to use his intuitive judgments. 
Thus, to take some particular theory of decision 
making and assert that it describes the behavior 


1 Leonard J. Savage, The Foundations of Statistics, 
2nd rev. ed. (New York: Dover, 1972), pp. 19-21, 
59, passim. 

? Howard Raiffa, Decision Analysis (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1968), p. x. 


of ordinary people obviously entails a large leap 
into faith, or to put it more professionally, a very 
bold hypothesis.? 

Those who apply decision-theoretic models to 
the study of politics sometimes blend the different 
usages of these models, now rejecting a model as 
descriptive because it seems unreasonable as a 
prescriptive model (e.g. minimax regret), then ac- 
cepting a model as descriptive because it seems 
reasonable as a prescriptive model (e.g. expected 
utility). Consider some excerpts from the Mayer- 
Good comment: 


. we shall argue that the problem of deciding 
whether to vote usually occurs in a quasi-risk situa- 
tion and that the minimax regret criterion is inap- 
propriate for such situations since it ignores relevant in- 
formation. We also claim that most voters do not use 
the minimax regret criterion [our emphasis]. 


The first sentence asserts that the minimax regret 
criterion is unacceptable as a prescriptive model, " 
i.e., rational voters should not behave that way. 
The second sentence advances an empirical claim 
—that voters do not behave as minimax regretters. 
Again, 


The minimax regret criterion would not be a reasonable 
one for the voter to use since it is a conservative 
strategy in the sense that it protects the voter against 
an intelligent opponent whose own interests are con- 
trary to the interests of the voter. ... Therefore the, 
minimax regret criterion is apparently nor reasonable 
when deciding whether to vote, even if the decision 
were made under uncertainty, 


Here, Mayer and Good are rejecting the model 
because they believe it to be “unreasonable,” not 
descriptively wrong. But later they shift back: 


. .. the turnout tends to be greater in a close contest 
than in a landslide. If the average voter has more in- 
centive to vote when the election is "on the fence,” 
then his decision cannot be made under uncertainty. | 


3A number of recent experiments have cast serious 
doubt on the descriptive value of prevailing formula- 
tions of expected utility models. See, for example, 
two articles by Sarah Lichtenstein and Paul Slovic. 
“Reversals of Preference Between Bids and Choices 
in Gambling Decisions" Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 89 (July, 1971), 46-55. And “Relative 
Importance of Probabilities and Payoffs in Risk Tak- 
ing,” Journal of Experimental Psychology Mono- 
graph, 78 (December, 1968), 1-18. Also, Kenneth R. 
MacCrimmon, “Descriptive and Normative Implica- 
tions of the Decision Theory Postulates," in Risk and 
Uncertainty, ed. Karl Borch and Jan Mossin (Londons, 
Macmillan, 1968), pp. 3-32. 
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Here we have an empirical claim clearly subject 
to falsification. : 
" Similarly, consider Beck's and Stephens's com- 
ments. Upon first reading they appear to be re- 
jecting the minimax regret model on empirical 
grounds. People do cross streets and drive on 
freeways when there is some nonzero probability 
of being wiped out by doing so. Such behavior is 
contrary to a minimax regret analysis of these 
situations. But again, such arguments reflect -an 
implicit assumption arising from the prescriptive 
decision-theoretic literature; namely, that the 
domain of a decision theory is universal, that 
people should decide according to a given model 
in any and all contests. Such generality would be 
“nice. Unfortunately, recent experimental work by 
Charles Plott and Michael Levine raises the messy 
possibility that individuals act as if they vary their 
decision rules in response to the decision context 
(Le., the available alternatives and the conse- 
quences). We agree with Beck and Stephens that 
minimax regret fails as a descriptive model of 
freeway driving behavior, but this observation in 
principle bears no relation to the accuracy of mini- 
max regret as a descriptive model of voting be- 
„havior. 

To summarize our position, then, we are pre- 
pared to joust with our critics about the descrip- 
tive accuracy of various decision-theoretic models 
of voting behavior. But we reject the notion that a 
descriptive theory can be rejected on the grounds 
that the model underlying it appears implausible 
when advanced as a prescriptive theory. After all, 
the American electorate does not have the benefit 
of televised election eve lectures by Professors 

. Mayer, Good, Beck and Stephens on the subject 

„ Of reasonable voting behavior. How the citizenry 
behaves and how our fellow professors believe it 
should behave are two different questions. Our 
concern is only with the former. 


What Did We Say? 


Although Professor Stephens compliments our 
“extraordinarily clear contribution," we appar- 
ently were not quite clear enough. In the first 
paragraph of our article we wrote 


-^ .. . whatever their ability to account for such general 


Q Charles Plott and Michael Levine, “On Using the 
Agenda to Influence Group Decisions: Theory, Ex- 
periments and an Application," (mimeograph: Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1974). 

*As we indicated earlier, examples such as cross- 
ing streets and driving on freeways are traditionally 
held up against minimax decision rules. For a dis- 
cussion see R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, 
Games and Decisions (New York: Wiley, 1957), pp. 
278—282. Professors Beck and Stephens advance 
„such criticisms as if we were unaware of them. Not 

“so. We simply regard these criticisms as not telling 
when one works in the descriptive mode. 
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phenomena as candidate strategy and electoral out- 
comes, many believe that rational choice models do 
not provide a satisfactory explanation for the most 
basic political decision in a democratic system: to 
vote or not to vote. The purpose of this paper is to 
show one means of rescuing rational choice theorists 
from this embarrassing predicament [our emphasis]. 


Several pages later we wrote 


In this section, we will demonstrate that one well- 
kncwn classical procedure yields a quite weak condi- 
tion for voting vis-à-vis abstaining. 


Finally, in our conclusion we wrote 


Rational-choice theorists are guilty of equating the 
notion of rational behavior with the rule of maximiz- 
ing expected utility. Alternatively, we usually define 
the first as the second. Yet although the rule of maxi- 
mizing expected utility is the most widely known, 
widely used and widely accepted rationality criterion, 
it is not the only one. 


As the preceding comments indicate, the major 
point of our article is simply to remind some of 
our colleagues that rational behavior is a much 
broader notion than expected utility maximizing. 
To pose the alternatives as either expected utility 
maximizing or “. . . the mysterious and inexplic- 
able world of the irrational" is far too stark a 
contrast.5 In our article we simply offered another 
alternative without necessarily implying tbat it 
was the only additional possibility. This is still our 
position. We are not so bold as to argue that all 
voters literally are minimax regret decision mak- 
ers. We argue only that the minimax regret model 
of voting behavior is a model which has at least 
one: redeeming feature: it does not make the 
patently wrong prediction (universal abstention) 
that the Downsian expected utility model does. 

Moreover, the minimax regret model can be 
differentiated empirically from the Downsian ex- 
pected utility model. The minimax regret model 
is one member of a class of models in which B 
matters but not p. The Downsian expected utility 
model is a member of a class of models in which 
the product (pB) matters. In the remainder of this 
noże we will evaluate these two classes of models 
using survey data on the American voter. The 
critics say that it is unreasonable for people to 
ignore the probability that they affect the election 
outcome when they vote. But what does the evi- 
dence say ? 


Analysis 
The Downsian expected utility model specifies 
that a citizen should vote if 


(p3 + 89(8/2) > c, 


*William Riker and Peter Ordeshook, “A Theory 
of the Calculus of Voting,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 62 (March, 1968), 25. 
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where p; is the probability a citizen breaks a tie, 
pais the probability he creates a tie, B is his party 
differential, and c his cost of voting. As we noted 
in our article, virtually no one votes if this model 
holds. Thus, additions such as the Riker-Orde- 
shook D term must be postulated if one is to take 
the model seriously for predictive purposes. 

In contrast, the basic minimax regret model 
specifies that a citizen should vote if 


B/4 >c 


Clearly, this condition will hold for any citizen 
with a nontrivial party differential, unless his 
costs of voting are unusually high (e.g., blacks in 
the South until recently). 

For purposes of differentiating between the 
two models empirically, a simple test may be 
performed. Under the expected utility model, per- 
ceived closeness of the election affects the out- 
come; under the minimax regret model, it does 
not. 

To elaborate, in the Downsian expected utility 
model closeness of the election interacts with the 
party differential. If the citizen’s party differential 
is trivial, closeness should have little or no effect 
on his decision. Similarly, if he does not see the 
election as at all close, the size of the party dif- 
ferential should have little effect. The main effect 
should occur when both a nontrivial party dif- 
ferential and a perception of a close election occur 
simultaneously.’ For the minimax regret model, 
however, closeness of the election is irrelevant. As 
a citizen's party differential increases, the likeli- 
hood of his voting increases, irrespective of p. 

Thus we have the following empirical hypoth- 
eses to test: 


H—EU: (Expected utility) turnout increases as the 
_ product (pB) increases. 
H—MR: (Minimax Regret) turnout increases as B 
increases. 


Naturally, between theoretical variables and em- 
pirical indicators a large gap intervenes. We can- 
not hope to measure p and B very precisely. But 
data exist which allow a rough test of these hy- 
potheses, and given that proponents of expected 
utility models previously have employed these 
data, we feel justified in following suit. 

The data are.drawn from the 1952 to 1964 
presidential election surveys conducted by the 
University of Michigan SRC.* In each survey 


"Indeed, Angus Campbell et al. claim that such an 
interaction occurs in 1956. See The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), Table 5-3, p. 99. 

5'The data analyzed in the table were made availz- 
ble by the interuniversity consortium for politicel 
research. The data were originally collected by the 
SRC political behavio- program. Neither the originel 
collectors of the data nor the consortium bear any 
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there is a question which asks a respondent how 
close he believes the election to be. As a proxy for 
p we took the answers to this question and dichot-~ 
omized them into close and not close.? 

Our measures of the party differential varied 
across elections. For the 1960 and 1964 elections 
we took the answers to the most-important- 
problems questions, weighted them by the re- 
spondent's professed degree of concern, and as- 
signed a polarity according to which party could 
best handle the problem. Thus, the party differ- 
ential for these years reflects issue concerns almost 
exclusively.!? The most-important-problems ques- 
tions were not asked prior to 1960. Thus we fol- 
lowed Riker and Ordeshook in considering the 
respondent's degree of concern over the electoral 
outcome as an estimate of B for 1952 and 1956.1 

As a measure of turnout should one use pre- 
election intentions, or post-election reports? The 
first are noticeably higher than the second, yet 
the second are elicited at a point in time consider- 
ably removed from a respondent's estimates of p 
and B. Seeing no conclusive argument for either, 
we have examined both. 

Finally, we have examined turnout among 
registered voters only (i.e., those self-reported as 


z 


> 


registered). The models under consideration pre- ` 


dict variations in abstention rates. But if a citizen 
is not registered, we have no way of knowing 
whether or not he would have voted had he been 
eligible. Some might contend that a decision not 
to register should be considered equivalent to a 
decision not to vote. But we do not view the mat- 
ter so simply, particularly in reference to a time 
when registration requirements were more strin- 


gent than today. The models under consideration | 


predict variations in abstentions when voting is an 
available alternative. Tests of such models should 
not depend on citizens with low party differentials 
or low p-terms concentrating among the legally 
ineligible. 

Having outlined these numerous practical de- 
cisions, we now proceed to the data. We will 





responsibility for our interpretation of the data. The 
1968 survey is not used in the following analysis be- 


cause of the three-candidate race. We do not possess : 


the 1972 data. 

? Respondents’ perceptions of closeness of the 
election are coded into faur main categories ranging 
from landslide to tie. We have collapsed these cate- 
gories into not close (win by landslide, or win by 
quite a lot) and close (win by a little, even). We 
assume that p tends to te lower for the first cate- 
gory of respondents. 

? fn the analysis which follows the full range of the 
scale is not used. Respondents simply are dichoto- 
mized into zero scorers and everyone else. 

1 These responses, too, were dichotomized. Those 


A 


who responded “don’t care,” or “care a little" were.. 


considered low party differential, "care," and “care 
a lot” as high party differential. 
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evaluate the data by formulating two statistical 
models. The first specifies the turnout percentages 

"one should observe under the Downsian expected 
utility model, namely a pure interaction effect of 
the following nature: 


Party Difference 
No Yes 
Not 
Close 
Closeness 
Close 





That is, if there is no party difference, variations 
in closeness should produce no increase in the 
likelihood of voting. Similarly, for those who 
think that the election is not close, increasing 
party differences should have no impact. 

The second model specifies the turnout per- 
centages one should observe under the minimax 
regret model, namely, a pure column effect: 


Party Difference 


. No Yes 
Not 
f Close 
Closeness 
: Close 





Increasing party difference should increase the 
likelihood of voting independently of the per- 
ceived closeness of the election. 

Unfortunately, our task is complicated by the 
fact that neither of the preceding models is a 
special case of the other: they are not "nested." 

` In such cases there is no generally accepted 
"^ method of constructing a test statistic such that 
if it exceeds a prespecified bound one model is ac- 
cepted, and if not, the other is accepted. Conse- 
quently, we employ a methodology which we be- 
lieve to be reasonable, although ad hoc. The pro- 
cedure is to nest both models in a more general 
model, fit the general model to the data, then test 
hypotheses to see if we can reject one of the two 
specific models of interest. 


The general model is 
Party Difference 
No Yes 
Not 
Close 
Closeness 
Close 





a» In terms of this table the two hypotheses of in- 
i) terest are 
Ho: 62=0, acceptance=rejection of minimax regret. 
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Hifi», acceptance=srejection of Downsian ex- 
pected utility maximization. 


If we can reject exactly one of the two hypotheses, 
we have a reasonable case for deciding in favor of 
one model rather than the other. Evidently, the 
problem with this procedure is that we might be 
unable to reject either model, or we might find 
grounds for rejecting both. Should either of these 
possibilities come to pass we can draw no firm 
conclusion. 

Parameter estimation proceeds as follows. The 
dependent variable is 


1 if respondent is a voter. 
d (0 if respondent is a nonvoter. 
And the independent variables are 
1 ifrespondent hasa party differential. 
E k otherwise. 


1 if respondent perceives the election 


X2= as close 
O0 otherwise. 
The general model is 


Y = 7+ 61X1X2.+ B2Xi(1 — X) +€ 
= y + (81 — B2)X1X2 + B2X1 + € 
= y+ aXXo + a2Xit e 

where a; = (81 — Ba) 


ag >= Bo. 


(1) 


Using ordinary least squares, we estimated the 
parameters of (1) and utilized these estimates to 
form a consistent estimate of 


Ê = $ + 0:X1X2 + 2X1. 


Tbe latter can be interpreted as the probability 
that Y=1 conditional upon the observed value 
of X; and X;. Because Y takes on only two values, 
e is distributed as a Bernoulli variable with vari- 
ance estimated consistently by f(1— f). These 
variance estimates were utilized to approximate 
the variance-covariance matrix of e. Then equa- 
tion (1) was re-estimated. This generalized least- 
squares procedure provides consistent and un- 
biased estimates of the coefficients a1, o», and 
their standard errors. 

In Table 1-we present the basic turnout data for 
the four presidential elections examined. A cur- 
sory examination of these tables produces at least 
two observations. First, one notices immediately 
that turnout rates among registered voters are 
very high for all values of the independent vari- 
ables. Nearly everyone intends to vote, and ap- 
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Table 1. Percentage Voting as a Function of Party 
Differential (PD) and Closeness of Election 


























Pre-Election Post-Election 
Intention Report 
Low PD High PD | Low PD High PD 
NC 94% 99+ 85 93 
(81) (291) (72) (268) 
1952 
C 95 99 87 92 
(179) (446) (171) (416) 
NC 95 98 82 87 
(81) (197) (81) (200) 
1956 
C 95 98 86 92 
(198) (515) (203) (517) 
NC 94 100 88 92 
(36) (124) (34) (123) 
1960 
C 99+ 99 94 95 
(216) (749) (207) (711) . 
NC 95 99 86 92 
(146) (369) (140) (353) 
1964 
C 98 98 87 92 
(146) (326) (138) (326) 





proximately 90 per cent of the respondents report 
having voted, although this figure presumably 
overestimates actual turnout. Second, although 
the independent variables do not seem to produce 
much variance in the turnout rate (given the 
mean, of course, they cannot), there does seem 
to be some systematic variation in turnout which 
is related to the party differential but not to close- 
ness of the election. 


More exactly, in Table 2. we show the coeff- - 


cient estimates for equation (1), with standard 
errors in parentheses. Our test procedure is as 
follows: for each data set we reject both models if 
the general model is rejected at the .05 level using 
a x? test. If the general model is not rejected, we 
reject Ho (i.e., do not reject minimax regret) if 
30 at the .05 level; and we reject Hi (i.e., do 
not reject Downsian expected utility) if 41540 at 
the .05 level. 

Of the eight data sets, we fail to reject the gen- 
eral model in seven cases. The general model fails 
for the 1960 pre-election data. Interestingly, the 
general model fails in this case because of the 
presence of a closeness of the election effect in 
the zero party differential column. The minimax 
regret model cannot explain this, nor can the 
Downsian expected utility model in which the 

= Aage Clausen, "Response Validity: Vote Report," 


Public Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Winter, 1968-69), 
588-606. 
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expected party differential equals p: 0-0. 

Of the seven cases in which the general model: t 
could not be rejected, we found that Ho(ĝ:=0) 


. could be rejected in five cases but Hi(&ı =») could 


be rejected in only one case.! Thus, of seven cases 
in which the general model is not rejected, the 
Downsian model of expected party differential 
survives only once (1956 post reports) while the 
minimax regret model survives five times (1952 
pre- and post-, 1956 pre-, 1964 pre- and post-). | 
Note the perfect minimax regret pattern for the 
1956 pre-election data, and the near-perfect pat- 
terns for the 1952 pre- and 1964 post-election data. 
In sum, for these data the minimax regret model 
has a 5 to 1 advantage over the Downsian ex- 
pected utility model. The obvious conclusion is . 
that the Downsian model of expected party differ- 
ential turns in a dismal performance as a descrip- ; 
tive turnout model, while the minimax regret | 
model fares considerably better. According to the’ 
data, the party differential affects turnout inde- 
pendently of expected closeness.“ While this rela- 
tionship is iriconsistent with the Downsian sug- ' 
gestion, it is consistent with the minimax regret , 
model and with numerous other models one might ' 
construct in which the party differential affects ' 


turnout independently of the probability of affect- \ 


ing the outcome. 

A final caveat: in principle one might accept 
the notion that voters maximize expected utility : 
while one simultaneously rejects the Downsian | 
formulation of an expected utility model. If ong: 
is disposed to this view, our analysis could be < 
interpreted as showing that while the Riker- `, 


Ordeshook modification of Downs successfully ' 
rescues the Downsian model from the prediction , 


that no one votes, still further modifications are ` 


required. A natural candidate is a model in ™ 


which the private benefits of voting (i.e., those 
like the D-term which are not discounted by p) - 
vary with the party differential. (We might note 


‘here that Strom's expected utility model is not. 


such a model—in it, party differential terms stil’ 
are multiplied by p terms—see Appendix 2.) One: 


3 În the remaining case ( 1960 postelection reports) 
neither hypothesis can be rejected. Thus although the , 
general model is not rejected for this case, both par- 
ticular models are. 

4 At least if one considers the whole sample of . 
registered voters. We might note that Fiorina has de- | 
veloped a "hybrid" expected utility model of voting | 
behavior which produces the curious result that a i 
subclass of the. citizenry is less likely to vote the 
closer they perceive the election to be. Now, if the 
world were evenly divided between those whose turn- 
out was encouraged and those whose turnout was 
discouraged by a high p, one would expect no aggre- 
gate effect. Empirically, however, the unusual sub- 
class to which Fiorina's prediction applies typically 
appears to be small. See Morris Fiorina, 


(California Institute of Technology: Social Science : 
Working Paper No. 46), 
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Table 2. Estimates of Equation 1 

f Data Set a ae Y 
1952 pre — .006 (.006) .050 (.014)* .946 
1952 post — .001 (.020) .069 (.027)* .864 
1956 pre — .005 (.012) .030 (.016)* .950 
1956 post .047 (.027)* .021 (.032) 849 
1960 pre». — :015 (.009) .012 (.010) .988 
1960 post .032 (.026) — .015 (.029) .934 
1964 pre — .013 (.010) .023 (.012)* 966 

1964 post — .001 (.021) .055 (.025)* .863 

| 

) *p<.05. 


n.s. general model rejected, p>.05. 


or more theories constructed along these lines 
would survive our statistical test, for given the 
data at hànd they are indistinguishable from the 
minimax regret model. In such situations there is 
only one way to proceed: build-the alternative 
models, then collect the data which will allow 
discrimination between them and the minimax 
regret model of the voting decision. 


Conclusions 


Our critics have attacked the minimax regret 
model primarily on the grounds that they do not 
feel good about it, that it is unreasonable, that 
voters just shouldn't behave that way. Such atti- 
tudes are understandable among statisticians and 
operations researchers. In political science, how- 
ever, good feelings in one’s tummy are not con- 


. sidered persuasive empirical evidence. As we have 
` tried to demonstrate, the available data provide 


no empirical basis for rejecting the minimax re- 
gret model as a descriptive model of the turnout de- 
cision, regardless -of its weaknesses as a prescrip- 
tive theory of decision making. One cannot be so 
generous in one’s evaluation of the central com- 
ponent of the traditional Downsian model. We 
iwould be the first to recognize the extreme crude- 
ness of our data and the necessarily tentative 
nature of the empirical test. But whatever’ its 
flaws, our data analysis is far more substantial 


' than that provided by the critics, whose closest 


brush with the real world consists of an analysis 


“sof freeway driving decisions. 


To re-emphasize the main point of our original 
article, what we tend to accept as rational may 
blind us both to alternative standards of reason- 
able behavior and to what is actually happening 


'in the political world. The Downsian turnout 


Ly 


model has lived on not because it has any descrip- 
tive value, out rather 'secause theorists who accept 
the prescriptive model underlying it refuse to let it 
die. In proposing a minimax regret model we are 


..not attempting to erect a new graven image. We 


are only attempting to fan the fires of agnosticism. 


- Appendix 1: On Tullock 


As one would expect, Professor Tullock offers 
an ingenious criticism. We offer a two-part reply. 
First, there is the purely technical point that in our 
article we assumed that the cost of voting for 
candidates 1, 2, or 3 is a constant. But to cast a 
write-in vote in an otherwise two-candidate elec- 
tion presumably entails a higher cost than pulling 
a lever. Hence, the result to which Tullock objects 
does not generally hold in the write-in context. 
Second, we would dispute Tullock's basic premise 
that every citizen is his own first choice for presi- 
dent. Rather, we wager that the citizen who ranks 
himself as his most preferred candidate is rare. 
Our mini-poll of Caltech faculty (not noted for 
poor self-images) produced no cases. Thus, we 
suggest that Professor Tullock is a deviant case 
and can safely be ignored for purposes of analysis. 

t 


Appendix 2: On Strom 


Strom's piece constitutes a rather desperate 
attempt to save the Downsian expected utility 
model. The dénouement of Strom's argument is 
condition 9: 


Is Poj(U2;") + Pal Uar) + Qa (Us) + Osi U a5?) 
> C+ Paj(U4;°) + Q2j(U2;°)? 


Now, Strom would have us believe that the right- 
hand side tends to C while the left-hand side adds 
to some significantly positive quantity. Nonsense. 
We cheerfully admit that the right-hand side ~ 
tends to C, but just as cheerfully contend that the 
left-hand side tends to 0. Strom can’t have his 
cake and eat it too. He must demonstrate em- 
pirically that the utility terms on the left-hand 
side are so large that even when discounted by 
p-terms, the resulting sum of products is non- 
trivial. We await such demonstration. 
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No rational egoist should bother voting te- 
cause, as Skinner's Dr. Frazier notices, the prob- 
ability of any one man casting the decisive ballot 
“is less than the chance he will be killed on the 
way to the polls."! No matter how deeply he cares 
about the electoral outcome, a man must realize 
that his vote is only one among very many. The 
larger the electorate, the smaller the probability 
of any one vote's changing the outcome, so in 
most modern polities the politically rational thing 
to do is to conserve on shoe leather. 

Real-world voters, of course, do flock to the 
polls, which is usually explained in terms of a 
feeling of “civic duty." The fact that men get some 
satisfaction from discharging their civic duty by 
voting might answer the question of why it is 
rational for them to go to the polls. Unfortu- 
nately, it leaves another—how do they vote once 
they get there? Presumably, they go ahead and 
vote according to the dictates of their egoistic 
interests.? 

Ferejohn and Fiorina make a valuable con- 
tribution by initiating the search for an alterna- 
tive motivational basis for the phenomenon of 
voting? However, their own solution, “minimax 
regret" (choose the alternative having the least 
unbearable worst possible outcome), is seriously 
flawed. As Ferejohn and Fiorina argue, voting 
must be either an investment or a consumption 
decision if it is to be rational for Economic Man. 
But if it is an investment decision one would ex- 
pect a rational actor to use the same decision rule 
when voting as when taking other investment de- 
cisions such as portfolio choice; and from the 


1B. F. Skinner, Walden II (New York: Macmillan, 
1948), p. 265. See also G.'F. W. Hegel The Phi- 
losophy of Right, trans. T. M. Knox (Chicago: En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, 1952), p. 104; Brian Barry, 
Political Argument (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1965), pp. 328-30 and Sociologists, Economists and 
Democracy (London: Collier-Macmillan, 1970), pp. 
19-23; and Gordon Tullock, Toward a Mathematics 
of Politics (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1967), chap. VII. 

* Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957), chap. 
14. Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 

3John A. Ferejohn and Morris P. Fiorina, “The 
Paradox of Not Voting: A Decision Theoretic Analy- 
sis," American Political Science Review, 68 (June, 
1974), 525-36. 


study of these other decisions it is clear that in- 
vestors do not aim at minimax regret. Indeed, 
there is no rational reason they should. Ferejohn 
and Fiorina rely on the argument, “My God, 
what if I didn’t vote and my preferred candidate 
lost by one vote? I'd feel like killing myself." But 
before putting in the knife, the non-voter should 
recall that "what if" arguments are decisively 
refuted by “seemed like a good idea at the time" 
rejoinders. A multitude of decisions which one 


comes to regret ex post facto were ex ante the ‘ 


only reasonable courses of action. Most of us wish 
we had bought Xerox stock when it was first 
issued; J. P. Morgan always regretted rejecting 
young Henry Ford's request for him to finance 
the original Model T venture; etc. What are 
clearly mistakes with the benefit of hindsight were 
nevertheless good moves at the time the decision 
had to be taken. Everyone regrets that he is not 
prescient, that is all. These regrets are upaltered 
by minimaximizing. 

The remaining possibility is that voting is a 
consumption decision. Of course, consumer 
choice is an important topic in economic theory. 
While emphasizing the fact, however, Ferejohn 
and Fiorina overlook important differences in 
the focus of consumer and investment theory. 
The economist can say why an investor likes his 
portfolio (it is instrumental; it will pay off in 
terms of other goods) but he cannot say why a 
consumer fancies his purchases. The theory of 
consumer choice predicts how Economic Man 
will trade off one good for another under various 
market and budgetary conditions, and it does so 


by taking as given the preferences of consumers. ji 


In the voting application, consumer theory might 
help to explain why people fail to vote when the 
price is high (e.g., on a rainy day), but there must 
be a prior assumption that people think voting is a 
good, i.e., that they prefer voting to nonvoting 
ceteris paribus. This leaves the question of why 
they like to vote, which presumably takes us back 
to civic duty or irrationality. 

The main thrust of this comment is meant to be 
constructive rather than destructive. It follows in 
the spirit if not in the footsteps of Ferejohn and 
Fiorina. Essentially, the purpose is to suggest an- 


other reason that voters should go to the polls _ 
and, more significantly, another analysis of what : 


they do once they get there. The argument has 
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implications both for party strategies and for the 
interpretation of electoral results. 

The keystone of the analysis is the assumption 
that individuals have both egoistic and ethical 
preferences, that their welfare functions have both 
egoistic and ethical components. Nothing very 
precise need be said about the relative strengths 
of these motives. Ordinarily egoistic preferences 
ride roughshod over ethical ones, but no matter. 
All that is required for present purposes is that 
ethical preferences carry some weight, that they 
will be decisive at least where everything else is 
equal. Clearly, such a lexicographical relationship 
seriously underestimates the strength of ethical 
preferences. They are not mere tie-breakers. 
Rather, strong ethical preferences can often over- 
ride weak egoistic ones. The assumption which 
this argument requires, then, is a very weak one. 

Such a description of human nature is reminis- 
cent of the theories of David Hume, who holds 
that an individual is capable of displaying benevo- 
lence, at least when his own interests are not at 
stake. The ethical theories of Hume's friend Adam 
Smith are identical on this point as evidenced by 
his discussion of the "impartial spectator." 
More recently John Harsanyi has worked with 
similar assumptions.‘ 

An important distinction between egoistic 
and ethical preferences is that the former are 
strictly effect-oriented, whereas the latter applaud 
trying as well as succeeding. The vote of a single 
man does no more to enact his ethical preferences 
than it would to enact his egoistic preferences, 
but the demonstration that his motives are pure 
and his heart is in the right place counts for some- 
thing ethically speaking. Thus, one reason men go 
to the polls might be to take a moral stand. Not 
very much depends on this alternative explana- 
tion of why men vote, however. The balance of 
the argument is equally valid if men.go to the polls 
purely out of a sense of civic duty. There is cer- 
tainly nothing inconsistent in arguing that a de- 
ontological tug gets citizens into the poll booth 
and that ethical preferences then take over. 

Precisely the same factor that makes it irra- 
tional for an egoist to go to the polls makes it 
rational for a less than thoroughly self-centered 
man to vote his ethical preferences once there. As 
one in a multitude, his vote cannot much affect the 
outcome. Since there is very little he can do inside 
the poll booth to further his egoistic interests, a 

*David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (Lon- 
don: John Noon, 1739), especially Book Hl, and An 
Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals (Lon- 
don: T. Cadell, 1777). Adam Smith, The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, 6th ed. (London: A. Strahan and 
T. Cadell, 1790). John C. Harsanyi, "Cardinal Wel- 
fare, Individualistic Ethics and Interpersonal Com- 


parisons of Utility," Journal of Political Economy, 
63 (August, 1955), 309-21. 
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man is freed to vote his ethical preferences. The 
larger the electorate, the more pronounced this 
tendency. When the curtains of the poll booth are 
drawn, then, a voter assumes the air of Adam 
Smith’s impartial spectator. It should’ also be 
noted that this is an extraordinarily cheap way 
for a man to assuage his conscience. Casting a 
ballot for the forces of The Good is far safer than 
casting a stone. 

Put into a more general form, this analysis sug- 
gests that political man behaves ethically when- 
ever the losses he expects from so doing are low 
enough to be outweighed by the rewards. This 
implies at least two dimensions—one, the stakes 
in the decision (the cost if it goes against him or 
the reward if he wins); and the other, his chances 
of altering the outcome. À man is safe in behaving 


. Stake 


high low 


II 
ethical 


egoistic 





IV 


ethical ethical 





Figure 1. Sources of Ethical Voting Behavior 


ethically when there is not much in it for him 
(cells II and IV in Figure 1). When he has much 
at stake he certainly longs to tip the outcome in 
his favor, and he will try to do so if he has the 
power (cell'I) but lacking the power he simply 
sighs while choosing the ethical course of action 
(cell IIT). In this form the theory is amenable to 
empirical examination. Provisional hypotheses 
would be that, controlling for his stake in the 
project, the stronger the respondent's sense of 
political efficacy, the less likely he is to opt for the 
policy he perceives to be the fairest; and, controll- 
ing for efficacy, the higher the respondent's stake 
in the program, the less likely he is to favor the 
fairest policy. A further refinement might involve 
controlling for the ethical significance of the 
issue; some are central to a man's sense of fair- 
ness, whereas other issues might be very periph- 
eral. Even in testing the hypothesis as stated, two 
additional considerations must be kept in mind. 
The logic of the first hypothesis obviously implies 
a curvilinear correlation. The difference between 
a one-in-a-milion and a  one-in-ten-million 
chance of altering the outcome is clearly much less 
significant for the rational voter than the differ- 
ence between a one-in-a-hundred and a one-in-a- 
thousand chance, although the difference in each 
case amounts to a factor of ten. And, when costs 
are allowed to vary, as in the second hypothesis, 
an individual's attitude toward risk-taking be- 
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comes important. The hypothesis as stated as- 
sumes that his taste for risks is a constant, but it 
is easy enough to build into the hypothesis any 
other theory about how it might vary. 

Two politically significant conclusions follow 
from this recognition of the importance of the 
ethical component in electoral choice. First, 
political parties stand to gain more popular sup- 
port through a moralizing crusade (provided, of 
course, that they choose popular causes) than by 
focusing debates on questions of who gets what 
when, and how. Second, electoral results should 
be interpreted as reflecting essentially ethical 
preferences insofar as partisans have structured 
the debate in such a way as to allow these to 
emerge. Both these conclusions, it should be 
emphasized, are predicated on the explicit as- 
sumption about human nature and on the implicit 
assumption that voters pursue their goals as ra- 
tional means-ends calculators. 

These principles are rather more familiar to 
politicians than to political scientists. Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society, George McGovern's 
schemes for income redistribution and Harold 
Wilson's Social Contract are all appeals for man- 
dates from those who are comfortably placed in 
society for the commitment of social resources 
to help those in desperate straits; and two of the 
three succeeded in persuading enough voters to 
forsake self-interest to form a government. Some- 
thing approaching recognition of these principles 
is found in the Banfield and Wilson "'ethos the- 
ory," although one hastens to add that both pub- 
lic- and private-regardingness can qualify as 
ethical behavior. What matters is not the sub- 
stance of the rule of conduct but rather how it is 
justified, and so long as private-regarding citizens 
argue in terms of universalizable prescriptions 
(e.g., the Puritan Ethic), their selfishness must be 
considered an ethical principle.* 


5Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson, “Public 
Regardingness as a Value Premise in Voting Be- 
havior," American Political Science Review, 63 (De- 
cember, 1964), 876-87. Another example might be 
John H. Fenton, The Catholic Vote (New Orleans: 
Hauser Press, 1960); religious-group voting surely has 
both ethical and reference group aspects. R. M. Hare, 
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The argument of this comment is best summa- 
rized as Niebuhr's slogan set on its head: immoral 
men, moral society. This, however, only refers 
to the inclinations of actors. While individuals are 
more tempted to behave selfishly in their personal 
dealings, formal legal restraints or informal social 
ones may deny them the opportunity. In their 
public roles, men can vote their ethical preferences 
only if these alternatives are listed on the ballot. 

This argument is not to deny Niebuhr's obser- 
vation that modern mass society has some .un- 
savory characteristics, among the foremost of 
which is intolerance. The present analysis sug- 
gests that intolerance does not proceed from a lack 
of idealism but rather from an excess of it. In 
Freedom and Reason Hare shows that the moral 
fanatic is just one special variety of moralist— 
one which is repugnant from most moral per- 
spectives, admittedly, but a moralist nonetheless." 
Most men, while far from being fanatics, are less 
flexible on ethical issues than they would be on 
material demands. This is surely because their 
ethical preferences are more intensely held. Hence, 
even in a well-integrated society in which men are 
very close together on ethical matters, such dif- 
ferences as remain might matter far more to 
them than those arising out of egoistic desires. 
The judgment must be a discouraging one: the 
fact that ethical preferences are reflected in elec- 
toral results is not necessarily a cause for celebra- 
tion. One cannot help wishing that Hitler bad 
forsaken ethical ideals and pursued narrow ma- 
terial gain instead. 








The Language of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952) argues that the essential characteristic of 
moral statements is that they are universalizable 
prescriptions. 

*Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety, A Study in Ethics and Politics (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1932), pp. xi-xii, writes, ‘In every human 
group there is less reason to guide and check im- 
pulse, less capacity for  self-transcendence, less 
ability to comprehend the needs of others and there- 
fore more unrestrained egoism than the individuals, 
who compose the group, reveal in their personal re- 
Jationships.”” 

1R. M. Hare, Freedom and Reason (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1963). 
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Introduction 


Vote trading, or logrolling, is a concept familiar 
to students of legislative bodies. Such students of 
the formal properties of voting bodies—James 
M. Buchanan, Gordon Tullock and James S. 
Coleman, in particular—have extolled the strategy 
of exchanging votes in a legislative arena as a 
means by which individual members are able to 
maximize their total utility. Their scenario is 
straightforward: a legislator who does not feel 
very strongly about an issue he would oppose 
should be willing to trade votes with another 
member in order to secure the passage of a motion 
he strongly favors, but which would otherwise be 
defeated. Exchanging of votes thus seems analo- 
gous to exchanging of commodities for money in 
a market economy. William H. Riker and Steven 
J. Brams, however, have demonstrated that, for a 
legislature of three or more members and at least 
six motions, some trades which appear to be in- 
dividually rational do not maximize the total 
utility of the traders.? Instead, there is a “paradox 


* We are grateful for the comments of Steven J. 
Brams, William H. Riker, David H. Koehler, and 
two anonymous referees for the Review. 

See James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The 
Calculus of Consent: Logical Foundations of Consti- 
tutional Democracy (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1962), chaps. 7-12; Tullock, “A Simple 
Algebraic Logrolling Model,” American Economic 
Review, 60 (June, 1970), 419-426; James S. Coleman, 
“The Possibility of a Social Welfare Function,” 
American Economic Review, 56 (December, 1966), 
1105-1122; Coleman, "The Possibility of a Social 
Welfare Function: Reply," American Economic Re- 
view, 57 (December, 1967), pp. 1311-1317; Edwin 
T. Haefele, “Coalitions, Minority Representation, 
and Vote-Trading Probabilities,” Public Choice, 8 
(Spring, 1970), 75-90; and Dennis C. Mueller, 
Geoffrey C. Philpotts, and Jaroslay Vanek, “The So- 
cial Gains from Exchanging Votes: A Simulation 
Approach," Public Choice, 13 (Fall, 1972), 55-80. 

? Riker and Brams, "The Paradox of Vote Trading,” 
American Political Science Review, 67 (December, 
1973), 1235-1247. Cf. R. E. Park, “The Possibility 
of a Social Welfare Function: Comment,” American 
Economic Review, 57 (December, 1967), 1300-1304; 
Mueller, "The Possibility of a Social Welfare Func- 
tion; Comment," Ibid., pp. 1304-1311; Robert Wil- 
son, “An Axiomatic Model of Logrolling," American 
Economic Review, 59 (June, 1969), pp. 331-341; 
David H. Koehler, "Vote-Trading and the Voting 


of vote trading" in which the incentive for every 
pair of legislators to trade is present, but the ef- 
fects of externalities (costs imposed on the non- 
trader for each pair of motions) reduces the total 
utility to each player from what he could expect 
if no trades were made. 

Riker and Brams argue that the advocates of 
vote exchanges have failed to consider the effects 
of externalities.” An externality is simply any cost 
which is imposed on an individual as a result of 
actions not under his control. In the case of the 
paradox of vote trading, such externalities con- 
sidered by Riker and Brams are always "external 
costs"—41.e., the trading behavior of two members 
of a three-person legislature always adversely 
affects the nontrader.4 This is a feature of the 
system of majority voting, as we shall demon- 
strate below. Indeed, externalities may involve 
potential benefits to the nonparticipant. We shall 
present an extension of the paradox of vote trad- 
ing to unanimity decision rules below in which 
externalities are indeed positive. Actually, the 
extension of the Riker-Brams paradox to unanim- 
ity rules is part of a broader theoretical question 
which we shall consider: under what conditions is 
a more stringent decision rule or a change in vot- 
ing strategies Pareto optimal? Accordingly, after 
a consideration of the Riker-Brams argument, we 
shall extend their analysis and attempt a resolu- 





Paradox: A Proof of Equivalence,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 69 (1975); and, for a view which 
tends to support Riker and Brams but does not rule 
out the positions of Buchanan, Tullock and Coleman, 
see Peter Bernholz, "Logrolling, Arrow Paradox and 
Cyclical Majorities" Public Choice, 15 (Summer, 
1973), 87—95 (but especially p. 94). But cf. the ex- 
change among Tullock, Bernholz, and Riker and 
Brams in “Communications,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 68 (December, 1974), 1688-1692. Also 
see Joe A. Oppenheimer, "Relating Coalitions of 
Minorities to the Voters’ Paradox, or Putting the 
Fly in the Democratic Pie,” University of Texas 
mimeo, 1973. An earlier informal statement of the 
possible negative effect of vote trading is found in 
William A. Niskanen, Jr, Bureaucracy and Repre- 
sentative Government (Chicago: Aldine, 1971), p. 143. 

3 Riker and Brams, “The Paradox of Vote Trading,” 
p. 1240. 

‘Ibid., p. 1242. 
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Table 1. Utilities of Members for Outcomes of Voting 
Preferred Motion x - Preferred Motion y . 
Outcome ui X) (X) Outcome u(Y) u(Y) 
Col 1 Col 2 Col3 , Col 4 Col 5 Col 6 
*Member 1 X 1 —2 Y 1 —2 
Member 2 X 1 —1 Y —2 2 
Member 3 X —2 2 Y 1 —1 
Motion w Motion z 
u(W) uuW) u(Z) ui(Z) 
Member 1 W 1 —1 Z —2 2 
Member 2 w —2 2 Z .1 —1 
*Member 3 Ww 1 —2 Zz 1 —2 
Motion ¢ k Motion v " 
z u(T) u(T) ui(V) u(V) 
Member 1 T —2 2 y 1 —1 
*Member 2 T 1 —2 y 1 —2 
Member 3 T 1 —1 y —2 2 








* Nontrader on pair of motions. 


tion on the supposed effects of vote trading be- 
tween the Buchanan-Tullock-Coleman approach 
and that of Riker and Brams. 

The paradox of vote trading under a majority 
decision rule is based upon a simple set of criteria 
for "naive" or "sincere" voting (always revealing 
one's actual preferences) and “sophisticated” vot- 
ing (concealing actual preferences in a way which 
nevertheless will yield a net gain in expected 
utility)? The Riker-Brams model stipulates two 
conditions for “switching” (or, sophisticated 
voting): (1) a switcher must be in the decisive set 
for a given motion; and (2) he must also be a 
pivotal member of such a set—in the sense that 
his change in votes would be sufficient to make a 
formerly losing coalition a winning one.‘ The 
second condition contains the further premise 
that there is some positive utility in trading of 
votes, so that an incentive to employ sophisticated 
rather than sincere voting does exist. Vote trading 
is simply “a barter system of switching" in which 
each legislator who argees to trade his vote on one 
motion receives the vote of another member in 
return." What Riker and Brams show, then, is that 
in an n-member legislature voting on a set of 
motions, trades which appear to be individually 
rational among each pair of voters are not col- 
lectively rational (i.e., Pareto optimal) because of 
the eifects of externalities on the nontraders. An 


*On the distinction between "sincere" and “so- 
phisticated" voting, see Robin Farquharson, Theory of 
Voting (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969), 
pp. 18 and 39-40. 

€ Riker and Brams, "The Paradox of Vote Trading,” 
pp. 1237-1238. 

T Ibid. p. 1238. 


example drawn from the Riker-Brams article will 
demonstrate the paradox. 

In Table 1, the utilities for each legislator on 
each motion which Riker and Brams stipulate are 
reproduced.? In the table we have six motions: 
X, y, w, z, t, and v and twelve possible outcomes: 
X, Ž, Y, ¥, W, W, Z, 2,7, Ť, V, and P, where 
us X) is the utility to voter i of the passage of mo- 
tion x and u,(X) is the utility to i for the defeat 
of the motion. Utility is defined over outcomes, 
since the motions are merely means to the end of 
maximizing total utility for each individual. It is 
clear from the table that under simple majority 
rule without vote trading, the net utilities over the 
six motions are zero for each player.’ While all 
six motions pass, variations in the intensity of 
preferences affect the net utility such that no one 
is any better or worse off than had no votes been 
cast at all. If each legislator ignores the actions of 
others on votes on which he himself is not in a 
position to trade, logrolling appears to be a ra- 
tional strategy. The net expected utility of the six 
votes is +4 for each member, allowing each to 
make the best possible trades for himself.!? If, on 
the other hand, Member 1 resigns himself to his 
“security level”—his evaluation of what happens 
to him if he refrains from trading but others do 
not (what he can guarantee himself regardless of 
the actions of other players)—his net utility 
would be —6.!! In the former case, the member 
considers only the possible gains from vote trad- 
ing, and in the latter case, only what happens to 


*'This is Table 5, p. 1241. 
? Ibid, Table 6. 
7 Ibid, Table 7. 
"Ibid, Table 9. 
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Table 2. Utilities of Outcomes Without Trades Under a Unanimity Rule 
Outcomes 
Members u(X) u(Y) u(W) u;(Z) u(T) u(V) Zu 
1 ~2 —2 —1 2 2 —I —2 
2 -1 2 2 —1 —2 -2 —2 
3 2 —1 —2 —2 -1 2 —2 








him if he refuses to trade while the other players 
do trade. An evaluation of the potential gains 
from trading which excludes external costs con- 
vinces each member that all individual trades are 
rational. Thus, there is an incentive for every 
possible trade to occur. As a result of the log- 
rolling, all six motions in Table 1 fail, yielding a 
net utility to each player of —2. This is the “para- 
dox of vote trading.” Each member fails to con- 
sider the external costs on the motions on which 
he does not trade and accepts any trade which 
appears to be individually rational. Rational trad- 
ing thus yields a worse net situation than the fail- 
ure to trade. Since no single member can be 
guaranteed that the others would agree not to 
trade if he refrains from doing so, each is put in 
a “kind of n-person Prisoners’ Dilemma in which 
each member is forced by individual rationality to 
choose the socially and individually destructive 
alternative” and *. .. each member comes to a 
worse end than if he . . . always voted sincerely 
or naively.” 

Riker and Brams have indeed revealed a para- 
dox of rationality—one which they claim is “in- 
escapable."* Advocates of the strategy of log- 
roling to maximize total utility—including 
Buchanan, Tullock, and Coleman—thus seem to 
be faced with a direct challenge to their position. 
In the next section of this paper, we shall extend’ 
the work of Riker and Brams to unanimity voting 
rules, providing further support for their finding 
of a paradox of vote trading. 


Unanimity Decision Rules and the Paradox 


The occurrence of the paradox of vote trading 
under simple majority rule is not sufficient to 
warrant the statement of Riker and Brams that 
the paradox is inescapable. As Buchanan and 
Tullock have argued, simple majority rule is not 
well suited to handle the problems posed by vary- 
ing intensities of preference. An examination of 
Table 1 clearly reveals that the members of the 
legislative body are not equally affected by the 
outcomes on each motion. We assume that utili- 
ties are measured cardinally for each individual.4 


V Ibid., pp. 1244 and 1242. 

UV Ibid. p. 1242. 

“This amounts to accepting interpersonal com- 
parisons of utilities. See Jerome Rothenberg, The 
Measurement of Social Welfare (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J: Prentice-Hall, 1961), pp. 137-143. 


In this sense, our approach differs from that of 
Riker and Brams, who argue that only ordinal 
measurement of utilities is required to establish 
the paradox. We shall justify this approach in 
the next section. For the present purposes, we 
need to note only that for each member, the net . 
difference in utility which would result from the 
passage or failure of any given motion is maxi- 
mized for those motions on which the member is 
in the minority position. Under such conditions 
of varying intensities of preference, Buchanan 
and Tullock argue the case for a system of quali- 
fied majority rule and go so far as to suggest that 
the optimal decision rule might be one of unanim- 
ity, allowing for vote trading.'^ On motion x for 
example, Members 1 and 2 each stand to gain 
one unit of utility if the motion passes, while 
Member 3 loses two units of utility with the same 
result. We might suspect that a more stringent 
voting rule would increase the net utility accruing 
to the three players more than would simple ma- 
jority rule, either with or without vote trading. 
The arguments of Buchanan and Tullock are, 
however, just as susceptible to the paradox of vote 
trading as is simple majority rule, although for 
quite different reasons. Under a unanimity rule 
without logrolling, the net utility over tbe six 
motions in Table 1 to each member is —2, with 
all motions failing. This result (see Table 2 below) 
is no better than majority rule with vote trading 
and inferior to majority rule without trading. If 
vote trading is allowed under unanimity, the net 
utility to each player is once again zero. (See 
Table 3). As in the case of simple majority rule, 
all six motions pass. Therefore, a unanimity rule 
allowing for vote trading is no better than simple 
majority rule with a prohibition on logrolling.” 
Furthermore, an examination of the effects of the 
alternative strategies of naive and sophisticated 
voting on the unanimity rule and utility values in 
Table 1 indicates that we have another occurrence 
of the paradox of vote trading. In the Riker- 
Brams example for majority rule, the individual 
trades were rational, but the aggregation of the 


1 Riker and Brams, “The Paradox of Vote Trad- 
ing,” pp. 1242 ff. 

? Buchanan and Tullock, The Calculus of Consent, 
pp. 8Sff. and pp. 276-280. 

"For a contrary point of view, see J. Roland 
Pennock, “The Pork Barrel and Majority Rule,” 
Journal of Politics, 32 (August, 1970), 709-716. 
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Table 3. Utilities of Outcomes with Trades and with External Costs Under a Unanimity Rule 
Outcomes 
Members uu X) us Y) u(W) uz) u(T) u«V) Zu 
1 1 1 1 —2 —2 1 0 
2 1 —2 —2 1 1 1 0 
3 —-2 1 1 1 1 —2 0 
Table 4. Utilities of Outcomes with Trades When Possible and Without 
Anticipating External Costs Under a Unanimity Rule 
Outcomes 
Members ui( X) ui(Y) u(W) ui(Z) u(T) ui(V) Eu; 
1 —2 —2 1 —2 —2 1 —6 
2 1 —2 —2 1 —2 —-2 —6 
3 —2 1 —2 —2 1 —2 —6 





trading outcomes produced a sub-optimal so- 
cietal result. For a unanimity rule, the trading of 
votes would produce a Pareto optimal societal 
(and, of course, individual) result, but, as we shall 
see, the individual trades are not themselves ra- 
tional. 

In the Riker-Brams example, the utility of the 
outcome to each legislator who trades but does 
not consider external costs is +4. For a unanimity 
decision rule, however, the failure to consider the 
impact of the trading behavior of others yields a 
utility of —6 to each member across the six mo- 
tions (see Table 4). Thus, if each legislator con- 
sidered only those trades in which he takes an 
active part, he would rationally refuse to trade. 
Consider the case of a potential exchange be- 
tween members 2 and 3 on motions x and y. The 
only feasible trade would be for member 2 to give 
up his decisive opposition to motion y in return 
for member 3's pivotal support on x. In each 
case, however, the result would be a loss in utility. 
Voting sincerely across the two motions, each 
member would receive +-1 units of utility: —1 on 
the defeated issue he supports and 4-2 on the de- 
feated issue he opposes. An exchange of votes 
would yield each a net utility of —1: —2 on the 


passed motion he opposes and only +1 on the 
passed motion which he supports. It would ap- 
pear, then, that there are no reasons why members 
should trade votes at all. 

Such an appearance, however, is misleading 
because of the altered effects of externalities. 
Under a more exclusive voting rule, as Buchanan 
and Tullock correctly argue, the costs imposed bv 
externalities indeed will be reduced.'* In the case 
of the current voting situation, logrolling will 
produce external benefits rather than costs for the 
traders. If each legislator were to refuse to trade 
and attempt to “await” the benefits accruing to 
him from the trading behavior of the other two 
legislators, he would receive (if such a situation 
were actually to occur) +8 units of utility—in 
comparison with the Riker-Brams security level 
of —6 for majority rule (see Table 5). While such 
trades will not take place—since they are indi- 
vidually irrational—the analogy with the Riker- 
Brams security level is instructive since it demon- 
strates that logrolling under a unanimity rule has 
a very different effect upon externalities than does 
vote trading under majority rule. This ideal situa- 


* Buchanan and Tullock, The Calculus of Consent, 
pp. 63-68. 


Table 5. Utilities of Outcomes When No Trades Occur But Each Member 


Anticipates External Costs 


Under a Unanimity Rule 




















Members ux(X) n(Y) u(W) 
1 1 1 1 
2 1 2 2 
3 2 1 1 





Outcomes 
ui(Z) u(T) u(V) Zu 
2 2 1 8 
1 1 1 8 
1 1 2 8 
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Table 6. The Paradox of Vote Trading as a Three-Person Prisoners’ Dilemma 



































Member 2 
Member 3 
Alternative 1 Alternative 1 Alternative 2 
Not Trade Not Trade Trade 
Alternative 1 
Not Trade —2,—2,—2 -2,—2,—2 
Member 1 
Alternative 2 
Trade —2, —2, —2 —4, —4,8 
Member 2 
Member 3 
Alternative 2 Alternative 1 Alternative 2 
Trade Not Trade Trade 
Alternative 1 
Not Trade —2, —2, —2 8, —4, —4 
Member 1 
Alternative 2 
Trade —4,8,—4 0,0,0 








Note: This is an adaptation of Table 10 in Riker and Brams, “The Paradox of Vote Trading,” p. 1243. In 
cell (1, 1, 1), the entry is “—2, —2, —2" because no one trades. In cells (1, 2, 1), (2, 1, 1) and (1, 1, 2), the 
entries are also “—2, —2, —2” because, if any pair consistently votes sincerely, then all three must do so. In 
cell (2, 2, 2), the entry is “0, 0, 0” because all players trade. In cells (2, 2, 1), (1, 2, 2) and (2, 1, 2), the entries 
are appropriate combinations of —4 units for the traders and +8 units for the nontraders. The +8 units are 
calculated as in Table 5; the —4 units result from receiving, first the payoff to sincere voting (a) when one is not 
a trader (—2— 2) and (b) when one's potential trade is with a sincere voter (1—2); and second, the payoff to 
sophisticated voting when one's partner is a sophisticated voter (2— 1). If trading is viewed as “cooperative” 
behavior and not trading as “defecting,” then the desired outcome in a Prisoners’ Dilemma game—total 
cooperation—is represented in cell (2, 2, 2); this strategy is preferred by all players to complete defection—as 


represented in cell (1, 1, 1)—thus producing the dilemma. 


tion which each player would like to obtain is 
thus simply the sum of all of the positive utilities 
for the six motions for each legislator: each mem- 
ber can guarantee himself a utility of +2 on those 
motions he opposes by refusing to trade; the 
trading patterns on the motions he favors guar- 
antee that an outcome favorable to him will occur. 

We thus have the reverse of the kind of n-person 
Prisoners’ Dilemma found by Riker and Brams: 
each player would be better off if he could refuse 
to trade himself but would benefit from the ex- 
ternal effects of the trades of the other players. 
Each member has an incentive to be a free rider 
on the others. By his single negative vote on a 
given motion he opposes, he can guarantee him- 
self a utility of +2, while no trades will be con- 
summated which will reject the motions he favors. 
Since, by construction, the nontrading member in 
Table 1 favors the motion on which he does not 
trade, he cannot incur any losses on such votes. 
Yet, if Members 1 and 3 were to realize that Mem- 
ber 2 did not intend to cooperate on other mo- 
tions, they would rationally refuse to trade at all. 
The resulting paradox is that no players would 
ever trade, leaving each member worse off than 


he would be if the (individually irrational) trades 
were consummated. Table 6 presents the Prison- 
ers’ Dilemma for a unanimity rule.!® The paradox 
does indeed seem “inescapable” and the entire 
situation is symmetric. The net utility to each 
legislator under simple majority rule without vote 
trading is equal to the net utility under a unanim- 
ity rule with vote trading; while the net utility ob- 
tained under both majority rule with vote trading 
and unanimity without logrolling is identical. 
These findings make more explicit a statement by 
E. E. Schattschneider about the bargaining system 
in American politics: ‘“. . . if everybody got into 


Riker and Brams (see the note to Table 10 on 
p. 1243 of "The Paradox of Vote Trading") argue 
that their result is "strictly a Prisoners’ Dilemma. . . ." 
If, however, we consider the general discussion 
of the dilemma, the preferred strategy of both play- 
ers is cooperating (ie. trading), but such a strategy 
is dominated by that of defecting (not trading). This 
is the case in our example; for a discussion of the 
dilemma, see R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, 
Games and Decisions (New York: John Wiley, 
1957), pp. 88-113. The Riker-Brams example is in- 
deed a Prisoners’ Dilemma, but not the classical 


type. 
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the act, the unique advantage of this form of or- 
ganization would be destroyed. . . .””% 

As in any Prisoners’ Dilemma game, the as- 
sumption of Riker and Brams that “motions are 
made and voted upon serially, so that future mo- 
tions are not necessarily anticipated when current 
motions are considered”?! does provide the poten- 
tial for learning behavior over time. In repeated 
legislative sessions, members may begin to trust 
each other and pursue a strategy of cooperation 
rather than defection under a unanimity rule (as 
opposed to cooperation under majority , rule) 
yielding the best possible outcome.” Yet the 
logical properties of the paradox remain intact 
and there is nothing to prevent a greedy member 
from attempting to maximize his own utility at 


? E. E, Schattschneider, The Semisovereign People 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), p. 
35. The paradox—at least as developed so far— 
follows rather directly from the fact that each voter 
can be said to be in either a winning coalition (for 
each motion or for the entire set of motions) or a 
losing coalition, Thus, the set of motions, J, constitutes 
a simple game: formally, *(a] game, v, in (0, 1) nor- 
malization is said to be simple if, for each SCN, we 
have either v($) = 0 or v(S) = 1" (Guillermo Owen, 
Game Theory [Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1968], 
p. 163), where N is the set of. players in the game, 
S is a coalition, and v(S) is the value of the coali- 
tion. Owen notes (ibid.) that "simple games . . . in- 
clude voting ‘games’ in elections and legislatures"— 
precisely the situation we have, The result that at 
least one member of the total number of players must 
be excluded from some coalition follows from an ex- 
tension of L. S. Shapley's comment that “[sJolutions 
that exclude one or more players . . . are found... 
in almost all simple games, and they probably exist 
in all constant-sum games." See Shapley, *On Solu- 
tions that Exclude One or More Players,” in Essays 
in Mathematical Economics in Honor of Oskar Mor- 
genstern, ed. Martin Shubik (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1967), p. 57. 

“Riker and Brams, "The Paradox of Vote Trad- 
ing,” p. 1236. 

= Cf. Anatol Rapoport and Albert M. Chammah, 
Prisoners’ Dilemma (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1965), chap. 5; and Lester B. Lave, "An 
Empirical Approach to the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
Game,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 76 (August, 
1962), pp. 424—436. Nigel Howard has proposed an 
approach to the Prisoners Dilemma in which co- 
operative strategies would be rational. In his ‘meta- 
games," players choose their strategies dependent 
upon those of the other players. See his Paradoxes of 
Rationality: Theory of Metagames and Political Be- 
havior (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1971), pp. 44-48 
and 55-60. Note the strong criticism of this approach 
by John C. Harsany, in his review of Howard's book 
in the American Political Science Review, 67 
(June 1973), 599-600. In experiments with repetitive 
play, individuals have tended to behave cooperatively. 
Rapoport and Chammah as well as Lave found that 
the proportion of cooperative responses approach 
seventy per cent. For an interesting argument that the 
Prisoners’ Dilemma is not a genuine dilemma or 
even a paradox, see R. L. Cunningham, “Ethics and 
Game Theory: The Prisoners’ Dilemma,” Papers on 
Non-Market Decision Making, 2 (1967) pp. 11-26. 
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the expense of the others, resulting again in a 
Prisoners’ Dilemma and an occurrence of the 
paradox of vote trading. Thus, we have shown 
that the paradox is quite general, but that its ef- 
fects are not neutral with respect to decision rules. 
Who bears the external costs depends upon who 
has the power to inflict them—the majority (in 
the case of majority rule) or the minority (under 
a unanimity rule).? On a more general level, how- 
ever, we ask: Are the positions of Riker and 
Brams, on the one hand, and Buchanan, Tullock, 
and particularly Coleman on the other hand, 
necessarily in total conflict ? It is to this question— 
and its implications for the relationship between 
vote trading and decision rules—that we now 
turn. 


Paradox Gained and Paradox Lost 


The initial discussion of the paradox by Riker 
and Brams suggests that they have uncovered an 
anomaly in the structure of voting procedures: 
the initial assumption is that vote trading should 
produce Pareto optimal results, but the paradox 
is established when the condition of vote trading is 
not met. Riker and Brams argue, however: 


. . . the paradox of vote trading is closely related to the 
paradox of voting. ... [In the above example] no 
trade is preferred to all other trades, which is equiva- 
lent to our earlier demonstration that no coalition can 
defeat all others. Since there is no preferred set of 
trades on which to base a stable coalition, no stable 
coalition is possible. The paradox of vote trading 
cannot, therefore, be simply solved by waving it away 
with a coalition. Rather it is inherent in the nature of 
the legislative process and, given an appropriate dis- 
tribution of tastes and external costs, cannot be 
avoided.?* 


Similarly, David H. Koehler has presented a proof 
that a cyclical majority will occur if and only if 


"Ufhe logical nexus between unanimity and ma- 
jority voting rules vanishes once the deterministic na- 
ture of the argument is relaxed. The probability that 
an individual will agree to trade votes with one or 
more others is dramatically affected by the fact that, 
under the former decision rule, a single negative vote 
will suffice to defeat a motion. Under majority rule, 
however, the probability that a member will be able to 
affect the outcome of a collective decision is sub- 
stantially reduced—and, indeed, is a function of the 
size of the voting body. Another factor which is 
also a function of the size of the voting body— 
and which seems to us to be more serious for a 
unanimity than a majority rule—is “transaction 
costs,” associated with the necessity of reaching a 
collective decision. Our discussion of pairwise vs. 
n-wise trading of votes below bears on this problem. 
We are grateful to T. Nicolaus Tideman and James 
M. Buchanan for calling this general problem to 
our attention, although we emphasize that our ap- 
proach is not always consistent with theirs (in private 
communications). Cf. also note 34 below. 

Riker and Brams, "The Paradox of Vote Trad- 
ing,” pp. 1245-1246. 
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the conditions for vote trading established by 
Riker and Brams- and discussed above are met.” 
Note, however, thé statement by Riker and Brams 
that “an appropriate distribution of tastes and 
external costs” must occur. Perhaps a reconcilia- 
tion of the position espoused by Buchanan, Tul- 
lock, and Coleman and that of Riker and Brams 
and Koehler can be achieved. A critical first step 
in this process is to realize that the Riker-Brams 
discussion of the paradox of vote trading when 
preferences are ordinarily ranked is itself based 
upon an “appropriate” distribution of tastes and 
external costs. The salience measure they propose 
for their ordinal treatment of the paradox, s,(x), 
is itself a function of the associated cardinal utili- 
ties attached by an individual to the passage and 
failure of a given motion. Let u,(P.)-be the utility 
to Member i derived from the outcome associated 
with his preferred position on motion x and let 
ui(P;) be a similar utility for i derived from the 
outcome for his not preferred position on x. Then 
the salience of the motion is defined as: s,(x)= 
(P5) — (2) , which is clearly a function of the 
cardinal properties of the associated utilities.?5 

Alterations in these cardinal utilities thus may 
entail alterations in the relative salience of the 
various motions, with the prospect that an “ap- 
propriate” distribution of tastes is not obtained. 
To take two examples," in Table 1 above (a) con- 
sider the impact of changing the values of each 
motion on which the cardinal utilities are cur- 
rently (1, —2) to (2, —1); or (b) consider a change 
from each entry of (—2, 2) to (—3, 3). Under the 
first change, a majority voting rule would yield 
each member a net utility of zero without vote 
trading and +-2 if all players traded votes. The 
second proposed alteration of utilities in Table 1 
would produce a unanimity rule outcome of —2 
to each member without vote trading and of zero 
with logrolling. In both cases, the paradox is 
seemingly avoided. How can this occur? 

The reason the paradox might be avoided under 
certain circumstances is that.the distribution of 
preferences has a direct and identifiable impact 
on the vote trading situation. A second factor 
which must not be overlooked is that the ordinal 
properties of the paradox of voting can be main- 
tained even if there are changes in the cardinal 
numbers associated with the specific outcomes 
in a chart of preferences such as Table 1. The 
change from utilities of (—2, 2) to (—3, 3) does 
not affect the ordinal rankings of the outcomes at 


"5 Koehler, "Vote-Trading and the Voting Paradox.” 
See Appendix II. 

2¢ Riker and Brams, "The Paradox of Vote Trading," 
p. 1239. 

"We are grateful to David H. Koehler (private 
communication) for suggesting the first example and 
to an anonymous referee for suggesting the second. 
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all with respect to producing a paradox of voting. 
Coleman's critical point is that there is a differ- 
ence between merely noting that one is in a situa- 
tion in which the paradox of voting occurs and 
attempting to devise a strategy to extricate one- 
self from such a situation.” On the other hand, we 
must realize that at a fundamental level the para- 
dox of vote trading is indeed inescapable. As long 
as individual trades are rational, then we have a 
cyclical pattern of vote trading which can never 
be stable, as the Riker-Brams analysis demon- 
strates.?? This result is not a function of the asso- 
ciated cardinal utilities which members attach to 
outcomes. It thus should be cautioned that we are 
not proposing a logical way out of the paradox 
(although a very restrictive one will follow from a 
theorem we propose), but rather a practical way 
out. In particular, we argue that there are basi- 
cally three types of situations: those in which sin- 
cere voting is Pareto optimal, those in which vote 
trading (sophisticated voting) is Pareto optima], 
and those in which no decision rule and no voting 
strategy can improve upon a preordained societal 
result. In any of these situations, strategies which 
yield less than an optimum may indeed be reached. 
Our concern, however, is to distinguish the condi- 
tions under which the paradox of vote trading will 
occur and those under which vote trading will 
yield a Pareto optimal solution. In order to make 
this distinction, we need a set of cardinal utility 
measures. 

We thus propose such a set: u(x;;) for a set of 
voters i EZ and a set of motions j CJ where u(x;j) 
is the utility of the passage of the jth motion to the 
ith voter: and u(z,;) where the various subscripts 
are as before and u(zij) is the utility of the defeat 
of such motions. We offer the following theorem 
to provide necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the optimality of vote trading: 


Theorem 


(1) Sincere voting is Pareto optimal under ma- 
jority rule if and only if: 


> 2; u(xij) > 2 2 u(&;j). 


(2) The strategy adopted (sincere vs. sophisti- 
cated voting) is neutral under majority rule 
if and only if:*° 


7 Coleman, "The Possibility of a Social Welfare 
Function," especially p. 1107. 

? Riker and Brams, “The Paradox of Vote Trad- 
ing," p. 1244. 

* Cf. Buchanan and Tullock, The Calculus of Con- 
sent (p. 145): "Potentially, the voter should enter 
into bargains until the marginal ‘cost’ of voting for 
something of which he disapproves but about which 
his feelings are weak exactly matches the expected 
marginal benefits of the vote or votes secured in 
return support for issues in which he is more inter- 
ested." 
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Dy 2; uly) = 27 X uly). 


(3) Vote trading is Pareto optimal under ma- 
jority rule if and only if: 


2, È uly) < 2; 25 ulti). 


In the first appendix to this article, we present 
the proofs of the above optimality conditions. As 
formulated above, these proofs depend upon the 
assumption either that all motions pass or that 
all motions fail. We shall continue to employ this 
assumption in our discussion of the optimality 
conditions below because of its interesting conse- 
quences for ‘‘porkbarrel” projects on which legis- 
lators may trade votes. This restriction, however, 
can easily be lifted and our results generalized to 
situations in which some motions pass and others 
fail. What is critical here is that the relationships 
we derive are based upon the positions taken by 
the majority of legislators, on the one hand, and 
the minority of legislators, on the other hand.* 
Note that in part (1) of the theorem, Pareto op- 
timality is itself defined by 


»» »» Uiz) 


since this summation provides the boundaries for 
the production possibility curve in terms of the 
total utility for the society. Similarly, Pareto 
optimality for condition (2) can be represented by 


either 
P» 2 w(xi) or 2; 2; u(xsj), 


while for condition (3), the optimality condition 
obviously is represented by 


oS z u(£). 


We note that in the theorem, we do not restrict 
the trading situation to pairwise trades, as do 
Riker and Brams. The set of trading partners can 
be as large as the entire membership of the legis- 


3 This condition together with the condition for 
vote trading introduced in the proofs below, is based 
upon situations in which (under majority rule) zll 
motions will pass. While seemingly restrictive, the 
same logic underlying the three proofs can easily 
be extended to “corollaries” assuming that all mo- 
tions will fail or that some will pass and some will 
fail. A less.cumbersome approach, however, can ex- 
tend the theorem we have presented rather easily. 
Let u(x;,) represent the utility to legislator i of the 
majority position on issue j and u(X,,) represent the 
utility to i of the minority position on j (irrespective 
of the nature of the actual outcomes). Then the 
theorem: we propose is completely general and sub- 
sumes not only our special case but all of the possi- 
ble “corollaries” representing alternative cases. 
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lative body. This lack of restriction to pairwise 
trades will have interesting consequences for 
analyzing the paradox of vote trading under dif- 
ferent situations of Pareto optimality. 

We state a corollary of the theorem without 
proof: Under condition (1) vote trading is Pareto 
optimal under a unanimity rule; under condition 
(2) the strategy adopted under a unanimity rule 
is neutral; and under condition (3) sincere voting 
is Pareto optimal under a unanimity rule. The 
last part of the corollary is perhaps the least 
obvious. In our discussion above, we noted that 
the effects of vote trading under a unanimity rule 
are indeed just the opposite of those under ma- 
jority rule. Therefore, if vote trading is optimal 
under majority rule for condition (3), sincere 
voting would be expected to be (and indeed is) 
optimal under a unanimity rule. 


Conclusions 


The appropriate distribution of tastes and ex- 
ternalities for the optimality of sincere voting, 
then, is simply that the voters collectively have 
more to gain by the passage of all the motions 
than they do by defeating them. This result is 
heuristic: majority rule without vote trading will 
produce a Pareto optimal result under such con- 
ditions. If the voters attach equal utility across 
the set of motions to their passage or their defeat, 
then no decision rule or strategic premise is going 
to change the net utility of the outcome. Finally, 
if in the aggregate, the voters attach more utility 
to the defeat of all motions than they do to passing 
all of them, then majority rule with vote trading 
(or a unanimity rule without logrolling) can yield 
a Pareto optimal result. Only, however, in the 
very restrictive case in which the size of the trading 
set is equal to the number of legislators will the 
paradox of vote trading be avoided in a formal 
sense. In this situation, we have a totally cooper- 
ative n-person game in which the enforcement 
power has been agreed upon by the players in 
advance. More likely situations involve either 
pairwise trades only—a noncooperative game—as 
developed by Riker and Brams and also by Gerald 
H. Kramer, or at best only a partially cooperative 
game (in which trading coalitions may be greater 
than pairwise in size but smaller than the entire 
chamber), as John A. Ferejohn has argued.? Thus, 
the optimality of vote trading under condition (3) 
does not extricate us from the paradox of vote 


*See Riker and Brams, “The Paradox of Vote 
Trading,” pp. 1238ff.; Kramer, “Sophisticated Voting 
over Multidimensional Choice Spaces,” Journal of 
Mathematical Sociology, 2 (July, 1972), 125-180; 
and Ferejohn, "Sour Notes on the Theory of Vote 
Trading," California Institute of Technology, Social 
Science Working Paper Number 41 (June 1, 1974). 
We are particularly grateful to Steven J. Brams for 
his comments on this aspect of the present work. 
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trading unless we make the very strong assump- 
tion that the trading game is totally cooperative. 
On the other hand, all is not lost because in actual 
legislative situations, we would expect that “learn- 
ing behavior” could easily provide the basis for 
legislators to extricate themselves from the para- 
dox of vote trading. Ard, indeed, to the extent 
that legislators are rational actors, we should ex- 
pect that they will indeed do so. 

Jt is not terribly difficult for a rational legis- 
lator to realize when to s:op trading and when the 
Pareto optimal position has been reached (par- 
ticularly if he has been "stung" once by an oc- 
currence of the paradox of vote trading). While 
Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook have argued that 
in most large legislatures members are likely to 
realize the potentially harmful effects of vote 
trading (and, hence, restrict any trading activity 
to a smaller protocoalition such as fellow party 
members), evidence from the American Con- 


? Riker and Ordeshook, An Introduction to Posi- 
live Political Theory (‘Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1973), pp. 113-114. Note especially their 
reference to James Murphy, The Empty Porkbarrel 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, forthcoming), which 
(according to Riker and Brams) argues that very little 
logrolling actualy takes place even on public works 
legislation. Also, cf. David R. Mayhew, Party Loyalty 
among Congressmen (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1966: ch. 6) on the optimality of intra-party 
as opposed to inter-play cooperation. And, cf. 
comments made in President Gerald R. Ford's inaugu- 
ral speech to a joint session of Congress on August 
12, 1974. Addressing in particular House Speaker 
Carl Albert (D., Okla.), Ford stated: "I have some- 
times voted to spend more taxpayers’ money for 
worthy federal projects in Grand Rapids [Michigan] 
while vigorously opposing wasteful federal boon- 
doggles in Oklahoma" [cited in Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, 32 (August 17, 1974), 2209] 
Also cf. the comments of Martin and Susan Tolchin 
(To the Victor [New York: Vintage, 1972], p. 218): 

. . it was no surprise that when Representative 
Charles Joelson, a New Jersey Democrat, wrote a 
letter to each member of Congress asking "Where can 
we economize in your district? not one reply was 
returned to his office" Many members probably 
thought that the letter was just another example of 
the humor for which Joelson was known (and to 
which the first-named author of this article can attest). 
Further evidence for the claim that legislators may 
be aware of the paradox of vote trading can be in- 
ferred from Herbert B. Asher, "The Learning of 
Legislative Norms,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 67 (June, 1973), 499-513. Asher notes (p. 508) 
that 68 per cent of a sample of 22 freshmen in the 
91st House stated that they would be. willing to 
trade votes with a colleague. While the effects of 
learning behavior do seem to be apparent in the 
House—more nonfreshmen (81 per cent of a sample 
of 21) expressed a willingness to trade than fresh- 
men (p. 501)—the comment of a senior member is 
instructive (p. 503): “Yes, I'd trade votes, but this 
does not happen often. It is not a specific trade, but 
more a matter of good will I never had a specific 
trade; this happens more often in the Senate." (On 
the utility of trading throuzh "good will" or implicit 
logrolling, see Appendix IL) 
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gress suggests that “learning behavior" is indeed 
evident on the optimality of vote trading on 
“porkbarrel” votes. As James T. Murphy has 
commented: 


[On the House Public Works Committee] . . . the two 
parties distrust each other. After all, public works pro- 
jects are inherently political and, as such, are pre- 
sumed to have substantial electoral significance. Since 
each party values majority status, each expects the 
other to porkbarrel . . . . when the other is in the ma- 
jority. Because they foresee the possibility of partisan 
allocations and because they take the allocation of 
public works benefits so seriously, congressmen insist 
on a fair allocation of the goodies. Hence, they have 
agreed upon permanent ways to reduce electoral risks 
when a majority in each party is affected by an alloca- 
tion. .... Only when a majority in each party benefits 
from an allocation can party cooperation be expected. 
Since committee Democrats and Republicans are con- 
fronted with exactly the same situation as House 
Democrats and Republicans, the electoral risk-reduc- 
ing devices explain party cooperation in the committee 
as well as in the House. 


“Murphy, “Political Parties and the Porkbarrel: 
Party Conflict and Cooperation in House Public 
Works Committee Decision-Making," American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 68 (March 1974), 179—180 (first 
emphasis in original; second emphasis added). We 
thus find ourselves in the interesting situation of 
citing a single author on two different sides of the 
same question (cf. note 33 above). We await pub- 
lication of his book before pursuing the interpreta- 
tion of Riker and Ordeshook any further. For simi- 
lar comments, see Robert F. Fenno, Jr, Congressmen 
in Committees (Boston: Little, Brown, 1973), pp. 58, 
156-159, and 165-166; and Mayhew, Congress: The 
Electoral Connection (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1974), pp. 86-91. For a somewhat different per- 
spective on the effects of vote trading for porkbarrel 
projects from that presented in the text, see Ferejohn, 
"Sour Notes on the Theory of Vote Trading," p. 11. 
For a statement which is more in accord with our 
view of the logrolling problem and also treats the 
problem of transaction costs (cf. note 23 above), 
see Mancur Olson, Jr. “The Optimal Allocation of 
Jurisdictional Responsibility: The Principle of ‘Fiscal 
Equivalence', " in United States Congress, Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 91st Congress, First Session, The 
Analysis and Evaluation of Public Expenditures: The 
PPB System, I (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1969), pp. 321-331. Olson argues (p. 326): “If 
all mutually advantageous bargains were struck, log- 
roling would insure that all collective goods that it 
was Pareto-optimal to provide would be provided. 
But . . . especially where large groups of people are 
at issue, it will very often be the case that logrolling 
will not happen, and that there will not be a Pareto- 
optimal supply of public goods." He adds (p. 326, 
n. 14): "In the United States Congress, logrolling 
probably leads to a greater expenditure when projects 
of a 'pork barrel' type are at issue. In most of these 
cases the projects are of a tangible, if not monu- 
mental type, and a Congressman is more likely to be 
identified in his district with such a project than 
with a general tax increase, which could not in any 
case usually be traced to any one package of local 
projects." For an argument similar to that of Olson 
on government expenditures, see J. Ronnie Davis and 
Charles W. Meyer, "Budget Size in a Democracy," 
Southern Economic Journal, 36 (July, 1969), 10-17. 
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Thus, on issues in which individual rationality 
might lead a member to vote against a porkbarrel 
project for another member (and, particularly, 
one from the opposition party), there still might 
be a collective rationality in voting for the project 
—and members seem to be able to “learn” how 
to resolve the formal problem of pairwise trading 
instability. : 

The result is traceable to the fact that straight- 
forward majority rule nevertheless will produce 
majorities for all six motions under condition (3); 
this voting procedure is insensitive to variations 
in individual cardinal utilities. The conditions for 
the optimality of vote trading, however, are 
built around assumptions about cardinal utilities. 
When the decision reached by counting votes is 
the same as that reached by counting units of 
utility—as in condition (1)—there is no conflict 
between the majority principle and the salience of 
individual issues. On the other hand, when the 
two criteria come into direct conflict, the mecha- 
nism of vote trading (or of a unanimity rule with- 
out vote trading, which also is constructed so as 
to protect "intense minorities") has the potential 
to avoid a paradox of vote trading. 

In particular, we are intrigued by the failure of 
a unanimity rule with vote trading to dominate 
the results obtained for such a rule without log- 
rolling. In the first case, where a supposed dom- 
ination does occur, we encounter the paradox of 
vote trading. However, the advocates of a una- 
nimity rule with vote trading—Buchanan and 
Tullock—were particularly concerned with situa- 
tions in which an intense minority might be tyran- 
nized by a relatively apathetic majority. It is pre- 
cisely in this situation—where 


zs 2; u(xi) < 2, yi u(t) 


that vote trading is Pareto optimal under ma- 
jority rule but inferior to sincere voting for a 
unanimity rule. The paradox with which we are 
confronted, then, is over the effects of alternative 
decision rules and voting strategies on the prob- 
lem of externalities. We do not have a unidirec- 
tional linkage between the rules and the strategies, 
but a more complicated web than we had imag- 
ined. Indeed, the only situation in which a una- 
nimity decision rule with vote trading is Pareto 
optimal involves “intense majorities” rather than 
“intense minorities.” 

The relationship between the operative dezi- 
sion rule and the optimal voting strategy (if such 
a strategy exists) is itself a function of the dis- 
tribution of preferences—and thereby affects the 
distribution of externalities. As Riker and Brams 
comment, the critical distinction is between the 
“market for votes” and the “market for goods”: 
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vote trading is an imperfect barter system in which 
only whole commodities (votes) rather than in- 
finitely divisible ones (e.g., money) must be ex- 
changed. This feature of the imperfect vote 
market increases the effects of both the decision 
rule and the voting strategy on the magnitude of 
external costs and benefits. Only when externali- 
ties are effectively nil 


2 2; u(xi) = 2. 2; ulta) 


does the relationship between voting strategies 
and decision rules cease to affect the total utility 
over the set of outcomes. 

In the case of the paradox of vote trading, the 
imperfections of the market produce a dynamic 
relationship between decision rules and voting 
strategies which effectively prevents the attain- 
ment of Pareto optimality. Under the final set of 
conditions 


2; 2 uli) < 2 y ulta). 


either majority rule with vote trading or a una- 
nimity rule without logrolling can yield a Pareto 
optimal outcome. Thus, the two mechanisms sug- 
gested by Buchanan and Tullock both may work 
to reduce external costs, but not simultaneously. 
When a unanimity rule yields an optimal dis- 
tribution of utilities, vote trading can at best fail 
to improve upon this distribution and at worst 
product a markedly suboptimal distribution of 
external costs, thereby leaving everyone worse 
off than if no votes had been cast at all. 

Thus our analysis has demonstrated that the 
positions of Riker and Brams, on the one hand, 
and that of Buchanan, Tullock, and Coleman, on 
the other hand, are not necessarily in total con- 
flict (although for rather different reasons from 
those Buchanan and Tullock posited). Except in 
the extreme case in which all legislators agree to 
trade (for majority rule), the paradox of vote 
trading cannot be avoided as a logical problem. 
This does not mean, however, that sincere voting 
is Pareto optimal under all circumstances. What 
we emphasize here is that Riker and Brams are 
concerned with a formal problem of voting games, 
whereas Buchanan, Tullock, and Coleman have 
stressed optimality conditions. Clearly, as we 
have demonstrated, the two situations are not 
logically equivalent. Which solution is more sat- 
isfactory depends upon the dynamics of an actual 
social situation and the answer to the fundamental 
question: how high are the costs of reaching a 


‘33 Riker and Brams, “The Paradox of Vote Trad- 
ing,” pp. 1235 and 1238. Cf. Coleman, "The Possi- 
bility of a Social Welfare Function: Reply," pp. 
1315-1317, 
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collective decision (transactions costs) among all 
players? 


Appendix I 


In this appendix, we present a proof of the 
theorem (but not the corollary) stated in the text. 
We restate the definitions of u(x;;) as the utility 
that the ith legislator receives from the passage of 
the jth motion and u(#,;) as the utility he receives 
from the defeat of such motions. Denote the 
total set of voters (on any motion) as I and parti- 
tion the set I into the following disjoint subsets: 
A, the set of traders (on any motions) and B, the 
set of nontraders on all motions. We also restate 
the theorem: 


Theorem 
(1) Sincere voting is Pareto optimal under ma- 
jority rule if and only if: 


25 2» u(x) > 2. 2; u(£;), 


(2) The strategy adopted (sincere vs. sophisti- 
cated voting) is neutral under majority rule 
if and only if: 


2, 32 wi) = 25 22 w (4). 
Pj ; oj 
(3) Vote trading is Pareto optimal under ma- 
jority rule if and only if: 


E E wow) < OE alee. 


We shall also assume, without loss of generality, 
that 

È 22 ulea) = 0. 

mm 


Given the definitions of Pareto optimality in the 
text, we immediately turn to the proof, which like 
the theorem itself, is in three parts. 

First consider condition (1): 

Let 


$5 32 u(x) =0 and 22 $2 u(24) < 0 
t j i j 
For trades to occur, we have: 


» D u($;5) > 0. 


‘GA j 
For nontraders, by stipulation: 


2525 w(x) X 0. 


i€B j 


Since the total utility to all players is assumed to 
be zero, 
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$55 32 ale) + 32 22 ul) < 0. 


i&d j iB j 
To prove sufficiency, let 
DD ula) < 22 22 ule) = 0. 
i j ioj 
If all members trade votes (i.e., B is empty): 
2522 ues) > 25 22 (ai). 
tGA j i j 
But this contradicts the initial premise that 
DD wes) < 22 22 uu) 
ij i j 
since, if Bis empty 
DL Dd uss) > 0 
iGA j 
Vi C A> >. 9 S u(sg) > 0. 
1 j 


But 


2j 2; ulzi) <0 


by stipulation. Thus, B is non-empty and suffi- 
ciency is established. 
The proof of necessity is not as direct because 


2 2; u(xi) > 2 2 ul) 


does not follow directly from the fact that B is 
non-empty. As condition (2) of the theorem dem- 
onstrates, the non-emptiness of B is also con- 
sistent with 


2 2; ulzi) = P 25 u(&). 


If B is non-empty, then either (1) vote trading 
yields a net loss of utility from sincere voting; or 
(2) vote trading among all i €7 produces no net 
change of utility across the motions j CJ; or (3) 
only a subset of J, i C A, can trade profitably and 


Vic B, ux) « 0. 


: The condition for vote trading, 


$5 22 ulu) > 0, 


i€A j 


effectively rules out non-profitable trades among 
all i CI, but it does not eliminate profitable trad- 
ing among some subset of ACI. If such a subset 
can trade profitably, B may be non-empty and 


L 2; u(x) = 2 25 u(i). 
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The suboptimality of vote trading, however im- 
plies that: ‘ 

2, 22 wu) < 22 25 ulay) 

1A j 6B j 


which in turn implies that A is empty and B is 
non-empty (specifically, the condition for vote 
trading is violated). Since 


EE us) > 22 22 ul), 


iEB j EA j 
2 > u(xi;) > b 2; uli). 
iEB j i€B j 


Otherwise, vote trading would be profitable 
Vi c B. Since 


VicI, ic B, 2 2 ulz) > 2, $3 (5) 


1EB j tGB fj 


2 2 2 u(x) > 2; 2; u(t), 


establishing necessity. 

The proof for the second condition is as fol- 
lows: 

Let 


2 2 ux) = 2 2; u(#iz) = 0. 


For trades to occur, we have: 


2, 25 ui) > 0. 


i€A j 
For the non-traders, by stipulation: 


Dd dX ula) < 0 


eB j 
Thus 
$5 232 ulta) + 2o 2o ux) < 0. 
icA j i&B j 


To prove sufficiency, let 


2 x u(t) = 2; 2 uli) = 0. 


ie P 


Assume that B is empty. Then, by the condition 
for vote trading, 


2: 25 ux) > 2 2 u(x) = 0 
CA j 
— x » ulta) > »» » ult). 
since Vi CI, iCA. But this yields a Pad uon 
since 
Do dy wa) = 22 22 (eu) 
i i i j 


by assumption. Now assume that 4 is empiy. 
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Then, by the condition for vote trading, 
25 22 ele) X 0. 
iEB j 

If the strict inequality holds, 


» > u(xi5) «0 2 » u(xi5) <0 


iEB j 


since Vi cl, iC B. But, again, this yields a con- 
tradiction, implying that 4 is non-empty. Thus 
sufficiency is established. 

To establish necessity, we demonstrate that: 
(1) if B is empty, vote trading is not profitable and 
(2)if A is empty, sincere voting would not improve 
upon the results of vote trading. Assume tbat B 
is empty. Then 


D Dd uly) < 0. 


EA j 
But this implies that 
D Dd ules) $0 
i j 
since Vi€I, iG A. However, the condition for vote 
trading is 
> > u(xi) > 0 
i€A j 
and we have 
2: X ulta) > 0. 
i oj 
But, by assumption 


2 2 u(%ij) + 2 2 u(x;g) < 0. 


1CA j 


Thus, if B is empty, the condition for vote trading 
must be violated. Hence, B is non-empty. Now 
assume that 4 is empty. Then, 


2 2. u(xi) = 2 2 u(%i;) 
— x u(xi) = 2 2 usi) 


since Vi CI, ic B. If the strict inequality holds, 
we have: 


25 2 u(xi) > 2; »» u(zi;) 


which implies that sincere voting would improve 
upon the results of vote trading. However, 


2,22 0) = 0 
i j 
by assumption and thus 


2 2; ux) > 0. 
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This contradicts our assumption that 
25 22 ult) <0, 
EB j 

since Vi c1, i cB. Thus. 


2; 2; u(x) = 2 23 u(£;), 


establishing necessity. 
Finally we have: 
Let 


2; 2, u(#:;) = 0 and 25 = u(xi) « 0. 


For trades to occur, we have: 


2. as uly) > » »» (xi). 


GA j 


For nontraders. by pitan: 
È 22 ws) < 0. 
i€B j 
To establish that vote trading is profitable 
under these conditions—the proof of sufficiency 
—we must show: (1) A is non-empty and (2) B 
may be empty. We need not demonstrate that B 
is always empty since that would imply that the 
only profitable trading situation occurs when all 
players trade, which is not maintained here. 
Thus, the conditions for trading and nontrad- 


ing give: 
2. y» ulti) + X 23 (455) < 0. 
iGA j icB id 


Let 


>D D u(%i3) =O and X L u(xi;) < 0. 
i j t 3 
Assume first that A is empty. Then 


2. 2: u(xg) = 2. 2 u(x) « 0 


iGB f 


since Viel, i CB. If A is empty, however, the con- 
dition for vote trading 


25 25 utu) > 2 » u(xi) 


EA j 


must be violated, The violation of the condition 
for vote trading, however, contradicts our initial 
premise that 


22 25 ultu) > 22 25 ules). 
i j ioj 
Thus, 4 is non-empty. Now suppose that B is 


empty. Since A is non-empty, 


X dX uss) € 0 


iGA j 
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and 


2, 2j ulii) > » 2 u(xij) 
Zz x x u(3i) > 25 x u(xi) 


if B is empty. Since this result does not contradict 
our initial premise, B may be empty and suffi- 
ciency is established. 

To prove necessity we must show that 


2v 2 a(si) > 2 2. u(xij) 


if: (1) A is non-empty and (2) B may be empty. If 
Bis empty, then 


» > ult) = 2 x u(y) > > 3 ulzi) 


1€A j 


by the condition for vote trading. Assume that A 
is empty. Then, the condition for vote trading 
must be violated and: 


2; 2; u(£4) € 2 » u(xij) 


SSA Jj 
-— 2 25 u(x) 
= 9 > u(xi) 2 z 2 ultu). 
Thus, 


2 2; uli) > 2; 2 u(xs;) 


only if A is non-empty. Necessity is established. 


Appendix II 
The distribution of tastes which Riker and 


` Brams discuss (see note 24 above) is one which 


yields a cyclical majority. It can readily be con- 
firmed that a cycle is found in Table 1 above. 
Particularly in the case of cyclical majorities, the 
strategy of implicit vote trading (always trading 
with the same partner) is not likely to yield optimal 
results. Implicit vote trading on a large scale im- 
plies a cohesive voting system (and the potential 
for responsible parties). Such a system is realizable 
only if the distribution is single-peaked. Riker and 
Brams (“The Paradox of Vote Trading,” pp. 
1244-1246) discuss this problem. A specific set of 
illustrations will. help. Let u,(1, 2) denote the 
utility to voter i obtained from an implicit vote 
trading agreement between members 1 and 2, etc. 
Then, for simple majority rule, we have: 


u(1,2) = 3 u(1,3) = 3 u(2, 3) = —10 
u(1, 2) = 3 m(1, 3) = —10 = 4(2, 3) = 3 
“#(1,2) = —10 141,3) = 3 #2, 3) = 3 
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For a unanimity voting rule, we have: 

m(i, 2) = —1 u(i, 3) = —1 m(2, 3) = 8 
w(1,2) = —1 u(1,3) = 8 42,3) = —1 
u1,2) = 8 ui, 3) = —1 u,(2, 3) = —1 


In the case of majority rule, implicit trading is 
profitable for both trading partners, but no single 
coalition dominates any of the others. Since the 
expected value of the three coalitions is equal to 
—4, the three coalitions are not even preferable 
to the results obtained from the paradox of vote 
trading. None of these coalitions, however, is 
dominated by the results from simple majority 
rule without vote trading, so that all three possible 
coalitions remain in the core of the voting game. 
For a unanimity rule, note that the nontrader 
still benefits from the trading activity of the others. 
The +8 entries for the nontrader in each coalition 
are simply the values of his security level (see 
Tables 5 and 6 above). In each case, the traders are 
worse off than if no logrolling had occurred— 
but actually are better off than if they had at- 
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tempted to employ "explicit" sophisticated voting 


strategies. But, the outcomes for sophisticated 
voting are themselves not in the core for the 
voting game under a unanimity rule, whereas a 
unanimity rule with vote trading dominates each 
of the three solutions for "implicit" vote trading. 
Thus, the coalitions from implicit vote trading are 
not in the core for a unanimity voting rule—and 
neither is the "actual" solution of the voting 
game: a refusal to trade by each player. This 
“solution” is in turn dominated by each incidence 
of implicit vote trading. The paradoxical result is 
that the only solution considered which is in the 
core is not attainable. Hence, we have the paradox 
of vote trading and the contradiction is even more 
clearly defined for a unanimity rule than it is for 
a majority decision rule (in which implicit vote 
trading solutions are indeed in the core). This is 
the case because, as we argue above (see note 19), 
the vote trading situation under a unanimity rule 
is a better illustration of the traditional Prisoners’ 


‘Dilemma than is the situation under majority rule. 
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“In n-person,.zero-sum games, where side pay- 
ments are permitted, where players are rational, 
and where they have perfect information, only 
minimum winning coalitions occur."! 

This is William Riker’s statement of the size 
principle as it first appeared in his ground-break- 
ing book, The Theory of Political Coalitions. It has 
been perhaps the most widely accepted and recog- 
nized finding of the new school of deductive polit- 
ical science. Yet recently, other political scientists 
have begun to express doubts about its validity 
and to adduce arguments calling it into question.? 

Robert Butterworth has demonstrated that ra- 
tional individuals might form larger than mini- 
mum winning coalitions in symmetric zero-sum 
games. Using a five-person game as a counter- 
example he has demonstrated that if a three- 
person minimum coalition is about to form it can 
be to the advantage of one of the potential losers 
to bribe his way into the coalition. He also shows 
that it is to the advantage of the coalition members 
to allow themselves to be bribed and that the one 
remaining individual who expects to be left out- 
side the expanded coalition cannot rationally ex- 
pect to entice the briber back into the losing 
coalition by offering to bribe the briber. His con- 
clusion is, therefore, that larger than minimum 
winning coalitions are possible. 

In a recent article and series of exchanges with 


* I have been the beneficiary of a great deal of help- 
ful inspiration and criticism in the preparation of this 
paper. The impetus for it was provided by an idea 
in a preliminary draft of Oran Young's paper, "The 
Size of Winning Coalitions: A Note on Riker's Size 
Principle." The argument has been refined and ex- 
panded as a result of truly helpful comments from 
Lawrence Dodd, Russell Hardin, Joe Oppenheimer, 
Kenneth Shepsle, Jeff Smith, and Harrison Wagner. 
I am deeply grateful for their help. An earlier version 
of this paper was presented at the annual meeting 
of the Public Choice Society, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, March 1974. Research on this paper was sup- 
ported by National Science Foundation 
#GS-33490, 

‘William Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), p. 32. 

Robert Lyle Butterworth, "A Research Note on 
the Size of Winning Coalitions,” American Political 
Science Review, 65 (September, 1971), 741—745, and 
Russell Hardin, “Hollow Victory: The Minimum Win- 
ning Coalition,” Fels Center of Government, Discus- 
sion Paper #30, Butterworth calls Riker’s findings into 
question via a theoretical argument, whereas Hardin 
presents a different theoretical argument as well as a 
discussion of the empirical problems inherent in any 
attempt to test Riker’s thesis. Although both make tell- 

: ing points the argument here concentrates on extend- 
ing Butterworth's line of reasoning. 


Grant. 


Butterworth, Kenneth Shepsle has challenged 
some aspects of this argument.’ He points out 
that Butterworth failed to take into account the 
possibility that the one individual who is in 
danger of being left out of the coalition also has 
the option of entering into competitive bribery 
with the initial briber for the favor of being al- 
lowed into the minimum winning coalition. 
Shepsle concludes that such competitive bribery 
would place the two potential losers in such an 
unfavorable position that they would find it ad- 
vantageous to recoalesce together thereby allow- 
ing the minimum coalition of three to form. He 
acknowledges, however, that another round of 
competitive bribery could start at any time and 
that the minimum coalition configuration is un- 
stable. 

The purpose of this paper is to generalize and 
extend the findings of the authors discussed 
above beyond five-person games to n-person 
games. It will be shown that for a general class of 
essential, symmetric zero-sum games with side 
payments, larger than minimum winning coali- 
tions are compatible with rational behavior on 
the part of individuals.! Moreover, it will be 
demonstrated that only in a highly restricted 
class of games will minimum winning coalitions 
be immune to the bribery of the form identified 
by Butterworth. 

To prove these assertions I will examine an 
essential] symmetric zero-sum game and specify 
the conditions under which some subset of players 
not in the minimum winning coalition have an 
incentive to make an offer to the winners to be let 
into the coalition which the winners will find 
profitable to accept. Under these conditions it will 
be demonstrated that the residuum of losers 
(those not attempting to get in) will have an in- 
centive to make a counteroffer to the potential 
defectors to keep them out of the winning coali- 
tion. Moreover it will be shown that the best pos- 
sible return to the potential defectors will be the 
same for the two alternatives available, (i.e. join- 

? Kenneth Shepsle, “On the Size of Winning Coali- 
tions,” American Political Science Review, 68 (June, 
1974), 505—518, Robert Lyle Butterworth, “Comment 
on Shepsle's ‘On the Size of Winning Coalitions,’ " and 
Shepsle, *Minimum Winning Coalitions Reconsidered: 
x Rejoinder to Butterworth’s ‘Comment’,” Ibid., 519- 
524. 

*Riker's argument was articulated in terms of sym- 
metric games, as can be seen from his use of a graphical 
representation of the characteristic function. This paper 


discusses only symmetric games of the type treated by 
Riker. 
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ing the minimum winning coalition or being paid 
to stay out of the minimum winning coalition). 
Thus if bidding proceeds in this fashion, larger 
than minimum winning coalitions are possible, 
but the situation is indeterminate. 

It will be further demonstrated that even if the 
residuum of losers try competitively to bid their 
way into the winning coalition (rather than at- 
tempting to bribe the defectors into remaining in 
the losing coalition) the situation is no more de- 
terminate. A cyclical bribery situation would re- 
sult which could arbitrarily terminate at any size 
leaving larger than minimum winning coalitions. 

Finally it will be shown that the conditions 
which allow for the onset of a potentially cyclic. 
and indeterminate round of bribery are general. 
But the conditions necessary to preclude the possi- 
bility of such bribery, and so to preclude the for- 
mation of larger than minimum winning coali- 
tions, will be shown to be quite restrictive. Only 
in games in which the potential set of losers has 
no incentive to form any countercoalitions is this 
form of bribery ruled out. This special class of 
games will be called “games inessential over coali- 
tions of losers.” Only in these games can Riker’s 
principle be supported. The conclusion therefore 
is that in most symmetric zero-sum games larger 
than minimum winning coalitions can form. 

To see how this result follows consider the fol- 
lowing game. Let v(i) represent the value of a co- 
alition of i members. Then to specify the game as 
an essential n-person, zero-sum symmetric game 
we require that: 


(1) v(i) be defined over the integers 0 xi xn 
(n25); 

(2) vi) —:(n—i); 

(3) for all positive integers i and j such that 
i-Fj <n, v) +l) vj); 

(4) for some i and j, v(i) +u) « v(i-j). 


Condition 1 is simply the requirement that the 
payoffs to each size coalition be specified, i.e. that 
the game is well defined and symmetric. Condi- 
tion 2 is the zero-sum condition. Condition 3, 
superadditivity, is the requirement that any coali- 
tion can do at least as well as the sum of its parts; 
no loss is incurred to the members of two coali- 
tions if they coalesce. Condition 4 is simply the 
requirement that there is at least one coalition 
which actually makes the members better off 
than they could be if they failed to coalesce but 
remained in smaller coalitions. In the absence of 
Condition 4 there is never any incentive for any 
coalitions to form. 


*In this paper I examine only games involving five or 
more players. This allows us to examine competitive 
bribery when there are at least two potential losers. All 
of the results not involving competitive bribery can be 
easily demonstrated for games with fewer than five 
members, 
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To develop the argument, let S represent the 
minimum winning coalition of s members where 
s<n—2. There are therefore, at least two poten- 
tial losers. Let —S be the losing coalition. Then 
let r be any integer such that 1 Xr «n— s and call 
some set of r individuals in —S, R. Thus R is a 
subset of losers but not all of the losers. Call the 
remaining subset of losers in —S, Q. For con- 
venience let us refer to the number of individuals 
in Q as q, bearing in mind that q--r—n— s. Them 
we have a minimum winning coalition S and a 
partition of the losers into two proto-coalitions. 
R and Q. 

Assume that the minimum winning coalition S 
has tentatively formed, and in keeping with the 
symmetry of the game has agreed on a symmetric 
distribution of the rewards of v(s). Suppose that 
the members of R were to attempt to offer the 
members of S some bribe to be split among them 
in a symmetric fashion. What would be the neces- 
sary conditions for the members of R to be able 
to make an acceptable bid to the members of S 
to be let into the winning coalition? Such a con- 
dition is the existence of an '*a"—i.e., the amount 
that the members of R would give to the members 
of S, (or get from them if a were negative), which 
allows the following inequality to hold:* 


S’s new payoff = v(s +r) + a > 2(s) 
= S's old payoff or 
v(s +r) — v(s) > — a. 

But, of course another necessary condition for 
members of R to make such a bid is the require- 
ment that they would be better off if it is accepted 
than they would be if the losing coalition sym- 


metrically shared the cost of the losers." This con- 
dition is: 


(1) 


r 


r+q 
= R’s old payoff. 


5 Here for the sake of convenience I treat the division 
of payoffs between S and R as if 5 appropriated to it- 
self all of the winnings of v(s + r) and in addition got a 
bribe of amount "a" from R for the formation of 
S U R. The use of the term "bribe," however, may be 
misleading. If, for example, the game in question were 
of positive slope over the range s"fo s+ r then the 
members of S might actually offer the members of R 
a “bribe” to secure the formation of SUR. In that 
event "a" would be a negative quantity. In either event 
other ways of representing the division of payoffs are 
possible. One could posit that the members of SUR 
divided the payoffs symmetrically and that in addition 
the members of R gave the members of S a bribe of 
size "5". The analysis would proceed in the same way 
as it does in this representation. Only the algebra would 
be different. The conclusions would be the same. 

*The assumption that the “losers” initially expect to 
share the losses symmetrically is not necessary for the , 
argument which follows. 1t is a convenience, adopted 
for ease of exposition. Ali the conclusions that follow 
can be derived without that assumption. 





R’s new payoff = — a > — v(s) 


(2) 
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Conditions (1) and (2) can be combined to 
yield condition (3) which is necessary for a mu- 
tually acceptable bid: 





v(s) or 


7 r 
als +r) — ols) > -a>— 
r+ (3) 





v(s +7) > "m 


Notice that (3) is simply a restriction on the 
slope of the characteristic function over the range 
s to s+r. Condition (3) always holds if the slope 
over that range is positive and it specifies a maxi- 
mum rate of drop off which allows R to bid suc- 
cessfully. 

By a similar argument we could derive the con- 
dition on the characteristic function that would 
allow Q to make a mutually acceptable bid to S$ 
to be let into the minimum winning coalition. 
That condition is: 


: v(s). 
g 


T 
r+q 


Now suppose that condition (3) held and hence 
that R could offer S a bribe. Could this result in a 
larger than minimum winning coalition? If R 
offered S a bribe one possibility is that Q might 
offer R a bribe not to enter into the coalition with 
S. The coalition Q could offer R any amount a’ 
consistent with the inequality: 





v(s +q) > v(s) (3^) 


Q's position if R accepts Q's bribe 
= — d +0(r +q) > v) 
Q's position if R joins S 
or — a’ > v(g) — olr +g). 
Using the zero-sum condition on (4) it becomes: 
a’ < v(s + r) — v(s). (5) 


Thus a' is R's net payoff position as offered by Q. 
From (5) it follows that if Q is interested in getting 
R to stay out of a coalition with S they can offer 
Ra net payoff position which approaches v(s4-r) 
— v(s). The best return R could get from Q would 
approach that amount. But from (1) the net re- 
turn that R could get from entering into a coali- 
tion with S, —a, also has an upper limit of 
v(s-Fr)— v(s). Thus, if S and Q compete for R as 
coalition partners the best bids that each could 
make to R would have the same upper limit of 
v(s--r) — (s). One cannot say whether R will join 
with S or remain in —S. Under these bidding 
conditions one cannot say whether the winning 
coalition which will form is the minimal S or 
SUR. 

But as Shepsle has pointed out, the options 


(4) 


ll 
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open to the set Q are not necessarily restricted to 
attempting bribery of the members of R to keep 
them from coalescing with S. The members of Q 
also have open the option of attempting to com- 
petitively outbid R for the privilege of coalescing 
with S. Suppose that Q were to attempt such a 
counterbid? Since Q faces the possibility of re- 
ceiving —v(s--r) if R succeeds in its bid, Q would 
conceivably be willing to offer up to r(s4-7) to be 
let into the coalition with S. Were S to accept 
such a bid and form SUQ the net return to § 
would have an upper bound of: 


v(s + g) + v(s +r). 


But such an outcome would leave the members of 
R in the lurch. Their net return under such an ar- 
rangement would be —v(s+q). To forestall such 
an eventuality they might be tempted to up the 
amount they would be willing to offer S. They 
conceivably would be willing to offer up to 
v(s+gq) for the privilege of forming SUR. Under 
their maximum rational offer the net return to 
S would approach: 


o(s + r) + v(s + 9). 


Now each of these maximal bids to S are of the 
same size. There is no way of concluding that one 
or another of the two coalitions SUR or SUQ 
will be more attractive to S and will, therefore, 
form. Moreover, following Shepsle's argument, 
one can notice that Q and R, by bidding for S’s 
favor on the basis of the worst that might befall 
them if the other were to join with S, may well put 
themselves in a position that could be improved 
to their mutual benefit were they to fall back into 
the coalition RUQ. To see this, notice that their 
joint return when they outbid one another 
amounts to —v(s+q)—v(s+r) or, by the zero-sum 
condition, v(r)+-v(q), which is the worst they pos- 
sibly could do acting on their own as coalitions. 
If the game in question is essential, to the extent 
that v(r)+v(g) « v(r--q), then they would have an 
incentive to form RUQ to cut their losses and to 
get v(r+gq). In such a case when S is a minimum 
winning coalition one might find the tendency 
identified by Shepsle to move toward a minimum 
winning coalition again, but it would not neces- 
sarily follow. For S would have an incentive to 
prevent the defection of the winner of the com- 
petitive bidding. S would conceivably enter into 
a bidding contest to stop the possible regrouping 
of R and Q. This situation would then resemble 
one of the bidding situations identified above, and 
the size of the resultant coalition would not neces- 
sarily be the minimum winning size. 

But of course this argument was predicated on 
the assumption that condition (3) held for some r 
and q. If the condition holds then larger than 
minimum winning coalitions are possible. Simi- 
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larly, if condition (3’) holds, larger than minimum 
coalitions could form due to Q’s initial bidding. 
Only if neither (3) nor (3’) hold for any r and q 
is such bidding precluded and one can expect 
only minimum winning coalitions to form. 

Let us then examine the characteristics of games 
for which neither inequality (3) or (3’) hold for 
any r and q. If (3) does not hold then for any r 
and 4 





q ; 
+r) <—~- xs), (6 
vs +7) "a (s) ) 
and if (3^) does not hold, then 
r 
+4) < a(s). 5 
GO (6) 


But it can be shown that the strict portions of the 
inequalities in (6) and (6’) cannot hold. To see this 
notice that from (6) by the application of the 
super-additivity condition one can derive: 


(s) + (P) < efs +7) X — t(s), 
r+q 
which implies 
— — s(s) € — or), 


r4 


and by applying the zero-sum condition we get 
r 

——— (s) € v(s + Q). (7) 

r+q 

Now comparing (6’) and (7), it is apparent that 
strict equality must hold in both for them to be 
consistent. Thus the negation of conditions (3) 
and (3’) imply that: 


r 
v(s +g) = —— 2s). (8) 

r+q 
Similarly it can be shown that: 


= e v(s). (8) 


Adding (8) and (8’) we obtain the restriction on 
the characteristic function necessary to preclude 
the cyclic bribery. It is 


o(s +9) -- v(s +r) = (s). 


Applying the zero-sum condition to this equation 
yields the condition: 


v(r) + olg) = olr + 9). (9) 
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Equation (9) must hold for all partitions of losers, 
i.e., all partitions of —S, if only minimum winning 
coalitions are to be expected. If we call games for 
which (9) holds for all r and q such that r+-q=n—s 
“inessential over coalitions of losers," we can re- 
state our result succinctly. Only in games which 
are inessential over coalitions of losers can mini- 
mum winning coalitions be expected to form 
exclusively. 

Once identified, this result is quite intuitive. If 
a game does not conform to (9) then the losers 
have an incentive to form a countercoalition. The 
incentive consists of a potential cut in their losses. 
But the saving to be gained by forming a counter- 
coalition would be accomplished at the expense of 
the minimum winning coalition. Consequently, 
members of the minimum winning coalition have 
an incentive to stop the formation of this counter- 
coalition, or to break it if it has formed. Thev 
could do so by offering to bring some of the losers 
into their coalition and by sharing with them some 
of the losses thereby saved. The losers left out in 
the cold by such a maneuver could attempt to Iure 
back the defectors or to outbid them for the fa- 
vors of the minimum winning coalition. In either 
case the size of the resulting coalition is inde- 
terminate and potentially larger than minimum 
winning size. Only if there are no potential sav- 
ings to losers from forming a countercoalition is 
there no incentive for the bribery to begin. 

This analysis has implications for future em- 
pirical research into the formation of minimum 
winning coalitions. Although minimum winning 
coalitions cannot be expected to form in general, 
there is a theoretically restricted class of cases in 
which we would expect to find only such coali- 
tions. Moreover, this set may stili be empirically 
interesting. For example, the formation of multi- 
party cabinets in some legislatures may be situa- 
tions in which those excluded stand to gain noth- 
ing by coalescing among themselves. To the ex- 
tent these are zero-sum games one should expect 
only minimum winning coalitions to form in these 
cases. On the other hand if, in some other legis- 
latures, losers stand to gain from coalescing, then 
larger than minimum winning cabinet coalitions 
can be expected.* The payoff structure for losers, 
therefore, is an important variable to be consid- 
ered in any prediction of coalition behavior and 
any future testing of hypotheses dealing with the 
formation of minimum winning coalitions. 


5 Differences in the payoff structures in legislatures 
in different countries might explain some of the variance 
in cabinet size found by researchers such as Lawrence 
Dodd, “Party Coalitions in Multiparty Parliaments: A 
Game-Theoretic Analysis,” American Political Science 
Review, 68 (September, 1974), 1093-1117. 
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1. Introduction 


There has been considerable discussion, over 
the past decade, of the merits of the presidential 
election system in the United States. In particular, 
discussion has frequently centered on the exces- 
sive power which this system seems to give one 
group or another (the large states, the small states, 
organized miferities within one or another of 
these kinds of states, etc.), though there is also 
frequent disagreement about the identity of these 
favored groups. 

In this paper we carry out an evaluation of the 
presidential election game. The Shapley value! 
is computed approximately by the method of 
multilinear extensions. A comparison with the 
Banzhaf value? will also be made, 

The following simplifying assumptions will be 
made: 


(a) The number of voters within a state is 
directly proportional to that state’s popula- 
tion, according to the last census. 

(b) The presidential electors for each state are 
pledged to the candidate who carries that 
state, and have no choice but to abide by 
their pledge. 

(c) The election will be decided by the electors 
rather than reaching the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The reason for assumption (a) is that it allows 
us to work directly with census figures rather than 
having to count voter rolls, and having to figure 
out the number of potential but unregistered 
voters. The assumption is reasonable, in the sense 
that we might expect voters to be approximately 
proportional to total population. There may, 
however, be certain states with large alien popu- 
lations for which this assumption is not very 
accurate. Additionally, we will find that toward 
the end of the decade, a fast-growing state (e.g., 
Florida or California) is underrepresented in the 


Electoral College (ie., by the 1980 election, . 


Florida's population may be much larger than 
represented by the apportionment which was 
based on 1970 census figures). 

Assumption (b) also seems to be reasonable. 


1 Lloyd S. Shapley, “A Value for n-Person Games,” 
in Annals of Mathematics Studies No. 28 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press 1953), 307-327. 

2 Guillermo Owen, “Multilinear Extensions of 
Games," Management Science, 18 (1972), 64-79. 

John F. Banzhaf III, “One Man, 3.312 Votes: A 
Mathematical Analysis of the Electoral College," Vil- 
lanova Law Review, 13 (1968), 304-332. 


Admittedly the electors are (constitutionally) free 
to vote for anyone, and in the last few elections 
some have actually done so. Nevertheless it seems 
doubtful that this independence would be exer- 
cised in a truly close election. 

Assumption (c), of course, does not always 
hold. Nevertheless, referral to the House of 
Representatives occurs so infrequently (this last 
happened after the 1824 election) that we con- 
sider its probability negligible. (It should be 
noted that in 1968, when this possibility seemed to 
be somewhat probable, Mr. Wallace seemed more 
interested in making a deal within the Electoral 
College than in letting the election be decided in 
the House.) 


2. Game-Theoretic Basis 


A game, as understood here, is merely a pair 
(N; v) where N is a (finite) set of players, and vis 
a function which assigns to each subset SCN, a 
number v(S). The subsets are called coalitions; 
the elements i of N are players. 

The presidential election can be thought of as 
a game (N; u), where N is the set of all voters in 
the country, and 4 assigns, to each coalition S 
of voters, the number 0 or 1, depending on 
whether S is “large” enough to win the election 
against its complement, N—S. Thus, u(S)=1 if S 
contains a majority of the voters within each of a 
set T of states, these states (in T) having at least 
270 electoral votes. Otherwise, u(S)=0. 

For an arbitrary game (N; v), the Shapley value 
is a vector 4 [v], whose components J,[v] are given 
by 


si(n — s — 1)! 
sib] = 3; ——————— 
2.1 [el m n! 
ies 


[nis U fi} — »(5)] 


where s and n are the number of players in S and 
N, respectively. This component J;[v] is known 
as the value to player i of the game v, and repre- 
sents (in some sense) his power within that game. 
It is this value which we shall study for the presi- 
dential election game. 

As can be seen, the formula (2.1) requires the 
sum of a very large number of terms (i.e., one for 
each coalition which does not contain i) and is 
therefore quite difficult to compute when N is 
large. In particular, for a presidential election, 
where N is of the order of 105, a direct evaluation 
seems out of the question. Recourse is therefore 
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frequently had to the multilinear extension (MLE) 
of the game. Essentially, the MLE of game (N; v) 


is the function f(xi, - - + , Xa) defined by 
f(x, ea Xn) 
2.2 = >> [[ «JIG — x»). 
ScN i€S ies 


It is shown in an earlier paper by the author! that, 
if fis the MLE of v, then 


1 
23 g;{o] -f fill, t, >, Ddi 
0 


where f; is the i-th partial derivative 3f/ðx;. 
The advantage of using the MLE is that it can 

be given a probabilistic interpretation. Thus, 

fé + + +, Xn) is the mathematical expectation 


E[v(S)], 


where S is a random coalition, determined 
probabilistically by saying that there is prcb- 
ability x; that player i will belong to S, and that 
the probabilities of different players belonging 
are independent. This interpretation will allow us 
to give approximations based on the central limit 
theorem. 


3. The State Game 


If we disregard the process by which the elec- 
tors are themselves chosen, we can think of the 
electoral college as itself representing a game. 
By assumption 1(b) above, all the electors frorr. a 
given state will vote for the same candidate, and 
so each state can be thought of as a single player. 
We have, then, here, a weighted majority game 
(M; v), where M is the set of all states (plus the 
District of Columbia), and, for any TCM, 


0 if }) w; < 269 
T 


3.1 
1 if >> w;> 270 
T 


(T) = 


wy; being the number of electoral votes that state 
j has. 

For this 51-person game, a direct computation 
of the Shapley value (2.1) still seems out of the 
question. Use can, however, be made of certain 
properties of the game (e.g., that v has only the 
values O or 1, and that o(T)} depends only on 
Žr wj) to obtain an exact result through a method 
of generating functions. The exact details are 
given in Shapley and Mann? as calculated for the 


4 Owen, “Multilinear Extensions.” 

5 Lloyd S. Shapley and Irwin Mann, “Values of Larze 
Games, VI: Evaluating the Electoral College Exactly,” 
RM-3158-PR, The RAND Corporation, May 19€2. 
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Electoral College after the 1950 and 1960 census 
reapportionments. 

As against this exact method, we may approxi- 
mate the Shapley value by the method of MLE’s. 
In fact, the partial derivative fq, -- +, Xn) can 
be expressed as i 


3.2 fi(3 %n) = EDU (i]) — 6], 


where $ is a random coalition, such that player 
Kjz) has probability x; of belonging to $, and 
that these probabilities are independent. (Here, .S' 
is assumed not to contain i.) Now, in 3.2, each of 
the terms v(S' (i)) and o(S) equals either 0 or 1, 
and vwS)xeSU(i), so that the variable 
v(SU {7})—o(S) can have only the two values 0 
or 1. Its expectation, then, is the probability that 
it equal 1, and this happens only if v(5)=0 but 
v(SU {i})=1. By (3.1), this happens if 


2; w; € 269 
S 
and 
w; + 25 w; > 270. 
S 
Thus, 
Filta, ++ +, En) 
3.3 


= Prob {270 -w< ws 269} 
5 


Let, now, Y -Y;gw;. Then Y is a random vari- 
able, equal to the sum of 50 variables Z;, where 


4 itj&s 
w  itfj€S. 

As we have seen above, the variables Z; are 
independent. Z; has the values 0 and w; with 
probabilities 1—x,; and x;, respectively. Thus Z; 
has mean and variance 


3.4 u(Zj) = xp; (Z) = x;(1— xw? 


= 


and Y, being the sum of these, has mean and 
variance 


3.5 u(Y) = 25 sw; 
P dd 

3.6 e*(Y) = $ zj(1 "m xw? 
jæi 


Since Y is the sum of many (50) independent 
random variables, all with similar distributions, 
it is possible to approximate Y by a normal ran- 
dom variable having the mean (3.5) and variance 
(3.6). Since Y has only integer values, but the 
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moormal variable is continuous, a correction is 

mnade, setting 269.5 (rather than 270) as the neces- 
«sary number of votes. Then we have the approxi- 
mation 


files, ERN S £n) 


3.7 
c: Prob (269.5 — w; 


< Y’ < 269.5}, 


where Y’ is a normal variable with the mean (3.5) 
and variance (3.6). 
Applying formula (2.3), now we notice that, if 


Xp=Xe= * * * XQ, then (3.5) and (3.6) take the 
form 
3.8 KY) =t 2) w; 
jxi 
and 
3.9 e*(Y) = 1(1 — 2) 5 w. 


dei 

The righthand side of (3.7) can now be evalu- 
ated (for given values of r) by means of a table of 
the normal distribution; it is then necessary to 
integrate this (numerically), to obtain the power 
of state i. 

In Table 1, values are given both by the exact 
method and by the MLE approximation, for the 
1970 apportionment. The approximation, while 
not exact, is really not bad. (Maximum error 0.367 
per cent.) 
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game. This can best be described by saying that 
it is the composition v[u, 4, - * * , ui] of the 
game v, described in section 3, with the 51 games 
u; which are played within the individual states, 
i.e., a game is played within each state to deter- 
mine the state's electors, who then vote for the > 
presidential candidate according to the game v. 

Each of the games u; is very easy to handle—in 
fact, uj is a simple majority game for m; players— 
m; being the number of voters in the state, which 
we assume proportional to the state's population. 
Thus 


; m; 

0 if s < — 
2 

s. m; 

1 if s >— 
2 


where s is the number of players in S. 

It is, of course trivial—by symmetry—to com- 
pute the Shapley value for each of the games uj. 
Unfortunately, composition of games does not 
generally give rise to a composition of values, and 
so it is not possible to obtain exact values for the 
composed game. 

Turning to the MLE’s, we find, however, that 
MLE’s do compose when the games compose. 
Thus, if the game v has MLE f, while the games 

















4, ** *, Us, have MLE's gi, +>, gai respec- 
4. The Composed Game tively, then the compound game v[u, - ++, uai] 
We proceed now to the presidential election has the MLE h, where’ 
Table 1 
Number MLE Approximation 
Electoral of Exact Value Rescaled Index Approximation Ratio 
Votes States $i 538 J; $;' 8$; /9; 
45 1 .08830938 47.510446 .08852076 1.00239 
41 1 .07972734 42.893309 .07975829 1.00039 
27 1 .05096311 27.418153 .05113219 1.00332 
. 26 2 .04897682 26.349529 .04915304 1.00360 
25 1 .04699893 25.285424 .04715678 1.00336 
21 1 .03916926 21 .073062 .03927665 1.00274 
17 2 .03146563 16.928509 .03157240 1.00339 
14 1 .02576694 13.862614 .02586151 1.00367 
13 2 .02388196 12.848494 .02396389 1.00343 
12 3 .02200413 11.838222 .02207416 1.00318 
11 1 .02013337 10.831753 .02019398 1.00301 
10 4 .01826959 9.829039 .01833326 1.00349 
9 4 .01641273 8.830049 .01647300 1.00367 
8 2 .01456270 7.834733 .01461150 1.00335 
7 4 .01271944 6.843059 .01276382 1.00349 
6 4 .01088284 5.854968 .01092260 1.00365 
5 1 .00905301 4.870519 .00907755 1.00271 
4 9 .00722957 3.889509 . 00724257 1.00180 
3 7 .00541245 2.911898 .00543059 1.00335 
Total 51 0.99999997 537 .999803 1.00296983 
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Table 2 
i Value 
Electoral Total Per Inh. Banzhaf 
Population Votes Value W/m: Ratio Ratio 
mi Wi Y; (X107 Di/Da.c, Bi 
1960 

Alabama 3,266,740 10 .013971 4.2767 1.615 1.632 
Alaska 226, 167 3 .0011068 4.8937 1.845 1.838 
Arizona 1,302,161 5 .0044025 3.3809 1.275 1.281 
Arkansas 1,786,272 6 .0062101 3.4766 1.313 1.315 
California 15,717,204 40 .130848 8.3251 3.143 3.162 
Colorado 1,753,947 6 .0061309 3.4955 1.321 1.327 
Connecticut 2,535,234 8 .0098302 3.8774 1.464 1.477 
Delaware 446,292 3 .0015535 3.4809 1.313 1.308 
Dist. of Columbia 763,956 3 .0020251 2.6508 1.000 1.000 
Florida 4,951,560 14 .024200 4.8873 1.845 1.870 
Georgia 3,943,116 12 .018404 4.6674 1.762 1.789 
Hawaii 632,772 4 .0024692 3.9022 1.472 1.468 
Idaho 667,191 4 .0025366 3.8019 1.434 1.429 
Illinois 10,081,158 26 .065190 6.4665 2.430 2.491 
Indiana 4,662,498 13 .021761 4.6672 1.762 1.786 
Iowa 2,757,537 9 .011564 4.1936 1.581 1.596 
Kansas 2,178,611 7 .0079966 3.6705 1.385 1.392 
Kentucky 3,038,156 9 .012143 3.9968 1.509 1.521 
Louisiana 3,257,022 10 .013967 4.2882 1.619 1.635 
Maine 969,265 4 .0030605 3.1575 1.192 1.186 
Maryland 3,100,689 10 .013609 4.3890 1.657 1.675 
Massachusetts 5,148,578 14 .024652 4.7881. 1.808 1.834 
Michigan 7,823,194 21 .046039 5.8849 2.223 2.262 
Minnesota 3,413,864 10 .014300 4.1888 1.581 1.597. 
Mississippi 2,178,141 T .0079966 3.6712 1.385 1.392 
Missouri 4,319,813 12 .019273 4.4615 1.683 1.710 
Montana 674,767 4 .0025455 3.7724 1.423 1.421 
Nebraska 1,411,330 5 .0045350 3.2133 1.211 . 1.231 
Nevada 285,278 3 .0012467 4.3701 1.649 1.636 
New Hampshire 606,921 4 .0024238 3.9936 1.506 1.499 
New Jersey 6,066,782 17 .032595 5.3727 2.026 2.063 
New Mexico 951,023 4 .0030342 3.1905 1.204 1.197 
New York 16,782,304 43 .146181 8.7104 3.287 3,312 
North Carolina 4,556,155 13 .021538 4.7272 1.781 1.807 
North Dakota 632,446 4 .0024692 3.9024 1.472 1.468 
Ohio 9,706,397 26 .064013 6.5949 2.487 2.539 
Oklahoma 2,328,284 8 .0094188 4.0454 1.528 1.541 
Oregon 1,768,687 6 .0061779 3.4929 1.317 1.321 
Pennsylvania 11,319,366 29 .078088 6.8986 2.604 2.638 
Rhode Island 859,488 4 .0028828 3.3541 1.264 1.259 
South Carolina 2,382,594 8 .0095422 4.0050 1.509 1.524 
South Dakota 680,514 4 .0025588 3.7601 1.419 1.415 
Tennessee 3,567,089 . 11 .016093 4.5115 1.702 1.721 
Texas 9,579,677 25 .061003 6.3680 2.404 2.452 
Utah 890,627 4 .0029358 3.2963 1.245 1.237 
Vermont 389,881 3 .0014597 3.7440 1.415 1.400 
Virginia 3,966,949 12 .018454 4.6519 1.755 1.784 
Washington 2,853,214 9 .011754 4.1196 1.555 1.569 
West Virginia 1,860,421 7 .0073532 3.9524 1.491 1.506 
Wisconsin | 3,951,777 12 .018415 4.6599 1.758 1.788 
Wyoming 330,066 3 .0013411 4.0631 1.532 1.521 
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Table 2. (Continued) 

















Value 
Electoral Total Per Inh. Banzhaf 
Population Votes Value imi Ratio Ratio 
mi Wi vy (X10) — vif/vas. Bi 
1970 

Alabama 3,444,165 9 .012003 3.4849 1.406 1.421 
Alaska 302,173 3 .001186 3.9253 1.584 1.582 
Arizona 1,772,482 6 .005740 3.2385 1.307 1.314 
Arkansas ^ 1,923,295 6 .005977 3.1079 1.254 1.261 
California 19,953,134 45 .156584 7.8476 3.166 3.177 
Colorado 2,207,259 7 .007474 3.3861 1.366 1.376 
Connecticut 3,032,217 9 .011271 3.771 1.500 1.515 
Delaware 548,104 3 .001597 2.9131 1.175 1.175 
Dist. of Columbia 756,510 3 .001875 2.4783 1.000 1.000 
Florida 6,789,443 17 .032070 4.7326 1.906 1.941 
Georgia 4,589,575 12 .018515 4.0341 1.628 1.651 
Hawaii 769,913 4 .002521 3.2804 1.324 1.325 
Idaho 713,008 4 .002428 3.4073 1.375 1.376 
Illinois 11,113,976 26 .063718 5.7332 2.313 2.361 
Indiana 5,193,669 13 .021349 4.1106 1.659 1.684 
Iowa 2,825,041 8 .009662 3.4202 1.380 1.392 
Kansas 2,249,071 7 .007544 3.3542 1.353 1.363 
Kentucky 3,219,311 9 .011609 3.6062 1.455 1.470 
Louisiana 3,643,180 10 .013730 3.7686 1.521 1.538 
Maine 993,663 _ 4 .002863 2.8860 1.164 1.166 
Maryland 3,922,399 10 .014238 3.6300 1.464 1.482 
Massachusetts 5,689,170 14 .024084 4.2333 1.708 1.736 
Michigan 8,875,083 21 .045549 5.1322 2.071 2.113 
Minnesota 3,805,069 10 .014027 3.6864 1.487 1.505 
Mississippi 2,216,912 7 .007490 3.3787 1.363 1.373 
Missouri 4,677,399 12 .018688 3.9954 1.612 1.635 
Montana 694,409 4 .002397 3.4516 1.393 1.394 
Nebraska 1,483,791 5 .004375 2.9488 1.190 1.194 
Nevada 488,738 3 .001508 3.0854 1.245 1.244 
New Hampshire 737,681 4 .002470 3.3486 1.351 1.353 
New Jersey 7,168,164 17 .032935 4.5946 1.854 1.889 
New Mexico 1,016,000 4 . 002897 2.8516 1.151 1.153 
New York 18,190,740 41 . 134168 7.3756 2.976 3.004 
North Carolina 5,082,059 13 .021122 4.1563 1.677 1.702 
North Dakota 617,761 3 .001695 2.7435 1.107 1.107 
Ohio 10,652,017 25 .059855 5.6191 2.267 2.314 
Oklahoma 2,559,253 7 .008042 3.1423 1.268 1.278 
Oregon 2,091,385 5 .006231 2.9793 1.202 1.209 
Pennsylvania 11,793,909 27 .068299 5.7910 2.337 2.385 
Rhode Island 949,723 4 .002802 2.9498 1.190 1.192 
South Carolina 2,590,516 8 .009257 3.5734 1.442 1.454 
South Dakota 666,257 4 .002347 3.5260 1.423 1.424 
Tennessee 3,924,164 10 .014242 3.6292 1.464 1.482 
Texas 11,196,730 26 .063950 5.7115 2.305 2.352 
Utah 1,059,273 4 .002958 2.7924 1.127 1.129 
Vermont 444,732 3 .001438 3.2362 1.306 1.305 
Virginia 4,648,494 12 .018631 4.0080 1.617 1.640 
Washington 3,409,169 9 .011942 3.5030 1.413 1.428 
West Virginia 1,744,237 6 .005695 3.2648 1.317 1.324 
Wisconsin 4,417,933 il .016631 3.7645 1.519 1.539 
Wyoming 332,416 3 .001244 3.7423 1.510 1.509 
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4.1 h — fo (g1, E 851) 


is the composite function. (See Owen? for details 
of this.) 

Now, the MLE f was discussed in section 3 
above. To construct the MLE g;, we note that 
giu o. Xm) is the probability that the coali- 
tion ki will have more than m,/2 members, given 
that the several players have probability 
Xi, X2, * * * , Xmz Of belonging, and that these are 
independent. We are interested, however, only in 
values of g; along the "diagonal x,= 

** * X457 f, and there we find that 


m; 
42 g(t, 1, * - -, 1) = Prob [275 3 


where Z is a binomial random variable with 
parameters m; and ¢. This can be approximated 
(with truly negligible error) by a normal variable 
with mean tm; and variance /(1— r)m;. Thus, 


git hir, t) 


xs[e- 94/2] 


where ® is the cumulative normal distribution 
function. 

Now, as is shown in Owen,’ the value to all 
voters in the i-th state together is given by 


dx; 
"ys 451) di dt, 


4.3 


1 
44 Y; -f filter, 2,7 
0 


where the integration is taken over the path 


a(t) = gt t) 


For the sake of simplicity, it is easier to change 
the parameter from t to T, where 


4.5 


t—4 


Pie a d 
Vit — 2) 


Then T varies from — « to + as t goes from 0 
to 1. Thus we will also have 


4.6 


dx; 
tg £n) EU aT, 


+c 
4.7 Yi E i ES 
„on aT 


where the path of integration is 


4.8 x(T) = &(TA/m;). 


* Owen, “Multilinear Extensions.” 
7 Owen, “Multilinear Extensions.” 
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It is now possible to approximate fi(x), - © * , Xn) 
as in section 3 above; we apply the formulae (3.5), 
(3.6) and (3.7), as described there. Note that, 
although (4.7) is formally an improper integral, 
it is in practice possible to neglect all values of T 
outside some small interval so that only a finite 
integration is necessary. Once W;, the value to all 
voters in the i-th state, has been computed, this 
can be divided by m; to obtain the value to each 
individual voter from that state (clearly all voters 
in the same state have equal powers). 

A certain difficulty arises here; namely, that we 
do not know m;, the number of voters. We know 
the population, and have an assumption that m; is 
proportional to it, but we lack a constant of pro- 
portionality. Since, however, we are not so much 
interested in the actual power of each voter, but 
only in the disparity of power between voters 
from different states, the problem is not a serious 
one. We shall use the population figures for m;; 
the eventual power obtained per individual can 
then be divided by the power per individual in the 
most disadvantaged state (really, the District of 
Columbia) to obtain power ratios. 

Table 2 shows the results of these computations, 
together with a further approximation obtained 
by dividing 9; (as given in Table 1) by +/mi. (This 
is, in effect, the Banzhaf ratio.) 

As in any approximative method, one should ` 
worry somewhat about the errors introduced by 
the approximation. Briefly speaking, there are 
three sources of error here: (a) the error intro- 
duced by the approximation in formula (4.3); (b) 
the error introduced by the approximation in 
formula (3.7); (c) the error arising from numerical 
integration. 

Of these three, (a) can safely be neglected; m; 
is clearly large enough so that the normal ap- 
proximation to the binomial will be extremely 
accurate. Similarly, (c) can be made very small if 
the steps of integration are small enough, as 
indeed they are here. The main source of error, 
then, is (b). It is difficult to estimate this error a 
priori; we might, however, expect that the error 
here will be approximately the same as that ob- 
tained for the state game (section 3). Comparison 
of the exact figures with the MLE approxima- 
tions, as seen in Table 1, suggests that the error 
here is not large either. Thus we feel these results 
are reasonably accurate. 


5. Conclusions 


Generally speaking, four factors seem to con- 
tribute to the disparity of power in presidential 
elections. Two of these, of course, have always 
been known. The others have been more or less 
suspected, but it is only with game-theoretic 
analysis that they can be measured. 


a. The first factor is what might be called the 
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integrity factor, which is best explained by 
saying that the number of electors from each 
state must be an integer. The obvious conse- 
quence is that there may be states with 
sizable differences of population but the 
same number of electors, e.g., Alaska with 
302,173 inhabitants and North Dakota with 
617,761. Both have one U.S. Representa- 
tive, and hence both have 3 electors. This 
factor clearly benefits the voters from states 
whose population is low among those with 
equal numbers of U.S. Representatives. 

b. The second factor might be called the Senate 
factor, and is explained by saying that the 
number of electors is equal to a state’s total 
congressional representation. Now the 
state's delegation to the House is (more or 
less) proportional to population, but all 
states have two senators. Thus, this factor 
tends to favor states with low population. 

c. The third factor, which was first noticed by 
Shapley and Mann (see note 5), might be 
called the unit rule factor. Essentially, we see 
in Table 1 that, if the values to the states in 
the state game are multiplied by 538, the 
power for the larger states is slightly more 
than their electoral vote; that for the smaller 
states is slightly less than their electoral vote. 
This factor favors the large states. 

d. The fourth factor can best be described as 
the composition factor. This can best be seen 
mathematically from formula (4.7), where 
the factor dx;/dT appears. From (4.8), we 
will have 


51 dx; z /mi eimir? 


dT V 2r 





which, for small values of T, is roughly pro- 
portional to +/m;. (For larger values of T, of 
course, the exponential term decreases 
rapidly as m; increases.) Since most of the 
integral (4.7) will be concentrated near 
T=0, it follows that there will be an addi- 
tional factor, not quite equal to ~/mj, 
favoring the larger states. 


Of these four factors, it is clear that (a) and 
(b) were expected by the original framers of the 
Constitution. Factor (a) was probably considered 
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minor, a necessary evil to contend with, while (b) 
was part of a compromise which made the smaller 
states more willing to join the union. The other 
two factors, however, are probably quite un- 
expected. Factor (c) was certainly not expected by 
the Constitution’s framers, since the present 
method of pledged electors was not then foreseen; 
in any case it is minor, as Table 1 shows. The 
strongest factor, from Table 2, is clearly factor 
(d). Somehow, people have been aware of this 
factor’s existence, as evidenced by the traditional 
rule which says that the more populous states are 
usually “swing” states. It is only with game- 
theoretic analysis, however, that the extent of this 
factor has been measured, first by Banzhaf,’ and 
now in this paper. 

In closing, it might be worthwhile to comment 
on a recent controversy over allocation of re- 
sources in a presidential election. 

In one paper’, Brams and Davis recommend 
a “3/2 power rule" for allocation, and suggest 
that this is empirically tested by strategies ac- 
tually used in the last four presidential elections. 
In another paper!®, Colantoni, Levesque and Or- 
deshook disagree. 

It should be pointed out that our model is quite 
different, treating the election as an n-person game 
among the voters, while the authors in both the 
above papers treat an election as a two-person 
game between the candidates. Moreover, it is 
dangerous to try to find empirical validation of a 
non-obvious and complicated mathematical model. 
Nonetheless, it is interesting to note that the 
Shapley value as here obtained is very similar to 
the allocation recommended by Brams and Davis. 


8 Banzhaf, "One Man, 3.312 Votes.” 

? Steven J. Brams and Morton D. Davis, “The 3/2's 
Rule in Presidential Campaigning,” American Political 
Science Review,.68 (1974), 113-134. 

10 Claude S. Colantoni, Terrence J. Levesque, and 
Peter C. Ordeshook, “Campaign Resource Allocations 
Under the Electoral College,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 69 (1975), 141-154; followed by a 
“Comment” from Brams and Davis, 155-156, and a 
“Rejoinder” by Colantoni et al, 157-161. 
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Vote Trading and the Voting Paradox: 


A Proof of Logical Equivalence* 


Davin H. KOEHLER 


American University 


In a recent paper concerned with legislative 
vote trading, Riker and Brams demonstrated 
*,...the paradox of logrolling: that rational 
trades by all members [may] make everyone 
worse off."! In discussing this effect the authors 
note that “There seems ...to be an inherent 
disequilibrium in vote trading which is occa- 
sioned by the assumption of individual ration- 
ality."? This instability associated with vote 
trading has been noted by a number of others. 
R. E. Park, considering the set of possible legis- 
lative outcomes, proved a theorem which states: 


If the introduction of vote trading is ‘beneficial’ in 
the sense that some majority set can, with vote trading, 
improve the payoffs to all of its members over those 
without vote trading, there is no stable outcome with 
vote trading.’ 


Tullock has also indicated that instability exists 
at least in the case of “implicit” logrolling (for- 
mation by candidates or parties of platforms: 
“|, . complex mixes of different measures").! He 
notes, however, that “explicit” logrolling, ordi- 
nary exchanges of votes among legislators, is 
stable. Further, both Tullock and Coleman in 
different articles have indicated that logrolling, 
by taking intensities of preference into account, 
eliminates irrationality of the sort described by 
Arrow.* 

In this paper I begin with an example of a vote- 
trading situation taken from Riker and Brams 


* I wish to extend my gratitude to the many indi- 
viduals who read and commented on this work. Among 
them I owe a particular debt to Professor Steven J. 
Brams for: his detailed criticism of several drafts and 
his continued encouragement, 

1 William H. Riker and Steven J. Brams, “The Para- 
dox of Vote Trading," American Political Scienze 
Review, 67 (December, 1973), 1241. 

? Riker and Brams, p. 1246. 

*R. E. Park, “The Possibility of a Social Welfare 
Function: Comment," American Economic Review, 
57 (December, 1967), 1304. : 

*Gordon Tullock, “A Simple Algebraic Logrolling 
Model," American Economic Review, 60 (June, 1970), 
422. 

5 Ibid., p. 424. 

*Tullock makes the point in an appendix to James 
Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The Calculus of Con- 
sent (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1962), p. 332, 
as does James Coleman, "The Possibility of a Social 
Welfare Function," American Economic Review, 56 
(1966), 1105-22. These remarks are addressed to Ken- 
neth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values, 
Cowles Foundation Monograph No. 12, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Wiley, 1965), pp. 1-33, 


&nd demonstrate that an endless sequence of 
trades can be expected under conditions of indi- 
vidual rationality. Then the utility numbers are 
replaced with ordinal notation, and a proof is 
given which demonstrates that the individual 
preference patterns required for vote trading are 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the voting 
paradox: that vote trading and the voting paradox 
are logically equivalent.’ Following this result, a 
few concluding remarks are directed to the previ- 
ous considerations of logrolling. 


The Instability of Vote Trading 


Riker and Brams have constructed a model 
which specifies the conditions which must exist 
if rational individuals are to exchange votes. 
These may be summarized briefly as follows: 


(1) “.. . the traders must be on opposite sides on 
two motions.” 

(2) Each trader must be in a majority on one motion 
and a minority on the other. 

(3) Each trader's salience must be higher on his 
minority motion than hís majority motion. 

(4) Each trader must be pivotal in his majority. 


. These conditions must be met if trading is to 


'Since the completion of this work, several other 
papers dealing with the subject have come to my atten- 
tion. Peter Bernholz, "Logrolling, Arrow Paradox and 
Cyclical Majorities" Public Choice, 16 (Summer, 
1973), 87-102 and "Logrolling Arrow Paradox and 
Decision Rules: A Generalization,” Kyklos, 27 (No- 
vember, 1973), 49-62, has demonstrated that vote 
trading implies the voting paradox. He does not prove 
that they are logically equivalent. Also Joseph Kadane, 
“On Division of the Question," Public Choice, 13 (Fall, 
1972) 47—54, and Nicholas R. Miller, "Logrolling and 
the Arrow Paradox: A Note," unpublished manuscript 
(December, 1973) have addressed the equivalence by 
considering the situation where there is no undominated 
platform confronting a set of voters. This implies that 
members will have an incentive to trade votes, and that 
a cyclical majority is present. 

Joe A. Oppenheimer, in “Relating Coalitions of Mi- 
norities to the Voters' Paradox or Putting the Fly in 
the Democratic Pie," a paper delivered at the Annual 
Meeting at the South West Political Science Association 
Meeting, San Antonio, Texas, March 30—April 1, 1972, 
has shown that in legislatures or elections “an efficacious 
coalition of minorities can exist if, and only if, there 
is an underlying voters’ paradox" (p. 5). Oppenheimer’s 
logic is similar to that presented here; the structure of 
the two arguments, however, is quite different. If the 
voting paradox is equivalent to both the “coalition of 
minorities” and logrolling, it follows logically that these 
zwo are one and the same. 

5 Riker and Brams, pp. 1236-40. 
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Table 1. Utilities of Members for Motions on X and Y 
Motion x Motion y 
Preferred Preferred 
Member Outcome u(x) ux) Outcome u(y) u(9) 
m x 1 —2 y 1 —2 
m x 1 —1 5 —2 2 
ma E -2 2 y 1 —-] 











occur, and they form the basis for several exam- 
ples constructed by the authors to illustrate the 
process. The examples provide the starting point 
for this analysis, and though they are limited to 
a three member legislature confronting six issues, 
or for purposes of this paper only two issues, it is 
anticipated that they are generalizable. As Riker 
and Brams point out, *...the three member 
example can, of course, be embedded in any 
legislature; and of course, the three members can 
be three factions.''? 

Consider a legislature with three members 
(mi, me, m;) deciding two issues (X and Y). The 
situation is summarized in Table 1 where the 
numbers represent utilities which individual mem- 
bers attribute to the possible collective choices on 
motions x and y.!° These have obviously been 
chosen in such a fashion that the members will be 
able to make individually beneficial exchanges of 
votes; as such, they are consistent with the four 
conditions for vote trading stated above. 

The salience, s, for member i on issue X is de- 
fined as the absolute utility difference between the 
possible outcomes x and #."! For example, the 
salience for member mz is 


s(x) = | uala) — ulz) | = |1—(—1)| 2 


The same calculation for issue Y gives s{y)=4 
and illustrates the meaning of “higher” salience 
referred to in Condition 3. The voting outcomes 
include the combinations of possible decisions on 
individual motions and may be given as follows: 
{xAy, x AS, HAY, FAT}. The listing implies 
that the motions are considered jointly by the 
members. This is intended since it is clearly re- 
quired for a rational exchange of votes. 
Consider first the outcome resulting from sin- 
cere or naive voting; that is, “... voting in 
accord with one's true tastes...” on each suc- 
cessive motion.? From the utilities or preferences 
of each member (Table 1) it is apparent that in the 
absence of vote trading the outcome will be x Ay 


? Ibid., p. 1241. 

? Except for minor notational differences this is 
taken directly from Table 5, Riker and Brams, p. 1241. 

“This concept is developed in some detail in Riker 
and Brams, p. 1239. 

? Riker and Brams, p. 1237, 


(x is preferred to # by m, and m, and y to 5 by 
m; and m;). The members' utilities for x, y and 
x Ay are given in Section A of Table 2, which 
also lists all the other possible outcomes and 
which illustrates the process of trading and its 
associated instability. 

Now when m: and m; are confronted with the 
prospective outcome x Ay, vote-trading models 
assert that they will realize than an exchange of 
votes will be mutually beneficial. Member rm; will 
offer to vote against his own interest on his less 
salient issue X (s«(x) —2, s«( y) = 4) thereby insuring 
ms a favorable outcome # on his more salient 
issue (s4(x) —4, s;(y) —2) if in return m; will vote 
against his own interest on his less salient issue Y 
thereby insuring mya favorable outcome 5 on his 
more salient issue. If agreement is reached, a new 
outcome, A^, is expected or actually realized if 
the vote is taken." This is shown in Section B of 
Table 2 where the members' payoffs are given for 
£A. The column headed “total u” gives the sum 
of the component utilities, while “Auw” refers to 
the change in total utility from the previous 
“naive” state. Note that in Section B both m; and 
ms; have experienced a positive increase in total 
utility relative to the naive voting outcome x Ay. 

For purposes of this example, assume that the 
vote is not taken—that the members after the first 
trade are confronted by a new potential outcome 
£A. In this case, one of two further exchanges 
may take place: mm will either approach m or ms. 
It does not matter which occurs first since either 
may make a mutually beneficial agreement with 
mi. Arbitrarily beginning with mə, one can see 
that it is rational for m, to switch his vote from 
y to 5, which mz favors, if m; will break his agree- 
ment with m; and change his vote from # to x, 
which both m; and m: prefer. The result is the 


% The primary concern is not the actual occurrence 
of a particular outcome following a trade. The im- 
portant point is that if either votes or intentions to vote 
are exchanged, there is no equilibrium. 

H This trade sounds somewhat strange since ordinarily 
one member does not promise another a vote on an 
issue which the latter has already won. What this does, 
of course, is enable m, to break his previous agreement 
with m, who has promised to vote y, and be assured that 
y still wins. The reason for using this device is that it 
allows the number of issues in the example to be kept 
to a minimum. 
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Table 2. The Trading Cycle 








A. Naive voting 
Members’ Utilities for 


Outcome xAy 
u(x) uy)  Totalu Au 
"mi 1 1 2 
m 1 —2 —1 
m3 —2 1 —1 
B. Trade between m; and m; 
Members' Utilities for 
Outcome £A 
u(%) u(3) Total u Au 
m —2 —2 —4 —6 
ns —]1 2 1 2 
C. Trade between mn; and m: 
Members' Utilities for 
Outcome xA 
u(x) u(y) Total u Au 
nmi 1 —2 —1 3 
ma —2 —1 —3 —4 
D. Trade between m: and m 
Members’ Utilities for 
Outcome xAy 
u(x) u(y) Total u ^u 
m 1 1 2 3 
m» 1 —2 —1 —4 
Ms —2 1 —1 2 


potential outcome x AJ, with both m; and m: un- 
ambiguously better off (see Section C, Table 2, 
where both m, and m; experience a positive Au 
over the previous state). 

The next step is clear: m, approaches m, with a 
promise to switch his vote from s to x, which m 
favors, if m; will break his agreement with m: and 
change his vote from 5 to y, which both m, and m; 
prefer to 5. Since it is rational for m; and m; to 
make such a trade, the outcome will be x Ay, 
which is the same as would occur with naive 
voting. Now the process is ready to begin again. 





The question of the effect of broken agreements on 
continued vote trading is not a primary concern given 
the perspective of this paper. The matter is discussed 
by Dennis C. Mueller, "The Possibility of a Social 
Welfare Function: Comment," American Economic 
Review, 57 (December, 1967), 1304-11, and by James 
Coleman, "The Possibility of a Social Welfare Func- 
tion: Reply," American Economic Review, 57 (Decem- 
ber, 1967), 1311-17 in a response to R. E. Park, “Com- 
ment." 

315 The purpose of this argument is not to suggest that 
whenever votes are exchanged in the real world a frantic 
process of cycling commences. Rather it is to show that 
when votes can be exchanged, instability follows logi- 
cally, whether or not it takes place in practice. 
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While this example illustrates the cyclical nature 
of vote trading, it does not establish that cycling 
is logically associated with vote trading; the 
utility numbers could constitute a special case. To 
eliminate this possibility, the members' prefer- 
ences can be expressed in ordinal-utility terms 
subject only to such constraints as are required 


. for individually rational trades to occur (i.e. the 


preferences are consistent with the four conditions 
stated above). 

Consider a situation comparable to that por- 
trayed in Table 1 where three members are de- 
ciding issues X and Y. There is for each member 
an ordinal preference on each issue and a salience 
relation between the issues (indifference is not of 
concern since vote trading implies that the mem- 
bers express preferences on each motion). If, for 
example, m, preferred x to à it would be written 
ux)» ui(5); if motion y relative to 5 were more 
important to him than motion x relative to z, it 
would be written sı(y)> s(x). In setting forth the 
members’ preferences as required for vote trading, 
m; is designated a trader and a set of preference 
relations is arbitrarily selected for him. Following 
that, all of the remaining preferences for the 
second trader (m+) and the third member (who is 
the innocent bystander) are fixed by the vote- 
trading Conditions 1-4. There are of course 
eight possible combinations of preference and 
salience relations for mi; however, the different 
possibilities simply amount to differences in 
labeling, and the deductions which follow from 
one configuration are true for all the others. 

Assume that trader m; has the following prefer- 
ences: 


u(x) > u1(#)—given, 
u(y) > 1:(5)—given, 
si(y) > s(x)—given. 


Then if trade is to take place, the second trader, 
m», must have a complimentary set of preferences: 


uo(£) > u2(x)—Condition 1, 
us(9) > u2(y)—Condition 1, 
sa(x) > sY(y)— Condition 3. 


Further, the bystander, ms, plays a crucial role in 
filling out the appropriate majorities: 


us(x) > us(3)— Conditions 2 and 3, 
us(9) > us(y)—Conditions 2 and 3, 
ss(x) = ss(y)——arbitrary. 


(For m, the relative salience of x and y has no 
effect on the steps which follow. By setting them 


e 
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equal it is possible to make the most general 
statement of the argument.) 

Once the members’ preference and salience 
relations are established, one may determine the 
preference orderings for each over the set of 
outcomes: 


Member 1 (Trader) 

1. mle) > 1, u(y) > 14(5) and siy) > s(x) 
mls AAY > ulEAYy) 214A GAS) > (£A) 

Member 2 (Trader) 

2. uo(£) > ux), uF) > us(y) and s(x) > sky) 
Ku EA) 2 wA) > wx AS) > ux Ay) 

Member 3 (Bystander) 

3. us(x) > us(3), u (9) > uly) and ss(y) =53(x) 
u(x A) > mlt Ay) > us £A) > us (£Ay) 

or 
Us(X A) > ua ( £A) > mlt Ay) > us(&Ay) 
Implications 1-3 state the individual orderings 


over the outcome set (proofs are given in the. 


Appendix). Since there are only four possible out- 

comes, the notation can be simplified before 

demonstrating the existence of cyclical majorities: 
Let 


A = u(x A y) 
B = ux A F) 
C = u(t Ay) 
D = ult A 9) 


It may be recalled that in the numerical exam- 
ple, outcome #Ay was not involved. This is 
because, after the first trade, m, was arbitrarily 
selected to approach mz before m; (see Section C 
of Table 2). Had the opposite choice been made, 
& Ay would have appeared in the cycle instead of 
xA¥; however, in any complete trading cycle, 
only one of the two will be present. In the ordinal 
utility example just above, either x Ay or xA 
will be present and these correspond to 4 and D 
in the simplified notation. Thus from Implica- 
tions 1-3 the members' preference orderings are 
listed and the resulting intransitivities demon- 
strated (Table 3), dealing first with one (D) and 
then the other (A). Next for the sake of complete- 
ness, intransitivity is shown to exist over the entire 
set of outcomes. It is assumed that all pair-wise 
combinations of outcomes are decided by ma- 
jority rule. 

In considering all four outcomes, there are two 
possible cases: m; may either express a preference 
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Table 3. Social Choice Under Vote-Trading Conditions 








Preference Orders Preference Orders 





Excluding A Excluding D 
mC>B>D mA>C>B 
mD>C>B mC>B>A 
mB>D>C mB>A>C 


Social Choice: 
A>C>BD>A 


Social Choice: 
C>B>D>C 





for A as compared to D or vice versa. (In effect, 
the equal salience assumption for ms, which leads 
to his indifference between A and D as expressed 
in Implication 3, is now discarded.) Table 4 pre- 
sents both possibilities and demonstrates that the 
instability is unaffected. 


Table 4. Social Choice Under Vote-Trading Conditions 








Member m 
Prefers D to A 


Member ma 
Prefers A to D 





mA>C>B>D mA>C>B>D 
mD>C>B>A mD>C>B>A 
mB>A>D>C mB>D>A>C 
Social Choice: Social Choice: 

D>C>B>A>D B>D>A>C>B 


It has been, shown that if three members meet 
the conditions for vote trading, the cyclical ma- 
jority follows. Still, this falls short of proving the 
logical equivalence of the two processes since it 
has not been demonstrated that the cyclical 
majority occurs only if the conditions for vote 
trading are present. The latter statement is in fact 
true. It can be proved by selecting preference con- 
figurations which generate cyclical voting and 
showing that when these preferences exist, the 
conditions for trade follow. 

. In the set of 216 possible 3X3 preference 
matrices, twelve result in the cyclical majority." 
Two of these, listed in Table 5 involve different . 
preference patterns. The remaining cyclical prefer- 
ence matrices are formed by the five alternative 


Table 5. Cyclical Preference Orders 











I II 
mS>R>T S>T>R 
mT >S>R T>R>S 
mR>T>S R>S>T 





% The preference configurations which lead to the 
cyclical majority are discussed in William H. Riker and 
Peter C. Ordeshook, An Introduction to Positive Politi- 
cal Theory (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973), pp. 94-96. 
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permutations of the members for each preference 
pattern. In this case, R, S and T may be consid- 
ered either a set of complex outcomes such as 
those discussed above (e.g. x A5), or simply a set 
of three competing alternatives in the context 
commonly used to demonstrate the voting para- 
dox. The results are applicable regardless of the 
interpretation, Only the first of the two matrices is 
considered, since the second produces the same 
effect. In the matrix, the notation R> S indicates 
that the specified member prefers R to S. 

First, it may be stated without proof that order- 
ings of the sort indicated for the three members in 
Table 5 are required to produce cycling. Simply, 
each outcome or motion must be given a different 
rank by each member. Any deviation from this 
pattern results in a majority winner.! 

Next, examination of Matrix I in Table 5 indi- 
cates that the conditions for trade are fulfilled. 

1. Traders must be on opposite sides of two 
motions. Arbitrarily selecting m and meas traders, 
the preference orders show that they are on oppo- 
site sides on R vs. T and on S vs. T. 

2. Each trader must be in a majority on one 
motion and a minority on the other. Member m; is 
in a majority on R vs. T and a minority on S vs. 
T while m; is in a majority on S vs. T and a mi- 
nority on R vs. T. 

3, Each trader's salience must be higher on his 
minority motion than his majority motion. Member 
mrs salience is higher on S vs. T than R vs. T, 
while m;'s salience is higher on R vs. T than S 
vs. T. 

4. Each trader must be pivotal in his majority. 
This is implicit in Conditions 1 and 2 where there 
are only three members. 

If the conditions for trade are met, exchanges of 
votes presumably follow. Examination of the 
members' preferences in Table 5 demonstrates 
that this is indeed the case. Despite the fact that 
the final result of the voting is in doubt due to the 
cyclical majority, members may at least improve 
their chances with respect to the individual pair- 
wise decisions. That is, m; would be willing to 
disregard his preference order, voting for T 
against R, if m» will in turn vote for S against T. 
This results in the set of "apparent" preferences 
shown in Table 6 where the effect of the trade is 


7! Riker and Ordeshook, pp. 100-109. 


Table 6. Members’ Apparent Preferences 
After Initial Trade 


nm; S a 
mE D» R 
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Table 7. Members’ Apparent Preferences After 
Second Trade 








mTI>S>R 


m» 3 >S 


indicated by the balloons. The exchange would 
result in a victory for m,, on S vs. T and for m, on 
R vs. T, while the collective choice would be S. 

Looking back to the original orderings (the 
“real” preferences), one notes that both m: and 
ms prefer T to S. Therefore m, would be willing 
to break his agreement with m, and vote accord- 
ing to his “real” preference order if in return, m; 
will vote for T against R. This leads to the set of 
"apparent" preferences shown in Table 7 with the 
trade again indicated by the balloon. Now 7 
would be the collective choice except for the fact 
that, referring once mors to the original prefer- 
ences, m, and ms both prefer R to T. This time, 
m; would break his agreement with m: in return 
for mi's promise to vote for R against S and R 
would be the prospective winner. 

Obviously the example can be carried on indefi- 
nitely. The important point, however, is that the 
conditions for trade follow from the preference 
configurations required to produce the cyclical 
majority. Thus the proof is completed showing 
that if and only if three members meet the condi- 
tions for vote trading, the cyclical majority fol- 
lows. In effect, the two processes are logically 
equivalent. 





Conclusion 


These results indicate that assertions which 
associate instability with logrolling are well 
founded. Park's theorem is clearly confirmed and 
extended here by elucidating the relationship 
between individual preferences and the cyclical 
social choice. 

The equivalence of the two processes indicates 
that theorems dealing with either one should 
apply to the other. For example, Kenneth May 
has shown that consistent majority decisions are 
possible if members' choices are limited to a single 
pair of alternatives. This result extended to 
vote trading yields the obvious conclusion that 
members confronting a single pair of alternatives 
will have no incentive to trade votes. Elsewhere 
Sen has demonstrated that if members have 
Value-Restricted Preferences, majority voting will 


?! Kenneth O. May, “A Set of Independent Necessary 
and Sufficient Conditions for Simple Majority Decision," 
Econometrica, 20 (October, 1952), 680-684. 
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produce consistent social choices.!? From this it 
may be inferred that Value-Restricted Preferences 
will eliminate vote trading among rational legis- 
lators. For a third example, Duncan Black has 
proven that if members’ preferences are single- 
peaked, cyclical majorities will not occur? By 
the equivalence demonstrated here, one may con- 
clude that single-peaked preferences will likewise 
preclude the possibility of < mutually beneficial 
exchange of votes. While none of these theorems 
provides a practical means for eliminating the 
cyclical majority, they do elucidate the problem. 
The same is obviously true in respect to the elimi- 
nation of vote trading. 

The arguments by Tullock and Coleman assert- 
ing that logrolling may invalidate Arrow’s Gen- 
eral Possibility Theorem are somewhat less 
obvious. Their contention is based on the belief, 
encouraged by Arrow himself, that his Condition 
III does not admit voting systems which allow 
for the expression of intensities of preference, and 
hence, would exclude decisions based on log- 
rolling. Plott has shown in a recent paper that this 
is not correct. Further, his proper identification 
of relevant alternatives as those which constitute 
the "feasible" set means that vote trading re- 
quires changes in apparent preferences over rele- 
vant rather than irrelevant alternatives and, there- 
fore, Condition III does not apply at all. In fact, 
vote trading would eliminate the paradox only 
if it could be shown to lead to Value-Restricted 
Preferences. The proof given above definitely 
indicates that does not occur. 

A major point in Oppenheimer's paper is that 
the occurrence of the voting paradox is not the 
rarity some have suggested.” Rather than citing 
examples of it, however, he shows that the para- 
dox inevitably underlies the formation of success- 


. P Amartya K. Sen, “A Possibility Theorem on Ma- 
jority Decisions,” Econometrica, 34 (April, 1966), 
491-99, has shown that the cyclical majority can be 
avoided by assuming Value-Restricted Preferences: 
**5 ,. a set of individual preferences over a triple of al- 
ternatives such that there exist one alternative and one 
value with the characteristic that the alternative never 
has that value in any individual's preference order- 
ing . . ." This is the opposite of the condition stated 
above to insure cycling in the three member—three 
alternative case, that “. , . each outcome must be given 
a different rank by each member." 

? Duncan Black, The Theory of Committees and Elec- 
tions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1958) 
pp. 1-51. The condition of single-peakedness assumes 
that all members' preferences cver a set of motions can 
be ordered on a single dimension such that each pref- 
erence function '". . . changes its direction at most once, 
from up to down." 

"Charles R. Plott, “Rationality and Relevance in 
Social Choice Theory," Social Science Working Paper 
No. 5 (California Instituze of Technology, August, 
1971), pp. 10-13. discusses Condition III and the 
example from Arrow, pp. 26-28. 

2 Oppenheimer, "Relating Coalitions,” pp. 5-6. 
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ful coalitions of minorities. As a result a whole 
class of events may be taken as indication of the 
existence of potential voting irrationality. The 
same may be said for the equivalence demon- 
strated here. To the extent that vote trading is 
prevalent in a legislature, it is an indication that 
the voting paradox may be a far more ubiquitous 
and troublesome phenomenon than political sci- 
entists have thought heretofore. 

Finally, regarding Riker and Brams, there is 
nothing in this work to contradict or limit the 
importance of the paradox of vote trading. If 
anything thea priorifutility of exchanging votes is 
emphasized; a legislator is unequivocally trapped 
between the prospect of a never-ending series of 
trades, broken agreements and legislative uncer- 
tainty, and the prospect of even worse material 
losses if he refuses to participate.” 


Appendix 


Purpose: To show that the individual members' 
preferences on issues X and Y lead to the ordering 
of social states given in Implications 1-3. 


I. For member mı, the givens are u,(x)>(3), 
u(y)»u()) and s(y)»s(x) From these it 
must be proved that u(xAy)»u(sA^y)» 
u(x A3)» ulz A3). This requires the demon- 
stration of six preference relations: that 
u(x Ay) is preferred to all of the others, that 
u(% Ay) is preferred to u(x A3) and m(%/A9), 
and that u(x A 5) is preferred to u(ž A5). In so 
doing additivity is assumed; that for any mo- 
tions p and q, uip)--uiq) - up AQ). 

The preference relations may be demon- 
strated as follows: 


8. u(x Ay) wlz Ay), iix A3), (AS) 
i. If m(x)> u(£), then u(x Ay)> ulë Ay) 
ii. If (y) ul), then m(x Ay) o (x A3) 
iii. If (x) 5 (x) and w(y)»u(), then 
ux Ay)» uz A3) 
b. m(#Ay)> tix A3), (E AS) 
iv. If s(y) 2 59), u(x)> m(%) and 
uy)» u(5), then 
uy)—1u(3)» u(x)—1(z), and then 
u(£ Ay)? (x A3) 
v. If us(y) 5 ul), then ulë Ay) (£A) 
c u(xAS3)Pu(ERA5) | 
vi. If in(x)7 (3), then u(x A3)» (£A) 


Statement i-vi give the six relations required to 
establish m,’s ordering of the social states. 


IL. For member mz, the givens are ux 5) ux), 
uX3)» uXy), and sx)» sy). From these it 


3 Riker and Brams, p. 1242, show that the worst a 
member can do occurs when others trade and he re- 
fuses to join in. 
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must be proved that u(#Aj)>u(#Ay)>  IIL For member ma, the givens are us(x)> us(2), _ 


u(x Ay). Again six preference relations will uX5)» uy) and si(y)- si(x). From these it 
be demonstrated. must be proved that uixA5)»uXxAy) 
"T z z >uLINDD ULIAJ) or ux AADS uA) 
; > > , : 
s guid Tea bà re 255) 2 ux A)? uZ Ay). Since ux Ay) zu A5) 
ii. Hf us(2)> 00, th ul BAS) > wx ^3) only five preference relations need be demon- 
di X(€)2» uXx), then ux x Ay) ux ^. strated. 
Hl. WF wea) udy) and w(22093, Cheng LG Asie) (EA), HAY) 
$ BREA RANI i. If ua(3)> uay), then m(x A3) us(x Ay) 
Oey MSS e ind ii. If us(x)> u (2), then ux A5)> us £A3) 

. x / "ie ii. If us) iQ) and ux)» ux) then 
us) — ux(x)7» us(5) — (y), and then ux ADS i Ay) 
us # Ay) uix 5) b. u(x Ay) > (Ay) 

i If u(#)> u(x), then ud Ay)? ux Ay) iv. If u(x) > u3), then us(x Ay) > ual Ay) 
ca(xASPMXA O 6 GN GAY) 


v. If us(5)> u(y), then u(£ A5)» u(& Ay) 


Statements i-v give the five relations required to 
Statements i-vi give the six relations required to establish m,’s ordering of the social states. This 
establish m»'s ordering of the social states. completes the proof. 


vi If u(5)^ uly), then u(x A3)» ux ^y) 


Logrolling and the Paradox of Voting: 
Are They Really Logically Equivalent? A Comment 


PETER BERNHOLZ 


Universitat Basel, Switzerland 


In his paper “Vote-Trading and the Voting 
Paradox: A Proof of Logical Equivalence” 
David Koehler! claims to have proved the equiva- 
lence of logrolling and the paradox of voting. 
Unfortunately, the proofs given by Koehler do 
not have the general validity he intends them to 
have. Indeed, it is easy to show that logrolling 
does not necessarily imply the paradox of voting, 
nor does the paradox of voting imply the existence 
of logrolling situations. 

I begin by first demonstrating with the help of 
a counter-example that certain logrolling situa- 
tions do not imply the paradox of voting. This is 
not very surprising, since to prove that logrolling 
implies the paradox, it has been necessary to 
assume the absence of a certain kind of comple- 
mentarity among issues.” In the counter-example 
a group of three voters, Vi, V» and V3, has to 
decide two issues x and y. The two issues each 
contain two alternatives, namely, xı, x2 and yi, 
y». In Matrix 1 the utility payoffs for voters V, 
V; and V; are given for the four possible out- 
comes (xi, y1), Ga, yo), Gc, Yı) and (xs, y2). 











Matrix 1 
Moves available to all voters xi Xa 
A | 8,8,8 2,10,2 
y: 6,2,10 | 10,6,6 





With simple majority voting x» and y» will re- 
ceive a majority of votes, so that (x», y2) will be 
the outcome selected by the group. This result 
follows, because x; is dominated by x2 for Vo, 
and y: by ys for Vs. With no knowledge about the 
behavior of the other voters V; will, therefore, 
vote for xs and V; for ys. V, knows this situation 
and consequently casts his votes for x» and ys, 
since by doing so his most preferred outcome 
(x», y2) will get a majority. 


1 David H. Koehler, "Vote-Trading and the Voting 
Paradox: A Proof of Logical Equivalence," American 
Political Science Review, 69 (September, 1975), 954— 
960. 

? Peter Bernholz, “Logrolling, Arrow-Paradox and 
Decision Rules: A Generalization,” Kyklos, 22 (fasc. 
1, 1974), 53, assumption AS. 


But now voters V; and V; prefer (xi, yi) to 
(x2, yz) because of the higher payoffs 876. And 
they can obtain this outcome by making a log- 
rolling agreement. According to this agreement 
V; votes for x; as against x2, which is against his 
immediate interest, to get in exchange V3’s vote 
for yı as against y», which is contrary to V;'s 
immediate advantage. This exchange of votes is, 
however, favorable to both, since y; strongly 
dominates y; for V2, and x; strongly dominates 
Xs for V;. Consequently, a typical logrolling situ- 
ation is present. 

It is now quite obvious that in the case given 
above, logrolling does not imply the paradox of 
voting. For (x», yı) as well as (x1, y») are preferred 
to (x1, yı) by only one voter. (xı, yı) is a stable out- 
come. Note, moreover, that (xa, ys)Pi(xs, yi), 
(xs, YAP x, y) and (xn VYP» y), Ga, y) 
Poi, y2), where P, means “preferred to by Vi.” 
As a consequence just the kind of complementar- 
ity is present, the absence of which had to be as- 
sumed to prove that logrolling situations imply 
the paradox of voting.? 

I proceed to show that cyclical group prefer- 
ences do not generally imply the presence of 
logrolling situations. First, it has to be mentioned 
that Koehler has not given a proof for cycles 
containing more than three alternatives. But it is 
obvious that cyclical group preference orderings 
with more than three alternatives 4; can exist. 
In general, we have: 


APAPAP ++ +> PAniPAnPA, 


where P means “preferred to by a majority of the 
group." Koehler’s proof is only concerned with 
the case, in which n=3, and no proof has been 
given for n» 3. 

Secondly, consider Koehler’s case with n=3: 


A,PAoPA3P A1. 


Even in this case the paradox of voting need not 
imply logrolling situations. For assume that A, 4; 
and A; belong all to one issue A. For example, the 
A; may represent three different bridges, out of 
which one has to be selected by the group, since 
only one bridge can be built because of budgetary 


961 
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restrictions. In this case substantive logrolling is 
obviously not possible, since there are no two 
issues concerning which votes can be exchanged 
by group members. 

The above considerations prove not only that 
Koehler has failed to show the logical equivalence 
of logrolling and the paradox of voting but also 
that such a proof is impossible. What Koehler 
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has demonstrated—but only for three group 
members and for two issues—is that under certain 
conditions logrolling and the paradox of voting 
are equivalent. But his belief that he had given a 
general proof prevented him from trying to find 
these conditions. As mentioned above, one of 
these conditions is the absence of a certain kind 
of complementarity among the relevant issues. 


Some Political Implications of “Vote Trading and the 
-Voting Paradox: A Proof of Logical Equivalence:” 


A Comment* 


JOE OPPENHEIMER 
University of Texas, Austin 


Although the theorem implied by Koehler's 
“Vote Trading and the Voting Paradox: A Proof 
of Logical Equivalence,” (and by the accom- 
«, Panying exchange between Bernholz and Koehler) 
has been proven elsewhere! in a more general 
form, the political consequences of the theorem 
have not yet been drawn out. Before specifying 
these consequences, it would be worthwhile to 
specify the theorem in what I believe is its most 
general form: 


If unrestricted? vote trading is permitted with regard 
to a finite number of independent (i.e. separable), 
M-sided issues‘ with any simple or special majority 
rule? precisely those preferences which allow for an 
effective logroll, lead to a voting cycle, or cyclic 


* I wish to acknowledge the careful and thoughtful 
criticisms I have received from a number of people 
including Duncan Black, Norman Frohlich, Leonard 
Lamm, Rick Piltz, Samuel Popkin, Thomas Schwartz, 
Gordon Tullock, and Oran R. Young. Norman Froh- 
lich's kind loan of his favorite 70-million voter illustra- 
tion (Figure 1) is greatly appreciated. 

‘Peter Bernholz, "Logrolling Arrow-Paradox and 
Decision Rules: A Generalization,” Kyklos 27 (fasc. 
1, 1974) 49-62, as well as an independently derived 
formulation: Joe A. Oppenheimer, Relating Coalitions 
of Minorities to the Voters’ Paradox or Putting the Fly 
in the Democratic Pie, paper given at the 1972 meeting 
of the Southwest Political Science Association, San 
Antonio, Texas, March 30-April 1, 1972. The first 
indication of the relationship probably was that con- 
tained in Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper, 1957), especially pp. 55- 
60 and 64-69. 

* Works showing the consequences of restrictions on 
vote trading are John A. Ferejohn, Sour Notes on the 
Theory of Vote Trading, Social Science Working Paper, 
California Institute of Technology, 41 (June, 1974); 
Thomas Schwartz, "Collective Choice Separation of 
Issues, and Vote Trading,” (Pittsburgh: Carnegie- 
Mellon, Feb., 1975) paper given at Foundations of Po- 
litical Economy Conference, Austin, Texas, February 
28-March 1, 1975; as well as Joseph B. Kadane, “On 
Division of the Question," Public Choice, 13 (Fall, 
1972) 47-54. 

*See Bernholz's “Comment,” American 
Science Review, 69 (Sept, 1975). 

4A generalized proof for m-sided issues (M finite) 
is in Bernholz, “Logrolling.” 

>The generalization to any majority rule is in Op- 
penheimer. 

*Of course, not all vote trades are logrolls. For a 
definition of logrolling, see Bernholz, “Logrolling,” 
p. 53. A most informative discussion of the restrictive 
consequences of this definition relative to other possible 
vote trades can be found in Schwartz, “Collective 
Choice,” pp. 18-20. 
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majority. Furthermore, if (in such situations) the 
individuals preferences do not support a cycle then 
such a logrolling coalition is not efficacious." 


This theorem has important substantive implica- 
tions for political scientists,? to the extent that 
logrolling of non-complementary issues is a preva- 
lent political phenomenon. 


Numerous Paths to Electoral Victory 


The existence of cyclic majorities across a set 
of compound alternatives leads to a new critique 
of the description of political leaders as "seeking 
to win." This traditional characterization of 
leaders can be shown to be an underspecified defi- 
nition of political rationality when there are 
cycles. In other words, the strategy alternatives 
available to politicians in cyclic situations contain 
numerous paths to victory. Thus, a definition of 
political rationality based on an assumption no 
more specific than “win-seeking” is not specific 
enough to yield definitive predictions. Further- 
more, these alternative paths differ markedly 
from one another in terms of important political 
characteristics. To see how new degrees of free- 
dom are available to politicians, and why there 
is need to further specify political motivation of 
leaders, consider the following example. 

Assume an electorate of 70 million consisting 
of the following four disjoint subgroups of voters: 
10 million blacks, 10 million farmers, 20 million 
labor union members, and 30 million "others," 
(See Table 1.) Imagine that each of the specific 
minority groups has one major “political con- 
cern" or issue about which its members feel 
passionately, i.e., they would rather win on that 
issue and lose on all the others than win on all 
the others and lose on that one issue. (Passionate 
feelings regarding any one issue therefore are 


. defined relative to a larger set of issues.) In Table 


l, the blacks passionately want the passage of 
civil rights legislation, the farmers want price 
supports, and the laborers want an end to “right- 
to-work laws." Further, assume that the mem- 
bers of each group are opposed to the preferred 


"With special majority rules, vote trading can be 
undertaken to block rather than to win a vote, hence the 
introduction of the notion of efficacious, cf. Oppen- 
heimer. 

* Except as noted all of what follows comes directly 
from Oppenheimer. 
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Table 1. Illustration of Coalitions of Minorities: Cyclic Outcomes - 











Issue Positions 








Group Size 
Price Supports End Rt-to- Civil Rights 
for Farm Prod. Work Laws 
(F)—Farmers 10 million very pro^ anti anti 
(L)—Labor 20 million anti very pro anti 
(B)—Blacks 10 million anti anti very pro 
(O)—Others 30 million anti anti anti 


Headcount for each issue: 
1. farm price supports: 10 million pro vs. 60 million anti 
2. end rt. to work laws: 50 million anti vs. 20 million pro » 
3. civil rts: 10 million pro vs. 60 million anti 





a “Very pro" means preferring to win on that issue and lose on the others than win on all the others and lose 


on that one issue, i.e., feeling passionately about that issue. 


positions of the other groups. Thus, considered by 
itself, civil rights would fail (60 to 10), farm sup- 
ports would fail (60 to 10), and pro-union legisla- 
tion would fail (50 to 20). 

But what would happen if coalitions formed to 
support multi-issued “platforms?” For example, 
consider the situation without coalitions. The 
minorities all lose, and the status quo becomes a 
“platform” which is opposed to all three of the 
identified minorities. Here the majorities on each 
of the issues win. (I shall designate this platform 
as MAJ.) On the other hand, if all of the minori- 
ties banded together and agreed to trade votes 
across issues to support their three passionately 
held issues, they could form a victorious coalition. 
That is, the coalition of minorities (designated as 
BLF) could beat the anti-minorities "platform": 
MAJ. But BLF could, in turn, be defeated by a 
platform which was in part pro, and in part anti, 
minorities. To illustrate, consider a platform sup- 
porting two minority positions and one majority 
position: pro-labor, pro-farmer, and anti-black 
(designated as LF). In a contest against BLF all 
the individuals who are anti-civil rights will sup- 
port LF since LF differs from BLF only with 
regard to civil rights. Thus LF could garner the 
support of the 30 million others plus the farmers 
and labor. (See Table 2.) 

But other winning proposals exist against BLF. 
A lemma by Sen which proves that any voting 
cycle can be reduced to cycles of three alterna- 
tives,? implies that numerous paths can be taken 
in order to secure victory, once one has arrived 
at the "pro-minority" position in the cycle. The 
opponents can, after all, kick out any one (or 
two) of the pro-minority planks and still win. To 
illustrate, consider running a pro-labor, pro- 
black, and anti-farmer platform (LB) against 
BLF. Now LB gains the support of all but the 


? Amartya K. Sen, "A Possibility Theorem on Mi- 
nority Decisions," Econometrica, 34 (1966), p. 492. 


farmers. Or imagine that a pro-labor anti-black, 
and anti-farmer position (L) is proposed against 
BLF. It too, could win. In the first illustration, 
MAJ lost to BLF, which lost to LF. LF could Jose 
to L which in turn could be beaten by MAJ. In ~ 
this example, a four-stage cycle was constructed, 
The cycle chosen would allow labor to have its 
interests met in three out of the four stages of the 
cycle. Blacks, on the other hand, would be 'sat- 
isfied' only once during the four cyclic periods. 
Their roles could just as well have been reversed. 
That is, cycles have introduced alternative paths 
to victory. The strategies adopted could have been 


Table 2. Illustrative Alternative Logrolling Cycles 








Pro Black & 
Anti Labor Cycle* 


Pro Labor & 
Anti Black Cycle» 


I. PRO ALL 3 MINORITY GROUPS 


is beatable by either 


II^ Pro Black Pro Labor 
Pro Farm Pro Farm 
Anti Labor Anti Black 
which are beatable by: 
ILe Pro Black Pro Labor 
Anti Farm Anti Farm 
Anti Labor Anti Black 


which are beatable by: 


IV. ANTI ALL3 MINORITY GROUPS 


which is beatable by I 


* These are merely 2 of a larger number of possi- 
ble cycles. 

^ Either step IHI or IHI could be omitted from the 
cycle. 
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“pro-black and anti-labor” with labor the first 
minority group "kicked out” of the coalition and 
.. blacks the longest retained. Indeed, the larger the 
number of minorities put together in a coalition, 
the longer the maximum possible cycle and the 
greater the divergence possible between the fav- 
ored and the nonfavored groups.!^ Clearly, the 
choice of whom to "support" and whom to kick 
out of any coalition of minorities is arbitrarily re- 
lated to the objective of winning. But it is an es- 
sential element in the strategy choice of any poli- 
tician motivated by the scent of victory. To predict 
his choices one must further specify the goals (or 
constraints) governing his behavior. Thus, such 
secondary factors as monetary rewards, size of 
electoral majority, and ideology are left to play a 
potentially important role in strategy selection 
for win-oriented politicians. 


Interpreting Electoral Reversals 


To the extent that electoral choices reflect vot- 
ers’ paradoxes, one could have electoral reversals 
without changes in the opinions of the electorate. 
That is, if the assumptions are met, the changes in 
electoral outcome could reflect changes in coali- 
tion structure or changes of the options facing the 
voters rather than changes in the opinions of the 
electorate." In other words, there are many po- 
tential majorities in any political constituency, 
and to explain political outcomes one must deal 
with the strategic relations between pairs of 
strategies and their place in an issue cycle. 


On the Value of a Democratic System 


But are the coalitions which compete in a 
democracy likely to be logrolling coalitions? 
Perhaps, given the vulnerability of coalitions of 
minorities, other sorts of coalitions are con- 
structed. But if coalitions of minorities do not 
formthe basis for issue differences between parties, 
along what issues do the competitors differentiate 
themselves from one another? If issues are inde- 
pendent, coalitions could have two purposes. 

First, coalitions could be needed to obtain a 
divergence from the MAJ platform which would 
win if each issue were designated in isolation.? 
Thus, coalitions can form for purposes of explicit 
logrolling. But if they are to be effective (i.e. 
constitute a majority) when there are no impedi- 


? Perhaps it should be noted that "vote-maximizing," 
in contrast to “victory-seeking” politicians would tend 
to choose strategies which would lengthen the cycles. 

11 Of course, changes in the issues over time could also 
occur, as could the traditional explanation of changes 
in the preference orders of the members of the elec- 
torate. 

2 Kadane proves MAJ is the only winner without 
cycles. 

1 The distinction between explicit and implicit log- 
rolling was first made by Gordon Tullock, “Some Prob- 
lems of Majority Voting,” Journal of Political Economy, 
67 (December, 1959) 571—579. 
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ments to vote trading, the package they support 
must contain minority positions on a set of issues 
and vote trades must take place between the 
minorities. That is, only a set of issues (call it a 
set of minority issues) which can support victor- 
ious coalitions of minorities will be chosen as the 
basis of such coalitions. Consider other issue sets. 
If the trades among minorities cannot be en- 
Bineered to construct a majority, then we might 
define the set of issues as majority issues. As- 
suming no costs of negotiation, effective coalition 
formation can not occur over these issues. A 
minority position on such an issue is sure to lose. 
If there is sufficient information to identify sets of 
issues as "majority" and “minority,” then only 
those sets of issues about which one could con- 
struct coalitions of minorities will be involved in 
logrolling. 

On the other hand, coalitions can form quite 
naturally out of the electoral process. That is, 
candidates take positions on sets of issues to at- 
tract voters, thereby implicitly constructing co- 
alitions. This process of implicit logrolling can be 
analyzed as can that of explicit logrolling. The 
results are analogous. The parties will try to match 
on the majority issues and the party differential 
(in Downs's terms) will tend to consist of minority 
issues. 

To the extent that parties are differentiated 
merely by minority issues, the outcome of the 
electoral process is arbitrary. More specifically, 
such a social choice would always be the arbi- 
trary resultant of the order of the agenda—or of 
a procedure designed to break cycles arbitrarily. 
The stage in the cycle would determine the issues 
that would differentiate the parties in any par- 
ticular period of time. Indeed, if only minority 
issues differentiated parties, then with regard to 
issues that would be settled in the electoral arena, 
a democratic system would offer no advantages over 
a nondemocratic one! That is, any benefits from 
democracy must occur as externalities of the 
electoral process. At least one of these externali- 
ties can be identified. Note that if only minority 
issues differentiated parties, a democratic system 
leads to the settlement of majority issues by con- 
sensus. These issues tend neither to be fought over 
by the parties nor raised in the political arenas. 
Such issues, then, are settled by being excluded 
from the process of competition, and the settle- 
ments are protected by the system of competition. 
Although these characteristics of democracy have 
usually not been of central concern to the demo- 
cratic theorist," it is clearly important to apply 


“The usage parallels that of Downs in Economic 
Theory. 

55 An exception is Bachrach’s and Baratz's concern 
with the "issues which are never raised," cf. Peter 
Bachrach and Morton Baratz, "The Two Faces of 
Power," American Political Science Review, 56 (De- 
cember, 1962), 947—953. 
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these findings to characterize democratic pro- 
cesses. 

For example, consider how we can use the no- 
tions of majority and minority issue sets to ana- 
lyze why people vote. Majority issue sets have two 
characteristics which can be quite illuminating in 
an examination of why individuals vote. First, 
there must be a majority of individuals who agrze 
as to which side of each issue is preferable if the 
issues constitute a majority set. Second, these 
individuals must agree on the importance of the 
issues: they must feel passionately about their 
preferences on these issues. Remember, the ma- 
jority issues were those protected by the system, 
and not included in the party differential. Assume 
that a voter feels he is as likely to change an elec- 
toral outcome as to protect the issue-consensus. 
Then we could expect the average voter to go to 
the polls motivated not by the differences between 
the parties but by the support his vote gives to the 
consensus on the majority issues. This follows 
since majority issues would be made up of only 
“the most important" issues, as perceived by the 
majority of voters. Note that this sort of motiva- 
tion might well be rationalized as a general inter- 
est in maintaining the system. 

If we compare the relevant statistics regarding 
this in The American Voter,'^ we find preliminary 
corroborating evidence for the theory espoused 
here. In particular, 52 per cent of the voters who 
did not care at all about the outcome of the elec- 
tion, voted anyhow. But only 13 per cent of the 
voters who had a "low sense of citizen duty" 
voted. This would make sense if the “sense of 
citizen duty" question was actually tapping in- 
formation regarding the citizen's interest in 
“maintaining the system." Downs discusses vot- 
ing in order to *save democracy" in some detail, 
and we can now add a further detail in the argu- 
ment ne makes. If the assumptions of the argu- 
ment are accurate, the utility of saving the system 
of democracy (for the majority of voters) would 
be greater than the utility of the party differential. 

Furthermore, to the extent that the party di-- 
ferential is made up of minority issues, and to the 
extent that all issues in the group are minority 
issues, there will be no value to “saving the 
system.” The further we move from consensus, 
the less difference will the existence of a demo- 
cratic system make on the outcome of the policy 
choosing process. 

?! Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 


Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1964), pp. 57, 58, and 59. 
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Implications for Further Research 


Much of the theoretical work which has been . 


done about the voters’ paradox has been oriented 
toward identifying precisely those conditions 
which rule out the voters’ paradox. It follows di- 
rectly from the theorem that the empirical domain 
of assumptions which logically rule out the para- 
dox are of limited applicability in situations in- 
volving independent issues. This should prove to 
be helpful in constructing models of particular 
political arenas. Thus, for example if one were to 
construct a model of the legislative process (where 
unrestricted logrolling of independent issues is 
prevalent), one would reject those assumption sets 
which rule out the paradox. On the other hand, 
politics in certain arenas and over particular issues 
might well be structured so no cycles occur. There 
one can adopt sets of assumptions (e.g., single 
peaked preferences) or observe certain structural 
features (e.g., gag rules)" which eliminate the 
paradox and allow for the construction of realistic 
models. With this in mind, one should be able to 
prescribe the domain for certain methodologies of 
analysis or models such as spatial models involv- 
ing single peakedness. 

Of course, the relaxation of the assumptions 
constituting the antecedent in the theorem will be 
of great interest. Thus, further work along these 
lines such as that by Schwartz and Ferejohn, 
where restrictions to vote trading are considered, 
will increase our ability to handle real-world 
political problems. For example, often when 
political situations are highly structured and 
manipulatible there are restrictions to vote trad- 
ing. In these situations it should be possible and 
helpful to include the coalitional analysis in any 
model of manipulation.!* 

In summary, the identification of the voters' 
paradox with efficacious logrolling between inde- 
pendent issues establishes a number of serious 
consequences for empirical and normative theory 
of democracy. Further work in this area could be 
quite important for the development of a more 
rigorous, relevant, and realistic theory of de- 
mocracy. 


John C. Blydenberg, “The Closed Rule and the 
Paradox of Voting," The Journal of Politics, 33 (Feb- 
ruary, 1971), 57-71. 

? For an example of such a model, see Charles R. 
Plott and Michael E. Levine, On Using the Agenda to 
Influence Group Decisions: Theory, Experiments and 
4n Application, Social Science Working Paper, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 66 (November, 1974). 
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Vote Trading and the Voting Paradox: Rejoinder 


x Davip H. 


Bernholz's comment is useful in emphasizing 
limits on the generality of my proof of logical 
equivalence of vote trading and the voting para- 
dox. The specific limit in the case of Bernholz’s 
first example concerns an assumption which I 
have made and he has not. The situation is 
summed up by John A. Ferejohn, who states: 


The idea of... [separability] . . . is that the legis- 
lator's preference on any subset of bills can be un- 
ambiguously determined and does not depend on bills 
which have already passed. This assumption is found 
throughout the literature on voting trading in various 
guises. In particular, separability is necessarily satis- 
fied if legislators have additive utility functions on the 
bills. 


In my paper, additivity is implicit in the analysis 
of utilities in Table 2, and it is assumed explicitly 
in the appendix where preference orderings over 
outcomes are derived from individual preferences 
on motions. 

Bernholz's interesting example clearly violates 
additivity as he instead specifies complementarity 
among issues. Taking the utilities in his Matrix 1, 
V;’s ordering of the social states is as follows: 


(x2, Y2) PiGs, y1) P(r, y2) Pave, yi). 


From the first and third ranked states it appears 
that x;Pix;. If additivity holds, it follows that 
(xs, yoPiGa, ys), but examination of his second 


* and fourth ranks indicates that the preference re- 


-— 


lation is reversed. Hence, additivity is violated. 
Still, this does not detract from the example, and 
Bernholz’s point is well taken. At the very least, 
the additivity assumption should have been made 
explicit in the text. 
The second question, raised with respect to the 
number of alternatives considered, is answered by 
Sen’s lemma which states: 


If among a set of alternatives there is no triple such 
that, given the set of individual preferences, the meth- 
od of majority decision gives intransitive results be- 
tween them, then the method will give consistent 
results for the entire set of alternatives.? 


Thus, excluding the possibility of ties, a cycle con- 
taining more than three alternatives may be re- 
duced to two or more cycles each containing no 
more than three alternatives. 

Finally Bernholz’s example of voting on three 


1John A. Ferejohn, Sour Notes on the Theory of 
Vote Trading, Social Science Working Paper, California 
Institute of Technology, 41 (June, 1974), 8. 

2 Amartya K. Sen, “A Possibility Theorem on Minori- 
ty Decisions,” Econometrica, 34 (April, 1966), 492. 
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mutually exclusive alternatives demonstrates that 
it is possible to structure a situation such that 
vote trading cannot occur despite the existence of. 
cyclical preferences. (The last example in my 
paper indicates that under the same conditions, 
an incentive to exchange votes still exists.) This 
also occurs if legislative rules, formal or informal, 
prohibit vote exchanges or communications 
among members. Likewise, it should be noted that 
the rules ordinarily preclude voting cycles: if the 
status quo wins over an amended bill, it (the 
status quo) is not further tested against the origi- 
nal bill. Thus the possible occurrence of a cycle is 
procedurally eliminated. 

A more interesting case is provided by Ferejohn 
who states a theorem: 

There exists a legislature with no majority winner 
and in which there is an equilibrium with respect to 
pairwise trading.‘ 


The proof is based on a five-member body de- 
ciding two issues. In this case a social state is 
denoted (1, 0) which indicates an outcome of 1 on 
the first issue and 0 on the second. The additive 
individual preference orders are given as follows: 


Members 
1 2 3 4 5 
(1,0) (1,0) (0, 1) (1,1) (1,1) 
(0, 0) (0, 0) (0, 0) (1, 0) (0, 1) 
(1,1) (1,1) (1,1) (0, 1) (1,0) 
(0, 1) (0, 1) (1, 0) (0, 0) (0, 0) 


The result of naive voting (voting on each issue 
alone) is (1, 1), but notice that members 1, 2 and 3 
all prefer social state (0, 0) to (1, 1). Nevertheless, 
by limiting exchanges to pairwise trades an equi- 
librium prevails: no two members who may both 
prefer an alternative social state to (1, 1) can by 
themselves change the outcome. 

At the same time that Ferejohn's proof specifies 
a limitation on the generality of the equivalence, 
it emphasizes the point I was trying to make, i.e., 

. that the individual preferences required for 
vote trading are necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for the voting pradox ...," and that the 
logic which underlies the two processes is the 
same. If the restriction to pairwise trades is lifted 
to allow all mutually beneficial exchanges (and it 
was noted in the text that ‘‘... three members 
can be three factions"), as indicated above out- 


*Williaam H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, An 
Introduction to Positive Political Theory (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), p. 112. 

* Ferejohn, pp. 10-11. 
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come (0, 0) is preferred by three members to the 
naive outcome (1, 1), but also, (0, 0) is dominated 
by (1, 0) and (1, 0) in turn by (1, 1). If members 
become entangled in this unstable situation before 
a decision is taken, the process is vote trading, 
while if it occurs at the time of the vote, the result 
is a cyclical majority. 

Oppenheimer’s comment notes that others have 
also established the equivalence between vote 
trading and the voting paradox. This is true as I 
have indicated in the paper (footnote 7). What 
occurred was a rare instance in political science of 
relatively simultaneous and independent discovery 
of an unrecognized relation between two impor- 
tant political constructs. The independence of the 
several pieces of work is indicated by differences 
in the proofs which have been offered. I would 
argue that the version oresented here is of value 
as it demonstrates the relation directly in terms of 
the individual preference patterns which are com- 
monly associated with trading and with the para- 
dox. Deciding which is “best” among these proofs 
is partially a question of generality, but it also de- 
pends upon which provides the most tractable 
basis for further development, e.g., in the analysis 
of voting strategy. The latter question is still to be 
decided, and I can only leave that to the judge- 
ment of the reader. 

Considering the substance of Oppenheimer's 
comments, I find little to argue with. The implica- 
tions of the result for the analysis of both legisla- 
tive and electoral strategy are profound. However, 
these applications do not specify identical be- 
havior even though they share the same logic. As 
a result it is important to distinguish between vote 
trading and the coalition of minorities. 

Downs conceptualized the coalition of minor- 
ities as an electoral strategy which might be suc- 
cessful for an opposition party seeking to unseat 
an incumbent following the “majority principle.” 
This strategy, however, has generally not been 
considered the same as making voting agreements 
in a legislature, and in that respect, the coalition 
of minorities is something of a misnomer. In an 
election, actors with differing preferences do vote 
alike, but not as a result of what would ordinarily 
be considered coalition formation. There is no 
agreement among voters to coordinate their be- 
havior and, in fact, there need be no communica- 
tion whatever among the minorities. This is im- 
portant since it makes little sense to formulate an 
electoral strategy based on the assumption that 
large groups of voters are sufficiently disciplined 
to form and enforce agreements to act as one. The 
reason the coalition of minorities is a feasible 


5 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory oj Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., 
1957), pp. 54-60. 
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electoral strategy is precisely because such collu- 
sion is not required. It is the candidates, rather 
than the voters, who behave strategically by ma- » 
nipulating the sets of issue positions which are 
within the scope of their control. In r. ponse, 
voters are not expected to "swap votes," or for 
that matter pursue any other type of strategic be- 
havior. Indeed, for the coalition of minorities to 
be successful, the voters must honestly express 
their preferences with respect to the competing 
issue sets or platforms. 

In legislative vote trading the situation is quite 
different, since the relatively small number of wm 
members allows for the possibility of securing 
agreements to vote systematically against indi- 
vidual preferences. In this case, the policy alterna- 
tives may remain fixed while individual votes are 
the subject of manipulation. In contrast to the 
coalition of minorities, vote trading actually ap- 
proximates a coalition model; merr bers form an 
agreement to adopt a single specific voting strat- 
egy as they confront known individual payoff 
functions. 

Thus there are good reasons for failing to recog- * 
nize the equivalence cf vote trading and the 
coalition of minorities; they are applicable to dif- 
ferent voting situations, and each prescribes be- 
havior appropriate to one and not the other. The 
clue which points to equivalence emerges from 
the analysis of vote trading as it becomes evident © 
that a member's willingness to switch votes de- 
pends upon joint consideration of two or more 
motions. This is made explicit in the salience con- 
dition which requires that a member's utility must 
increase in a single transaction as he exchanges a ` 
low salience winner for a high salience winner. In 
a sense, a platform is formed as a majority set of 
members agree to support each of its parts re- 
gardless of their individual preferences. The joint 
consideration by voters of a set of two or more 
issues, whether resulting from agreement among 
individual legislators or in response to an exoge- 
nously created platform, is the point on which 
vote trading and the coalition of minorities 
intersect. 

Commenting on the political implications of 
the voters’ paradox, Oppenheimer states that 
** . .. one could have electoral reversals without 
changes in the opinions of the electorate." In fact, 
it is unlikely that this would come as a shock to 
either spatial modelers or political candidates. If 
candidates’ issue positions influence voting, this 
statement is true whether the paradox exists or 
not. The important point is that if the coalition of 
minorities is an efficacious strategy, there is no 
equilibrium: a candidate simply can find no plat- 
form which he prefers regardless of the platform i 
chosen by his opponent. Beyond simply effecting 
electoral reversals, the existence of the paradox 
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presents repeated opportunities for a candidate to 
improve his chance of electoral success by altering 

¿existing positions or by cultivating new minority 
issues. 

The unanswered question concerns the existence 
of electoral disequilibrium in the real world. 
Oppenheimer indicates that parties will match 
positions on “majority issue sets" and differenti- 
ate themselves only on “minority issue sets." To 
the extent this actually occurs, his dismal projec- 
tions seem unavoidable. On the other hand, 
matching on majority issue sets is not always 

«possible. Beyond the fact that party tradition and 
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credibility require some degree of platform con- 
sistency over time, the personal characteristics of 
the candidate—the image—are only subject to 
marginal adjustments. Thus if candidate evalua- 
tion is a dominant factor in the minds of the 
voters, and if personality matching is impossible, 
then a majority issue exists and the coalition of 
minorities can be ruled out as an efficacious strat- 
egy. This suggests that there may be good reason 
for a candidate to emphasize personality, and 
given the uncertainty surrounding minority issues, 
Eood reason for citizens as well to assign it sub- 
stantial weight in deciding how to vote. 
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Subcommittee Chairmanships in the House 
of Representatives 


To THE EDITOR: 


Since the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, the role of the subcommittee structure in 
the decision processes of the House of Representa- 
tives has become of prime importance. Richard 
Fenno, Jr. has stated “When the 1946 Act re- 
duced the number of standing committees from 
48 to 19, it stimulated the growth and importance 
of subcommittees. This outcome has obscured the 
realities of committee-based influence. Analvses 
of the committee leadership which exclude the 123 
(as of 1964) subcommittees can be but caricatures 
of the influence patterns in the House."! However, 
in spite of Fenno's indictment, analysis of the sub- 
committee structure of the House is still in 
embryo. 

It is known that the primary foci of power in 
the subcommittee structure are the subcommiitee 
chairmen.? Thus the assignment of subcommittee 
chairmanships is a key to the distribution of 
power in the House, and identification of possible 
norms in the assignment process critical to an 
understanding of the distribution of influence 
within the House. 

Two such possible norms are examined here— 
full committee seniority and subcommittee senior- 
ity. Under the former mode, subcommittee chair- 
men would be those members of the respective 
subcommittee with the greatest period of con- 
tinuous service on the parent committee, while 
under the latter, subcommittee chairmen would 
be those claiming the greatest period of continu- 
ous service on that particular subcommitiee. 
Following the lead of Polsby, Gallaher and 
Rundquist,? the scope and usefulness of these 
definitions may be increased by introducing the 
concept of "compensation": A member is saic to 
have received “compensation” if, when due a sub- 
committee chairmanship and denied, that member 
either receives or holds another position of in- 


‘Richard Fenno, Jr., “The Internal Distribution of 
Influence: The House" in Raymond Wolfinger, ed., 
Readings on Congress (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1971), p. 203. 

?See George Goodwin, “Subcommittees: The Minia- 
ture Legislatures of Congress," American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 56 (September 1962), 596-604; Burton L. 
French, "Subcommittees of Congress," American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 9 (February, 1915), 68-92; Charles 
Jones, “The Role of the Congressional Subcommittee,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science (November, 19€2), 
327-441. 

* Nelson W. Polsby, Miriam Gallaher, and Barry S. 
Rundquist, “The Growth of the Seniority System in 
the House of Representatives," American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 63 (September, 1969), 787-807. 
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fluence, e.g., chairmanship of the full committee, 
chairmanship of another subcommittee, chair- 
manship of a different full committee, or chair- 
manship of a subcommittee on a different full 
committee. (The latter two types of compensation 
were extremely rare, occurring only twice in the 
cases studied.) Thus, in examining the assignment 
of subcommittee chairmen, in each instance in 
which the chairmanship of a subcommittee 
changes hands, we wish to determine (1) if the 
new subcommittee chairman is that member of | 
the subcommittee with the greatest full committee 
seniority, or if not, whether all other members of 
that subcommittee with greater full committee 
seniority are given "compensation" ; and (2) if the 
new subcommittee chairman is the member of the 
subcommittee with the greatest subcommittee 
seniority, or if not, whether all the other members 
of that subcommittee with greater subcommittee 
seniority are given "compensation." 

These questions were employed in analyzing all 
changes in subcommittee chairmanship in the 
80th-91st and part of the 92nd Congresses. (Ex- 
cept for short-lived ad hoc or special subcommit- 
tees—usually extant only one or two Congresses— 
or cases in which the entire subcommittee was re- 
constituted, The well-established special and select 
subcommittees of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee were included, however.) The data in 
Table 1 show the extent to which the above ques- 
tions were answered in the affirmative. 

As seen from the resulting data, of the 303 
changes in subcommittee chairmanship, 300 or 
99 per cent can be explained by the adoption of 
either the full or subcommittee seniority norm by 
each committee. The data also clearly indicate the 
norms which we may identify with each com- 
mittee: 


a 


he 


FULL COMMITTEE SENIORITY 
Agriculture 

Armed Services 

Banking and Currency 
Education and Labor 

Foreign Affairs 

Government Operations 
Interior 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Judiciary 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Post Office and Civil Service 
Public Works 

Science and Astronautics 
Veterans Affairs 


SUBCOMMITTEE SENIORITY 

Appropriations 

District of Columbia i 
House Administration 


0 


1975 
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Table 1. Changes in Subcommittee Chairmanship* 











Committee Chngs. S 

Agriculture + 29 15 
Appropriations + 38 25 
Armed Services + 12 12 
Banking and Currency 4- 8 5 
Dist. of Columbia + 31 15 
Education & Labor 4- ; 9 6 
Foreign Affairs 4- 27 11 
Gov't. Operations 4- 14 9 
House Administration + 15 13 
. Interior 26 3 
Commerce 8 8 
Judiciary 20 17 
Merchant Marine & Fisheries 17 11 
Post Office & Civil Service 13 11 
Public Works 17 9 
Science and Astronautics 3 3 
Veterans Affairs 16 12 
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s* % SCS SCS* % 
13 96. 5h 17 6 82.1 
10 92.0 29 9 100° 
0 100° 4 0 33.3 
3 100° 5 2 87.5 
9 77.4 19 12 100° 
3 100» 2 1 33.3 
16 100° 10 4 51.8 
5 100° 8 0 57.1 
1 93.3 15 0 100» 
23 100» 5 19 92.6 
0 100» 1 0 12.5 
2 95.0* 13 1 70.0 
5 94,1» 11 0 64.7 
2 100» 12 0 92.3 
8 100° 8 6 82.3 
0 100» 0 0 0 
4 100° 13 2 93.7 





^ Congressional Index (New York: Commerce Clearing House 1947-71). Data taken from 80th-91st Con- 
gresses except for Committees with +, wherein data taken from 80th-92nd Congresses. 
* Peak correlation in method of determining subcommittee chairmen. 


Chngs.: Changes in subcommittee chairmanship 

8: Chairmanship Determinable by Full Committee Seniority 

S*: Chairmanship Determinable by Full Committee Seniority with compensation 
SCS: Chairmanship Determinable by Subcommittee Seniority 

SCS*: Chairmanship Determinable by Subcommittee Seniority with compensation 


Thus we see that the dominant mode of power 
distribution (99 per cent) in the subcommittee 
structure is full committee seniority, with the oc- 
casional variation of subcommittee seniority; we 


, must therefore modify the common view of the 


role of the seniority system in governing the in- 
ternal distribution of power in the House, that: 


The only important area in which seniority seems to 
play a role of overwhelming significance is in the mat- 
ter of succession to the chairmanship of committees, 


by making the following addition: 


On all but three of the committees of the House 
maintaining subcommittee structures, full com- 
mittee seniority is the overwhelmingly dominant 
factor in the succession to the chairmanship of 
subcommittees, and hence, in the distribution of 
power within the committees themselves. On the 
remaining three committees, the employment of a 
subcommittee seniority norm decentralizes power 
to a limited extent, but still leaves a degree of 
seniority as the primary criterion for power within 
the committee, and consequently within the 
House. 


JACK A. GOLDSTONE 
Harvard University 


* Ibid., p. 787. 


The Authentic Rousseau 
To THE EDITOR: 


I would like to respond briefly to Allan Bloom's 
diatribe against my book, The Politics of Authen- 
ticity, in your latest issue (September, 1974, pp. 
1297-99). In a way it's nice to see that, even in 
the dismal 1970s, the fervid passions of the late 
'sixties continue to seethe. Alas, as those who re- 
member the 'sixties will recall, it’s not easy to 
argue with a pot boiling over. My first impulse 
was not to bother; but I guess I'm not quite 
Olympian enough simply to shrug or laugh it off. 

Bloom ascribes to me a belief that "any con- 
straint of inclination is tyranny," that "no harm 
can come of any indulgence whatsoever," that 
morally “anything goes.” I am supposed to assert 
with particular vehemence that "anything goes" in 
sexual life: that, says Bloom, is my "erotic faith." 
I can see how this image might help my book's 
sales—at least it might have if it had appeared 
four years ago, when the book came out—but it 
springs from Bloom's imagination, not mine. I do 
emphasize Montesquieu's and Rousseau's attacks 
on sexual repression, and I unfold their argu- 
ments that erotic feelings and relationships are 
crucial to the development of the self. But I am 
just as emphatic in arguing that, especially for 
Rousseau, sexuality can be "authentic" only when 
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it generates deep and enduring human bonds: 
love, fidelity, commitment. The center of my book 
is an explication of romantic love as "the primary 
community,” at once an heuristic model and a 
vital precondition for a wider, political com- 
munity. “Thus, in making him a lover, PH make 
him a good man” (Emile); "From now on, only 
love can guarantee your virtue” (La Nouveile 
Héloise): this is the only "erotic faith" in my 
book. I can see why some readers might find this 
romanticism naive or sentimental; I can see, too, 
why other readers might find my whole idea of 
authenticity ambiguous, elusive, deeply problera- 
atical; but for love or money I can't see how 
Bloom can see it as a general license to swing. I 
share Bloom's desire to distinguish serious schol- 
arship from propaganda; but if his reading of my 
book is a fair sample of his scholarship, I feel for, 
and fear for, the other writers whose books he 
reads. 

As for Bloom’s nomination of me as a “hippy 
Savonarola": although it's a striking image— 
easily the best thing in the piece, if you ask me—I 
doubt that I'm fit to be keeper of this particular 
flame. Indeed, the virulence of Bloom's rag: 
against my book suggests that he himself is 
carrying an awful lot of the Savonarolan fire 
within. Maybe that's what makes his review so 
inflammatory. 

Bloom is especially incensed by my portrait of 
Rousseau as a divided self. “Like a magician in a 
circus, [Berman] cuts Rousseau in half; what 
once was an organic whole becomes two distinct 
personages . . . ." I am said to treat his works “as 
though they were written by Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde taking turns sentence by sentence." Actu- 
ally, this caricature is not bad at all. In fact, these 
lurid images—of magic, mangling, and mutilation, 
of the haunting of a “good” self by a monstrous 
antiself—are precisely the images that, for over 
two hundred years, have been most persistently 
used to describe Rousseau himself. Both his 
nearest and dearest friends (e.g., Diderot) and his 
worst enemies tended to portray him this way; 
moreover, as a random glance into his autobio- 
graphical writings will show, he tended to see him- 
self this way. These images define the brilliantly 
imaginative but tragically tormented soul that is 
*my" Rousseau. I have explored and explained 
him, loved him and hated him for years, and I will 
stand by him to the end. However, in taking my 
stand, I have no desire to bring the study and 
interpretation of Rousseau to an end. I realize 
there are other Rousseaus—not only, as Bloom 
suggests, from sentence to sentence, but often 
within a single sentence. Bloom’s Rousseau, for 
instance, is smooth and static as a Grecian urn, 
a walking Platonic Idea. And why not? There are 
more than enough Rousseaus to go around, 
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plenty for all of us to cherish and cultivate. Bloom 
sees mine as a rank and poisonous weed that must 
be rooted out, while his prize "organic wholes” 
look like prefabricated, plastic flowers to me. 
Still, peaceful coexistence should be possible. In 
the field we share, the grand old common ground 
of Political Theory, there is surely enough room 
to let a hundred flowers bloom. 
MARSHALL BERMAN 

The City University of New York 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Berman’s letter is a fair sample of the style 
and substance of his book. It requires almost no 
response, for it addresses itself to none of the pre- 
cise criticisms I made concerning inaccuracies in 
his reading of both Montesquieu and Rousseau. 
Moreover, he admits his belief that writers in gen- 
eral and Rousseau in particular are pretty much 
what one wants to make of them—a belief I 
ascribed to him and one which vitiates serious 
interpretation. He treated his classic authors as 
imperfect precursors of his views which were the 
product of “the fervid passions of the late 
"sixties," now apparently exhausted. 

The only point his letter makes is that Mr. 
Berman is not a swinger. A close examination of 
my review will reveal that I made no such allega- 
tion. Nor did I say his view of Rousseau is “a rank 
and poisonous weed that must be rooted out." I 
suggested only that he wrote a poor book. 

Mr. Berman says that I say that according to 
him “no harm can come of any indulgence what- 
soever.” My sentence continued “.. . so long as 
it comes from an authentic self." And I will stick 
by that formulation, which also implied that 
“authentic self” is an empty phrase because no- 
where does Mr. Berman provide criteria for de- 
termining what an authentic self is. He does in- 
deed praise Montesquieu and Rousseau for their 
“attacks on sexual repression," but he also attacks 
them ferociously for any restraints they favor— 
identifying restraint and sublimation with repres- 
sion. His disclaimers would be more impressive if 
at any point in his book he told us about limits. 
Sexuality, he tells us, must “generate deep and 
enduring human bonds.” That is also Rousseau’s 
belief, and he presents the most detailed account 
of the conditions of “deep and enduring human 
bonds" ever given. The sexual limits he proposes 
are part of that account, and these limits Mr. 
Berman understands to be tyrannical and an ex- 
pression of Rousseau's divided self. He never for 
an instant takes seriously the notion—not unique 
to the "tormented" Rousseau but accepted by 
most serious men of the past—that there is a ten- 
sion between free sexual expression and enduring 
bonds. I did not deny that Mr. Berman wants such 
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bonds. But I do insist that his book teaches that 
the removal of all limits, constraints and pro- 
hibitions is the way to such bonds. This is an 
"undemonstrated assertion. 
ALLAN BLOOM 
University of Toronto 


Pessimism and Politics 
To THE Eprror: 


The essay by Glenn Tinder, “Transcending 
Tragedy,” appearing in the June, 1974 issue of the 
APSR is extraordinary for its originality, synthesis 
of a vast amount of thought in a brief compass, 
and contemporary relevance. The author has 
made a powerful case for “‘civility” as a stance to 
be taken toward contemporary politics and life. 

I could not agree more with Tinder’s pene- 
trating analysis of the ideal of community, empha- 
sis on the “limits and unreliability of action” 
(p. 551), concern with the pitfalls of unreserved 
commitment to any ideology or group and his 
criticism of “the pride involved in thinking man 

~ can control history" (p. 553). His criticisms of 
Marxism are most apt. He provides a useful 
warning against “fanaticism in action" and “ab- 
solutism in beliefs" (p. 560). 

A recurring theme of the article is that the 
events of this century have been “disappointing” 
and "tragic." Tinder has used the term “tragic” 
in its everyday sense to refer to the misfortunes 
and sufferings, individual and collective, which 
afflict men, rather than in its more technical mean- 
ing in drama, although there is certainly an over- 
lap between the two meanings. In the plays of 
Greek tragedians such as Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides there are forces confronting each 
other which each have legitimacy. A tragic hero 
denies balance and goes beyond a limit, and death 
and punishment follow. Destiny is fulfilled in spite 
of the revolt of the tragic figure. 

There is a similarity between the fatalistic 
themes of great tragic dramas and their concern 
with Aubris and Tinder's awareness of the extreme 
difficulty of controlling history and the pitfalls of 

, Self-righteousness. However, following Tinder, I 
! will employ the term “tragedy” in its common 
usage in this commentary. 

The author maintains that “we are not forced 
to become doctrinaire pessimists" (p. 558) and 
that “civility is not dogmatic pessimism” (p. 559). 
While well aware of the presence of injustice in 
the world, he seeks to avoid a pessimistic conclu- 
sion by asserting that “what we are morally bound 
to will and what we can reasonably expect are not 
always the same" (p. 559). Moreover, he seeks to 

i uphold the values of “the suffering inherent in 
civility" (p. 557) and "the immeasurable dignity 
of the human" (p. 560). Although sharing broad 
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areas of agreement with the author, I find myself 
bound to raise doubts from a utilitarian ethical 
perspective and a pessimistic ontology. 

Tinder upholds the ethical value displayed in 
the lives of such individuals as Socrates, Jesus, 
Lincoln and Solzhenitsyn. No doubt, such values 
as "recognition of others" (p. 551), being “unre- 
servedly attentive" (p. 554), and “solitary com- 
munality" (p. 555) can be seen in studying the 
lives of these men. Perhaps what they achieved is 
more admirable than “happiness,” which Tinder 
sees as a "superficial" (p. 557) value. 

However, utilitarians have made the point that 
numbers count. For every individual who reaches 
the moral heights extolled in the article, there are 
thousands or millions whose lives are mediocre or 
worse from a moral viewpoint. Many are broken 
by suffering rather than achieving dignity through 
it. It is doubtful that the tragedy of human exis- 
tence can be redeemed by emphasizing the moral 
stature of a small minority of individuals. The 
suffering in the world, today as well as in the past, 
almost certainly outweighs the happiness in it, and 
thus from a utilitarian standpoint it becomes 
morally hard to defend the world's existence! 

If we observe that the human situation is gradu- 
ally improving, or if some person or group dis- 
covers a way to change the world so as to make it 
a good place (i.e., one in which everyone has a 
decent life or at least a good chance for this), then 
let us discard pessimism. Until such time, the 
argument for pessimism is overwhelming. By 
pessimism I mean the philosophical position 
which asserts that the nonexistence of the world 
would be better than its existence and that this 
will continue to be so. One need not accept all of 
the more extreme or dogmatic statements of 
Arthur Schopenhauer to be a pessimist. A simple 
consideration of the enormous physical pain and 
suffering which afflicts humans and animals points 
toward the pessimistic conclusion. However, when 
one adds psychological suffering and moral evils 
(e.g. murder, rape, offensive wars, and war 
atrocities if not all war, dishonesty, ill will), it 
ought to be clear to a morally sensitive individual 
that the unfortunate aspects of life, particularly 
human life, outweigh its positive features.? 


1 See St. Augustine's detailed description of “the host 
of cruel ills" with which this life is filled, “if life it is 
to be called," The City of God (New York: Random 
House, 1950), Bk. XXII, chap. 22. Rousseau observed 
that man “is born to suffer" and proclaimed: “Ever 
more sorrow than joy—this is the lot of all of us,” 
Émile (New York: Dutton, 1972), pp. 15, 44. 

? Even Plato, who believed in the possibility of eter- 
nal salvation and cannot be considered a philosophical 
pessimist, observed that “the good things in human life 
are far fewer than the evil...” The Republic of Plato, 
trans. F. M. Cornford (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970), p. 71. 
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Tinder has emphasized that which “we are 
morally bound to will.” Surely the great amount 
of good will in the world should not be over- 
looked, Yet the existing good will and the hypo- 
thetical possibility of closing the gap between 
what we are morally bound to will and what we 
can reasonably expect are not sufficient to out- 
weigh sufferings and moral evils which are real 
and present and show no signs of ceasing. 

Those of a “negative utilitarian’ persuasion 
and some other philosophers would join Tinder in 
his criticism of making positive happiness the 
primary value? Rousseau, for example, said that 
man's "happiness in this world is but a negative 
state; it must be reckoned by the fewness of his 
ills."4 

Is there then something beyond the great moral 
stature of the few or earthly happiness? Tinder 
refers to "salvation" in quoting Solzhenitsyn 
(p. 557) and to a number of religiously oriented 
philosophers, such as Berdyaev and Jaspers. In 
addition, there is appeal to “the ancient sense that 
there is a Logos, or meaning, deeply embedded in 
reality.” Moreover, it is said that hope “is not 
condemned" (p. 558). 

Now, one is more in tune with reality, in my 
view, in accepting that there is no salvation, either 
on this earth or in some other-worldly existence, 
either for the individual or for mankind. The 
yearning for salvation is understandable, but 
probably based on wishful thinking. A hopeful 
outlook is often very helpful to individuals as they 
go about their day-to-day lives. However, in view 
of the unfortunate realities of hunger, starvation, 
disease, the infirmities of old age, illiteracy, crime 
and war, the situation of hundreds of millions of 
humans in the world today is hopeless, and it 
would have been better if many had not been 
born.5 Nor is there reason to believe that the situ- 

3 Negative utilitarianism explicitly emphasizes giving 
priority to the relief of suffering over promoting happi- 
ness. See H. B. Acton and J. W. N. Watkins, "Negative 
Utilitarianism," The Aristotelian Society, supplementary 
vol. 37 (1963), 83-114. 

* Rousseau, Emile, p. 44. For another expression of 
this view see Arthur Schopenhauer, “On the Sufferings 
of the World," in The Pessimist's Handbook, ed. by 
Hazel E. Barnes (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1964), p. 131. I believe that positive joy is possi- 
ble but uncommon. The statements of Rousseau and 
Schopenhauer have great relevance as broad generaliza- 
tions. Pain and suffering are not only more prevalent 
than pleasure and happiness; more importantly, they 
are more intense. 

5 Schopenhauer was inclined toward extremes, but 
many of his arguments for pessimism are worth con- 
sidering. He claimed: “If you try to imagine, as nearly 
as you can, what an amount of misery, pain and suffering 
of every kind the sun shines upon in its course, you will 
admit that it would be much better if, on the earth as 
little as on the moon, the sun were able to call forth 
the phenomena of life; and if, here as there, the suzface 


were still in a crystalline state.” Schopenhauer, “On the 
Sufferings of the World,” in Barnes, p. 129. 
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ation of the human race is better than two hun-: 
dred or two thousand years ago.® There have been‘. 
great advances in science and medicine and a 
decline in certain cruel institutions (e.g. slavery); 
but the twentieth century has seen totalitarianism, 

the Nazi concentration camps, and unprecedented 

numbers killed or injured in war, among other 

horrors. Tinder asserts that to “hold that history 

must be disastrous and that general, long range 

progress cannot occur expresses “despairing 

pride” (p. 558). Possibly so, yet the pessimistic 

view may also be a realistic assessment of what 

has happened and will probably continue tc. 
happen. 

The question arises as to what is the alternative. 
One hope, though surely a distent one, is that 
large numbers of both ordinary citizens and 
government leaders will begin to take seriously 
the ideal of civility which Tinder has delineated 
for us so well. Moreover, efforts to prevent war 
and struggles against hunger, disease and igno- 
rance are admirable. By now I have begun to 
sound like a reformer, who believes it is possible, 
after all, to build a better world. But as long as‘ 
men are on earth it is not desirable to discourage 
their efforts to realize whatever accomplishments 
may be possible. 

In searching further, one finds relevance in the 
thought of Machiavelli, who observed that “one 
never tries to avoid one difficulty without running 
into another" and maintained that "prudence 
consists in being able to know the nature of the 
difficulties, and taking the least harmful as 
good.” I will suggest applications of this principle 
to just a few problems. Government programs to., 
control growth in population are badly needed in 
many parts of the world, and compulsory steriliza- 
tion, while not a pleasant alternative, is needed in 
some areas. Those dying of painful diseases ought 
to be allowed to take their lives (it is already per- 
mitted in hospitals in Switzerland), and we ought 
to struggle to remove the taboo against this al- 
ternative. Mercy killing of severely retarded per- 
sons and very ill elderly persons, when they are 
suffering a great deal, could alleviate much 
misery. Mere life, unless there is some capacity for , 
satisfaction or productivity or expressed desire to * 
live, has no value, and it may even be a disvalue. 

The chances of achieving real progress on a 
worldwide scale are very minimal. Whether or not 
it is better for men to realize this is a difficult 


* Machiavelli's idea that “as a whole, the world re- 
mains very much in the same condition, and the good 
in it always balances the evil" is a plausible expression 
of the view that overall progress in the human condi- 
tion is extremely difficult and maybe impossible. Nic- 
coló Machiavelli, The Discourses, introduction to 
Bk. IH. 

1 Machiavelli, The Prince, chap. XXI. 
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question, but probably it is better that they face 
the hard truth. Many individuals transcend trag- 
edy for periods of time in their own lives and in 
heir human relationships. Tinder and others 
have made noble efforts, but it is unlikely that the 
basically tragic nature of human existence will 
ever be transcended. Even philosophical pessi- 
mists, while attempting to understand history, are 
also struggling within it and subject to its tragic 
aspects, 
MICHAEL C. STRATFORD 

Central Michigan University 


To THE EDITOR: - 


Yam surprised (as well as interested) by the 
nature of Michael Stratford's criticism. It does 
not express the notion that at bottom civility is 
only acquiescence in the evils of established so- 
ciety—a criticism I had anticipated. Nor does it 
express a realization that civility as I define it does 
not imply respect for established institutions—an 
objection I thought might possibly be made by 
“conservatives. His criticism rather is based on a 
deeply pessimistic utilitarianism, and the central 
point of it is apparently contained in the state- 
ment that, “It is doubtful that the tragedy of hu- 
man existence can be redeemed by emphasizing 
the moral stature of a small minority of indi- 
viduals.” 

Despite the implication here that the decisive 
flaw in civility is its presumed confinement to “a 
small minority of individuals,” and despite Strat- 

$ ford's assertion elsewhere that “numbers count,” 
^I do not believe that the primary issue is that of 
numbers. For one thing, I see no good reason for 
thinking that civility is beyond the capacity of the 
majority; in my article I argue against the idea 
that it is an elitist virtue (p. 560). Aside from this, 
however, even if civility were universal, it is hard 
to see what value it would have in a world en- 
visioned according to Stratford’s pessimistic 
utilitarianism. I do not understand Stratford's 
grounds for conceding that civility might be more 
admirable than happiness. How could that be, for 
a utilitarian? This points to what the primary 
issue, perhaps, really is: not numbers, and not 
even pessimism (so far as historical prospects are 
concerned, we are in agreement there), but rather 
whether Stratford's utilitarianism provides a basis 
for anything but an extreme and devastating 
incivility. 
The question, as I see it, is whether utilitarian- 


ism provides philosophical grounds on which it is . 


possible to affirm the absolute value of every indi- 
vidual. It would be difficult to show that any such 
tvalue is implied by, or can even be accommodated 
within, a philosophy that equates happiness and 
the good. If the absolute value of the individual is 
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not affirmed, however, then it seems to me that 
there is no basis for civility—not only for the par- 
ticular combination of attentiveness, detachment, 
and political responsibility that I called "civility" 
in my essay, but for civility of any kind, including 
that which Stratford evinces in his concern for 
reducing the sufferings of mankind. If each indi- 
vidual does not have absolute value, why (where 
my own welfare is not involved) should I care 
about the welfare of great numbers of individuals? 
On what basis does Stratford assert that "efforts 
to prevent war and struggles against hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance are admirable"? If those 
efforts and struggles do not enhance my happiness, 
why should I support them? 

If it could be made out on utilitarian grounds 
that each individual is of absolute value, however, 
then I think Stratford would encounter another 
serious difficulty in defending civility. In this case 
his pessimism would become unqualified and 
morally crushing, for if even one individual in all 
of history had gone through an unhappy life, the 
justification of the world would, on utilitarian 
grounds, be thrown into question. The pessimism 
that Stratford expresses in his comments is some- 
what limited and tentative; it does not bar all hope 
and thus leaves room for struggling against war, 
disease, and other evils. But given a pessimism 
that asserts conclusively that it would be better if 
the world and mankind did not exist, surely noth- 
ing but a nihilistic morality could follow. 

Stratford's comments are rich and thoughtful, 
and I might have drawn the line between us at 
some other point. For example, is it consistent for 
him to commend my emphasis on the limits of 
man's understanding and control, yet to be so 
confident of our powers of rational judgment as 
to call for policies (of mercy killing, and so forth) 
that would allow us to determine conclusively 
whether or not the lives of others have value? 

To keep the present exchange within bounds, 
however, it is perhaps permissible to oversimplify. 
It is for this reason that I limit myself to asking 
how, in view of the principles he invokes in com- 
menting on my article, Stratford can defend not 
only civility but any kind of concern for the public 
good except so far as one's own personal happi- 
ness is significantly and clearly involved? Of 
course one might find happiness for oneself in the 
happiness of others. But in that case, what stands 
between someone of Stratford's persuasion and 
the ethics of Dostoevsky's Grand Inquisitor? On 
the other hand, one may be less concerned than 
was the Grand Inquisitor with the happiness of 
all. In that case, what stands between a pessimistic 
utilitarian and—calling on another example from 
Dostoevsky—the ethics of "the possessed" ? 

GLENN TINDER 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Off Our Backs, Change. If anybody doubts there 
is something amiss with journals of political 
science, they need look no farther than Change 
magazine, a publication that covers issues in 
higher education. In discharging this mission, 
Change has undertaken to sponsor reviews of 
journals. Books, after all, get reviewed, why not 
journals? 

One reason, we suspect, is that it is awfully hard 
for a single reviewer or team of reviewers to ap- 
praise with any competence the substantive con- 
tribution of a large and disparate collection of 
articles. In volume 68, for example, of our humble 
Review, we published 56 articles, 7 review essays, 
and one presidential address, not to mention a 
clutch of comments, rejoinders, communications 
and several hundred book reviews. That’s a whole 
lot of reading, and only for one journal of political 
science, for one year. 

Never mind. "Journals in political science,” say 
our critics ‘...are badly written, jargonistic, 
and overly concerned with professional issues. 
... [P]olitical science as a profession is an ob- 
stacle to the study—let alone the knowledge—of 
political things." 

Decrying the tendency toward high-cost re- 
search technology, the critics proceed to offer 
nothing in the way of evidence to back up this 
sweeping indictment save—heaven help us—a 
table, classifying the contents, by subfield, of six 
journals of the profession. From this table, they 
deduce such dubious disclosures as "public law 
and international politics are clearly step-children 
in the discipline," and “we do not find it acciden- 
tal that second-class status is accorded the two 
fields traditionally most involved in questions of 
policy." This pejorative language is used to de- 
scribe the finding that by the lights of the critics 
disproportionately few articles in the indicated 
subfields appear in the six journals surveyed. No 
mention is made of the curious fact that both sub- 
fields are blessed with several unusually good and 
prestigious journals of their own. Why don't 
political scientists care more about policy? Not 
only are we too "scientific," say the critics, but 
we are too specialized, unwilling to risk predic- 
tion, too narrow, too slow on the draw. 

And that about wraps up the political science 
journals, folks. Without actually looking inside 
any article, comment, rejoinder, communication, 
or review, itis possible to tell all these things about 
the output of several hundred scholars. 

We were about to throw in the towel and sug- 


Wilson C. McWilliams and Alan M. Cohen, "The 
Private World of Political Science Journals," Change, 
September 1974, p. 53. 


gest a bonfire at the Banta Company when a kind, 
friend sent us a couple of other articles from 
Change, namely the reviews of the economics and 
sociology journals.? Amazing! Apparently, exactly 
the same things are wrong with our neighbors as 
afflict us: “This material is narrowly conceived 
and written in technical detail that makes it for- 
bidding to outsiders. . . . ” “For relevance to con- 
temporary issues, you’d best do your own 
thinking.'* 

“Let not the unwary long be deceived about thi. 
direct applicability to life and living of scholarly 
ruminations.’ “If once in a while something in- 
teresting and accessible to a public wider than the 
Specialists breaks the editorial barrier, it will be 
luck rather than design. Don't count on it. . . . "5 

This marvelous uniformity of complaints across 
disciplines suggests any number of amusing possi- 
bilities. Of course one possibility is that all several 
thousand of us in economics, sociology and politi- 
cal science bave somehow gotten off on the wrong, 
foot and what we needed at an early age was more 
instruction from the likes of Change magazine. 
Another possibility is that there's something 
about a sampling of professional journals that 
tends to reflect the actual accomplishments of 
scholarly work and this work is, on average, just 
about average, and therefore couldn't possibly 
aspire to stimulate the jaded palate of a true con- 
noisseur of scholarship. 

Another possibility is that there's a Change line 
about these matters, and any journal review from, 
those precincts will reflect a preference for musings’ 
of global import and a corresponding contempt 
for the grubby efforts of scholars. We have no idea 
what the correct explanation is. We are certain 
that had the critics at least of the political science 
journals stooped to do a little actual reading in 
connection with their task, they might not have 
filled their nostrils with heady nectar, but they 
might have learned quite a lot about such things 
as issue voting, social origins of liberal democ- 
racy, recent trends in trust in government, the 
consequences of party reform and other rules on» 
the political nomination process, and, perhaps 
especially useful, the idea of civility.* 


?Robert Lekachman, “The Economics Journals,” 
Change, September 1972, pp. 59-61. Randall Collins, 
“Surveying the Sociology Journals," Ibid., Winter 1972- 
73, pp. 70-74. 

3 Collins, p. 74. 

* Lekachman, p. 59. 

5 Ibid., p. 61. 

*See Glenn Tinder, “Transcending Tragedy: The 
Idea of Civility," American Political Science Review, 68f 
(June 1974), pp. 547-560. ! 
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1975 Editorial 


Thanks, Folks. For the first time, the memory of 
person runneth not to the contrary, hard evidence 
exists that political scientists believe in the APSR. 

“How do we know this? In a sample survey of 
APSA members, over two-thirds (70 per cent) said 
that the APSR was “excellent” or "good." Yet 
only 21 per cent said they read the greater part of 
the journal, and a mere five per cent claimed to 
swallow each issue whole. 

As we have often said, selective reading of the 
APSR makes the most sense to us, given the 
enormous range of concerns that animate the 

» Various members of our discipline. But it is heart- 
ening, all the same, to see that members of the 
profession are willing to extend good wishes to 
those whose interests differ from their own in the 
form of an endorsement of a journal that con- 
scientiously publishes some material they per- 
sonally do not read. 


Articles Accepted For Future Publication 


Joel D. Aberbach, University of Michigan and 

Bert A. Rockman, University of Pittsburgh, 
*  "Clashing Beliefs Within the Executive Branch: 
The Nixon Administration Bureaucracy" 

Paul R. Abramson, Michigan State University, 
“Generational Change and the Decline of 
Party Identification" 

Christopher H. Achen, Yale University, “Mass 
Political Attitudes and the Survey Response" 

C. Arnold Anderson, University of Chicago, 
"Conceptual Framework for Political Socializa- 
tion in Developing Societies". 

Francisco Arcelus and Allan H. Meltzer, Car- 

- nmnegie-Mellon University, “The Effect of Aggre- 
Bate Economic Variables on Congressional 
Elections" 

John A. Armstrong, University of Wisconsin, 
“Mobilized and Proletarian Diasporas” 

John M. Bacheller, Kirkland College, “Lobbyists 
and the Legislative Process: The Impact of En- 
vironmental Constraints" 

Richard M. Bank, University of California, Santa 

: Barbara and Steven R. McCarl, University of 
Denver, “Virtue, Obligation and Politics: Re- 
visited" 

Charles D. Cary, University of Iowa, “A Tech- 
nique of Computer Content Analysis of Trans- 
literated Russian Language Textual Materials: 
A Research Note" 

Jonathan D. Casper, Stanford University, “The 
Supreme Court and National Policy Making" 

Roger Cobb, Brown University, Jennie-Keith 
Ross, Swarthmore College, and Marc Howard 


!Now we will reveal our favorite reading matter: 

P.S. VII, Fall, 1974, pp. 382—384, an article by Thomas 

t E. Mann titled “Report on a Survey of the Membership 
of the American Political Science Association.” 
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Ross, Bryn Mawr College, "Agenda Building 
as a Comparative Political Process” 

David Collier, Indiana University, and Richard 
E. Messick, Office of U.S. Senate, “Prerequi- 
sites Versus Diffusion: Testing Alternative Ex- 
planations of Social Security Adoption” 

Richard K. Dagger, University of Minnesota, 
“What is Political Obligation? 

Fred R. Dallmayr, Purdue University, “Beyond 

. Dogma and Despair: Toward a Critical Theory 
of Politics" 

John P. Diggins, University of California, Irvine, 
“Four Theories in Search of a Reality: James 
Burnham, Soviet Communism, and the Cold 
War" 

George Edwards, Tulane University, “Presiden- 
tial Influence in the House: Presidential Prestige 
as a Source of Presidential Power" 

Norman I. Fainstein, Columbia University and 
Susan S. Fainstein, Rutgers University, "The 
Future of Community Control" 

Robert C. Fried, University of California, Los 
Angeles, “Party and Policy in West German 
Cities" 

Benjamin Ginsberg, Cornell University, ‘‘Elec- 
tions and Public Policy" 

R. Kenneth Godwin and W. Bruce Shepard, 
Oregon State University, "Political Processes 
and Public Expenditures: A Re-examination 
Based on Theories of Representative Govern- 
ment" 

Fred I. Greenstein, Princeton University, “The 
Benevolent Leader Revisited: Children’s Images 
of Political Leaders in Three Democracies” 

Susan Blackall Hansen, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, “Participation, Political Structure, and 
Concurrence” 

Russell Hardin, University of Pennsylvania, 
“Hollow Victory: The Minimum Winning 
Coalition” 

Fred M. Hayward, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, “A Reassessment of Conventional 
Wisdom About the Informed Public: National 
Political Information in Ghana” 

Douglas A. Hibbs, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, ‘Industrial Conflict in Advanced 
Industrial Societies” 

David K. Hildebrand, University of Pennsylvania, 
James D. Laing and Howard Rosenthal, 
Carnegie-Mellon University, “Prediction Analy- 
sis in Political Research" 

Robert W. Jackman, Michigan State University, 
“Politicians in Uniform: Military Governments 
and Social Change in the Third World" 

M. Kent Jennings and Gregory B. Markus, 
University of Michigan, “The Effect of Military 
Service on Political Attitudes: A Panel Study" 

M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan and 
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Richard G. Niemi, University of Rochester, 
“Continuity and Change in Political Orienta- 
tions: A Longitudinal Study of Two Genera- 
tions” 

Sam Kernell, University of Minnesota, ‘‘Presi- 
dential Popularity and Negative Voting: An 
Alternative Explanation of the Mid-Term Ccn- 
gressional Decline of the President's Party" 

James I. Lengle, University of California, Berke- 
ley and Byron Shafer, Russell Sage Foundation, 
“Primary Rules, Political Power and Social 
Change” 

Michael Margolis, University of Pittsburgh, 
"From Confusion to Confusion—Issues aad 
the American Voter (1956-1972) 

Richard D. McKelvey, Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity, and John H. Aldrich, Michigan State 
University, “A Method of Scaling, With Ap- 
plications to the 1968 and 1972 Presidential 
Elections” 

Richard D. McKelvey and Peter C. Ordeshock, 
Carnegie-Mellon University, “Symmetric Spa- 
tial Games Without Majority Rule Equilibria” 

R. D. McKinlay and A. S. Cohan, University of 
Lancaster, *The Political, Military, and Eco- 
nomic Performance of Military and Nen- 
military Regime Systems: A Cross-National 
Aggregate Study” 

Arthur H. Miller, Warren E. Miller, Alden S. 
Raine and Thad A. Brown, University of 
Michigan, “A Majority Party in Disarrzy: 
Policy Polarization in the 1972 Election” 

Helmut Norpoth, University of Cologne, “Ex- 
plaining Party Cohesion in Congress: The Case 
of Shared Policy Attitudes” 

Fritz Nova, Villanova University, “Political In- 
novation of the West German Federal Consti- 
tutional Court: The State of Discussion on 
Judicial Review” 

Karen Orren, University of California, Los 


The American Folitical Science Review 


Angeles, “Standing to Sue: Interest Group 

Conflict in the Federal Courts” 
Benjamin I. Page, University of Chicago, 

Theory of Political Ambiguity” - 


Thomas L. Pangle, Yale University, “The Politi- 


cal Psychology of Religion in Plato's Laws" 

James L. Perry, University of California, Irvine 
and Charles H. Levine, Syracuse University, 
“An Interorganizational Analysis of Power, 
Conflict, and Settlements in Public Sector Col- 
lective Bargaining” 

Douglas Rae, Yale University, “The Limits of 
Consensual Decision” 


Vol. 69 


“The 


David Resnick, Cornell University, “Crude Com- ` 


munism and Revolution” 

Neil R. Richardson, University of Texas, Austin, 
“Political Compliance and U. S. Trade Domi- 
nance” 

Michael J. Robinson, The Catholic University of 
America, “Public Affairs Television and the 
Growth of Political Malaise: The Case of The 
Selling of the Pentagon” 

Austin Sarat, Yale Law School and Joel B. Gross- 
man, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
“Courts and Conflict Resolution: Problems in 
the Mobilization of Adjudication” 

Paul R. Schulman, University of Tennessee, 
“Non-Incremental Policy Making: Notes To- 
ward an Alternative Paradigm” 

Peter J. Steinberger, University of California, 
Riverside, “Hegel as a Social Scientist" 

J. Weinberger, Michigan State University, 
“Hobbes’s Doctrine of Method” 

Lynn T. White, III, Princeton University, ‘Local 


Autonomy in China During the Cultural Revo- _ 


lution: The Theoretical Uses of an Atypical 
Case” 

Fred H. Willhoite, Jr., Coe College, “Primates 
and Political Authority: A Biobehavioral Per- 
spective” 


Crises and Sequences in Collective Theory Development*1 


r l ROBERT T. HOLT AND JOHN E. TURNER 


University of Minnesota 


With the appearance of the seventh volume in 
the highly visible series “Studies in Political De- 
velopment,” the Social Science Research Council’s 
Committee on Comparative Politics has reached 
a new stage in its study of the dynamics of political 
development. The chairman presents it as “both a 

, report on work accomplished and an introduction 
to a new departure in comparative analysis."! Far 
more than the previous volumes, this book repre- 
sents the intellectual achievements of the Com- 
mittee. The earlier works were edited by Commit- 
tee members—and sometimes they authored indi- 
vidual chapters—but about 80 per cent of the 
contributors were not affiliated with the Commit- 
tee. By contrast, all of the authors of Crises and 
Sequences are Committee veterans, and they have 
had opportunity to interact regularly over a 

- lengthy time span, to call upon experts from a 


*Crises and Sequences in Political Development. By 
Leonard Binder, James S. Coleman, Joseph La- 
Palombara, Lucian W. Pye, Sidney Verba, and 
Myron Weiner. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. Pp. 326. $8.00.) 


The earlier volumes in this series, which have been 
reviewed previously in the APSR and will be referred 
to in this review essay, include: 


d 


Communications and Political Development. Edited by 
"à Lucian W. Pye. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. 381. $6.50.) 

Bureaucracy and Political Development. Edited by 
Joseph LaPalombara. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1963. Pp. 487. $8.50.) 

Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey. Edited 
by Robert E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 502. $8.75.) 

~ Education and Political Development. Edited by James 

: S. Coleman. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1965. Pp. 620. $10.00.) 

Political Culture and Political Development. Edited by 

- Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba. (Princeton, N.J.: 

Princeton University Press, 1965. Pp. 574. $10.00.) 

Political Parties and Political Development. Edited by 
Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner. (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966. Pp. 
487. $8.50.) 


t The authors wish to acknowledge helpful criticisms 
and comments provided by Professors Harry Eckstein, 
. Princeton University; W. Phillips Shively, University 
of Minnesota; Henry Teune, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and three anonymous readers selected by the 
Book Review Editor. The authors, of course, assume 
» Sole responsibility for the contents of this essay. 
*  'Leonard Binder et al., Crises and Sequences in Politi- 
cal Development, p. ix. 


variety of disciplines, and to plan their research 
on a long-term basis with a reasonable assurance 


of funding. 


In a lest Committee report, Lucian W. Pye, the 
present chairman and an author of Crises and 
Sequences, observed that the “most important 
criterion in evaluation of any research activity 
presumably is the quality of the published 
products; . . . '? Since Crises and Sequences is in 
part a "report on work accomplished," a review 
and evaluation of this volume is, by the Com- 
mittee's own standard, an appraisal of its research 
activities insofar as they are covered in this work. 
In undertaking an evaluation, we must first con- 
sider the Committee's goals and the resources 
available to pursue them. 


The Committee: Goals and Resources 


In 1954, when the Committee on Comparative 
Politics was formed, “comparative government” 
was a weak, parochial field of study. Under the 
thoughtful and imaginative leadership of its first 
chairman, Gabriel A. Almond, the Committee set - 
about to revitalize the field in two ways: (1) to 
broaden the scope of investigation to include non- 
Western political systems, and (2) to move beyond 
the historical and descriptive treatment of formal 
institutions to analyses of "groups and interests 
that provide the dynamics of politics in different 
settings.’ 

The Committee was eminently successful in 
achieving these objectives. By 1960, the “‘revolu- 
tion" had broken out and was sweeping the com- 
parative field. Instrumental in bringing about sig- 
nificant change were the Committee members of 
the 1950s. Almond has suggested* that the time 
was ripe for innovation, but the Committee's ac- 
complishments cannot be overstressed. 

A turning point in the intellectual history of the 
Committee on Comparative Politics came in 
1960, when Almond and James Coleman pub- 
lished The Politics of the Developing Areas. Here 
one could see—especially in Almond's praise- 
worthy introduction—the effort to bring non- 
Western societies within purview and to move 
away from the “formal and institutional bias" in 


? Lucian W. Pye and Kay K. Ryland, Activities of the 
Committee on Comparative Politics, 1954-1970 (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1971), p. 8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

* Gabriel A. Almond, Political Development: Essays 
in Heuristic Theory (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1970), p. 12. 
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comparative studies. By the time the volume had 
appeared, however, something more was needed. 
It had become apparent to the Committee that 
“without a more solid theoretical basis ccmpara- 
tive studies of groups and leadership would only 
produce a proliferation of ad hoc research that 
would not be cumulative.’ What was required 
was a theory of political development based upon 
a conceptualization of the whole political process 
changing through time.* Contributing to the de- 
velopment of such a theory thus emerged as a 
major objective of the Committee. 

Almond's introduction to the first volume in 
the series shows that the Committee's attention 
was being directed toward the building of theory: 

. . the Committee hopes to make a ccntribu- 
tion to political theory . . . The Committe2’s pro- 
gram seeks to develop concepts, insighis, and 
theories which will improve our capacity tc under- 
stand these experiments [new or rapidly changing 
nations] and to evaluate their prospects.” 

Not only must Crises and Sequences—'"'e report 
on work accomplished"—be considered in terms 
of the Committee's objectives and intentions, but 


it must also be viewed in light of the resources ` 


available for conducting its programs. In terms of 
personnel, the Committee has been favorably 
situated. Between 1954 and 1971 (when Crises and 
Sequences was published), nineteen scholars had 
served on the Committee; of the ten Committee 
members in 1971, seven had served for a decade or 
more. Only two chairmen, Almond and Pye, had 
guided its activities. Thus the Commit:ee has 
happily facilitated continuity through long tenure, 
and has sought fresh ideas and different skills 
through cooptation of new members at appropri- 
ate times. 

Used to austere budgets, most political scien- 
tists would view the Committee's work as having 
been quite well financed. From January 1954 until 
March 1971, the group received about $774,475 
for its work. But this averages only about 
$45,000 per year. With this budget, the Coramittee 


sponsored 23 conferences, cosponsored six others, . 


and conducted five summer workshops. Partici- 
pating in these activities were 245 scholars from 67 
different institutions; 45 of the scholars came from 


5 Pye and Ryland, Activities of the Committze, p. 2. 
9 This is implicit in the statement in Pye and Ryland,. 


1 Gabriel A. Almond, "Foreword," in Pye, Ccommuni- 
cations and Political Development, p. vii: The Farewords 
to the next two volumes contain similar staterrents. In 
Political Development, Almond points out that the 
Committee "took on the task of encouraging the de- 
velopment of theory which would enable political sci- 
ence to deal more adequately with the causation of 
political phenomena and with the variety of political 
forms" (p. 15). 

* Pye and Ryland, Activities of the Committe2, pp. 6, 
70-71. 
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other countries. Most af the $200,000 spent di- 
rectly on research by individuals went for a com- ` 
petitive grant program, supporting the field., 
studies of 34 scholars in 21 countries. 

While some might suggest that more funds 
should have been directly allocated for specific 
theory-construction objectives, there can be no 
doubt that the Committee was well-administered . 
and that it generated a great deal of intellectual 
activity—a tribute to the two chairmen. The Com- 
mittee's balance sheet is evidence of the piddling / i 
amounts available for attacking the difficult re- 
search problems in comparative politics. where: 
expensive fieldwork overseas is essential.? k 

Theory Development: The Approach in the 
Earlier Volumes 


Since an evaluation of Crises and Sequences 
represents an appraisal, at least in part, of the 
Committee’s research activities in terms of its 
goals in the 1960s, the volume cannot be examined 
in isolation. The six previous books, which are 
part of the research effort, must also be taken into . 
account. Our concern in this essay is with the. 
"quality of the published products’ as they relate 
to the goal of theory development; hence, in thi 
earlier volumes we shall consider not the detailed. 
empirical subject matter but only the conceptua;. 
and theoretical issues that arose and bear upon : 
the content of Crises and Sequences. Most impor- , 
tant, we shall dip into the six books to see how 
the Committee approached the task of theory de-, 
velopment, which will help to account for the? 
kind of theory that emerges in the final volume. i 

In the period before it bégan the work on Crises. 
and Sequences, the Committee apparently did not 
place much emphasis on the development of a ; 
conceptual structure and a body of coherent and “. 
interdependent propositions. Although the Com- ; 
mittee held conferences on theoretical and meth- , 
odological issues, the eárlier volumes in the series; 
were planned without benefit of rigorous design? . 
and frameworks to which the contributors woul’?! 
be expected to adhere. The Committee members, 
seem to have viewed such conceptual activities as i 
being more appropriate at a later stage, after a Ki 
body of empirical information had been collected ` 


We must, of course, recognize that some members * 
of the Committee had access to funds for research that ` 
were not an official part of the Committee's activities. ` 
Some of the research supported by these funds has . 
contributed to the.theory-building work of the Com- 
mittee. 

? See Pye and Ryland, Activities of the Committee, ` 
p. 8. Another criterion is the impressive number of |: 
publications that emerged from the Committee's re- ~ 
search activities. According.to the authors, the Com- A 
mittee "helped in the production of 296 written re- E 
ports, including books and articles in journals, unpub- : 
lished research memoranda, and othér documents." 
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and absorbed." This orientation appears to have 
: been dominant during the Committee's formative 
stage: 
The committee did not question the possible useful- 
ness of theoretical insights but considered ways in 
which their usefulness could be tested. It was suggested 
that a “forced draft” approach to theory construction 
often produces quite harmful results... The com- 
` mittee plans at a later time to give a more thorough 
consideration to the question of the applicability of 
general theoretical systems to the study of compara- 
‘ive: politics,” 


The first six volumes show that a case study of 
ome aspect of political development in a specific 
country was the favored vehicle for accumulating 
and presenting the empirical information. Al- 
though the studies open up rich veins of factual 
knowledge, they are not usually employed as a 
_device for testing hypotheses that emerge from a 
body of coherent theory. They are not even used 
to supply tentative answers to a set of common 
questions. Instead they are used to present diverse 
types of information as a basis for developing 
empirical generalizations. Rejecting the strategy 
-of designing a rigorous framework to guide the 
reparation of the individual studies, the Com- 
mittee chose to issue only general instructions and 
lo give the authors relatively free rein so that they 
'could use their imaginations and develop their 
materials according to their own preferences. 
Take, for example, the fiffh volume (Political 
Culture), which apparently involved the most 
tructured guidance up to that time—a “sugges- 
kive but not prescriptive memorandum.” One of 
the editors points out the general approach: 


.it seemed best to emphasize more the existing 
| richness of area studies than the potential advantages 
of systematic schemata for defining and classifying 
political cultures. . . . Some uniformity was requested 
.of the autHors as all were asked to include in their 
chapters some historical treatment and some evalua- 














| '* A short conference on each of the first four volumes 
was held between early September 1961 and late June 
‘1962. No specific conference was held for the volume 
on Political Culture; instead, the authors were given a 
i -“memorandum, suggestive but not prescriptive, which 
"outlined subjects that might be generally relevant ‘for 
the analysis of a political culture" (Pye and Verba, 
Political Culture and Political Development, p. vii). 
The planning conference for the Crises and Sequences 
volume was held in the summer of 1963. According to 
Pye: "Our focus at that time was on conceptualizing 
political systems, identifying their universal functions, 
and describing the processes of political modernization 


) and development" (*Foreword," Crisis and Sequences, ` 


p. vii). In 1968, the Committee held another conference 
. on the Crises and Sequences book, during which the 
4 preliminary work of the authors was discussed with other 
3 scholars. 
* "Gabriel A. Almond, "Research in Comparative 
“Politics: Plans of a New Coungil Committee,” Items, 
. 8 (March 1954), p. 2. 
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tion of the significance of various socializing agents. 

. We are still convinced that the subtlety and rich- 
ness of analysis guaranteed by providing latitude to 
the authors outbalances any returns that. might have 
come from more restrictive but uniform instructions? 


He indicates that the country studies “were all 
initiated, and most were concluded" before 
Verba's instructive theoretical essay was available 
to the authors. 

Even the key concept "Political Development” 
was not given a precise definition which could be 
consistently employed. According to the editors 
of the sixth volume (Political Parties), “The term 
‘political development’ remains elusive, and we 
have not attempted any systematic definition. 
Several preceding volumes in this series suggest 
preliminary conceptualizations, and it is our hope 
that the... concluding volume will provide a 
definition that confronts most of the conceptual 
pitfalls. . . . "5 Imprecision in the central concept 
of the research means that the reader, as he pro- 
ceeds through the first six volumes, encounters 
more than a dozen definitions of political de- 
velopment.!6 


3 Pye, “Introduction,” in Pye and Verba, Political 
Culture and Political Development, pp. 13-14. 

4 Ibid., p. 14. The reader encounters in some of the 
other volumes similar statements concerning the objec- 
tive sought and the research strategies employed. "[A] 
first measure in seeking intellectual order is to survey 
and appraise existing knowledge, and this has been a 
prime purpose behind our experiment" (Pye, Communi- 
cations and Political Development, p. x). "As we are 
able to gather more information concerning the politi- 
cal forms, processes, and policies with which the newer 
nations experiment, it is hoped that our theoretical 
understanding of the dynamics of political change will 
be enriched and that, as a result, additional contribu- 
tions can be made to the evolution of a genuine com- 
parative political science" (Almond, "Foreword," in 
LaPalombara, Bureaucracy and Political Development, 
p. vii). "[An] endeavor of this kind can do little more 
than suggest the richness of thought and information 
that the varied papers of the authors represent" (La- 
Palombara, "Introduction," Bureaucracy and Political 
Development, p. 6). "Although no rigid uniformity has 


. been sought in outlook or organization, the treatment 


is broadly parallel" (Ward and Rustow, Political Mod- 
ernization in Japan and Turkey, p. 12). The editors of 
the introdüctory chapters in the volumes on Education 
and Political Parties introduce a more systematic, 
theme-oriented format, although not all of the con- 
tributors address the essential themes that were laid out. 

55 Political Parties and Political Development, p. 399. 
In his introduction to the fifth volume, Pye said: “. .. we 
have not tried to adhere to a rigid definition of political 
development. We have instead sought to incorporate 
in our analysis most of the dimensions of political 
change and modernization which students of the new 
states tend to refer to when speaking of political de- 


. velopment" (Political Culture and Political Develop- 


ment, pp. 12-13). 

1 To document the various uses of the term in the 
several volumes would require a lengthy footnote. Pye 
lists some of the ways in which the concept has been 
defined in his introduction to the work on Political 
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In well designed research, the concepts are 
sharply defined and assigned labels so that the 
nature of the phenomenon being examined is 
clear from the outset. When the main concept 
lacks precision, individual authors are in effect 
invited to define it for themselves with the result 
that they will not be studying the same thing. To 
the extent that “political development” in this 
series is defined in different ways, it will be diffi- 
cult—if not impossible—to relate the various 
propositions one to another. Many of the at- 
tempted generalizations in the first six volumes 
cannot be cumulative and will have to be redone 
when the concept is refined and a consistent usage 
facilitated. 

Reworking some of the generalized statements 
will not be arduous because a few authors were 
careful to attach specific meaning to “political 
development” and they were able to make un- 
ambiguous statements about relationships among 
variables. Many contributors, however, did not 
define the concepts they were using, and while 
they sometimes asserted the existence of relation- 
ships, the reader often experiences difficulty in 
interpreting the meaning of the statements and in 
locating the evidence needed for the assertions. 

Other types of unevenness in the six volumes 
also detract from their usefulness in theory con- 
struction. Some authors, whatever the questions 
they were addressing, carefully documented their 
reports; others, however, wrote impressionisti- 
cally and speculatively. Some of the contributors 
specialized in fact-gathering—with or without 
classification schemes—and a few concerned 
themselves with historical chronology. Many of 
the studies suffer either from a paucity of quanti- 
tative data or from measurement problems. Mcre- 
over, since the data are typically cross-sectional, 
they cannot be used for the study of political de- 
velopment as a dynamic process. Statistics on 
school enrollments and curricula may provide in- 
formation on exposure to the educational system 
but do not themselves constitute evidence on the 


importance of the school as a socializing agent in . 


the absence of data concerning how effective the 
socialization experience actually was. A number 
of the studies list factors that “may influence” a 
particular phenomenon, sometimes noting that 
the list is not “exhaustive.” But neither a listing of 
potential variables nor references to "explana- 
tion" are substitutes for theory construction. 

We voice these criticisms not in order to blame 
but to show that since the questions and key con- 
cepts were not clearly defined in advance, one 





Culture (pp. 11-12). He presents a good discussion of 
the concept and its diverse meanings in his Aspects of 
Political Development (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1966), pp. 33-45. : 


The American Political Science Review 
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could hardly expect that a single volume, let 
alone the whole series, would be sharply focused 
and tightly integrated. It would be fortuitous, in- 
deed, if the studies were cumulative. The scholars 
who passed judgment on the first six volumes in 
this Review criticized them in this regard. Given 
the Committee's approach to theory building 
during the 1960s, however, these were not signifi- 
cant weaknesses. The studies in these early vol- 
umes were generally intended to be the raw ma- 

terial for concept formation and theory develop- à 
ment. At this stage richness, variety, and broad 
coverage were preferred to rigor, consistency, and, 
additivity. In other words, the Committee go 
what it wanted: the input for its theory mill. 
Crises and Seguences is the first major output from ' 
the mill. We shall now turn to an examination of 
this output. If it passes inspection, the criticisms 
of the earlier volumes are irrelevant; the Com- 
mittee stands justified in the approach that it fol- 







1 The following are examples of critical comments 
of the first six volumes by reviewing scholars in this 
journal Communications and Political Development: 
“(The essays] are in no way cumulative, and not always 
complementary" (Richard B. Fagen, American Political 
Science Review, 57 (September, 1963], 676-677). Bu- 
reaucracy and Political Development: “However, most 
'of the other contributors [except Eisenstadt and Riggs] 
never stopped to ask what this volume was to be all 
about and thus confronted the editor with a difficult 
task indeed" (Alfred Diamont, American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 58 [December, 1964], 1032-1033). Po- 
litical Modernization in Japan and Turkey: "Few of 
the chapters on the two nations make explicit compari-, 
sons, . . ." (Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., American Politic 
Science Review, 58 [December, 1964], 1038-1039)3 
Education and Political Development: "It would havej 
helped had more precise definitions of different kinds 
of political elites been set forth, since they are used by 
the several authors differently—and even by the same 








author ... The contributions are very uneven and do 
not present similar research results from different 
countries... The Committee . . . should consider being 


more selective and more restrictive as to focus next time 
around" (Edward W. Weidner, American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 60 [March, 1966], 121-123). Politic 
Culture and Political Development: "There are rath 
fundamental differences in the conceptualizations . . . 
(Aristide R. Zolberg, American Political Science Review, 
60 [March, 1966], 119-121. Since the reviewer objects 
to the “premature achievement of theoretical monopo- 
lies," he regards the representation of different ap- Y 
proaches and themes as a “major quality” of the book). 
Political Parties and Political Development: “[The] 
articles are special studies and not really additive theo- 
retically . . . [The] concepts utilized are often unclear 
and the operationalization of key variables left to the 
imagination of the reader. There is no systematic em- 
pirical analysis attempted” (Samuel J. Eldersveld, 
American Political Science Review, 61 [December, 
1967], 1166-1167). Most of these reviewers were more 
critical of these books than we have been. In fact, we 
regard much of the criticism as a bit premature, since 
the Committee, at this juncture in its activities, was - 
explicitly in the preliminary stage of theory develop- 
ment which involved surveying data and seeking stimu- 
lating ideas and insights. 


n 
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lowed. But if we find the output deficient, we shall 
then be interested in looking at the basic design 
of the mill and how it has been operated. Serious 
weakness in design and operation call into ques- 
tion not the content of the early works but the 
whole approach to theory development adopted 
by the Committee. 


Crises and Sequences: An Exposition 


For a multiauthored work, Crises and Sequences 
has remarkable unity, demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of close interaction and long tenure on 
the Committee. With the exception of the first and 
last chapters, the central theme of political de- 
velopment and the crises that emerge is laid out 
and elaborated in terms of several key concepts, 
used with striking consistency. 

The crucial task of constructing a definition of 
political development was undertaken by James 
S. Coleman in Chapter 2: 


Our conception of the political development process 
is a continuous interaction among the processes of 
structural differentiation, the imperatives of equality, 
and the integrative, responsive, and adaptive capacity 
of a political system. The interaction of these three 
dimensions constitutes what we have termed the 
“development syndrome.” Political development, in 
these terms, is seen as the acquisition by a political 
system of a consciously sought, and a qualitatively 
new and enhanced political capacity as manifested in 
the successful institutionalization of (1) new patterns 


of integration and penetration regulating and con- , 


taining the tensions and conflicts produced by in- 
creased differentiation, and (2) new patterns of par- 
ticipation and resource distribution adequately re- 
sponsive to the demands generated by the imperatives 
of equality. The acquisition of such a performance 
capacity is, in turn, a decisive factor in the resolution 
of the problems of identity and legitimacy.! 


'The first two technical terms in the definition 
are very clear. Differentiation refers to 


the process of progressive separation and specializa- 
tion of roles, institutional spheres, and associations in 
societies undergoing modernization. The assumption 
has been that the more highly developed a political 
system becomes, the greater will be its structural com- 
plexity and the larger the number of explicit and func- 
tionally specific administrative and political structures 
it will have.!? 


?! Crises and Sequences, pp. 74-75. The notion of the 
“development syndrome” was first presented by Coleman 
in the Education volume, pp. 15-16. 

® Crises and Sequences, p. 75. Coleman’s definition of 
political development still leaves considerable ambiguity. 
If the political development process is an interaction 
among a class of processes, a class of imperatives, and 
a type of capacity, then the more highly developed a 
political system becomes, the greater will be this inter- 
action. According to Coleman’s formulation, the levels 
of the variables do not enter into the definition until 
later, and then in a manner that leads to a quite differ- 
ent definition, In fact, high political development as 
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Equality is treated as having three components: 
national citizenship, a universalistic legal order, 
and achievement norms.” As it is defined, ca- 
pacity refers not only to the ability of a polity to 
“manage the tensions created by increased dif- 
ferentiation” and to “respond to or contain. the 
participatory and distributive demands generated 
by the imperatives of equality,” but also a “new 
and enhanced capacity to plan, implement, and 
manipulate new change as part of the process of 
achieving new goals.” The main attributes of this 
concept "creative capacity" are scope and effec- 
tiveness, which are aspects of a developing polity's 
performance, and rationality, which is “histori- 
cally and logically associated with the seculariza- 
tion of government, that is, with the differentiation 
of government processes and procedures from 
religious organization, influence, and control.’ 

The central theme of the volume emerges clearly 
in the Coleman chapter. As a polity develops or 
moderniizes (i.e. increases in differentiation, 
equality, and capacity), certain crises are gen- 
erated: identity, legitimacy, participation, pene- 
tration, and distribution. Starting at some posi- 
tion on a multidimensional scale, a polity has a 
given degree of differentiation, equality, and ca- 
pacity; if the polity is stable, it will have a type 
and level of identity, legitimacy, participation, 
penetration, and distribution that are compatible 
with that position. But as the polity modernizes, 
the degree to which these five elements are present 
becomes inappropriate or their types incom- 
patible with one another, and a crisis is precipi- 
tated in one or more of the “problem areas.” The 
, various potential crises are interrelated; one can 
give rise to another. This raises the question—not 
systematically addressed until the final chapter— 
of whether there may be sequences of crises.” 

The analytical scheme, then, looks something 
like this: the elements of the development syn- 
drome interact over time, and the incongruencies 
that emerge tend to generate particular types of 
crises. But if a polity has moved through the 
process, it is “developed” in the sense that it has 
new, enhanced capabilities. 

Several questions arise as one ponders the 





high interaction is never used in the book. Instead, 
greater political development is conceived of as greater 
‘differentiation, greater equality, and greater capacity. 
Why the authors should force the careful reader to 
explore the implications of the interactions and to sort 
out the intricate shifts between process-oriented and 
structure-oriented definitions perplexes us. 

2 Crises and Sequences, p. 77. 

?! Ibid., pp. 78-80 (emphasis added). 

? Significant subthemes are, of course, introduced 
by individual authors, but this summary catches the 
essence of the concern. Without this concern, there 
would be no reason for a book with this subject matter 
and title. 
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scheme. If the development process involves con- 
tinuous interaction among the three elements, is 
there not some measure of tautology built in be- 
cause capacity is partially defined in terms of dif- 
ferentiation? What guidelines do we have for 
assessing the interaction—an increase in how 
much differentiation is equivalent to how much 
equality or capacity ? This is a matter of some im- 
portance, since, according to the authors, the ele- 
ments of the syndrome do not covary. An increase 
in “survival” capacity, for example, may require 
societal diffusion (de-differentiation) and/or a de- 
crease in equality. In what specific ways are the 
five “crises” related to the components of the 
syndrome? From the viewpoint of theory, it 
would be helpful if there were hypotheses that 
stated precisely what types and degrees of change 
in what elements can be expected from particular 
types of incongruences. 

Rather than elaborating specific hypotheses, 
Coleman discusses each of the three dimensions 
of the syndrome as they apply in the developing 
areas. Differentiation is largely a problem of bal- 
ance and mix; equality is the problem of mass ex- 
pectations and demands; capacity is the problem 
of integration and performance. There is a con- 
siderable body of literature on the problems of 
differentiation and equality in the Third World, 
to which the author makes good reference. Ca- 
pacity, however, is a trickier concept which, al- 
though widely used by students of development, 
has been little analyzed. 

Moving smoothly from Coleman’s contribu- 
tion, Lucian Pye treats the identity crisis and the 
legitimacy crisis in Chapters 3 and 4. After dis- 
tinguishing between mass political culture and 
elite political culture, he argues that a 


crisis begins to occur when the particular character of 
either the mass or the elite culture, or both, causes 
the inherent strains between, say, capacity and equal- 
ity to become greatly magnified and perceived as a 
major threat to rulers or subjects or both. The result 
may then be that people question the basic unity of the 
society, causing an identity crisis, or they may ques- 
tion the proprieties of government, causing a legiti- 
macy crisis. 


Pye lists four types of identity crisis: (1) those 
relating to nationalist feelings about territory; (2) 
situations in which social structural cleavages pre- 
vent effective national unity; (3) conflicts between 
identification with subnational groups (e.g., ethnic 
loyalties) and commitment to national identity; 
and (4) those deriving from the “psychological 
consequences of rapid social change and ambi- 
valent feelings toward outsiders.” 

The author then presents a classification of elite 
cultures that are related to problems of national 


2 Crises and Sequences, p. 104. 
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unity. In an expanding elite culture, the members 
of the political class are willing to share their 
standards and norms with the masses and to pro- 
vide a meaningful place in the polity for all 
citizens who are prepared to accept the essential 
rules of the political game. This pattern for solving 
the national identity crisis provides a basis for 
coping with participation crises at a later time. 

An exclusive elite culture attempts to establish a 
common basis for nationhood, but significant 
elements of the population (such as ethnic mi- 
norities) are excluded and relegated to uncertain 
Status. 7 

A closed political culture establishes two identi- 
ties, one being related to the dominant elite culture 
and the other being linked with the mass culture. 

In the parochial elite culture, the elite, while 
professing commitment to modernization, clings 
tenaciously to traditional values, denying leader- 
ship posts to those who possess the skills to carry 
out development programs. 

In countries that have no dominant culture, 
there may be created a synthetic elite culture that 
“rests heavily upon the institutions introduced 
through foreign rule, but that must somehow be 
accepted as expressing a legitimate form of 
nationalism," 

Finally, there is a category that embraces 
countries without a model elite culture. In these 
cases no dominant culture existed historically, 
and the colonial power ruled directly without 
fostering the growth of a local elite and an indig- 
enous culture. 

Pye concludes his discussion of identity crises 
with a statement about the importance of leader- 
ship in “resolving identity problems and creating 
the basis for national unity." Given the perspec- 
tive of the volume under review, this strikes us as 
being a type of capacity, but the author does not 
use the term in this context. 

Pye's treatment of leadership takes him to an 
analysis of the legitimacy crisis, which he defines 
as a "breakdown in the constitutional structure 
and performance of government that arises out of 
differences over the proper nature of authority for 
the system.’ Four classes of legitimacy crisis are 
identified: (1) conflicting or inadequate bases of 
authority, as when a ruling group cannot develop 
an acceptable rationale for enhancing its author- 
ity, or is forced to compete for power with other 
Broups, such as a religious hierarchy or a tribal 
oligarchy; (2) excessive and uninstitutionalized 
competition for authority, typified by societies in 
which orderly governmental structures have not 
yet taken form; (3) rejection by the masses of the 
rulers’ claim to legitimacy on the basis of their 


24 Ibid., p. 131. 
75 Ibid., p. 136. 
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interpretations of history or their promises of 
“future accomplishment”; and (4) dysfunctional 
socialization processes. 


The key to the solution of any legitimacy crisis 


is dynamic leadership, which in turn requires an 
appropriate mix of institutional legitimacy and 
personal legitimacy. In seeking to establish their 
authority, leaders are often confronted with “basic 
dilemmas of choice." These include the need to 
remain firm in their adherence to traditional 
forms balanced against the need to accommodate 
to changing conditions; the question of preserving 
or rejecting the past; and the problem of respond- 
ing to the immediate desires of the people or of 
persuading them to make sacrifices for future 
goals. 

In summarizing his analysis of the identity and 
legitimacy crises, Pye indicates that he has in 
effect been discussing political alienation. He 
identifies two forms of alienation which arise from 
incongruities between the general and political 
socialization processes. The first type occurs when 
early childhood socialization creates an image of 
social relations as being orderly and just, but later 
experience in politics reveals a world that is “un- 
regulated and dishonest.” The second form of 
alienation—prevalent in contemporary developing 
societies—arises when early socialization fosters a 
suspicious and distrustful outlook upon the world, 
and agents of political socialization later present 
conflicting outlooks—some making exaggerated 
appeals to idealism while others portray political 
life as vicious and corrupt. 

After formulating a broad definition of partici- 
pation, Myron Weiner, in Chapter 5, marks out 
several conditions under which a rapid tise in par- 
ticipation occurs: (1) periods of social mobiliza- 
tion; (2) change in the patterns of social stratifica- 
tion, as when the modernization process creates 
new social groups or modifies the relations among 
existing groups; (3) activity on the part of the 
elite—in, for example, nationalist movements or 
causes devoted to the spread of egalitarian ideas; 
intra-elite conflict may also lead to expanded par- 
ticipation as various factions compete for wider 
support; (4) changes in government output, illus- 
trated by increases in government activity and the 
granting of suffrage rights, which bring new 
groups into contact with the rulers and broaden 
the arenas of political conflicts. According to the 
author, social mobilization and changes generated 
by the elite are related to equality, social stratifica- 
tion is associated with differentiation, and the 
government output factor is linked with capacity. 

Weiner then looks at the growth of participa- 
tion—and the timing of the growth—in relation to 
other changes in the political system. (1) In those 


% See below, pp. 988—989. 
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countries where the institutional framework for 
participation grew out of the demand for partici- 
pation, citizens are likely to value representative 
institutions. But where, as in many developing 
states, such institutions were created before par- 
ticipatory demands, popular commitment to the 
new forms may be shallow. (2) As citizens feel the 
impact of the growth of central authority, they try 
to increase their influence in national politics, and 
their new links with the center can undercut the 
local leadership. But if widespread participation 
occurs before the transfer of power from the local 
to the national level, the establishment of a repre- 
sentative system may enable local notables to ex- 
tend their power to the national scene. (3) If po- 
litical institutions are able to sink roots before 
bureaucratic structures grow overpowering, the 
people stand a better chance of making the bu- 
reaucracies responsive to their wishes. (4) Most 
Western countries developed a sense of national 
identity before the demand for participation arose. 
However, in many contemporary modernizing 
societies, where multiethnic groups are already 
participating to a high degree, the fostering of 
central loyalties is a much more difficult task. 

A participation crisis is defined as “a conflict 
that occurs when the governing elite views the de- 
mands or behavior of individuals and groups seek- 
ing to participate in the political system as illegiti- 
mate."?! Thus a crisis can occur when the ruling 
authorities refuse to share power with social 
groups whose demands or values they consider to 
be illegitimate, or when the elite does not approve 
of the mechanisms through which the demands ` 
are being made, or the methods that are employed. 
Sometimes the demands themselves may be re- 
garded as being out of the question, as when a 
dissident group calls for secession, special corpo- 
rate representation, or the transfer of power to a 
local level. Finally, a participation crisis can break 
out when the group seeking influence will not 
settle for the sharing of power with existing elites 
but is determined to replace these elites and then 
to deny them “the right to hold power." 

Weiner next discusses the various ways in 
which governing elites respond to participation 
crises, the new institutions that may emerge from 
the resolution of a crisis, and the dilemmas facing 
new participants who seek to enbance their in- 
fluence within the political system. The crises of 
identity and legitimacy, he points out, may be 
settled for relatively long periods of time; but 
alterations in socioeconomic patterns and genera- 
tional change may lead to participation crises in 
recurring fashion. 

In Chapters 6 and 7, Joseph LaPalombara 
treats the crises of penetration and distribution. 


?! Crises and Sequences, p. 187. 
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Both of these are related to capacity, but distribu- 
tion is also associated with equality. He defines 
penetration as “conformance to public policy 
enunciated by central governmental authority. 
The degree of penetration in any polity may be 
viewed as the probability that governmental 
policies regarding the polity as a whole, or any of 
its subdivisions, will be carried out... °8 The 
penetration phenomenon has two important di- 
mensions: (1) the central government's capability 
of achieving it regardless of the attitudes of the 
citizenry; and (2) the ability and predisposition of 
citizens to “receive information regarding policy 
accurately and to wish to conform to such 
policies voluntarily." 

The author's definition of “penetration crisis” 
is not as clearcut as his specification of “penetra- 
tion." Apparently a crisis is distinguished by 
“pressures on the governing elites to make institu- 
tional adaptations or innovations of a particular 
variety." Avoidance or adequate resolution of 
such a crisis requires that a government be con- 
cerned not only with popular attitudes but also 
with structures, employing a mixture of traditional 
forms and new institutions. 

LaPalombara detects four types of penetration 
crisis, some of which may overlap: (1) empty 
territory, as when a regime attempts to push for- 
ward into new lands or to impose tighter central 
controls over localities within the present bound- 
aries; (2) regional differences, typified by heavy 
contrasts in cultural and economic life between 
the center and outlying districts; (3) communal 
autonomy, as when the rulers decide, in the in- 
terest of national development, to change the 
status of a minority ethnic group; and (4) peasant 
communities, represented by a regime’s efforts to 
extent its influence into the countryside. 

The author, in Chapter 7, narrows the definition 
of distribution problems “to include those that 
imply that the political elite take a hand to in- 
crease the material goods available to a society or 
to redistribute such goods as may be available at 
any given time.” Either of these two policy 
situations can lead to a crisis at any stage of ce- 
velopment, and the crises can recur. 

The chapter explores the factors that influence 
the capability of political elites to deal satisfac- 
torily with distribution problems—ideology, phys- 
ical and human resources, and the international 
environment. In discussing the ideological factor, 
LaPalombara deals with nationalism (including 
the “competition for a constant pie” orientation); 
socialism; and “welfare capitalism"—the con- 
temporary view that responsibility for solving dis- 
tribution problems rests with the public sector. 


8 Ibid., p. 208. 
æ Ibid., pp. 205-206, 227. 
= Ibid., pp. 235-236. 
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On the issue of natural resource development, 
the author questions the belief, prevalent among 
economists, that an emphasis upon industrializa- 
tion at the expense of agricultural development 
will invariably result in enlarging the economic 
pie. Urbanization in the developing countries, he 
warns, is characterized by pools of unemployed 
peasants and intellectuals whose demands upon 
the government might precipitate distribution 
crises. 

Turning to human resources, he discusses the 
manpower problem in terms of the quality of 
leadership required to formulate and execute eco- 
nomic plans, and the psychological barriers to 
economic growth. The obvious answer to the 
problem of training managerial talent and of in- 
culcating appropriate attitudes toward modern- 
ization among the population is “education.” But 
here the author raises some intriguing policy ques- 
tions which will challenge the leaders of develop- 
ing countries. He suggests that “both the configu- 
ration and hierarchy of demands will differ from 
country to country . . . " and that "each situation 
must be treated in many respects as if it were... 
unique." 

When LaPalombara turns to the constraints of 
the international environment upon the elite's ca- 
pacity to handle distribution problems, he decries 
the tendency of nation builders to want to 
imitate the West. Such a posture leads them to 
neglect agriculture, to uproot indigenous institu- 
tions that may be useful, and often to make un- 
wise investment decisions in their haste to make 
their country appear "modern." 

Compared with the crises'of identity, legiti- 
macy, and participation, distribution crises are 
less permanently resolved. Even the “mature” in- 
dustrialized states face recurring crises of this 
type. In the Third World countries, however, the 
recurrence of the distribution problem may come 
while the rulers are still trying to resolve the 
identity question, the legitimacy crisis, or some 
other type of emergency. Having to face so many 
demands simultaneously places a burden on the 


_ political system which it may not be able to carry. 


This, then, completes the description of the 
conceptual framework and the summary of the 
several components of the main theme, leaving for 
discussion the first and last chapters. Chapter 1, 
by Leonard Binder, is intended to be a general in- 
troduction to the entire book. It treats the de- 
velopment crisis through historical and philosoph- 
ical discussions of stability and change and of the 
individual’s role in society. Aristotle, Ibn Khal- 
dun, Hegel, Marx, Rousseau, Sartre, and other 
eminent philosophers make their presence felt 
through Binder’s erudite pen. The task of pro- 


3: Ibid., p. 265. 
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viding an expository review of this chapter we 
shali have to leave to those who are more compe- 
tent than we. The essay appears to us to be 
ambiguous in many places, failing to define tech- 
nical terms, to provide transitions needed to 
follow the argument, and to establish foreshadow- 
ing connections with the rest of the book. Con- 
sider the problems raised in the following para- 
graph: 

Fairer pricing, cr the greater efficiency of factor 
markets throughout the whole system, might be 
thought of in terms of the “integration” of factor 
markets. The view does not require that factor prices 
be the same throughout the entire geographical area 
coinciding with the economic system; it merely insists 
that price differentials be justified in terms of costs 


such as transportation, storage, financing, and the 
like. 


Does “or” in the first sentence equate “fairer 
pricing" with “greater efficiency" (alternative 
terms for the same concept), or does it mean that 
two different things (“fairer pricing" and “greater 
efficiency") may be thought of as elements in a 
single concept “ ‘integration’ of factor markets"? 
Does “ ‘integration’ of factor markets" mean the 
integration of the market for labor with the mar- 
ket for land and/or capital, or does it refer to 
integration with one another of geographically 
local markets for land, labor, and capital? From 
à reading of the previous page, we learn that this 
"theoretical use of the term [efficiency] still has 
practical consequences for the price structure and 
the availability of the factors of production 
throughout the economy, while its more analytical 
aspect is evident in the use of the alternative term 
‘integration’.’’ It might now be implied that, by 
looking at the greater efficiency of factor markets 
in terms of the "integration" of those markets, we 
gain a greater analytical perspective. Does think- 
ing of “fairer prices” in terms of the “integration” 
of factor markets give us the same advantage? 
But what is this “more analytical aspect"? The 
author does not give us much help on these ques- 
tions, for he digresses into some thoughts about 
how intriguing it is that the concept "integration" 
has terminological relevance for a number of the 
social sciences. Even if we were to concede that 
the statement makes sense, we cannot see what 
purpose it serves. Since there are no footnotes in 
this portion of the essay (nor in some of the other 
crucial sections) to indicate what literature the 
author is referring to, we are left floating adrift. 

'The concluding chapter by Sidney Verba is an 
entirely different matter.“ In many respects it is a 


V Ibid., p. 25. 

3 Ybid., p. 24. 

“The essay was originally written as “an internal 
memorandum to alert the other authors" to certain 
conceptual problems. (See Pye, "Foreword," in Crises 
and Sequences, p. ix.) 
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commentary on the other chapters in the volume 
and on the work of the Committee on Compara- 
tive Politics to date. Verba's chapter, which is an 
admirable piece of “Committee self-criticism,” 
could have been published separately as an ana- 
lytical overview. We shall be referring to it fre- 
quently in the analysis that follows. 


Crises and Sequences: A Critical Analysis 


According to the foreword, Crises and Se- 
quences is "noteworthy as an effort at collective 
theory building in the social sciences.” The ap- 
proach taken is what we would call intuitive 
empirical generalization. In this approach, there is 
little emphasis during the early stages on rigorous 
concept formation, systematic analysis, or the de- 
velopment of interrelated propositions. Informa- 
tion and ideas are needed first, and impressions, 
speculation, and some systematically collected 
data are gathered in. Insightful scholars then re- 
flect upon these materials, attempting to develop 
general concepts and conclusions which will 
“make sense" out of the rich diversity of human 
experience. The process by which one moves from 
the raw material to the theory is never made ex- 
plicit. Rules of inference are not spelled out. Intui- 
tive processes are apparently considered to be the 
most important. 

This approach may be contrasted with two 
others—systematic empirical generalization and an 
analytic-deductive approach. In systematic empiri- 
cal generalization, more attention is paid initially 
to concept formation and particularly to opera- 


35 Ibid., p. ix. 

38 Besides utilizing their own research for the impres- 
sive knowledge about the developing areas which they 
display, the authors draw upon the Committee's earlier 
works in formulating the empirical. generalizations that 
emerge in Crises and Sequences. The book on Political 
Culture, which has implications for identity, legitimacy, 
and participation problems, is an important antecedent 
of the Crises and Sequences volume; in the wrapup com- 
mentary, one of the editors treats the developmental 
crises and presents a short discussion of the question of 
sequencing. Political Parties and Political Development 
obviously deals with political participation; but it is 
also relevant to the treatment of legitimacy and pene- 
tration. The volume on Bureaucracy i$ clearly related 
to problems of penetration, but it is not used in this 
context as explicitly as one might have expected. Edu- 
cation and Political Development is also concerned 
with penetration, but its heavy emphasis on socialization 
makes a good portion of the content relevant to the 
analysis of identity and legitimacy problems. As we 
have already indicated, an early. discussion of the de- 
velopment syndrome appears in this work. Political 
Modernization in Japan and Turkey bears upon all of 
the crisis areas, and was employed particularly in the 
discussion of the identity problem. The first volume in 
the series, Communications and Political Development, 
contains material that influences ideas on penetration, 
integration, participation, and—to the extent that com- 
munications processes affect "rising expectations"— 
distribution. 
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tional definitions, but general propositions are 
developed from an examination of empirical data 
with rules of inference being made explicit at the 
outset. Theory-building efforts that rely heavily 
upon inferential statistics are good examples. 
Since quantifiable data are highly desirable if the 
theory builders are to express the relationships 
among variables systematically and precisely, at- 
tention must be given in the early stages to prob- 
lems of measurement and to the development of 
measuring instruments. 

An analytic-deductive approach to theory build- 
ing stands in marked contrast to the other two. 
Its initial emphasis is on deduction rather than 
induction. At some point early in the theory- 
development process, careful attention must be 
paid to the specification of certain concepts as 
theoretical primitives in terms of which all other 
concepts will be defined. It is also important to 
specify the propositions that will be treated as 
axioms, and to identify the logical system (rules 
of deduction) which is being employed. In the 
subject matter of political science, William Riker’s 
Theory of Political Coalitions and Mancur Olson’s 
The Logic of Collective Action are examples of 
this approach. 

There should be little argument that a body of 
precise, rigorous, and general propositions with 
real deductive power is a sine qua non of a science 
of politics. We assume that this is what Verba has 
in mind when he speaks of the goal of “a coherent 
and interdependent set of propositions.’’8 Major 
disagreement exists, however, about how to 
achieve it. 

We seriously doubt whether the intuitive em- 
pirical generalization approach taken by the Com- 
mittee, as represented by these seven volumes and 
other published works, is either efficient or effec- 
tive in realizing this scientific goal. After seventeen 
years of prodigious effort, dozens of commis- 
sioned and financially supported articles, six major 
volumes, and 284 pages of exposition in Crises 
and Sequences, we find Verba raising four basic 
questions: 


I. What is a sequential model? 
II. Sequences in relation to what? 
III. Sequences of what? 
IV. What is the relationship among the items 
in the sequence ??? 


It seems to us to be an inversion of the proper 
order that these four questions are raised'at the 
end of the book. In our view, they should have 
been raised in 1963, when the volume was con- 


3t Other examples would include systematic compara- 
tive research and even case studies in which the strong 
inferential principle is employed. 

8 Crises and Sequences, p. 283. 

3 Ibid., p. 285. 
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ceived so that the authors of the central chapters 
could have addressed themselves to the issues. 
This objection suggests an even more basic 
question: If a theory of political development is 
the goal, why did the Committee choose the ap- 
proach of intuitive empirical generalization, which 
places so little emphasis on stating a coherent and 
interdependent set of propositions with rigor and 
precision? Verba provides one answer: 


In most social research that attempts to deal with 
problems as complicated as "nation building," we 
usually face a dilemma. We can use fairly precise 
mcdels that do not fit the empirical material or fairly 
loose formulations that fit reality better, but only 
because they are loose. 

... [A] sequential model may represent a loose 
framework for narration in which case it is more 
useful] than no framework at all--but not much. Or 
it can be a more precise model of social change—in 
which case it would be terribly useful if we could 
achieve it, but quite kard to achieve. The rest of these 
remarks will be based on the assumption that we 
aspire to the latter model, but are often forced, in 
fact, to operate closer to the former.*? 


This paragraph raises several questions. Is de- 
veloping a “loose framework” (through the ap- 
proach taken by the Committee) in fact easier 
than developing a "precise model"? Why, if we 
aspire to the latter, are we forced to work with the 
former? Is it because working with a loose frame- 
work is a way of developing precise models 7" 

Our answers to these questions, we suspect, will 
differ considerably from those of the Committee. 
In order to determine whether one approach is 
inherently easier than another, let us compare 
with Crises and Sequences an important mono- 
graph that derives a precisely formulated, co- 
herent, and interdependent set of propositions in 
an analytic-deductive approach—namely, Ken- 
neth J. Arrow's Social Choice and Individual 
Values.? Arrow's book was published in 1951, 
three years before the Committee on Compara- 
tive Politics was organized and twelve years be- 
fore Crises and Sequences was conceived. 

Let us see first how the two works handle the 
problem of defining the key concepts. In his 
chapter in the Committee volume, Weiner defines 
political participation as "any voluntary action, 
successful or unsuccessful, organized or unor- 
ganized, episodic or continuous, employing legiti- 


* Ibid., p. 286 (emphasis added). Model is the key 
term in Verba's chapter; it is used ten times on this 
page alone. But we must cenfess that we are still not 
sure what the author precisely means by the term. It is 
clear, however, that a model is a very good thing. 

*" See ibid., p. 283. We assume that by a "precise" 
model of social change Verba has in mind “a coherent 
and interdependent set of propositions." 

? Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Individual 
Values (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1951). 
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mate or illegitimate methods intended to influence 
the choice of public policies, the administration of 
public affairs, or the choice of political leaders at 
any level of government, local or national.’ 

In arriving at this definition, Weiner reviews 
ten ways in which participation has been defined 
or treated in a large body of literature. He wanted 
to make sure that his definition would cover a 
“wide range of activities viewed as participation 
in different societies" and (at least implicitly) that 
his work would relate to that of other scholars 
who have analyzed the same phenomena. The 
formulation of this definition, we submit, was not 
easy. Besides the literature review, Weiner de- 
voted considerable intellectual effort to distilling 
the various elements for his definition. 

In Arrow's monograph, the concept “social 
welfare function" is as central as "participation" 
is in Weiner's chapter. 


By a social welfare function will be meant a process or 
rule which, for each set of individual orderings 
Ri, +++, Ra for alternative social states (one ordering 
for each individual), states a corresponding social 
ordering of alternative social states, R.“ 


This should be an acceptable example of what 
Verba would consider a precise definition. But 
was it more difficult to formulate than the looser 
one developed by Weiner? Arrow based his defi- 
nition on the work of one other scholar, and al- 
though he was familiar with alternative formula- 


tions, he made no attempt to incorporate them. 


into his definition, nor did he examine what is 
meant by social welfare function in a wide range 
of societies. In this sense, Arrow's task was easier 
than Weincr's. 

In the earlier sections of his work, Arrow was 
careful to attach precise definitions to such terms 
as social states and individual orderings for alterna- 
tive social states. Later he provides clear-cut 
definitions of certain subtypes of social welfare 
functions, such as imposed and dictatorial.“ 
Weiner, too, further explicates key terms in his 
definition, like action, voluntary, and choice. Al- 
though for the most part bis terms are not as 
rigidly defined as Arrow's, we cannot see how the 
, task he set for himself was easier— different, yes, 
but not easier. 

If the crucial job of defining concepts is not any 
easier in a loose formulation than in a more pre- 
cisely developed approach, let us see whether the 
comparison holds up with respect to the hypothe- 
ses that are developed. For this purpose we can 


* Crises and Sequences, p. 164. We assume that most 
readers will agree that this definition is "loose" in the 
sense in which Verba uses the adjective. 

“ Arrow, p. 23. 

+ Ibid., pp. 28, 30. 
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look at two propositions submitted by Pye and 
one presented by Arrow. Pye's formulations are 
as follows: 


If there is no legitimacy crisis and the people are 
prepared to trust their leaders, then there can be a 
broad acceptance of the right of the government to do 
more than merely process and aggregate into public 
policies those interests articulated by the public at 
large... 


On the other hand, when there is a serious legitimacy 
crisis, particularly if it is related to a rise in the de- 
mands for equality, then the popular reaction may be 
that the elite lacks the authority to go beyond meeting 
the immediately articulated interests of the public.é 


These are examples of propositions that Verba 
would consider to be widely applicable and loose 
in the sense that they are not tightly linked with 


‘other propositions in a coherent set. The first 


proposition, however, is precise. It states that if 
two conditions are met—(1) there is no legitimacy 
crisis, and (2) people are prepared to trust their 
leaders—then it is possible (“can be") that a par- 
ticular consequence will come about: "a broad 
acceptance of the right of government to do more 
than merely process and aggregate into public 
policies those interests articulated by the public 
at large." Hence, if a single situation can be found 
where conditions (1) and (2) are met and where 
the consequence is also found, then the possibility 
will have been demonstrated and we could accept 
the statement as being empirically true. It is a 
statement that can be confirmed by a single case 
but can only be falsified by an investigation of 
every case. (Note that neither the necessity nor 
the high probability of the consequence is stated 
in the proposition.) 

The second proposition states a single condition 
linked with a consequence by the verbs “may be." 
The statement has what Verba considers the 
virtue of being widely applicable, but it has this 
quality because of the ambiguity of the verbs 
"may be" in the formulation. Can any propo- 
sition employing this combination of verbs ever 
be falsified? Does “may be" denote anything dif- 
ferent from its negation “may not be"? 

Mr. Jones asserts, “John may be home at 
1:00 A.M. on December 1, 1975." Mr. Brown goes 
to John's home at the stated time only to discover 
that John is not there. Has the proposition been 
demonstrated to be false? Would it have meant 
anything different if Mr. Jones had said, "John 
may not be at home .. . "? In everyday parlance, 
“may be“ sometimes connotes a probability state- 
ment, i.e., more likely than not (probability > 0.5). 
Since in scientific discourse there are such conven- 
tional ways of making probability statements, we 


* Crises and Sequences, p. 155. 
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assume that Pye does not wish to convey any 
specific probability range.” 

While criticizing the second proposition on the 
basis of its ambiguity, we do not wish to imoly 
that either of the two statements was easy to 
formulate. Obviously, Pye has invested an 
enormous amount of time and thought in studv_ng 
problems of authority and legitimacy. The effort, 
however, was devoted to learning about problems 
of legitimacy in many different political systems 
and to achieving wide applicability in the formula- 
tions; there was much less concern for precision, 
rigor, and the interrelationship of a set of propo- 
sitions. 

The most important proposition in Arrow's 
work is the general possibility theorem. 


If we exclude the possiblity of interpersonal com- 
parisons of utility, then the only methods of pass.ng 
from individual tastes to social preferences which vill 
be satisfactory and which will be defined for a w:de 
range of sets of individual orderings are either im- 
posed or dictatorial.*8 


Unlike any of the propositions that might be ex- 
tracted from Crises and Sequences, the staterrent 
by Arrow has been formally proved through the 
use of axioms and definitions (previously pro- 
vided) and mathematical logic. The formulation 
is precise, and it is tightly connected to a number 
of other propositions by means of the deduc-ive 
system employed. In other words, it is one progo- 
sition in a coherent set of propositions. 

It would be meaningless to argue whether for- 
mulating the general possibility theorem was 
easier or more difficult than developing Pye's Ey- 
potheses. But we would contend that it is muzh 
easier to build a scientific theory of social choice 
and individual values from Arrow's work than to 
build a scientific theory of political culture and 
legitimacy from Pye's. The main reason is, of 
course, that the approach takea by the Committee 
does not provide for the coherent and interce- 
pendent set of propositions which is Verbe's 
desideratum in a scientific theory, whereas the 
route that Arrow takes does. Furthermore, con- 
structive criticism, disproof, and additive wo-k 
are much easier in the Arrow approach. For 


47 We should call attention to the fact that a number 
of these “may be’’-type propositions can be found in 
the other volumes. An example of another form of prop- 
osition that is difficult to falsify is the following: “... te 
higher the degree of differentiation of group and other 
relationships is in a political system, the greater is the 
probability for the development of political parties, 
though this probability may be reduced by the presenze 
of other impeding conditions.” (William N. Chambers, 
“Parties and Nation-Building in America," in LaPalcm- 
bara and Weiner, Political Parties and Political Develog- 
ment, pp. 83-84.) 

*5 Arrow, p. 59. All technical terms (e.g., “imposed,” 
“dictatorial,” and '"'satisfactory") are precisely defined. 
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example, Blau pointed out an error in the proof 
of the general possibility theorem; this was 
recognized and accepted by Arrow and other 
scholars, and the necessary modifications were 
made. We submit that it would be an immensely 
difficult task to detect flaws in the reasoning and 
analysis that led to Pye's conclusions (or the 
authors' conclusions in the other chapters). 

We would not make so much of this issue were 
it not that Verba implies that the intuitive em- 
pirical generalization approach will over time 
facilitate the hammering out of a coherent and 
interdependent set of propositions that will ex- 
plain political development. Indeed, one cannot 
justify the Committee's allocation of resources, 
given its goal of theory development, without this 
assumption. Rigorous deductive methods, we 
contend, are necessary for the theory building 
which the Committee has set for its goal. But, as 
reflected in the seven volumes under discussion, 
the Committee did little in the period from 1963 
to 1970 to facilitate the development of theory 
that has coherence and interdependence, and 
hence deductive power.?? Is it easier to specify 
theoretical primitives in 1975 that it was a decade 
ago? Is it easier now to designate a set of axioms? 
Is it easier now than it was earlier to identify the 
"rules of deduction" that would be the most ap- 
propriate? We think that the answer to all of 
these questions is “No.” Thus, it really makes no 
difference which of the two approaches is the 
easier. If the development of the loose formula- 
tion does little or nothing to further the develop- 
ment of-tight, coherent, and interdependent sets 
of propositions and that is the goal, then why 
waste resources on such formulations? 

While what we have said indicates our disagree- 
ment with the Committee on the most efficient 
way to develop a science, we nevertheless com- 
mend Verba for exploring the structure of sequen- 
tial models. 


... The resultant condition that one is trying to ex- 
plain (the existence of democracy, the development of 
a "modern" state, the growth of a bureaucracy) is ex- 
plained in terms of a number of initial conditions. 
Furthermore, the initial conditions are not necessarily 
treated as if they occur simultaneously. The crucial 
concern is with the effect on the resultant condition 
of the order in which the initial conditions occur— 
this may include simultaneous occurrence, but that 


* The references cited by the authors of Crises and 
Sequences reveal a secondary but interesting point. Lit- 
erature that is relevant to the subject matter but employs 
an analytic, deductive approach is ignored. We find it 
difficult to imagine, for example, a chapter on political 
participation published in the 1970s that does not even 
refer to Mancur Olson's The Logic of Collective Action 
or does not address itself to some of the analysis set 
forth in Anthony Downs’s An Economic Theory of 
Democracy. 
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is only one possible pattern. It is this stringing out of 
conditions over time that makes the model a sequen- 
tial one. 


Verba’s formulation, however, strikes us as 
somewhat elliptical. Why not simply use the 
classic statement: “The state of the system at 
some future time /, (resultant state or condition) 
is a function of its state at some earlier time fe 
(initial state or condition), plus all of the boundary 
events in the time interval f5— 1," ? If the initial 
conditions do not all occur initially, it is a bit con- 
fusing to view them as initial conditions; they are 
intermediate system states or boundary events 
and should be treated as such. In Figure 1, for 
example, Verba would be inclined to treat system 
States fo, 1, £2, and fs as initial conditions occurring 
in a sequence. (If this phrase means anything, it 
must be that the time is collapsed.) The alternative 
is to explain system state at /; in terms of system 
state at fo, plus boundary events in the time inter- 
val, and so on, until system 1, is accounted for. 
Since there can be different system states at each 
time point—depending upon initial condition, 
boundary events, and the probabilities assigned— 
different paths can be identified. 


Figure 1 
+ + + + + 
to ti fz . ta f, 


This conceptualization seems to be what Verba 
is advocating on page 288: "Sequential models 
link a series of conditions or events stretched out 
over time, In this sense, a sequential model makes 
the dependent variable of the first proposition the 
independent variable of the next. One has a series 
of statements about the relation over time of A 
to B, and B to C, and so forth." This statement 
suggests a first-order difference equation, and we 
are somewhat puzzled why this "logical form" 
was not suggested rather than that of the time- 
series version of causal modeling which Verba 
advocates. The first-order difference equation 
seems to have all of the analytical characteristics 
that Verba wants, as well as some very desirable 
features that will interest him. For example, he 
is not limited to first-order relationships; he can 
easily shift to a continuous form (differential 
equations), if this would be more appropriate, 
without destroying the basic structure of the 
analysis; and he can address formally the ques- 
tions of path stability and robustness and of 
equilibrium. We are not necessarily advocating 
the use of differential equations as a language 
(including rules of deduction) for both stating and 
analyzing sequential theories; we are suggesting 


9 Crises and Sequences, p. 287, 
3 Ibid. 
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that they are superior to some modification of 
causal modeling in dealing with the problem as 
Verba defines it. 

In either approach it is necessary, of course, to 
devise a classification system which will handle 
different types of initial conditions. Since most 
efforts to build theories of political development 
begin with a category called the “traditional” 
political system, this means that the different types 
of traditional systems have to be specified. The 
Committee on Comparative Politics seems to have 
given little attention to this task, the essential na- 
ture of which should have been obvious by 1563. 
Some of the literature on political development 
suggests ways of attacking the problem; Apter’s 
work is a notable example. In The Political King- 
dom of Uganda, he presents a fourfold classifica- 
tion based on two types of authority structure and 
two types of value structure, yielding four types of 
“traditional” political systems, or "initial condi- 
tions." Apter is interested in the case in which the 
boundary event (Western colonialism) is the same 
for different types of initial conditions. If a society 
is to modernize, then a mobilization regime is 
likely if the initial condition was pyramidal au- 
thority and consummatory values; a modernizing 
autocracy if the initial condition was hierarchical 
authority and instrumental values; a consocia- 


tional regime if the initial condition was pyramidal 


authority and instrumental values.9 These, of 
course, can be treated as alternative paths to 
modernity. But, with further elaboration, such as 


* Rather than attempting to adapt the Blalock causal 
analysis technique to longitudinal data, we would sug- 
gest going directly to Sewall Wright's method of path 
coefficients. While employing a logical structure com- 
parable to causal analysis, Wright's technique was de- 
veloped especially for the analysis of evolutionary 
phenomena. His original presentation was published in 
the 1920s. (See Sewall Wright, “The Relative Impor- 
tance of Heredity and Environment in Determining the 
Piebald Patterns of Guinea Pigs," Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Science, 6 [June 15, 1920], 320- 
332; “Correlation and Causation,” Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research 20 [January 3, 1921], 557-585.) For 
further elaboration, see Wright's “The Method of Path 
Coefficients," Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 5 
[1934], 161-215, and “The Interpretations of Multi- 
variate Systems,” in Statistics and Mathematics in Bi- 
ology, ed. Oscar Kempthorne, Theodore A. Bancroft. 
John W. Gowen and Jay L. Lush (Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State College Press, 1954), pp. 11-34. An interesting 
discussion is contained in John W. Tukey, “Causation, 
Regression, and Path Analysis,” in Kempthorne, pp. 35- 
66. John V. Gillespie has already explored the use of 
both the Blalock and the Wright techniques for the 
analysis of temporal sequences. He detects certain 
advantages in the Wright approach for the comparative 
analysis of time-series data. (See John V. Gillespie, The 
Application of Causal Models to Comparative Political 
Analysis [M.A. thesis, University of Minnesota, 1966], 
pp. 131-182.) 

"See David E. Apter, The Political Kingdom in 
Uganda: A Study in Bureaucratic Nationalism (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961), pp. 85-91. 
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Apter provided in some of his later works, it is 
possible to introduce refinements, e.g., subtypes of 
the basic regime categories and intermediate sys- 
tem states. The important point is, however, that 
the different initial conditions and intermediate 
regime types would seem to give rise to different 
sorts of identity, legitimacy, participation, pene- 
tration, and distribution problems and in different 
sequences. It is a pity that important questions 
like these, which Verba introduces in the conclud- 
ing chapter of the seventh volume, did not attract 
the attention of the Committee more than a de- 
cade ago when Crises and Sequences was in the 
planning stage. 

Any sequential (or evolutionary) theory must 
deal either with the basic dimension(s) to which 
the sequences will be related, or to some end state 
.or resultant condition. The development syn- 
drome provides the basic dimensions, or—if 
*modern" is considered to mean high equality, 
high differentiation, and high capacity—the re- 
sultant condition. Verba and some of his col- 
leagues suggest that of the three elements in the 
syndrome, capacity is the most fundamental. It is 
certainly crucial to many of the approaches to the 
analysis of political development, and especially 
to one that emphasizes crises. The capacity to 
cope with crises and to resolve them must eventu- 
all be part of an adequate explanation of de- 
velopment. 

In spite of the centrality of this concept, how- 
ever, it is not defined with clarity and precision, as 
we pointed out on page 983 and footnote 19. In 
fact, the definition used in Crises and Sequences 
shows little refinement beyond that given in 
Coleman's earlier writing. We recognize that the 
problem facing the authors is difficult, but after 
seeing how they have struggled with the con- 
ceptualization of capacity, we venture to make 
what may appear to be a startling point: Capacity 
is a characteristic of a formal theory of empirical 
phenomena, not a characteristic of the phenomena 
themselves. 

Some illustrations will help to clarify our po- 
sition. Although the terminology is a bit strange, 
we can speak of the perfect market as having the 
capacity to allocate resources Pareto-optimally if 
external (dis)economies, increasing returns, public 
goods, and indivisibilities are absent from the de- 
cision environment. That the perfectly competi- 
tive market has this capacity can be proven in a 
formal sense, but it is the capability of the market 
in the theory, not of any empirical. market 
economy. 

We could also speak of the horsepower rating 
of a gasoline internal combustion engine as its 
capacity (not to be confused with displacement 
capacity). Rated horsepower is computed from a 
formula that takes into account the diameter of 
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the cylinder, length of stroke, compression ratio, 
etc. If an individual hooked an engine to a dyna- 
mometer and discovered that its maximum per- 
formance was below the rated horsepower, would 
he conclude that its capacity rating (horsepower) 
should be reduced? Probably not. One would say 
that the engine was not performing up to ca- 
pacity. But such a statement requires a con- 
ceptualization of capacity that is independent of 
measures of performance. 

The usefulness of concepts like "capacity," 
however, is not dependent upon the researcher's 
ability to measure performance in the same terms, 
as is the case with the engine on the dynamometer. 
We are not aware of any study by an economist to 
explore empirically through direct measurement 
the question of whether a real market economy 
was allocating resources Pareto-optimally. (In- 
deed, we are uncertain whether the practical mea- 
surement problems of such a study could be 
solved.) Useful analyses of suboptimal resource 
allocation in the presence of monopolies and 
monopolistic price-setting are undertaken, but 
only after "optimal" has been precisely defined. 

The work of the Committee on Comparative 
Politics has not facilitated the development of the 
type of analytical concept represented by capacity 
because such a concept requires a theory with 
deductive power. The Committee, as we have 
seen, has not yet moved to an approach that 
would make this objective realistic. Verba's ex- 
tended discussion about the difficulty of measur- 
ing capacity is, we think, putting the spotlight on 
the wrong problem.* Given this context, one does 
not measure capacity; one seeks to measure per- 
formance, and then to compare performance with 
capacity. 

In its original form, the conceptualization of 
the five crises also presents some difficulties. 
Putting aside for the moment the question of what 
sorts of phenomena these really are and how they 
are related to the components of the “develop- 
ment syndrome," we can detect the rudiments of a 
classification structure which has five different 
categories. The problem is that the categories are 
not defined with sufficient sharpness, and there is 
considerable overlap. The authors frankly admit 
that the categories are not mutually exclusive, al- 
though the possible overlaps do not seem to dis- 
turb them. But the fact is that analysts using this 
scheme would have the very difficult task of de- 
ciding whether a particular crisis fits into the 
category of “identity” or “legitimacy,” or is better 
suited in the "legitimacy" classification rather 
than that of "participation," etc. The editors of 
Political Parties and Political Development, for 


a» 


example, conclude: “The earliest participation » 


5 Crises and Sequences, pp. 292—294. 
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crisis may thus also involve a crisis in legiti- 
macy."55 Pye makes the statement: “The Russian, 
Chinese, and French revolutions all changed the 
basis of legitimacy in their respective countries 
but none were legitimacy crises as defined here 
because all were more centrally crises of participa- 
tion and distribution. Some interpretations of the 
American revolution would make it essentially a 
legitimacy crisis, while other interpretations would 
make it too a participation and distribution 
crisis." 59 The authors never really tell us how to 
decide what kinds of crises one is actually ob- 
serving. 

In the latter part of his chapter, Verba clarifies 
the situation by seeking to refine the concepts in 
an important and useful way. Expressing a prefer- 
ence for “problem area" rather than “crisis,” he 
then defines a crisis as a "situation where a ‘prob- 
lem' arises in one of the problem areas (that is, 
members of the society are discontented with one 
of the five aspects of the decisional process), and 
some new institutionalized means of handling 
problems of that sort is required to satisfy the 
discontent."5 This conceptualization could lead 
to the identification of discontinuities which in 
turn makes a "stage" theory more attractive. Had 
this refinement been considered earlier, it too 
might have led to tighter specification in those 
chapters that deal with substantive matters. 

: Another difficulty—largely overlooked by the 
authors—arises from their concern about bridging 
the gap between the level of microanalysis (the 
individual) and the level of macroanalysis (the 
collectivity). In his introduction to Political Cul- 
ture and Political Development, Pye expresses the 
hope that the study of individuals and of total 
systems can be brought together. 


"There has been a need to discover a method for work- 
ing back from the complex subtleties of individual 
psychology to the level of the social aggregate which 
is the traditional plateau of political science. It is this 
problem of aggregation—which involves the adding 
up of the discoveries of individual psychology in such 
a manner as to make community-wide behavior 
understandable in the light of individual actions—that 
is now the great challenge to political science and for 
which the concept of political culture holds such great 
promise.5s 


The shift in analysis from the individual level to 
the group level becomes especially marked in dis- 
cussions of the "identity crisis." Some of the 
authors, influenced by the work of Erik Erikson, 
view the question of national identity as "the po- 
litical culture version of the basic problem of self- 


"lLaPalombara and Weiner, Political Parties and 
Political Development, p. 18. See also p. 224. 

5 Crises and Sequences, p. 136. 

51 Ibid., p. 302. 

55 Pye, Political Culture, p. 9. 
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identity." Individuals, for example, undergo a 
(political) identity crisis. (Am I a Virginian or an 
American?) And through some mysterious pro- 
cess this is translated into an identity crisis at the 
national level. But surely we need stronger scien- 
tific underpinning before we can speak of a polity 
as undergoing an identity crisis. The need here is 
for some rules that enable us to move from the 
psychological predispositions of individuals to a 
generalization about a pattern of psychological 
predispositions that characterize a reified entity 
like the nation-state. Pye sees the concept “‘politi- 
cal culture" as a way of relating micro phenomena 
to macro phenomena, but much remains to be 
done before this important objective can be 
realized scientifically. 

Another difficulty involved in the level-of- 
analysis problem is suggested when the authors, 
in handling their nation-state materials, discover 
variability among geographic regions within the 
nation-state. One section of the country, for 
example, may be modernized, while another may 
still be under the strong influence of tradition. In 
some research problems, these differences among 
geographic areas may be greater than the differ- 
ences between particular nation-states. The level 
of analysis at which research is to be undertaken 
will, of course, depend upon the nature of the 
phenomena being studied. In the study of some 
aspects of political development, a rigid focus 
upon the nation-state may obscure important 
variation at the local or regional level, which may 
reflect political change more sensitively. 

Throughout this critique, we have not discussed 
the effort of the Committee to develop a capability 
for prescription. As was true in the earlier vol- 
umes, many assertions made by the authors of 
Crises and Sequences take the form of prescrip- 
tions. But the members of the Committee seem to 
recognize no major difference between a theory 
that will explain empirical phenomena (sometimes 
called “positive theory”) and a theory that will 
guide the design of institutions and policies (some- 
times referred to as "normative" or "design 
theory”). We argue that these are really distinct 
and that the failure to recognize the difference 
makes for deficient theory of both kinds.*? 


A Final Word 


Our critical remarks about the efforts of the 
Committee on Comparative Politics to make 
progress toward the construction of a theory of 
political development should not obscure the sig- 
nificant contributions the Committee has made to 
the discipline. Quite apart from the useful in- 


5 Some of the important differences are discussed in 
Herbert Simon, The Sciences of the Artificial (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1969). 
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formation provided in the case studies, the several 
volumes contain many explicit or implicit propo- 
sitions which will be challenging to researchers. 
We have already mentioned how the Committee 
has encouraged scholars to move away from tra- 
ditional perspectives. Equally important, it has 
expanded the context of investigation into non- 
Western areas of the world, making Western po- 
litical scientists realize that many of their gen- 
eralizations are extremely limited in scope, in- 
applicable to the developing areas without con- 
siderable revision. 

But this list of accomplishments does not alter 
our basic point: given the objective of theory 
building—a coherent and interdependent set of 
propositions in.terms of which political develop- 
ment can be explained—we feel that the Commit- 
tee’s work has fallen short of the target. Verba 
points out that the chapters in the concluding 
volume present a “framework for the study of 
political development, not yet a theory;... "9? 
After such a long-term effort, we have only a 
framework—and one that still does not satisfy 
Verba as he perceptively highlights important 
weaknesses. But even he appears to recognize only 
the symptoms of the crises in theory development; 
he does not identify the basic reasons for the 
weakness—the way the Committee defined tha 
sequence of intellectual activities in the collective 
theory-building effort. 

While being critical of the work of the Commit- 
tee since 1960, we single it out only because we 
were invited to review its works. In fact, many of 
the attempts at theory building by political scien- 
tists would be subject to the same type of criticism. 
Many political scientists confronting the task of 
the Committee in 1960 would have approached it 
in the same way. The emphasis in the profession 
is on building intuitively attractive frameworks 
for organizing data, not on identifying significant 
theoretical problems (or puzzles) and presenting 
the propositions in terms of which these problems 
can be resolved, even though the propositions 
may turn out to be empirically false. When propo- 
sitions are developed, those that can be easily con- 
firmed but are difficult to falsify are preferred to 
those that are easy to falsify but difficult to con- 
firm. Many scholars exhibit little interest in 
elaborating the reasoning that lies behind the de- 
velopment of a proposition; persuasive rhetoric 
seems to be preferred. 

These tendencies seem to us to reflect the re- 


9 Crises and Sequences, p. 283. 

9! We recognize that the position we have taken in 
this essay represents a minority view in all of the social 
sciences except economics. For a criticism—very much 
like our own—of the state, of research efforts in psy- 
chology, see Paul E. Meehl, “Theory Testing in Psy- 
chology and Physics: A Methodological Paradox,” Phi- 
losophy of Science, 34 (June, 1967), 103-115. 
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ward structure of the discipline. Scholars soon 
learn the common law” of rescarch propositions: 
to be trivial but true is a virtue if the alternative is 
to be meaningful but false. It takes no detailed 
history of science to point cut the crucial instances 
when science took a majcr step forward as the 
result of a proposition being disproved and the 
theory on which it was tasəd collapsing. The 
phlogiston theory and the ether theory, for ex- 
ample, could only be clearcd away and something 
better developed if unambiguous, falsifiable prop- 
ositions were advanced, with the reasoning be- 
hind them being well articulated. We have our 
phlogiston and ether theories in political science 
but they are partially hidden—implicitly em- 
bedded in grand but loose frameworks. They can- 
not be cleared away until they are made explicit 
and tested. But this activity is not rewarded—in 
terms of money or glory-—when compared to the 
work of presenting a loose framework for or- 
ganizing data. Had the members of the Commit- 
tee set out in 1963 to deve'op a precise and 
rigorous set of coherent propositions which they 
(or others) tested and found to be false, the Com- 
mittee's work would probably have been dis- 
missed, if not derided. Thus, while we are critical 
of the Committee's approach and the published 
products, we attribute responsibility much more 
widely—to the practices and norms of the pro- 
fession as a whole.* 

Even though we have crossed lances at times 
with the authors of Crises and Sequences, we do 
not wish to be dogmatic about our position, and 
certainly we have no intention of directing an 
argument ad hominem. On the question of what is 
the most efficacious way to build theory, we hold 
open the possibility that we might be wrong. But 
we are sincere in our belief that progress in the 
development of a science of political life has been 
hindered by the absence of criticism and contro- 
versy over important, well-defined issues among 
those who are dedicated to the scientific enterprise. 
The history of science is replete with examples of 
advancement that came about as a result of intel- 
lectual disputation among adversaries. We share 
with the members of the Committee tbe goal of 
developing a scientific theory of political develop- 
ment. We hope that our critique will give rise to 
serious discussion which will contribute to the 
achievement of that goal. For our part, we ap- 
proach the disputation in the spirit suggested by 
the Bard of Avon: 


Do as adversaries do in law, 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 


® We wish to acknowledge a special debt to Professor 
Harry Eckstein for contribuzing to our thoughts on the 
reward structure of the discipline. 

8: The Taming of the Shrew, Act I, Scene ii. 


-- 
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Objectivity in Social Science. By Frank Cun- 
ningham. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1973. Pp. 154. $8.50.) 


This slim volume provides a convenient cata- 
log of arguments and counterarguments in- 
voked by those who deny and those who affirm 
the possibility of “objectivity” in social science. 
As such it should be helpful to those profes- 
sional social science practitioners who have 
neither the time nor disposition to pursue all 
the arguments and counterarguments concern- 
ing this issue bruited by real or pretended 
philosophers of science. The book provides 
reasonably adequate accounts of the basic argu- 
ments construed as supporting some one or an- 
other form of “anti-objectivism” culled from 
the works of notables such as Thomas Kuhn, 
Benjamin Lee Whorf, Karl Mannheim, Norman 
Hanson, Peter Winch, Michael Polanyi, P. K. 
Feyeraband and Juergen Habermas. Professor 
Cunningham’s counterarguments to “anti-ob- 
jectivism” are themselves reasonably adequate, 
and generally follow the lines of argument 
articulated by specialists such as Israel Scheffler, 
Ernest Nagel. Richard Rudner, and Adolf 
Gruenbaum. The reader, as a consequence, has 
the opportunity of supplementing, in a sub- 
stantial manner, his repertoire of cognitive re- 
sponses to some of the more interesting ques- 
tions that seem seriously to disturb the con- 
temporary social science community. 

Cunningham’s book is a commendable at- 
tempt to support the claim that there are no 
defensible arguments for maintaining that the 
descriptions and explanations entertained by 
social scientists are somehow “nonobjective” 
functions of the social scientist’s language, 
thoughts or desires regarding them. Cunning- 
ham insists that whatever we know of social 
science practice, social science products, and 
their underlying philosophy of science ra- 
tionale, supports the claim thet social science, 
doss in fact, reveal something of the actual na- 
ture of its subject matter—and further, that 
there is, in principle, a public—that is to say, 
intersubjective—strategy for resolving the truth 
claims of rival empirical theories. 

The book is effectively organized, and the 
principal arguments against scientific, and par- 
ticularly social science, objectivity are collected 
in chapters devoted to arguments from (1) the 
nature and history of science; (2) linguistic 
relativism; (3) perceptual relativism; and (4) 
the special subject matter of social science. 


Arguments and counterarguments are presented 
in an intelligent and intelligible manner. 

The major shortcoming of the book is that 
it is obliged by the very nature of the complex, 
often vague and ambiguous, character of the 
subject matter, to attempt too much. One can 
only accomplish just so much within one hun- 
dred twenty-three pages of text. As a conse- 
quence, there are any number of special, en- 
tailed, subsidiary, and tangential arguments that 
might have been pursued. The entire issue, for 
example, of the “objectivity” of the decision 
rules governing the acceptance or rejection of 
statistical hypotheses (particularly in social sci- 
ence research) is assessed and dismissed in 
about a page. On the other hand, we are some- 
times teased with a suggestion that even moral 
issues might be "objectively" resolved (cf. p. 
11)—but the suggestion is nowhere developed. 
But despite all such qualifiers, Cunningham's 
book, given its size, js admirable. 

There is one curiosity about this book that 
requires comment: it is a book about the ob- 
jectivity of science written by a convinced 
Marxist. To the perverse this might suggest 
something like a convinced Roman Catholic 
writing about the “objectivity” of the Church's 
strictures against birth control. To the less per- 
verse it does suggest some speculation. Would 
Cunningham hold that the "theory" of Karl 
Marx is, in fact, supported by best evidence 
—that evidence that rests on discriminable and 
objective "fact," on rigorous classification and 
typology, on competent explanation, and rea- 
sonably precise and time-conditioned predic- 
tion? Or one might choose to speculate on 
whether Cunningham takes Lenin to be an “ob- 
jective" social scientist and a competent phi'os- 
opher of science. If such questions are not en- 
gaging enough, how about: Is Mao a Marxist 
Social scientist? How about Fidel Castro? Or, 
perhaps to give the entire game away: Is Marx- 
ism the only objectively true social science? 
One day, Professor Cunningham will have to 
write a book about all that. For the time being 
it is enough that he wrote a good book about 
serious matters. That he chose to confound us 
by confessing something about his personal 
faith detracts not in the least from its merits. 
If he is serious about his methodological con- 
victions—and I am sure that he is—he is the 
kind of “Marxist” the academic and scientific 
community could only welcome. 

A. JAMES GREGOR 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Jean Bodin: Verhandlungen der Internationalen 
Bodin Tagung in Miinchen. Edited by Horst 
Denzer. (Munich: Verlag C. H. Beck, 1973. 
Pp. xiv, 547. DM 78) 


Bodin is of course famous, and rightly so, as 
the chief developer of the theory of sovereignty 
in modern times; and it is among the merits of 
Jean Bodin: Verhandlungen der Internationalen 
Bodin Tagung in München, a multi-lingual 
collection of some two dozen essays on Bodin, 
that the reasons for this fame are impressively 
unfolded. One says "developer" and not “inven- 
tor" with good reason: the notion that princeps 
legibus solutus est was a key point in Roman 
law, as F. H. Hinsley has made plain in his fine 
Sovereignty; and Walter Ullmann has shown 
how much of the theory of sovereignty was (at 
least) incipient in some of the arguments 
against Boniface VIII's claims for papal uni- 
versalism in his notorious Unam Sanctum in 
the early 14th century. But Bodin is usually 
taken to have been first to present a fully 
worked out and coherent sovereignty doctrine: 
he defined the sovereign power as that which 
can "give laws unto all and every one of its 
subjects and receive none from them," a power 
which is supreme, and not merely one among 
other law-giving public authorities (the Church, 
various medieval collegia, etc.). Bodin's sov- 
ereign was to be abovz the positive law (as its 
creator) but subject to divine and natural law; 
it was also to respect the fundamental consti- 
tutional laws of the realm and subjects’ prop- 
erty rights. Bodin's sovereign was, in short, 
though the highest and indeed final authority, 
a law-giving authority, not an arbitrary or ca- 
pricious on2; the distinction between absolutism 
and arbitrariness was as important to Bodin as 
it was to be to Bossret's Politique tirée des 
Propres Paroles de l'Écriture Sainte (a book 
which revolves around this very d'stinction). 
Bodin wss first to conceive a nonarbitrary ab- 
solute political power in this sense; he not only 
developed the concept of internal sovereignty 
within a single state, however, but went on to 
deny the existence of a Respublica Christiana 
overarching the various states and to develop a 
new theory of international relations based on 
state autonomy rather than on "universal" in- 
stitutions such as the papacy and the empire. 
Thus Bodin's theory of sovereignty simulta- 
neously undermined the claims to political 
authority of all groups and institutions below 
the level of the national-state and the claims 
of all "universal" institutions above the state 
level. 

It is true enough that Bodin did not have the 
"last word" on sovereignty and that later 
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writers, particularly Hobbes and Rousseau, 
took the doctrine of sovereignty even farther 
than did he. As Robert Derathé shows, in one 
of the best of the essays in Jean Bodin (“Bodin 
dans l'Histoire des Théories de la Sou- 
verainété"), Rousseau dropped Bodin's notion 
that sovereigns must operate within the limits 
of "fundamental!" laws when he urged that "it 
is against the nature of the body politic that 
the sovereign impose upon itself a law which 
it cannot infringe"—though here, of course, 
Rousseau is thinking of the sovereignty of a 
people whose general will is "always right," a 
concept quite foreign to Bodin. It is also true 
that a certain inflexibility in Bodin's theory of 
sovereignty led him to some odd political anal- 
yses: his insistence on the indivisibility of 
sovereignty made him insist that the 16th cen- 
tury Holy Roman Empire was an “aristocracy” 
because the seven electors of the empire chose 
and might depose the emperor, whereas the 
reality of the case was far more complicated, 
involving a mixture of declining feudal monar- 
chy, rising regional states, "free cities" such as 
Hamburg and Lübeck, inter alia. Not even 
Bodin's distinction between "form of state" and 
“form of government" (well treated by Horst 
Denzer in another of the essays, “Bodins Staats- 
formenlehre") made his treatment of German 
politics persuasive. (Voltaire, for all his flip- 
pancy, was nearer the mark when he confined 
himself to saying that the Holy Roman Empire 
was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire.) 
And in the case of a federal polity such as 
Switzerland the inflexibility produced still worse 
effects: sovereignty-doctrines, which rely pre- 
cisely on the notions of ab:oluteness and in- 
divisibility, are hard-pressed to account for ter- 
ritorial divisions of power and for multiple 
political allegiances (hence Bodin's treatment 
of federal systems as "alliances" of "sovereign" 
powers). 

Despite all this, Bodin's theory of sovereignty 
is still taken to be the first full and adequate 
statement and defense of the doctrine; and it 
is at least arguable that the difficulty which 
Bodin faced in trying to explain sixteenth-cen- 
tury German or Swiss politics in terms of in- 
divisible sovereignty was an almost universal 
difficulty in his time—chough his refusal to 
countenance any notion of a "mixed state," 
explained well in the present book by R. J. 
Schoeck's “Bodin’s Opposition to the Mixed 
State and to Thomas More," did not help mat- 
ters. One can further point out, as does Julian 
H. Franklin in one of the most informative 
essays in Jean Bodin (“Bodin and the End of 
Medieval Constitutionalism"), that the theory 
of sovereignty was not altogether accurate even 
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as an account of French politics, since it suc- 
ceeded in “proving” the existence of an ab- 
solute sovereignty in France “only by ignoring 
or distorting considerable evidence pointing to 
a tradition of consent” (p. 166)—a point, in- 
cidentally, made as early as 1677 by Leibniz in 
Chapter 11 of his Caesarinus Fürstenerius, 
which urged that in France "aid is not obtained 
from the clergy, which is the third part of the 
kingdom, by mandates given from the pleni- 
tude of power (as they say), but by demands, 
negotiations, and discussions." 

It would be quite wrong, however, to suggest 
that Jean Bodin treats Bodin’s theory of sov- 
ereignty at the expense of the rest of his 
thought; on the contrary, a generous number of 
pieces is devoted to less familiar Bodinian 
topics. Here one could mention a most per- 
suasive piece, “Bodin and the Idea of Order," 
by W. H. Greenleaf, which draws illuminating 
parallels between Bodin's Six Books of the 
Commonwealth and his less well known 
Method for the Easy Comprehension of Ris- 
tory; three substantial essays on Bodin as an 
historian and as a philosopher of history; and 
an intriguing contribution by Kenneth D. 
McRae entitled “Bodin and the Development of 
Empirical Political Science," which makes the 
plausible point that Bodin was not just describ- 
ing sovereignty (to return to that apparently in- 
escapable subject) but also promoting it. There 
is even a piece by Christopher R. Baxter, “Jean 
Bodin's Daemon and his Conversion to Ju- 
daism," which will present to those familiar 
with Bodin simply as a theorist of sovereignty 
a completely “new” side of his character and 
writings. 

If, though, one had to single out one of these 
essays as most helpful and instructive, one's 
choice might well fall on Raymond Polin’s 
"L'Idée de Republique selon Bodin"—a piece 
which, while laying sufficient stress on the dis- 
tinction between absolutism and arbitrariness, 
and on the notion that a Bodinian sovereign is 
hedged round by natural law, constitutional 
law and private property-rights, dwells at the 
end, as most of the other pieces do not, on what 
sovereignty is worth. And in this assessment 
Polin urges that while it is true that Bodin 
spoke often in the language of "necessity," and 
talked of a political power which was to be 
"abso'ute, infinite, perpetual" he was con- 
cerned that a sovereign "have as much obliga- 
tion as power" and that his power be "in truth, 
a function of his obligation" to create and up- 
hold laws which imitate divine laws (p. 356); 
that a state be possessed not just of absolute 
power but of "a rightful government, well- 
founded and assured public authority, harmo- 
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niously realized justice” (ibid.). Of the two 
dozen essays in Jean Bodin it is arguable that 
Polin’s finds the most adequate equilibrium 
among all of the elements that Bodin valued, 
and puts the question of sovereignty’s value 
above the question of its historical origins— 
though it does not go so far as to ask, with 
Laski, whether the notion of sovereignty has 
not lost whatever utility it might once have had; 
nor to ask, with de Jouvenel, whether the con- 
cept ever had enough validity to offset the 
danger involved in elevating a theory of “ab- 
solute, infinite, perpetual” power to a supreme 
principle of political right. 

It remains to add that the editor, Horst Den- 
zer, has appended to these essays a remarkably 
comprehensive bibliography and an excellent 
index, and that a 72-page “discussion” between 
the authors of the twenty-four essays has been 
appended at the end. Since this discussion pro- 
ceeds in three languages (German, French, 
English), and sometimes in a mixture of sev- 
eral of them—Derathé, for example, sometimes 
answers his German colleagues! arguments in 
German, but makes his own observations in 
French—it will obviously be of use mainly to 
those able to switch languages rapidly. But it 
ought not to be thought that this book is closed 
to those who are not linguists; there are quite 
enough good pieces in English (nine out of 
twenty-four) to warrant the attention of 
readers who know English only. This collection, 
in short, merits careful consideration, and de- 
serves the praise of those interested in Bodin's 
political thought. 

PATRICK RILEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Strategic Interaction. By Erving Goffman. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1969. Pp. 145. $2.95.) 

Erving Goffman has already demonstrated 
his ability to write interestingly on rational 
gamesmanship (see especially The Presentation 
of Self in Everyday Life), and this book will 
not disappoint his readers, Strategic Interaction 
amounts to two long papers, the first one, “Ex- 
pression Games,” and the second bearing the 
title of the book. While certainly linked, the 
two seem most probably to have been written 
separately and simply bound together in this 
volume. No matter, for Professor Goffman has 
stimulating points to make. 

“Expression Games” is a fascinatingly intro- 
spective analysis of the kinds of ploys we may 
all use in “informing” others the way we want 
them informed. How someone else will bzhave 
is a function of what he believes about his op- 
portunities, and about our intentions and char- 
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acter. Goffman shows how we try to alter such 
a person's beliefs to our benefit, how he will in 
turn cross-examine the evidence we thrust at 
him, and how we develop a powerful irtuition 
about ways to get believed despite this cross- 
examination. Getting believed is no mean trick 
even when one is telling the truth, but Goffman 
depicts us all as being more expert than novice 
at it. The author, to prove his point, perhaps 
relies too much on examples drawn from “gee 
whiz" books about World War II subterfuge 
and espionage, some of which might be taken 
with a grain of salt. Yet his basic point is so 
clearly correct for most human interactions 
that he hardly needs the supporting or illustra- 
tive "big war" examples. The propaganda ex- 
pertise we live by may thus rest at the level of 
everyday intuition. Goffman's forte is anzlyzing 
this in explicit and thoughtful detail. His anal- 
ysis parallels some of Robert Jervis's writings 
(especially The Logic of Images in Irterna- 
tional Relations) (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1970) and Thomas 
Schelling's Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1960). 

The author’s style is all the more interesting 
and remarkable because he is an anthropologist 
and socio'ogist by training, rather than an econ- 
omist or political scientist. Sociologists have 
usually tended to stress the inadvertent over 
the premeditated. In Goffman's uncovery of 
and emphasis on conscious behavior and ra- 
tional goal-serving mechanisms, there is thus an 
enthusiasm and excitement which an economist 
(for whom all of this is old hat with a suspicion 
of tautology) more typically might not display. 

The second paper on “Strategic Interaction" 
amounts to an interesting step-by-step explica- 
tion of strategic analysis in social situations as 
intuited in ordinary English. Can one demon- 
strate by any stream of consciousness that we 
rationally pursue explicit goals in such situa- 
tions? Goffman's essay spins out a persuasive 
illustration that we indeed do. One cannot claim 
that Goffman's structures and definition: here 
are thoroughly new or revolutionary, although 
some of his asides on the inputs of sociological 
analysis for the sorting out of game-theoretical 
problem types are important. The essay is valu- 
able because it is so thoroughly readable, and 
profoundly independent, the product of some- 
one working through the conceptual forest 
again, to find very parallel trails. 

Goffman throughout relies heavily on his in- 
tuition, illustrated by examples taken from a 
broad acquaintance with writings in history and 
politics, but never worrying about whether his 
N is large enough to generate some sort of sta- 
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tistical reliability. His problem, as with any 
other believer in strategy, is almost a form of 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle: since it is 
obviously so sensible for actors to pretend to be 
less clever and devious than they really are, we 
must assume that they are more clever and devi- 
ous than they seem. Where the evidence does 
not leak out, assume it, or get it by introspec- 
tion, for the proof of strategy is that one does 
not indeed see all the strategy. 

We may no longer have any shortage of 
lively books on strategic reasoning. Yet anyone 
who felt ill-equipped, for purposes of teaching 
students, or prodding his own research imag- 
ination, would do well to read this book. 

GEORGE H. QUESTER 
Cornell University 


Social Justice and the City. By David Harvey. 
(Baltimore, Md. The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. Pp. 336. $10.50.) 


“Cities . . . are founded upon the exploitation 
of the many by the few" (p. 314). Thus David 
Harvey concludes in this polemical book. He 
observes that a "genuinely humanizing urban- 
ism has yet to be brought into being" (Ibid.). 
The first half of the book considers liberal 
theories of urbanism; the second half formu- 
lates a revolutionary theory. 

First we are told of the difficulties urban 
specialists have in relating decisions affecting 
the spatial form of the city (where will housing 
or means of transportation be located?) with 
decisions affecting the social processes going on 
within the city (employment, welfare services, 
etc.) so as to accomplish some "coherent social 
objective" (p. 50). Both kinds of decision ac- 
tually redistribute income, defined as "all re- 
ceipts which increase an individual's command 
over the use of a society's scarce [man-made as 
well as natural] resources" (p. 53). So both 
may be linked by a conception of social justice 
defined as an equitable distribution of income. 
Presently decisions allocating urban space and 
governing urban social processes tend to cu- 
mulate income advantages for the rich. For ex- 
ample, improvements in public transportation 
enable the affluent to move swiftly from down- 
town to the suburbs. Since the employment op- 
portunities in the suburbs are growing, the im- 
pact on income distribution of the decision to 
build public transportation is regressive; the 
black domestic cannot even find a bus in her 
neighborhood to take her out to the suburbs. 
Worse still, efforts to counteract income in- 
equities seem futile. For example, the effort to 
attract investment funds to inner-city rental 
housing will cause a shortage of investment 
funds for suburban home construction; since 
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the suburbs can afford to do so, they will in- 
crease interest rates and attract these funds 
back to the suburbs. 

The fault of all liberal theories of urbanism 
is that they deal with symptoms; they do not 
deal with underlying causes. “Programmes 
which seek to alter distribution without altering 
the capitalist market structure within which 
income and wealth are generated and distrib- 
uted, are doomed to failure” (p. 110). Thus 
liberal theories of urban phenomena amount to 
an apologetic for the existing inequitable in- 
come distribution (p. 147). For instance, 
present day urban land use theory separates 
the value to the occupier—the use value—from 
the exchange value of land and property. A 
socialist theory is competent to explain why the 
use value of land or property, which should be 
the primary consideration from the point of 
view of social justice, is not. The market econ- 
omy presupposes maintenance of an artificially 
created scarcity of land and property. As long 
as there is scarcity, exchange value will pre- 
dominate over use value. Maximization of ex- 
change value by some groups automatically 
reaps disproportionate benefits for the few (p. 
175). Social justice is unattainable for as long 
as the mechanism responsible for these inequi- 
~ ties—the free market system—is preserved. 
(“The rentier will get that pound of flesh no 
matter what" (p. 191).] 

The city itself, in its totality, is merely a 
convenience for the market system. The con- 
sumers conveniently collected together in the 
; City have needs which can be easily manip- 
ulated; they consume the surplus product of 
capitalist society and by doing so preserve the 
artificial scarcity requisite for high profits for 
a few. The city serves as a repository for the 
surplus value of a capitalist society (p. 231). 
Herein lies the flaw in the free market system: 
"if the rate at which surplus value is being ap- 
propriated at the centre [of the city] . . . ex- 
ceeds the rate at which social product is being 
created, then financial and economic collapse is 
. inevitable" (p. 264). Nor will efforts to restrain 
the monopolistic practices succeed; such efforts 
will simply hasten the inevitable collapse. "A 
more open and individualistic capitalism . . . 
would almost certainlv destroy all civilized 
society" (p. 273). 

Only the socialist view which recognizes that 
social injustice in the city is the inevitable con- 
sequence of inherent flaws in the free market 
system can inspire a theory which is not apol- 
ogetic for the status quo—a revolutionary the- 
ory. And with such a theory the revolutionary 
practice needed for a "genuinely humanizing 
urbanism" (p. 314) may be achieved. "The 
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Chinese and Cuban efforts to promote growth 
with social justice are probably the most signifi- 
cant so far undertaken" (p. 115). ' 

In Harvey’s book, the free market system as- 
sumes a life of its own independent of politics; 


- the political process merely reflects the dom- 


inant economic forces (p. 73). Existing inequi- 
ties are held to be due to the operation of an 
economic mechanism rather than to defective 
political arrangements. Harvey ignores the con- 
nection between racial tensions and urban prob- 
lems. Also, he predicts, without any supporting 
evidence, that labor will be driven to submini- 
mum subsistence levels. (p. 224). 

The critical step in Harvey's argument is his 
definition of income as command over all re- 
sources, manmade as well as natural. Once 
income is defined so roomily, it is easy to view 
all decisions in the city as primarily economic. 
Since there does not seem to be any conspiracy 
orchestrating the growing income inequity, it 
makes sense to attribute the cause to an under- 
lying economic mechanism—the free market 
system. This argument might be credible if and 
only if Harvey demonstrated that the "income" 
inequities he inveighs against are not the result 
of a web of conflicting if not. coordinated 
political judgments. Also, his argument would 
have been strengthened had he defined his view 
of social justice, instead of asserting some- 
what mysteriously that a valid conception of 
social justice can be verified only in practice 
(p. 12). 

A happier scheme of organization might have 
been chosen—some scheme other than forcing 
the reader to struggle along the same paths 
Harvey apparently followed in evolving his 
"revolutionary theory." A coherent statement 
of his thoughts in their final version supported 
with an array of reasons and evidence would 
have made the book more forceful and more 
intelligible. 

The book contains several compelling in- 
sights, yet the nagging doubt remains that it 
reveals more about Harvey's theorizing than 
about socialist theorizing about urbanism. 

PuniP B. Lyons 
House Budget Committee 


Tools for Conviviality. By Ivan Illich. (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1973. Pp. 110. 
$5.95.) 

Ilich, in this his latest book, identifies a 
nearly idyllic future state. This state, the con- 
vivial society, is defined as ". . . a society in 
which modern technologies serve politically 
interrelated individuals rather than managers" 
(p. xxiv). 'The convivial society entails ". . . au- 
tonomous and creative intercourse among per- 
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sons, and the intercourse of persons with this 
environment; ... individual freedom realized in 
personal independence” (p. 11). 

The author is closely identified with the 
Centro de Información y Documentación 
(CIDOC) located in Cuernavaca, Mexico. The 
publications of those associated with CIDOC, 
including Wlich’s Deschooling Society, are 
critical of the structures and institutions of ad- 
vanced capitalist societies. The thesis of Tools 
of Conviviality can be stated simply: Technol- 
ogy, originally a servant of man, is now more 
and more man’s master. Illich finds this tech- 
nologically conditioned lifestyle basically anti- 
convivial and hostile to the full development of 
human potentials. The United States is the 
prime example of an anticonvivial society. 

To make his point about the increasing abuse 
of technology, Illich turns to the field of medi- 
cine. In an oversimplified analysis, he finds that 
doctors early in this century focused much of 
their energy on improvement of the quality of 
life through the use of a limited number of 
medicines and by working for water purifica- 
tion, personal hygiene, and control of rodent- 
transmitted diseases. Since 1955, he holds, the 
doctor-patient relationship has become increas- 
ingly impersonal; doctors spend increasing 
amounts of time treating doctor-induced dis- 
eases and in generating demand for additional 
medical services. Medicine increasingly has be- 
come man’s master rather than man’s servant. 

This evolution from servant to master can 
also be seen in “education, the mails, social 
work, transportation, and even civil engineer- 
ing...” (p. 26). Regrettably, Illich does not 
. attempt an analysis of developments in these 
fields. 

Having made the point that technology 
(tools) can become more master than servant 
of men, Illich proposes to "lay down criteria 
by which the manipulation of people for the 
sake of their tools can be immediately recog- 
nized, and thus to exclude those artifacts and 
institutions which inevitably extinguish a con- 
vivial lifestyle" (p. 14). While his discussion of 
the criteria is confused and rambling, he dces 
include networks of multi-lane highways, strip 
mines, and compulsory school systems as tools 
which "inevitably increase regimentation, de- 
pendence, exploitation, and rob not only the 
rich but also the poor of conviviality" (p. 2€). 

Convinced of the validity of his analysis, 
Illich believes that the possibility of a convivial 
society can be transformed into a political pro- 
Bram if it can be shown that "the structure of 
our tools menaces the survival of mankind. . . 
and that this danger is imminent" (p. 45). 
Rather than show that the apocalypse is near, 
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Illich presents a well-thought-out indictment of 
the evils of industrial development too detailed 
to summarize here. 

The apocalypse, according to Illich, can be 
avoided only by a bureaucratic dictatorship or 
by engaging "in a political process by the use 
of legal and political procedures" (p. 100). The 
latter alternative becomes viable only in the 
context of what Illich calls a "multiple catas- 
trophe," which he defines as a "crisis in the 
industrial mode of production" (p. 107). In 
the face of this catastrophe, a nascent and 
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growing coalition advocating a convivial life- : 


style would emerge as a majority, thus obtain- 
ing control of legal and political structures. 

Illich's politics are as utopian as his vision of 
a convivial society. "No present government 
could restructure society along convivial lines" 
(p. 16). Although Mao's China receives favor- 
able mention, the author contends that "differ- 
ent balances . . . in the distribution of goods 
and services can prevail in societies striving for 
conviviality" (p. 24). His notion of an impend- 
ing multiple catastrophe in industrial societies 
is not convincing. Tools of Conviviality does, 
however, provide a brief and insightful critique 
of the problems of overindustrialization. Would 
that Illich had written more on that subject! 

GAYLE AVANT 

Baylor University 


Guillotine in the Wings: A New Look at the 
French Revolution and lts Relevance to 
America Today. By Alex Karmel. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. Pp. 237. $6.95.) 


It is difficult to tell whether this book is 
harder on the French Revolution or on 
"America today." In any case, it is a literary 
tribute to the banality of relevance. Karmel has 
written his account for those who "tend to think 
of the French Revolution as a bolt of lightning 
across the sky of history" (p. 3) and for those 
who believe it was "all blood and gore and 
heads popping into baskets" (p. 4). Having 
made clear that bolts of lightning and heads 
popping were the least of it, and having set the 
record straight on certain other crucial issues 
(e.g., “everyone gets older every year...” and 
*one nice thing about time, it moves only for- 
ward") (p. 15) of more concern to historians 
than social scientists no doubt, he gets down to 
the real business at hand: a "new look" at the 
“original granddaddy of all revolutions” (p. ix). 

Presumably because of his commitment to 
relevance, Karmel has dispensed with the usual 
paraphernalia of scholarship—footnotes, ref- 
erences, bibliography—leaving the reader to 
trust in his rather unique credentials (several 
novels and a "fictional autobiography of Restif 
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de la Bretonne.” Relevance supplies what schol- 
arship has denied: “Joe McCarthy,” for ex- 
ample, turns out to be "the portrait of a twen- 
tieth century Robespierre" (p. 69); Marat, on 
the other hand, “would have understood and 
applauded the prison revolt at Attica” (p. 115). 
Louis himself, for all “his good intentions . . . 
made a mess of everything" (p. 66)—an asser- 
tion which, I must admit, hardly seems to re- 
quire documentation. Not that Karmel's ac- 
count is exclusively ad hominem. Relevant ideas 
also receive attention. We learn, for example, 


' that the idea of Rousseau's General Will was 


"one of those abstract ideas tucked away in 
philosophical works that can be dynamite with 
a long fuse" (p. 105). Indeed (shades of J. L. 
Talmon?), “the whole mentality of the modern 
totalitarian state was created overnight" (p. 
161). Of course it took some time for this to 
be recognized because "there was no six o'clock 
news in Paris in 1793." This latter datum, 
though it will come as a revelation only to the 
"bolt of lightning" crowd, is a useful con- 
textualist reminder to fans of Lovejoy who are 
forever reading universal themes into particular 
times and events. At least I think it is. 
Toward the end of his remarkable rampage 
through history, Karmel confesses that he has 
"been led to use the kind of language that be- 
longs more properly to fiction," presumably to 
explain such "language" as this: "even the most 
kinky forms of sex antedaté Neil Armstrong's 
setting foot on the ch^ste bo:om of Diana” 
(p. 227). (Relevance accounts for the subject, 
my point is the style). But Karmel does not 


* do himself justice. For Guillotine in the Wings 


is not to be judged by the standards of histor- 
ical fiction, much less the quaint requisites of 
serious scholarship. Its unusual virtues belong 
to an entirely different genre whose parameters 
are defined by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer historical 
spectaculars and the modern pulp novel. The 
American Political Science Review ought per- 
haps in the future to assign such works to Rex 
Reed for review. Or Spiro Agnew. 
BENJAMIN R. BARBER 


, Rutgers University 


The Great Jackass Fallacy. By Harry Levinson. 
(Boston, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1973. Pp. 178. $7.00.) 

The Thomas Henry Carroll-Ford Foundation 
Distinguished Visiting Professorship of Business 
Administration at Harvard University was held 
by Harry Levinson from 1968-1972. During 
this period, Professor Levinson produced three 


. books, in addition to the one being reviewed. 


Books that have artful titles, and that repre- 
sent an integration of previously published 
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papers, are often less than able contributions to 
knowledge. This book is a happy exception to 
that rule. . 

Professor Levinson has made a significant 
effort in this book to present sound conceptual 
designs which add to the ever-growing litera- 
ture in organization theory and behavior. Much 
of the book is based upon past articles pub- 
lished in the Harvard Business Review and in 
other journals. One new chapter (chapter 11) 
has been added. E 

From his long experience in organizational 
psychology, Levinson suggests that the dom- 
inant philosophy of motivation in American 
management is that of reward and punishment. 
In effect, this is an image of a carrot at one 
end and a stick at the other. The central figure 
of that image is a jackass to be manipulated 
and controlled. One may assume that in many 
instances university administrators and leaders 
of public and private bureaucracies hold this 
view. Organizational administrators assume that 
they are dealing with jackasses who are stub- 
born, stupid, and willful. Those who exercise 
leadership in organizations, and who operate 
within reward-punishment assumptions, imply 
that they have control over others, and that 
these individuals are in a jackass position in 
their relationships to them. 

Levinson presents his own theoretical frame- 
work within whicli alternatives to the jackass 
fallacy can produce effective organizational 
effort. His main theoretical assumption is that 
of psychological man, which is based upon the 
product of four interacting forces (1) psycho- 
logical motivation, (2) social role encompassed 
in the concept of work, (3) a modal organiza- 
tion structure within which people work, and 
(4) a broader ethos within which people func- 
tion. 

This book makes several worthwhile theoret- 
ical contributions to current organizational 
analysis. First, several parts of it deal with the 
implications of the emotional toxicity of work 
and of the responses of organization members 
to middle age and to loss. Given the fascination 
with change, planned or otherwise, which tends 
to dominate the present state of organizational 
knowledge, this book clearly argues that all 
change is a form of loss. Loss engenders im- 
portant psychological and physiological conse- 
quences. Persons who suffer loss tend to recoup 
their losses and compensate for them. Second, 
two important recent theoretical approaches to 
organizational theory, Management By Objec- 
tives (MBO) and Organizational Development 
(OD), are systematically analyzed by Levinson. 
Many analysts have already raised the issue 
about whose objectives are determinants of 
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managerial philosophies as posited by MBO. 
We are aware that responsible practitioners of 
MBO are recasting its original assumptions. 
Certainly the objectives of an organization must 
be formulated by those at varied levels of the 
hierarchy, and not only by those at the top. 
In Levinson’s view, MBO misses the whole 
human point. He suggests that OD often fails 
to engage in genuine organizational diagnosis. 
Its techniques are too often ad hoc and are 
based upon expedient assumptions. A diagnosis 
would require a comprehensive examination of 
the client’s system. Interestingly, Levinson as- 
serts that there is no systematic body of knowl- 
edge about organizational development. Recent 
volumes on OD have spent too much time try- 
ing to answer the question of whether or not 
OD is merely a fad. Third, Levinson deals 
perceptively with the problem of revitalizing a 
bureaucracy, with special focus upon the De- 
partment of State. Building upon the work of 
Argyris and others, he makes several pertinent 
points: (1) Bureaucracies cannot be changed 
from the outside, and (2) if bureaucracies can- 
not be changed by the top, by the inside or by 
the outside, the only conditions under which 
they can be changed is when there is pressure 
from all three. A mechanism of simultaneous 
task forces will bring the organization face to 
face with its realities. These realities would 
include the degree of support required from 
the consultant, the level of competence and skill 
to effect change, and the capacity to master 
problems. 

This volume can be compared to the work 
of Chester Barnard in terms of its wisdom and 
ultimate contribution to organizational theory. 
It is to be hoped that those who did not read 
its parts when they were originally published 
will avail themselves of the materials contained 
in this book. 

EDWARD R. PADGETT 
University of Cincinnati 


D Liberalismo in un Mondo in Trasforma- 
zione. By Nicola Matteucci. (Bologna: So- 
cietà Editrice I1 Mulino, 1972. Pp. 266. Lire 
3,000.) 

What is liberalism? Will any two scholars 
ever agree on an answer? Probably, if we are 
flexible enough in our characterization of this 
important movement. We American political 
scientists generally know what we mean by lib- 
eralism (with a small "1"), assuming that we 
have a modicum of familiarity with the history 
of political thought (admittedly a generous as- 
sumption in some quarters). We will have read 
Frederick Watkins, Guido de Ruggiero, and 
John Hallowell, and from them and others we 
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will know that, at its best, liberalism is that 
broad political outlook, commencing roughly 
with Grotius and Locke, and going through -~ 
various transformations in response to different 
challenges, which welcomes the secularization 
of political life, individualism, consent, peaceful 
change, limited government, and moderation in 
all things. 

Professor Matteucci, who holds the chair in 
the History of Political Doctrines at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, is well qualified to reassess 
the condition of liberalism in the light of its 
contemporary situation. He has written on de ; 
Tocqueville, Mcllwain, and constitutionalism 
and possesses an excellent grasp of the litera- 
ture on liberalism, both European and Amer- 
ican. He has drawn inspiration from one of the 
greatest liberal minds of this century, Bene- 
detto Croce. 

Matteucci's book is felicitously written; its 
argument is urbane and undoctrinaire. None- 
theless, for all its merits, the volume fails to 
give a sustained treatment of a few major 
themes. Instead, it flits briefly over a number 
of topics, both historical and contemporary, 
leaving the impression that the book lacks suffi- 
cient unity and depth to be accounted a major 
contribution. 

One of the interesting subjects to which the 
author does devote more space than he does to 
others is the "challenge" which industrial or 
technological society holds for contemporary 
liberalism. Matteucci is eloquent in his advo- 
cacy of a "multi-dimensional society" over 
against the "one-dimensional society" of the 
messianic technocrats. He accurately assesses 
the ideas of St.-Simon, Comte, and their con- 
temporary apostles, however, beneficent in in- 
tention, to be profoundly illiberal in their prem- 
ises and in the results of those premises in the 
society in which we live. 

Matteucci is right: everything vonsidered, 
liberalism is the most decent, humane, ade- 
quate, and tolerant of the various political 
doctrines to appear in the modern period. It 
has endured for at least three hundred years 
and, as he suggests on pp. 73-74, has resisted, , 
with considerable success, three great "chal- 
lenges”: those of political absolutism (in the 
eighteenth century), the "social question" (in 
the nineteenth century), and totalitarianism (in 
the first half of our own century). But will 
present-day liberalism be adequate to meet the 
challenge of "postindustrial" society, and the 
threat of the technocratic ethos to mobilize all 
desires, structures, and symbols in the name of 
the latest idols: productive efficiency and tech- 
nical rationality? 

These considerations are practical in nature, 
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and they raise the question of whether liberal- 
ism is a doctrine responding to the exigencies 

* of the political struggle or a philosophy capa- 
ble of transcending the immediate priorities of 
that struggle in order to consider the perennial 
features of the human condition. If liberalism 
is primarily a doctrine responding to immediate’ 
crises, then its conclusions, however effective 
practically, must theoretically have only partial 
validity, because they are inevitably responses 
to those immediate challenges and are condi- 
tioned by them. To understand why conserva- 

: tives and radicals, for example, in vastly differ- 
ent ways find the liberal doctrine of man and 
society deficient would require a noetically criti- 
cal perspective, which is to say a perspective 
different from that of even a most intelligent 
liberal publicist such as Professor Matteucci. 

DANTE GERMINO 

University of Virginia 


Imperialism and Revolution: An Essay for 
Radicals. By Bernard S. Morris. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1973. Pp. 81. 
$5.00, cloth; $1.95, paper.) 


This is another product of the Vietnam war, 
an echo of the passionate debates and protests 
which rocked the campuses only a few years 
ago but now seem to belong to another age. 
Professor Morris writes as though he were 
speaking to a group of indignant students, ac- 
cepting as much of their case as possible and 
using some of their language while gently ex- 

, Plaining that the Leninist theory of imperialism 
as expansion dictated by monopoly capitalism 
really won’t wash in the case of Vietnam. The 
refutation is mild; Lenin’s political interpreta- 
tion, which in an exact science would hardly 
merit the designation of “theory,” is left seem- 
ing less logically deficient than it really is. The 
neo-Marxist theory of imperialism, he avers, is 
“the best we have” (p. 26). The author then 
proceeds to take apart George Liska’s 1967, 
and now outdated, rationalization of the Ameri- 
can role as world keeper of law and order. 

; Morris, like the protesters, was profoundly 
moved by the wrongness of the American ac- 
tions in Vietnam, impatient with the militariza- 
tion of United States foreign policy, and doubt- 
ful of improvement without fundamental 
change in American society. He gloomily felt 
that the public had been so brainwashed that 
“change indeed seems almost impossible” (p. 
57), and that “the governing class has become 
so powerful as to cast doubts on the viability 
of the democratic process . . .” (p. 35) Revolu- 
tion is hence the secondary theme of the book. 
Unhappily, he does not find in neo-Marxism or 
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anywhere else a real promise of radical change; 
and he concludes with a wan hope of a new 
consciousness, 4 la Charles Reich. 

This is all well written and generally well 
pondered, and the points made are mostly un- 
exceptionable. But it does not tell us much. It 
is dubious reification to treat “imperialism” as 
a coherent, analyzable phenomenon. Many 
reprehensible actions of stronger states in rela- 
tion to weaker ones may be called “imperialis- 
tic," but it is not clear that they necessarily 
have much in common. Professor Morris con- 
cedes (p. 50) that Roman imperialism, which 
had nothing to do with capitalism, was a very 
different breed from what he sees as American 
imperialism; but he does not discuss whether 
the colony grabbing of the late nineteenth 
century was really of a kind, in motives and 
methods, with the American role in Southeast 
Asia or the “neo-colonialism” through which 
Third World economies are dominated by for- 
eign, largely American corporations without 
specific action by the American government. 
He notes (p. 39) David Landes's definition of 
imperialism as “a multifarious response to a 
common opportunity that consists simply in a 
disparity of power." But this is so broad as to 
be uninteresting; and it allows any action of 
the stronger power to be called imperialistic. 

The whole discussion, in any case, has be- 
come passé with extraordinary rapidity as the 
U.S., chastened by the Vietnam nonsuccess, 
pulls inward. If this nation spent the past gen- 
eration, during which it possessed always over- 
whelming economic power and usually over- 
whelming military potential, in empire-building, 
there is little to show for it, politically or 
economically. Almost powerless Arab countries 
have demonstrated how they can not only man- 
handle the supposedly dominant giant corpora- 
tions but send a chill through the economy of 
the whole Western world; and the mighty im- 
perialists hesitate even to mutter about counter- 
measures. No one can feel certain that pre- 
modern ways of thinking may not lure policy 
makers one day to new interventions, but the 
problems to which Professor Morris addresses 
himself no longer seem to be the great issues of 
the day. 

ROBERT G. WESSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Modern Organizational Theory: Contextual, En- 
vironmental, and Socio-Cultural Variables. 
Edited by Anant R. Negandhi. (Kent, Ohio: 
The Kent State University Press, 1973. Pp. 
404. $10.00.) 

The twenty-two papers which comprise the 
present volume grew out of a series of four 
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annual conferences held by the Comparative 
Administration Research Institute at Kent State 
University between 1968 and 1971. At these 
meetings scholars in the field of organizational 
theory presented a wide variety of viewpoints 
in papers and discussions examining the impact 
of size, technology, environmental, and socio- 
cultural variables on organizational structure, 
behavior patterns, and effectiveness. Selected 
and edited in light of the discussion they gen- 
erated, these papers provide a valuable survey, 
through both theoretical and empirical studies, 
of the currently developing research strategies 
and theories of organization. 

The votume is divided into four parts. Each 
part comprises a number of original papers as 
well as a number of critical appraisals. 

Part I is entitled “Contextual Variables: Size, 
Technology, Ownership, and Dependence." 
Here we find papers by Arlyn J. Melcher, 
Derek Pugh and Diana Pheysey, Charles Per- 
row, and Joan Woodward. 

The first two papers are focussed generally 
on the impact of size, hierarchical structure, 
spatial-physical-temporal factors, leadership 
style, information flow, and control mech- 
anisms upon organizational behavior and ef- 
fectiveness. The latter two are concerned pri- 
mari'y with a definition of the concept of tech- 
nology and the specific impact of technological 
factors on organizational functioning. 

Part II is entitled "Environmental Variables 
and Interorganizational Focus." Included here 
are papers by Louis C. Gawthrop, Basil S. 
Georgopoulus, Jay W. Lorsch, Roland L. Wer- 
ren, et al., Mark Lefton, together with a paper 
jointly authored by Paul E. White, Sol Levine, 
and George J. Vlasak. 

The first two papers, by Gawthrop and 
Georgopoulus, explore the implications of 
major social and technical changes, both cur- 
rent and prospective, on governmental bureau- 
cracy and hospitals, respectively. The next 
paper, by Lorsch, explores the effect of differ- 
ing market and technological conditions on or- 
ganizational structures and effectiveness. The 
fourth paper, by Warren and colleagues, ex- 
plores the complex pattern of relationships be- 
tween public school administration offices, 
health and welfare planning councils, commun- 
ity action agencies, as well as other so-called 
"community decision organizations." Lefton's 
essay explores the consequences for organiza- 
tional behavior arising out of the specific in- 
terests which given organizations have in their 
client-organizations. The final essay, by White, 
Levine, and Vlasak, elaborates upon the utility 
of "exchange theory" for understanding inter- 
action among social organizations. 
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Part YII appears under the heading: "Socio- 
Cultural Variables." It includes papers by 
Michel Crozier, Pjotr Hesseling, Richard N. 
Farmer, and, not least, a paper by Anant R. 
Negandhi, the editor of the present volume. 

The paper by Crozier depicts the manner in 
which the power relationship in organizational 
settings is influenced by the sociocultural char- 
acteristics of the people involved in such re- 
lationships. The second paper, by Hesseling, 
reports on a multi-national study designed to 
cast new light upon the impact of four inde- 
pendent variables, namely, ecology, culture, - 
technology, and the powsr structure, on orga- 
nizational behavior and effectiveness. The essay 
by Farmer presents a classification schema by 
means of which various sociocultural, eco- 
nomic, political, legal, and educational factors 
influence organizational practice and effec- 
tiveness, And while this paper is cast on a 
macro analytical level, the last paper in this 
section, by Negandhi, attempts an alternative 
micro level conceptual scheme with which to 
examine the impact of environmental, socio- 
cultural, and organizational variables on man- 
agement practices and effectiveness. 

The fourth and final part is presented under 
the rubric: "Introducing Change in Complex 
Organizations." Here we find papers by Gene 
W. Dalton, and Berton H. Kaplan, respectively. 
The former paper by Dalton marshalls the 
available evidence showing that significant al- 
terations of individual behavior patterns are 
possible. The essay by Kaplan explores the 
problem of how the traditional bureaucratic 
model will have to be modified in order to 
adapt to the changes taking place in modern 
society. 

Included also in this section is a short epi- 
logue entitled "Beyond the Present Trends," by 
the editor, Negandhi, in which he shares his 
critical concerns for the future direction of or- 
ganizational research. Negandhi deplores the 
prevailing emphasis upon structure at the ex- 
pense of function, the apparent lack of concern 
about the linkages between important variables, 
and the general lack of interest in the processes : 
by means of which organizations adapt and 
cope with environmental forces. 

With all of this one can concur most heartily. 
For it appears that organizational theorists, as 
here represented, regrettably share with their 
sociological compeers a decided preference for 
methodological viability at the expense of the- 
oretical adequacy, and for correlational rather 
than causal study designs. The reader will 
search in vain for any evidence of movement 
toward a processual approach which recognizes 
that any given item of behavior may very well 
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have both multiple causes and multiple conse- 
quences. 

But despite the numerous shortcomings and 
limitations of the present collection of orga- 
nizational studies, there is some warrant for 
both gratitude and optimism. For it does appear 
that the crucial image of an organization situ- 
ated in an environment of other organizations 
to which adaptations must be made has at long 
last been permanently established in both or- 
ganizational and administrative theory. This 
notion, having been forcefully and dramatically 
- brought to stage-center, will hopefully inform 
and illumine the formulation of future research 
studies in ways that more effectively meet the 
criticisms of prevailing research designs and ap- 
proaches. And to the extent that this constitutes 
a realistic expectation, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that political science in some or all of 
its specialized focii of inquiry, can look forward 
to an increasingly more effective rapprochement 
with a sociology of organization and adminis- 
tration. 

HENRY ZENTNER 
The University of Calgary, Canada 


The Concept of Representation. By Hanna 
Fenichel Pitkin. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1972. Pp. 323. $8.50, cloth; 
$3.65, paper.) 


Hanna Pitkin’s volume on the concept of 
representation is the crowning achievement of 
many years of hard effort—a fine example of 
Hegel’s Anstrengung des Begriffs. It encom- 
. passes the work of many others, and does so 
ably and fairly. It promises to become a classic 
in this central and important concept of politi- 
cal theory and related fields. Its writing is 
condensed and the presentation of difficult 
issues clear. A masterlv treatment of which I 
can say that I would be proud to have done 
it. Not that I agree with all Professor Pitkin 
says; far from it. 

Pitkin starts with a careful presentation and 
analysis of Hobbes's handling of representation. 
She designates it as the authorization approach, 
which starts from the individual but leaves 
Hobbes' individualism unanalyzed. I regret this, 
because it leaves the problems which she 
rightly points out as shortcomings of Hobbes's 
approach without solution. Hence, the reader 
is not told clearly that Hobbes is wrong. What 
was needed here was a deeper inquiry into the 
phenomenon of authority — political authority 
as rational elaboration. [For a more detailed 
statement of what is involved, see my Man and 
His Government which appesred in 1963 and 
might have helped Professor Pitkin in strength- 
ening and clarifying her position.] Unfortu- 
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nately, like so many political scientists, she 
uses the term "authority" uncritically, and as 
it is customary in the legal tradition [see my 
Tradition and Authority]. Y find myself handi- 
capped here by my own work which laid a 
firmer foundation for representation than did 
the authors with whom she is primarily con- 
cerned. She justifiably defends herself against 
the accusation of being preoccupied with words, 
but tends to fall into the related error of being 
preoccupied with one word without regard to 
the family to which it belongs. 

Her neat tracing of representation to its 
classical origins might usefully have been im- 
plemented by some attention to the question 
of why the Greek and Roman thinkers when 
confronted by the fact of representation did 
not explore its nature. The oft-remarked failure 
of the Greeks in the field of federalism is di- 
rectly related to their lack of insight into the 
potentialities of representation. (Rome's failure 
is less often commented upon, but even more 
glaring and disastrous in accepting empire as 
the only solution of the problems which ter- 
ritorial expansion created.) 

Professor Pitkin is laudably explicit in her 
critical comments upon the popular misuse of 
terms like representative government. Such 
terms have been important weapons in the 
Anglo-American armory of propagandistic 
manipulation of analytic terms. ( Another strik- 
ing example of this propensity is the talk about 
"rigid" versus flexible constitutions in adulation 
of parliamentary representation.) She rightly 
insists that in one perspective, every govern- 
ment is representative; she might have added 
that in another, none are. Yet, realistic political 
analysis has to face the question of more or 
less. Is Nixon (or any other public official) 
always representative to the same degree? If 
not, what explains the change? What, in other 
words, constitutes the representativeness of 
representatives? Is there some empirical ground 
for calling a proportional representation scheme 
more representative than another? Pitkin offers 
sane and insightful comments on these matters 
so hotly disputed and so fanatically proclaimed 
over the years. Here again I regret her failure 
to penetrate deeper than her single focus; for 
since the argument is conventionally cast in 
terms of "justice," what makes one representa- 
tion more just than another or indeed more 
anything? There is a lack here of sensitivity to 
the quantitative dimension of representation. 
I am no fanatic of the quantitative approach, 
to be sure; but I do maintain that it is a signifi- 
cant perspective yielding new insights. This is 
as true for representation as for other basic is- 
sues of politics. An interesting practical illus- 
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tration is found in federal orders. Is it vital 
that the component units are represented ac- 
cording to their size, or may they have equality 
regardless of their size? Involved here is the 
familiar issue of one vote for each person. The 
U.S. is not the only federal system which for 
expediency’s sake has been run on the basis of 
disregard for such numerical equality, and will 
continue to do so, despite the Supreme Court’s 
preference for the “one man, one vote” princi- 
ple. 

In addition to its other great merits the book 
is well printed and provided with a good index 
and a bibliography. The latter is by no means 
complete; I missed some authors who have de- 
voted much labor to the study of representa- 
tion: Dolf Sternberger, formerly professor at 
Heidelberg; and Gerhard Leibholz, former fed- 
eral judge at Karlsruhe and Professor at Goet- 
tingen. East European authors are almost en- 
tirely missing. It is a minor blemish in a work 
so thorough in its learning and so painstaking 
in its scholarship. I wish that Professor Pitkin 
might find time to explore the concrete experi- 
ence of federal systems, past and evolving. 
More especially the European Common Mar- 
ket needs her analysis, and so does Federal 
Germany. And what about our own Puerto 
Rico? Is Puerto Rico properly represented as 
an associated free state? What about her resi- 
dent commissioner? Popular election of this 
vital representative is supposed to solve the 
problems of Puerto Rico’s representation. Does 
it? Finally what about the UN? Are the US 
and Nicaragua equal? And if not, how can 
they be properly represented? 

CARL J, FRIEDRICH 
Harvard University 
and Institut Belge de Science Politique, 
Bruxelles 


Sex-Pol: Essays, 1929-1934. By Wilhelm Reich. 
Edited by Lee Baxandall. (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1966, 1971, 1972. Pp. 378. 
$10.00.) 


Political scientists, if they have heard of 
Reich at all, mistakenly associate him with 
sexual libertinism, or the notorious orgone 
therapy, for the promotion of which through 
the mails Reich was sentenced to a term in the 
Lewisburg federal penitentiary (where he died 
in 1957 at the age of sixty). If one regularly 
sat in a so-called orgone box, Reich believed, 
one could recapture the vital life energy that 
had been lost, and by that means regain health 
and productivity. The orgone itself, in effect, 
not to be confused with what Freud meant by 
libido, was orgastic potency in quantifiable 
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form; unlike most of the early psychoanalysts, 
Reich recognized that ejaculation and orgastic 


potency are not identical. By now this finding ™ 


is broadly accepted, but where Reich went 
wrong was to assume that orgastic energy was, 
like electricity, something that constantly was 
being released into the atmosphere and there- 
fore could be recaptured. The orgone box al- 
legedly trapped this energy before it could be 
further depleted, and returned it to the body. 

It is of interest that this Reichian excursion 
into input-output analysis, if I may use that 
overworked expression, with reference to the 
psychobiophysiology of sex nowhere is men- 
tioned by Sex-Pol editor Lee Baxandall or by 
Professor Bertell Ollman (who wrote an intro- 
duction). Nor do we learn anything about 
Reich’s significant contributions to psycho- 
analytic theory or his repudiation toward the 
end of his life of much of what he had earlier 
believed about the relationship between sex 
and politics. Indeed the few references to 
Reich's troubled memberships in the German 
Communist Party (which ended with his expul- 
sion in 1933), and in the International Psycho- 
analytic Association (from which he was ex- 
pelled in 1934), are incorrect or misleading. 
Reich was in trouble with some of the leading 
figures in the IPA, although not apparently 
with Freud himself, long before he published 
The Mass Psychology of Fascism in 1933, and 
it is irresponsible if not dishonest of Professor 
Ollman to imply that his expulsion owed some- 
thing, "as difficult as it is to believe today," to 


the IPA's hoping "to make their peace with . 


fascism." No doubt some of the German mem- 
bers of the Association wished to avoid diffi- 
culties, but such wishes were doomed from the 
beginning even apart from the fact that Jews 
were prominent in psychoanalytic circles. Be- 
tween psychoanalysis, which can not be under- 
stood except in the context of the Judaic- 
Christian tradition, and the paganism and ni- 
hilism of Naziism, or looked at another way, 
between the eros of Freud and the thanatos of 
Hitler, there could be no common ground, and 


with the exception of Jung, who cooperated ' 


with Goering until 1940, no prominent psycho- 
analyst went over to the Nazis. 

Baxandall, of course, is much less interested 
in presenting Reich's credentials as either a 
Marxist or a psychoanalyst than in establishing 
him as the major theorist of sexual politics. 
“The Imposition of Sexual Morality” stresses 
the connection between capitalism and sexual 
repression and because this assumed relation- 
ship is crucial in the thinking of such apostles of 
revolution and/or counterculture as Roszak, 
Slater, Charles Reich, Goodman, and Marcuse, 
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among others, it merits careful reading. “Politi- 

cizing the Sexual Problem of Youth.” which 
mKfirst appeared in 1932, seems rather dated to- 
day despite the efforts of Ollman to make it 
appear both topical and relevant. (How many 
present-day Marxists really believe that "If you 
want to be rid of your sexual troubles, fight for 
socialism. Only through socialism can you 
achieve sexual joie de vivre"?) Reich's essay 
*Dialectical Materialism and Psychoanalysis" 
is rather heavy going, and the remaining essays 
are more or less typical of much Marxist writ- 
ing of the ’thirties, e.g.. on the need to arouse 
the sleeping masses and inspire class conscious- 
ness in the labor movement. Perhaps I missed 
something along the way, but while reading 
these pieces I was more inclined to join the 
masses asleep than to arouse them. 

The impact of Reich's central thesis about 
the relationship between capitalism and sexual 
repression is very different. Here Reich took 
issue with Freud's position in Civilization and 
Its Discontents (1930) that sexual repression 
was the inevitable price paid for cultural de- 
velopment, by arguing in accordance with 
Marxist principles that sexual morality like 
everything else was determined by economic 
forces and the material condition of society. 
Reich argued, in essence that sexual repression 
was the means by which the capitalist class 
gained control of the unconscious of the 
masses, and through this control insured that 
the will to rebel would be too inhibited and 
crippled ever to assert itself in a decisive man- 
ner. Indeed, the masses would never even know 
that thev were being manipulated through the 
agency of sexual morality, believing, instead, 
that morality was grounded in religion, health, 
the preservation of the family, the sanctity of 
womanhood, etc. 

Whatever one may think of Reich’s assump- 
tion that sexual health is possible only under 
socialism, it is by no means certain that he was 
wrong about the relationship between sexual 
repression and submission to authority. There 
is some empirical evidence (an unpublished 
Study by Lasswell and Rogow) that individuals 
who suffer from a varietv of psychosexual con- 
flicts are more apt to identify with established 
institutions and disassociate themselves from 
those who challenge such institutions, than in- 
dividuals who suffer much less or not at all 
from psychosexual conflicts. In other words, it 
is possible that sexual repression does work in 
support of the authority institutions of society; 
whatever the ideology in terms of which they 
justify themselves. Certainly those ridden by 
anxiety and guilt do not make good revolution- 
aries, whether for social justice under capital- 
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ism or freedom and democracy under com- 
munism. 

Were Reich alive today he would insist prob- 
ably that there is no such person as a good 
revolutionary, .and no such thing as a socialist 
society. Well before the end of his life Reich 
had ceased to think of himself as either a 
Marxist or a psychoanalyst in the usual sense, 
and instead, according to Charles Rycroft, had 
become a virulent anti-Communist and fervent 
admirer of Eisenhower. He apparently believed 
that his views about sexual repression had been 
perverted into “a free-for-all fucking epidemic” 
(Rycroft, New York Review, December 4, 
1969), and he was lonely, bitter, and more 
than a little paranoid, to judge from an inter- 
view with Reich conducted by Kurt R. Eissler 
in October, 1952. As Reich remained self-exiled 
and remote in his Maine retreat, his recollec- 
tions of the past became distorted, and his 
thought processes bizarre. Those who create in 
terrible loneliness, working in isolation from 
the mainstream or any tributary, are no less 
likely to hallucinate and lose touch with reality 
than those who live alone in bare rooms. In 
the United States, the fate of the dissident 
typically is not prison or a labor camp, as in 
the Soviet Union, but a kind of solitary con- 
finement that can break him just as effectively 
as a term in jail. It is tempting but futile to 
speculate what might have become of Reich 
and psychoanalysis had he been allowed to re- 
main within the Freudian circle, or what would 
have been the effect on Marxism had Reich 
been regarded by the Third International as a 
leading theoretician. Perhaps the end would 
have been the same. In any case, the tragedy 
of Reich's final years speaks for itself. 

ARNOLD A. Rocow 
City University of New York 


An Introduction to Positive Political Theory. 
By William H. Riker and Peter C. Orde- 
shook. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. 387. $11.95.) 

Seen in the broad*st possible terms, politics 
is a social method for generating collective de- 
cisions from divergent and often discordant in- 
dividual preferences. In this respect, it re- 
sembles economics. Every basic economics text 
emphasizes that three major allocative decisions 
—what to produce, how much to produce, and 
for whom—can be analyzed as the result of 
households, firms, and governments choosing 
to exchange goods and services in a variety 
of organizational settings that combine to form 
the web of interactive relationships abstractly 
called economic markets. Drawing much of 
their inspiration and specific technique from 
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scholars working on the ragged seam dividing 
politics from economics, Professors Riker and 
Ordeshook view the study of politics as arid 
and intellectually uninteresting unless it incor- 
porates a theory of rational choice as a set of 
fundamental axioms from which more special- 
ized theoretical propositions may be deduced. 
An Introduction to Positive Political Theory 
springs from the premise that human beings 
consciously strive to produce collective out- 
comes at least broadly consistent with their 
personal preferences. Without this crucial 
premise, Riker and Ordeshook claim, political 
science can never be more than a loose amal- 
gamation of weak empirical correlations which 
present political activity as the mechanical re- 
flex of class position, childhood training, or 
social location in various hierarchies or groups. 
Whatever theory emerges from this inductive 
method they hold, is nothing more than a com- 
pendious restatement of the latest empirical 
findings. 

As might be expected from the books and 
articles they have previously published, Riker 
and Ordeshook are preoccupied with collecting 
and integrating bits and snippets of theories 
dealing with the summation and transformation 
of individual preference orderings into au- 
thoritative collective decisions having the force 
of law. (There is nothing novel about this theo- 
retical focus; it has been a staple of political 
theory since Plato.) In my judgment, these 
chapters form the most solid and substantial 
portion of the book. The chapter dealing with 
Arrow’s paradox is the clearest exposition of 
the General Impossibility Theorem I have ever 
seen in print. Although their conclusions are 
somewhat guarded, Riker and Ordeshook sug- 
gest that attempts to guarantee the transitivity 
of social choices by organizing vote-selling 
markets (logrolling) are likely to misfire. Log- 
rolling is methodologically indefensible unless 
one introduces cardinal utility numbers which 
can be interpersonally compared and summed. 
They are skeptical of the von Neumann-Mor- 
genstern technique for transforming an ordered 
set of preference ranking into an interval scale 
measuring intensities of preference, a point of 
view which I share. It is important to note that 
the rejection of cardinal utility numbers renders 
the use of mixed strategies in game-theoretical 
formulations questionable as well. 

In a brief review, one must forego critique 
for summary. Riker and Ordeshook present an 
especially rich variety of models and theories 
developed by scholars dealing with cooperative 
and noncooperative games, the calculation of 
power indices in voting bodies where electors 
constitutionally cast unequal numbers of votes, 
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electoral competition in two- and multi-party 
systems, and processes of coalition formation in 


legislative bodies and international conflict. mm 


Their treatment of each topic is deft and subtle, 
and, where the data permit, Riker and Orde- 
shook are able to marshal an impressive volume 
of evidence to test the implications of their 
theoretical structures. 

In treating policy outputs, the authors 
trenchantly analyze a number of contributions 
in the rapidly developing field concerned with 
public goods (or public “bads”), satisfactions 


or dissatisfactions produced in such a way; 
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that no one can be excluded from consuming 
them. Their handling of the "free rider" prob- 
lem resulting from the indivisibilities inherent 
in public goods is standard but lucid. In the 
absence of coercion or pleasurable selective in- 
centives, all will try to seize the satisfactions 
derived from consuming the good at the same 
time they attempt to shift the costs of provid- 
ing it onto others. One result may be that the 
good will be supplied at a suboptimal level— 
how many people would voluntarily tax them- 


selves to finance a fire department or a public ` 


park? Paradoxically, with governmental co- 
ercion, the polity may produce more of a pub- 
lic good than most people prefer. One homely 
example is a city so cversupplied with public 
roads that it becomes crowded, noisy, and 
smelly. Those trapped in the immediate neigh- 
borhood are made to suffer uncompensated ad- 
verse effects. 

A definitive survey is always destined to be 
staked out as a definitive target, a sure sign of 
its importance. Political scientists who have 
been trained to view empirical testability as 
the prime requisite for intellectually respect- 
able theory are likely to scorn the book as an 
elegant but misbegotten exercise in the manipu- 
lation of factually uninformative symbols. For 
most of the book, it is true, the correspon- 
dence between theoretical and observational 
languages is disappointingly tenuous. More 
serious, in my view, is the frequent failure of 
Riker and Ordeshook to specify evidence that 
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would falsify their theoretical implications. In. 


some cases, this omission invites the conclusion 
that the theories they present are actually 
pseudo-theories, vacuous tautologies consistent 
with whatever facts are discovered. For ex- 
ample, Olson's standard theory predicts that 
large latent groups will receive few collective 
benefits from governmental action. If they in 
fact become the beneficiaries of governmental 
action, the deviation from Olson's theory can 
be explained away by endowing legislative en- 
trepreneurs with heroic propensities to assume 
large risks (pp. 75-76). If, however, the bene- 
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fits do not materialize, it is safe to conclude 


æ; that legislative politicians are risk-averse. But, 


since the only evidence of a politician’s ap- 
petite for risk are his actions in pressing for 
legislation, the theory manages to spin out of 
every counter-argument on its own internal 
circularity. What the formulation lacks is in- 
dependent evidence of a legislator’s taste for 
risk, a variable that is entirely exogenous to the 
theory. 

Right off the mark, Riker and Ordeshook 
aver that their book is intended as an introduc- 
tion “for students at the junior-senior and grad- 
uate levels” (p. xi). I am sorry, but I do not 
believe that statement for even a moment. My 
hunch is that the book will be rough sledding 
for most professors. It bristles with formid- 
able talk of Lagrange multipliers and indiffer- 
ence contours, matters that are generally be- 
yond the grasp of at least 95 per cent of all 
the incoming graduate students I have known. 
I hope my guess is wrong, because An Intro- 
duction to Positive Political Theory is far too 


' rich and imaginative to merit only coterie 


readership. 
BENJAMIN WALTER 
Vanderbilt University 


Fascism in France: The Case of Maurice Bar- 
rés. By Robert Soucy. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1972. Pp. vii, 350. 
$15.75.) 

Maurice Barrès (1862-1923) is generally re- 
garded as a conservative, a traditionalist, and 
one of the leading exponents of French na- 
tionalism during the two decades preceding 
World War I. During the war he was a fervent 
propagandist for the French cause; but after 
the war his reputation suffered an eclipse from 
which it has never recovered. Since his literary 
and political careers were antecedent to the 
epoch of Hitler and Mussolini, Barrés has not 
usually been described as a fascist. And yet the 
title of Soucy's book implies that he should be 
classified as a fascist of sorts. In the author's 


_ view, "A generation before Mussolini and Hitler 


came to power, Barrès, along with others, an- 
ticipated a cluster of fascist values, sentiments, 
and doctrines" (p. 313). As one follows Soucy's 
exposition, it becomes clear that the author 
finds affinities not just between the thought of 
Barrés and that of such French fascists as 
Pierre Drieu La Rochelle and Robert Brasil- 
lach, but between Barrésism and Hitlerism as 
well. The latter connection is particularly em- 
phasized in the chapter on "Vitalism, Mas- 
sendemocratie, and Racism." But when he then 
explores at length the similarities between Bar- 
résism and Pétainism—and Gaullism for that 
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matter—it becomes clear that he has his own 
conceptions about the pervasiveness of fascist 
ideology. 

Soucy, in the course of this work, seems to 
imply that Ernst Nolte in Three Faces of 
Fascism (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1966) was mistaken in his choice of 
Maurras rather than Barrés as one of the 
principle fascist prototypes. Indeed, Nolte gives 
little attention to Barrés in his monumental 
study and suggests that if Barrés kept his po- 
litical distance from Maurras it was because 
of his inability to accept the narrow-minded- 
ness of Maurras and his fear that Maurras was 
preaching a doctrine of enslavement. 

Soucy opens up a controversy, then, not 
only about who was the real maitre of French 
fascism, but also about the role of Barrés in 
the genesis of European fascist ideology. The 
author, to be sure, notes certain dissimilarities 
between the thought of Barrés and that of the 
Nazis, of Pétain, and of de Gaulle, but the 
main thrust of his argument seems clear. Soucy, 
in a series of articles and now in this work, has 
undertaken to demonstrate that fascism and 
conservatism in France, while not completely 
identical, were more similar than different, It 
is in this light that his references to his subject’s 
nationalism, conservatism, traditionalism, and 
national-socialism are to be understood. The 
fact that Barrés was something of an intellec- 
tual vagabond, that he moved from Boulangisme 
to a kind of national-socialism, then to tradi-. 
tionalist conservatism, and finally to Catholic 
mysticism, poses few problems for Soucy in . 
his analysis of the similarities between Bar- 
résism and fascism. Indeed it seems to be his 
major purpose to take up a position in op- 
position to such writers as René Rémond and 
Paul Sérant, who see a fundamental difference 
between French fascism and conservatism. 

Some of the French fascists, and particularly 
the literary fascists, in the nineteen thirties oc- 
casionally referred to Barrés as one of their 
mentors. They also attempted to annex Fourier, 
Proudhon, and even Péguy. But, in all such 
eforts, they were eagerly trying to demonstrate 
that, far from being only the servants of foreign 
powers, they were in step with an authentically 
French tradition. After quoting extensively 
from writings of Drieu and Brasillach (and 
Maurice Bardéche) that seem to coincide with 
aspects of the thought of Barrés, Soucy does 
point to the fact that Barrés “reconciled him- 
self more and more to bourgeois society, be- 
coming one of its staunchest defenders” (p. 
300). He is right in acknowledging how far 
Barrés was from the French fascists on the 
question of the bourgeoisie, but this in itself 
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would seem to be of capital importance in 
distinguishing conservatives from fascists. 

To say that the thought of Barrés hed a 
curiously diffused impact on Frenchmen of a 
variety of persuasions would have sufficed. But 
to argue that he was a major intellectual fore- 
runner of fascism raises further questions about 
the nature of generic fascism that this took 
will not put to rest. Soucy seems intent on prov- 
ing a thesis, but whether he is entirely success- 
ful or not will depend on the reader’s precon- 
ceptions concerning fascism. His book is well 
researched and he has an admirable, straight- 
forward style despite an annoying repetition of 
the adjective “tough-minded.” Still, Henry 
Ashby Turner’s hypothesis that the term “fas- 
cism,” used generically, serves more to confuse 
than to enlighten and that it therefore might 
be abandoned altogether, irresistibly comes to 
mind. 

WILLIAM R. TUCKER 
Lamar University 


Main Trends of Research in the Social and Hu- 
man Sciences. Edited by UNESCO. (Paris 
and The Hague: Mouton-UNESCO, 1970. 
Pp. 819. $30.00.) 

By arranging for the compilation, editing, 
and publishing of this monumental volume, 
UNESCO has provided scholars with an ex- 
traordinarily informative and useful overview 
and critica] survey of a broad field of knowl- 
edge, together with impressive evidence of 
limited but significant progress and growth in 
much of it. 

Large as it is, the present volume is limited 
in the main to only six of the social sciences, 
each of which is treated in a substantial chap- 
ter: sociology (105 pages) by P. F. Lazarsfeld; 
political science (59 pages) by W. J. M. Mac- 
kenzie; psychology (58 pages) by Jean Piaget; 
economics (168 pages), begun by the late 
Oscar Lange, continued after Lange's death for 
a time by W. Brus and two other Polish 
scholars, and eventually completed by the 
anonymous staff of the UNESCO Secretariat; 
demography (68 pages) by Jean Bourgeois- 
Pichat; and linguistics (44 pages) by Roman 
Jakobson. As can be seen, economics and so- 
ciology together make up about two-thirds of 
the total. 

A particular strength of the volume is the at- 
tention devoted to problems common to the 
social sciences. This begins with an extremely 
worthwhile 60-page “Introduction” by Jean 
Piaget on “The Place of the Sciences of Man 
in the System of Sciences"; and it continues 
throughout the second part of the book, which 
comprises four substantial chapters dealing 
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with interdisciplinary problems. In Chapter 7, 
Jean Piaget continues his major intellectual 
contribution to the entire work by discussing 
"General Problems of Interdisciplinary Re- 
Search and Common Mechanisms." 

In the next chapter, one of the most valuable 
of the entire book, Raymond Boudon deals 
with great competence and insight with "Math- 
ematical Models and Methods." Pierre de Bie 
follows in Chapter 9 with a treatment of prob- 
lem-focused research; and Stein Rokkan con- 
tributes a valuable chapter on “Cross-Cultural, 
Cross-Societal and Cross-National Research," 
in which he manages to condense a great deal 
of thought, research and experience. 

The third and final part of the volume con- 
sists of a single massive chapter of 120 pages 
by Eric Trist on “The Organization and Financ- 
ing of Research." This chapter is perhaps par- 
ticularly important because the entire volume, 
in the words of the Director-General of 
UNESCO, René Maheu, is intended not only 
for the educated reader, for research workers 
themselves, and for their professional associa- 
tions, but also for those institutions, both na- 
tional and international, whose task it is fo 
organize and finance scientific research (p. x; 
italics supplied). In this sense, the UNESCO 
volume is also a bid to exercise some power 
and control over social scientists and their 
work, in favor of such urgent social needs and 
promising intellectual trends as are perceived 
by the authors. 

The entire volume is intended to deal only 
with law-seeking or nomothetic sciences of man, 
which seek verifiable and cumulative knowl- 
edge. A second volume, presumably of sim- 
ilar format, is to follow and to deal with the 
normative, historic, philosophic, aesthetic, and 
generally humanistic approaches to the study 
of man, in which the values and personality of 
the investigator tend to play a much larger 
part. It is to be hoped that those parts and 
practitioners of political science who are work- 
ing in this predominantly humanistic tradition 
of our field —it is an ancient and honorable one 
—will be represented by a chapter in that fu- 
ture volume, too. 

Among the many issues raised by a volume 
of this size and scope, three stand out: (1) the 
general intellectual merit of this work; (2) the 
particular quality of its treatment of political 
sciences; and (3) the possible implications of 
its line of reasoning on social science policy 
and financing. 

As to the first point, the intellectual quality 
of the book is remarkably high. This is by no 
means the usual fat compendium held together 
by little but the efforts of the bindery. On the 
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contrary, it is a serious, first-rate work full of 
m highly relevant ideas. The intellectual influence 
Œ of Jean Piaget appears in many places through- 
out the book, in addition to the three chapters 
he has written for it. Together with the con- 
tributions by Raymond Boudon and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, these chapters would make the 
book even at its high price a bargain. 

The long chapter on economics seems to 
offer the noneconomist a very useful and open- 
minded overview of economic doctrines, prob- 
lems, and methods of research and analysis; 
and many of the points it raises—such as the 
still persisting lack of an adequate theory of 
economic development—should prove challeng- 
ing and stimulating also to professional econ- 
omists. A particular contribution of the chapter 
on economics is its undogmatic discussion of 
different schools of economic thought, includ- 
ing both non-Marxist and Marxist views and 
treating them in a calm, intelligent, and prob- 
lem-oriented manner. It exemplifies the kind 
of significant intellectual contribution an or- 


: ganization such as UNESCO can make, and 


it reminds us that some of the greatest problems 
facing mankind are not those that divide East 
from West and North from South, but those 
that all of us have in common. 

In the panorama of social sciences, as pre- 
sented in this volume, political science has been 
allocated a very modest place. Not only the 
limited number of pages but also the lists of 
consultants and collaborators bear this out. 
Among these in sociology, we find many active 
such as Robert 
Angell, Frangois Bourricaud, Ralph Dahren- 
dorf, K. Davis, S. N. Eisenstadt, Iohan Gal- 
tung, T. H. Marshall, Talcott Parsons, Neil 
Smelser, Otto Stammer, and Wolfgang Zapf; in 
psychology, there are Marie Jahoda, Otto Kline- 
berg, Charles Osgood, Jean Stoetzel; but in 
political science there are only two names with 
similar records of major substantive contribu- 
tions to their field, Raymond Aron and Stein 
Rokkan, both of them also claimed by the pro- 
fession of sociology. This is compensated only 
in part by the inclusion of a number of meri- 
torious functionaries of political science organi- 
zations, such as the Secretary-General of the 
International Political Science Association, 
André Philippart; of his predecessor, Serge 
Hurtig; of such leading functionaries of French 
political science organizations or institutions as 
J. Meyriat and the late J. Touchard; and of 
some respected scholars from smaller or non- 
Western countries, such as J. Steiner from 
Switzerland and R. N. Trivedi from India. My 
list is incomplete, and I apologize in advance 
for the possible omission of the name of some 
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fine scholar, but the contrast to the broader 
representation given in this volume to other 
fields remains manifest. It is much less a reflec- 
tion of our field than of the limitation of 
UNESCO's consulting process in this instance. 
An additional peculiarity is the almost com- 
plete absence among the UNESCO consultants 
of political scientists from the United States. 
Since more than one-half of the world's politi- 
cal scientists professionally engaged in research 
or teaching are in the United States, their ab- 
sence from, or extreme scarcity among, the col- 
laborators listed seems somewhat surprising. 
Under these conditions it is doubly impres- 
sive that a British scholar, Professor W. J. M. 
Mackenzie of the University of Manchester, has 
written as excellent a chapter on political sci- 
ence as we have in this book. His treatment is 
broad. tolerant, shrewdly critical, and eminently 
fair. Throughout, there is a stress on the unity 
of our discipline, not as a matter of pious hopes 
but as one of instance after instance of demon- 
strated intellectual cross-connections and inter- 
dependence among the different analytic per- 
spectives and aproaches. Án enterprising pub- 
lisher could'do a great deal worse than reprint 
this chapter as a brief paperback pamphlet. 
Within this overall positive appraisal, some 
critical points deserve to be raised. The author 
stresses "three major changes which are ir- 
reversible": (1) political scientists have learned 
the language of variables; (2) they are learning 
“that models—if they are used—should be used 
scrupulously," but that "the magic resides in 
rigor, not in symbolism"; and (3) there is a 
new appreciation of the importance of quanti- 
tative data which “can be stored and analyzed 
electronically," even though "serious problems" 
remain about their reliability and completeness. 
Nonetheless, Professor Mackenzie also seems 
to accept the late 19th-century distinction be- 
tween "nomothetic" or law-seeking sciences, 
such as the "natural" sciences, on the one hand, 
and "idiographic," or quality and uniqueness- 
oriented disciplines, such as the "cultural sci- 
ences" or humanities, on the other. The dis- 
tinction was proposed by the German scientists 
Heinrich Rickert and Wilhelm Windelband in 


‘the late 19th century, and effectively criticized 


by the British historian R. G. Collingwood in 
his book The Idea of History in 1945. One 
wishes that Professor Mackenzie had found 
space to tell his readers about this criticism, 
and about the opposing viewpoint of the “unity 
of science” movement of the 1930s and 1940s. 

Finally, Eric Trist’s recommendation in the 
last chapter of the volume for science policy 
and the channeling of financial support should 
be read with great but critical care. After pre- 
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senting a variety of data from various countries, 
Trist concludes that “academic individualism” 
is outmoded. The future, one gathers, should 
belong to larger teams and organizations, avoid- 
ing “duplication” of research and directing their 
efforts according to plan and in response to the 
wishes of their financial supporters and their 
clientele. As the problems to be studied become 
larger and more complex, he argues, they will 
transcend the capacities of a single human 
mind, and social scientists will have to form 
large teams, and their work will have to be 
supported for decades. All this, in turn, will 
make social scientists more dependent on sup- 
port by governments or clients and make “sci- 
entific individualism” still more obsolete. 
These arguments, in my view, mix insights 
and oversights. What is the frequency and dis- 
tribution of errors made by planners of re- 


search—by individuals, by committees, by bu- ' 


reaucracies, and by the opinion of large groups? 
If these error rates are not negligible, what will 
be the probable results of pyramiding one de- 
cision upon another, as is often inevitable in 
research? Might it be sensible to budget some 
proportion of resources for "nonobvious" re- 
search projects—perhaps those endorsed by 
at least one-third, but by less than one-half, the 
members of a well-qualified reviewing board? 
Under the system of “academic individualism,” 
nonobvious or currently unfashionable lines of 
inquiry still have some chance of being pur- 
sued. How would they fare under a system of 
centrally planned priorities, or of increased 
client's “co-determination”? 

There are as yet few conclusive answers to 
these questions. We cannot accept Mr. Trist's 
prescription, I think, as it stands, but he does 
give us, here and now, much food for thought. 

So, clearly, does the entire book. As a whole, 
it is an important contribution. No respectable 
library should be without it; and any social sci- 
entist or general student of human nature, if 
temporarily in funds, might consider it as a 
valuable investment. 

KARL W. DEUTSCH 
Harvard University 


Regicide and Revolution: Speeches at the Trial 
of Louis XVI, Edited with an Introduction 
. by Michael Walzer. Cambridge Studies in 
the History and Theory of Politics. (New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 1974. 

Pp. 219. $12.50.) 

Why should we care today about the judicial 
murder of a king almost two hundred years 
ago? Michael Walzer gives us several reasons 
in the long and thoughtful essay which opens 
this book. 
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Professor Walzer argues that the renuncia- 
tion of ancient authority requires a clear sym- , 
bolic action of its own, and that the founding 
of a new regime is unlikely to be successful 
unless the old has been put formally and pub- 
licly to rest, not just swept quietly into a corner. 
“Public regicide," he says, “is an absolutely de- 
cisive way of breaking with the myths of the 
old regime, and it is for this very reason, the 
founding act of the new" (p. 5). Such decisive- 
ness, he asserts persuasively, is essential if a 
people is to recognize and accept that they have . 
renounced their servitude and taken on new 
responsibilities. 

According to Walzer, France and England, 
by breaking boldly with the past through the 
formal killing of the king, prepared themselves 
better for their political future than did peoples 
who dealt with kings in a less clearcut fashion. 
He raises some interesting questions about po- 
litical psychology, the uses and powers of myths 
in politics, and the ways in which they can be 
finally retired. He also, with his customary wit 
and elegance, makes us take seriously some 
rather archaic problems in political procedure: 
How indeed does a people go about killing à 
king legally and formally, with appropriate 
ritual and some sort of legitimacy to grace the 
act? Finding the language and the laws, the 
proper accusations and the proper punishment, 
was a most delicate job for the French as it 
had been for Cromwell’s men the century 
before. 

Walzer, well versed in the behavior of the 
Puritans, draws comparisons between the trial 
of Louis and the trial of Charles Stuart, and 
uses both events as a basis for his generaliza- 
tions. He gives a clear idea of the extraordi- 
nary audacity and political imagination it took 
for Cromwell and the People of England to 
say “We will cut off his head with the crown 
on it" and then carry off the deed. The distinc- 
tion between the public and private capacities 
of the king, familiar for so long, was never 
more important than at that moment. To kill 
a king in private, to smother a man in a tower 
or stab him in the road—all this was common- 
place. But to kill the king:hip and not just the 
Xing was quite a different matter. 

When one has finished Walzer's essay one 
has the sense of having learned much about the 
ways in which a people come to terms with 
their most powerful public symbols. The 
speeches themselves, ably translated by Marian 
Rothstein, are less rewarding. There is much 
rhetoric about the blood of tyrants, much screw- 
ing up of courage so that the deed may be ? 
done, a certain air of whistling in the dark, but 
very little theory. This is what we might ex- 
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pect of men in such a situation, I suppose. But 
given the long and carefully protracted tradi- 
tion of discourse in France for several centuries 
about the origins and limits (if any) on the 
kingship, one might have hoped the French 
would do a better job of ornamenting with 
philosophy, or at least with finer language, 
what they wanted to do anyway. They care- 
fully skirted, for the most part, the major issues. 
What right had they, this particular group of 
men, to be pronouncing sentence anyway? For 
whom did they speak, and how did they relate 
‘to that mystical entity, the French People? For 
what, on what charges, was the king being 
tried? For treason? Against whom, and in what 
form? For pillaging and cheating and making 
war to defend himself? Or only, after all, for 
being king? 

This of course was what it came to in the 
end, as Walzer recognizes. The deputies them- 
selves could hardly be expected to say it openly. 
To justify killing Louis they had to strip him 
of his divinity. Destroying the kingship was 

: such a radical act, it seems, that to be able to 

` perform it the deputies had to move violently 
from one extreme to the other. The king had 
been thought almost a god; now he must be 
made to seem a monster, less than human. He 
must be decked out in the most horrid colours, 
charged with the most awful crimes, his hands 
shown to be stained with blood, in order to be 
a fit object for execution. 

Saint-Just and Robespierre, less squeamish 

and more direct, if no more logical, than their 
į colleagues, were readier to talk about what was 
really going on. Robespierre put it this way: 
“Regretfully I speak this fatal truth—Louis 
must die because the nation must live” (p. 
138). While Louis lived, the fragile new re- 
public could not hope for tranquillity or for 
safety; these things required first the punish- 
ment of the tyrant. Saint-Just put it even more 
succinctly: “The Revolution begins when the 
tyrant ends” (p. 176). 

It is hard to avoid drawing parallels between 

France in 1792 and America today. The useful 

?comparative lessons for the most part have to 
do with political psychology and the ways 
people learn to understand and change their 
sacred symbols. This is one reason why Walzer’s 
essay is so thought-provoking. More specific 
parallels are few, but there is a delightful irony 
about the homespun speech by Tom Paine 
which closes this selection. Paine argues that 
Louis though guilty not be killed, but exiled 
_to America. “Let then those United States be 
*the safeguard and asylum of Louis Capet. 
There, hereafter, far removed from the miseries 
and crimes of royalty, he may learn, from the 
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constant aspect of public prosperity, that the 
true system of government consists not in kings, 
but in fair, equal and honourable representa- 
tion" (p. 212). Sic semper tyrannis. 

NANNERL O. KEOHANE 
Stanford University 


The Power Motive. By David G. Winter. (New 
York: Free Press, 1973. Pp. 373. $12.00.) 
Psychologists and political scientists have 

common concerns but dissimilar approaches. 
This is well illustrated by Professor Winter's 
book, which seeks to do for power what David 
McClelland has done for achievement. Winter's 
stated aim is to identify, measure and under- 
stand the power motive. He approaches the 
task from an empirical rather than a conceptual 
perspective, seeking, as he puts it, to avoid 
semantic questions and to "map the range of 
actions correlated with the power motive." By 
the standards of his discipline, he identifies and 
measures well. There will be those, however, 
who question the extent to which he under- 
stands. 

The early chapters set forth Winter's con- 
ception of power (the capacity of one person 
to produce consciously or unconsciously in- 
tended effects on the behavior of another per- 
son) and his strategy for measuring it (record- 
ing and classifying the images and themes 
people set down in TAT protocols after the 
power motive has been experimentally aroused). 
These chapters are models of how a psycholo- 
gist goes about explicating and operationalizing 
a concept. They also reveal Winter's penchant 
for exhaustively detailing all of the alterna- 
tives considered prior to each major research 
decision. His strategy, which admittedly has 
intuitive and logical appeal, is first to develop 
a cautiously constructed and elaborately vali- 
dated measure of the power motive (chap- 
ter three). The next step is to correlate this 
measure with a wide variety of behaviors and 
characteristics to uncover those most closely 
related to the power motive (done largely with 
data collected from Harvard and Wesleyan un- 
dergraduates, chapters four and five). Finally, 
the strategy calls for using these empirically 
established patterns of thought and action as 
guides to refining the definition of power (chap- 
ter seven). Winter performs the first two opera- 
tions admirably, but the third receives short 
shrift. He never really pulls all the empirical 
threads together into an integrated conception 
of the power motive, which is not surprising 
given the comparatively little attention he de- 
votes to the effort. 

Many of Winter's research findings are of 
interest to political scientists. Among students, 
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he finds significant correlations between the 
strength of the power motive and participation 
in competitive athletics, and the tendency to 
seek and hold campus political offices. Among 
adults, however, he found little difference be- 
tween aspirants to political office and nonpoliti- 
cal control groups as regards the strength of 
the power motive. Winter finds this surprising, 
and concludes that the traditional assumptions 
concerning the attraction of politics for the 
power-hungry may require modification. In a 
related study, Winter correlated n power with 
career choice among samples of Wesleyan and 
Harvard undergraduates. He found, surpris- 
ingly, that students high in n power are not 
especially drawn to government, politics or law, 
but prefer careers in teaching, psychology or 
the clergy. He suggests that this might be ex- 
plained by the greater opportunities for in- 
dividual autonomy such careers offer. Winter 
also attempts to discern, from his own and 
others’ data, patterns in the strategies followed 
by high n-power people as they search for 
power in various settings. The data suggest that 
the interpersonal styles of such people include 
a proficiency in becoming well-known, a ca- 
pacity for forming useful alliances, and a com- 
petitive disposition toward other power-oriented 
people. 

One of Winter's most creative and interest- 
ing undertakings is his analysis of the legend 
of Don Juan as a device for generating addi- 
tional hypotheses about correlates of the power 
motive. The legend is seen as an archetype of 
the power motive, in that it embodies such dra- 
matic power themes as seduction, murder, chal- 
lenge to honor and glory. After culling the 
legend for power imagery, Winter reports ele- 
ments of his student data which pertain to the 
themes, e.g., those high in n power report 
greater frequency of sexual contact than others, 
and have a preference for unassertive, depen- 
dent wives. They are also resistant to illusions 
created by others, and report a greater desire 
for career autonomy, and generally for avoid- 
ing the dominance of others. At a sociopolitical 
level, Winter finds a moderate correlation be- 
tween a country's production of Don Juan style 
stories and engagement in wars. 

Winter's concluding efforts to examine the 
power motive in social and political contexts 
are disjointed but suggestive. He argues for 
example, that motive levels can affect the direc- 
tion and characteristic orientation of socially or 
politically active groups, reporting data which 
suggests that high n power groups like black 
militants seek to make the system work for 
them, and hence support the system, while 
low n power, high n achievement white radicals 
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tend to seek fundamental changes in values, 
and hence the potential overthrow of the SyS- m 
tem. Winter also re-examines his and Donley's 
coding of power and achievement imagery in 
presidential inaugural speeches. He notes a high 
correlation between need for power and need 
for achievement, and suggests it is an outgrowth 
of the political system. This is because candi- 
dates who win the Democratic nomination have 
usually possessed high levels of both motives, 
while success as a Republican has generally 
implied low intensity in both motives. The sys- , 
tem, he argues, tends to freeze out those high 
in one motive but low in the other. 

This book will be of interest to those politi- 
cal scientists concerned with the psychology of 
power and with techniques for assessing its 
strength as a human motive. Those seeking an 
integrated conceptual treatment of power how- 
ever, are advised to look elsewhere. For an im- 
portant shortcoming is that in seeking the 
broadest range of empirical correlates of power, 
Winter pays a price in depth and cohesion. The 
work lacks integration. The disparate power 
correlates are never, systematically pieced into 
a meaningful theoretical mosaic. 

BRUCE BUCHANAN, II 
University of Texas at Austin 


5 Public Philosophies of Walter Lippmann. By 
Benjamin F. Wright. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1973. Pp. 171. $6.75.) 


In this little volume Professor Benjamin F. 
Wright has neatly, if at times prosaically, sum- 
marized and criticized nine of Walter Lipp- 
mann’s books that are of special interest to the 
political philosopher. His central argument is 
that—in these nine (A Preface to Politics, 
1913; Drift and Mastery, 1914; Public Opinion, 
1922; The Phantom Public, 1925; A Preface to 
Morals, 1929; The Method of Freedom, 1934; 
The New Imperative, 1935; The Good Society, 
1937; and Essays in the Public Philosophy, 
1955)—Lippmann offers five distinct points of 
view concerning such issues as the capabilities 
of political man, the functions of government 
and laws (human and natural), the concept of 5 
property, the role of science, and the uses of 
history. Wright outlines Lippmann’s assump- 
tions, methods and conclusions as the latter 
moves from an optimistic progressive in the 
mold of Theodore Roosevelt and Herbert Croly, 
through a searching examination of the nature 
and role of public opinion, from a brief demo- 
tion of the role of government to a broker or 
mediator in A Preface to Morals to an en- 
thusiastic endorsement of the first two years > 
of the New Deal, then to a critique of FDR's 
policies in The Good Society, and finally to an 
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almost nostalgic defense of the tradition of 
civility and natural law in The Public Philos- 
ophy. 

Though Professor Wright concludes with the 
caveat that consistency in thinking about poli- 
tics is not necessarily a virtue, he nonetheless 
insists that Lippmann's works on political 
theory contain so many. “interstitial varia- 
tions, modifications, and reversals that it is dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to find adherence to 
any discernible basis for formulating a philoso- 
phy of politics that deserves the respect and the 
standing easily accorded to numerous portions 
of the books” (p. 135). There would be obvious 
benefits in seeking to understand why Lipp- 
mann modified his assumptions, shifted his fo- 
cus, or changed his priorities during the forty- 
two years spanned by the nine volumes, but 
Wright has not analyzed possible explanations. 
Rather he has approached his subject as though 
Lippmann were primarily a theorist rather than 
a political journelist. Walter Lippmann has, 
without doubt, aspired to contribute to our 


; thinking about the problems of liberal democ- 


^. 


racy, and these nine books should therefore be 
measured against the major contributors to 
American political thought including Madison, 
Jefferson, and Calhoun as well as the most im- 
pressive among his contemporaries. But to find 
him deficient because he has been less consis- 
tent, less accurate in his interpretations of his- 
tory and literature, and less eloquent or sub- 
stantive in his rhetorical flourishes than the 
Founding Fathers, is to give him less than his 
due as one of the most significant American 
political thinkers of the twentieth century. 
Wright concedes that Lippmann is "the most 
versatile, the most wide ranging, and in some 
respects the most impressive" American politi- 
cal thinker of this century (p. 9). He finds him 
"the most interesting political theorist of his 
time," though not necessarily the most influen- 
tial (p. 157). Influence in the realm of ideas 
usually requires a clear and consistent theme 
articulated over many years; it also demands 
that the commentator focus primarily on the 
dominant public concern of his era. Walter 
‘Lippmann does not meet either of these re- 
quirements. He has adjusted his focus and even 
his conclusions as time and events impressed 


. him with the need to modify earlier views. No 
" doubt he would respond to Professor Wright’s 


complaints as he reacted to the experience of 
reading, during a late summer evening in 1915, 
an unnamed author of “one of those books 
on politics which are regarded as essential to 
any sort of intellectual respectability." In his 
imaginary dialogue with the pretentious and 
prosaic author, he observed: "You are drawing 
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sketches in the sand which the sea will wash 
away ... you apologize for your timidity by 
frowning learnedly on anyone who honestly re- 
gards thoughts as an adventure, who strikes 
ahead and takes his chances. You are like a 
man... trying too hard to make a good 
mashie shot in golf. It can't be done by trying 
so hard to do it. Whatever truth you contribute 
to the world will be one lucky shot in a thou- 
sand misses. You cannot be right by holding 
your breath and taking precautions." ("Books 
and Things,” The New Republic, 4 [August 7, 
1915], p. 24). 

By taking "a number of shots" at most of 
the central problems of political philosophy, 
Walter Lippmann has probably come closer to 
the truth than those who have carefully cal- 
culated their few dramatic attempts. Examine, 
for instance, his ambivalent and shifting views 
on the capabilities of political man: an unam- 
biguous view of the role of human nature in 
political affairs would be a naive one. Some 
men, individually and collectively, have demon- 
strated their potential for sensitivity, compas- 
sion, and creativity while others have shown 


.their propensities for irrationality, inhumanity, 


and destructiveness. The same ambiguity is no 
doubt justified in defining the functions of 
government and laws. Different eras demand 
different reactions from executives and legisla- 
tors. In times of economic crisis or violent so- 
cial conflict, the active role advocated in The 
Method of Freedom and The New Imperative 
will be necessary; following the resolution of 
such crises, a lower governmental profile—that 
of an occasional broker or mediator among 
private interests as proposed in A Preface to 
Morals and The Good Society—will probably 
be in order. Although he has not explicitly 
justified his shifting views of political man and 
the functions of government in this fashion, 
the style and method of Walter Lippmann's 
commentaries on politics suggest that this ra- 
tionale of "constructive ambivalence" might 
well appeal to him. 
JAMES LARE 

Occidental College 


John Locke: Problems and Perspectives. Edited 
by John W. Yolton. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969. Pp. 278. 
$14.50.) ' 

The expanding community of Locke scholars 
should be gratified by the appearance of a 
volume such as this. It provides welcome evi- 
dence of a vigorous exchange of views among 
five British, five North American, and two con- 
tinental scholars representing a broad range of 
disciplines. Collectively, the contributors to this 
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volume approach Locke’s work in its totality, 
rather than from within the Balkanized and 
zealously guarded frontiers of contemporary 
academic disciplines. They are generally well 
suited by training and experience to explore 
the relationships between the political, educa- 
tional, religious, economic, epistemological, and 
other aspects of Locke’s writings. Included 
among the essayists are four political scientists: 
Richard Ashcraft, Peter Laslett, Gordon 
Schochet, and M. Seliger; three historians: 
James Axtell, Esmond S. De Beer, and John 
Dunn; two professors of English: Hans Aars- 
leff, and Rosalie Colie; and three professors of 
philosophy: Raymond Polin, W. Von Leyden, 
and John Yolton. The genesis of the volume 
was a conference on “The Thought of John 
Locke,” but it should be emphasized that it 
does not consist of unedited conference pre- 
sentations, as do far too many publications of 
this type. The conference papers included in 
the volume were reworked for publication, 
while additional essays were commissioned by 
the editor, Professor Yolton, whose reputation 
for high standards of scholarship is attested by 
his contribution to this volume (pp. 183-193). 

Given limitations of space, it seems appro- 
priate to concentrate here on those essays that 
focus most directly on the concerns of political 
scientists, These essays especially remind one 
that the analysis of Locke has given rise to 
extraordinarily sharp controversy since his ma- 
jor works were published—mostly anonymously 
—laie in the 17th century. Fresh and significant 
evidence that Locke anticipated such contro- 
versv is provided by Dr. De Beer, who provides 
an illuminating account of the extreme caution 
he took to conceal his authorship of the Two 
Treatises of Government. Locke “not only 
evaded his friends’ inquiries; the extant cor- 
respondence . . . suggests that he was at pains 
to conceal his authorship from the publisher, 
Awnsham Churchill . . . [who] was not to see 
a scrap of writing in Locke's hand...” (p. 35). 

Locke's efforts to avoid controversy proved 
unavailing. His "strange doctrines" provoked 
the dreaded "storm" of criticism to which he 
referred in his reply to the Bishop of Worches- 
ter, who charged that his “‘new way of ideas’ 
undermined the principles of Christianity" 
(p. 198). Professor Ashcraft suggests that "The 
general consensus of opinion among those who 
have read the Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing in the last two centuries would prob- 
ably agree with the bishop as to the subversive 
character of Locke's exploration of the founda- 
tions of religious belief" (p. 194). No less a 
friend of Locke's than Sir Isaac Newton at- 
tacked him in a letter in which, as Newton sub- 
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sequently explained, “I took you for a Hobbist” 
(p. 199, n. 2). The charge of Hobbism was 
especially threatening,. since, as Dr. De Beer 
reminds us, by “1680 Leviathan was completely 
discredited; . . . the book was an atheistic 
vindication of Cromwell" (p. 40). Locke al- 
ways stoutly denied that he was even "well 
read in Hobbes,"—much less influenced by him, 
but attacks based on what might be termed the 
“hard” perspective or interpretation of his work 
continued during his lifetime and throughout 
the 18th century (p. 45). 


Granting that this "hard" perspective may ' 


not provide an adequate understanding of 
Locke's intention, it is nevertheless striking how 
little serious attention it receives from most 
contemporary interpreters of Locke, most 
notably the essayists who have contributed to 
this collection. They thereby severely limit the 
scope of their interpretation. Still, to give them 
their due, one must observe that it is Locke 
himself who provided the basis for the cur- 
rently dominant interpretation of his work. 
Locke's writings are replete with quotations 
from scripture and his professions of Christian 
piety can hardly fail to capture the attention 
of even the most superficial readers. One is 
therefore hardly surprised to observe that Pro- 
fessor Polin in his essay on Locke's “concep- 
tion of freedom" observes that "The metaphysi- 
cal and even theological dogma of eternal sal- 
vation constitutes indeed the foundation and 
the right justification for the existence of free- 
dom" (p. 4). Professor Ashcraft advances this 
position with his suggestion that “All the roads 
of Lockean philosophy lead to the hallowed 
ground of Christianity" (p. 214). Ashcraft finds 
that Locke occasionally encounters obstacles 
on this road, but they do not prove to be in- 
surmountable. For when “the epistemological 
views of Locke, the Christian, cannot be satis- 
factorily reconciled with those of Locke, the 
philosopher, it is the faith of the former which 
ensures the salvation of the latter" (p. 223). 
Indeed, "at critical points in the exploration of 
human ignorance" in his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding, "Locke speaks less as a 
philosopher than as a prophet . . ." (p. 204). 

Writing in a somewhat different vein, Pro- 
fessor Schochet attempts to establish the inter- 
esting thesis that "an important and persistent 
acceptance of what is at base Aristotelianism 
can be extracted from Locke's conceptions of 
society and government . . ." (p. 89). His 
failure to explain what he understands here as 


* Aristotelianism" makes it difficult to evaluate . 
his argument. Aristotle would hardly have » 


settled for the extremely vague proposition that 
man is "somewhat sociable by nature," (p. 92, 


‘ 


um 
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emphasis added), or have accepted the view 
that “By looking at man in his original, pre- 


m political condition” one could properly “de- 


termine what kind of government would be 
most consistent with human nature,” as Locke 
is said to have done (Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding). 

Schochet also places considerable reliance 
on the notion that “the doctrine of trust was 
one of the most important components of the 
theory of the Two Treatises” (p. 98). But he 
fails to develop the grounds for this view. His 


, attribution to Locke of the position that men, 


even outside of civil society, were "other-re- 
garding rather than hedonistic" (p. 96) stems 
from his questionable identification of the state 
of nature and the character of rule in primitive 
or undeveloped communities. 

Many of the foregoing themes receive their 
most careful and complete development in Pro- 
fessor Aarsleff’s two substantial contributions 
to this volume. The tone of Aarsleff's argument 
is suggested by his contention that “for Locke 
the Bible was the revealed word and as such 


i: the ultimate authority in all human matters. To 


ba 


believe otherwise is to ignore the plainest evi- 
dence in all of Locke’s writings” (p. 130, n. 1). 
Aarsleff rightly assures us however that “Locke 
had . . . strong reasons for not wishing to 
found his social and political philosophy on 
special revelation" (p. 105), and he finds in his 
work “complete harmony" between “two kinds 
of revelation, special and manifest . . ." (p. 
105) or "natural revelation, whereby the eternal 
Father of light and foundation of all knowl- 
edge communicates to mankind that portion of 
truth. which he has laid within the reach of 
their natural faculties" (p. 107). Aarsleff agrees 
explicitly with a portion of Polin's analysis (see 
p. 110, n. 4) and with Schochet's finding that 
Locke is not a hedonist (pp. 111-116). He 
argues that through the use of their God-given 
reason some parts of mankind have always been 
able to overcome the promptings of the passions 
to gratify their immediate desires and thereby 
to achieve true happiness. This is nothing less 


. than "the exquisite and endless happiness" that 


is the anticipated reward of those who have 
earned Eternal Salvation, as Locke tells us in 
the Essay. 

But what is the status of Eternal Salvation 
in Locke's teaching? Aarsleff's inspiring inter- 
pretation depends decisively on whether Locke 
has demonstrated the immortality of the soul. 
Unfortunately, according to Locke, its demon- 
stration is beyond the capacity of human rea- 
son. The doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is an "article of revelation" about which 
human reason can attain “to no clearness, no 
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certainty," as Locke concludes in his famous 
discussion of this point with the Bishop of 
Worchester (The Works of John Locke in Nine 
Volumes, 1824, III, 489). The Bishop, a "hard" 
interpreter of Locke, continued to probe "the 
subversive character of Locke's exploration of 
the foundations of religious belief," as Ashcraft 
has put it. Contemporary interpreters tend to 
be much more easily satisfied than the Bishop 
and far more generous with Locke. Thus, Aars- 
leff appears to help Locke overcome the critical 
question of the immortality of the soul through 
nothing less than act of faith: "Absolute proof 
of the non-existence of a future state is not to 
be had, consequently the knowledge of the mere 
probability of a future state with rewards and 
punishments is that which must direct our 
search for happiness" (p. 116). Whatever judg- 
ment one may make of an argument such as 
this, one must not forget that it was Locke who 
left the way open for devoted men to under- 
stand his work within strikingly different per- 
spectives. They are worlds apart, so to speak, 
but are useful at least in directing us to reflect 
on the difference between a political philosopher 
and a political divine. 
ROBERT H. Horwitz 

Kenyon College 


Public Policy Toward Environment 1973; A 
Review and Appraisal. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. (New York: 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1973. Pp. 
202. $25.00.) : 


Man and His Environment. By Harry G. John- 
son. (Washington, D.C.:  British-North 
American Committee, 1973. Pp. 33. $1.00.) 


Our Ecological Crisis. By Grahame J. C. Smith, 
Henry J. Steck, and Gerald Surette. (New 
York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. 
Pp. 198. $5.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

As the initial fervor of the environmental 
movement has waned, the attention of those 
concerned about environmental policy has in- 
creasingly turned to two fundamental ques- 
tions: How do the many and varied aspects of 
environmental quality relate to each other and 
is a livable environment compatible with con- 
tinued population and economic growth? These 
questions underlie much of the discussion in 
the above three publications, 

Our Ecological Crisis is composed of three 
essays—one on ecology by Smith, a second on 
economics by Surette, and a third on politics 
by Steck. The essays are framed by a cohesive 
and well written introduction and an epilogue. | 

The authors of Our Ecological Crisis argue 
that “the environmental crisis is the result of 
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very deep forces within our society and culture” 
and cannot be easily understood, simply de- 
fined, or readily solved (pp. vii-viii). They 
perceive the central question to be: “Can mod- 
ern societies—characterized by population in- 
crease, by advanced technologies, and by a 
growth-oriented, man-centered culture—adapt 
to the constraints of the environment in such a 
way as to ensure not simply survival, but a 
decent life for future generations?" (pp. 183-4). 
They are not optimistic about the answer. 
"From an ecological perspective, growth, ex- 
pansion, and domination remain the central 
sociocultural objectives of most advanced so- 
cieties and comprise the aspirations of the de- 
veloping societies" (p. 186), and these objec- 
tives and aspirations will lead to disaster for 
mankind. 

Such profound and radical conclusions re- 
quire profound and radical analysis for sup- 
port, and two of the three essays provide such 
analysis. Smith's essay on ecology is the best 
short summary I have read about why the en- 
vironmental problem does represent a crisis and 
how and why doom could result from environ- 
mental neglect. He correctly focuses on global 
long-range problems, identifying the major 
threats to man’s existence as changes in at- 
mospheric composition, radiation, pesticides, 
toxic metals, and ocean dumping. Each of 
these problems is sensitively and accurately 
discussed within an overall ecological frame- 
work. 

Surette's chapter on economics is a sharp de- 
parture from the usual economic analysis of 
environmental problems. As Surette observes, 
the standard economic approach is "a logical 
deduction from given assumptions that are 
seemingly grounded in the empirical workings 
of the culture. No serious question is raised 
about the assumptions, nor are the cultural 
bases for such assumptions ever examined" (p. 
88). Surette does question the assumptions, 
and his chapter is largely an examination of 
the cultural basis of the economics of indus- 
trial America and how this cultural base affects 
the market economy and the environment. It 
is not as cohesive or well argued as the 
ecology chapter, and Surette is not the first 
economist to raise these questions (Ken Bould- 
ing has been posing the same challenges to 
economists for many years). But the chapter is 
insightful, challenging, and follows nicely from 
the ecological analysis. 

Coming after the first two essays, Henry 
Steck's chapter on politics is a disappointment. 
Steck limits his analysis almost entirely to air 
and water pollution and largely to the period 
before 1970. However, after a useful history 
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of the environmental movement and a discus- 
sion of the difficulties of Federal enforcement 
and standard-setting, he does discuss the or- 
ganizational and legislative changes which oc- 
curred between 1970 and 1972. 

Steck's conclusion is that there is an emerg- 
ing “environmental-industrial complex" whose 
“preeminence” in environmental policy making 
is assured (p. 178). "Although it is true that 
the crisis nature of the environmental situa- 
tion will continue to produce government ac- 
tion and although the American public will 
doubtlessly become increasingly alarmed, the 
possibilities for a meaningful ecological poli- 
tics hardly seem to exist" (p. 179). The politi- 
cal process is dominated by the forces of big 
industry and these forces oppose effective en- 
vironmental action. 

This conclusion may be correct, but Steck 
provides little evidence to support it, and his 
analysis of how industry exercises such great 
influence is superficial and misleading. The 
dominance of the corporations apparently does 
not manifest itself in legislation, Steck charac- 
terizes the 1970 Clean Air Act as "wide- 
ranging, even radical, in its dimensions and its 
possibilities" (p. 155) and says that it "repre- 
sents a major step toward a reordered ap- 
proach to the environmental crisis" (p. 156). 
He believes that the 1972 Amendments to the 
Water Pollution Control Act are “a serious 
and long-term attempt at cleaning up the na- 
tion's waterways" (p. 156) and reflect "a wel- 
come congressional intention to overcome the 
uncounted failures of the past" (p. 157). The 
insidious influence of industry also does not 
show up in the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), or the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. These organizations provide 
"the means for a future Administration that 
may seriously attempt to redress the imbalance 
between man and his natural environment" 
(p. 136), and the EPA has "acquired a repu- 
tation for independence that most shrewd ad- 
ministrators would covet" (p. 135). Steck does 
not deal at all with the courts and touches only 
incidentally on the intricacies of Federal-State- 
local relationships. 

The primary villain at the Federal level, in 
Steck's mind, seems to be a now-defunct ad- 
visory committee called the National Industrial 
Pollution Control Council (NIPCC). Steck de- 
votes five pages to a discussion of NIPCC. He 
believes that “it may well have an impact on 
environmental policy equal to that of any other 
governmental agency" (p. 167) and that "be- 
cause of a peak role in the authoritative 
decision-making process, such high-level ad- 
visory bodies as the NIPCC must be regarded 
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as having an influential if not decisive voice” 
(p. 171). Anyone familiar with environmental 


m policy making in Washington can only regard 


EN 


this as nonsense. NIPCC in fact exercised 
almost no power. As one measure of its influ- 
ence, it was not permitted even to see copies of 
Administration legislation until the bills were 
made public. In June, 1973, Congress declined 
to appropriate any funds to support NIPCC. 
The White House did not wage any battle to 
save it, and thus the "decisive voice" of 
NIPCC was effectively and ignominiously 
silenced. 

Harry Johnson's short pamphlet, Man and 
His Environment, is a literate non-technical 
presentation of the orthodox economist's view 
of environmental problems. He believes that 
“alarmist fears of population pressing on 
natural resources are unjustified” (p.'3) and 
that “economic growth, and not the impedi- 
ment or prohibition of it, is the way to better- 
ment of the quality of life and the avoidance 
of ecological disaster” (p. 27). Perhaps the 
most fundamental difference between Johnson 


. and the authors of Our Ecological Crisis is in 


the realm of history and science rather than 
economics. Whereas Smith et al., are inclined 
to believe that “in the last few years we have 
passed a pollution threshold in a strictly eco- 
logical sense as well as in a sense of aware- 
ness" (p. 5), Johnson says that, "[t]here is no 
reason to think, in the light of millennia of 
human history and the consistent falsification 
of the prophesies of successive schools of 
doom predictors, that at the end of the third 


. quarter of the twentieth century everything 


has suddenly changed" (p. 13). . 

Public Policy Toward Environment 1973 is 
a collection of twenty very short. articles cov- 
ering almost all aspects of the environment 
from earthquakes to genetics. The authors are 
mostly scientists and include such luminaries 
as Glenn Seaborg, Detlev Bronk, and Kenneth 
Clark. Although the assignment given to each 
of the authors included describing the goals of 
public policy in the area under discussion, giv- 
ing criteria for judging the adequacy of the 
policy, evaluating achievement under the policy, 
and suggesting. proposals for an optimum 
policy, few of the articles actually carry out this 
assignment. The best articles, such as those on 
climate control and food plants, deal with prob- 
lems for which little or no policy exists. 

It is very difficult to know who the audience 
for Public Policy Toward Environment 1973 
is supposed to be. The essays are much too 
brief and general to be of real relevance to 
policy makers, and yet their brevity and the 
lack of coherence of the volume as a whole 
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makes it not very useful to the student or lay 
reader trying to understand environmental 
problems. It contains a number of miscellane- 
ous interesting facts and observations, but a 
better format should be found for injecting 
the thinking of the scientific community into 
the policy process. 
J. CLARENCE Davies, III 

Resources for the Future, Inc. 


The Politics of Continuity: Maryland Political 
Parties from 1858 to 1870. By Jean H. Baker. 
“The Goucher College Series.” (Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1973. Pp. 239. $11.00.) 

Professor Jean H. Baker of Goucher College 
argues that the disruption of American politics 
in the 1860s did not produce in Maryland “a 
durable realignment in both the anatomy and 
ideology of the Democratic and Republican 
parties” (p. xiii), but rather the postwar Demo- 
cratic dominance “merely confirmed changes 
effected in the late 1850s” (p. xiv). To support 
this thesis she exploits the major extant manu- 
script collections, newspaper commentaries, and 
legislative records, and she makes effective use 
of the Rice index of cohesion to study legisla- 
tive roll calls, and limited use of correlation 
coefficients to determine the relationships of 
variables and election return data. The result 
is a refutation of Charles L. Wagandt’s conten- 
tion (1964) that the state’s civil war politics 
represented a “Mighty Revolution” revolving 
around the issue of Negro emancipation and 
eventual suffrage. 

In the political turmoil of the 1850s which 
typified virtually all American state and local 
politics, a group of young Maryland agrarian 
gentry (personified by Oden Bowie of Prince 
George’s County) gained leadership positions 
in the Democratic party, successfully developed 
a series of county committees and legislative 
caucuses which formed the base of their inter- 
nal discipline, and then articulated the issues of 
Negrophobia, nationalism, and local autonomy 
to secure legislative control by 1858. Their op- 
ponents were more likely to be older men who 
had less wealth and social status, and came 
from commercial or business backgrounds. 
Drifting from Whiggery, to Know-Nothingism, 
to Unionism, to Republicanism, such men were 
decidedly antagonistic to the ideology of party 
discipline that characterized the Democrats. 
This group contained some of the most dra- 
matic personages of Maryland political history. 
Congressman Henry Winter Davis was a polit- 
ical ideologue whose radicalism is remembered 
in the famous Wade-Davis reconstruction bill, 
his protege Senator John A. Creswell became a 
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patronage-hungry partisan hack, Governor 
Thomas Swann was a political chameleon who 
successfully tacked his ship of political fortune 
with each shifting breeze, and Montgomery 
Blair, Lincoln’s Postmaster General, sought to 
form a conservative coalition from anti-radical 
Unionists and dissident Democrats. With all of 
this talent and with the ability to label their 
opponents as the followers of treason and dis- 
union, Baker finds it amazing that Democratic 
defeats were so few and their triumphs so great 
by 1866. The best indicators of the Demo- 
cratic party’s revival were the Constitution of 
1867 and the election of Bowie to the governor- 
ship with 75 per cent of the vote. Unionist fac- 
tionalism, Lincoln’s heavy-handed deprivation 
of civil liberties in Maryland, effective local 
Democratic organization, Negrophobia, and 
party loyalty, all contributed to a series of vic- 
tories that culminated with Swann and Blair 
coming hat-in-hand into the Democratic 
party. 

Despite the importance of her contribution 
to our understanding of the Free State’s polit- 
ical development in the period, Baker makes 
little substantive addition to the growing sophis- 
ticated body of local history of politics during 
the Civil War era. Admitting that a socioeco- 
nomic analysis will not explain voting patterns 
(see notes on pp. 44, 106. 110), she makes no 
attempt to test ethnocultural variables other 
than the number of blacks (for which there is 
a positive correlation with the Democratic 
vote). Particular attention should have been 
paid to the Baltimore city wards that sent Davis 
to Congress. If this had been done, we might 
well have had another important study of early 
American politics like those of Lee Benson on 
New York (1961) and Ronald Formisano on 
Michigan (1971). We need to know how such 
variables as religious preference and national 
origin influenced voting. Are they as significant 
in Maryland as they seem to have been in New 
York and Michigan? Thus, while Professor 
Baker’s work represents a significant contribu- 
tion to the study of Maryland politics, it does 
not constitute the definitive analysis of the pe- 
riod. 

Davip CURTIS SKAGGS 
Bowling Green State University 


The Skill Factor in Politics: Repealing the 
Mental Commitment Laws in California, By 
Eugene Bardach. (Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1972. Pp. 291. 
$10.00.) 


Thorough, literate, and sensitive treatments 
of complex issues are rare in this the day of the 
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instant "nonbook." The Skill Factor in Politics 
is an excellent work deserving of widespread 
attention and serious reflection. E I 

Bardach, a member of Berkeley's Graduate 
School of Public Policy, develops two broad 
themes simultaneously. One, captured in the 
title, examines in careful detail the attributes 
of political expertise needed to see a new 
policy through the legislative process. The sec- 
ond, noted in the subtitle, Repealing the Men- 
tal Commitment Laws in California, confronts 
termination—a little-understood aspect of the 
overall policy process—in the context of an 
emerging issue of great moment for citizens in 
many locales. While Bardach masterfully 
weaves his themes into a tapestry of beauty 
and impact, it is useful to separate them for 
review purposes. 

The context is set in the book’s first part by 
way of detailing the "attentive public” in terms 
of its concern for and stake in mental health 
policies and programs in California during the 
mid-1960s. The California setting is thoroughly 
characterized and appropriate linkages to 
longer-term trends in mental health practice in 
the encompassing environment are made. Sev- 
eral major fundamental issues, including prev- 
alent, representative points of view on each, are 
considered: What is mental illness? Who is the 
“patient”? What are the causes of mental ill- 
ness? What treatment methods exist? What are 
the rights and duties of those providing and re- 
ceiving treatment? What are the trade-offs in 
terms of the quantity and quality of care? What 
institutional models are available to best meet 
service needs? Not surprisingly, the attentive 
public did not neatly sort itself out and line up 
into simple “traditional” and “progressive,” or 
other dichotomized summary categories with 
respect to these issues. Clarifying and disen- 
tangling, “mapping” in Bardach’s terms, the 
factions, interests, and alliances created in re- 
sponse to the major issues became on-going 
operational problems for the political entre- 
preneurs interested in making changes—prob- 
lems whose complexity is ably captured in Bar- 
dach’s ex post facto reconstruction and an- 
alysis of the “map.” ) 

'The book's second part contains five mental 
health policies as seen through the eyes of the 
attentive public and the political entrepreneurs 
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most interested in changing those policies. The 


civil rights of the mental patient are routinely 
threatened and abrogated by the "simple" com- 
mitment act. Bardach translated abstractions 
such as the denial of human rights and dig- 
nity into understandable operational terms with 
sensitivity and in great detail. Human rights ^ 
aside, the eventual outcome is shown to rest 
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far moré on the somewhat bizarre interplay of 
key legislative personalities than on any 
grandiose concern for absolutist ethical im- 
peratives. Four other policy changes related to 
budgeting, professional licensing, the structur- 
ing and functioning of state and local mental 
health service provision, and realigning 
bureaucracies at the state level are similarly 
treated. 

“Entrepreneurship in Practice,” the third and 
most creative part of the book, analyzes the 
political attributes of the key players and the 
main processes by which critical mental health 
policies were changed. 

A “good” player strives to expend his polit- 
ical resources—analytic, marketing, and man- 
agerial—so as to capture the authorities and to 
neutralize his opponents, and to do so efficiently 
and with due regard for the timing of events 
in the unfolding context. “Skill” is simply, but 
convincingly, defined in terms of the political 
entrepreneur’s efficiency and inventiveness in 
expending his resources. For instance, “the 
critical resources needed for marketing a pro- 
posal are those that facilitate rapid and efficient 
communication with individuals and groups 
both inside and outside the attentive public” 
(p. 218). 

The concept of information-as-resource is 
stressed in this treatment, and in a policy arena 
where most regard the issues to be merely 
“technical and administrative,” the critical, 
catalytic role of the expert in generating, an- 
alyzing, and presenting this information is 
heightened. Indeed, the role played by several 
consultants throughout the process can only be 
considered decisive—as is increasingly the case 
with many policy issues that have highly tech- 
nical and complex aspects. In this case, the 
"essential entrepreneurs" were able to capitalize 
on the slight and piecemeal understanding of 
the context held by those in the attentive pub- 
lic: “pluralistic ignorance," in Bardach’s terms. 
Understandably, legal specialists were mainly 
and narrowly coneerned about the legal aspects 
of the various policy proposals; medical spe- 
cialists had little appreciation of legal details 
and focused on alternative treatment methods 
to the near exclusion of all else; and most 
politicians, i.e., the "average legislator," did not 
know or care much about anything having to 
do with mental health policies at all. (Bardach 
could find only four senators and at best two 
assemblymen who "knew enough to care.") 
In this setting, lawyers were encouraged to con- 
centrate on and support changes in treatment 
practices, doctors were made to focus on 
changes in the law, and politicians were "sold" 
in any way possible to get their support. Watch- 
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ing and documenting the players’ responses as 
they began to realize and react to the possible 
indulgences and deprivations flowing from var- 
ious proposed alternatives is a fascinating les- 
son in compromise, evolution, and bargaining 
—in short, a rich lesson in real politics as seen 
through the eyes of a careful observer, not the 
pinched view provided through the bunghole 
of a sterile theorist’s 2 x 2 matrix or 2- or 
3-variable regression equation. 

Termination, the book's second theme, is 
evident throughout. Termination refers to the 
adjustment of policies and programs that have 
become dysfunctional, redundant, outmoded, 
unnecessary, and so forth. We do not know 
much about termination, although movements 
to "deinstitutionalize" and "debureaucratize," 
such as those captured in this book, are draw- 
ing attention to this neglected phase of the over- 
all policy process. The Skill Factor provides 
the reader with a clear view of some of the 
difficulties one may encounter in attempting to 
terminate. Some of these difficulties are sug- 
gested in answering questions of the following 
sort: Who will suffer (benefit) from the ter- 
mination? What kinds of compensation must be 
considered— no compensation, small compensa- 
tion, equivalent, premiums? When should com- 
pensation be made in terms of what has been 
principally lost, e.g., wealth for wealth in the 
case of hospital attendents who stood to lose 
their jobs? When should it be in alternative 
values, e.g., compensatory respect for those 
professionals denied treatment "rights" in the. 
licensing case? What can be learned from 
termination in a given setting that might inform 
and improve the initiation of policies and pro- 
grams in the same or related fields and settings? 
For instance, closing down an antiquated and 
inhumane mental hospital may generate differ- 
ent, albeit equally inhumane, practices for 
those souls who need and are unable to receive 
services where they are eventually relocated. 
The list of pertinent questions is long, but 
seldom asked and less frequently answered. 
Bardach provides us with the raw materials 
needed to do both. 

The Skill Factor has its inevitable shortcom- 
ings, but they are few and detract imperceptibly 
from its many strengths. Most weaknesses fol- 
low from the fact that the cases considered are 
extraordinary "success stories." In most settings, 
one would expect the entrepreneurs to make 
many more mistakes, to be less motivated, and 
to have less luck. No would-be entrepreneur 
should expect to use this work mindlessly as a 
cookbook; no neophyte analyst should delude 
himself into thinking that the same events have 
occurred in other, even closely related, settings. 
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A convincing argument, in my view, cculd be 
made that the principals in this little drama 
were just plain lucky. 

Garry D. BREWER 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences and Yale University 


Escape From Anarchy. By Alan Bent. (Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: Memphis State University Press, 
1972. Pp. 196. $6.95.) 

This book attempts to use systems models 
and cybernetic analysis to outline a planning 
process rationalizing the urban intergovern- 
mental system. Specifically, “. . . it believes that 
rational inputs into a rational decision making 
system should result in rational policies . . ." 
(from the introduction by George Blair). 
Planning, apparently physical, social and gov- 
ernmental, is seen as the linkage betwe2n the 
political system and the urban system. 

The introduction outlines a cybernetics the- 
ory which “. . . applies the theoretical zrame- 
work of systems models and cybernetics an- 
alysis in building an intersystem linkage be- 
tween the urban system and the political sys- 
tem...” (p. 6). The first chapter elaborates, 
based on Buckley and Deutsch, a systems/ 
cybernetics model. 

Chapter II is a routine listing of major 
"urban discontents” emphasizing popvlation 
and pollution. Chapter III lists the options for 
metropolitan government unification and suc- 
cess to date. Chapter IV lists the “goal seeking 
outputs” of the federal government to date, 
which have mainly been limited to grants-in- 
aids. Chapter V argues for vast, centralized 
"systems" planning, to *. . . transform amor- 
phous agglomerations, that are typical of 
urban areas, into cohesive, unified ozganic 
wholes . . ." (p. 121); and Chapter VI con- 
siders existing regional planning agencies. 
Chapters II through VI, however, do not make 
use of the cybernetics model outlined in Chap- 
ter I. ` 

Chapter VII is the heart of the book, con- 
taining Professor Bent’s proposals for govern- 
mental reorganization, presumably based upon 
his systems model. It outlines the structure of 
an intergovernmental system, cybernetically 
linked by planning and government manage- 
ment. Highly centralized, the five levels are 
federal, federal region, state, regional council, 
and locality. In a rigid hierarchical setting, the 
Office of Management and Budget, with re- 
gional directors, serves as the nerve center. The 
levels apparently are to serve both as goal- 
setting devices and as part of the feedback 
system. The regional director is to have exten- 
sion discretion in disbursing funds, since fiscal 
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resources are the control mechanism by which 
the “. . . linkage-centers effect control over the 
actions and performance of their charges" : 
(p. 177). 

Some will regard this as an important work, 
since it attempts to apply concepts such as 
cybernetics to the planning process. As a the- 
oretical work, in laying out certain issues, it 
may be a step in this direction. Those interested 
in applying systems models to physical plan- 
ning or government planning (the book does 
not always separate them) should read it. 

The book has, however, some substantial 
shortcomings. First, the traditional nature of 
the final proposal could easily be based on the 
“democracy, economy, and efficiency" reformer 
ideals for centralization in vogue during the 
early part of the century. They do not seem to 
rise out of any knowledge or insight gained by 
the use of cybernetics. 

This objection leads to the second shortcom- 
ing. The parameters and specifics of the cyber- 
netics model are never spelled out. Bent fails 
to specify exactly what is part of the cyber- 
netics system, the feedback loops, or any , 
“black-box” processes. This omission is trouble- 
some even given the abstract nature of system 
theory. The model is rarely related to the 
authors description of the planning process. 
Where it is, as in the last chapter, it is dis- 
tressingly vague or excruciatingly tantalizing to 
those who are interested deeply in planning or 
cybernetics or both. 

Finally, the proposals are politically naive 
and often seem superficial. Short shrift is given 
to the advantages of the present decentralized 
system: the author merely states his preference 
for a more centralized, rational system. The 
work does not cite any of the "political econ- 
omy” or “public choice” literature which 
argues that a market system of many competing 
governmental actors operates more efficiently 
and democratically than a centralized bureau- 
cracy. Works by Ostrom and others are not 
cited. Centralized hierarchical rationality is 
sought, without noting local political values, 
federal level bureaucratic inefficiencies, failures 
of planning to date, or difficulties in imple- | 
menting the model. 

JOHN REHFUSS 
Northern Illinois University 


Private Pressure on Public Law: The Legal 
Career of Justice Thurgood Marshall. By 
Randall W. Bland. (Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Kennikat Press, Inc., 1973. Pp. 206. $9.95, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 

As the author indicates, this is not a biog- 
raphy but an analysis of the legal battles of 
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Thurgood Marshall, perhaps the foremost civil 
rights lawyer of our history. The coverage is of 


" the cases and controversies in which Marshall 


has participated as an advocate for the NAACP, 
as Solicitor General of the United States, as a 
judge of the court of appeals, and now as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The treatment is “cool.” The author outlines 
the issues and provides the background for 
understanding the strategy of the advocate as 
well as the decisions of the judge. From the 
study emerges a picture of a courageous, per- 
sistent, and ideologically consistent champion 
of civil rights who, although recognizing the 
differences between the roles of advocate and 
judge, remains steadfast in his commitment to 
the principle of equal justice. Professor Bland 
concludes that Marshall’s accomplishments as 
an advocate outshine those as a jurist, although 
conceding that it is too early to make a defini- 
tive evaluation of his contributions from the 
bench. A revised doctoral dissertation, and still 


bearing some of the marks of such a product, 


the book provides a most useful review of the 
civil rights movement at a time when it was 
directed at destroying the legal edifice of segre- 
gation and in providing juridical protections for 
the victims of discrimination. (As late as 1919, 
as Bland points out, 12 blacks were sentenced 
to death, 75 to long prison terms, after a forty- 
five minute trial for their participation in a 
"riot" in which 200 blacks but no whites 
were killed.) 

There is always the danger of our reading 
history backwards and of accepting what has 
been accomplished as the inevitable working 
out of economic, social, cultural, political and 
similar “historical forces.” There are those who 
denigrate the works of men like Marshall and 
his companions as being ineffective. True, the 
abolition of forced segregation did not make 
civil rights champions out of most white 
Americans, and the securing of equal justice 
does not by itself ensure that blacks will secure 
their fair share of the economic funds of this 
world. It is also true that to win a favorable 
Supreme Court decision against a discrimina- 
tory practice is not the same thing as having 
that practice abolished throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

On the other side, we should not underes- 
timate the advantage of having the courts on 
the side of equality rather than on that of those 
who wish to impose racial segregation. We 
should not minimize the courage and contribu- 
tions of Marshall and his colleagues. With the 
help of a handful of dedicated black attorneys 
and white liberal allies, and a few courageous 
plaintiffs and some scared defendants, they 
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risked their lives and careers in a life long 
effort in behalf of the poor and the dispossessed 
long before it was the fashionable thing to do. 
They were the human instruments of the con- 
verging economic, political, and social forces, 
but in every day terms they took on the "power 
structures." They forged the legal doctrines. 
They used the courtroom to arouse gradually 
the conscience of court and country to provide 
the legal openings through which the modern 
civil rights movement came marching through. 

Marshall is a champion of civil rights. He is 
a man of the law. He sees these as one and 
the same thing. For his conviction, shared by 
many, is that the forces of the law, the argu- 
ments of reason, and the structures of democ- 
racy are more apt to protect the rights of un- 
popular minorities, racial and otherwise, than 
is the resort to extralegal tactics. There is much 
in this history of the pre 1960's civil rights 
movement as described in this volume to sup- 
port Marshall's position. Bland reminds us by 
the story of Autherine Lucy, an early victim of 
*student unrest," that the young are not always 
on the side of the poor and the black; by names 
like Governor Orval Faubus, that civil dis- 
obedience can be the tactics of the bad guys as 
well as the good ones. For it was Faubus who 
claimed that when the law was immoral, as he 
insisted was true of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in Brown vs. Board of Education, that the 
proper recourse for the "decent" people was to 
take to the streets. By massing themselves in 
front of the schools and shouting abuses at the 
black children, Faubus insisted, these citizens 
were merely engaging in noncoercive protests. 
It was the white segregationists who insisted 
that under no circumstances should the police 
or the military ever be allowed to enter the 
school building or a college campus in order to 
protect the rights of black students to attend. 
We are also reminded by this history that the 
most persuasive and effective appeal used to 
secure eventual compliance with the civil 
rights decisions was to law and order—"you 
may not be in favor of integration, but it is now 
the law of the land." 

Thurgood Marshall for decades has been in 
the forefront of the never ending legal battles 
to secure for all persons, and most especially 
for blacks, the rights promised by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and proclaimed in the 
Constitution. It is good to have this recording 
of his—and the nation's—accomplishments. We 
should not need to be reminded of how far 
we still have to go. 

J. W. PELTASON 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
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Politics and the Administration of Justice. By 
George F. Cole. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1973. Pp. 234. $10.95.) 

One of the most complex areas of the Polit- 
ical System is the legal system. The myths sur- 
rounding the system, and its complicated rules, 
make it a very intricate field of politics. This 
complexity is analyzed by Professor Gecrge 
Cole, using the tools of role theory and ad- 
ministrative behavior. His primary goal is to 
“examine the administration of criminal jus- 
tice within the context of the local political 
system” (p. 19). He does this by examining the 
overall administration of justice, relying on 
models of the criminal justice system presented 
by Herbert Parker, James Klonoski, Robert 
Mendelsohn, and others; then showing how 
these models have been used to explain the 
criminal justice system. : 

After reviewing some of the organizational 
and role-theory literature, relying for the most 
part on Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton, 
Professor Cole states that his approach entails 
an analysis of the “exchange relationship” of 
actors within the criminal justice system, end 
the bargaining of these actors to produce 
“criminal justice.” “With a bargaining rather 
than an adversary model as a basic assumption, 
the study emphasizes the connections among 
law, politics, and administration” (p. 47). Cole 
accomplishes this by grouping the major actors 
within the criminal justice system—police, 
prosecutor, defense attorney, and court—and 
giving a detailed analysis of the functions 
played by each actor in the production of crim- 
inal justice. 

Professor Cole examines each set of actors 
within the criminal justice system in a very 
logical manner. He begins by discussing police 
functions, and their relationship to the com- 
munity. Next he treats the role of the prosecu- 
tor and his relationship to the other actors 
within the criminal justice system. This is fol- 
lowed by an examination of the defense at- 
torney’s role in this process. Finally, the court 
and its actors (clerks, judges and jurors) are 
thoroughly examined. Throughout his analysis, 
Cole reminds us of the relationship of each 
actor to the other, and to the general public. 

The most interesting feature of this volume is 
Professor Cole’s emphasis on bargaining aad 
the "exchange relationship" between the actors 
within the criminal justice system, as his ex- 
planation of the plea-bargaining system which 
involves the prosecutor, the defense attorney, 
and the court. He also explains the bargaining 
power of the police in terms of the prosecutor's 
reliance upon them for “raw material" as evi- 
dence for prosecution, and their referring 
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clients to defense attorneys who cooperate with 
them. “A police captain is probably going to 


be less likely to hand the attorney's business - 


card to a prisoner if, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, he has found that the lawyer is not 
cooperative" (p. 177). 

Professor Cole concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion of "due process in an administrative 
system" of criminal justice, and the “dilemma” 
of the "need for order and the preservation of 
civil liberties" (p. 226). Here he calls our 


attention to the Warren Court's revolution in 


civil liberties, and the changes brought on with 
the inception of the Nixon administration and 
his Court appointees. Cole asserts in the end 
that criminal justice reflects the "dominant 
values" of the larger political system. 

This is a valuable volume for anyone want- 
ing to understand some of the complex features 
of the criminal justice system. It gives a 
thorough review of much of the current crim- 
inal justice literature. It fails, however, to sug- 
Best any alternatives to the criminal justice sys- 
tem, and especially to some of its actors. Cole 
tells us how the present system could be 
strengthened, but he does not sufficiently dem- 
onstrate a need for the present system. What 
would be the conditions within a community 
without a police force? Or a court or prosecu- 
tor? These are some of the questions that must 
confront those of us interested in studying the 
criminal justice system. 

NoLAN E. JONES 
The University of Michigan 


'The Truman Doctrine and the Origins of Mc- 
Carthyism: Foreign Policy, Domestic Politics, 
and Internal Security, 1946-1948. By Rich- 
ard M. Freeland. (New York: Knopf, 1972. 
Pp. xii, 419. $10.00.) 


Seeds of Repression: Harry S. Truman and the 
Origins of McCarthyism. by Athan Theo- 
haris. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1971. 
Pp. 238. $6.95.) 


Revisionism, at its best, challenges received 
wisdom, forces reappraisal of things always ac- 


cepted, adds new knowledge, and advances un- 3 


derstanding. Its victories in the soft science of 
2olitics have not been less in their meaning for 
man than those in the hard science of physics. 
The revolutionary thought that governments 


.exist for the governed and that it is not the 


other way around is not less formidable than 
the realization by some Greek that it was not 
the trees that stirred the wind but the wind 
that stirred the trees, nor the Copernican con- 
ception that put the sun and not the earth at 
the center of the solar system. But revisionism 
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in history writing has a way less of establishing 
new truth about what was, than of ratifying 

mrtoday’s predi'ection with yesterday's evidence, 
“reconsidered. It is in this mode that the books 
by Professors Theoharis and Freeland are writ- 
ten. 

The assumption of both the books is that 
President Truman and his principal surrogates 
were responsible for the phenomenon of Mc- 
Carthyism. Both books go even farther than 
this and say that there were no substantial 
differences between Truman and McCarthy. As 
Theoharis puts the proposition, "The Senator 

“and the administration differed not so much 
over ends as over means and emphasis" (p. 
vii). As Freeland puts it, "The practices of 
McCarthyism were Truman’s practices in 
cruder hands, just as the language of Mc- 
Carthyism was Truman's language, in less well- 
meaning voices" (p. 360). 

It is assumed by both that America started 
the Cold War. For Theoharis, it began when 
Truman, immediately upon taking office, re- 
jected what Theoharis says was Roozevelt’s 
approach to foreign affairs as represented by 
the Yalta agreements—willingness to negotiate 
in good faith with the Soviet Union, his belief 
that Soviet promises could be trusted, the con- 
sent to compromise—and set forth instead upon 
a policy of containment and superior military 
strength (p. 70). “In contrast to Roosevelt’s 
sophisticated international approach,” Truman’s 
policy stressed the primacy of power in inter- 
national relations, and was “shaped by his 
World War I experience, his active participa- 

„tion in the American Legion, and his antipathy 

“to the isolationism and antimilitarism of the 
1930's" (p. 31). 

The Freeland thesis seems to be that before 
Yalta there was "deepening tension" between 
the two powers as war came to a close. By 
February 1945, the Soviet intention to dom- 
inate Eastern Europe was becoming clear (p. 
39). It was not a trust in idealism that led 
Roosevelt to praise the Soviet Union at the time 
of Yalta but rather a propaganda strategy de- 
signed to promote a policy of American inter- 

i national commitments through membership in 
the United Nations and economic aid. So, 
Roosevelt hid his distrust and anxiety over the 
Soviet Union and did nothing but praise it, 
especialy after Yalta (p. 41). Truman con- 
tinued the propaganda throughout 1945, con- 
cealed the tensions with the Soviet Union, and 
like Roosevelt, raised false hopes about both 
the UN and the Soviet Union (pp. 43-45). But 
the economic levers that were supposed to have 

*: been the principal instruments of postwar pol- 
icy for both Roosevelt and Truman had no 
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effect upon Soviet policy in Eastern Europe. By 
the beginning of 1946, Secretary of State 
Byrnes gave up the effort to use them, and the 
policy of containment began. The Truman 
Doctrine was the "first official American re- 
nunciation of U.S.-Soviet cooperation" (p. 
168). 

To support the proposition that Truman be- 
gat McCarthy, both authors stress the Truman 
loyalty program in 1946—47, the announcement 
of the Truman Doctrine in April 1947, the ac- 
tivity of the Department of Justice in the en- 
forcement of internal security, and the Mar- 
shall Plan. What Theoharis and Freeland both 
show is that Truman used a hard anti-Com- 
munist line to get the Congress to approve aid 
to Greece and Turkey in 1947 and to enact the 
European Recovery Act in 1948. The record 
certainly indicates that he did do just that. Still, 
one can admit that Truman used hot rhetoric to 
advance his policies and yet feel that it was 
something more profound than Truman's hy- 
perboles that filled McCarthy's sails and sent 
him on his short voyage into infamy. But the 
authors find Truman's rhetoric not only hyper- 
bolic but diabolic, full of craftiness and design. 
The hard line against the Soviet Union re- 
quired a hard line against suspected subversives 
at home, and the hard line against suspected 
subversives at home helped to promote the 
hard line against the Soviet Union, and thus it 
secured the passage of aid to Greece and 
Turkey and the European Recovery Program 
which was presumably intended to benefit com- 
mercial and other American interests. This 
seems to be the essence of tbe Freeland thesis, 
with which Theoharis is in general accord. 

Freeland says more than once that it was 
only nine days after the Truman Doctrine was 
announced that the Federal Employee Loyalty 
Program was launched. He acknowledges that 
a case can be made for the view that the Fed- 
eral Employee Loyalty Program was really in- 
tended to head off a tough assault on the Ex- 
ecutive that had been building since the Dies 
Committee was created in 1938—-an assault 
which had been frustrated by Roosevelt and 
which could hardly be stemmed when the 80th 
Congress turned up Republican in both houses 
(pp. 123-127) after the election of November 
1946. But Freeland does not believe it. If 
Republican politics were the only reason, he 
speculates, Truman would have been defiant! 
Because Truman was not defiant, it must mean 
then that the Administration's foreign policy 
“may well have been" the inspiration for the 
Federal Employee Loyalty Program, and not 
the 1946 elections (p. 128). 

One difficulty with this argument is that it 
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seems to assume that had there been no Tru- 
man Doctrine there would have been no Fed- 
eral Employee Loyalty Program. But Freeland 
also says at one point that the Administration 
was unable to resist the congressional Repub- 
licans on internal security (p. 201, 202). It can 
reasonably be asked then whether, in the ab- 
sence of the Truman Doctrine or the Marshall 
Plan, congressional Republicans would have 
been passive, their sense of danger dormant, 
their energies unstirred. The evidence is to the 
contrary. The evidence is that with a majority 
in both houses for the first time in over a quar- 
ter of a century, shut out from the White 
House in four successive presidential elections, 
uneasy over the tol'eration of radical groups 
allowed by Roosevelt, bent on equating the 
New Deal with un-Americanism, the Repub- 
licans and their Democratic allies in the 80th 
Congress would have forced even more painful 
measures than the Administration used. An ex- 
ample is the McCarran Act with its provision 
for detention camps that Truman vetoed, only 
to have the measure passed over his veto. 
According to Freeland, Truman produced a 
war scare in 1948 in order to get Congress to 
enact the European Recovery Program. Now 
it is true, he says, that the Soviet Union did 
impose a unilateral military accord on Finland 
and that the Communists did take over Czecho- 
slovakia, but he thinks that the Czech coup 
was of no importance because the Soviet Union 
had dominated the country all along, and te- 
sides it was in the natural sphere of influence 
of the Soviet Union; and, he feels, the Finnish 
accord changed nothing (p. 278). The war 
scare was manufactured to get ERP through 
Congress and used to help Truman’s chances 
of re-election (pp. 280 and 299). Theoharis 
does not go so far as to say that the “war 
scare” was manufactured by Truman for ul- 
terior reasons but is content to say that Truman 
used the coup in Czechoslovakia, Soviet pres- 
sure on the Finnish government, civil war in 
Greece, and the chance of a Communist elec- 
toral victory in Italy to support a tough foreign 
policy critical of the Soviet Union (p. 54). Per- 
haps some would not find it unreasonable even 
now to think that there was much in Soviet 
foreign policy in 1948 to be critical about. 
Ultimately, it seems to me, both these books 
fail in their purpose. Their common theme is 
that Truman produced McCarthy, but they do 
not demonstrate that he did so. What they 
demonstrate is that Truman had a difficult time 
with a reactionary Congress and a competitive 
Soviet Union and that he sometimes used the 
second to overcome the resistance of the first. 
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The notion that the congressional dogs were 
sleeping on the issue of internal security until 
Truman aroused them is just contrary to fact.y, 
The assumption that the World War I veteran‘ 
member of the American Legion flew like a 
hawk to tear the throat out of the dove of 
peace is an unwarranted piece of psychologiz- 
ing. 

Both books impose a greater degree of ra- 
tionality and conscious manipulation on events 
than is allowable by the record, which shows 
that the Executive and the Congress were di- 
vided and hostile; that some of the executive 
agencies like State, Commerce, and Justice^ 
were either pushing their own poticies inde- 
pendently of the president and of each other 
(like State and Commerce while Wallace was 
head of the latter), or that they were split 
within (like Justice and the FBI under 
Hoover); that party identification provided no 
unity since the Southern Democrats and the 
Republicans voted with each other; or that 
whatever unity of effort the war had provided 
disappeared when the war was over, both at 
home and abroad. The three years after the 
death of Roosevelt were the aftermath of war ' 
with all reins now tangled and slack, the horses 
spent, trembling and sweating, momentum lost, 
while a new driver was suddenly pitched into 
the driver’s seat without experience at the reins 
or even knowledge of the road. It is just pos- 
sible that the really hot story about these years 
is not that Truman managed to get foreign aid 
through the Congress but that he was not im- 
peached; but then, perhaps, there was no need 
for such drastic action since it was expected | 
widely that there would be a change of drivers ^ 
in November 1948. 

Both accounts fail to give Truman and the 
administration proper credit for the actions 
against reactionaries that he did take. He was, 
to be sure, not one of the leading libertarian 
presidents (how many have there been?), but 
he was better than most. He did hold off the 
ravenous reactionary coalition in the Congress 
for two years—from the time of his accession 
to office until the Federal Employee Loyalty 
Program-——and he introduced that measure only y 
after he had lost both houses of Congress. He 
and his Attorney General made sure that the 
Mundt-Nixon Communist Act was buried in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and never re- 
ported out. As was said above, he vetoed the 
McCarran Act of 1950. He defended Dr. Ed- 
ward Condon who was under attack by J. Par- 
nell Thomas, Chairman of HUAC, as “the 
weakest link in America's atomic security." He 
fought the HUAC on Bentley and Chambers, v 
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calling the committee’s investigations a “red 
herring.” After the election of 1948, Truman 
"and Attorney-General Clark began a de- 
“termined effort to have the HUAC abolished. 
Although failing in this, they succeeded in 
blocking the reappointment to the committee 
of John Rankin and F. Edward Hebert, who 
had given Southern comfort to the Republicans, 
and had the moderate John Wood of Georgia 
appointed as chairman. In the four years of his 
term after the period covered by Freeland, 
Truman threw his support behind the Tydings 
Committee which tried to discredit McCarthy’s 
attack on the State Department. He faced 
down McCarthy on the matter of Philip K. 
Jessup, and when the latter’s formal appoint- 
ment to the Sixth General Assembly of the UN 
was blocked in the Senate, Truman gave him a 
recess appointment instead. For the authors, 
these acts have some weight, but too little to 
preponderate. 

The books fail to establish Truman as the 
author of McCarthyism for reasons special to 
each—Theoharis is too broad, and Freeland is 

n too narrow. Theoharis often refers to people 
he calls "conservatives" or ‘McCarthyites,” 
terms that cover all those disposed to take a 
hard line on the Soviet Union and on internal 
security, but such people existed before Tru- 
man, as he himself says (pp. 14 and 15); they 
had a base independent of McCarthy's; and 
they used him in their insistent assault upon 
the New Deal. The “McCarthyites” therefore 
existed before McCarthy, were in the Congress 

rygbefore he arrived, and remained there after his 
, condemnation by the Senate. In view of this, it 

W is hard to see how Truman could have created 
McCarthy or McCarthyism. 

ri Freeland on the other hand proves too little 

*. in general, and nothing in particular of the sub- 
^ stance promised by his title, the "Origins of 
McCarthyism." He concentrates upon two 
years, 1947 and 1948, in working changes on 
his principal thesis that the Truman Doctrine 
was invented to get aid for Greece and Turkey 
through an isolationist and reluctant Congress 
and that he had to go after domestic “sub- 
v versives" to make the Truman Doctrine cred- 
,ible: if we are chasing the Reds abroad, how 
can we ignore them at home? And this is what 

' led to McCarthyism. He does not discuss Mc- 
Carthyism at all and never even defines it ex- 
cept by indirection—i.e., the anti-Communist 
emotions of the 1950s carried to excess (p. 4). 
But without ever examining the phenomenon 
of McCarthyism, he asserts that Truman and 

McCarthy were more or less the same in 
F3 speech and practice. His book is not really 
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about the origins of McCarthyism at all. It is 
about some aspects of the politics of two prin- 
cipal measures—aid to Greece and Turkey and 
the European Recovery Program. 

Both writers reject sociological, psycholog- 
ical, ethnic, religious, geographical, and meta- 
physical interpretations of McCarthyism as in- 
complete, at least. The most probable interpre- 
tation, they say, is the political one. Having 
said so myself nine years ago, I am inclined 
to agree. But politics did not begin in 1947 and 
end in 1948, and Freeland's book needs to dis- 
play a broader and deeper understanding of 
American political movements than it does if 
the two years he examines are to be put in 
proper perspective. As for Theoharis, he knows 
in some inchoate way that the anti-radical ex- 
citements of the Truman years were part of 
something more deeply basic in the American 
political and economic system than this or that 
piece of legislation. But some of his generaliza- 
tions are unacceptable on their face. He says, 
for example, that "Until the 1920's . . . popular 
anti-radicalism had not been essentially anti- 
communist in character" (p. 6). Since there 
was no Communist movement of any conse- 
quence in America before then, this is hardly 
surprising. The best chapter in Theoharis (and 
it is a good one) is the one on Yalta (Chapter 
4) which was evidently his doctoral thesis. 

Both the books give less account than they 
should to the international moves of the Soviet 
Union and Freeland especially neglects this 
obligation. He says that he is not writing a 
diplomatic history and that he makes no seri- 
ous attempt (that such a history would require) 
at analysis of Soviet intentions and policies (p. 
12). He is concentrating, he says, on the way 
international developments were perceived and 
articulated by various groups in the United 
States. To leave out evaluation of Soviet for- 
eign policy and to concentrate only upon 
American perceptions of that policy is to make 
it appear that the American responses were 
probably invalid, or at least explicable only 
in some term that leaves out half the equation, 
and is therefore incomplete. 

To return to an earlier figure—the authors 
would like to prove that Truman was the wind 
that stirred motion in some dendrological Mc- 
Carthy. It is possible to conclude, on their own 
evidence, that the same wind stirred both the 
President and the Senator, and that when it 
had blown itself out, McCarthy was down on 
the ground, and Truman was still growing. 

EARL LATHAM 


Amherst College 
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To Live on This Earth. By Estelle Fuchs and 
Robert Havighurst. (Garden City, New 
York: Doub'eday and Company, 1972. Pp. 
xiii, 390. $8.95.) 


One Hundred Million Acres. By Kirke Kicking- 
bird and Karen Ducheneaux. (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Company, Inc., 1973. 
Pp. xv, 240. $6.95.) 


The rediscovery of the American Indian is a 
phenomenon of the late 1960s. The publishing 
industry, not slow to capitalize on a new mar- 
ketable resource, has issued innumerable an- 
thologies of immortal Indian prose and poetry, 
occasionally illustrated by photographs of van- 
ished days of glory. These efforts are marked 
by two common characteristics: non-Indian 
authorship, and a singular lack of appreciation 
for the high!y politicized context of con- 
temporary Indian life. Perhaps more crucially, 
they totally ignore the strong commitment of 
Indian people in the United States to the con- 
tinuing struggle for self-determination and cul- 
tural autonomy. As an Indian I consider most 
recent "Indian books" personally offensive and 
socially destructive, for they perpetuate the 
dangerous myth of the inevitable disappearance 
of a distinct Indian community in the modern 
world, and they reinforce the myth of the pre- 
eminent expertise of the non-Indian observer/ 
commentator. As a social scientist I consider 
the bulk of this current "scholarship" both in- 
tellectually parochial and politically naive. 
Given the overwhelmingly political nature of 
Indian policy in the United States, it is es- 
pecially unfortunate that political science has 
largely followed the tradition of relegating the 
investigation of Indian affairs to anthropology, 
where Indian communities have remained 
trapped in the never-never land of the ethno- 
logical present. The fact that the American 
Political Science Review is now turning its at- 
tention to the review of Indian-oriented ma- 
terials is a promising sign that this state of 
affairs is beginning to change, to the mutual 
benefit of the scholarly and Indian communi- 
ties. i 


To Live on This Earth and One Hundred- 


Million Acres are both essentially sources of 
solid reference material; both draw attention to 
critical dimensions of the American Indien 
community; both hint at the complexity and 
importance of political analysis of Indian status. 
This, when added to their general conscientious- 
ness and seriousness of purpose, is enough 
to draw favorable attention from the Indian 
community, and among scholars interested in 
Indian affairs. For political scientists, however, 
the message is slightly different. These books 
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point toward new and exciting areas of political 
research, reaching far beyond the issue of In- 
dian status alone. Indian affairs have been ig-s 
nored altogether too long in the emergence of ` 
an extensive literature on political development, 
political economy, ethnicity in politics, political 
socialization processes, etc. I hope that these 
two books will stimulate such research, suggest 
fruitful new directions for research, and sup- 
port attempts to generate theory capable of 
dealing broadly with the dimensions of political 
mobilization in tribal, minority, and industrial 
communities. i 

To Live on This Earth is one of the few 
systematic and wide-ranging scholarly attempts 
to develop and test basic hypotheses about In- 
dian education in the United States. Professors 
Fuchs and Havighurst examine the several types - 
of schools serving Indian clientele, and investi- f 
gate such vital policy areas as Indian attitudes ` 
toward schools, teachers, curricula, etc. They y 
also examine such generally held notions as the / 
existence of pervasive low self-esteem among, 
Indian students (which they deny), cultural in- . 
sensitivity among teachers and administrative gg 
personnel (which they partially substantiate), 
etc. In large part, the book is a straightforward + 
report on research; at the end, however, it pro- . 
poses certain approaches to the development of 
Indian educational policy which grow out of its 
findings. A particularly useful inclusion is the : 
appendix, which gives details of the survey | 
schedule used, the nature of staff composition, , 
and so on. All in all, this study is an unusually- 
conscientious approach to Indian research. $ iy 

This very conscientiousness, however, in ; 
sense camouflages the basic weakness of thi "7 
book from the point of view of Indian and 
politically oriented scholars. Ordinarily, it mua 
be admitted, political scientists tend to vie" 
education per se as peripheral to their primary 
interests. Yet education is a primary agent in 
political socialization and acculturation; it may ‘| 
have decisive influence on the very process of . 
individual identity formation. Indian education, / 
then, is central to the analysis of the political' 
Status of Indian affairs as it reflects the inter- 
ests and goals of the dominant community wie 
regard to Indians. In addition to its politis, , 
content, Indian education has been administra, ' 
tively shaped in the explicitly political environ-', 
ment of Washington, D.C., so it is doubly polit- | 
ical. Since the political nature of education | 
applies in all communities, it is especially un- ‘ 
fortunate that the authors of To Live on This : 
Eearth give so little attention to these aspects 
of educational policy and practise. 

The book also fails to confront the issue of 4 4 
the general political and cultural status of' 
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American Indian society today, and of the 
‘future of that society. The authors in fact 
` eschew any intention to take up this issue, stat- 
ing that such decisions must be made within the 
Indian community. I agree. The thrust of their 
analysis, however, is to emphasize and rein- 
force the status quo, a situation in which polit- 
ical constraints prevent precisely such Indian 
self-determination. Thus, evidence from inter- 
views with Indian students, parents, tribal offi- 
cials, and others is cited in support of an em- 
phasis on training students in skills relevant to 
ws, ‘Ntegration with the dominant society, at least 
in the economic sphere. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this attitude reflects an intrinsic 
positive evaluation of such integration and 
‘adaptation, or whether it represents resigna- 
tion to the status quo. Urban, industrial, 
Western society (and social theory!) has ham- 
mered away at this theme of inevitable cultural 
amalgamation for so long and at such a critical 
level that isolated tribal communities are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to the introduction of just 

, Such social objectives; indeed, that is precisely 
; the intent of educational manipulation. Authors 


like Vine Deloria, Jr. (in We Talk, You Lis- . 


> fen) argue that alternative social and political 
. Structures are possible for tribal communities 
' and for industrial states, and that the tribal 

tradition may yet play a creative role in the 

emergence of these nev forms. Whether or not 

one agrees with this position, it is important to 

emphasize the cost of locating analyses of 
„minority and/or ethnic communities solely 
within static visions of the contemporary polit- 
ical world. Akzin, Enloe, Deutsch, Barth and 
others have called attention to the complexity 
of the ethnic issue, and social scientists ignore 
it at their peril. Ze 

Kickingbird and Ducheneaux's 100 Million 
Acres suffers a similar failure to explore deeply 
the political dynamics behind the formulation 
of political policy affecting Indian people, al- 
though it does offer revealing anecdotes about 
the roles of political personalities in particular 
policy decisions. It is, however, in general a 
more significant book, albeit less "scholarly" in 
tyle. The two Indian authors, a lawyer and a 
pournalist, consistently offer careful legal re- 
search into the status of the land rights of 
Indian communities, and, coming from “with- 
in" the Indian community, dare to tackle the 
introduction of a systematic positive program 
of action designed to lead tó the political re- 
emergence of viable Indian communities. They 
see consolidation of the Indian land base as the 
vital first step in the development of realistically 
self-determining Indian politics. 

From the point of view of theoretical inter- 
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est, the work suffers from certain omissions. 
The political analysis is largely anecdotal and 
peripheral; the internal dynamics of decision 
making are referred to only in passing. Two 
kinds of work are needed here: First, there is 
a need for research on the activities and inter- 
ests of political actors involved in the formation 
of Indian policy. Perhaps even more funda- 
mental is the need for investigation of the 
whole area of interaction between "tribal" 
minorities (which exist, for example, in the 
USSR, China, India, Australia, as well as 
Africa and South America) and industrializing 
nation-states. Such studies often reveal as much 
about the politics of dominant systems as about 
the problems of the tribals themselves. As an 
early Commissioner of Indian Affairs once re- 
marked, Indian Affairs is a bellwether of the 
health of the American political system. How 
fruitful then might a new political concern for 
Indian affairs become? 
FRANCES SVENSSON 

The University of Michigan 


Judge Learned Hand and the Role of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary. By Kathryn Griffith. (Nor- 
man: University of Cklahoma Press, 1973. 
Pp. xi, 251. $8.95.) 


John P. Frank has said that "most expert 
judges of judges would choose the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit . . . as the ablest 
court in the United States" (p. 24). From 1924 
to 1951 Learned Hand was a member of that 
court, and his service earned him the reputation 
as one of the most distinguished jurists of the 
twentieth century. Judge Charles E. Wyzanski 
argued that Hand was “universally acknowl- 
edged as the greatest living judge in the English- 
speaking world" (p. 9). In spite of such ac- 
claim, Hand was never elevated to the Supreme 
Court, although Presidents Harding and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt considered the possibility. The 
work of the Second Circuit, "Learned Hand's 
Court," in matters of constitutional interpreta- 
tion, immigration and naturalization, patents, 
subversive activities, obscenity, and criminal 
procedure, provides ample opportunity to un- 
derstand Hand’s pervasive influence on Ameri- 
can law. 

As its title indicates, this book is principally 
concerned with Hand’s conception of the judi- 
cial function. Profoundly influenced by his 
teacher, James Bradley Thayer, Hand falls 
squarely in the tradition of judicial restraint. 
“He thought that a judge must decide in ac- 
cordance with decisions arrived at through the 
political process without attempting to impose 
his own values. When it seemed appropriate to 
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him, he deferred to the higher court, to the leg- 
islature, to administrative tribunals, and to the 
spirit of the time" (p. 84). So thorougheoing 
was Hand’s deference to popular institutions 
that during his entire tenure he never voted to 
invalidate congressional legislation. The im- 
portance he attached to judicial limitations did 
not vary from issue to issue. Like Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, he argued against the use of sub- 
stantive due process as a protection for eco- 
nomic and property rights. Through his intellec- 
tual association with Holmes, Harlan Fiske 
Stone, and Louis Brandeis before the “Con- 
stitutional Revolution of 1937,” Hand’s opin- 
ions were accorded the label of liberalism 
owing to his intense efforts for judicial humil- 
ity. But when American appellate courts turned 
to issues of free expression and civil liberties 
after 1937, Hand’s reverence for judicial re- 
straint continued with iron-clad consistency. As 
Professor Griffith explains, his “disagreement 
with the most active judicial defenders of lib- 
erty was not with its necessity to human life 
but with the proper function of a judge in a 
democratic society. He . . . did not assume the 
role of social or moral reformer” (p. 41). 
The "new activism" after 1937 was con- 
cerned with the judicial protection of civil 
liberties essential to the maintenance of free 
government. Its source was Stone’s statement 
on “preferred freedoms” in U.S. v. Carolene 
Products Co. [304 U.S. 144 (1938)]. Just as 
Hand refused to accept the doctrine of sub- 
stantive due process as constitutional support 
for private property, he did not approve the 
doctrine of preferred freedoms. With such op- 
position to the new activism, Hand assumed 
“what by modern standards is a very conserva- 
tive view of the court's role" (p. 41). In the 
1940s judicial restraint was synonymous with a 
rejection of claims of civil libertarians; during 
this decade, the judicial philosophies of Hand 
and Felix Frankfurter were congruent. Yet 
Frankfurter was willing not only to profess the 
virtues of judicial limitations in civil liberties 
cases: he often added to such opinions his per- 
sonal predilections about the wisdom of a 
claim. Hand was unbending, more consistent 
in his devotion to judicial restraint and defer- 
ence to popular institutions even than Frank- 
furter. As Griffith explains, however, within the 
contours of judicial limitation, Hand allowed 
himself some latitude for creativity. Judges 
"must remember the pragmatic origin of the 
law which they seek to interpret, and, while 
they must not go contrary to it and cannot 
legitimately go beyond it, they must be a party 
to its growth and development . . ." (p. 180). 
Many will find the author's approach old- 
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fashioned. For example, she startles the reader, 
especially the political scientist whose specialty 
is judicial behavior, by stating that "[fJew stu- 
dents of the American judiciary would take 
issue with Alexander Hamilton's assertion that 
‘the judiciary . . . may truly be said to have 
neither force nor will, but merely judgment’ " 
(p. 83). Legal realists have shattered the myths 
of judicial objectivity. Judges are important 
policy makers regardless of whether they adopt 
roles of judicial activism or restraint. Through- 
out the book Griffith’s writing manifests an 
uncertainty about the policy making function. 
Her inclination, as the choice of Hamilton in- 
dicates, is to deny the importance of individual 
beliefs or will in judicial decision making. And, 
looking to the future, she says it is “increasingly 
imperative that judges be thoughtful and self- 
conscious about their role and refrain when- 
ever possible from policymaking decision" (p. 
164). Yet to assume that judges, even by 
adopting roles of passivity, can avoid policy 
decisions is an untenable position. Griffith her- 
self is forced to reach such a conclusion as she 
discusses civil liberties: "Questions arising un- 
der the Bill of Rights invariably relate to policy 
and choice" (p. 134). 

Had the author utilized some contemporary 
concepts in the analysis of judicial behavior, 
she might have avoided some of the difficult, 
and occasionally inconsistent, conclusions about 
judicial beliefs, will, function, and policy choice. 
As with Frankfurter, an analysis of Hand's 
court behavior requires an analytic division be- 
tween personal attitudes or values and ro! 
definition. In the concluding chapter, Griffith 
begins to come to grips with such a distinction: 
"Learned Hand had a rare capacity to dis- 
tinguish between his personal philosophy an 
his duties and responsibilities as a judge... 
(p. 230). Such a distinction could well have 
been a more explicit theme throughout the 
book. 

This book is limited to Hand’s conception 
of the judicial function; its materials come al- 
most exclusively from The Spirit of Liberty, a 
collection of Hand's essays published in 1952, | 
and from court opinions. The author has ma 
no attempt to analyze intra-court relation 
personal correspondence and memoranda, an 
other primary source material often important 
in biography. In this regard, and because it 
eschews contemporary methods of analysis, the 
volume is far less significant than Marvin 
Schick's Learned Hand's Court (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970), published three 
years earlier. 













RosERT G. SEDDIG 
Allegheny College 
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To Be a Congressman. The Promise and the 
Power. Edited by Sven Groennings and 
Jonathan P. Hawley. (Washington, D.C.: 
Acropolis Books Ltd., 1973. Pp. 258. $8.95.) 
This book is a collection of eleven chapters 

on various aspects of the congressional process 

written by former congressional fellows. The 
topics covered include campaigning, constitu- 
ency casework, informal clubs, committees 
and committee assignments, the seniority sys- 
tem, and leadership. The authors bring to their 
efforts extensive information and insight about 

Congress, and this is both the major strength 

and weakness of the book. 

A number of the chapters reveal substantial 
sensitivity to the intricacies of Congress and 
present a surprisingly large amount of impor- 
tant information in a very readable fashion. 
But too many chapters take on the tone of 
insiders telling outsiders how Congress really 
works with much of the information presented 
being simply too specific and detailed and de- 
void of political significance to have much in- 
terest for the general reader. For example, the 
chapter on campaigns is replete with state- 
ments like “The headquarters should be attrac- 
tive and reflect esprit de corps” (p. 11), and 
“A pleasant and cheerful voice symbolizes a 
friendly, interested, and optimistic candidate” 
(p. 11), and “Similarly, a banjo player or band 
can help attract an audience” (p. 16). In short, 
the campaign chapter reads like a cookbook 
recipe on how to get elected, with scant atten- 
tion given to the role of elections in elite re- 
cruitment. Similarly, the chapter on freshman 
socialization devotes too much attention to a 
specific freshman and does not adequately ad- 
dress the more general problem of legislative 
adaptation. 

The most successful chapters—in the sense 
of presenting basic information in a systematic 
way and drawing some implications about con- 
gressional behavior from this information— 
are those on seniority and committee leader- 
ship by Jonathan Hawley, leadership by Jean 
Torcom, informal clubs by Sven Groennings, 
and Congress and the press by Delmer Dunn. 
The Hawley chapter on seniority manages to 
present the standard arguments for and against 
seniority in a surprisingly interesting fashion 
and covers quite well recent developments in 
seniority reform in the House and Senate. The 
Torcom chapter on the leadership of Everett 
Dirksen provides an insightful addition to the 
growing body of literature on leadership styles: 
Likewise, Groennings’s chapter on the House 
Wednesday Group adds to our knowledge 
about the functions and operation of informal 
legislative clubs. Finally, Delmer Dunn’s con- 
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tribution on Congress and the press raises some 
thought-provoking questions about the role of 
the press in agenda setting and the compara- 
tive use of various media by Representatives 
and Senators. 

The remaining chapters are not as success- 
ful, often getting bogged down in unessential 
detail, Given the many readers available on 
congressional politics, I would argue that To Be 
a Congressman does not stack up very well for 
a number of reasons. First, there is no focus or 
organizing theme to the chapters beyond an 
attempt to present “an introduction to the prac- 
tical aspects of congressional life" (p. viii). 
Second, numerous topics receive little if any 
coverage; for example, policymaking and legis- 
lative oversight are practically unmentioned. 
Third, the kind of information presented is gen- 
erally so practical that any notion of Congress 
as a political institution operating in a political 
environment tends to be lost. The professional 
student of Congress will find useful a few of 
the chapters praised previously. But overall the 
book remains a disappointment for those hop- 
ing to gain important insights into the workings 
of Congress. As a minor point, the prospective 
user of the book should not rely on the book 
jacket as an indicator of the contents of the 
book. On the jacket are listed such potentially 
muckraking topics as “The little-known but 
effective ‘Clubs’ in Congress,” “How the Ken- 
nedys win elections with the ‘Kennedy Secre- 
taries’” and “Does Congress have any ideas of 
its own?” The reader expecting to be titillated 
by such topics is in for a sharp disappoint- 
ment. 

HERBERT B. ASHER 
The Ohio State University 


Representative Government and Environmental 
Management. By Edwin T. Haefele. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press 
for Resources for the Future, 1973. Pp. xii, 
188. $8.95.) 


In his Foreword to this book, Joseph L. 
Fisher, president of Resources for the Future, 
says that it "takes us into new dimensions of 
problems we have long been dealing with along 
other lines" (p. v). This statement, I think, 
pretty clearly indicates the importance of the 
book. It moves Resources for the Future (and, 
one hopes, its next-door neighbor, Brookings) 
firmly into what we might call' the “public 
choice" arena. In this book, Haefele not only 
examines the problems of environmental man- 
agement but also, as the title says, representa- 
tive government. The focus is on the design of 
institutions of government that have some 
reasonable probability of producing good deci- 
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sions about the environment. Even those who 
do not agree with Haefele’s argument in detail 
will agree with his stance and approach to the 
problem. 

The bulk of the book is a set of mildly 
altered papers which Haefele has read at meet- 
ings or, in some cases, has published elsewhere. 
Like all such collections of papers, it suffers 
from a certain lack of focus and some repeti- 
tion. These defects, however, do not greatly 
reduce the value of the book. Each problem in 
the book is discussed in a way that brings the 
political decision-making apparatus into the 
foreground of an environmental problem. As 
those who have been following Haefele’s for- 
mal work in public choice will anticipate, there 
is a considerable emphasis on logrolling as a 
method of reaching suitable conclusions. In- 
deed, his mathematical logrolling model is pre- 
sented here in greater detail than anywhere 
else I have seen it. Looked at from the stand- 
point of specialists in public choice, this mathe- 
matical model which permits investigation of 
various logrolling activities is the most interest- 
ing part of the book. At the practical level, 
perhaps his suggestion of the “general purpose 
representative,” a. representative for a given 
geographic area who serves on a number of 
different boards dealing with different subjects 
and having different geographic coverage, is 
perhaps the most interesting innovation. 

Both those who have been working on en- 
vironmental management and know little or 
nothing about the modern approach to politics 
and those who have been working on politics 
will find much in this book to think over care- 
fully. I think that it would be most useful for 
graduate courses in environment and even for 
some advanced undergraduate courses. 

i GORDON TULLOCK 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Black Civil Rights During the Johnson Admin- 
istration. By James C. Harvey. (Jackson: 
University and College Press of Mississippi, 
1973. Pp. xiv, 245. $4.95.) 

This account of the administration which 
saw the strongest commitment to equality for 
black Americans in our history offers a com- 
pact and useful summary of a historic period 
of change. Relying extensively on a wide vari- 
ety of published materials, Professor Harvey 
gives a chronological account of the forging of 
the major statutes and summarizes some of the 
policy disputes and results of the enforcement 
process. The book makes extensive use of ex- 
cerpts from contemporary accounts and 
speeches. 
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The study underlines the unique importance 
of the civil rights decisions of the Johnson pe- 
riod and makes one wonder why they have re- 
ceived so little serious attention from political 
scientists. The extraordinary use of federal 
power to transform some basic social and edu- 
cational practices of a vast region of the coun- 
try and to raise fundamental issues about our 
urban future has generated little scholarly in- 
quiry. The experience is often dismissed on 
campus with a cliche, usually a false cliche. 
Perhaps this book will begin to stir interest in 
the research that needs to be done. 

There are several reasons for the thin re- 
search base, I suppose, when civil rights is con- 
trasted with a field like environmental protec- 
tion. President Johnson is hardly a sympathetic 
figure for most academics, and it is often diffi- 
cult for people mobilized against the Vietnam 
War to concede the elemental importance of 
President Johnson’s civil rights record. In a 
discipline with little surviving tradition of pub- 
lic administration research, few political scien- 
tists have either the training or the interest nec- 
essary to study adequately the administrative 
enforcement process which has touched so 
many important aspects of American society. 
Finally, research has been hampered by 
ideological disarray. The emergence of the 
black power movement and the development 
from the simple issues of lunch-counter segre- 
gation and voting discrimination in the rural 
South to the very complex and emotional ques- 
tions of school and housing segregation in 
northern metropolitan areas may have dis- 
couraged research. At any rate, Professor Har- 
vey's broad search for data has turned up little 
significant work by political scientists. 

While this book takes the Johnson contribu- 
tion seriously, it is in no sense an exercise in 
hero worship. The narrative is laced with com- 
ments of contemporary civil rights critics. Each 
forward motion, of course, tended to reveal 
more basic difficulties. The book illustrates the 
difficulties of liberal officials attempting to cope 
with problems which simply would not yield to 
the incremental approaches so basic to the 
American political and administrative styles. 
Although the administration was achieving 
major breakthroughs, its best critics knew that 
the results would be flawed unless much more 
was done, sometimes more than the President 
had the power to do. Harvey moves increas- 
ingly toward identification with the critical 
view as the book progresses. 

The principal asset of this book is also its 
weakness. Its comprehensive character and its 
effort to incorporate a wide diversity of sources 
makes it useful as an introduction to the period 
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or a reference source more than as a definitive 
analysis. The author relies very heavily on 
secondary sources, often giving substantial 
weight to speculative political commentaries. 
The book does not build a unified interpreta- 
tion, and it offers little discussion of the sig- 
nificance of the period for our general under- 
standing of the political system. This lack of 
a perspective at times leads to an underestima- 
tion of the Johnson accomplishments. 

At a time when the presidency is discredited 
and politica] cynicism is rampant, reviewing 
President Johnson's civil rights record is a re- 
freshing and restorative experience. While it is 
true that President Johnson offered only tenta- 
tive first steps toward resolving the intense 
segregation of our great cities or the crippling 
economic crisis of poor blacks, he did move 
decisively and effectively against particularly 
vicious forms of segregation through law in the 
South. Blacks vote and hold office in the Deep 
South and attend schools substantially more 
integrated than those in the North because 
of processes his administration set in motion 
and sustained in the face of enormous political 
pressure. LBJ knew that this record was his 
central gift to the country, and he knew that 
the achievement was incomplete. His last pub- 
lic appearance was devoted to a passionate 
appeal to the country to finish the social revo- 
lution he helped set in motion. 

After President Johnson died, many whose 
lives were touched by his Administration paid 
tribute. As his body lay in state in the Capitol, 
people waited in a line a.half mile long on 
East Capitol Street at 3:00 A.M. Many of those 
waiting were black parents holding the hands 
of small children. They were people who could 
remember a southern President telling Con- 
gress about his early experiences of discrimina- 
tion and pledging that "We shall overcome." 
They waited to honor a man who shared with 
Martin Luther King much of the credit for 
the Second Reconstruction. This book will help 
the reader understand why they were there. 

Gary ORFIELD 
Brookings Institution 


Unwanted Mexican Americans in the Great 
Depression: Repatriation Pressures, 1929— 
1939. By Abraham Hoffman. (Tucson: The 
University of Arizona Press, 1974. Pp. 207. 
$9.75, cloth; $4.75, paper.) 


During the Great Depression, many Mexi- 
can nationals were repatriated from the United 
States. This bitterly controversial event has 
been almost completely neglected by scholars. 
Professor Hoffman's study is the first book- 
length account of it. For research sources he 
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has relied heavily on original papers and docu- 
ments from a variety of archives. The result 
is an eminently readable book containing a 
wealth of new information. 

Before discussing repatriation itself, Hoff- 
man surveys the movements of Mexicans to 
the United States before 1929. Pushed from 
Mexico by extreme poverty and political in- 
stability, these immigrants had little oppor- 
tunity to bargain for economic and other rights 
in the United States. The fact that they were 
forced into the lowest rungs of American so- 
ciety aggravated pre-existing anti-Mexican 
stereotypes. According to Hoffman, widely 
held stereotyped assumptions about Mexicans 
were major components of the rationale for 
repatriation. 

Considerable attention is devoted to the 
vigorous but unsuccessful interest-group effort 
of the 1920s to amend the immigration laws 
to rigidly limit Mexican immigation. Accord- 
ing to Hoffman, the onset of the Depression 
markedly improved the political influence of 
restrictionist interest groups. The development 
of widespread unemployment made exclusion- 
ary arguments increasingly persuasive, and the 
national government came under massive pres- 
sure to expel illegal Mexicans. Hoffman cor- 
rectly emphasizes anti-Mexican prejudice. as 
an important source of this pressure, but that 
theme is so pervasively woven into the book 
that other possibly valid explanations for re- 
patriation are underemphasized. For example, 
the reader of Hoffman's book will get little 
appreciation of the extent to which employers 
used illegal Mexicans to displace American 
workers, to fight unionization, and to freeze 
wages and working conditions. These con- 
siderations were important sources of repatria- 
tion pressures, and they wére not always 
connected with prejudice against Mexicans. 

Hoffman is critical of the federal govern- 
ment's repatriation role. He notes that govern- 
ment authorities had been indirectly responsi- 
ble for the large accumulation of illegal 
Mexicans during the pre-depression years. In 
deference to politically influential employers, 
there had been little effort to eliminate the 
widespread and well-known use of illegal Mexi- 
can labor. The American government is por- 
trayed as suddenly reversing itself and punish- 
ing Mexicans for doing what it had at least 
indirectly been encouraging them to do for 
years. 

Immigration authorities staged "raids" from 
coast to coast. When apprehended, illegal 
Mexicans were given a choice between volun- 
tary departure and deportation. Many Ameri- 
can citizens of Mexican ancestry were also 
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detained for questioning, and many American- 
born children (who were automatically Ameri- 
can citizens) were sent to Mexico with their 
parents, 

Important as the deportation drive was, 
Hoffman notes that it was not directly re- 
sponsible for the exit of most returnees. Many 
left the United States simply because they 
had lost their jobs. Many others left under the 
prodding of state and local governments; this 
pressure commonly took the form of denying 
certain jobs or welfare benefits to non-citizens. 
Hoffman presents an extensive case study of 
the ambitious repatriation drive conducted by 
Los Angeles County. In addition to focusing 
on the evolution and operation of this pro- 
Bram, he devotes considerable attention to 
clarifying its relationship to repatriation poli- 
cies of the American government and to non- 
governmental drives sponsored by private in- 
terests in the Los Angeles area. Hoffman pro- 
vides a good deal oi new information in a 
chapter on the repatriation role of the Mexican 
government. 

The title’s suggestion that the book is simply 
about pressures to repatriate "Mexican Ameri- 
cans" is misleading. Ihat concept commonly 
refers to American citizens of Mexican an- 
cestrv (and, except on p. xiii, Hoffman follows 
that usage). Although American-born children 
were sent to Mexico with their parents who 
had illegally entered the United States, the 
overriding concern of most repatriation inter- 
ests was the departure of illegal Mexicans, and 
that is in fact the predominant concern of this 
book. 

GEORGE C. KISER 
Illinois State University 


Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of 
Family and Schooling in America. By Chris- 
topher Jencks et al. (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1972. Pp. 399. $12.50.) 


The tie between policy and school was once 
a traditional concern in the study of politics, 
but, for reasons now unclear, political science 
has been turned away from that connection 
for most of this century. Our thin interést ex- 
plains why recent controversial education 
studies have lacked contributions by political 
scientists. These studies (the “Coleman Re- 
port” in 1966, U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights’ Racial Isolation in the Public Schools 
in 1967, Mosteller and Moynihan’s On 
Equality of Educational Opportunity in 1972) 
reached a climax in late 1972 in the volume 
reviewed here. Of these analysts Moynihan 
is the only one with an understanding of for- 
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mal political science, although he has not 
claimed this often or loudly in public places. 

Yet this volume by Jencks, both in what it 
does and does not say, relates to our current 
emphasis upon policy outcomes. For this book 
challenges an explicit assumption of policy 
macroanalysis, namely, that policy can signifi- 
cantly affect the distribution and redistribution 
of social resources. Rather, Inequality claims 
that an ostensibly powerful institution—the 
school—has little independent influence upon 
citizens’ "success," as measured by income or 
occupation. Indeed, the labyrinth of its tables 
and regression analyses, relating independent 
measures of school resources to school out- 
comes, seemingly suggests that "nothing affects 
anything," as Lester Thurow noted. 

The press interpreted the results to mean 
that "schools made no difference" in improv- 
ing life chances. While false in conclusion, 
this judgment precipitated political action. Tax- 
payer groups, already resisting the school costs 
in referenda contests, could find solace in a 
scholarly volume. In Washington, Moynihan, 
discouraged by his findings that the marginal 
benefits of using school investment for equaliz- 
ing incomes were low, encouraged the Nixon 
Administration rather to consider the family 
assistance plan. That, too, however, failed for 
lack of will in the White House and opposi- 
tion in Congress. 

Nevertheless, the book became an instant 
source of criticism among diverse social sci- 
entists (but never among political scientists) 
because it touched so many fields. Yet these 
critics always found some element of analysis 
of conclusions with which they agreed. Partly 
that is because the book covers so many inter- 
actions of school and soziety that one is bound 
to find some agreement somewhere. Thus some 
conventional wisdom is confirmed, such as the 
high association between family status and 
academic achievement. The agreement also 
arises from the realization that school reforms 
of the 1960s did not come up to expectations, 
whether because of inadequate design (a 
familiar Moynihan criticism) or inadequate re- 
Sources. 

But this book is most contentious because it 
challenges scholarly notions that schooling can 
serve as a major vehicle of upward mobility, 
thus making for "success" in the American 
culture. Jencks finds, when the unit of analysis 
is the individual and not, groups of students 
(as in the Coleman Report), that "schools 
serve primarily as selection and certification 
agencies, whose job is to measure and label 
people, and only secondarily as socialization 
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agencies whose job is to change people. This 
implies that schools serve primarily to legiti- 
mize inequality, not to create it" (p. 135). 

In this review, I will raise only a few points. 
First, in focusing upon success and certain 
measures of income inequality, how can the 
authors know that they have chosen the “cor- 
rect" or, indeed, the only output which schools 
may influence? Or, why do they assert (with- 
out citation) that this or other social institu- 
tions serve—or should serve—equalizing func- 
tions in a democratic society? 

On the question of outcomes, Jencks does 
note that there may be more important things 
than academic success achieved in school, 
such as happiness, the reduction of racial an- 
tagonisms, or other affect qualities. Indeed, 
they claim that school resources may be justi- 
fiable on these other accounts alone. Of course, 
the affect domain is harder to quantify and 
validate than the cognitive, but efforts which 
focus only on the cognitive effects of school- 
ing do not give a full account, and possibly 
do not treat the most important aspect of edu- 
cation. In this volume, it is true, there is some 
coverage of school influences upon affect 
qualities, but it is remarkably skimpy. The de- 
fense that cognitive effect data are the most 
easily quantifiable is too thin when we recog- 
nize that major policy recommendations (some 
implicit and yanked out of these scholars' 
work by others) are being based upon these 
data. That is, such recommendations might 
not be supportable if we knew more about the 
positive influence of schools upon non-cogni- 
tive aspects such as attitudes and emotions. 

Another assumption of this volume is that 
schools ought to be able to redistribute the 
social resource of "success" more equitably. 
But it is basic sociology that schools, like any 
institution, here and elsewhere, are conserving 
mechanisms, reinforcing the existing distribu- 
tion of resources and values. Certainly politi- 
cal scientists are familiar with this distribu- 
tional inertia in the prevalent findings of the 
small ratio of outputs to inputs in the political 
system, whether one measures municipal ordi- 
nances, judicial appeals, congressional actions, 
or even the ubiquitous school board actions. 

Why then should we expect to find that the 
school system increases income for most indi- 
viduals when that may well not be its purpose 
at all nor the reason most students attend? 
Schools, themselves political systems, have al- 
ways distributed rewards and penalties. Plato 
explicitly set out a reallocative mechanism in 
The Republic, and while schools today may 
not contain the direct equivalents of his gold, 
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silver, and brass, they still reallocate valuable 
resources. Some students get high grades, some 
make the student council or band, become 
cheer leaders or class presidents—but most do 
not. The failure to receive good grades has 
bred, as Lewis Dexter notes in Zhe Tyranny 
of Schooling, a society-wide fear of being re- 
garded as stupid, testifying to the reallocative 
—not equalizing—nature of that policy. 

Further, because attendance is everywhere 
compulsory, we cannot assume that all students 
attend in order to "better" themselves by 
achieving subsequent "success," What they find 
is a miniature of society. One need not call 
for radical reconstruction or “deschooling” to 
understand that the schools continuously offer 
students a working model of inequality. 
Twelve years of participating in that inequality 
surely cannot condition many to expect much 
more in the postgraduation reality. 

Besides questioning basic assumptions, I 
should also like to ask whether political sci- 
entists might not approach the same data in 
any way different from these authors? The 
book's paradigm relates characteristics of stu- 
dents and their schools to measures of eco- 
nomic success, but it is silent on the role of 
the political system, aside from some early 
and brief statistics on the variation among 
states and school districts in expenditures, 
without relating it to the major dependent 
variable. What is not conceptualized is the 
difference, if any, made by the political quali- 
ties of schools. 

Part of the omission may be due to the 
authors finding that there is far more variation 
within schools systems than between them, as 
did Coleman. If so, a hasty inference might be 
that the political factors are independent of 
these intraschool variations. But the pattern of 
variation within schools is not identical from 
system to system, and so political qualities 
might be hypothesized as precedent factors 
shaping those intersystemic variations. As with 
the most recent macroanalysis, the political 
system may be found more influential in re- 
distributive policy results than was thought a 
decade ago. Certainly redistribution analysis is 
needed to show what states do with the school 
funds allowed by their economic environments. 
Similarly, at a substate level we need to know 
what effects upon school outcomes and subse- 
quent success are traceable to: the political 
climate of the classroom, school dependency 
upon the local government, the impact of the 
elections surrounding schools, group conflict 
over locally hot issues like desegregation, 
curriculum reform, taxation, and so on. These 
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are questions not touched upon in Inequality 
or in much current research by political sci- 
entists. 

Nor is much attention given in Inequality 
to the particular combination of public policies 
wbich does have an effect. The recent contro- 
versies over such school matters as race, 
unionization, student rights, community con- 
trol, and finance are alike in creating inordi- 
nate waste because of the typical randomness 
by which Americans approach any reform. 
But, in the end, some policies are successful 
even though the bulk of them are not. Thus in 
matters of desegregation, Smith and Downs 
have shown workable methods of Achieving 
Effective Desegregation (1973), while studies 
of the U.S. Office of Education by Robert 
Crain and others, have described combinations 
in the South that depress racial polarization 
and increase achievement among students. But 
in the basically pessimistic mood in which 
Inequality proceeds, nothing seems to explain 
much of anything that is measurable, ard 
hence the authors need to fall back upon the 
extraordinary nonexplanation of "luck" as the 
cause of "success." 

Given the poverty of theory suggested by 
this nonexplanation, another strategy might be 
to employ grounded theory. This begins by 
examining policy alternatives which do seem 
to accomplish their program objectives. Such 
an approach, while lacking the elegance of 
inductive theory, seems far more preferab‘e 
when induction only leads to speculating about 
"luck." In another era, we would be talking 
about “God’s will,” always an uncertain source 
of prediction. 

Inequality, while important for those in the 
public arena of school policy, is also a contri- 
bution to the sociology of knowledge. Ulti- 
mately, it seeks to deal with the best available 
theorv and methods to explain the interactions 
of individuals and institutions. Given all that, 
however, it is a highly sophisticated demon- 
stration of how little we really know about 
that interaction. Many will not be as pessi- 
mistic about schools as the authors of this 
volume, because the institution provides a 
means for at least some citizens to improve 
their life chances, and possibly that is the most 
one can hope for. Jencks, in the book's con- 
clusion, is dissatisfied with even this gain. The 
reform tradition of improving individual 
chances by "ingenious manipulations of mar- 
ginal institutions like the schools" will not do, 
he argues, for “we will have to establish politi- 
cal control over the economic institutions that 
shape our society. This is what other countries 
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usually call socialism. Anything less would end 
in the same disappointment as the reforms of 
the 1960s." 

Despite the question raised here, I must 
emphasize that many of the insights and policy 
recommendations are very impressive and 
address a major social issue in an ambitious 
way. A book is important in social science not 
because its authors are "right" but rather be- 
cause they try to deal with major questions 
of public life by using broad theory and 
sophisticated methods. In those terms this is 
surely an important book. 

FREDERICK M. WIRT 
University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 


The Knapp Commission Report on Police Cor- 
ruption. (New York: George Braziller, 1973. 
Pp. 283. $8.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


This is a narrow, specialized, practical book, 
a book which was not intended to raise general, 
theoretical issues, but which does so in spite of 
its own best efforts to the contrary. It is easy to 
say what this book was intended to do— 
namely, to describe, in great detail the pattern 
of police corruption in New York City and 
to prescribe some ways to reduce or eliminate 
it. It is, however, not so easy to grasp what 
it accomplishes along the way. Mixed in with 
the rather dry and often repetitive prose which 
seems characteristic of reports of this kind, one 
encounters interesting insights into the nature 
of public organizations in general, and police 
organization in particular, problems in the 
administration of justice and the difficulty of 
analyzing political corruption. 

In terms of its stated purpose, the report suc- 
ceeds, in spite of one significant flaw, in pro- 
viding a set of striking and startling findings. 
The flaw involves the Commission's failure to 
define what it means when it talks about police 
corruption. Nowhere in its report is there a 
single standard or definition which the Com- 
mission employs to judge what is or is not 
corrupt behavior on the part of the police. As 
a result, when it states as its conclusion that 
corruption is so widespread as to be ". . . in- 
dulged in to some degree by a sizeable ma- 
jority of those on the force and protected by 
a code of silence on the part of those who re- 
mained honest" (p. 61), the reader is given no 
idea of the basis upon which this judgment is 
reached. Instead of providing a definition or 
standard which would serve that function, the 
Commission merely describes a great variety 
of activities, ranging from burglary to ac- 
cepting free lunches, which it believes inap- 
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propriate forms ‘of police behavior. Readers 
looking for a precise delineation of the 
parameters of police corruption will be disap- 
pointed. 

In spite of the problem of this imprecision 
in its use of the term corruption, the Com- 
mission is able to provide a fascinating de- 
scription of the situations in which police be- 
come involved in clearly questionable prac- 
tices. These situations include providing pro- 
tection for illegal gambling establishments, 
selling narcotics, overlooking building code 
violations on construction sites, and tolerating 
illegal parking in the commercial district. Ac- 
cording to the Commission, most of these 
situations, in which the opportunities for 
corruption are realized, result from an over- 
extension of legal regulation. This overexten- 
sion in turn is produced by laws against vic- 
timless crime and ordinances which create un- 
necessarily complicated regulatory procedures. 
These types of laws invite corruption because 
they require no complaining party; they enable 
police to exercise unchecked and unsupervised 
discretionary power. This power, which can be 
used to facilitate as well as disturb the activi- 
ties of both legal and illegal enterprises, is 
itself a valuable commodity, which the Com- 
mission believes, gives the police something 
important to exchange. Because they have this 
power, many policemen are able to arrange 
continuing, cooperative relationships with 
gamblers, prostitutes, and others for whom 
police forbearance is an important asset; be- 
cause laws against victimless crimes and com- 
plicated regulatory ordinances are on the 
books, policemen can act as entrepreneurs, 
offering to “look the other way” and to under- 
enforce laws which many people believe should 
not be enforced anyway. 

Believing as it does that bad laws make bad 
police, the Commission sets out as a necessary 
first step in the fight against corruption the 
repeal of laws against gambling, prostitution, 
certain forms of drug use and many outdated 
regulatory ordinances. While there is consider- 
able merit in this recommendation, it is sup- 
ported by the wrong kind of reasoning. The 
Commission sets out what is, in effect, a plan 
to tailor the making of laws to suit the prac- 
tices and preferences of those who are sup- 
posed to enforce them. Such a plan would 
seem to put the cart before the horse. Further- 
more, if the opportunity for corruption inheres 
in the exercise of police discretion, as the 
Commission believes it does, then merely 
changing a few laws will not get at the heart 
of the problem. If social science research on 
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the police has taught us anything, it is that 
the exercise of discretion is part of almost 
every routine police activity. The Knapp Com- 
mission, by equating the exercise of discre- 
tion with the enforcement of laws against vic- 
timless crime, ignores this lesson. 

The Knapp Commission, in addition to 
studying the effect of certain kinds of laws on 
police corruption, examined the way in which 
the organization of the New York City police 
contributed to the problem. It describes in con- 
siderable detail the way the N.Y.P.D. is struc- 
tured and pinpoints three main problem areas 
in department organization. The first involves 
the fragmentation of authority and the diffi- 
culty of command supervision. The strength 
of precinct organization in the department 
makes it very difficult, according to the Com- 
mission, for police officials with a “cosmo- 
politan” perspective to oversee police activity 
at the grassroots. As a result, corruption often 
characterizes entire precinct organizations 
from top to bottom. Second, the absence of an 
effective intradepartmental system for disci- 
plining officers suspected of corruption reduces 
greatly the risks involved in engaging in cor- 
rupt activities, Third, and most important, the 
Commission suggests that the special outlook 
on the world which characterizes the depart- 
ment encourages the development of what 
might be called a “culture of corruption.” This 
culture is one offshoot of the more general 
police culture which emphasizes group soli- 
darity and interpersonal loyalty against a hos- 
tile and suspicious outside world. Police atti- 
tudes, according to the Commission, condone 
corruption as something everyone does, as a 
way to compensate for the lack of appreciation 
which is the policeman’s lot. 

While the Knapp Commission makes recom- 
mendations that seem to speak quite well to the 
first and second of the organizational prob- 
lems, the Commission has little of value to 
say about the third. The Commission’s study 
of corruption is disappointing in at least two 
other respects. First, the Commission makes no 
effort to identify and examine linkages be- 
tween police corruption and corruption in 
other government agencies or in politics gen- 
erally. It treats as an isolated phenomenon 
what may, in fact, be quite general in scope. 
Second, the Commission presents no evidence 
as to the extent and nature of police corruption 
in other cities. As a result, while true to the 
Commission’s limited mandate, its report can 
serve as no more than a single case study of 
what may be a widespread problem. In this 
regard as in much else, the Commission's re- 
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port raises as many questions as it answers and 
seems not to have raised many of the hard 
questions which needed to be asked. 

AUSTIN SAVAT 
Amherst College 


Professors, Unions, and American Higher Edu- 
cation. By Everett Carll Ladd., Jr. and 


Seymour Martin Lipset. (Washington, D.C.:: 


American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy „Research, 1973. Pp. 124. $1.75, 
paper.) 

Collective bargaining among faculty in 
higher education, though proceeding less ex- 
tensively and rapidly than among public school 
teachers, is developing. It is an important sub- 
ject but one that thus far has occasioned more 
heated than illuminating analysis. All the more 
welcome, therefore, is the present volume, 
slim but meaty, which usefully treats some 
centra] concerns. Effectively drawing upon a 
massive Carnegie Commission survey of 
faculty in 1969, a close inspection of availa- 
ble campus experience, and selective coverage 
of the relevant literature, Ladd and Lipset pro- 
vide instructive description and interpretation. 

Among the greatly varied units of higher 
education, collective bargaining to date has 
been disproportionately attractive to two-year 
community colleges. This suggests an explana- 
tory variable emphasized by Ladd and Lipset, 
namely, that the least profession-like faculty 
sectors are most receptive to faculty unionism. 
Two-year colleges provide almost an exagger- 
ated instance of the rule; their status is closer 
in many ways to the K-12 public school sys- 
tem than to higher education, leading their 
faculty to support of unionization to enhance 
their professional standing. 

A changing environment helps explain the 
growth of faculty unionism in four-year col- 
leges and universities, allowing for the fact that 
a sizable segment of the professoriate remains 
opposed to  unionization on traditional 
grounds. Readers need no reminder that the 
boom period for higher education has ended 
and that economic retrenchment is the order 
of the day. Faculty concern over protection 
of its prerogatives and standing has been 
further heightened by the student power thrust 
and by the enveloping mood of egalitarianism 
and antielitism. In the public higher education 
sector, the site of nearly all the faculty collec- 
tive bargaining that has occurred, two addi- 
tional explanations may be offered. One is the 
increasing scale of higher education units, in- 
cluding gigantic multicampuses, which has pro- 
moted bureaucratization and impersonaliza- 
tion, has boosted central authority at the ex- 
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pense of campus autonomy, and has reduced 
collegiality between faculty and administra- 
tion. The other is the enactment by nearly 
half the states of legislation authorizing col- 
lective bargaining by public employees and/or 
those in higher education, which has spurred 
organizing elections on some public campuses. 
Although faculty at private institutions have 
had the right to organize under NLRB juris- 
diction since 1970, collective bargaining has 
made little inroads in that sector. 

The broad lines of faculty support and op- 
position on faculty unionism follow class in- 
terest: "the lower the tier of academe, in terms 
of security, income, prestige, and involvement 
in the graduate scholarly-research culture, the 
stronger the vote for unionization, as repre- 
sented by a regular union body [like the AFT 
or the NEA]; the higher the level, the greater 
the likelihood of votes for ‘no representation,’ 
or for the least ‘union-like’ faculty organiza- 
tion on the ballot" (p. 49). In addition, say 
Ladd and Lipset, the political attitudes of 
faculty members comprise an independently 
influential explanatory factor: liberal-to-left 
professors are more open to collective bar- 
gaining than are faculty of a politically con- 
servative outlook. The two variables interact 
in interesting ways. Faculty at elite universi- 
ties, for instance, tend to be more left-wing 
politically than faculty elsewhere (which 
moves them to favor unionism in principle), 
but at the same time they are most deeply 
attached to academic norms of achievement 
and merit (which move them to oppose union- 
ism and its leveling ideology). Thus far, Ladd 
and Lipset show, their conflict has been re- 
solved mostly in favor of class interest, i.e., 
no unionism. In contrast, generally the 
younger and untenured faculty find their politi- 
cal beliefs and their class interest reinforcing, 
which makes them as a group more receptive 
to the advent of faculhy unionization. Inter- 
estingly, the class origins of faculty fail to 
explain intrafaculty variation on unionism; the 
authors’ analysis indicates that professional 
socialization seems to be far more controlling. 

Intrafaculty differences on unionism under- 
score the practical importance of unit compo- 
sition to the outcome of organizing elections. 
The election results may turn, the authors 
remind us, on whether, in a multi-campus uni- 
versity system the unit is defined as the regular 
faculty in each campus separately or in the 
system as a whole. The same comment applies 
to situations in which the university faculty 
and the faculty of the other public higher edu- 
cation institutions are assigned to separate 
units or combined into one. Similarly, differ- 
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ent election outcomes are likely if the regu- 
lar faculty members are merged with other 
teaching/ research/ professional staff in a single 
unit or are permitted to comprise their own 
unit. The determination of the unit can be 
set directly in the state legislation authorizing 
collective bargaining or can be assigned to a 
state board, subject to criteria specified in the 
legislation. Whichever is the case, faculty or- 
ganizations would be wise to move early to 
shape a legislative position on unit definition 
protective of their particular needs and inter- 
ests. 

What are some expected effects of faculty 
unionism, especially if an industrial union 
model is approximated? Only experience can 
tell, but in considering the speculations of 
Ladd and Lipset and of other writers on this 
subject, the following union means or objec- 
tives seem to me to be highly plausible proba- 
bilities: (1) to eliminate salary differentials 
(merit raises, etc.) among those in a given job 
category, with the exception of a recognition 
of seniority in service; (2) to make reappoint- 
ment, tenure, and promotion more automatic 
in terms of time served, with the institution 
assigned the burden of proving a negative de- 
cision; (3) to insist on open personnel files, 
easier grievance procedures, and a more for- 
malized process for review of faculty; (4) 
among more marginal faculty groups (lec- 
turers, researchers, etc.), to move to attain 
the status and privileges of the regular faculty; 
(5) to increase an adversarial posture between 
faculty as "employees" and administration as 
"management," though it should be noted that 
some redistributions of power would be from 
the senior tenured faculty to the junior 
faculty; (6) to pursue higher salaries and other 
economic matters by direct dealings with the 
legislature and governor; (7) to develop a 
type of faculty leadership different from the 
"institutional oligarchs" in charge of faculty 
senates, and to hasten the decline of such tra- 
ditional modes of institutional and faculty 
governance; finally (8) to reassert and main- 
tain faculty prerogatives on a wide range of 
institutional and policy matters, and from a 
vantage point not necessarily consistent with 
the interests of students or of the public. 

Whether faculty collective bargaining is 
viewed as boon or bane, as degrading or pro- 
moting professionalism, its potential for alter- 
ing higher education and the role and place of 
faculty cannot be denied. Hence political sci- 
entists would do well—in the manner of Ladd 
and Lipset—to monitor its evolution closely 
and perhaps even to shape its development by 
helping to construct a new type of unionism 
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appropriately sensitive to what so many of us 
refer to as the "special" character of higher 
education teaching and research. 

ALLAN P. SINDLER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Community and Regional Planning: Issues in 
Public Policy. By Melvin R. Levin. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1972. Pp. 362. 
$15.00.) 


Levin's book is a collection of fourteen of 
his essays, written primarily during the mid- 
1960s and updated by occasional reference to 
more current events for this second edition. 
Its main focus, however, is programs, events, 
and issues of the 1960s. The somewhat dated 
quality is counterbalanced by the opportunity 
the volume gives us to see what was on the 
mind of a professional planner and how he 
defined and responded to the public policy 
problems of that era. The range of topics 
Levin covers is very wide: the role and availa- 
bility of intellectual talent in state government, 
PPBS and its antecedents, planners and metro- 
politan planning, transportation factors as in- 
dependent variables in institutional planning, 
aspects of distressed regions and regional com- 
missions, and various problems of state and 
local governments. 

Even the above listing does not indicate 
Levin's scope. He is a discursive, undisciplined, 
and unedited writer. For example, in his essay 
on “Costs, Benefits, and Social Indicators," he 
connects PPBS to its ancestors in the cost- 
benefit analyses of water projects in the 1940s 
and 1950s, then discusses indicators in gen- 
eral, then revenue sharing and the concept of 
governmental decentralization, slips off into an 
analysis of New York city problems, and ends 
with a case study of what is wrong with ad- 
ministration in Massachusetts state govern- 
ment, with details of capital budgeting and 
data processing shortcomings. Or, in "The 
States and Urban Programs," Levin comments 
upon: current events in the Nixon Administra- 
tion during 1971-1972, Patrick Moynihan's 
ten-point urban program, the creation of the 
Domestic Council, the ambiguities of the word 
“policy,” the problems of urban political ac- 
tion, and the role of the private sector and 
of research in problem solving. He then archly 
declaims (p. 297): "Now that the federal 
government has been properly discussed, it is 
time to start on the states. Clearly, any dis- 
cussion of state problems runs the risk of gen- 
eralizing the way sophomores do about women 
or some people do about Negroes, Chinese, 
or other seemingly discrete groups or cate- 
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gories.” Levin then moves on to discuss the 
weaknesses of state governments and to de- 
liver some prescriptive maxims for policy- 
makers (policy should run with rather than 
counter to developmental trends, there must 
be more emphasis on public affairs education 
in the schools). 

This book will be maddening to any political 
scientist hoping to find hypotheses to test 
against data or any rigorous use of empirical 
methods. In essays on distressed regions, there 
are solid data on employment and population 
mobility. But throughout the essential mode is 
that of the “authority” describing any aspect 
of the passing scene that strikes his fancy and 
rendering strong ad hoc judgments and pre- 
scriptions. 

The causal diagnoses that result, and their 
philosophical implications for the planning 
discipline are very disturbing. Levin’s con- 
stantly reiterated conclusions amount to one 
point: the problems of state governments, of 
the regional commissions, of federalism, stem 
from an absence of “talent.” He says (p. 307) 
that “this may neither be the first nor the last 
time in history that noble concepts and imagi- 
native plans were degraded by faulty execu- 
tion, but there is something rather odd in the 
spectacle of major programs in a major na- 
tion faltering for want of a few thousand 
trained professionals.” 

How do we know there has not been enough 
“talent?” By what absolute or relative stan- 
dards can these judgments be made? There 
are no data in this book on the characteristics 
of personnel in terms of education, experience, 
or attitudes. There are no indications why 
“talent” is the explanatory variable in assessing 
the impact of federal-state, state, or urban poli- 
cies, or, indeed, what the criteria for evaluat- 
ing these policies as either successes or fail- 
ures might be. Although Levin is aware of the 
impact of bureaucratic rivalries upon policy in 
the abstract, there is little attention paid to 
political processes in setting and administering 
programs. 

What we have then is an unintended sub- 
stantiation of Alan A. Altschuler’s thesis in 
The City Planning Process (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1965). While planners assert 
judgments upon all aspects of public life, their 
perspective has no explicit theoretical under- 
pinnings. What comes forth are aggressive 
assertions without substantiation, the net effect 
of which is argumentation in defense of the 
planner's own biases. One can be intrigued 
with and even sympathetic toward the values 
of Professor Levin. But it is hard to see how 
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the essays of Community and Regional Plan- 
ning advance our understanding of public 
policy at any level or of ‘the rationale for 
planning. 

Jay S. GOODMAN 
Wheaton College (Massachusetts) 


American Labor History and Comparative 
Labor Movements: A Selected Bibliography. 
Edited by James C. McBrearty. (Tucson: 
University of Arizona Press, 1973. Pp. 262. 
$7.50.) 


This work organizes 3,187 sources under 
two major headings, American and Compara- 
tive. American listings are grouped by chro- 
nology, although the "Recent" section is topi- 
cal as is a lengthy "Special Topics" section. 
These topical sections include subjects such 
as "public employees," "foreign policy," "im- 
migrant and minority groups," "cities and 
states," "labor and the law," and "labor and 
politics." The Comparative listings are grouped 
by country, except a brief listing of general 
surveys. This whole svstem of categorization 
is repeated twice: once for books and once 
for articles. I found this feature a drawback, 
since it necessitates looking up a given topic 
twice. An index of authors is also included. 

McBrearty excludes foreign-language publi- 
cations, and, in general, the book is weighted 
toward American labor studies. Emphasis is 
on academic sources, although business, pro- 
fessional, and radical sources are given atten- 
tion. Primary sources are not included in the 
survey. McBrearty, an economist and professor 
of labor law, gives due weight to these subjects 
in particular. 


Apart from general categorization, there is’ 


little to guide the unfamiliar user. Citations are 
not annotated, nor are there analytic intro- 
ductions to sections. Fer articles, there is con- 
siderable overlap with Labor History’s annual 
review, though both references may be con- 
sulted with profit. Labor History, it may be 
noted, reviews Dissertation Abstracts, which 
appears to be omitted from McBrearty’s vol- 
ume. Labor History also seems to me to be 
a better source for articles on relations of 
labor to the left. Overall, this volume provides 
a helpful but intentionally not comprehensive 
starting point for researchers laboring in these 
fields. Political scientists, notorious for their 
benign neglect of labor studies, may benefit 
particularly from the basic sources conve- 
niently set forth in this reference work. 
G. Davin GARSON 

Tufts University 
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Independence on Trial: Foreign Affairs and the 
Making of the Constitution. By Frederick 
W. Marks, III. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1973. Pp. 256. 
$10.00.) 


The rejection of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the subsequent adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1787 have been viewed historically 
as dissatisfaction with socioeconomic condi- 
tions in the early stages of this nation. This 
position has been made popular through 
Charles Beard’s classical study, 4n. Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States (New York: Macmillan, 1913). 
Some political historians, however, are begin- 
ning to consider the impact of foreign affairs 
as perhaps the most important variable in the 
Constitution’s drafting, Beard’s assumptions 
and methodologies also have been criticized 
by Robert E. Brown in Charles Beard and 
the Constitution: A Critical Analysis of “An 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution” 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956) 
and Richard B. Morris; “The Confederation 
Period and the American Historian” William 
and Mary Quarterly, 13 (April, 1956), 139- 
56. Moreover, other authors are starting to re- 
interpret the significance of Shay's Rebellion in 
both its impact and possible reflection of for- 
eign intervention by the British in 1786. 

Frederick Marks III in Independence on 
Trial does not seek to minimize the role that 
socioeconomic conditions have played. In fact, 
he states that the traditional theory still en- 
dures and is the subject of a most recent book 
by Gordon S. Wood, Creation of the American 
Republic, 1776-1787 (New York: Norton, 
1972). But the author contends that problems 
of foreign affairs—British trade restriction, 
national security factors, patriotism—should 
be viewed in conjunction with the theories of 
Beard and Wood. 

The Articles of Confederation sufficiently 
decentralized the power of government so that 
Congress could not provide for the national 
defense of the country. It lacked, according 
to Professor Marks, the “. . . two prerequisites 
for a satisfactory national defense under the 
Articles. The first was exclusive control of 
foreign relations; and the second, an inde- 
pendent source of revenue” (p. 47). As the 
author indicates, although Congress had the 
treaty power, state governments acted inde- 
pendently in violating British-American agree- 
ments and federal Indian policies. Further- 
more, since Congress could not tax and raise 
revenue, the entire range of national security 
problems—including troop size, military nego- 
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tiations, and the national debt—suffered. It 
was the weakness of “national insecurity” 
which proved to be a major factor in the de- 
mand for constitutional reform. 

The British, according to Marks, were 
aware of Congress’s inability to act on mili- 
tary and trade problems. Lord Sheffield con- 
tended in Observations on the Commerce of 
the American States with Europe and the West 
Indies (London, 1783) that: 


No treaty can be made with the American states 
that can be binding on all of them . . . When treaties 
are necessary, they must be made with the states 
separately. Each state has reserved every power 
relative to imports, exports, prohibitions, duties, 
etc. to itself (p. 55). 


The trade advantages were apparent and they 
partially closed the West Indies to American 
ships on July 2, 1783. Marks contends that 
when the individual states later sought to 
counter with their own protective tariffs, they 
found their efforts conflicting. Each state 
sought trade advantages vis-à-vis the other and 
the British were able to benefit. 

It is the authors view that the failure to 
set a .common trade policy led to the An- 
napolis Convention in September, 1786. Be- 
cause of the absence of some delegations, 
major decisions were postponed. Those that 
did attend, proposed a constitutional conven- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia. Hamilton argued, 
in the final report at Annapolis, that the new 
convention should not be restricted to trade 
factors, but should also consider the “other 
parts of the federal system" (p. 93). Foreign 
trade problems were viewed as being interre- 
lated with the general need to broaden na- 
tional power. Professor Marks states that a 
consensus developed whereby the federal gov- 
ernment would be given increased authority 
in *taxation, military establishment, regulation 
of foreign commerce, and treaty enforce- 
ment" (p. 143). Although there were differ- 
ences in particular plans, the need for re- 
form was recognized in Philadelphia. The final 
document was viewed as a "tonic for the 
national spirit," as it would alleviate the major 
problems of the Articles. 

Marks asserts that the weakness of the 
American defense and the commercial disad- 
vàntages that were apparent under the Arti- 
cles were two of the primary positions used 
by the Federalists on behalf of ratification. 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay argued in the 


. Federalist Papers on the need for a more uni- 


fied government that would stress common in- 
terests and be capable of negotiating with for- 
eign powers. The anti-Federalists, according to 
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Professor Marks, did not address themselves 
to questions of foreign affairs nor issues of 
national security. The author cites works by 
Richard Henry Lee, George Mason and El- 
bridge Gerry as examples of anti-Federalist 
writers who were concerned more with domes- 
tic considerations and the possibilities of gov- 
ernmental centralization. Social and economic 
issues were important, he feels, but the in- 
creased national power was ultimately justi- 
fied because of the necessities of foreign affairs 
and national security. The benefits of ratifica- 
tion were an improvement in the nation’s mili- 
tary, economic, and trade positions. 

Independence on Trial is a well-written and 
highly informative study of the impact of 
foreign affairs on the writing and ratification 
of the Constitution. The author provides an 
interesting interpretation, good documentaticn, 
and a solid bibliography. This rewarding work 
is a fine contribution to political science. 

CanL L. FIGLIOLA 

C. W. Post College 


Managed Integration: Dilemmas of Doing Good 
in the City. By Harvey Luskin Molotch. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1973. Pp. 250. $8.95.) 

Profes:or Molotch's Managed Integration is 

a sobering and instructive book. It is sober- 

ing because it documents the futile efforts of 

a citizens’ commission in Chicago's South 

Shore to “manage” in-migration to their ra- 

cially’ changing community and to maintain 

its solidly middle-class character by retaining 
white households, The book is instructive in 
several respects: (1) some of the tactics used 
by the South Shore Commission are transferra- 
ble to other areas; (2) some of the com- 
mission’s strategic errors pointed out by 
Molotch could be avoided by community 
groups elsewhere; (3) the commission has not 
attained its original goals in South Shore, but 
several of its achievements have substantially 
improved the neighborhood environment for 
newly arrived residents; and (4) the South 

Shore example adds to the evidence of the 

limited capability of local neighborhoods to 

change—or, often, even to influence—the di- 

rection of powerful metropolitan-wide trends. 
South Shore, as the name implies, fronts on 

Lake Michigan in the southern part of the 

City of Chicago. It is below Hyde Park and, 

like that community and other lakefront areas 

to the north of the central business district, 
was an affluent neighborhood of mansions, 
high-rise buildings with large apartments, and 
substantial middle-class homes and apart- 
ments. Unlike the lakefront areas north of 
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downtown, South Shore was bounded on the 
west by Chicago’s expanding black ghetto. 
Unlike Hyde Park just to the north, which 
contains the University of Chicago, South 
Shore had no established, expanding institu- 
tion to generate white residents, employees, 
and visitors. 

In 1960, South Shore’s population was 99 
per cent white. It is now estimated to be 80 
per cent black. As Molotch effectively shows, 
this rapid change was not the result of white 
flight. Instead, whites stopped moving into the 
area, and most of the market vacancies were 
filled by blacks. Since nearly 20 per cent of 
America’s households move each year, the 
occupancy of a community can change quickly 
without any acceleration of the normal turn- 
over rate. Renters tend to move more often 
than homeowners, and half the units in South 
Shore are in multifamily buildings; so occu- 
pancy has always changed in a high proportion 
of the community’s housing units each year. 
The rate did not increase during the period 
of racial change. 

To evaluate the comparative stability of the 
real estate market in South Shore in 1966, 
Molotch performed a careful analysis of sin- 
gle-family home transfers in Rogers Park and 
South Shore. The two communities are directly 
comparable, except that Rogers Park is on the 
north lakefront—at about the same distance 
from the central business district. Molotch 
found that, in comparison with Rogers Park, 
South Shore had no more home transfers, no 
more “for sale” signs, and no price decreases 
during the period of rapid racial transition. His 
conclusion after this analysis was, "South 
Shore is stable; there are no signs of flight by 
homeowners from the racially changing neigh- 
borhood” (p. 161). 

Molotch’s evidence was treated with skep- 
ticism by community residents, who perceived 
outmigration as being a major problem in 
South Shore. Presumably, this mistaken per- 
ception arose because the in-migrants were 
visibly different, and residents were made more 
conscious of migration patterns that were less 
obvious when movers-in were of the same gen- 
eral socioeconomic and racial mix as their 
predecessors. 

Except for the western edge of the com- 
munity, most of the black households enter- 
ing South Shore were middle class. Their over- 
all net worth was probably below the white 
households they replaced, and more of the 
couples were joint wage earners. However, the 
community concerns and desired neighborhood 
amenities of the blacks moving into South 
Shore were similar to those of the white resi- 
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dents. It is six or seven years since Molotch 
analyzed South Shore, and the population has 
become predominantly black. Now the com- 
munity is fighting a new battle—to retain its 
middle-class character and to maintain the 
property values that prevailed at the time of 
racial transition. Although home prices and 
rentals did not initially decline (according to 
Molotch's evidence, they may even have in- 
creased), there have been secondary effects of 
racial transition. The business and financial 
communities have not written off South Shore, 
but neither have they continued the level of 
reinvestment that is usual for a middle-class 
white community. Thus, today's residents are 
anxiously working to keep the area a viable 
and healthy middle-class black area. 

In the last 20 years, the focus of the South 
Shore Commission has changed substantially. 
At its inception and through its energetic pe- 
riod in the mid-sixties, the Commission, ac- 
cording to Molotch, “attempted to create 
neighborhood conditions it thought important 
to attract whites and to make these neighbor- 
hood assets generally known to prospective 
white residents. Secondly, an effort was made 
to directly facilitate white move-ins by re- 
cruiting white, middle-class residents through 
a tenant referral service and other means” (p. 
83). The direct accomplishments of the Com- 
mission in this period include: establishment 
of good relations with political leaders in the 
City of Chicago, construction of a new South 
Shore High School, generation of community 
concern in local school administrators, creation 
Of a central screening service for apartment 
applicants, execution of a stiff city building- 
code enforcement program, and publication of 
a monthly newsletter that was sent free to 
25,000 families and businessmen in the com- 
munity. These accomplishments did not stem 
racial change, which was a goal of the Com- 
mission. However, they certainly contributed 
to preservation of physical and social ameni- 
ties in South Shore. 

The South Shore Commission is still an 
active force in the community, but its goal is 
not so much to achieve integration as to pre- 
vent economic deterioration. The Commission 
managed to orchestrate purchase of the large 
South Shore National Bank to avoid the loss 
of the only neighborhood bank. It is now 
working on purchase of the failing South 
Shore Country Club by the Chicago Park 
District to expand the recreational and edu- 
cational opportunities in the community. The 
Commission is now more representative than 
it was when Molotch was studying it, but its 
primary concern is still neighborhood preser- 
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vation. The emphasis is no longer preservation 
of a biracial community (Molotch demon- : 
strates that South Shore was never really inte- 
grated), but preservation of a middle-class 
community. 

Integration was probably a hopeless goal in 
South Shore, given the community's location 
on the edge of the black ghetto and the many 
housing options available to  middle-class 
whites in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Despite the apparent failure of the Commis- 
sion's original intent, however, Molotch’s 
analysis of the organization is valuable in 
terms of both achievements that are possible 
and limitations that are inherent in a citizens' 
action group. 

M. LEANNE LACHMAN 
ANTHONY DOWNS 
Real Estate Research Corporation 


Corporate Power and Social Change: The Pol- 
itics of the Life Insurance Industry. By Karen 
Orren. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. Pp. 204. $10.00.) 


Despite the efforts of governmental insti- 
tutions at all levels, the problem of urban de- 
cay and minority advancement have stubbornly 
resisted solution. According to Professor 
Orren, the impact of government has been 
marginal because the causes of the problems 
are to be found in institutions and practices 
over which it has exercised little control. Since 
many of these mechanisms are the province 
of corporate business, Professor Orren's book 
sets out to investigate whether voluntary cor- 
porate action can constitute an effective in- 
strument for social change. 

While there is a wide range of corporate ac- 
tivities that might be subject to voluntary 
modification to bring about reform, this book 
focuses on the mechanism of credit. The life- 
insurance industry has been chosen as the 
focus of the analysis both because it controls 
vast amounts of investable funds and because 
its $2 billion Urban Investment Program has 
been one of the most prominent examples of 
voluntary corporate social action. 

Since the nature and extent of corporate vol- 
untarism are critically dependent on the rela- 
tionships between business and government, 
the book begins with an analysis of those rela- 
tionships in the case of the life-insurance in- 
dustry. Utilizing the state of Illinois as an ex- 
ample, the author documents the lobbying ac- 
tivities of the companies and indicates how 
they have attempted to protect themselves 
from incursions into their corporate autonomy. 
That discussion is followed by a chapter on 
"the life insurance enterprise," which analyzes 
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the characteristics of the life insurance busi- 
ness. The two subsequent chapters investigate 
life insurance company mortgage investment 
patterns in the Chicago area and consider the 
nature and results of the Urban Investment 
Program. 

These latter two chapters constitute the pri- 
mary contribution of the book. In the chapter 
On mortgage investments, 129 census tracts 
were examined over the thirty-four year period 
1935 to 1968 to determine thé incidence of 
life-insurance company mortgages in various 
parts of the city and its suburbs under chang- 
ing socioeconomic conditions. This analysis 
provides significant evidence of institutional 
racism. Even when factors such as the income 
of the mortgagor and the age and value of 
the properties are taken into account, the data 
indicate that life insurers have consistently 
favored whites over blacks in their mortgage 
lending activities. 

The discussion of the Urban Investment 
Program credits the companies for their 
efforts and acknowledges their sincerity. It also 
demonstrates, however, that the program must 
ultimately be regarded as a failure. Plagued by 
the lack of clearly defined goals and the ab- 
sence of an authoritative coordinating body, 
the program led to disillusionment among the 
companies and resentment among blacks. One 
of the problems was the decision by the com- 
panies not to lend funds under the program 
at less than market rates. As the author points 
out, “while neighborhoods may be built, main- 
tained, and even allowed to decay at market 
rates, it takes something more—or, more pre- 
cisely, something less in the way of private 
profits—to put them back together again” (p. 
160). Thus, instead of providing a real impetus 
for the solution of the urban crisis, the com- 
panies “channeled funds straight to the most 
profitable or peripheral segments of the ghetto 
community, most of which were already served 
adequately in financial markets” (p. 183). 
These considerations lead the author to sug- 
gest that the purely voluntary approach is not 
the final answer to the problems of the cities 
and that a greater degree of governmental 
coercion will probably be necessary in order 
to harness the resources of the private sector 
for the public good. 

Unfortunately, the author's accomplishments 
in the chapters on mortgage investments and 
the Urban Investment Program are not 
matched in the chapters on life insurance poli- 
tics and the nature of the life insurance busi- 
ness. While the chapters on politics provide 
some revealing glimpses into life-insurance in- 
dustry lobbying activities, they contain several 
highly questionable theses. For instance, one 
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of the primary contentions is that “a particular 
mode of legislation—the mandatory invest- 
ment law—has largely determined the com- 
panies’ preference for state or federal regula- 
tions” (pp. 34-35). To demonstrate this the 
author indulges in proof by omission, i.e., she 
shows that there has been concern among 
companies over mandatory investment laws 
but virtually ignores cther aspects of regula- 
tion that may have influenced company 
opinion. In fact, most observers would argue 
that mandatory investment laws have consti- 
tuted little more than a peripheral issue in the 
broad scheme of regulatory conflict. 

Another dubious conclusion is that in in- 
surance regulation “safety is not a policy but 
rather a pseudopolicy . . . devoid of clear pro- 
cedural or substantive comment” (p. 67). Here 
again the author has drawn a sweeping gen- 
eralization based on only partial evidence. 
While one can raise legitimate questions with 
regard to the success or indeed the funda- 


mental design of existing mechanisms for sol-. 


vency regulation, there can be little question 
that safety has long been the overriding con- 
cern of insurance regulatory law and practice. 

Unlike the chapters on life insurance poli- 
tics, which are partially redeemed by a num- 
bet of insightful comments, the chapter on the 
life insurance enterprise has little to recom- 
mend it. That discussion is characterized not 
only by half-truths and outright errors but by 
misinterpretations of those facts which have 
been recorded correctly. The problem here as 
in the regulatory chapters seems to be that the 
author has overlooked several of the most sig- 
nificant prior scholarly treatments of the sub- 
ject matter. 

As serious as the defects of the regulatory 
and business enterprise chapters are, however, 
they do not detract from the value of ihe 
chapters on the racial implications of life- 
insurance company mortgage investments and 
on the Urban Investment Program. The book 
is clearly worth reading for those two chap- 
ters alone. On the other hand, for the reasons 
stated above, the chapters on life insurance 
politics should be read selectively; and the 
reader might be well-advised to avoid alto- 
gether the chapter on the life insurance enter- 
prise. 

J. Davin CUMMINS 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 


The Future of the United States Government. 
Edited by Harvey S. Perloff. (New York: 
George Braziller, 1971. Pp. xxiii, 338. 
$7.95.) 

This book is a product of a working group 
of the Commission on the year 2000 of the 


e 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Nineteen papers are presented in the volume 
as well as six transcripts from the working 
group’s discussions. The essays contained in 
this work are essentially speculative, predic- 
tive, and prescriptive in character and no 
attempt is made to separate fact and value in 
any definitive way. The volume is given bal- 
ance by including papers contributed by indi- 
viduals with business and governmental ex- 
perience as well as by scholars from several 
disciplines. 

Professor Perloff, editor and contributor, in 
an excellent introductory essay provides the 
framework for the working group’s essays and 
discussions. According to Perloff, key prob- 
lem areas of the future include pressures on 
the individual, the danger of deterioration of 
the internal cohesion of society, deterioration 
of the environment and mass politics, and the 
domestic strains of world responsibility. 
Fundamental to any effort to solve these and 
related problems, in his view, is a basic altera- 
tion in our public philosophy. Society must 
first broaden its conception of civil rights to 
include for providing each individual the op- 
portunity to develop his potential to its fullest. 
A new public philosophy must also provide 
for more freedom for individuals and groups. 
This might take the form of communities 
within communities maintaining their own 
“life-style” groups through self-discipline. 
Coupled with this new freedom is the need 
for a better-defined and stronger sense of so- 
cial obligation among individuals in society. 
Our foreign policy, he believes, must also be 
restructured toward a more pervasive concern 
for human rights and dignity. Finally, the 
United States should become more aggressive 
in promoting world economic integration since 
a well integrated economic community will be 
less prone to political conflict. 

Taking this framework as their point of 
departure, most contributors focus on how 
the American political system can be reor- 
ganized and restructured to maximize such 
values as full opportunity and greater per- 
sonal freedom. Among the many prescriptions 
for change suggested in the volume, several 
emerge as overridingly important. American 
political institutions, it is argued, must become 
more sensitive to individual needs and more 
opportunity for innovation must be created 
at all levels of government. Addressing him- 
self to this issue in one of the volume’s more 
interesting essays Donald A. Schon argues for 
: the development of “pools of competence" 
based on skills of competence (e.g. statistics 
and computer programming) and process 
(e.g. planning and program management) to 
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deal with problems which do not fall within 
the boundaries of established agency struc- 
tures. Several of the essays project that by the 
year 2000 distinctions between public and 
private organizations will become increasingly 
blurred and private organizations will preform 
more activities which have traditionally been 
considered public in nature. Government, ac- 
cording to an essay by Robert A. Nathan, will 
by the year 2000 be primarily involved in set- 
ting broad standards and policies aimed at 
achieving self-regulation in the private sector 
while the private sector will be the principal 
agent for economic and welfare activities. 
Many of the essays also stress the point that in 
future decades political participation will need 
to be broadened to include individuals and 
groups such as the poor, the aged, women, and 
the socially disadvantaged who are now only 
marginally politically active. Also, many con- 
tributors believe that state governments now 
in the process of atrophying, should become 
more rigorous, while local governments should 
decrease in number, consolidate many of their 
functions and become somewhat more auton- 
omous. 

Although there are many positive aspects to 
the individual papers, the volume taken as a 
whole has certain problems. Perhaps most 
significant is the fact that the book’s scope is 
too broad. It is difficult to conceive of a vol- 
ume dealing with the American presidency in 
the year 2000, let alone the entire structure 
and process of the American political system. 
As a result, some of the subject areas are 
treated in a thin and superficial fashion. A 
second problem involves the tacit assumption 
by the working group that with certain minor 
fluctuations the American economy will re- 
main healthy, and real economic growth will 
continue unabated. Clearly in an era of double- 
digit inflation and economic slow down this 
assumption with all its implications can be 
severely questioned. 

Viewed as a ground breaking effort, how- 
ever, the working group’s essays are food for 
thought. Political scientists in particular and 
social scientists in general who are interested 
in the area of political and social change will 
find them worth lingering over. 

GRANVILLE J. FOSTER 
Columbus College 


Old-Age Politics in California: From Richard- 
son to Reagan. By Jackson K. Putnam. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1970. Pp. 221. $7.50.) 

This brief but well-documented historical 
study recounts the growth of welfare legisla- 
tion for the aged in California as well the 
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often emotional politics, both conventional 
and unconventional, accompanying that 
growth. Only the Depression period, from 
Upton Sinclair’s EPIC (End Poverty in Cali- 
fornia) campaign in 1933 to the demise of 
the Ham and Eggs movement in 1940, is 
covered in detail. The fifty years preceding 
and the thirty years following that period are 
treated summarily in two chapters. The most 
original contribution of the monograph is 
the description of the Ham and Eggs move- 
ment, which has never before been studied 
systematically. 

Aithough claiming the historian's right to 
be conceptually eclectic, Professor Putnam 
attempts to place California's old-age politics 
in the context of some social theory or 
theories. How does one explain the at times 
bizarre old-age movements with their mixture 
of religious revivalism and crass commercial 
promotion tactics? How could some of these 
movements come so close to taking over the 
welfare machinery of the state? Why did they 
leave such telling marks on California politics? 
More generally, what accounts for the saliency 
of the old-age problems in the political life 


of California? Putnam argues that the pur-. 


ported high concentration of old people in 
California (note that, since 1960, California's 
proportion of persons over sixty-five years of 
age is below the national average) constitutes 
at best a very partial explanation. As for the 
notion that the presumably blocked activity 
needs of the aged come to be expressed in 
political participation—this explanation seems, 
in the absence of direct evidence, at least 
highly doubtful. Putnam applies similar stric- 
tures to explanations based on personality 
variables or feelings of isolation and estrange- 
ment from society. Finally it is unclear, as the 
author points out, why the disengagement 
hypothesis—the need of the aged to reduce 
their contacts with the social world—should 
ever have been considered in connection with 
increased political participation. 

Elsewhere, Putnam shows that conventional 
politics—constituency and interest-group pres- 
sures in the legislative process—have yielded 
more benefits to California's aged than have 
the various special interest movements, from 
the Townsend plan to the California League 
of Senior Citizens of George McLain and 
Myrtle Williams. Thus, certain legislators, such 
as San Francisco assemblyman William B. 
Hornblower in the 'thirties, have consistently 
drafted, and marshaled the necessary political 
support for, bills liberalizing old-age grants 
and programs. Putnam states repeatedly that 
during the period he considers, a politician's 
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stand on old-age benefits could make or break 
him, since a substantial number of electoral 
constituencies favored higher grants and more 
liberal eligibility provisions. He offers no ex- 
planation for this peculiar state of affairs. 'The 
answer may well be that the process of age 
segregation was particularly rapid and severe 
in California, and that this process created 
numerous constituencies with high concentra- 
tions either of impoverished old people or of 
younger couples concerned about the economic 
situation of their distant parents. This hy- 
pothesis, if true, might also help to explain 
why old-age issues should be so much more 
prominent on the political landscape of Cali- 
fornia than on that of other states—a problem 
with Putnam entirely fails to confront. 

If the aged have had some political success 
in California—so Putnam concludes—it is be- 
cause they were able to form an effective 
interest group. But whether the activism of old 
people has actually contributed much to their 
cause remains open to question. California's 
old-age movements, at any rate, have been 
tvpically neither initiated nor run by old 
people. They have typically taken the form 
of proprietary organizations operated by their 
founders (“younger” people for the most part) 
with the help of organizers or speakers work- 
ing for a share of the "take" on collection 
plates or in membership fees. In addition, 
plans and solutions advocated by these or- 
ganizations, whether ridiculous or sublime, 
have tended to be utterly impractical. The 
opprobrious term "pension promoter," so com- 
mon in the political vocabulary of California, 
was therefore not entirely unjustified. Putnam 
correctly points out that pension organizations 
have become more and more responsible; 
indeed, the lobbying efforts and pensioner 
service activities of the League of Senior 
Citizens have been competently organized and 
carried out. Still, to the extent that pension 
organizations have given up their millenarian 
appeals, they have lost the mass followings 
they once enjoyed. 

One can only conclude that it is not the 
activity of pensioners in their own interest that 
accounts for their modest success. Rather, the 
problems of the aged were placed high up on 
the political agenda and remained there be- 
cause of the clear definition of the political 
constituencies that are sensitive to them. The 
point is worth making because it may apply, 
in varying degrees, to other diffuse interests, 
such as those of battered children or con- 
sumers. 

FRANK A. PINNER 
Michigan State University 
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State Legislative Innovation: Case Studies of 
Washington, Ohio, Florida, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and California. Edited by James A. 
Robinson. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1973. Pp. xvii, 281. $17.50.) 


This anthology brings together under a 
single cover diverse reports having to do, 
not with innovation, but with fairly mundane 
legislative reforms and other changes. All of 
the changes involved are well-worn ones, and 
the essays in this book are analyses of legis- 
lative changes in selected states. Douglas S. 
Gatlin writes about changes in the legislative 
party system in Florida, focusing on the 1967 
session. Alan J. Wyner deals with changes in 
the 1960s in the California legislature, and 
especially with reforms associated with the 
leadership of Jesse Unruh. Samuel K. Gove 
and James J. Best report analyses of the effects 
on public policy of legislative reorganization 
and reapportionment in Illinois and Washing- 
ton. Alan Rosenthal analyzes the effects of 
increased professional staffing upon state legis- 
lative performance in Wisconsin. Finally, 
Thomas A. Flinn considers the extent to which 
the Ohio legislature has become a “profes- 
sional” legislature. Quite apart from the fact 
that they are not integrated in any way, and 
no conceptual or thzoretical synthesis is at- 
tempted, these reports do provide valuable and 
useful material on individual state legislatures. 

The following seem to be the main findings 
which can be drawn from these reports of re- 
search in individual states: 

(1) Change from a single-party legislature 
to a two-party legislature, as in Florida, re- 
quires more than simply the election of a 
critical mass of opposition party members. 
Two cohesive legislative parties can develop 
fully only if (a) party leaders adopt and 
assert clear and distinctive policy positions, 
and take on conflictful party role behaviors, 
(b) legislators strongly identify with their 
party, (c) rewards and sanctions are distributed 
in accord with the party's policy positions, and 
(d) party caucuses and leaderships reinforce a 


, Consistent party program. 


(2) Changing a legislature in the manner 
in which the California legislature was "re- 
formed" in the 1960s—providing a substan- 
tial staff, having annual sessions, streamlining 
committees, strengthening party leadership, 
raising legislators' salaries, providing adequate 
facilities—may result in (a) only modest rela- 
tive increases in costs for the legislative insti- 
tution, (b) some increase and better distribu- 
tion of the workload of bills, and reduction of 
the end-of-session “logjam,” (c) a legislature 
more independent of the executive and private 
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interest groups, (d) lower turnover of mem- 
bers, (e) the effective end of the part-time, 
“citizen” legislator, and (f) no clear, substan- 
tive policy effects attributable to the reforms. 

(3) A legislature resistant to internal re- 
organization in the direction of greater "pro- 
fessionalization," as in Illinois, is one in which 
marginal procedural changes are especially un- 
likely to have discernible policy impacts. 

(4) When a state has been egregiously mal- 
apportioned, as Washington was prior to 
1966, reapportionment may have a policy im- 
pact in improving the chances for enacting 
urban-oriented legislation. But, in enlarging 
the representation mainly of suburban areas 
in northern urban states, reapportionment may 
have as one of its main effects a considerable, 
and perhaps appropriate, enhancement of Re- 
publican membership in the legislature; and 
the landslide 1964 presidential election ob- 
scures the pure effects of reapportionment to a 
substantial but unknown extent. 

(5) The expected unintended or latent con- 
sequences of substantially increasing the party 
and committee staffs of a state legislature like 
that of Wisconsin—increased workload and 
increased partisan conflict—can, indeed, be 
shown to develop, so that increased profes- 
sional staffing may result mainly in making the 
legislature more partisan, particularly by en- 
hancing the capability of the minority party 
to oppose the majority. 

(6) The “professionalization” of a legisla- 
ture like the one in Ohio in terms of the 
standard reforms of the formal structure may 
not have associated with it some of the in- 
formal changes which might be anticipated by 
virtue of the construct “professionalized legis- 
lature.” For instance, the Ohio legislature 
clearly is more professionalized than it used 
to be, yet turnover of membership remains 
high, and the level of aggregate positive atti- 
tudes toward specialization among legislators 
has not increased. There is some evidence that 
the occupational status of legislators, legisla- 
tive role orientations, distance between legis- 
lators and interest groups, legislators’ willing- 
ness to support governmental activity, and 
legislators’ feelings of competence covary in 
the expected directions with changes in legis- 
lative structure toward a more professional 
legislature. 

Some of these findings are more interesting 
than others, but what they all do is to re- 
inforce the urgency of conceptual work on 
processes of institutionalization and other or- ` 
ganizational changes. In perhaps rudimentary 
ways, the research reported in this collection 
focuses upon institutions changing over time, a 
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much-needed perspective for political analysis. 
But the modus vivendi for each of these 
projects is largely conventional, and the ana- 
lytical results are sometimes tedious and al- 
ways conjectural. Without some theory about 
changes in institutions over time, a deficiency 
of the discipline more than an inadequacy of 
these investigators, it is difficult to give larger 
meaning to the research presented here. If, 
as the editor of the anthology suggests, an 
important yield of this research is the redis- 
covery that "the more things change, the more 
they stay the same," we shall not have gained 
much. If, however, these studies, ingenious and 
insightful in many respects, contribute to a 
renewal of interest in constructing empirical 
theory of institutions and organizational 
change, then they will have made something 
of a mark. 
SAMUEL C, PATTERSON 

University of Iowa 


Position Classification: A Behavioral Analysis 
for the Public Service. By Jay M. Shafritz. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973. Pp. 
133. $12.50.) 


Position classification in government is be- 
loved by few, denounced by many, but neces- 
sary to most. In this brief new volume, Pro- 
fessor Shafritz adds his whip to the scourging 
party that has gone on ever since systematic 
job evaluation was first tried in government. 
His message is mainly that classification is one 
feature of bureaucratic management that pre- 
vents optimum relationships among employees 
and optimum development of the individual. 
This is a good point, but Shafritz pounds it 
into the ground with repetition and (for my 
taste) overdocumentation. This scholarly over- 
kill is not all bad. His footnotes and bibli- 
ography are well-selected guides to the litera- 
ture of organization theory as well as that 
of public personnel administration. 

After briefly stating his hypotheses and out- 
lining the history of classification, the author 
moves to the "inherent dysfunctions"—how 
flexible people are poorly served by the job- 
based inflexibilities of the system. Manage- 
ment's ability to use pay as a reward for good 
work performance is inhibited by the difficulty 
of reclassifying jobs. Coming to organization 
theory, he shows how position classification 
supports hierarchical organization which sup- 
presses conflict, discourages vertical communi- 
cation, and generates anomie. 

The theoretical discussion is then interrupted 
by a chapter on "Philadelphia as a Case 
Study." The pressures and manipulations re- 
quired to get a raise for somebody in the em- 
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ploy of that city are outlined in some detail 
to show that the classification audit system is 
bent to get raises for those favored in the 
organization's internal political system. This 
chapter demonstrates how the classification 
process in that government fails three tests of 
a formal structure suggested by the writings 
of Herbert Simon: (1) encouraging construc- 
tive formation of informal organizational re- 
lationships; (2) setting limits on the develop- 
ment of informal relations; and (3) preventing 
the development of deleterious organizational 
politics. This chapter is not needed by readers 
who have been personally exposed to job 
evaluation processes within governmental bu- 
reaucracies, but it is a useful dip into realism 
for those without such experience. 

Returning to organization theory in the sixth 
chapter, Shafritz shows how classification doc- 
trine and process impede the type of people- 
centered administration urged by Frederick 
Herzberg and Douglas McGregor. 

The work concludes with a chapter called 
"Position Classification in the Postbureaucratic 
Era." How's that? If we ever have such an 
era, it's not likely to feature classification. Yet 
Shafritz’s solution is to urge that classification 
be put in the hands of program managers as 
a tool of administration and that the personnel 
or civil service staff serve as consultants in its 
use. 

This book is useful as far as it gozs—mainly 
in showing how classification can get in the 
way of effective management. The author fails, 
however, to carry far enough his discussion of 
modern organization theory. This would bring 
him inevitably, I think, to the conclusion that 
people-centered, task-oriented, highly flexible 
management will require a greatly "weakened" 
job evaluation system. Such a system would 
feature fewer and broader classes, fewer 
barriers to movement between classes, and 
lessened dependence of pay upon job ratings. 

My final criticism, I admit, puts me in the 
classification (that word again!) of reviewers 
who say "this is not the book he should have 
written"—but only to the following extent: 
Shafritz (except for a few words early in the 
book) does not face the implications of the 
developing power of public employee unionism 
on pay practices and levels, including classifi- 
cation, as a partial determinant of pay. Unions 
have seen to it that blind alley jobs are 
opened up, some lower jobs upgraded, and 
new jobs created—all through bargaining and 
other pressures. Yet Shafritz's discussion im- 
plies that management can unilaterally decide 
what the nature of the classification process 
will be. Moreover the treatment of organiza- 
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tion theory ignores the management-union ad- 
versary relationship and the growing influence 
of unions on assignments, promotions, and em- 


ployee discipline. Professor Shafritz needs to. 


prepare a sequel to deal with these matters. 
Davip T. STANLEY 
The Brookings Institution 


Seeds of Extinction: Jeffersonian Philanthropy 
and the American Indian. By Bernard W. 
Sheehan. (Chapel Hill: {ihe University of 
North Carolina Press, 1973. Pp. 301. 
$11.95.) 


Most writing on the American Indians has 
been based on two sources. The earlier and 
more pervasive is the information arising 
through contacts by explorers, traders, trav- 
elers, artists, soldiers, missionaries, government 
agents, and residents of the frontier. The 
other is the analysis of Indian cultures that 
anthropologists derive from the evidence pro- 
vided by Indian informants, artifacts, and 
archeological remains. Most of our under- 
standing of Indian-white relationship will con- 
tinue to rest on these two bases. 

In Seeds of Extinction Professor Bernard 
W. Sheehan turns to the American leaders 
in the first decades of the Republic and asks 
how they perceived the Indian? Clearly these 
perceptions were not based on intimate contact 
socially or in business or politics. Two cen- 
turies after Jamestown, the Indian frontier had 
receded from the Atlantic seaboard, and most 
Americans knew Indians only indirectly. 

One method of concept-building about these 
original Americans was philosophical, and that 
is what this book pursues. It explores Ameri- 
can thought on the origin of man and the first 
populating of this hemisphere. It asks what 
effects are attributable to environment. 
Buffon and others, as Sheehan indicates, 
posited a deficiency in America which con- 
signed the Indians to “hopeless inferiority,” an 
allegation which Jefferson was at pains to 
rebut. 

From theory the debate moved to the policy 
options that white America might elect. As 
here denominated, these were incorporation, 
manipulation, violence, and disintegration. In- 
corporation is the code word for assimilation, 
civilizing, acculturation—the process, some- 
times prolonged and painful, by which Euro- 
peans became Americans. Manipulation in- 
cluded such options as intimidation, coercion, 
addicting to “civilized goods,” and inter- 
marriage. Intermarriage availed less than might 
have been expected in “Americanizing” the 
Indians, because it usually linked a white man 
and an Indian woman and that usually meant 
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that the children would be brought up in the 
Indian culture. Incorporation and manipula- 
tion thus were nonproductive. 

White-Indian relations were marred by re- 
current atrocities in both directions, atrocities 
which exerted an extraordinary fascination on 
those who wrote on the Indians and through 
these writings on the American philosophers. 
Aware also of the Indians’ greater suscepti- 
bility to diseases brought by the whites and 
allegedly to alcohol, the philosophers assumed 
that the Indians were doomed to disintegra- 
tion if not extinction. Given that frame of 
reference, even well-meaning friends of the 
Indian could turn to segregation (removal was 
their word) whereby the remnant of the east- 
ern Indians could find refuge beyond the 
settlements where the Great American Desert 
began and there continue their distinctive way 
of life. 

As in the literature on which it is based, 
Seeds of Extinction, tends to stereotype the 
Indian more than is accurate, especially Indian 
culture. The book serves a useful function in 
analyzing higher, abstract, almost esoteric 
thinking on the Indians and spelling out the 
rationalization for removal. By the early nine- 
teenth century mundane forces had already 
substantially dispossessed the eastern Indians 
and now pressed for removal. 

JOHN CAUGHEY 
University of California at Los Angeles 


An End to Hierarchy! An End to Competition!: 
Organizing the Politics and Economics of 
Survival. By Frederick Thayer. (New York: 
New Viewpoints, 1973. Pp. 232. $9.95, 
cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

The business corporation is re-emerging as a 
legitimate focus of political analysis. Political 
scientists, who seem to have an uncanny in- 
stinct for identifying important political issues 
after they have become public, are showing 
renewed interest in the principles which gov- 
ern the production and distribution of “pri- 
vate” goods and services. We are beginning to 
shed the illusion that these principles can be 
studied in isolation from those which inform 
the allocation of power and privilege in what 
we still misleadingly label “the political sys- 
tem.” Professor Thayer’s book contributes to 
the contemporary American rediscovery, 
pioneered largely by radical economists, of 
the once respectable tradition of political 
economy. Its thesis is the interdependence of 
the two central principles around which con- 
temporary capitalist democracies organize their 
governmental and corporate systems, namely 
competition and hierarchy. These principles 
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are considered obsolete and pernicious: 
competition, whether conducted by firms or 
political parties, invariably reduces participa- 
tion and creates authoritarian institutions, and 
hierarchial structures, in turn, undermine indi- 
vidual autonomy and foster alienation. The 
author proposes an alternative organizing prin- 
ciple: structured nonhierarchial social interac- 
tion. Its unfelicitous terminology should not 
distort its simple message: all decisions in so- 
ciety should be made cooperatively, and no one 
should be in a position to dominate anyone else. 

Thayer judges a variety of ideologies and 
political theorists according to this rather de- 
manding standard: few escape criticism. In 
barely two hundred pages, we are exposed to 
the inadequacies not only of liberal democracy, 
socialism, and capitalism but also of many of 
the writers who have sought to explicate some 
of the complexities of these systems. Thayer 
charges theorists as diverse as Dahl, Schum- 
peter, Lowi, Wolin, and Marx with still living 
under the shadow of Thomas Hobbes and 
Frederick Taylor; they are each accused of 
denying some aspect of human autonomy. 
Dahl, for example, is criticized for restric-ing 
his advocacy of worker participation to the 
corporate sector, while Marx's conception of 
the revolutionary class is attacked because it 
implies the potential domination of one group 
by another. 

Thayer clearly speaks to a sense of uneasi- 
ness about the performance of the institutions 
of corporate capitalism and liberal democracy 
which is shared across a wide political and cul- 
tural spectrum. The importance he attaches to 
increased participation reflects the contempo- 
rary concern with the relationship between 
alienation and participation expressed by such 
recent developments as the reform efforts of 
the Democraic Party and the interest of corpo- 
rations in the restructuring of work. Moreover, 
Thayer has identified an important difficulty 
for tnose seeking to democraticize the work- 
place: competition, even in the context of 
public ownership, does invariably produce 
inegalitarian relationships in the firm. Effcrts 
to change the governance of the corporation, 
whether through changes in the method of se- 
lection of the board of directors (as Raiph 
Nader and Campaign GM propose) or via 
worker self-management (as suggested by 
G. David Garson and Robert Dahl) will have 
only a minimal impact on business policies as 
long as the hegemony of the market remains 
unchallenged. If enterprises are forced to com- 
pete for labor and capital, serious constraints 
are placed on their ability to transform them- 
selves into republican institutions. Corporate 
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reformers will ultimately have to confront 
the paradox of a publicly accountable firm in 
a competitive market system. 

Ultimately, however, Thayer reveals more 
about the inadequacies of much of what 
passes for social criticism in the United States 
than he does about the evils of hierarchy and 
competition. As our political and economic 
problems become more unmanageable, the 
urge to find a single explanation to all our 
difficulties becomes more difficult to resist. 
This impulse must te especially appealing 
when the magic formula can be condensed 
into the title of a book. Like the devotees of 
the numerous religious cults who are currently 
making the rounds of our campuses, Thayer 
contends that he has discovered the key to our 
salvation; his obsession with the evils of 
hierarchy and competition dominates the book 
like a religious chant. No sense of history nor 
of the limits of human perfectability are 
allowed to confuse Thayer’s argument; the 
conventional wisdom of politics and economics 
is dismissed as irrelevant to our future. 

Thayer’s criticisms of economic and political 
competition, while not particularly original, are 
often well argued; what undermines them is 
their author’s disinterest in politics. For all its 
merciless criticism, An End to Hierarchy! An 
End to Competition! is fundamentally an 
apolitical book. Those who think that systemic 
social change entails conflict and discipline— 
and even disappointment, will find Thayer’s 
observation that, “everything argued herein 
either exists already or can easily be accom- 
plished” (p. x) reassuring. The possibility of 
social transformation without political strug- 
gle is a recurrent American fantasy; in this 
Thayer owes as much to Thoreau and Charles 
Reich as he does to Adam Smith and Ricardo. 
In his book, Thayer, like many of the more 
fashionable environmentalists, is reluctant to 
confront the radical political implications of 
his analysis. 

His refusal to identify the principles of 
hierarchy and competition with real political 
interests—an identification which might have 
made the book a useful one—leads to some 
confusing observations. Thus Thayer gives 
McDonalds’ Corporation considerable praise 
for providing its executives with a room 
equipped with a waterbed, psychedelic lights 
and stereophonic music at the corporation’s 
headquarters. This room purportedly sym- 
bolizes “an emerging. organizational revolu- 
tion” (p. 3) that will transform the Ameri- 
can system. To equate this admittedly un- 
usual and imaginative innovation with an in- 
crease in worker autonomy and participation 
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is to confuse the style of decision making with 
its substance. Corporations are increasingly en- 
couraging small-group cooperation and more 
informal authority relationships at the man- 
agement level. Yet, it is precisely the “hip” 
and creative atmosphere at McDonalds’ execu- 
tive headquarters which is responsible for the 
firm’s spectacular success in translating the 
monotony and boredom of assembly-line pro- 
duction to retail dining. The “unalienated” labor 
of McDonalds’ executives is directly linked to 
the alienation of the corporation’s unskilled em- 
ployees. That the corporation responsible for 
successfully marketing Chaplin’s automatic 
eating machine may serve as a model for our 
future should cause concern, not celebration. 
Prior to ending competition and hierarchy, we 
must first move beyond sophomoric analyses 
of politics and economics. 
Davip VOGEL 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Politics of Lying: Government Deception, 
Secrecy, and Power. By David Wise. (New 
York: Random House, 1973. Pp. 415. 
$8.95.) 

Deception and politics have always been 
closely linked in the minds of Americans, and 
the polls suggest that many people find it hard 
to tell them apart. Thus, the evidence pre- 
sented in this book on lying by government 
officials and organizations will hardly surprise 
a large part of the public for which it is 
written. Americans commonly assume that a 
politician will tell a few small lies and per- 
haps an occasional big one—as, for example, 
that he is competent to hold the office he 
seeks. 

As part of their political education Ameri- 
cans may well develop a capacity to discount 
lying when it takes the form of exaggeration 
or distortion in party combat. It is hard to 

. remember a recent presidential campaign that 
has not featured something resembling a “big 
lie" at the center of what is euphemistically 
called the political dialogue in the United 

States. Recall, for example, Kennedy's charge 

of the “missile gap" in the 1960 campaign or 

Nixon's promises of "law and order" in his 

pre-Watergate salad days. 

Presumably, the fact that Americans are 
constantly exposed through advertising to in- 
flated claims for the goods and services they 
purchase in the market-place helps build some 
immunity against analogous deception in party 
politics—not to mention a certain amount of 
tolerance for the deceit to which they are sub- 
jected by politicians. 

'The question that haunts this book is how 
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to determine when lying is lethal for the norms 
and institutions of democracy. It is never di- 
rectly addresssed by the author, David Wise, 
a Washington journalist who has written ex- 
tensively on the secrecy apparatus in the 
United States. At times Wise seems to argue 
that all lies by political leaders should arouse 
the same measure of moral indignation. He 
cites, for example, Lyndon Johnson’s spurious 
claim that his grandfather fought at the Alamo 
as a prime illustration of the fraud American 
politicians habitually practice on their con- 
stituents. It is, however, possible to take the 
Johnson speech much less seriously—to look 
upon it as the kind of harmless boast about 
the achievements of ancestors in the settlement 
of the United States in which a great many 
Americans indulge. Presumably it helps re- 
lieve feelings of personal insecurity, though it 
never seemed to do very much for Johnson 
in this respect. 

Surely, lying of this sort is not on a par 
with the gross deceptions of modern American 
politics—those for which Vietnam and Water- 
gate have now become code words. The prob- 
lem we confront is the task of telling when 
lying has serious effects, so that we can draw 
a line between practices of deceit that are 
consequential for the health of a democratic 
society and those that are not. If we look to 
Mr. Wise for help in making distinctions of 
this sort, we look in vain. 

What sorts of distinction might be drawn? 
One could, for example, argue that the setting 
in which lying occurs is critical. Surely, lies 
told in a stump speech on the campaign trail 
are far less consequential than lies included in 
an official report by a governmént agency or a 
formal address by a President. On the cam- 
paign trail some kind of adversary process pre- 
vails, and no particular authority is attached 
to the statements of rival politicians seeking 
office. An official report, on the other hand, 
is often based on data solely in the govern- 
ment’s possession and carries with it an air 
of special legitimacy to which a citizen might 
ordinarily be expected to defer. However, the 
neatness of this distinction is impaired by the 
obvious danger of allowing political candidates 
unlimited latitude to disseminate falsehood 
about their opponents. 

Nor does the author indicate, alternatively, 
that democratic regimes have sometimes dis- 
tinguished between lying to foreign adver- 
saries, which is generally felt to be acceptable, 
and lying to their own citizens, which is not. 
This distinction—based on the nature of the 
audience to which lies are directed—has col- 
lapsed in modern times, as democratic gov- 
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ernments have fallen into the vice of pre- 
tending to lie to enemies abroad in order to 
lie to their own people. 

But while Wise does not provide very much 
help in developing what might be called a gen- 
eral theory of lying, the book does open up 
some new vistas on government information 
practices. As organized, the book reveals in 
considerable detail how practices of secrecy 
and publicity can be linked together by gov- 
ernment officials in a frequently successful 
effort to manufacture the consent needed to 
legitimize their power. The first section of the 
book concentrates on secrecy, and the latter 
half focuses on techniques of news manage- 
ment. If a major task of the journalist is—as 
Mencken once put it—to serve as a scout for 
scholars, then Wise performs his role ad- 
mirably. 

He shows, for example, that the destruction 
rather than the withholding of data is now the 
most serious form of information pathology. 
As a result, the shredder has replaced the 
classification stamp as the chief instrument and 
symbol of government concealment. Tech- 
nology thus keeps pace with the need not 
only to conceal but also to obliterate records 
and documents. In 1966, when the Defense 
Department undertook a review of its classi- 
fied files, it declassified 710 and destroyed 
355,300 documents—a step that some officials 
must have surely regarded as the “final solu- 
tion” of the information problems. 

Equally interesting—in light of the recent 
Watergate revelations—is Wise’s demonstra- 
tion that in spite of all the classification pro- 
cedures available to them, modern presidents 
still find it necessary to operate a special 
secrecy system of their own. The growth of 
secrecy in government has been widely re- 
garded as a product in large measure of 
bureaucratization. Wise suggests a quite differ- 
ent possibility—that the increasing obsession 
of the White House with concealment has 
made bureaucracy the enemy as well as the 
ally of executive secrecy. In pursuing its pri- 
vate organizational interests by leaking in- 
formation on presidential plans it dislikes, an 
executive agency opens the affairs of govern- 
ment to much greater public scrutiny than they 
would otherwise receive. 

Finally, Wise shows very clearly that high 
government officials often come to regard in- 
formation they withhold from the public as a 
form of private property—to be used at their 
personal discretion and for their own mone- 
tary enrichment when they eventually come to 
publish an account of their career in govetn- 
ment. In this way members of the executive 
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elite can derive wealth as well as power from 
their privileged access to information. "Honest 
graft" has come a very long way from 
Plunkitt's day. 

If Wise’s book does not wrestle successiully 
with some of the major issues posed by the 
mendacity of modern democratic government, 
it excels in the clarity with which it demon- 
strates how officials can derive both personal 
and political benefit from their ability to: con- 
trol the flow of information to the public. 

Francis E. ROURKE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Latin American Political Parties. By Robert J. 
Alexander. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1973. Pp. xxv, 537, $28.50.) 


Political scientists familiar with Professor 
Alexander’s work will find this volume, his 
fourteenth in little more than two decades, 
his most ambitious effort to date. Aware of 
Alexander’s extraordinary enthusiasm, Freder- 
ick Praeger suggested that the author's rela- 
tively modest proposal to study the region's 
radical political parties (“Jacobin Leftists”) 
might be expanded into a descriptive guide to 
virtually every major Latin American political 
party, past and present. Alexander obliged: 
From the blancos in Uruguay to the colorados 
in Paraguay, from Chile's Traditional Conserv- 
atives to Bolivia's Left Revolutionaries, from 
the torrid Movimiento 26 de Julio to the tem- 
perate febristas, he discusses three alianzas, four 
falanges, thirteen frentes, thirty movimientos, 
and no fewer than 249 partidos. This is a 
reference volume—a "discussion of all the 
important parties of recent decades, as well as 
the outstanding ones of the period since inde- 
pendence" (p. vii). 

Following a brief introduction to the role of 
parties in Latin American politics, the volume 
is divided into six parts: personalist and tra- 
ditional parties (personalist parties, Liberals, 
Conservatives, and Radicals), the Latin Ameri- 
can socialists (in Argentina, Chile, Uruguay 
and, briefly, in nine other nations plus Puerto 
Rico), the national revolutionary parties 
(Perus APRA, Venezuelas Acción Demo- 
crática, Costa Ricas Liberación Nacional, 
Bolivias MNR, Puerto Rico’s PPD, Mexico's 
PRI, Cuba’s auténticos and ortodoxos, and the 
Dominican Republic’s PRD), the Christian 
Democratic parties (in Chile, Venezuela, and 
sixteen other nations), totalitarian parties 
{orthodox Communist parties, schismatic 
Communist—Trotskyite—parties, the Jacobin 
left, Castro communism, and fascist parties), 
and miscellaneous parties (nearly all of the 
Brazilian parties and the Peronist party and 
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movement). There is no concluding statement. 

Alexander’s approach is descriptive. He re- 
lies heavily upon current periodicals—particu- 
larly the New York Times and the Hispanic 
American Report—and upon an enviable col- 
lection of personal interviews with party lead- 
ers. Anyone who has attempted the frustrating 
task of elite interviewing will marvel at the 
wealth of data the author has accumulated 
from talking to party officials during the past 
thirty years. In no other single volume would 
we find the responses of Presidents Betan- 
court, Caldera, Perón, and Prio Socarrás 
alongside the 1947 opinions of Cleofe Tupac 
Yupanque de Sáenz, Head of Women and 
Children’s Section of the Secretariat of Indian 
and Peasant Affairs of the Partido Aprista 
Peruano. 

As a compendium of party chronologies, 
however, Alexander’s effort fails to take ad- 
vantage of the enormous expansion of data 
on Latin American political parties during the 
past two decades. It is therefore probable that 
many students of a particular Latin American 
party or party system will view Alexander’s 
commentary contentiously, just as I, for one, 
find criticism of the treatment of Peronism 
difficult to resist. Although the author warns 
us in his preface that he is “most disposed 
toward parties of democratic reform” while 
studying an area where both Western-style 
pluralist democracy and Hirschmanian reform- 
mongering are in increasingly short supply, he 
also insists that he has “tried to be as objec- 
tive as possible in dealing with all kinds of 
parties” (p. vii). Yet the chapter on Peronism 
reveals clearly that his earlier (1951) ap- 
praisal of Perón as a self-serving demagogue 
successfully hoodwinking millions of unwitting 
workers has not been altered. This may be due 
to Alexander’s somewhat immodest belief that 
his earlier effort remains “perhaps the best 
description of [the] early period of Peronismo” 
(p. 503), or because the only other sources he 
consulted were Marfa Flores’ 1952 anti-Evita 
polemic, George Blanksten’s competent but 
dated (1953) analysis of justicialismo, a labor 
. union propaganda sheet, an interview with a 
neo-Peronist labor leader, and the Hispanic 
American Report. Have we learned nothing 
from Smith, Kirkpatrick, Kenworthy, Snow, 
Diaz Alejandro, Germani, Luna, and a whole 
generation of younger Argentine scholars led 
by O'Donnell, Ciria, Cantón, and Catterberg? 

In addition to this disconcerting attempt to 
impose the author's ideological preferences 
. upon an analysis of Argentine political culture 
and the disregard of two decades of scholar- 
ship, a number of factual errors—Frondizi's 
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"impressive majority" (p. 475) in 1958 was 
43 per cent of the popular vote; it was Law 
13,010 of September, 1947, and not the Peron- 
ist Constitution of 1949 which gave Argentine 
women the same political rights and obliga- 
tions afforded men; Perón's first vice-president 
was named Juan Hortensio, not Horacio; 
Peronists never celebrate June 4th as a party 
holiday—-further detract from the value of his 
discussion. 

Perhaps these are inevitable criticisms of 
one-person studies of any major Latin Ameri- 
can political phenomenon undertaken without 
the assistance of some unifying theoretical per- 
spective. Moreover, today it is all but im- 
possible to accumulate sufficient expertise to 
present accurately even a journalistic appraisal 
of more than 300 political organizations in 
twenty-one nations. Having attempted just such 
a task, Professor Alexander must now wel- 
come the opportunity to return to less am- 
bitious investigations and to build upon his valu- 
able studies of Latin American communism, 
organized labor, and the political systems of 
Argentina, Bolivia, and Venezuela. 

Lars SCHOULTZ 
Miami University 


The European Administrative Elite. By John 
A. Armstrong. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. Pp. xii, 406. $20.00, 
cloth; $9.75, paper.) 

The canons of book reviewing in scholarly 
journals is as stylized in the 20th century as 
was the ceremonial at the court of the Sun 
King in its own days. Ritual requires that each 
review consist of three parts: an opening sec- 
tion stating the nature of the volume and prais- 
ing it; a second section, usually beginning with 
a phrase such as "However, there are serious 
weaknesses . . ."; and a third and final sec- 
tion introduced with a "Nevertheless . . ." 
phrase. Musically inclined members of the 
profession will, of course, immediately recog- 
nize this as the classical a-b-a sonata form: 
statement of the theme(s); development sec- 
tion; and restatement plus coda. 

Most books fit this format comforably: 
there is always something to praise and some- 
thing to criticize. Occasionally, however, a 
book comes along which does not permit re- 
course to the comfortable, albeit by now rather 
tired, clichés. Professor Armstrong's study of 
European administrative elites is just such a 
book. It is exciting, eminently learned, theo- 
retically sophisticated, greatly successful in its 
historical sweep, yet based on a wealth of 
sources, traditionally historical as well as 
quantitative. It is all of this and more; yet it is 
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also opaque in its overall structure; determined 
to carry an interpretation beyond what the 
data and alternative interpretations will bear; 
ending on a note which doubly confounds 
everything the author has labored to demon- 
strate in over three hundred pages; and com- 
mitting itself to a future built on ever more 
centralized planning and control in the hands 
of an administrative elite whose qualities of 
responsibility and responsiveness the author 
considered not sufficiently significant to ex- 
plore, except tangentially, an administrative 
elite whose nearly total history since the seven- 
teenth century, he claims, has been one of 
shaping affairs to fit its group interests, 

In short, it is a book that tries the soul of 
the reviewer, that challenges him on nearly 
every page. Yet it is clearly a study that will 
be required reading for several social sciences 
and certainly for political scientists devoted to 
comparative politics and administration, as 
well as those who try to understand processes 
of development and modernization. They will 
want to read it, argue with it, and surely as- 
sign it to their students, if only to watch them 
struggle and agonize in their turn. 

The study’s central focus, according to its 
author, is the relation of administrative roles 
to economic development, or put differently, 
the role of administrative elites as development 
interventionists. Its geographic reach is the 
administrative elites of France, Britain, Russia, 
and Prussia (adding the German Federal Re- 
public as the contemporary successors of the 
Prussian administration.) Temporally speak- 
ing, the study goes back to the pre-industrial 
period of these societies, though serious in- 
vestigation begins with take-off, the author 
utilizing Rostow’s “stages” as the basis for his 
periodization. However, there is no forward 
time limit, with contemporary data reaching 
into the 1960s being utilized and contemporary 
trends being examined. It is here that a rather 
serious problem arises. A political science re- 
viewer is most likely to be able to deal with 
contemporary, or at least post-World War I 
data with some authority. The present re- 
viewer is no exception, and so he must report 
considerable uneasiness with the treatment of 
contemporary developments, especially in 
Britain, France, and the Federal Republic, 
which rest on a data base much less solid than 
the earlier historic periods. To take only one 
example: Professor Armstrong adjudges the 
present German elite to be still predominantly 
legally trained and the dominance of the 
Juristen unbroken (p. 203.) The work was re- 
searched in the middle and late 1960s and 
was written in 1972. I believe that not even 
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then—and certainly not today—could one say 


that this legal dominance is unbroken. Again,- 


the author concludes that the West German 
administrative elite does not occupy a central 
position in the societal elite as once did their 
Prussian forerunners (p. 213.) After heving 
observed the Federal Republic closely for a 
year, with attention focussed on the federal 
administrative elite, this reviewer would judge 
the situation to be quite different. The senior 
administrative elite today enjoys financial and 
social privileges which make it a highly ad- 
vantaged group with much prestige and visi- 
bility. To be sure they do not play a role 
comparable to that of the Junker elite—but 
then nobody does anymore in the 1970s. Thus 
by refusing to set a precise time frame for 
his study, Professor Armstrong has fuzzed the 
temporal focus of the work and has weakened 
it unnecessarily. Given the clearly longitudinal 
approach to the study, nobody could have 
quarreled with a decision to set a forward 
time limit at either World War II or soon 
thereafter. 

Though the professed focus of the book is 
role perception, and specifically development 
interventionist role perception, I came away 
from the work with the impression that the 
author was determined to show how in all 
four countries the group self-interest of the 
administrative elite was the sole motive force 
in shaping everything from family socializa- 
tion, peer-group socialization, and schooling at 
all levels through the selection, entry, and 
career pattern of the higher administrative 
services. This shifting of the work’s focus, 
of its general tone and argumentation is the 
result of two fundamental decisions which. to 
Professor Armstrong’s great credit, he has 
stated clearly at the outset and to which he 
has adhered scrupulously throughout the 
study. First, he has adopted a conflict model 
of social action in preference to a functionzlist 
one (pp. 8, 202); and second, he has had re- 
course to an ideology/false consciousness ex- 
planatory framework, taken from Marx though 
generally lifted out from the remainder of the 
Marxian analysis. 

It should be said immediately, that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to quarrel with 
the proposition that the European administra- 
tive elites are generally “closed corporations” 
that arrange matters to suit themselves, largely 
in defiance of politicians and people; Brian 
Chapman, among many others, demonstrated 
that quite convincingly fifteen years ago in his 
The Profession of Government: The Public 
Service in Europe (London: Macmillan Co., 
1959). But where Chapman's essentially de- 
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scriptive approach (though surely normative 


« disposition!) avoided the constant obtrusion of 


` the basic theoretical points, Professor Arm- 
strong's more theoretically sophisticated and 
self-consciously coherent analytic stance led 
him to hammer away at it page after page, 
mercilessly throwing his false-consciousness 
floodlight on all objects along the way and 
thus making them all appear grotesquely alike, 
all being bathed in the same color medium. 
The Rechtsstaat is merely a device to main- 
tain the Juristenmonopol; Whitehall and civil 
service clubs are bucolic enclaves in metro- 
politan London; law and classics are useless 
exercises from a pre-industrial past, akin to 
the poetry writing of the Chinese mandarins. 
Does Professor Armstrong really suggest that 
penal code reform in contemporary West Ger- 
many bears “little direct relation to societal 
patterns” and that the legal framework of 
that, or any other European society is nothing 
but a “graceful pattern of words and cate- 
gories” (p. 173)? 

Can everything the administrative elite does 
really be fully explained by group interest and 
justified through ideology and false conscious- 
ness? For example, in his effort to demon- 
strate the ideological nature of the role of a 


classics education on the secondary levels. 


(chap. 7), Professor Armstrong shows (Table 
XI, p. 139) that in the German classical-type 
secondary school between 72 per cent and 82 
per cent of the curriculum was devoted to 
humanistic studies during the periods from 
take-off to the present. This figure is arrived 
at by categorizing history as a humanistic 
subject and by including, without special ex- 
planation, instruction in the grammar, writing 
skill, and literature of the native language. But 
from the post-World War I period onward, 
at least geography was added to history as a 
social science block; and another source about 
this type of curriculum in Germany and 
Austria presents this distribution: social sci- 
ences, 18 per cent; natural sciences, physical 
sciences and mathematics, 26 per cent; and 
humanistic studies, 55 per cent (of which 18 per 
cent is "Deutschunterricht" i.e., grammar, 
composition, and literature of the native lan- 
guage). Presented in this manner, the curricu- 
lum appears much less onesided, 

The same sort of ideological treatment is 
accorded higher education in chapter 8. Again, 
Great Britain and Germany bear the brunt 
of the critique here because their higher edu- 
cation for prospective elite administrators (law 
and the Oxbridge honors program, respec- 
tively) reflect “quasi-aristocratic anti-specialist 
values" that presumably foster "the ability to 
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handle people" (p. 167). Why an ability to 
handle people is necessarily quasi-aristocratic 
is not clear; it would seem that any good old 
self-made American business tycoon would 
applaud such values. I'm afraid that in pur- 
suit of the conflict model, Professor Armstrong 
tends to see many connecting links as sufficient 
ones, when they constitute at best necessary 
linkage. 

The British generalist is seen as based on 
aristocratic modes that are no longer either 
valid or legitimate, and the attack on the Ger- 
man Juristenmonopol is cut from similar cloth. 
But at the very end of the study the author 
makes a plea for a new form of generalist— 
but a generalist, just the same—one who is 
trained basically in economics, but one who 
also appreciates technology, the social sciences, 
and the humanities (p. 318). It will be this 
administrative elite to which will be entrusted 
the ever more highly centralized and planned 
societies of the future without, seemingly, any 
concern that all this might again be conducted 
solely for the group interest of the new elite 
and that an elaborate ideology might again be 
constructed to justify this new form of elite 
domination. This tension between the bulk of 
the evidence mustered by Professor Arm- 
strong and his concluding glimpse of the 
future is difficult to accept or come to terms 
with. 

It was said earlier that the structure of the 
study is opaque; this statement requires some 
modification. There is no doubt about the 
purpose and the structuring of the core of the 
work, chapters 5 through 11, which trace the 
shaping of these four administrative elites 
from family through career patterns and 
prospects. Chapter 12, too, raises no prob- 
lem. There the author deals with the only 
specific set of administrative institutions which 
bear very directly on development—territorial 
administrative structures. In the two conclud- 
ing chapters, Professor Armstrong examines 
two challenges common to the four adminis- 
trative elites, railroad construction and in- 
dustrial mobilization for World War I (chap- 
ter 13) and skillfully draws out a number of 
implications of the development interventionist 
role (chapter 14). These two chapters do not 
summarize in any conventional sense but 
nevertheless bring the study to a full and sat- 
isfactory conclusion: we see where we have 
been and what are the consequences of these 
particular developments. The opening four 
chapters are less sharply drawn. Both chap- 
ters 1 and 2 are essentially definitional—and 
rightly so. The purpose of chapters 3 and 4 is 
least clear. The ideas developed there are diffi- 
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cult to follow and seem to lack connection 
either to what went before or what came after- 
ward. These chapters are tough going intel- 
lectually, and it might well be that more ccn- 
cise formulation would have helped. 

Touching on a few issues, here and the-e, 
can convey only very imperfectly the sweep 
of Professor  Armstrong's argument, the 
strength of his analysis, and the stimulation the 
volume has given the reviewer. One is forced 
to reexamine a whole host of ideas, concep- 
tions, assumptions, and just plain facts; and 
even if one does not, in the end, accept every- 
thing he has to offer, one is nevertheless irn- 
mensely enriched by the exercise. Indeed, a 
briliant and exasperating book; is there any 
higher praise? 

ALFRED DIAMANT 
Indiana University (Bloomington) 


Colonialism and Underdevelopment: Processes 
of Political Economic Change in British 
Honduras. By Norman Ashcraft. (New York: 
Teachers College Press, 1973. Pp. 180. 
$8.50, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


In the approximately two and one-half 
decades since the question of national political, 
social, and economic development first be- 
came of concern to the students and prac- 
titioners of statescraft, conceptual approaches 
to the problem have practically come full cir- 
cle. During the first tew years after World War 
II the problem of the colonial areas was 
largely understood in terms of their political 
and diplomatic dependence. Break the links of 
dependency with the mother country (after 
establishing proper parliamentary and adminis- 
trative institutions, of course), and the former 
colonial area would take its proper place in 
the pantheon of sovereign states. 

What was thought at first to be primarily 
a political and diplomatic problem very 
quickly was seen to ‘be an economic one. 
When, however, economic stagnation, balance 
of payments problems, despotism, military 
rule and general political and social turbu- 
lence failed to give way before the Alliance 
for Progress, direct international investment. 
or economic stabilization missions, it was 
argued that the developmental process involved 
a complex series of sociological, psychological 
and cultural transformations. But, now that the 
United Nation's "Decade of Development" is 
behind us we are back to the theory of de- 
pendency. 

In this very interesting study of the political 
economy of British Honduras, anthropologist 
Norman Ashcraft brings the unique perspec- 
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tive of his discipline to the study of depen- 
dency. By employing social field theory—an . 
"approach which permits investigation and in- ' 
depth analysis of people and their behavior 
at the local level, while at the same time re- 
vealing the context of that behavior" (p. 16)— 
he is able to delineate clearly the interaction 
between the individual peasant and the com- 
munal, national, and international socioeco- 
nomic environment. As such the study will be 
helpful both to the general Latinamericanist 
and to students of political economy and in- 
ternational economic relations. 

Ashcraft portrays the British Honduran 
peasant as responding rationally to the con- 
straints imposed by that environment, an en- 
vironment which has its roots in the early 
development of the colony as an appendage of 
the developed world. The original economy 
was based on the provision of forestry pro- 
ducts to England and the United States. Since 
the most efficient way to provision a relatively 
small population of slaves was with imported 
food, agriculture was simply a supplementary 
activity engaged in during spare time on the 
periphery of the campsite. After the decline of 
the forestry industry during the 1930s the by 
then emancipated workers found it difficult 
successfully to change to agriculture. The 
addiction of the urban population to buying 
imported food, the reluctance of urban mer- 
chants to handle locally produced fruits and 
vegetables, and the lack of a well developed 
marketplace for the local grower all worked 
together to restrict the market even though the 
nation has had a perennial food deficit. Con- 
sequently, because the peasants could not sup- 
port themselves through agriculture they felt 
compelled to take on as much daily wage labor 
as possible, thereby retarding further their de- 
velopment as viable small farmers. Further- 
more, the colonial government encouraged the 
shift of investment from a declining forestry 
industry into commercial agriculture which 
earns much of the foreign exchange needed 
to import food. 

As an anthropologist, Ashcraft sees the per- 
petuation of milpa agriculture not as archaic 
or uneconomic, but rather as an efficient 
means of adapting to an economic situation far 
beyond the limited capacity of the peasant to 
control. “There are many farmers who are 
fully knowledgeable of the merits of perma- 
nently cropped fields. . . . They will tell any- 
one who will listen that changes require heavy 
expenditures of capital, not only for land im- 
provement, but for equipment as well. They 
would ask how they could get the increased 
production to market efficiently. And... once 
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they are there, where are they going to find 
the market?” (p. 170). 

© Ashcraft concludes by. pointing out that 
underdevelopment in British Honduras is a 
part of a world system of development/under- 
development; that it is impossible for small 
nations whose only marketable resource is 
agriculture to have any control over the course 
of their own development. This conclusion may 
be less valid given the recent awareness by the 
periphery of its power to withhold resources 
from the metropolis. Thus the theory of de- 
pendency may be around for some time to 
come, but with a whole new cast of characters. 

RoLAND H. EBEL 

Tulane University 


Municipal Administration in India. Edited by 
A. Awasthi. (Agra, India: Lakshmi Narain 
Agarwal, 1972. Pp. viii, 539. Rs. 40.00.) 
Professor Awasthi has undertaken the her- 

culean task of surveying the state of municipal 

administration in India. His volume is divided 
into four parts: (1) description of the prob- 

+ lems of urban administration including train- 

ing in municipal administration, national con- 


trol and assistance to municipal bodies, and. 


public participation; (2) a survey of munici- 
pal administration in sixteen states; (3) 
analysis of the Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Raipur municipal corporations; (4) concluding 
reflections. 

G. Mukharji's statement of the problems of 
urban government presents no new insight but 
is rather a compendium of the all-too-familiar 
ills which beset India’s cities. Deva Raj’s re- 
view of training in municipal administration is 
a valuable summary of the efforts of Govern- 
ment and the universities to develop training 
materials and programs to help municipal ad- 
ministrators coping with the mammoth prob- 
lems of Indian urban life. 

Professor Awasthi's essay on "Government 
Control and Assistance to Municipal Bodies" 
will aid students of Indian government to 
understand the relationship between the union 
and state governments on one hand and 
municipal bodies on the other. Awasthi traces 
the early development of such control and 
assistance in education and revenue promotion, 
through the broader British objective of pro- 
moting responsible government to the present. 
Widespread arbitrariness of municipal ad- 
ministrators is documented by judicial de- 
cisions overturning such actions and by the 
numerous state supersessions of local adminis- 
trations for corruption, inefficiency or arbi- 
trariness. Although state governments in India 
have begun to wrestle with their urban prob- 
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lems, the present collectors and commissioners 
supervising urban administration still conceive 
of these problems as secondary to their major 
statutory duties. Crucial to the understanding 
of state treatment of municipal problems is the 
realization that state officials continue to focus 
their major efforts on the legalistic and fiscal 
aspect of urban problems rather than on the 
programmatic ones. 

In attacking the problem of public participa- 
tion in local government, A. P. Awasthi has 
emphasized such broad cultural factors as poor 
newspaper coverage of local affairs, low 
literacy voter rates, lower levels of prestige for 
involvement in municipal affairs and paternal- 
ism in state government. He advocates a three- 
point program which includes organizational 
change, the creation of voluntary associations 
and a broad-based attempt to educate citizens. 

The major portion of this volume is a sur- 
vey of municipal administration in sixteen 
states and in selected cities. The treatment of 
the states is similar and includes a historical 
statement, a description of the structure of 
municipal government, municipal powers and 
functions, the extent of municipal services, 
municipal finance, municipal personnel, and a 
conclusion section. The reader is thrown into 
this state-by-state survey without any intro- 
duction or guide. As a result, the wealth of 
material presented is confusing. An introduc- 
tory section could have described the well- 
defined municipal models which actually exist. 
One such model is the Bombay variety, which 
places executive authority of a Municipal 
Council in a single chief executive officer. 
This model is widely applied throughout India. 
A second model places executive authority in 
the head of the municipal council; while this 
model was adapted in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Tamilnad, it was abandoned after 
the conflicts it produced between the municipal 
council members and the head of the council. 
A third type is the commission form of mu- 
nicipal government, which was in existence in 
Calcutta between 1923 and 1951. In a variant 
of this model, executive power is delegated 
within the municipal council by means of 
standing committees as illustrated by the 
Madhya Pradesh Corporation Act of 1956. 

Although a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion is presented in the editor's concluding re- 
flections on the state of administration in 
India, its effectiveness is lost because it comes 
too late in the volume. If future éditions aré 
contemplated, it would be desirable to have 
the concluding section precede the survey by 
states. 

The state surveys of municipal administra- 
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tion are completely dehumanized in their 
presentation. The approach is legalistic, struc- 
tural, and descriptive. One will search here in 
vain if he seeks to relate municipal administra- 
tion to the problems of urban living in India. 
There is no discussion on the relationship of 
administration to such vital areas of human 
life as health and sanitation, housing, trans- 
portation, pollution, education and employ- 
ment. The struggles of the citizens of Bombay 
as they crowd aboard antiquated buses, the 
suffocating results of diesel pollution in Delhi, 
and the failure of educational goals in Cal- 
cutta are completely ignored in this volume. 
From a methodological point of view, the 
authors have failed to use modern scientific 
tools in their evaluation. No effort has been 
undertaken to develop financial yardsticks by 
which to measure the costs or benefits of 
service, nor have programs been analyzed in 
terms of modern management objectives. It is 
hoped that future scholars of Indian adminis- 
tration can wrest their subject from its tra- 
ditional moorings to achieve a creative treat- 
ment that this book sadly lacks. 
BENJAMIN N. SCHOENFELD 

Temple University 


Mao Tse-tung and Gandhi, Perspectives on So- 
cial Transformation. By Jayantanuja Bandy- 
opadhyaya. (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 
1973. Pp. 156. Rs. 24.) 


It used to be popular to characterize India 
and China as engaged in some sort of competi- 
tion to validate contrasting modes of govern- 
ment by the excellence of their economic per- 
formance, this competition presumably to have 
an effect on what happened in other parts of 
the world where leaders awaited the verdict. 
India and China, of course, never were "de- 
mocracy” and “totalitarianism” personified, and 
the rest of the world was not waiting with 
bated breath to see which of these two coun- 
tries could raise its living standard faster. The 
entire construct was a cold-war fantasy. 

J. Bandyopadhyaya, Professor of Interna- 
tional Relations, Jadavpur University, Calcutta, 
has now attempted to pose the old India-vs.- 
China question in new, more promising terms. 
Bandyopadhyaya has broadened the focus, 
structuring his essay as an attempt to contrast 
two movements, Chinese Communism and In- 
dian Nationalism. This permits comparisons 
extending backward in time beyond the formal 
attainment of political power by these anti- 
imperialist movements, and including the en- 
tire range of issues posed by the social trans- 
formations of these two countries. As Bandy- 
opadhyaya shows, useful comparisons can best 
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be made by examining the full sweep of the 
political experience of India and China from. 
the days of imperial exploitation to the present. 

Bandyopadhyaya's perspective makes pos- 
sible an appreciation of the essentially nation- 
alistic nature of both movements. Both Gandhi 
and Mao, the author observes, attempted to 
mute internal class antagonisms to present a 
united front against imperialism. And while 
we are unaccustomed to comparisons between 
Gandhi's technique of nonviolent struggle, 
Satyagraha, and Mao's strategy of "people's 
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war,” Bandyopadhyaya shows that both re-: 


flected complex and relatively successful at- 
tempts to transform ancient societies thrust into 
temporary disarray by unexpected Western 
challenges. 

Bandyopadhyaya asks many of the right 
questions, but his answers are often unsatisfy- 
ing because his primary concern is to inquire 
whether Indian nationalism and Chinese com- 
munism are, in the author's words, movements 
"truly conducive to the promotion of liberty, 
equality and fraternity" (p. 127). Bandyopadh- 
yaya's commitment to those goals he con- 
siders ideally preferable hampers his under- 
standing of the dynamic nature of the particu- 
lar movements he is examining. Bandyo- 
padhyaya, for example, criticizes Gandhi's 
identification with Hinduism. He describes 
Gandhi’s solution to the Hindu-Muslim prob- 
lem as “ahistorical and simplistic.” He con- 
cludes that “the solution of the communal prob- 
lem in India required a completely secular and 
multi-pronged offensive, involving the attempt 
to achieve economic, political, and cultural in- 
tegration of the two principal religious com- 
munities" (p. 89). Gandhi is similarly cen- 
sured for an indifference to economic develop- 
ment through state initiative. Bandyopadhyaya 
suggests that once a high level of economic 
development has been attained, Gandhi's philos- 
ophy will become more relevant. "High tech- 
nology . . . combined with non-violence . 
may yet bring us close to some of the utopias 

. Which rare and visionary human beings 
have dreamt of" (p. 140). A heavy burden of 
proof must rest on one who contends in this 
fashion that a great leader misunderstood his 
situation and that his techniques would be bet- 
ter adapted to some other situation. Gandhi, 
like Mao, was successful because he worked 
within a context. Many of Gandhi's seemingly 
simplistic statements must be seen, not merely 
as diagnosis, but more importantly, as exhorta- 
tions forming part of a total program of action. 


t» 


- 


Gandhi and Mao were not scholars seeking ob- , 


jectivity, but leaders attempting to motivate 
action. 
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Bandyopadhyaya advocates for underdevel- 
«oped countries “a libertarian political system 
... combined with a nonviolent programme of 
mass mobilization and conflict resolution for 
the establishment of socio-economic equality, 
as advocated by Gandhi, as well as with a 
broad non-Gandhian programme of industrial 
and technological progress" (pp. 126-127). 
This is all very well, but suggests the abstract- 
ness on which the essay ultimately founders. 
Francis G. HUTCHINS 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, NJ. 


The Ordeal of Nationhood: A Social Study of 
India Since Independence, 1947-1970. By 
Krishan Bhatia. (New York: Atheneum, 
1971. Pp. 390. $10.00.) 


Krishan Bhatia, a journalist of long standing, 
with the experience of covering Gandhi's visits 
to Delhi, traveling with Nehru and holding top 
positions in Indian journalism, including editor- 
ship of The Hindustan Times for some time, 
has tried in this book what he calls a case study 
in social dynamics of a mass society in transi- 
tion. He has attempted the task neither in the 
style of prophets of gloom who had started 
spelling out India's dangerous decades when 
she had hardly set out on her career, nor in 
the spirit of functional political scientists who 
try to rationalize everything, but in the sympa- 
thetic and balanced way of an accomplished 
journalist. The narration is impartial and fas- 
cinating. Descriptions are detailed and vivid. 
Criticism is cautious; comments careful, never 
carping; and appreciation unstinted, but not 
effusive. 

In 1947, India, with a population of. 561 
millions, was still a colossus, a giant, as Nehru 
called it, but she was faced with serious chal- 
lenges to her national unity—in the form of 
communal differences, language barriers, re- 
gionalism, untouchability, and various other 
political, constitutional and emotional obstacles. 
Bhatia has not tried to analyze the factors of 
language, communalism, or parochialism from 
the angle of a political sociologist, even though 
he claims to be making a social study of the 
country. His assessment that, while the dis- 
integrating factors were there, they were not 
so imminent in the early years has been borne 
out by subsequent events. Linguistic agitation 
took a virulent form only in 1953 and led to 
a redistribution of the provinces in 1956, 
Hindu-Muslim riots were revived in 1961. Re- 
gional parochialism, leading to the rise of Shiv 
Sena in Maharashtra and other militant organ- 
izations elsewhere, is a still more recent phe- 
nomenon. 

Bhatia has made a good study of the Indian 
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political system and its leadership. Though In- 
dia’s political system was a cumbersome trans- 
plant, and an imported model, it made a good 
start and was working more or less satisfactor- 
ily. India has had regular elections, in which 
the electorate has shown maturity, in spite 
‘of 76 per cent illiteracy, and the political pro- 
cesses have been characterized by a high degree 
of sophistication; changes of prime ministers 
have taken place more or less smoothly; and 
political stability uncommon in Asia has es- 
tablished itself. Independence of the judiciary 
and the existence of a free press have further 
strengthened the political system. The fact that 
the real authority rests with the prime minister 
and not with the president, that the Parliament 
is a real check on the Cabinet, and that, in 
spite of there being no challenge to the dom- 
inance of the Congress Party, it has behaved on 
the whole with temperance and restraint, are 
quoted as examples of the viability of the In- 
dian political system. The author is aware of 
the danger-signals which could threaten the 
existence of the political system later on: the 
planning commission often planning unrealis- 
tically and setting targets well beyond financial 
and physical competence; states, not subject to 
any authoritarian direction from the center, dis- 
regarding priorities and targets; bureaucracy 
proliferating while its character remains un- 
changed; the party system new to the coun- 
try and leading to frequent floor-crossing and 
toppling of governments; and political parties 
themselves lacking any political integration. 
The Congress Party, “the mother of all 
political parties,” is discussed at some length. 
The author is aware that the Congress Party, 
physically wearied even in 1947, had become 
intellectually and morally exhausted within a 
decade, but when we see what happened in 
Pakistan and Burma because of the absence of 
an effective political party, we can understand 
the contribution the Congress has made to 
political stability in India. Bhatia is aware of 
the party’s amorphous character. He mentions 
Gandhi's advice for the dissolution of the Con- 
gress Party without comment, but appreciates 
Nehru's policy of using its well-rooted national 
organization for maintaining a stable admin- 
istration in the country. It is, however, clear, 
as Bhatia convincingly demonstrates, that the 
Congress has become increasingly complacent 
and slothful, it has lost touch with the masses 
and allowed vested interests, landlords, business- 
men, even princes, to creep in; its leaders are 
ostentatious in living and vulgar in the exercise 
of power; and they have made ruthless com- 
promises for winning elections. Bhatia has 
picked up, like a good journalist, some major 
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political events for more detailed comment. He 
has discussed the Kamaraj Plan in all its im- 
plications, including Nehru's alleged desire to 
use it for the ultimate rise of his daughter as 
prime minister—a point which he has contra- 
dicted by strong arguments—and the 1969 split 
in the Congress Party, along with the possible 
alternatives which could have followed it. 

His chapters on the Indian army and on 
India’s foreign policy, in its regional and global 
aspects, offer lucid description and balanced 
analysis. His discussion of the mistakes that 
India has made persistently in the field of 
economic policies especially is thorough and 
forthright. India's economic development, ac- 
cording to Bhatia, has been exceedingly poor, 
as a result both of inadequacies of leadership 
and imperfection of techniques employed. Her 
land-reforms have been a miserable failure. The 
top 10 per cent, owning 56 per cent of the 
cultivable land, and not the small owners or 
tenants, have received all the advantages of 
economic development in the country. National- 
ization—of aviation, life insurance, road trans- 
port and, later, of banks, Bhatia makes it very 
clear, has been the result not of any deep- 
rooted commitment to socialistic goals but of 
political expediency. Where Bhatia seems to 
have faltered is in analyzing the causes of 
India's failures, political and economic. His 
chapters on "Stamina for Survival" and "Values 
and Attitudes", the weakest in the book, could 
have been used for a more thorough analysis of 
the socioeconomic infrastructure from which 
the Indian political system draws its sustenance. 
The fact that the book was brought out in 1971 
has saved the author partially from the re- 
sponsibility for this kind of analysis. Develop- 
ments in India since 1971 have highlighted the 
strains and stresses, mainly economic, to which 
the political system is being growingly sub- 
jected. India's dangerous decades are not over. 
They lie ahead! 

S. P. VARMA 

University of Rajasthan, Jaipur (India) 


Politics in Rhodesia: White Power in an African 
State. By Larry W. Bowman. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. Pp. 
206. $9.50.) 

Since its conquest and occupation by Cecil 
Rhodes's British South Africa Company in 
1889, Rhodesia has been ". . . a country where 
much seems to happen but nothing seems io 
change" (p. 151). Thus Professor Bowman 
sets out his fundamental thesis that elements of 
continuity have largely determined white 
minority rule in Rhodesia. The author spent 
1965—67 as Lecturer in Government at Univer- 
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sity College of Rhodesia, where he carried out 
thorough selective interviews and documentary , 
research. The result is a succinct and insightful 
analysis of the Rhodesian political system in 
historical perspective. 

Bowman focuses on three distinct yet over- 
lapping levels of conflict. The settler/indigen- 
ous cleavage, the most critical, is paramount in 
determining the persisting structural arrange- 
ments; the settler/metropole cleavage deter- 
mines the scope for strategy which can be pur- 
sued by the dominant settlers (and conversely 
the narrow scope confronting any indigenous « 
opposition); and the internal differences within 
the settler community indicate the success or 
popularity of any given strategy pursued or set 
forth by the local government in maintaining 
domination over the indigenous peoples (or in 
dealing with metropolitan interests). 

In Professor Bowman’s view the structure of 
Rhodesian society was determined by initial 
British imperial decisions. Since Britain dele- 
gated political and economic responsibility for 
the new Rhodesian colonies to the chartered 
British South Africa Company, the possible om 
forms of development open to this society were 
delimited. Given the scope of autonomy 
ascribed to the chartered company, it was clear 
that the settlers themselves would be the heirs 
of that autonomy. 

As Colin Leys has previously argued, the sole 
issue for the settlers has always been the main- 
tenance of power and privilege over the in- 
digenous African population. Bowman thor- 
oughly and effectively amplifies this view in the 
context of political development after 1958. In 
addition to his references to the Land Appor- 
tionment and Industrial Conciliation Acts of 
the early 1930s as the foundations of white 
domination over African land and labor, he 
also directs our attention to the more recent 
policies and actions of white Rhodesians which 
have reinforced their hegemony against the 
challenge of African nationalism. 

In restating that the saliency of race has en- 
gendered single-party domination, Bowman 
also points to the significance of the British 
regard for the settlers’ own preference for in- 
ternal self-government (as expressed in 1923) 
as the most important act in Rhodesia's polit- 
ical development. Hence, Rhodesian settler 
politics have revolved around the strategies and 
tactics of (1) preserving white rule, (2) exped- 
iting political independence, and (3) expand- 
ing white privilege. Despite a vastly inferior 
numerical position vis-a-vis the indigenous 
peoples (now 250,000/5,250,000), Rhodesian 
whites have been able to experiment with two * 
distinct strategies in their pursuit of white- 
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dominated independence: (1) the broader 

. framework of the Central African Federation, 
and (2) the narrow nationalism of a unilateral 
declaration of independence (UDI). 

Perhaps the white Rhodesians’ supreme 
achievement was to overcome British objections 
to federation with Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in 1953-54. Although the settlers 
proclaimed the theme of "partnership" to the 
British, their actual goals in federation were 
"stability + economic development + the 
British Way of Life." The seemingly moderate 

. United Federal Party's advocacy of this con- 
figuration did not meaningfully differ, says 

Bowman, from the policy goals of the Rho- 

desian Front ten years later, though the opera- 

tional base was different. From 1933 to 1962 

the UFP was ruled from the top in a paternal- 

istic/autocratic manner (indeed, this style ex- 

tended into the Rhodesian Front Government 

of Winston Field). When Ian Smith took power 

in 1964, a collegial/authoritarian “movement- 

regime” was established with effective controls 

emanating from the settler grassroots. Bow- 
» man’s chapter on the structure of the RF fully 
- elaborates this difference. 

On Rhodesian African nationalism, Bow- 
man’s assessment is perhaps a corrective to 
other interpretations. Most observers have been 
critical of the Rhodesian African nationalist 
leader, Joshua Nkomo, for not accepting the 
conditions laid down by the British and white 
Rhodesians at the 1961 Constitutional Confer- 
ence in Salisbury. But Bowman concludes that 
none of it made that much difference. He does 
indicate, though, that Nkomo and his national- 
ist colleagues frittered away the one oppor- 
tunity that they have had to negotiate from a 
position of at least minimal disadvantage. Bow- 
man argues, however, that this would have 
brought about the establishment of the same 
sort of white nationalist party as that of the 
Rhodesian Front. Further, this entire crisis 
(for the Africans) was intensified by African 
nationalist misperceptions of strategy. While 
they saw the Zambian or Kenyan decoloniza- 
tion models for their solution, they might have 

. benefited more from looking at the Algerian 
' one. 

The British, even beyond federation, have 
consistently inclined toward white Rhodesian 
rather than African interests. The British objec- 
tion to UDI has thus been on legal rather than 
political grounds, ie., the British have not so 
much objected to Rhodesian independence un- 
der white minority rule as they have to the il- 
legal seizing of such independence by that white 

^ minority. 

Perhaps there is a comparative dimension 
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which could furnish us with an even fuller 
understanding of the Rhodesian configuration. 
From an objective comparative angle, there 
have been other settler-founded societies 
which broadly resemble the Rhodesian struc- 
ture. The author indirectly reminds us of this 
when he predicts that Rhodesia would probably 
become either a black state via the Kenyan ex- 
perience or else more permanently white 
through the South African one. In terms of the 
subjective comparative view, white settlers un- 
der imperial Britain have expected inde- 
pendence and Britain has done little to dis- 
courage this feeling in Rhodesia. Local gov- 
ernment (and autonomy) was to the settlers a 
“British right" guaranteed by the precedent of 
the Durham Formula in Canada. This point 
has given them a sense of self-confidence in as- 
serting their own authority over the indigenous 
peoples and in challenging any British asser- 
tions to the contrary. 

Professor Bowman's analysis will probably 
stand as a definitive political history for some 
time to come. His keen insight and painstaking 
research have borne much fruit, and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to carry out polit- 
ical research in Rhodesia. Certainly Bowman's 
work ought finally to dispel the myth of British 
support for democratic government in Rho- 
desia. 

Barry M. ScHUTZ 
Fort Lewis College 


Planning and Budgeting in Poor Countries, By 
Naomi Caiden and Aaron Wildavsky. (New 
York: Wiley, 1974. Pp. 371. $14.95.) 

"If we were asked to design a mechanism 
for decisions to maximize every known disabil- 
ity and minimize any possible advantage of 
poor countries, we could hardly do better than 
comprehensive, multi-sectoral planning. It calls 
for... information . . . , knowledge, and a 
political stability . . . undreamed of in their 
existence" (p. 293). Apply keen insight, ruth- 
less candor, and intellectual chutzpah to the 
subject of planning and budgeting in poor 
countries and you get statements like this— 
and more. 

This is an antidotal book, an agnostic book, 
an incisive and provocative book. It is brazenly 
intolerant of certain forms of human foolish- 
ness. Some people won't like it, and not all of 
them will be without understandable reasons. 
Yet this book should be absorbed by students 
of development, by planners and budgeters in 
poor countries and would-be practitioners of 
those arts, by anyone interested in the actual 
mechanisms of governance in the service of 
social change. 
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Much of the voluminous literature of plan- 
ning addresses intrinsic features of the subject, 
sometimes in ways that can only inspire awe 
in ordinary mortals. Likewise, a lot of the lit- 
erature of budgeting deals with techniques and 
intents as seen from within the domain of the 
process. This book looks across boundaries. It 
examines planning and budgeting in the context 
of a particular sort of environment—the poor 
countries. It focuses upon the interplay of proc- 
ess and setting, and shows how the latter influ- 
ences the effects of the former. The study also 
treats the interplay of planning and budgeting, 
and holds that “Budgeting precedes planning. 
Budgets can be made without long-range plans, 
but those plans cannot work without bud- 
gets. . . . Budget makers can live without con- 
trolling the plan, the planners cannot be 
effective without a say in the budget. When 
multi-sectoral, comprehensive plans are un- 
realistic, a few planners are unhappy; when 
budgets lose touch with reality, a nation is in 
deep trouble” (p. 290). 

From this position the Caiden-Wildavsky 
book proceeds to argue that one key to en- 
larged control over the terms of development 
in poor countries is budgetary reform. National 
planning in a poor country should, in this view, 
be merged into the ministry of finance. But 
“What if people do not feel right without 
seeing the word ‘planning’ somewhere on the 
governmental table of organization? Change 
the name of the finance ministry by adding 
‘and planning’ to its title. . . . What would 
become of the planning commission? It would 
go out of business. Who then would do long- 
range planning? No one, effectively, as is in- 
deed the case today" (pp. 296-297). 

As for budgetary reform, for most poor 
countries its essence is indicated by the label, 
“continuous budgeting" (pp. 315—321). A dis- 
tinguishing feature of budgeting in poor coun- 
tries is the constant reconsideration of budget- 
ary allocations. Budgets are not really compre- 
hensive statements of governmental intentions 
for the coming year (p. 316). Uncertainty and 
the other contextualities of financial manage- 
ment in poor countries allow no way to lick 
this reality. So let us make the best of it: “let 
the budget process be explicitly geared to mak- 
ing ad hoc decisions on resource allocation 
against a background of what is known about 
revenue and expenditure at the time" (p. 316). 
Departments would be certain of their estab- 
lished budgetary bases, but variances—addi- 
tions, new money—would be dealt with con- 
tinuously, case by case, at any time in the year. 
The aim would be a better fusion of the op- 
portune and the feasible. 
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These statements merely sum the conclu- 
sions of an argument. The authors begin that. 
argument with a destructive distillation of the^" 
rationale of comprehensive planning. They pro- 
ceed to stipulate the distinguishing properties of 
poor countries—prope:ties central to any con- 
cern with development. If these properties— 
poverty and uncertainty—are obvious, the au- 
thors make clear that their implications for 
planning and budgeting are not. Three trench- 
ant chapters, reminiscent of Wildavsky’s classic 
work on The Politics of the Budgetary Process, 
portray the realities of budgeting in poor coun--» 
tries. Then the primordial intentionalities of 
planning are examined—and juxtaposed against 
the operant realities that Caiden, Wildavsky 
and their colleagues perceived in field work in 
fourteen countries and a comprehensive study 
of the literature. (The bibliography includes 
about 600 cited items.) 

The realities of efforts at comprehensive 
planning are found to be irreconcilable with the 
intentionalities. There is no way by which poor 
countries can really do comprehensive multi- 
sector planning. Moreover, trying to do it has w= 
more often than not had perverse effects. In 
the language of the title of Chapter Nine: 
“Planning is Not the Solution: It’s Part of the 
Problem.” “Significant control of the future de- 
mands mobilizing knowledge, power, and re- 
sources throughout a society. It does no good 
to propose measures that require nonexistent 
information, missing resources, and unobtain- 
able consent” (p. 288). Formal national plan- 
ning is, in essence, not rational. 

The evidence incorporated in this study is 
interesting. This is not a “systematic” study in 
the sense that some social scientists would in- 
sist upon in using the phrase. The method and 
its defense are presented in the introduction. In 
its broadest ambit the work covers “over 80 
and three-quarters of the world’s 
people"—the countries with GNPs of less than 
$800 per year (p. xii). A dozen of them were 
chosen as sites for intensive interviewing, and 
"validation interviews" were conducted by 
Wildavsky in two others. These data, plus in- 
formation from reports and publications, pro- ; 
vided the basis, not “for a record of contempo- 
rary events but to describe how a process 
works" (pp. xiv-xv). Tke result is a composite 
description of the planning and budgeting 
processes, or the central tendencies in those 
processes among a large class of countries. 

The categories about which information was 
collected were determined in a straightforward 
fashion by the concerns of the authors. Those 
dedicated to comprehensive quantitative plan- ' 
ning exercises will challenge the scope and ade- 
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quacy of the evidence. But the focus here is 
not upon intrinsic properties of planning tech- 
nology, but upon “how things work” across the 
interfaces between planning and its environ- 
ment, and budgeting and its setting. 

The analysis has three elements. One is a 
description of central tendencies in the pro- 
cesses under scrutiny. This emphasizes the em- 
pirical at the expense of pretension. The sec- 
ond is a set of judgments of why things tend 
to work as they appear to. For me, intuition 
and experience validate the authors’ interpreta- 
tions; others may disagree. Third, the analysis 
proceeds to praxiology. The proposals derive 
from a combination of the facts, the explana- 
tions, and the wit and expertise of the writers. 
These include a monumental grasp of the 
budgetary process, a cogent appreciation of 
the properties of a certain approach to plan- 
ning, and a keen political perspective. 

It might be argued that to attack compre- 
hensive multisector planning is to flay a dead 
horse; but there are today a lot of national 
planning agencies among the poor countries of 
the world. It can be said that the work lacks a 
hopeful appreciation of the full potentials of 
established planning and budgeting technology- 
cum-ideology. It does indeed. Others may argue 
whether this is good or bad. 

All in all, this book is an epitome of what 
can be produced when intelligent social sci- 
entists address problems—and possible solu- 
tions—in instances where important phenomena 
cannot be reduced to neat determinacy, or sub- 
jected to reassuringly computational treatment. 

WILLIAM W. SIFFIN 
Indiana University 


The Bulgarian Jews and the Fina! Solution, 
1940-1944. By Frederick B. Chary. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: The University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1972. Pp. 246. $9.95.) 

This useful monograph, the first of its kind 
in English, is an elaborated and somewhat ab- 
breviated version of a doctoral d'ssertation 
(University of Pittsburgh in 1968). The prob- 
lems involving the survival of the Jewish com- 
munity in Bulgaria proper and the destruction 
of the Jews of Macedonia and Thrace under 
Bulgarian dominion during the Second World 
War, have been the subject of intensive research 
for a number of years. The more notable pub- 
lished books on this theme include the works 
by Benjamin Arditti (1962), Haim Kishales 
(1970), Michael Molho and Joseph Nehama 
(1965), Natan Grinberg (1961) and Buko Piti 


; (1969), all five of which have been published 


in Israel, the first three in Hebrew and the lat- 
ter two in Bulgarian. 
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Together with the Jews of Denmark and 
Finland, the Jews of Bulgaria escaped with 
their lives in the midst of the wholesale catas- 
trophe in Europe. While the Danes were over- 
run by the Germans and the Finns actively 
fought on Hitler's side, however, the Bulgar- 
ians took an intermediate stand. Lead by their 
late king, they were Germany's willing junior 
ally. Bulgaria did not fight the Soviet Union 
and throughout the war preserved a measur- 
able degree of autonomy vis à vis the German 
overlords. 

The Bulgarians undertook to demonstrate 
their faithfulness to the maxims of the New 
Order by harassing, molesting and persecuting 
the relatively small Jewish community number- 
ing just under fifty thousand. Comprehensive 
anti-Semitic legislation patterned closely after 
the German model was duly introduced and 
enforced. Yet when the time came for the Jews 
to be handed over to the Germans and de- 
ported in the early spring of 1943, Germany's 
fortunes of war had shifted. Organized opposi- 
tion to the deportation schemes developed 
within the government's own majority in par- 
liament. The antigovernment criticism sprang 
from amongst nominally right-wing and reac- 
tionary deputies who thought the deportation 
plans ill-advised in view of Bulgaria's ultimate 
national interests. Thzir outcry, together with 
protestations from liberal and church elements, 
blunted the government's will and created a 
delay which ultimately became irrevocable. 
While successful in its main design, the spur of 
protest did not suffice to prevent the deporta- 
tion and the ultimate extermination of the Jews 
from those areas in Greece and Yugoslavia 
given to Bulgaria by Germany as a prize for 
Bulgaria's wartime collaboration. 

The above sequences are retraced by Dr. 
Chary in some detail. Because of the narrow 
contours of the monograph, delineated by the 
subject matter itself, the author should have 
seen it as his responsibility to supply the reader 
with a broad analysis of the socio-political 
dimensions which permeate the story itself. 
With a few exceptions no such analysis is in 
evidence. 

The relative smallness of the Jewish com- 
munity and its overwhelmingly urban setting 
do not suffice to explain why anti-Semitism in 
Bulgaria did not strike deep roots. The facts 
are that the Bulgarian Jews did not reach out- 
wards and did not show propensities for as- 
similation within the majority not because they 
not permitted to do so, but because they were 
determined to preserve and fortify their own 
insular way of life. While participating actively 
in the economic life of the country and claim- 
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ing a proportionately larger share of material 
wealth than their numbers would have justified, 
ever since the liberation of Bulgaria from the 
Turks the Jews endeavored to emulate their 
Christian compatriots in fostering the senti- 
ments of Jewish nationalism. A keen sense of 
modern Jewish nationalism (primarily of Zion- 
ist coloration), augmented by rapid cultural 
secularization provided the Bulgarian Jewish 
community with a fully blown autonomous 
political life of its own. This more than any- 
thing else spared the Jews from colliding with 
the national sentiments of the Bulgarian ma- 
jority. Except for the cursory outline of the 
Jewish consistory administrative system Chary 
makes no effort to depict the inner-political 
life of the community. 

The real workings of a primitive institutional 
political pluralism preserved by the Bulgar:an 
state during the war and throughout Boris’s dic- 
tatorship are left amorphous and flat. What 
were the true motives, or at least the uttered 
arguments, of those political figures from the 
right and the left of the parliamentary spec- 
trum who defended the Jews and castigated the 
official policies of the government? The fll 
texts of their speeches (primarily those of 
Mushanov, Stainov and Peshev), are ready 
available, as are the speeches of Professor 
Tsankov, the principal ideologue of a particular 
brand of Bulgarian fascism. Yet we are not 
given even a taste of their political flavor. 

Like many others, the author is misled by the 
demagogue leftism of the Zveno people (>. 
4); essentially Zveno was and remained a 
crypto-fascist group with some enlightened 
ideas in the economic and foreign policy də- 
mains. The influence of Jews in the Bulgarien 
Communist party was greater than the author 
believes (p. 32). The most outstanding Marxist 
economic historian in Bulgaria was a Jew, as 
was the head of the radio broadcasts from 
Moscow during the war being beamed to Bul- 
garia itself. Unfortunately, the author does not 
make use of the stenographic texts of these 
same broadcasts (available in seven published 
volumes) which, indirectly at least, reflect 
Moscow's attitudes on the problem. 

Chary rightfully indicates that “No other 
institution with comparable influence so cor- 
sistently opposed the government's anti-Semitiz 
policy as did the Holy Synod of the Bulgariaa 
Orthodox Church" (p. 188). Yet, why did thz 
Bulgarian Church, historically always com- 
pliant with the will of the state, behave as i: 
did? 'The admirable intervention by Angelo 
Roncalli, the future Pope John the XXIII 
(apostolic delegate to Turkey and Greece dur- 
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ing the war) on behalf of the Bulgarian Jews 
in the crises of 1943, and the advice given to n 
him by the Vatican not to concern himself with 
such political matters (p. 188) should have 
been amplified rather than buried in a footnote. 

Chary has done adequate work with the Ger- 
man archives. Yet the author has not tried to 
master the extraordinary efforts undertaken by 
the Jewish Agency of Palestine by means of its 
representatives in Istanbul on behalf of the 
Bulgarian Jews, even though the archive ma- 
terials on the subject are available and accessi- 
ble. It is not for lack of trying by the author 
that the role of Boris and the events surround- 
ing his death remain unclear. Balan, the king's 
advisor was not executed by the Communists in 
1945 as the author maintains (p. 179). The 
author is right in pointing out the cruel 
anomaly created in late 1943 and early 1944 
when Bulgarian Jews could obtain exit visas 
from the Bulgarian authorities while "the ma- 
jor problem for the prospective emigré was 
obtaining a British entry visa to Palestine" 
(p. 157); still, the escapees never became “a 
strong and steady flow” as Chary indicates. " 
Finally, one would have wished that the text 
of The Law for the Defense of the National 
Security of 1941, the principal legal instrument 
of the Bulgarian government's anti-Semitic de- 
sign, would have been retained in the appendix 
section of the book the way it is reproduced in 
the doctoral dissertation version. 

NissAN OREN 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
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Israel: Social Structure and Change. Edited by 
Michael Curtis and Mordecai S. Chertoff. ‘ 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 
1973. Pp. 443. $4.95.) 


This is a valuable book, one of the few re- 
cently published which deals seriously, objec- 
tively, and even controversially with some of 
Israel’s complex internal economic, social, and 
to a lesser extent political problems. The qual- 
ity of its 27 selections is generally high, though 
the scope of its coverage is uneven. 

The articles deal substantively and extensively + 
with a few key issues, such as Western versus 
Eastern Jews and the kibbutz. Other issues, 
however, such as the role of the military, the 
question of the Arab population, educational re- 
form, the economy generally and the Histadrut 
in particular, receive Jess extensive treatment. 

The complete exclusion of macropolitics, 
however, in a highly politicized and centralized 
state, where economic and social policy de- , 
cisions are preeminently political in nature and 
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national in scope, is questionable. Admittedly, 
B micropolitics in Israel have received less atten- 
tion in the past. 

In this connection, Myron J. Aronoff’s article 
on development towns bridges the center- 
periphery gap by identifying the key local cen- 
ters of power and discerning their ties to na- 
tional political parties and bureaucracies. Judah 
Matras explores some of the problems of induc- 
ing immigrants to go to and to stay in these 
far-flung development towns. He cites some of 
the successful experiments and some of the 
failures, but leaves unanswered the intriguing 
question of why some succeed and others don’t. 

The most important and controversial of 
the fundamental issues dealt with in this vol- 
ume is the interethnic question of Ashkenazim 
(Western Jews) versus Sephardim (Oriental or 
Middle Eastern Jews), with their concomitant 
differentials in income, housing, education, oc- 
cupation, social mobility and status, and politi- 
cal participation, access, and influence. 

Two schools of thought on this issue im- 
plicitly emerge from among the book’s con- 
' tributors. The first, including Shlomo Avineri, 

Oded Remba, Yoram Ben-Porath, Moshe 
Lissak, and Daniel Elazar, may be dubbed the 
optimists. They tend to view the problem of the 
Sephardim largely as a consequence of “im- 
ported” factors: lower educational levels, 
limited occupational skills, lack of capital or 
sources of income from abroad, and a general 
absence of leadership, compounded by the ini- 
tial manipulative approach of the government 
and the political parties. 

These authors see a subsequent change in 
government policy and in the attitudes of the 
(largely Ashkenazi) political elite, whether out 
of altruistic, Zionist sentiments or for more 
pragmatic political reasons. Avineri and Elazar 
point optimistically to the rise of the Sephardim 
as a power in local government and party struc- 
ture. This process is supposed to produce a 
home-grown political leadership and to lead 
to the ultimate political and social integration 
of the Sephardim. 

The economic gains made by the Sephardim 
cited by this school are impressive. Indeed, Ben- 
Porath (p. 233) finds that the rate of improve- 
ment for Sephardim is higher than for West- 
erners. Given the progress to date, the prog- 
nosis is for a further narrowing of the income 
gap which now puts a Sephardi family’s income 
at about 70 per cent of the Ashkenazi’s 
(Remba, p. 203). Avineri also cites the in- 
creased rates of intermarriage (p. 294). Thus, 

g time, elite compassion born of enlightened 
political self-interest, and the normal political 
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and social processes will eventually lead to 
Ashkenazi-Sephardi integration. 

At the other end of the spectrum stands a 
smaller, more militant group of writers, includ- 
ing Seymour Martin Lipset, Celia S. Heller, 
and Henry Toledano. The gist of their argu- 
ment is that the depressed social and economic 
situation of the Sephardim, caused by a com- 
bination of imported and domestic factors, is 
now stagnant, if not deteriorating. The Ash- 
kenazi political elite is indifferent at best, hos- 
tile at worst. Whatever policies the government 
has reluctantly adopted, under the pressure of 
anomic violence, have been cosmetic. 

Given the increasing polarization along class 
and ethnic lines, the only way out for the 
Sephardim seems to be political, i.e., the organi- 
zation of a Sephardi political party. Lipset esti- 
mates (p. 351) that such a party can "easily 
secure 20 to 30 per cent of the Kneset seats," 
and can use the coalition mechanism to achieve 
Sephardi equality. Why such a Sephardi politi- 
cal party, which has been tried and has failed 
several times before, would succeed now is 
left unexplained. And why the cross-cutting 
cleavages which predispose the Sephardi voter 
to choose one of the larger, aggregative parties 
—Labor, Likud, or National Religious—is also 
unclear. 

Neither side in the debate is totally convinc- 
ing. The real Israel is not a blissfully harmoni- 
ous social paradise, nor is it a seething class 
and ethnically split pre-revolutionary state. 
Moreover, the debate itself is not susceptible 
to black and white answers. Nevertheless, its 
relevance, and that of the book, has only been 
heightened by the 1973 war. On the one hand, 
the postwar economic squeeze hit hardest those 
on the lowest economic rungs (mostly 
Sephardim), possibly increasing their resent- 
ment. On the other hand, the end of tbe 
post-’67 boom may also put the lid on the con- 
spicuous consumption which, as Howard Pack 
asserts (p. 189), greatly exacerbated inter-com- 
munal tensions Similarly, while the war may 
result in a nationalist closing of ranks, the costs 
thereof may decrease the resources available for 
the improvement of the Sephardi's condition. 

Another chief focus of the book is the kib- 
butz. With the exception of Bruno Bettelheim's 
rather naive, idealistic view, the other authors 
shed some interesting, if not ground-breaking, 
light on the kibbutz. Editor Curtis's own per- 
ceptive, sympathetic, yet realistic article focuses 
on some of the discrepancies between ideology 
and reality in today's kibbutz: the necessity of 
hiring outside labor: the question of privacy 
and individual freedom versus the interests of 
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the collective; the problems of industrialization 
—hierarchy, specialization, higher education; 
the 20 per cent dropout rate and the more gen- 
eral problem of attracting and retaining the 
youth; while at the same time finding meaning- 
ful roles for the aged in a work-oriented com- 
munity. The decline of the kibbutz in the politi- 
cal system is only briefly touched upon. 

Suzanne Keller's analysis of the family in 
the kibbutz—particularly her critical remarks 
on the as yet unliberated kibbutz woman—-con- 
trast sharply with the rather positive views of 
Nancy Datan (p. 387) on "the viability of the 
traditional female role" in Israeli society gen- 
erally. 

On the whole, Curtis and Chertoff have as- 
sembled an interesting and variegated selection 
of articles on some of Israel's chief domestic 
issues. The book is a useful tool as an intro- 
duction to contemporary Israeli society, as 
background for its internal political problems, 
and as a reader to accompany a more’ sys- 
tematic text in a course on Israel. 

Gary S. SCHIFF 
City College, 
City University of New York 


Les Forces Politiques en Thailande. By Jean 
Duffar. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1972. Pp. 176. F16.) 


It is curious that in spite of substantial 
French influence on law and politics in Thai- 
land, a tradition of archeological and historical 
research by French scholars on ancient and 
pre-modern Siam, and continued intellectual 
and practical interest among the French cf 
Southeast Asia, French scholarly writing about 
contemporary Thailand is almost nonexistent. 
M. Jean Duffar of the faculty of Paris Univer- 
sity seeks in this volume, Les Forces Politiques 
en Thailande, to close the gap. 

The short book (163 pages of text) is divided 
into two principal parts entitled “The Estab- 
lished Power" and "The Contesting Forces." 
Within this broad framework M. Duffar at- 
tempts to penetrate the dialectic of Thailand's 
political life and to forecast in a general way 
the trends of change. Although the book was 
published in 1972, the material from which the 
author derived his presentation appeared largely 
in publications of the mid-'sixties and earlier. 
He draws entirely on French and English 
sources, both scholarly and journalistic, and 
there is no evidence of any work on the ground. 

Part One, concerned with the structure of 
political power in Thailand and its social con- 
text, is a sound and comprehensive summary. 
M. Duffar identifies as central the consolidation 
of the base of political power in the military 
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and its business based allies. He notes also the 
fundamental cohesion of the national elite 
which rules the country within a broadly based 
attitude that supports its political autonomy and 
which operates through a comparatively effec- 
tive administrative apparatus. He also discusses 
at some length the expanding and increasingly 
ambivalent role of the United States in relation- 
ship to the politics of the kingdom. 

In the second part, M. Duffar examines three 
categories of political forces that he perceives 
as possibly undermining the establishment. Of 
these three, the most important, he feels, is the © 
divisiveness and dissidence of minority groups. 
He concentrates on the insurrectionary groups 
on the periphery but does not neglect the urban- 
based Chinese. 

The other two categories are examined in 
the book's most novel,chapters—one on "The 
Economic Menace” and one on “Social Unrest.” 
The author identifies the increasing tension be- 
tween rapidly increasing population and not so 
rapidly expanding economy as a trend that 
clearly threatens the stability of the established . 
powers. The threat has two prongs. One is the 
possibility that economic hardship will catalyze 
a reaction between the peripheral insurrection 
and the bulk of the rural population. The other 
is the enormous pressure generated on the co- 
herence and respectability of the political class 
by economic change, extraordinary urban 
growth (with its attendant corruption, crime 
and speculation), and, particularly, the appear- 
ance of large numbers of discontented and 
troubled youths (students and otherwise). 

Although M. Duffar does not predict the cur- 
rent disarray and perhaps dissolution of the 
long-standing military core of Thailand's politics 
precipitated by student demonstrations in 1973, 
he was able to perceive the possibility some 
years before the event. Considering the present 
popularity of the mistaken notion that this stu- 
dent political activity was a complete novelty, 
M. Duffar's foresight and its evidentiary basis 
is notable. His more complex analysis—while 
ioo brief and not completely free of defects 
arising from a poor data base—is suggestive 
and important. His image of a confused force 
of social unrest, "still groping, consisting of an 
aggregation of elements, not yet formed and 
lacking self-consciousness" but with the poten- 
tial for crystallization, indicates the real com- 
plexity of Thailand's politics. 

This book is clearly badly needed for inform- 
ing French readers. For those familiar with the 
English literature, its merit lies in the thought- ; 
ful, although sketchy, analysis. 

Davip A. WILSON 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Israel’s Political-Military Doctrine: Occasional 
m4 Papers in International Affairs Number 30. 
By Michael I. Handel. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University—Center for International 
Affairs, July 1973, Pp. x, 101. $3.00.) 


"War is the national industry of Prussia," 
Mirabeau once said. According to graduate stu- 
dent associate at Harvard's Center for Inter- 
national Affairs Michael Handel, "this aphorism 
aptly describes Israel's situation; the questions 
of war and survival are the main preoccupa- 
^tions of the nation" (p. 69). After setting out 
the limitations of geography, demography, eco- 
nomic infrastructure, and political environment, 
the author traces Israel's military development 
from infantry based strategy to reliance on the 
most modern tanks, armor, and air force. 

Published only three months before Arab- 
Israel war number 4 in October 1973, the mono- 
graph makes possible some timely insights into 
limitations of the country's political-military 
doctrine. Until the Yom Kippur War Israel's 
greatest strategic asset seemed to have been a 

r capacity quickly to innovate and adapt to re- 
quirements of rapidly altering military situa- 
tions. Israel's strategists, however, seemed to 
have lost some of the flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity with which Handel credits them. He states 
that IDF practice had been to assume "that 
the next war will and must be fought very dif- 
ferently from the last one," (p. 70), paying at- 
tention to negative lessons such as "what was 
not relevant for the next war." The political 
crisis that followed the October War indicated 
that the public was dissatisfied with perfor- 

; mance of their military leaders and that lessons 

' supposedly learned from the 1967 war were not 
adequately applied by 1973. 

Although Handel writes respectfully of 
former Defense Minister Moshe Dayan’s con- 
tributions, he is critical of the ex-general’s “little 
understanding of armored warfare” (p. 26) dur- 
ing the 1950s and his lack of creativity and 
imagination in the conduct of reprisal raids (p. 
35). Perhaps a harbinger of Dayan’s recent 
political difficulties was the debate within the 

- Israel Defense Forces (IDF) after 1967 about 
whether to erect defensive lines against Egypt 
along the eastern bank of the Suez Canal. The 
resulting “Bar Lev Line” was supposed to be a 
forward position manned by few soldiers with 
the main defense assigned to mobile armored 
units. “Many senior officers argued that it made 
little military sense to put the first line under 
the superior artillery firepower of the Egyptians, 
-and that a better solution would be to build the 
‘same first line of defense along the mountain 
ridge some fifteen miles east of the canal” 
(p. 51). 
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Analysis of the country’s military doctrine is 
compact, intelligible and comprehensive. But 
the account of Israel's political perspectives in- 
dicates that the country’s leaders have been so 
preoccupied with immediate security require- 
ments that they have failed to realize the long 
term implications of war as the national indus- 
try. The “basic assumption” of the whole politi- 
cal-military doctrine is that “the central aim of 
Arab countries is to destroy the state of Israel 
whenever they feel able to do so” (p. 64). 
While peace is desired, security is more impor- 
tant, the author writes. 

It must be obvious, even if these basic as- 
sumptions are correct, that an efficient military 
machine, if necessary, is far from sufficient to 
assure the country’s longevity. None of the 
other components of the doctrine presented in- 
cluding alliance with a strong power, develop- 
ing capacity to produce its own weapons and to 
become self sufficient, large scale immigration 
of and support from world Jewry, or continued 
preemptive strikes against potential Arab at- 
tacks, can guarantee the country’s security in- 
definitely. Although the gap in economic and 
social development with its Arab neighbors 
may continue to widen, thus assuring the Jewish 
State another few decades of military suprem- 
acy, one wonders whether a nation in Israel’s 
perilous circumstances can afford to place such 
confidence in the perpetual weakness of hostile 
neighbors. The present political-military doc- 
trine is shortsighted in giving so little thought 
to the volatile shifting of international alliances, 
the decline and fall of empires, the sudden 
ascent and descent of superpowers. In a world 
of such rapidly changing power factors no 
small nation can rely on its own power to sur- 
vive in isolation. Even development of nuclear 
arms is not reassuring, for as Handel states, 
“There is little comfort in retaliating after one’s 
country is already destroyed by one or two 
nuclear bombs” (pp. 48-49). Many Israeli 
leaders insist that they have no alternative, 
(ain breira) to the doctrine so well described 
by Handel. Others insist that if it is worth sur- 
viving at all, alternatives must be found which 
diminish dependence on military and accentuate 
the development of political components in na- 
tional security. 

Don PERETZ 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


The Communist Tide in Latin America: A Se- 
lected Treatment. Edited by Donald L. Her- 
man. (Austin: The University of Texas 
Press, 1973. Pp. 215. $7.50.) 

This collection of four essays and an intro- 
duction is mistitled. “Communist Outposts and 

Sallies in Latin America” would be a better 
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description of its contents. Robert J. Alex- 
ander’s “Impact of the Sino-Soviet Split on 
Latin American Communism” offers the reader 
more than the title promises. Alexander draws 
on an extensive and intimate knowledge of 
leftist politics in Latin America to provide a 
cogent explanation of developments which 
would have eluded him if he had confined him- 
self to communist doctrinal formulations. For 
example, he makes much of the factor of gen- 
erational political attitudes in explaining Vene- 
zuelan events. He sees the major split in the 
Latin American left as between the Jacobin 


Left exemplified by Castro and the other forces 


on the left including the Communists. Alex- 
ander, who first applied the term Jacobin to 
this movement, understands it as a nationalistic, 
xenophobic, and above all activist movement 
drawing its shifting membership from high- 
school and university students and from young 
professionals. In Latin American social condi- 
tions such a group is inevitably drawn from the 
middle and upper classes. In Venezuela these 
young people loosely organized in the MIR 
(The Left Revolutionary Movement) exercised 
a fateful and fatal attraction on the Communist 
Party. The Communist Youth, who had more 
in common with their contemporaries in the 
MIR than with the aged leadership of their 
own party, foisted a policy of armed resistance 
on the party. Armed resistance consisted 
mainly of urban terrorism whose chief victims 
were the working classes—theoretically the 
mass base for the Communist party. By 1963, 
Alexander tells us, revolutionary activity had 
aroused so much distaste in the population that 
Betancourt was able to deprive the revolution- 
ary members of the Congress of their parlia- 
mentary immunity and go on to win a smash- 
ing victory at the polls in which almost 95 per 
cent of the electorate voted. The Jacobin Left 
was the victim of its own misreading of the 
Cuban revolution. Violence had succeeded in 
Cuba, as Guevara pointed out in his early writ- 
ings on the guerrilla movement, because the 
Batista government had bankrupted itself, and 
the Cuban middle classes and to a lesser ex- 
tent the Cuban workers were sympathetic to 
Castro. This single episode exemplifies the 
cogency of Alexander’s analyses, based as they 
are on an intimate understanding of the forces 
of Latin American politics rather than on a 
stereotype of how Communist parties behave. 

J. Gregory Oswald’s “Introduction to USSR 
Relations with Mexico, Uruguay, and Cuba” is 
descriptive and traverses familiar territory, but 
Donald L. Herman’s “The Left Wing and the 
Communists in Mexico” deserves more ex- 
tended comment: it deals with the influence of 
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the Communists in the Cardenas administra- 
tion of 1934-40. Herman’s purpose is to ex- e» 
amine the proposition that “dynamic liberal 
movements, or native social revolutionary 
movements, under the guidance of democratic 
left wing political parties, can offer the strongest 
resistance to the influence of Communism.” He 
finds that theory inapplicable in this case study 
because the Mexican Communist party grew 
from 17,000 in 1935 io 33,000 in 1939, ac- 
cording to Communist statistics. Communists 
were able to occupy the highest positions in 
the Mexican Confederation of Workers, a pop- 
ular-front organization which the Communists 
were instrumental in creating. The Communists 
in the Secretariat of Education were able to 
produce and distribute popular textbooks and 
pamphlets which explained the class struggle 
in Marxist terms. But the reader wonders if all 
these unquestionable facts do not prove the op- 
posite of what Herman intends, suggesting in- 
stead that Cardenas exploited the Communists 
for his own purposes, using them to bring the 
labor movement firmly under government con- 
trol. It was an unequal struggle. As the exten- 
sive literature on the subject makes clear, for 
all its disappointments, the Mexican Revolu- 
tion had earned the respect and affection of 
large elements of the population, Its army was 
under the control of revolutionary generals; it 
presided over the industrialization and the 
urbanization of the country and during Car- 
denas’s administration it established the prece- 
dent for all Latin America of the successful 
nationalization of foreign owned property. 
Against these solid achievements the Marxist 
pamphlets of the Ministry of Education 
weighed only slightly in the balance. Latin 
American political elites have always been hos- 
pitable to foreign ideologies, but the promis- 
cuity of the hospitality suggests an underlying 
confidence that verbal’ formulas are only the 
outer garments of the real body of power. To 
change the metaphor, communism, rather than 
being a tide which engulfs the landscape, seems 
to be a rivulet which runs dry in the sands of 
Latin American politics. i 

The obvious exception to this generalization i 
is the adoption of communism by the Castro 
regime, which is probably more readily ex- 
plained by an examination of Cuban, Soviet, 
and U.S. politics in 1961 and 1962 rather than 
by the strength of the Communist tide. 

John W. F. Dulles’s “The Brazilian Left: 
Efforts at Recovery, 1964-1970” is of particu- 
lar interest because Dulles is able to document 
from captured diaries and notes the irrespon-4 
sibility and stupidity of the Brazilian com- 
munists and the fecklessness of Chinese and 
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Cuban agents. One often suspects that Com- 
m4 munist revolutionary leaders are endowed with 
neither common sense nor a firm grasp of real- 
ity, but extensive documentation for that sus- 
picion is rare. Perhaps, however, one should 
not judge the Brazilian communist leadership 
too harshly because their situation was basically 
unimprovable. A Brazilian poll showed that the 
highest percentage of those who feared com- 
munism (81 per cent) were illiterates, and the 
lowest (41 per cent) were university graduates. 

" The lower classes of society feared communism, 
` and the educated who feared it less were more 
susceptible to the appeals of the right wing in 
Brazil In our distaste for repressive regimes 
we often forget that they can promote dramatic 
economic expansion and concomitant social 
mobility; the chief beneficiaries of this process 
are the educated, who in conditions of stagna- 
tion find radical solutions and conspiratorial 
life attractive. When careers are open to talents 
and savage repression is visited on those who 
spurn the offer, Communist parties fare badly. 

o b he Communist Tide in Latin America dem- 
` onstrates once more that to understand Com- 
munist movements in Latin America it is more 


useful to look through the end of the telescope 


marked "the political process in Latin Amer- 
ica" than the end marked "what Moscow 
wants," 

HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 
School for Advanced International Studies 


From Villiage to State in Tanzania: The Politics 

of Rural Development. By Clyde R. Ingle. 

Y (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1972. Pp. 279. $12.50.) 


Ingle's book is a good analysis of the politics 
of rural development in Tanzania, an African 
country many observers feel is one of the con- 
tinent’s most intriguing political experiments. 
The Tanzanian emphasis on the development 
of the rural sector is unique in Africa. Other 
countries pay lip service to the importance of 
the rural sector, but only Tanzania—in a con- 
tinent where eighty per cent of the population 
are incredibly poor subsistence farmers—ap- 
pears to place development dollars alongside 
rhetoric. Professor Ingle is interested in the re- 
lationship between the ideals of the Arusha 
Declaration, which set forth Tanzania’s goals 
as well as the methods of implementing them, 
and the behavior of peasants in rural areas. 
Like others trained at Syracuse, he is con- 
cerned with linkage. What makes his treatment 

yof the Tanzanian material different is that he 
does not stop with juxtaposing ideology at the 
top and practice at the bottom. 
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Ingle's theoretical approach is based on sys- 
tems analysis. But rather than take the more 
common assumption of those concerned with 
the state and ask how the state maintains itself 
under stress, Ingle suggests that in developing 
countries "systems lower than the national may 
also develop to counter stresses and demands 
upon them, the principal source of which may 
be the national system itself. In so doing they 
may jeopardize the development of the longer 
systems of which they are a part" (p. 19-20). 
Ingle puts forward three propositions which 
elaborate the foregoing position and guide his 
inquiry. He suggests that "within any national 
society the political functions of that society 
are shared by a series of political systems," 
that "political actors occupy political roles in 
the several political systems in the same fash- 
ion as they simultaneously occupy several roles 
within social systems," and finally that "an 
input-output exchange occurs between the 
several political systems in a national setting" 
(p. 23). 

Ingle takes us to the local level of Tanzania 
politics—to the level where both the Tanzani- 
ophiles (to use Ali Mazrui’s word) and the 
regime's sharpest critics say the action is, but 
where previous authors have not taken us. In 
From Village to State in Tanzania the author 
is able to show the interface between village 
and state in a way that other commentators on 
Tanzania have not done. Liebenow's Colonial 
Rule and Political Development in Tanzania 
(Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1970) for example is limited to a much earlier 
time period. Bienen’s Tanzania (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1970) focuses on 
the national level. Hyden’s TANU Yajenga 
Nchi (Lund: Uniskol, 1968) lacks theoretical 
underpinnings and a synthesis of observations. 

There is a good chapter on rural develop- 
ment during the German and British colonial 
periods, followed by a very insightful chapter 
on the environment of development in its phys- 
ical and cultural dimensions. Ingle is cognizant 
of how political culture conditions development 
efforts. He discusses witchcraft, paternalism, 
and compulsion as they relate to rural develop- 
ment. He does not take the “oh-aren’t-they- 
unusual" tone but instead offers realistic ap- 
praisal of how cultural milieu constrains efforts 
at change. 

Ingle's analysis of district-level politics and 
their relationships up to the national level and 
down to the village level provide a penetrating 
look at the dynamics of rural politics. The 
author shows how individuals and institutions 
react when intermediate political systems at- 
tempt to implement policies which require 
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changes in behavior that people are neither 
enthusiastic about nor willing to impose openly. 
He suggests that accommodation to demerds 
is the most frequent and minimal response. 
When greater coercion or will are preseat, 
acquiescence is the response. Withdrawal is vet 
a third possible response to attempts to change 
behavior. Ingle concludes his assessment of 
rural politics by recognizing the paradox fac- 
ing Tanzania's leadership. They took the revoiu- 
tionary step of decentralizing political author- 
ity in order to assess national-local conflicts 
while at the same time tightening the natioral 
control over the extraction of resources. His 
prediction for Tanzania is cautiously optimistic. 

This book should help to satisfy the continu- 
ing need of many who teach courses in African 
politics, in comparative politics in developing 
areas, and in ideology, for a good middle-ranze 
theoretical treatment of the issues raised by 
experience in a single country. 

JEAN F. O'BARR 

Duke University 


Political Development: A General Theory amd 
` a Latin American Case Study. By Helio 
Jaguaribe. (New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1973. Pp. 603. $11.95.) 


This book is fundamentally a product of 
Professor Jaguaribe's long-time interest in the 
drama of development, and of his concern for 
the special role of intellectuals in it. It pro- 
ceeds from the belief that political science now 
possesses the tools to fashion an “objectively 
optimal, or at least particularly fitting, recipe 
for the promotion . . . of the political and 
overall development" of a national society 
(p. 2). This is a book meant to be "policy 
relevant" at the grandest level. 

Its design reflects the scope of that ambition. 
The first two "books" of the massive tome 
are essentially critical surveys of existing 
theory in political science, out of which 
Jaguaribe delineates his own views. The first 
is intended to establish the distinctive func- 
tions of the political in human society, as the 
foundation for discussing, in the second, whet 
would constitute political “development.” The 
third and concluding “book” is a case study 
of Latin America, which is to demonstrate the 
utility of the broader scheme. 

Thus conceived, the work claims originality 
—-but very self-consciously from within a tra- 
dition. Jaguaribe shows an Encyclopedist's en- 
thusiasm for the advances of political science 
in the last decades. He marshals 2500 years of 
theorists (40 pages of bibliography, in seven 
languages) to be codified, with some casuistry, 
within systems-functional categories. In the 
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manner of comparative politics in the '60s, 
classification abounds. There are literally 100 yyy 
pages of charts, tables, typologies, and 
schemata—laid out with a sense of excitement 
at the accumulation of human knowledge. The 
result, at this level, is at the least an analytical 
and often provocative overview of theorists 
who have profoundly shaped the discipline as 
practiced—from Parsons, Easton, and Apter, 
to Huntington, Eisenstadt, and Almond. 

Beyond this labor of conglomeration and 
clarification, Jaguaribe has enriched the con- 
cept of “political development" with several f 
distinctive elements of his own. Like earlier 
theorists, he strongly believes that development 
is an enterprise of the nation-state. Unlike 
them, he does not believe it can be understood 
(or fostered) with the implicit assumption of 
national autonomy. (That, in some form, is the 
Boal, not the starting point.) He attempts sys- 
tematically to include international factors, 
ranging from geopolitical considerations (e.g. 
"national viability") to economic and cul- 
tural influences (from varied kinds of “im- 
perialism" and "dependency"). He quite de- ! 
fensibly devotes a large portion of his study 
of Latin America to an analysis of the United 
States, both in its internal development and 
its external behavior (with George Liska given 
special prominence). His analytical tools are 
vague about mechanisms and processes, and 
are certainly less powerful than he believes 
(he is one among many who failed to antici- 
pate the "structural" shift of worldwide pri- 
mary-product inflation). But he does persuade 
us of his central point, that comparative poli- 
tics must include study of external influences / 
and interactions. l 

Another distinctive emphasis, very much in 
keeping with his larger “policy”? purposes, is 
his insistence on the inevitable intermingling 
in development of the economic and the politi- 
cal. (Here and more generally Jaguaribe’s con- 
cerns echo the earlier work of such different 
scholars as Barrington Moore and Charles W. 
Anderson, neither of whom, curiously, he 
seems to have read.) ‘Political development,” 
if it occurs at all, is inescapably shaped both ! 
by economic demands and interests and by the 
strategies and goals adopted by elites to 
achieve economic development. It is for the 
latter that Jaguaribe, building on his own 
earlier work, elaborates three basic "models" 
of political and economic development— 
national capitalism, state capitalism, and de- 
velopmental socialism. Each of them consti- 
tutes a path consciously to be chosen by na-. 
tional elites—considering their own case t 
within the scheme of conditions, categories, 
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rocesses, and parameters that Jaguaribe has 
Fia down. 
He cannot be said really to have suc- 
«ceeded in this task, his aspiration for policy 
relevance. The reasons for his failure, how- 
ever, owe not so much to his own shortcom- 
-ings as to those of his school. The implicit 
«determinism built into doggedly "structural" 
thinking leaves no room for politics. Here 
Jaguaribe’s key section on elites, which po- 
tentially could link structural and choice per- 
spectives, is a great disappointment. It is not 
yery helpful to invoke “political genius" for 
developmental success; nor to explain failure in 
terms of a lack of “men of high quality," or 
of "sufficient support" or of "appropriate 
leadership." Jaguaribe does not much tell us 
how leadership which is "semi-functional," 
“non-functional,” or “dysfunctional” can be- 
come "functional" to his "objective" model- 
recipes (pp. 264ff). (A more systematic de- 
velopment of his many interesting asides about 
intellectuals would be a good start.) In short, 
he gives us little insight into what leaders do 
*with what they have, after they know what 
they face. 

But even to know that—the resources and 
constraints for development in a given case— 
is ultimately nothing for which Jaguaribe's 
elaborate machinery is of much use. His case 
studies of Latin America are thin and descrip- 
tive, lacking in comparative rigor and per- 
suasive detail. Where they are illuminating, 
their insights often have little to do with the 
larger conceptual scheme (as, for example, on 
the dynamics of military regimes). Jaguaribe 
‘suffers here from the same problem as earlier 
scholars (e.g., Black and Chalmers Johnson): 
however useful their classificatory grids to 
frame paradigms for display, they don't tell us 
much about particular cases. However subtle 
and sophisticated their conceptual distinctions, 
we never seem to be able to operationalize key 
terms or specify parameters well enough to 
make them relevant to ongoing policy or poli- 
tics. Historically, the greatest impulses to de- 
velopment seem to have come not from cross- 
sectional comparison but from longitudinal re- 
flection—from the effort, often idiosyncratic 
and parochial, to grapple with a nation's own 
past. 

Jaguaribe's Political Development is rather 
like Neuschwanstein, the grand, anachronistic 
castle of Ludwig II of Bavaria—a monument 
to the style, strengths, weaknesses, and ex- 
cesses of an idea and its times. It is also a 
"transitional" work (to borrow a phrase 

untington applied to himself some years 
ago). Scattered through its páges are concepts 
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such as "the state," "corporatism," "regime," 
“authoritarian,” “dependency,” “intelligentsia” 
—none of which were prominent in the com- 
parative theory of the recent past. They seem to 
arise from politics as it is experienced and 
understood in the area Jaguaribe knows best 
(one which had little impact on comparativists 
earlier). Ironically, they appear now among 
the fruits of that unprecedented outpouring of 
research abroad which was so much stimu- 
lated by the older grand theories. As such they 
can perhaps be taken as signs of a movement 
already underway to work our way back from 
our greater knowledge toward new theory, per- 
haps more modest, hopefully more useful, cer- . 
tainly more solidly based. 

ALEXANDER W. WILDE 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Transformation of Communist Ideology: 
The Yugoslav Case, 1945-1953. By A. Ross 
Johnson. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT 
Press, 1972. Pp. viii, 269. $15.00.) 

In addition to having written a useful book 
on Yugoslav Communist ideology, Ross John- 
son is to be congratulated for paying atten- 
tion to the importance of Communist idzology 
generally. 

Ideology is seldom a blueprint for actions of 
Communist Party states, but it is an indis- 
pensable background for understanding what 
they do and do not do. Failure to realize this 
is one reason why Western commentators on 
communism are so often wrong. The Ameri- 
can reaction to Yugoslavia's dispute with Mos- 
cow—although Professor Johnson does not 
refer to it—is a good illustration. Once the rift 
was taken seriously here, there was a tendency 
on the one hand to expect Yugoslavia to join 
the United States in its Cold War stance 
against the U.S.S.R.—e.g., by affiliating with 
NATO—and on the other hand to fret about 
Tito "going back" to the Soviet Union. There 
was no likelihood whatsoever of either of these 
courses of action, as any competent student of 
Yugoslav ideology could have testified (and 
some did). 

The emergence of a peculiar Yugoslav ver- 
sion of Communist ideology has been one of 
the most significant developments in Marxism 
since the Bolshevik Revolution. This book re- 
views the Yugoslav ideological positions as 
they existed before the 1948 break with Mos- 
cow, traces their evolution in following years 
and analyzes the factors, domestic and foreign, 
which led to the dramatic changes. In so doing, 
the author makes clear the role of ideology in 
Communist party states generally and in Yugo- 
slavia in particular. 
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It is no criticism of the author to point out 
that he has encountered the problem which 
has confronted virtually every scholarly w1iter 
on Yugoslavia in the past 20 years: the con- 
stantly changing political and economic kaleido- 
scope of the country tends to make all pabli- 
cations somewhat dated. The history of Yugo- 
slavia in this period has been like a pendulum, 
especially—though not only—as concerns the 
role of the Communist Party. Calls for demo- 
cratization were followed by demands for 
tighter controls, which in turn were super- 
seded by more decentralization. Dr. Johnson 
quite rightly indicates that only after the purge 
of Rankovié in 1966 was there really an effec- 
tive departure from the idea of democratic 
centralism, which the Sixth Party Congress in 
1952 seemed to herald. But today, 22 years 
after the Sixth Congress and eight years after 
the Rankovié affair, this is still—along with 
the nationalities problem—the hottest issue in 
Yugoslavia. Tito has called for a revision of 
the 1952 Party Congress and has purged the 
“best and the brightest" of the younger Party 
leaders in the republics, who resist it. Whether 
he can succeed, and if he does whether success 
can be compatible with “‘Titoism” as it has 
developed up to now, are questions which in- 
volve the future not only of the system but, 
perhaps, of the country itself. 

In addition, there is now still another con- 
stitution—the fourth since 1946— with further 
new concepts, especially the “delegate system” 
of representation which, it is now claimed, is 
"basic" to the Yugoslav idea of “withering 
away" of the state. None of these develop- 
ments, of course, gainsay the essence of what 
Dr. Johnson has written, although they place 
certain aspects in a somewhat different per- 
spective. 

The lacuna of discussion about the relation- 
ship between “withering away" of the Party 
and "withering away" of the state is the 
Yugoslavs', not the author's. Some might feel, 
however, that the Yugoslav doctrine of 
"withering away of the state" deserves more 
elaborate treatment than given in the book, 
especially since it involves one of the central 
themes of Marxism, surplus value. The Yugo- 
slav position, first advanced publicly by Diilas 
before his fall from grace, is that surplus 
value inheres in socialism as well as in capital- 
ism. The essential question is not who owns 
the means of production but who controls the 
surplus profit. The Yugoslav answer to this 
question was worker management—later ex- 
panded to “social self-management” generally 
-—and this in turn required dismantling of the 
state apparatus. Thus, as Edvard Kardelj 
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formulated the concept, a state is not really 
socialist unless it is "in the process of withers, 
ing away." 

If Dr. Johnson, whose use of original 
sources is prodigious, had referred to what I, 
at least, regard as the most authoritative 
Yugoslav ideological work in the period pre- 
ceding the Sixth Congress—Kardelj’s Socijal- 
isticka Demokratija—these matters might have 
been covered. 

One of Johnson's most innovative points is 
an emphasis on differences between the 
Soviet and the Yugoslav conceptions of “peo! 
ple's democracy" prior to 1948. In my opinion, 
however, the situation was more complex 
than he indicates. There certainly were differ- 
ences, but the Yugoslavs did not then recog- 
nize them. The differences were objective, 
stemming from the nature of the Yugoslav 
revolution. Prior to the 1950s, there was no 
formal Yugoslav party doctrine, qua doctrine, 


on this subject. The initial Yugoslav approach 


to socialism was marked more by enthusiasm 
and confusion than doctrinal logic. Yugoslavia 
was then predominantly a peasant country, and! 
the Yugoslav Communists—-backed by the 
broadly based Partisan movement—perforce 
had to rely heavily on peasant support. This 
accounted in part for the early nonrevolu- 
tionary treatment of the peasants. On the other 
hand, the Yugoslav five-year plan was based 
on the idea they could build socialism immedi- 
ately. From the viewpoint of Soviet Com- 
munism, Stalin was quite correct in looking 
askance at this approach. Wholly aside from 
the ideological questions it raised, practically 
it had no chance of success—at least without/ 
vast aid from the USSR, which was unavaila- 
ble even if Moscow had desired to grant it. 
Then, in late 1947, the Soviet conception 
changed, calling for a more doctrinaire ap- 
proach toward the countryside, ie. rapid 
forced collectivization. This was exactly what 
the Yugoslav Communists could not do, be- 
cause it would have undercut much of their 
support. 

Alienation of the peasants was not a major 
issue for the other Eastern European regimes} 
however, because, unlike Yugoslavia, the Red 
Army was there to keep things in hand. How 
confused the Yugoslav Communists were 
abot all this is seen by the fact that after 
the break with the Cominform they belatedly 
tried to enforce Soviet-style collectivization, 
with near-disastrous results. Not all Soviet 
criticism of Yugoslavia was without ideological 
foundation. 

Over-all, 
scholarly contribution, 


the Johnson book is a first-rate 
both objective and 
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knowledgeable, with many original insights. It 
_throws light not only on Yugoslav develop- 
Ff ments and Communist ideology but also on the 
whole relationship of theory and political 
action. 
FRED WARNER NEAL 
Claremont Graduate School 


The Politics of Ceylon (Sri Lanka). By Robert 
N. Kearney. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. 249. $13.50.) 


Robert Kearney's The Politics of Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka) is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing bibliography on Ceylonese government and 
politics since Independence. In the series on 
South Asian Political Systems edited by 
Richard Park, it mercifully spares us the 
neologisms and esoteric conceptualizations that 
were fashionable a few years ago. Professor 
Kearney makes an orderly argument, his lan- 
guage is straightforward, and he brings to his 
study detailed knowledge from a number of 
research stays on the island. In compact com- 
pass, the book represents a first-rate introduc- 
í tion to the political system as we conven- 
tionally define it. 

The author's implicit political model stresses 
the articulation of demands and their aggrega- 
tion through political parties which compete in 
elections to place their principals into highest 
office. For most of the book, as for Ceylonese 
politics itself, short-run political power is the 
name of the game. The last chapter, however, 
does consider “Challenges to the Political Sys- 
tem” generated within the system itself and 
by the stagnating economy. 

Y A brief discussion of Ceylon's society and 
history is followed by a description of the 
structure and process of government, focusing 
on the legislature, the Cabinet, the public 
service and administration, and on local gov- 
ernment. The contrasting and parallel orienta- 
tions, structures and memberships of the politi- 
cal parties seeking to survive and win in a 
competitive pluralistic setting are analyzed 
with sensitivity. Kearney's descriptions of elec- 
tions, voting, and campaigning evoke the at- 

„mosphere and process of Ceylon's elections 
which have so well institutionalized govern- 
ment changes that no government since 1956 
has yet succeeded itself. Each of these parts 
of the political system is neatly characterized, 
its evolution traced and some of its typical 
processes identified. 

Chapter 5 lays greater stress on the more 
uniquely Ceylonese characteristics of the sys- 
tem. Devoted to "Communal Loyalties and 
‘Groups in Politics,” it illuminates the underly- 
ing religious, linguistic, and caste identifica- 
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tions which still form the substructure of all 
political behavior. It is from these political ele- 
ments that leaders put together their winning 
(or losing) coalitions to contest elections. For 
readers new to South Asian politics, this chap- 
ter is a good introduction to the social springs 
of, political action. One wishes the fascinating 
materials in the chapter had been used from 
the outset to show the reader the very founda- 
tions on which the system thus far has rested, 
rather than appearing only after elections have 
been discussed. But the discussion itself is 
systematic, balanced and illuminating. 

Thus far, the study is generally up-beat. 
Kearney shows (a) how the system induces 
the politically ambitious to respond to mass 
aspirations, at least in the Sinhalese com- 
munity; (b) how it promotes vertical inte- 
gration as the rural mass Sinhalese voter affects 
the way the Sinhalese political elite lives, acts 
and allocates; and (c) how it regularly brings 
down incumbents, to give others a chance to 
rule. He believes that voting by interest is in- 
creasing while more traditional voting by 
deference and patron-client relationships is 
declining. The changing composition of Parlia- 
ment and the public services shows that 
even though the two clan-like families, the 
Senanayakes and Bandaranaikes, have monopo- 
lized the prime ministerial position since Inde- 
pendence, substantial social changes within the 
Sinhalese community are reflected in changes 
in the personnel of successive cabinets and 
other positions in the political and govern- 
mental system. He also notes the increase of 
direct political influence on the bureaucracy 
and the decreasing opportunities open to the 
hitherto much more prominent Tamil com- 
munity. ' 

Chapter 6, by contrast, elaborates the chal- 
lenges besetting the system, including the prob- 
lem of coercive protest, the political violence 
of the youth rebellion in 1971 and the near- 


‘stagnation of the economy. Alas, the latter 


proolem has grown increasingly serious since 
terms of trade began to slip in the mid-1950s. 
Terms of trade have deteriorated more regu- 
larly than for most plantation economies, and 
the economy has shown little capacity to di- 
versify or to concentrate on new productive 
activities. These handicaps make it increasingly 
difficult for the government to meet the de- 
mands that are intensified by the competitive 
political system itself. Each successive govern- 
ment's efforts to do so has reduced the re- 
sources available for innovative investment 
designed to diversify the economy and to lay 
the bese for new sectors of economic growth. 

While it is gratuitous for a reviewer to 
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sketch the book he wishes the author had 
written, this study illustrates a wider problem 
in our comparative politics literature. Too often 
fascination with competitive group inter- 
ests and the growth of political ideas and 
institutions leads us to ignore underlying eco- 
nomic trends. In Sri Lanka, growing economic 
cramp has been quite as crucial a limiting 
factor in the political process as the important 
forces described in Chapter 1 on Ceylon’s his- 
tory and Chapter 6 on its communal and 
ethnic structure. Significantly, the economic 
conditions are both “input” to and “output” 
from the political system as it has been func- 
tioning, representing an instance of cumula- 
tive circular causation in Myrdal’s phrase. 
Competitive politics have virtually forced ex- 
tensive distributive policies, which have clearly 
impeded either private or public productive in- 
vestment. With a rapidly growing population 
this in turn perpetuates and intensifies eco- 
nomic cramp. Accordingly, the nexus between 
political activity and economic performance in 
countries like Ceylon would seem to justify 
more than the ten pages that Kearney devotes 
to it. Perhaps future studies in this useful 
series will pay more attention than their prede- 
cessors to the economic setting of politics, the 
economic consequences of political processes 
and the long-run political effects of persisting 
economic stagnation in the face of growing 
population and rising expectations. 

But Kearney’s volume is a valuable and 
shapely introduction to the politics of Sri 
Lanka. It should be particularly useful in in- 
troductory courses in South Asian or Com- 
parative Politics, 

W. Howard WRIGGINS 
Columbia University 


Modernization, Dislocation, and Aprismo: Ori- 
gins of the Peruvian Aprista Party, 1870— 
1932. By Peter F. Klaren. (Austin: The Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1973. Pp. 189. $8.95.) 
This compact monograph by a historian 

makes interesting reading for political scien- 

tists. Not only is it an impressively researched, 
well-written interpretation of the origins of 

Latin America’s most durable indigenous re- 

form party, but the author frames his analvsis 

in terms of the dual processes of socio-eco- 
nomic modernization and political develop- 
ment. In doing so he helps clear up certain 
anomalies of Peruvian politics while at the 
same time deepening our understanding of the 
political implications of modernization. Why 

did the Aprista party emerge in Peru and how 

does it manage to persist? In dealing with this 

question, Professor Klaren gives us new per- 
spective on the Peruvian military, which took 
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a reformist tack in 1968. While his use of 
social science techniques is quite limited, 
Klaren explicitly approaches the specifics of "* 
the Peruvian case in such a manner as to 
give the reader new insight into the dynamics 
and causal interplay of modernization and de- 
velopment. 

The Peruvian Aprista party, or Apra, 
founded and led to this day by Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, has been a major power 
contender in Peru and inspiration for the gen- 
eration of moderate reform parties that sprang 
up throughout Latin America in the 1930s} 
and 1940s. (In fact they are sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Aprista parties.) Explanations 
for the rise and political survival of Apra have 
generally focused on the party's dynamic, 
charismatic leader. While Klaren recognizes 
Haya's considerable talents and magnetic per- 
sonality, he searches deeper for reasons be- 
hind Peruvian susceptibility to Apra's reform- 
ist appeal. 

The party arose and has always found its 
primary base of support on Peru's north coast. 
When we look at the north we find that it 4 
differs economically from the rest of the 
country Since the latter part of the last 
century, it has been under the domination of 
large, highly efficient plantations that produce 
cane sugar for export. Klaren traces the origins 
of Apra to this geoeconomic situation. “Haya, 
along with other fellow northerners, became 
the political spokesman for various segments 
of the population in that area who in one way 
or another were dislocated and frustrated by 
the rapid break-up of the traditional society" 
(p. xv). Generally speaking, the process of 
modernization during this period was confined ' 
to the northern sugar area, but in the other 
parts of Peru where it also occurred, Apra 
likewise built a base of support according to 
the book. 

To test this geoeconomic hypothesis, Klaren 
carefully reconstructs the socioeconomic and 
political histories of two important, sugar-pro- 
ducing valleys near the city of Trujillo. With 
an impressive array of data, the study docu- 
ments the fascinating process which ultimately 
thrust the Aprista party on to the national 
scene. Beginning in the 1870s outside interests 
supported by foreign capital started to buy up 
land for the cultivation of sugar. By 1927 
there were three huge, modern plantations 
where once there had been 60 traditional haci- 
endas. This modernization dislocated several 
groups that eventually formed the core of Apra. 
First, the labor requirements of the sugar 
plantations created a rural proletariat com! 
posed of Indians from the highlands who 
quickly fell victim to a vicious debt-peonage 
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system. Labor unrest became commonplace in 
mvthe valleys early in this century. Second, the 
modernization of sugar production wiped out 
small farmers and sharecroppers, forcing them 
to work on the plantations. Third, the sugar 
boom, which first stimulated local commerce, 
subsequently led to its demise as the large 
estates vertically integrated. Finally, the local 
intelligentsia, led by Haya de la Torre—whom 
the author pictures as something of a clever 
opportunist—joined the cause. 
_ In 1931 Haya returned from exile in Europe 
"(the exile period is not particularly well inte- 
grated into the author's analysis) to assume 
leadership of the diverse coalition of dis- 
affected northerners and to contest a hastily 
scheduled presidential election. The Apristas 
sought to carry their message, radical for its 
day, to all Peru, but their support, which came 
primarily from the north, was not enough to 
win the presidency for Haya. Frustrated by 
electoral failure, the Apristas turned to vio- 
lence which brought them into conflict with 
,the armed forces in the Trujillo revolt of 1932. 
This confrontation poisoned relations between 


the Apristas and the military, although in 1968, 


the armed forces would appear to have 
adopted the party's appeal to those dislocated 
by modernization without having accepted 
Apra itself. 

Peter Klaren's study of the origins of the 
Aprista party joins a growing body of litera- 
ture on Peru that focuses on the impact of 
economic change at the local level. The author 
provides only a partial test of his geoeconomic 
thesis since he examined only one area in 

\Peru. He does, however, mention similar de- 
velopments in other Latin American countries 
in the conclusion. In fact the book cries out 
for cross-sectional, cross-national, and longi- 
tudinal analysis. This observation should not 
be taken as a criticism, but on the contrary, 
as an enthusiastic response to Klaren's effort 
to refine our understanding of modernization 
and development. 

TERRY L. McCov 

The Ohio State University 


Legislatures in Comparative Perspective. Edited 
by Allan Kornberg. (New York: David Mc- 
Kay Co., Inc, 1973. Pp. 457. $6.95, 
paper.) 


Comparative Legislative Behavior: Frontiers 

of Research. Edited by Samuel C. Patterson 
and John C. Wahlke. (New York: John 
1 Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1972. Pp. 311. $14.95.) 


A thorough reading of the two volumes 
under review should make it quite clear to 
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even the most sympathetic reviewer that the 
comparative study of legislative behavior and 
institutions is still in its prehistory, stil a 
collection of interesting but unrelated research 
efforts in desperate need of an integrative 
theory. Veteran observers of the comparative 
art will note more than a touch of irony 
here. The movement of recent years away 
from whole-system comparative studies was 
fueled by a widespread consensus that theory 
was inadequately connected to empirical re- 
search, and that smaller-scale efforts would be 
more effective in eventually building up a 
theoretical and empirical base upon which 
grand theory could rest. It now seems appar- 
ent that the same problems have been trans- 
ported to the subfield of comparative legisla- 
tive behavior. In fact, the disparity between 
theory and empirical research seems more 
glaring than ever, because the concentration on 
specific institutions has facilitated narrow- 
gauge empirical studies without corresponding 
theoretical integration, to the point where the 
subfield seems in danger of splitting into a 
series of related sub-subfields. The twenty- 
seven essays in theses two volumes could be 
Scaled along three axes: scope (from internal 
structure of a single legislature to external 
interaction of several legislatures), method 
(from qualitative descriptive to quantitative 
data-oriented), and area (from developed, 
highly institutionalized to underdeveloped, 
weakly institutionalized). The interests of the 
authors range from the quaint practices of the 
nascent “legislatures” of the South Pacific to 
the career patterns of past justices of the Iowa 
Supreme Court, but the reader is left with the 
impossible task of assembling the pieces of this 
puzzle into some coherent pattern. I think many 
readers will feel (as I did) both admiration for 
some of the individual contributions and dis- 
tress at the overall lack of an integrating con- 
ceptual analysis which would have given these 
efforts added meaning. Although a respectable 
number of the articles are interesting and per- 
haps even stimulating in themselves, they have 
simply no overall cumulative effect. 

While the inherent and as yet insurmounta- 
ble difficulties of the subject are responsible for 
much of this lack of focus, part of the problem 
seems to lie in the editors’ failure to provide 
an integrating theme around which the contri- 
butions could be organized. Allan Kornberg 
attempted to organize his volume around the 
concept of “institutionalization” of legislatures 
(the theme of a conference from which these 
papers were drawn), but he ruefully notes that 
“only four of the [seventeen] papers can be 
said to focus explicitly on institutionalization 
although another half-dozen do give more than 
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passing consideration to the concept" (p. 1). 
Undoubtedly Professor Kornberg faced in- 
superable difficulties in trying to force his 
individualistic colleagues to lie down together 
on the procrustean bed of “institutionalization,” 
but the result of this failure (for which no one 
who has ever tried to organize a panel could 
blame him!) is that the papers in his collection, 
by his own admission, “have not been given 
sufficient conceptual unity by a common focus" 
(p. 16). They represent dots on the widest 
possible landscape. 

Perhaps most distressing, the more broadly 
analytical pieces seem to me the least success- 
ful contributions in the volume. Richard Sis- 
son's “theoretical exploration" of legislative in- 
stitutionalization is largely devoted to substitut- 
ing idiosyncratic jargon for common used 
(and generally clearer) terminology. Is it of 
any possible help to anyone interested in legis- 
lative autonomy to dream up a phrase like 
"institutional/ generic means of environmental 
control” to mean nothing more than the con- 
stitutional rights, either traditional or legal, of 
the "relevant unit" to manage its affairs and to 
control the allocation of values? Undoubtedly, 
further clarification and definition of terms is 
vitally necessary to this field—for example, the 
very term "legislature" seems inappropriate to 
many of the institutions discussed in this col- 
lection—but Sisson does not provide any con- 
ceptual clarification or operationally useful 
propositions through his manipulation of 
words. Similarly, Fred Riggs’s loosely organ- 
ized paper, aptly titled “Some Thoughts on 
Elected National Assemblies” becomes largely 
an exercise in word-play and ratiocination. For 
example, from the simple notion that legisla- 
tures can be described according to the degree 
of cohesion of their parties, Riggs first defines 
the two extremes of "disciplined" and "fluid" 
assemblies, then adds an intermediate category 
of "restrained" assemblies, and then follows 
this with an absurd ninefold permutation of 
these categories (Le. fluid, fluid-fluid-re- 
strained, fluid-restrained, etc.). Furthermore, 
Riggss attempt to use precise language (to 
"avoid using neologisms") leads to some in- 
credibly complicated statements that conceal 
rather commonplace thoughts, such as: “The 
balanced elected assemblies to be found in 
assembly-oriented (parliamentary) constitutive 
systems in open balanced polities are likely to 
be more disciplined than those found in not- 
assembly-oriented (presidential) constitutive 
systems in open balanced polities" (p. 68). I 
remain unconvinced that this is a genuine ad- 
vance in theoretical clarity or precision. The 
logically distinct categories which Riggs de- 
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vises seem virtually impossible to apply to em- 
pirical research, and he devotes too much time ys 
to inventing new nomenclature (such as, for 
example, “monotonic” and “isotonic” systems) 
which can be more of a hindrance than a help 
to conceptualization of the subject. 

A good and healthy contrast to these forays 
into “pure” theory is the modestly conceived 
paper by Peter Gerlich, in which he gathers 
and analyzes historical data in order to infer 
some interesting tentative explanations for the 
differing rates of institutionalization of Euro-, 
pean parliaments. Of the remaining broadly! 
comparative and conceptual pieces in the vol- 
ume, the discussion by Malcoim E. Jewell 
("Linkages Between Legislative Parties and 
External Parties") is informed and judicious, 
but fails to organize the materials and observa- 
tions into some reasonably systematic conclu- 
sions. The most satisfactory analytical paper in 
this collection is provided by Andrew J. Mil- 
nor and Mark N. Franklin, who provide an 
interesting taxonomy of forms and contexts of 
opposition, enlarging the old and limited con- 
stitutional definitions of oppositional activity ' 
into the wider arena of modern politics, and 
relating oppositional activity to the type of 
issue involved. 

The most impressive and stimulating arti- 
cles in the volume, however, are those that 
build (or test) theoretical propositions on a 
solid data base. In this category, the essay by 
Samuel C. Patterson, John C. Wahlke, and 
G. Robert Boynton represents a most admirable 
achievement. Starting from an exceptionally 
clear and thoughtful discussion of the various 
functions of representative bodies, the authors f 
decide to examine the function of generating 
"diffuse" and "specific" support for legislative 
institutions. They utilize data from a survey of 
the public, party leaders, lobbyists, and legis- 
lators in Iowa and expand this with less com- 
plete data from thirteen other American states, 
and finally with some sketchy but suggestive 
survey data from Britain, Germany, and 
France. The result is a highly successful blend- 
ing of theory and empirical methodology. Also 
of interest in this category are the preliminary? 
report by Richard I. Hofferbert and Ira Shar- 
kansky of an ambitious project to relate socio- 
economic factors and political attributes of 
subnational political units at very different 
stages of modernization; and the paper by 
Allan Kornberg et al. concerning parliamen- 
tary recruitment in Canada. 

Several quantitative papers in the collection 
neatly demonstrate conceptual pitfalls in th 
organization of the research design and thus 
essentially fail to show relationships at the- 
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usually acceptable levels of significance. John 
wm G. Grumm's attempt to operationalize Easton’s 
input-output model at the simplest level is in- 
novative and potentially useful, but the simpli- 
fying assumptions result in the use of indi- 
cators that are not sufficiently refined to tap 
the complexity of the input structure of these 
systems. The article by William Mishler et al. 
attempts to determine the extent of freshman 
cue-taking from older members of the House 
of Representatives through multiple regression 
,of voting by the two groups—a weak, indirect, 
^and ultimately inconclusive (but undoubtedly 
more convenient) method when compared with 
the alternative of collecting interview data. It 
should be pointed out that stronger correlations 
in this case would not have demonstrated that 
cue-taking is the correct causal inference. 
Another innovative paper by Chong Lim Kim 
on “Consensus on Legislative Roles Among 
Japanese Prefectural Assemblymen" points the 
way toward possibly productive future research 
but uses indicators that are far too crude to 
,elucidate the questions that the author asks. 
The volume edited by Samuel C. Patterson 
and John C. Wahlke is apparently intended 
to represent the "frontiers of research," and 
perhaps for that reason the authors are some- 
what more self-conscious about methodologi- 
cal questions. Gerhard Lozwenberg provides a 
very thoughtful and readable critical overview 
of the field. Unfortunately, the defects that 
he notes in his essay are demonstrated in the 
remainder of the .book. Professor Loewen- 
berg points to the "inadequacy of theory to 
guide legislative behavior research" (p. 16), 
Y but the book does not contain a single attempt 
to develop such theory; he warns that the 
choice of problem has too often been de- 
termined by the "desire to employ particular 
analytical techniques rather than to solve 
problems of theoretical relevance" (p. 19), a 
phenomenon which seems to me well demon- 
strated in the article by Hans Daalder and 
Jerrold G. Rusk on "Perceptions of Party in 


the Dutch Parliament." This article, especially. 


.in the beginning portions, does provide some 
tinteresting information and observations on 
the perceptions of Dutch parliamentarians, 
but as the article progresses, the authors be- 
come increasingly preoccupied with measure- 
ment techniques, devoting the last half of their 
paper to a prolonged discussion of the vari- 
ous attributes of the multidimensional scaling 
techniques developed by Kruskal and 
Coombes. While the authors’ adaptation of the 
4data to their statistical methods seems to me 
‘highly questionable, the main point is that 
the primary focus of the study has by the end 
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shifted from comparative legislative behavior 
to comparative statistical methods. 

Indeed, the entire notion of comparative re- 
search is weakly represented in this volume. 
Of the eight research papers (excluding over- 
views) in the collection, only one is cross- 
national in scope, and even that one (by 
Mogens N. Pederson, “Lawyers in Politics: 
The Danish Folketing and United States Legis- 
latures”) is unbalanced and unsystematic in 
presenting comparisons. What we have in this 
volume is a set of interesting, even excep- 
tionally well-done studies of individual na- 
tional legislatures or sets of subnational legis- 
latures, asking different questions, using differ- 
ent methods, and finding different answers. 
A search for common themes or plausible in- 
terconnections among these studies proves al- 
most totally frustrating. For example, the arti- 
cle by Heinz Eulau, based on a survey of 82 
city councils in the San Francisco area is a 
superb piece of research and analysis. But 
what are the conclusions that one can legiti- 
mately draw from this study? Eulau con- 
vincingly demonstrates certain patterns of be- 
havior and their relation to structural and situ- 
ational factors, but have we learned something 
merely about San Francisco city councilmen, 
about small (mostly five-member) “legisla- 
tive bodies,” or about interaction in small 
decision-making groups in general? Is Eulau’s 
analysis relevant to the study of large national 
legislatures? Of course, Professor Eulau can 
not be held responsible for this difficulty; but 
the point remains, in the words of the editors, 
that “in the United States experience, we 
simply have not dealt with the question of the 
idiosyncrasy of legislative institutions operat- 
ing for different territorial units" (p. 293). 
Similarly, the study by John A. Brand of the 
attitudes of voters and councillors in three 
Scottish cities is an exceptionally well-con- 
ceived piece of survey research and analysis, 
but it may very well be irrelevant to other 
localities, especially in view of the author’s 
conclusion that “each city appears to have its 
own cultural and institutional patterns that im- 
pose themselves on politicians and laymen in all 
parties . . . [and] which seem to stamp the re- 
lationships in every issue with a distinctive 
local character” (p. 265). Of the remaining 
articles in this volume, the one by Peter Ger- 
lich on attitudes of Vienna city councilmen is 
informative and provides some rough compari- 
sons with earlier American findings; the study 
by John E. Schwarz and Geoffrey Lambert of 
the voting behavior of British Conservative 
backbenchers attempts, through a questionable 
set of assumptions, to relate voting behavior to 
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the backbenchers’ aspirations for higher ap- 
pointment and to the marginality of their con- 
stituencies; and John G. Grummv's essay is an 
attempt to test the notion of feedback by using 
aggregate data (over a 15-year timespan) from 
the American state level—a serious conceptual 
mistake, since feedback, at least in Deutsch's 
and Easton's conceptions, was the resultant of 
specific outputs and could not be measured by 
the overall amount of governmental activity 
(in welfare expenditures or any other gross 
measure). Also included in the volume is a 
description of the parties in the Finnish parlia- 
ment by Pertti Pesonen, and a survey of recent 
research by the editors. 
JEROME M. GILISON 

The Johns Hopkins University : 


Dianying, Electric Shadows: An Account of 
Films and the Film Audience in China. By 
Jay Leyda. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT 
Press, 1972. p. 515. $12.50.) 


In the midst of a spate of recent books and 
articles on China produced by "post-ping pong 
thirty-day wonders," one welcomes a book by 
one: of the few Americans to have had the op- 
portunity to live in China for an extended pe- 
riod during the years of Sino-American hos- 
tility. Jay Leyda lived in Peking from 1959 to 
1964 and worked in the Film Archive of China 
(established in 1957), primarily helping to 
catalogue their collection of foreign films, but 
also providing his hosts with comments and 
advice on the many Chinese films, new and 
old, he had the opportunity to see over this 
period. These viewings of Chinese films, sup- 
plemented by Mr. Leyda's consultation of film 
archives in several other countries, form the 
primary basis of this book. 

As a history this book provides the most 
comprehensive treatment available in English 


of the development of the Chinese film indus- . 


try from the early years of the 20th century 
to 1967. Mr. Leyda's personal contacts and 
years in Peking also provide a fair amount of 
new biographical detail about the lives of 
Chinese film-makers and artists, and their 
struggles to produce effective films in the midst 
of turbulent political upheavals and pressures. 
Finally, the author offers useful critical com- 
mentary on films covering this entire two thirds 
of a century. 

The result is often valuable as a general 
sourcebook on Chinese films, but a number of 
shortcomings lessen its usefulness as either a 
critical study or a treatment of how artistic 
and political institutions interact. Mr. Leyda 
has crammed his book full of all kinds of in- 
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formation, much of it scarcely related to his 
central themes. This is particularly annoying w» 
in the chapters dealing with the years he 
worked in China, onto which he has tacked 
personal memoirs, including diary notes, 
poems he scribbled to himself, and incompre- 
hensible jottings about people he knew but we 
don't. Furthermore, his goal of producing a 
comprehensive history of Chinese films often 
gets in the way of his critical analysis. In 
many places we are given listings or short 
plot summaries of films which, unfortunately, 
Mr. Leyda didn’t get a chance to see. Thus“ 
the reader interested in his critical evaluations 
of Chinese films has to wade through a good 
deal of chaff to find the films which are 
treated in enough detail to be very meaning- 
ful. 

While my primary complaint is that this 
book is cluttered with too many divergent 
types of information—and here the lack of a 
forceful editorial hand must take much of the 
blame—there are some curious gaps. The 
book's subtitle tells us it is partly about the 
film audience in China, but in fact very little 
is said on this topic in the text (understanda- 
bly, since Mr. Leyda saw most of his films 
in private screenings within the Film Archive 
of China offices). Also, Mr. Leyda has written 
a number of books about Soviet films and 
speaks Russian (while he doesn't, speak Chi- 
nese, and apparently relied on a constant in- 
terpreter to make sense of the Chinese films 
he was viewing), but when he tries to deal 
with the conflict between artistic expression and 
Party controls in China he makes almost no 
reference to parallel or divergent Soviet ex- / 
perience in this area, which would have 
formed a useful comparison. 

Despite these defects, Mr. Leyda's critical 
conclusions are worth summarizing. He feels 
on balance that the most creative and dynamic 
period in Chinese films was in the 1930s and 
1940s, when film-makers struggled against 
Kuomintang and Japanese oppression to make 
films of social value and human meaning. 
While fine films are not lacking in the post- 
1949 period, the transformation of film-makers 7 
to employees of the official propaganda organs 
has often resulted in the stultification and 
abuse of some of the finest talents in Chinese 
films, a process affecting other arts as well. 
This process reached a climax in the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-69), when many of the 
artists Mr. Leyda knew were attacked and 
their pictures withdrawn. As Chinese film 
studios have reopened in the last few years 
they bave been more sharply bound by ortho-? 
dox filn formulas than before, and one can 
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only wait and hope with Mr. Leyda that the 
, creativity he reports for earlier periods will 
some day emerge again. 

Martin KING WHYTE 
University of Michigan 


Honecker and the New Politics of Europe. By` 


Heinz Lippmann. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Helen Sebba. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1972. Pp. 272. 
$7.95.) 


Erich Honecker succeeded Walter Ulbricht 
*in May 1971 as First Secretary of the East 
German Socialist Unity Party (SED) in a rela- 
tively smooth transfer of power. This biogra- 
phy, which covers Honecker’s career until he 
became party chief, is a welcome addition to 
the limited English-language literature on the 
political leadership of the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR). Although not conceptually 
comparable, it provides a companion piece to 
the recent studies of Peter C. Ludz. 

Heinz Lippmann’s credentials are interest- 
ing because of his long personal acquaintance 

Y with his subject. Presently living as a journal- 
ist in West Germany, Lippmann was for many 
years an official of the SED, and from 1946 to 
1953 he served as Honecker's deputy. De- 
tailed first-hand accounts of Honecker's style 
of leadership, his personality and character, 
and his close relationship with Ulbricht make 
the book valuable to observers of contempo- 
rary European affairs even though the author 
makes no claim to offer a definitive work. The 
background and accomplishments of the future 
SED leader are traced chronologically, and 
little effort is made to place the subject in his 

. historical or political context other than in the 
Bast German one. Thus as a biography the 
book is somewhat narrow, its focus on 
Honecker depriving the reader of a sense of 
the great dramatic developments of postwar 
Europe surrounding the GDR. 

Erich Honecker's childhood, we are told, 
was characterized economically by material 
deprivation and politically by the militancy 
of his family environment. At the age of six, 

Y he entered politics, working for his father as 
a distributor of leaflets demanding better con- 
ditions for the mineworkers of the Saar. At 
ten, he joined the Communist youth organiza- 
tion, the Young Pioneers. He joined the Ger- 
man Communist Party at seventeen in 1929, 
spent the next years in anti-Nazi political ac- 
tivities, and in 1935 was interned for what 
became a decade of imprisonment. After the 

V War, Lippmann tells us, Honecker ran the 

» Free German Youth (FDJ) organization, and 
during this period developed what Lippmann 
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describes as keen tactical skill as a Party in- 
fighter. Honecker's ambitions coincided with 
his ideological tenets, and he became a close 
collaborator of Ulbricht, whose guiding prin- 
ciple was that East Germany and the Soviet 
Union should remain closely allied. On oc- 
casions when Honecker's judgment faltered, he 
was rescued by Ulbricht—incurring debts 
which he later repaid at times of intra-SED 
challenges to Ulbricht’s leadership by his strict 
loyalty. Like his patron, Honecker was always 
aware of the indispensability of Moscow’s 
support. Perhaps more than Ulbricht, he felt 
a deep emotion toward the Soviet Union; on 
the occasion of Stalin’s death, says Lippmann, 
“his voice faltered, and tears ran down his 
cheeks” (p. 152). 

Honecker emerged as heir-apparent in 1958, 
when with Ulbricht’s support he became a full 
member of the Politburo, in charge of armed 
forces with responsibility for the security of 
the GDR. In 1961, in Berlin, he functioned as 
chief supervisor and builder of the Anti- 
Fascist Protective Wall, an accomplishment for 
which Lippmann almost praises his former 
colleague. The ultimate responsibility lay with 
Ulbricht and Khrushchev, the author notes, 


But it was Erich Honecker who actually built the 
Wall. It was he who took charge of all the organ- 
izational and military preliminaries, supervised 
security while it was being built, and planned and 
directed the political and propaganda campaigns 
connected with it. The coordination of the vast 
military, organizational, and political plans that 
culminated in the utterly unexpected erection of 
the first barricades was entirely in his hands 
(p. 186). 


This operation strengthened Honecker's posi- 
tion in the Party even further, and during the 
1960s he continued to take hard-line stands on 
both domestic and international questions. 
When Warsaw Pact forces occupied Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968, he welcomed the use of mili- 
tary measures to counter antisocialist develop- 
ments. As Ostpolitik began to unfold in Bonn, 
Honecker was skeptical of Brandt and hesitant 
to destroy the carefully shaped image of the 
Federal Republic as an enemy. The latter is 
one of the few known examples of Honecker's 
disagreement with the preferences of the Soviet 
leadership. 

Lippmann's picture of the SED chief is 
one of a conservative figure, pragmatic and 
thorough, neither mechanical nor flamboyant. 
When Honecker initially assumed power, re- 
actions in the Federal Republic were pessi- 
mistic. The Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
a leading West German newspaper, predicted 
editorially that "the moment will soon come 
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when Ulbricht will be remembered with a kind 
of dialectic regret" (May 4, 1971). Since 
then, however, there has been a steady, al- 
though uneven, trend away from earlier cold 
war rigidities. But bere Lippmann’s account 
ends, and we must search elsewhere for the 
record of Honecker’s performance as party 
leader and for the broader international con- 
text within which he operates. Much of the 
information which would have been necessary 
for a more complete account is simply un- 
available, of course, but Lippmann might have 
enriched his sketch of Honecker by the add:- 
tion of social, political and economic ma- 
terial. 

Prospective readers should hence be ad- 
vised that the book's title is somewhat mis- 
leading in the English-language edition: this 
is not a book about the new politics of Europe. 
The original German title, Honecker: Porträt 
eines Nachfolgers (Honecker: Portrait of a 
Successor), should have been retained. Helea 
Sebba's translation is quite satisfactory, and 
there is no sense of awkwardness in the text. 

ROBERT MCGEEHAN 
The City College of New York 


The French Budgetary Process. By Guy Lord. 
(Berkeley: The University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. 217. $12.50.) 


Guy Lord's short book is the first full-length 
study of non-American budgeting from a 
political (largely Wildavskian) perspective to 
see print. His questions are: “What are the 
rules which govern the process? Who are the 
main actors? What are their functions? When 
and how do they intervene in budgetary de- 
cisions? What are their goals, and how do they 
Seek to achieve them? In short, how are de- 
cisions made when the budget is prepared, 
discussed, and voted?" (p. 188). The book is 
based on some 60 interviews with participants, 
along with newspaper accounts and secondary 
works (mainly on public finance and bureau- 
cracy). 

The first three chapters are straightforward 
accounts of “The Development of Financial 
Procedure" from the Revolution to the late 
1960s, “The Constitutional and Legal Frame- 
work," and "Stages and Actors" in the pro- 
cess. Budgeting was of course greatly affected 
by the Gaullist reforms of 1959, which re- 
duced Parlement to a marginal role and gave 
the President a significant coordinating and 
even initiating function. More subtly, the in- 
fluence of the Ministry of Finance within the 
administrative process increased as economic 
aspects of budgeting were given greater weight, 
and as growing complexity produced tighter 
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deadlines and a tendency to base decisions on 
administrative or financial criteria rather than 
political considerations. As Lord points out, 
the details of organization and procedure out- 
lined here in some detail not only provide the 
framework for budgetary politics, but them- 
selves become important strategic resources for 
the participants who understand them best. 
The heart of the book is Chapter 4, "Atti- 
tudes and Strategies." Few students of budget- 
ing will be surprised to learn that the French 
process is highly incremental, or that spending 
ministries emphasize the needs of their own 4 
clienteles, while Ministry of Finance officials 
see themselves as rising above special interests 
to decide unselfishly and objectively what is 
oest for the nation. Still, it is startling that the 
repertory or budgeting behaviors appears to 
be so narrow: Lord's list of participants’ 
strategies closely resembles those in inde- 
pendent accounts of other budget systems. 
(Very probably budgetary calculations are 
similarly universal, although Lord does not 
treat this aspect in detail). On the other hand, 
Frenchmen are not Americans, or Japanese. » 
The budget subsystem lies too close to "the 
authoritative allocation of values for a society" 
not to reflect the style of the broader political 
system. The most interesting peculiarities in 
the French case are the historic and continuing 
tension between government and legislature, 
which continues to dominate much writing 
about budgeting; the tendency to meet political 
problems with legalistic responses; and the 
pattern of extreme fragmentation and insti- 
tutional autonomy called cloisonnement. Pro- 
fessor Lord, following Michel Crozier, par- I 
ticularly stresses this last factor as producing 
many conflicts—the field vs. Paris or division 
vs. division within each ministry, spending 
ministry vs. Ministry of Finance—which can- 
not be resolved through hierarchical adminis- 
trative channels. Rather unfriendly horizontal 
negotiations are the norm, and they often end 
in arbitration at political levels. Many overlap- 
ping structures, liaison conferences, and other 
bridging devices seem to be needed for the sys- 
tem to work. H 
Lord deals with his intended subject so 
competently the reader might wish for a touch 
of speculation in a broader context. Even 
though the data available at time of writing 
were probably insufficient for specific cross- 
national comparisons, a more comparative. per- 
spective might have allowed preliminary 
guesses about a few general questions. For ex- 
ample, what proportion of total domestic 
policy output is handled through the budge-? 
tary system in France? How incremental, rela- 
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tively speaking, is French budgeting? What is 
« the balance between top-down, policy-oriented 
“macro” decision making and bottom-up 
“micro” decision making? Somewhat similarly, 
even if rigorous quantitative analysis is un- 
feasible, one still might try to ask “what 
difference does it make?” from time to time— 
do variables of process actually influence 
budgetary outputs? For example, does the loss 
of parliamentary influence mean that a smaller 
share of governmental resources will go to 
y, Vote-based interest groups, like veterans? Does 
increasing complexity and more Ministry of 
Finance power mean more or less fluctuation 
in budget shares? How can variations in policy 
expenditures cross-nationally or over time be 
explained? Books such as The French Budget- 
ary Process, with its detailed description and 
sensitive analysis of relationships among bud- 
getary actors in one interesting country, pro- 
vide the foundation for asking questions like 
these in the future, as well as expanding our 
understanding of contemporary governmental 
" politics. 
JOHN CREIGHTON CAMPBELL 

The University of Michigan 


Buganda in Modern History. By D. A. Low. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971. Pp. 277. $8.75.) 


The erstwhile kingdom of Buganda has long 
fascinated social scientists. Until its destruc- 
tion in 1966, Buganda represented a unique 
amalgam of apparently contradictory elements. 
All observers noted, on the one hand, the 
pomp, hierarchy, symbolism, and power of 
\ the Kabaka (the monarch). On the other 
hand, however, they discovered the adapta- 
bility, dynamism, and political awareness of 
the Baganda. (Following Bantu spelling, in 
which prefixes are used extensively, let the 
reader be alerted that Buganda refers to the 
kingdom, Baganda to the people, with 
Luganda the language spoken by an indi- 
vidual Muganda.) 

Professor Low makes clear that this schol- 
arly fascination is amply justified. Buganda in 
Modern History is a set of essays—some 
brilliant—that collectively and  episodically 
portray the kingdom from precolonial times to 
the 1966 sacking of the Kabaka's palace. He 
describes two “revolutions”—oligarchical and 
Christian—that accompanied and amplified the 
external pressures on the state in the late 19th 
century. These “revolutions” were linked to a 
distinctive tension in Baganda society between 
« two norms of social organization. Each 
Muganda belonged to a clan (bataka); the 
clans were egalitarian, paradoxically, through 
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their ascriptive bases. At the same time, a 
strong hierarchical system existed, its signifi- 
cance enhanced by the oligarchical "revolu- 
tion." Each Muganda was linked to a chief in 
a patron-client relationship (the bakungu 
nexus, based thus on subordinate-superior 
ties). Atop both the clan structure and the 
pyramid of commoners and chiefs sat the 
Kabaka. He united the two means of social 
organization in Buganda, each of which, in 
yin-yang complementarity, permitted adapta- 
tion under diverse circumstances. 

None of what I have noted thus far will 
surprise those familiar with David Apter's The 
Political Kingdom in Uganda (1961). Yet 
Apter, in his concern for "bureaucratic na- 
tionalism,” concentrated more on the oligar- 
chical transformation than on the populist 
awakening. Apter tended thus to focus more 
on the bakungu pattern than the bataka 
pattern, as suggested in the previous para- 
graphs. In one of the curious ironies of his- 
tory with which Buganda abounds, the popu- 
lism that arose did not take the form com- 
mon elsewhere in Africa, that is to say, the 
dominant, mass-based political party. Political 
movements that were founded by young, 
Western-educated Baganda foundered on the 
skepticism of farmers, who saw these upstarts 
as likely to become "only one more generation 
of dominating chiefs" (p. 154). Populism fol- 
lowed the bataka pattern (egalitarian), and 
became focused on the person of the Kabaka, 
in his guise of head of all clans. 

How did the British view this bundle of 
enigmas? Low examines the parentheses of the 
colonial period, fittingly the symbolic be- 
Binning and end of imperial rule in East 
Africa. Buganda helped significantly change 
British public opinion in 1892. Numerous peti- 
tions from diocesan conferences, chambers of 
commerce, and public meetings, Low suggests, 
“heralded the beginning of the end of that 
mid-Victorian anti-imperialism which had on 
most occasions fought against the creation of 
'formal' empire" (p. 82). The parentheses of 
colonial rule started to close in 1954, when a 
constitutional conference was held in which 
"the notion of a primary African state [in 
East Africa] had for the first time been given 
constitutional specificity" (p. 130). With self- 
government assured, little urgency impelled 
nationalistic parties to press their claims, ac- 
counting for the otherwise surprisingly low 
level of political commotion (apart from the 
temporary exiling of the Kabaka) in the 
1950s. 

Buganda in Modern History offers only par- 
tial glimpses into the rest of Uganda: for ex- 
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ample, into the replication of the chief-sub- 
ordinate relationship outside Buganda, into the 
slow awakening of political movements, or into 
the dominance of the Baganda in the civil 
service. Elsewhere in Uganda, envy grew 
against the riches, exclusivity, and adapta- 
bility of the Baganda, leading toward the 1966 
bloody battle between supporters of the 
Kabaka and troops of the central government. 
Despite the formal abolition of the kingdom 
and the 1971 installation of the idiosyncratic 
Amin, government (effected after completion 
of the manuscript), the energy and educa- 
tional accomplishments of the Baganda con- 
tinue to make them indispensable to Uganda’s 
functioning. 

Low’s thematic book does not resemble the 
ordinary study of African politics or history. 
Buganda in Modern History is not a smooth, 
chronological recounting, nor is it focused 
upon an idée fixe to the exclusion of other 
arguments. Each chapter is self-contained, five 
of the seven chapters having been published 
earlier as articles. Overlap and disjunctures re- 
main, as the author recognizes. Should the 
book be purchased? Yes, I suggest, for Bu- 
ganda in Modern History is a useful, more 
readable counterpart to, and extension of 
Apter's 1961 book, and is a coherent compila- 
tion and re-editing of already published sig- 
nificant material. Few African societies have 
_ enjoyed such substantial analyses—yet perhaps 
no African society has been as important to 
social scientists as the Baganda. 

CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Daily Life in Revolutionary China. By Maria 


Antonietta Macciocchi. (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972. Pp. 506. 
$15.00.) 


One imagines the tour guide, his Mad- 
Hatter headpiece advertising destinations 
throughout People’s China, standing near Tien 
An Men in Peking, hustling tourists into his 
bus. And then we’re off, on a tour ever less 
magical and mysterious, with an itinerary at 
least as formal as the one that takes the pro- 
vincials from Times Square to Greenwich 
Village. First it’s off to the summer palace, 
where the, splendor of feudalism has been 
proletarianized as a reminder of the oppres- 
sion that was its obverse, now to the univer- 
sity with its scholars chastened by their re- 
molding and speaking humbly, on to the 
transistor factory set up and run by proud 
former housewives, now to the school where 
deaf-mutes are treated successfully by dedi- 
cated soldiers using acupuncture techniques 
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they mastered through dangerous experiments 
on themselves, next on to the May 7 School 4. 
for the Peking district where contrite cadres 
have been taught to respect common people 
by laboring among them. And so it goes, a 
series of set-pieces, Mecciocchi’s little differ- 
ent from those of dozens of other China- 
trippers, beneficiaries cf improving relations 
betwen China and the West since 1970. 

And yet for all their familiarity, many of 
these vignettes remain both poignant and 
interesting. It is through the presentation of 
these scenes that the Chinese portray them- 
selves as they wish to be seen, as a people 
who have "stood up," in Mao's memorable 
metaphor, and as a nation-state of immense 
proportions whose members nevertheless feel 
and act out daily a sense of mutual involve- 
ment and collective purpose. “Confronted by 
such a collective presence," Macciocchi quotes 
another writer as observing, “Westerners (ex- 
Cept peasants, the poor, and some rare ex- 
ceptions) tend to feel awkward, stingy, and 
‘slobbish’ . . ." (p. 107). ' 

This is no less true of Macciocchi herself, a 
Communist member of the Italian Parliament, 
journalist-editor, and specialist on Asia and 
Africa, who was made reluctant to complain 
about a sudden and excruciating pain in her 
ear by the accounts of revolutionary self- 
sacrifice and courage she was listening to at 
the time of its onset. Perhaps this accounts 
for a kind of studied ingenuousness that ap- 
pears from time to time in her comments. 
[The Chinese “don’t ever seem to get mixed up 
when they talk. . . . They all seem to be born 
speakers and lecturers," the author says (p. 
52), as if they had not said the same things 
in the same way to other foreign visitors and 
to each other in political sessions many times 
before. As a result of the Great Leap For- 
ward, she observes farther on, "the peasants 
became adapted to the industrial process and 
established a closer relationship with the work- 
ing class" (p. 122).] And too much of the 
book consists of verbatim transcriptions of 
stilted talks by her hosts, without sufficient 
analysis to help the texts overcome a triteness ' 
that is not mitigated by the sincerity with 
which they are delivered. 

Nevertheless the book as a whole tran- 
scends both the limits of the experiences the 
author was permitted and the familiarity of the 
form (she was in China in late 1970, well 
before the numerous Americans whose writ- 
ings, made available more quickly in the 
United States, account for this familiarity), } 
on the one hand, and the Westerner's tendency 
to make of China what he needs, on the other. 


" 
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There are a number of reasons for this, not. 


w the least of which is that the immensity of 
‘change and the new possibility of human 
dignity in China cannot be trivialized to the 
level of a tourist attraction, no matter how 
pat the presentation. The author sees these 
somewhat abstract experiences of "liberation" 
as essential to the relzase of energy we associ- 
ate with development. When she does merci- 
fully abandon (p. 135) her injunction to her- 
self to “Be modest,” and simply transmit with- 
„Out interpretation an account of her experi- 
"ence, the author describes China as the 
enormous experiment that it is, the laboratory 
for an attempt to carry out a unique and 
human-centered program for development. 
Particularly in her chapters on industrializa- 
tion, medicine, and women in China, 
Macciocchi portrays effectively the interplay 
of efforts to expand China's resources and the 
determination to ensure egalitarianism in their 
distribution. She seems to appreciate the Chi- 
nese ambivalence to technology, which is 
. essential to great achievement, for example, in 
* space and weaponry, and at the same time has 
the potential to become “a new kind of bar- 
barism," (p. 129), creating hierarchy and con- 
tributing to a politics the Chinese reject. And 
as a Marxist, the author appreciates the vital 
role the Chinese assign to ideology, a subject 
not always given its due in Western books on 
China, as a bulwark against the revival of the 
rejected tendencies. 'This understanding is 
woven into her interesting discussions of 
schools, cultural life, the use of Mao's writings, 
and the pervasive continuing consciousness 


nificance of the Cultural Revolution. 
Nevertheless, with all the author's advan- 

tages in her quest, there remains a feeling that 
something is missing, as with virtually all ac- 
counts of foreigners visiting China. Are we 
wrong to wonder where is the ripple of anger 
disturbing the placid surface of collective life, 
where the cadre who resents being “remolded,” 
the peasant who is offended by the pervasive- 

. hess of politics? Can we do anything more 

* than admit that in this sense the Chinese will 
remain (one winces to say it) inscrutable? 

PHILIP E. GINSBURG 

University of New Hampshire 


The Bolshevik Seizure of Power. By S. P. 
Melgunov. Edited by Sergei G. Pushkarev. 
(Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-Clio Press, 
1972. Pp. 260. $15.00, cloth; $5.50, paper.) 


This is a superb book, published originally 


‘in Russian in Paris in 1953, and now availa-. 


ble in good English translation by James 
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Beaver with excellent editing, bibliography and 
indexes. The abridgment is limited and care- 
fully done to preserve essentials. The original 
Russian title, “How the Bolsheviks Seized 
Power,” describes the precise theme—the cir- 
cumstances and the actions which enabled the 
Bolsheviks to seize and maintain power in 
October/November 1917. The author, S. P. 
Melgunov, was a distinguished historian, and 
an important political leader of the revolution- 
ary era—the head of the People’s Socialist 
Party. 

Melgunov emphatically rejected a determinist 
interpretation of the Bolsheviks’ victory; 
“ ‘October’ was not the realization of ‘Febru- 
ary. Only mistakes of those who were able to 
prevent the seizure of power by the Bolshe- 
viks mads it 'inevitable' " (p. 3). He shared 
Kerensky's view of the importance of the 
Kornilov Affair in undermining the provisional 
government and strengthening Bolshevism, but 
credited the style of Kerensky's response to 
Kornilov with giving much unnecessary sup- 
port to the Bolshevik cause. His book illus- 
trates clearly the lack of defensive preparation 
by the moderate socialists as the Bolsheviks 
prepared their coup, and the strange role of 
Kerensky in preventing the sending of troops 
to Petrograd to regain control from the Bol- 
sheviks once the coup had occurred. Moreover, 
Kerensky’s government was so severely dis- 
credited as to render vain all hope of rallying 
anti-Bolshevik opposition around a scheme for 
its restoration. 

Melgunov evidently believed that only the 
leaders of “revolutionary  democracy"—the 
non-Bolshevik socialists—could have put an 
early end to Bolshevism. Their failure to do so 
is explained by a combination of their own 
errors of judgment and the aggressiveness and 
determination of Lenin. The chief error was 
a tacit assumption, widely shared (even by 
many Bolsheviks), that Bolshevik power would 
not last, an assumption buttressed by reluc- 
tance to initiate armed action against a fra- 
ternal socialist group. Hence the vain pursuit 
of a coalition government in the first days 
after the Bolshevik coup, and, once that hope 
was shattered, the placing of all faith in the 
Constituent Assembly. The strong showing of 
the Bolsheviks in the mid-November Constitu- 
ent Assembly elections merely strengthened the 
reluctance to act against them, and the non- 
Bolshevik socialists drifted helplessly to the 
denouement in January 1918 when the Bol- 
sheviks forcibly dispersed the Constituent 
Assembly. 

There are many remarkable features of the 
book, not least of them the presentation of 
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Lenin, whose ruthlessness and revolutionary 
fanaticism, and whose occasionally irrational 
behavior, are unusually well depicted—often in 
the words of fellow Bolsheviks. Other interest- 
ing points are the degree of spontaneous popu- 
lar opposition to the Bolshevik coup, and the 
amount of simple thuggery used by the Bolshe- 
viks against socialist opponents, as in vandaliz- 
ing the offices and equipment of the opposition 
socialist press in the early days following the 
coup. Perhaps the most striking point made 
about Lenin is his utter lack of inhibition about 
the use of verbal and physical violence, and all 
manner of deceit, against opposition within 
and outside the party, to establish and main- 
tain his monopoly of political power and his 
own conception of the revolution. It is scarcely 
surprising that he won against an opposition 
which “insisted on liquidating the October re- 
volt without repression and was only willing 
to allow ‘noncooperation’ as a means of ob- 
taining this objective” (p. 189). 

Melgunov’s presentation is eloquent testi- 
mony to his scholarly training and commit- 
ment. He is a reliable and perceptive guide 
to the extensive memoir literature on the 
events he describes, and is ever careful to 
indicate the limits of available factual infor- 
mation, He is a sharp critic of Lenin, but he 
is no less critical of Lenin’s erstwhile col- 
leagues. In his presentation, as in the evenis, 
the real heroes are largely obscure figures— 
such as the Bolshevik Lozovsky, a man of 
decency and principle who fought Lenin's 
exclusion from power of the non-Bolshevik 
socialists. But even this remarkable man clung 
to the premier political fallacy of Russian 
revolutionary democracy—that democracy was 
the concern and the right only of socialists. 
‘As Melgunov notes, whatever role the Con- 
stituent Assembly might have played in the 
struggle with the Bolsheviks, even the non- 
-Bolshevik socialists had largely abandoned any 
commitment of principle to that institution. In 
an important sense, therefore, they were with- 
out an effective rallying principle as they 
faced Lenin; they ‘were ideologically disarmed 
before the struggle began. The skillful develop- 
ment of this theme is perhaps the main con- 
tribution of the book. 

HERBERT J. ELLISON 
University of Washington 


Twilight or Dawn: The Political Change in 
India. By Iqbal Narain. (Agra: Shiva Lal 
Agarwala & Company, 1972. Pp. 244. Rs. 
20.) 

Professor Iqbal Narain perhaps ranks 
among the top five or so political scientists 
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in India. In this book, much of which has al- 
ready appeared as articles in various journals, , 
he analyzes the impact of the fourth general * 
elections of 1967 on the Indian political struc- 
ture and examines the tensions and problems 
of transition from one-party dominance to 
multiparty competitive politics, Toward this 
end, he discusses, relying basically on news- 
paper materials, a series of issues bearing on 
state politics, center-state relations, coalition- 
formation, and certain key political roles. 

His work demonstrates a remarkable ability 
to see the essence of a problem amid a heap?! 
of detail, to articulate it expressively and pre- 
cisely, and to generalize from the immediate 
event or case to a wider universe, accompanied 
by a penchant for, and great skill at, cate- 
gorization and classification. The discussion is 
always balanced and level-headed, bringing 
clarity and sanity to the issues of great debate 
in Indian politics. Although the book lacks 
thematic unity, tends to jump from one sub- 
ject to another, and does not deal with any 
issue in depth, it is essential reading for the 
delineation of the institutional issues in Indian ? 
politics in the late 1960s. 

The major theme of the book is that the 
fourth general elections constitute a political 
watershed, marking the end of one-party domi- 
nance and generating another phase which the 
author calls the politics of polarization. In the 
development of this theme, Narain adopts a 
measured and cautious stance but nonetheless 
one that is characterized by a robust though 
unsupported optimism and insistent approval. 
He urges that the new phase of the politics of 
polarization should be treated “as a sort of Y 
protracted middle range phenomenon on the 
continuum of Indian politics which opens with 
one-party dominance, and whose ‘middle’ may 
itself have to undergo several political trans- 
formations by way of its stages of growth 
towards the final state of political equilibrium 
at which the Indian polity may ultimately 
settle down as a democratic system" (pp. n- 
74). 

As a perspective this may be useful, but | 
Narain constantly shifts the grounds for opti-% 
mism and approval. If one-party dominance 
comes to an end, it is considered a desirable 
development for competitive politics; if com- 
petitive politics assumes unsavory forms, it 
may be considered disturbing but is necessary 
for the transition to a new political equi- 
librium; if the Congress party splits, it is seen 
as a necessary step toward polarization in 
Indian politics; and if one-party dominance is. 
restored that too is hailed as a well-deserved’ 
end to the unhappy experience of competitive 
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politics. It would seem that almost anything 
that happens within the Indian political sys- 
“tem can be seen as either desirable or neces- 
sary for desirable ends. 

The key weakness of the analysis, however, 
is its wholesale concentration on political 
epiphenomena. The focus of attention is en- 
tirely political structure, with no reference to 
the underlying economic forces and social 
classes. More important, there is little concern 

k for the ends for which political structure exists 
or ought to exist—social justice, national inte- 
‘gration and political independence. In the 
evaluation of political structure, Narain curi- 
ously apotheosizes differentiation and, flowing 
from it, the liberal-democratic framework, 
especially of the British variety, while he 
denigrates—through neglect—system perfor- 
mance in relation to development. Funda- 
mental to this orientation, I believe, is the 
, author's failure to appreciate the essential dif- 
ference between the political features of 
modernity and the political requirements for 
* modernization, This is unfortunate for Indian 
political studies, because they would benefit 
tremendously if Narain's great analytical skills 
and incisive intellect were also turned toward 
these issues of crucial concern. 
BALDEV Raz NAYAR 
McGill University, Canada 


Area Handbook for Ceylon. By Richard F. 
Nyrop, Beryl Lieff Benderly, Ann S. Cort, 
Newton B. Parker, James L. Perlmutter, 
Rinn-Sup Shinn, and Mary Shivanandan. 
(Washington, D.C.: Foreign Area Studies, 
1971. Pp. 525. $3.50.) 

The intent of this volume, one of a series 
of area handbooks prepared by Foreign 
Area Studies of American University, is to 
assemble and organize a large quantity of in- 
formation on a wide range of subjects relat- 
ing to modern Ceylon. In this, the volume 
seems successful. Although it contains little 
that is new to the social scientist familiar with 
the nation, it can provide a convenient start- 
ing point for the scholar (or other person) 
‘who is commencing study of Ceylon. The vol- 
ume is divided into four major sections: “So- 
cial,” “Political,” “Economic,” and “National 
Security.” The longest, by a wide margin, is 
that titled “Social,” occupying 224 of the 472 
pages of text. The section on “National Se- 
curity” is only 27 pages in length, but is 
probably as full an examination of the police, 
the military, internal security, and crime as 
= exists. The emphasis is on description, giving 
=? to the narrative a rather flat and uninspiring 
quality. Nonetheless, the volume does, overall, 
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seem to capture some of the complexities and 
incongruities of a nation involved in rapid 
social, political, and ideological change. That 
there are some factual errors, misinterpreta- 
tions, and oversimplifications seems less sur- 
prising than that there are so few, given the 
wide range of information crammed between . 
its covers. ; 

A major limitation on the value of the 
volume results from the particular time it was 
written. The research and writing was com- 
pleted in 1970. Although events stand still in 
no nation, the past four years have witnessed 
particularly breathtaking change in Ceylon. 
The adoption of a new constitution in 1972 
rendered obsolete the description of govern- 
mental organization, and indeed outdated the 
title of the volume, for the nation is now offi- 
cially the Republic of Sri Lanka. Other subse- 
quent developments have had far-reaching 
political consequences. The statement that 
"students and youth in 1970 posed no im- 
mediate threat to the incumbent party or to 
the maintenance of public order" (p. 258) 
seemed a reasonable observation in 1970, but 
early the following year an armed insurrection 
of students and youths left at least 1,200 per- 
sons dead and some 14,000 in custody. The 
handbook, in short, can be useful as an intro- 
duction to Ceylonese society, but those using it 
should be alert to many changes, some- pro- 
found, in the intervening years. 

ROBERT N. KEARNEY 
Syracuse University 


Toward Central Government Computer Poli- 
cies. By the Organization for Economic Co- 
Operation and Development. (Paris: Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-Operation and 
Development, 1973. Pp. 215. $4.75.) 


This monograph is the fifth in a series on 
government computer problems issued by the 
O.E.C.D.’s Committee for Science Policy. 
Prior volumes have focused on the implications 
of computer technology for public administra- 
tion, communication, and the privacy problem. 
These issues are necessarily raised in this study 
as well, for it focuses upon governmental de- 
cision making about the structure, content, and 
utilization of public and large-scale private 
data bases. It surveys the state of the art and 
short-term plans of O.E.C.D. member-nations, 
and analyzes their common and divergent ap- 
proaches to data-base development. 

Data banks store a vast array of informa- 
tion—the budgets of governmental agencies, 
trade-flow statistics, and weather reports. This 
volume focuses upon the most nettlesome 
form of data, that organized around individual 
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citizens or private organizations. Government 
file clerks at various levels long have squirreled 
away much of this information. The computer, 
a technological development, simply has en- 
couraged them to convert their files to ma- 
chine-compatible formats. It is an administra- 
tive development, the integration key, which 
makes it feasible to merge these files. Driver's 
license, land and vehicle ownership, tax 
liability, church membership, military service, 
arrest, and voting participation information 
can be merged practically into super files only 
when each citizen or business is assigned a 
unique identification number. This practice is 
currently most advanced in Germany, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands, the committee reports. 
In the United States, the social security num- 
ber has enormous potential in this regard. 
Congress, however, has been vigilant in re- 
sisting the Office of Management and Budget's 
plan to establish a National Statistical Data 
Center along these lines. With the exception 
of England, where the Opposition (whichever 
party it happens to be) also opposes executive 
data-bank proposals, most O.E.C.D. govern- 
ments have enjoyed less resistance to the de- 
velopment of administrative information sys- 
tems. 

With some simplification, these systems can 
be classified into two categories: statistical 
systems, which rely upon integration keys to 
associate data but produce only grouped or 
numerical output; and intelligence systems, 
which store and regurgitate dossiers on specific 
individuals. But without elaborate and costly 
safeguards the former can usually be turned 
into the latter, and both contain information 
that can be reused by persons and for purposes 
far removed from those ostensibly involved in 
its collection. In the United States, the left 
has been concerned about “overt” files on 
public-assistance recipients, those who collect 
unemployment insurance, credit applicants and 
arrestees, as well as “covert” data banks on 
black leaders, political activists, and those who 
have come to the attention of the F.B.I. and 
the LR.S. The right has aimed its guns at 
meddling by the Bureau of Census, which they 
argue has gone far beyond its constitutional 
mandate to count heads. What both groups are 
calling for is what this book is about—policy- 
making concerning the collection, integration, 
use and reuse of data on citizens. 

The report concludes that there are in prac- 
tice three solutions to the problem. Some mem- 
ber governments monopolize the rights to these 
data bases and maintain their own systems at 
the highest level to process them (Finland, 
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Denmark); some attempt to coordinate and. 
contain data base construction and use at the 
ministerial level (France, Holland, Sweden); 
and several pursue anarchistic nonpolicies that 
the committee euphemistically dubbed “partial 
co-ordination” (the United States, Canada). 
‘the latter approach consists of “organizing 
interaction among ADP users rather than im- 
posing decisions on how their systems should 
be developed or operated” (p. 39). While this 
does not mean that anything goes, a lot does: if 
and it is in the partially coordinated coun: ` 
tries that disputes over who has access to pub-? 
Jic and private files, to what uses they may 
be put, and what power people have to review 
the accuracy and relevance of their files’ con- 
tents, have been most prominent. ` 

WESLEY G. SKOGAN 
Northwestern University 


International Population Census Bibliography: | — 
Europe. By the Population Research Center, * 
Department of Sociology, The University of . = 
Texas. (Austin: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Texas, 1967. Pp. 472. ° 
$6.00.) 


t. f; 

Until the recent attention giyen to environ- 
mental variables by state and local policy re 
searchers, the importance of demographi | 
variables for the political system :and publi 
policies has not been generally recognized 
For this reason, census data, in spite of their 
utility and potentially quite low cost to the 
researcher, have not been used. The Interna- 
tional Population Census Bibliographies should ,/ 
further decrease user costs, and this volume on. ? 
Europe should have exceptional utility for: 
persons interested in both cross-sectional and * 
longitudinal analyses of comparative policy re- 
search. f 

The volume presents an annotated bibliogra- 
phy by country and in chronological order of: 
all available published censuses of the coun- 
tries of Europe. This means that knowledge: 
concerning data on not only demographic: 
characteristics but also housing patterns, in- 
come, land ownership, and other politically 
relevant variables is available to researchers. 
Census data are available in many countries for . 
well over 100 years and often on a state, city, ` 
and country basis. For the researcher who t 
needs to include such variables in his analyses, | 
the Bibliographies provide the best available | 
source to indicate what can be found and | 
where. 
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! The Civil-Military Fabric of Weimar Foreign 
` Policy. By Gaines Post, Jr. (Princeton, N.J.: 
* Princeton University Press, 1973. Pp. x, 

398. $16.00.) 

This excellent study will challenge the no- 
tion that the change from Weimar to Hitler 
marked anything quite.so neat as a democracy 
retreating before the mob in accordance with 

A constitutional processes. Professor Post makes 

Aclear that the essential characteristics of the 

late Republic (1930-1933) were those of 
d temporizing, of attempting to compromise with 

' disaster, and, finally, of immobility. As a con- 

sequence, the surrender of an ineffectual re- 

public was merely one more in a series of 
i surrenders. One may wonder whether anything 
'.as neat even as surrender ever occurred. Post 
k does not force upon his narrative a predilec- 

i tion for the sharp break, for what Meinecke 
3 ; called *the caesura," between two distinct eras 
$ in the winter of 1932-1933. It is part of 

Germany's tragedy that contradictory policies 


a eee 


and opposing personalities simply fade into. 


Aone another. Nothing demonstrates this better 
\than the civil-military relations of the Weimar 
‘system: a “paradigm . . » [which] concen- 
trated power. in the executive- departmental 

‘phere and stressed interdepartmental planning 
tp. 189). 
i Dealing with functional relationships more 
‘than with actors, the book does not concern 

: “itself directly with personal vignettes. Per- 

j sonalities, to the extent that they are described, 

emerge from the political maelstrom in which 

K they (often, of course, because they are who 

jthey are) are caught. It is only occasionally 

* that one senses that policies (or relationships) 
5 might arise from character or lack of it. This 

is not necessarily a virtue, but the book there- 

' by avoids one of the risks of historical writ- 

, ing: limning individuals in greater scale and 

sharper outlines than the evidence warrants, or 

'i else blurring an individual's distinctive quali- 

\ ties by suggesting that these were all of an age 

: lor of a condition. Professor Post avoids the 
z Ynow fashionable psychohistory; for this we 

o in his debt. 


a 


This judicious study provides a picture of 
cautious foreign and military policies dictated 
2 more by necessity than by good faith. The chat- 
' acteristic policy approach, as outlined by Post, 
| was one of indirection. Germany embedded 
her international objectives in the policies of 
others; and civilians and military interchanged 
their domestic goals under the rubrics of re- 
» vision, security and stability. 
_ One learns that despite some attachment to 
-lausewitz during the Republic, underlying the 
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relations between the military and the civilian 
was a sense that for Germany war was not 
seen as a “continuation” but as a reversal of 
policy, as an instrument of another policy. 
The "fabric" in the title involves the shared ` 
interest of the Wilhelmstrasse and the Bendler- 
strasse that war not be excluded as a means 
of undoing political settlements. It remained 
for the political side to placate the West while 
both sides planned for revision of the frontiers 
in the East. Revision was a strategic objective, 
linked with security in the East; it was not, 
according to Post, basically a humanitarian 
goal. 

Civil-military relations were not simply in a 
state of equilibrium, but in the state of hetero- 
geneous equilibrium which is at the root of 


‘post-1919 Clausewitz. Each “weight” had its 


own constituencies, guiding principles, coun- 
sels, and powers. This system remained in a 
state of conditional armistice among its sub- 
systems until its legacy of suspicious and 
tainted activities served to embolden all man- 
ner of laughing heirs. As Post demonstrates in ' 
an exceptionally lucid discussion, the fragility 
of the balance was shown not only when the 
civilians and military participated in joint 
planning: the tensions between them carried 
over into and exploited service rivalries. Post 
provides the ingredients of this balance—a 
"conditional definition of 'political leadership' 
and the military's selective obedience to that 
leadership" (pp. 351—352). Party politics and 
a bureaucracy politicized at the top were phe- 
nomena not anticipated by Clausewitz. Thus 
Weimar made explicit a flaw in Clausewitz: 
the assumption of a responsible civilian or 
political component to give direction to an in- 
herently responsive military whose views were 
complementary to the political. 

Military aloofness from politics, to the ex- 
tent it existed, can be explained, Post correctly 
notes, as well by suspicion of the parliamen- 
tary system as by fidelity to Clausewitz. The 
attitude disappears with the ascendancy of 
von Schleicher, whose approach to the parlia- 
mentary system was unabashedly and quint- 
essentially political. Versailles had succeeded in 
making an inner emigrant of the military. The 
military's hostility to parliamentarism, a senti- 
ment it shared with the executive and the 
bureaucrats, then made it a readily available 
inner balancer between the executive and the 
legislature. 

Basic to Post's essay is the realistic Foreign 
Office and Defense Ministry view that, given 
the behavior of the Reichstag, the priority of 
the political over the military should be nar- 
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rowly interpreted as being within the exclusive 
purview of the executive and bureaucracy. 
Especially instructive as to the depths to which 
the Republic had militarily and politically sunk 
is Post’s treatment of the drama surrounding 
Schleicher’s selection as chancellor. 

Gaines Post has laid before us the irony that 
the highpoint of the Reichswehr’s power was 
the selection of the “field-grey eminence,” 
Schleicher, at the very moment he was forced 
to admit the failure of his long dabbling in 
politics. Ultimately all—civilian and military— 
succumbed to the chronic debility which char- 
acterized the Republic. Only the paramilitary, 
it seems, was spared. 

The Weimar system represented a restless 
and laborious balance between a military 
weight which sought to maintain and increase 
Germany's physical force and regain its own 
éclat, and a political weight which sought to 
increase Germany's moral force and freedom 
of action. As the two were inextricably fused 
and reciprocally dependent, the failure of the 
one would require increased energies and 
genius of the other. The last man to attempt 
to maintain this balance was both a politician 
and a soldier. 

Professor Post has written a book whose 
very excellence will rescue it from being the 
definitive work on the topic of civil-military 
relations and German foreign policy between 
the two world wars. He raises too many attrac- 
tive questions and opens too many avenues fcr 
additional research for this to be the proverbial 
last work. And, with the modesty characteristic 
of the good historian, he shies from such 
conceits. 

PETER K. BREIT 
University of Hartford 


Patterns of Australian Federalism. By J. E. 
Richardson. (Australia: Australian National 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 142. $6.00.) 
The decision to establish a Centre for Re- 

search on Federal Financial Relations at the 

Australian National University in 1970 was un- 

questionably wise. One would be hard put to 

find a more critical and permanent area of fed- 
eral study than the way monies are raised and 
allocated between the federal and state govern- 
ments. However, the decision by the Centre to 
publish Professor Richardson’s monograph and 
especially to make it the first of the proposed 
series of research studies to come from the 

Centre was most unwise. Unhappily, it is not 

his best work. First, the title is misleading. The 

104 pages of this mimeographed text largely 

consist of a fragmentary commentary on such 

items as—the legislative machinery of the Com- 
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monwealth Parliament, Commonwealth legisla- 
tive powers and their interpretation, Common- 
wealth-State finances, types of Commonwealth- 
State cooperation, the separation of powers in 
the Commonwealth Constitution, and the vari- 
ous attempts to amend the Constitution. 
Neither the title of these sections, nor the con- 
tent suggests a “pattern,” let alone “patterns” 
of Australian federalism. Indeed the evocative 
use of the title “Patterns of . . ." is too close to 
the box-office eyes of the film distributor who 
gives the title “Sabbatical Lust” to the simple 
story of two small children exchanging a kiss 
at Sunday school. Again, it is surprising to find 
such an outmoded arrangement and treatment 
of the material. One would have hoped that by 
now constitutional lawyers, even if they scorned 
pop-jurisprudence, would have left the style of 
the 20s and conveyed some sense of the close 
politico-legal mix of their subject. 

The teasing question throughout, however, is, 
“Who does the writer intend to instruct or en- 
lighten?” It cannot be the constitutional his- . 
torian, for the historical content is incidental 
and far too slight. Nor can this monograph 
serve any student of politics, for there is little 
of politics, and the very little there is, when it ' 
is not transparently tendentious (e.g. p. 63) 
hardly takes cognizance of the distinction be- 
tween constitutional law and realpolitik. Were 
Professor Richardson aware of the distinction 
he would see no paradox between the readiness 
of the Australian states to complain of the fed- 
eral invasion of their “sovereignty” and their 
continuing tolerance of the power of early im- 
perial legislation to nullify their laws. The first 
belongs to the pressing and permanent reality of 
the struggle for funds; the second is an ana- 
chronism that rarely discomforts them. Again 
this monograph can hardly be of any special 
interest to students of constitutional law. For 
while there are synopsized bits and pieces that 
would not normally appear in constitutional 
law texts (for example, the three brief sections 
baedekering instances of Commonwealth State 
cooperation) the rest is an analytically thin. 
goulash of what is available in more complete. 
and sophisticated studies of Australian constitu- 
tional law. Possibly, the novice federal poli- 
tician who is totally unread in the powers of the 
Commonwealth may find some value in this 
work. For in some respects it is a bit like a 
handy vade mecum to the constitution. Possibly 
too, those who are drawn to constitutional revi- 
sion may find some interest in the writer’s pro- _ 
posals to amend the constitution. For example, 
proposals for the removal of the right of ulti- 
mate veto from the Senate, ways of extendir 
the federal power over economic affairs, su 
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gestions for the revival of the Commonwealth 
Inter-State Commission, changes to improve the 
process of judicial review, proposals to facilitate 
federal taxation on behalf of the States, and so 
on. There is some value in these ideas even if 
they are almost entirely without novelty. But to 
graft these recommendations on to a hotchpotch 
of law, microtonic slivers of history, and sub- 
liminal political messages is not what a research 
monograph should be about. 
Rurus Davis 

Monash University 


Atencingo: The Politics of Agrarian Struggle 
in a Mexican Ejido. By David Ronfeldt. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1973. Pp. viii, 283. $10.00.) 

As I was reading David Ronfeldt's excellent 

study, I thought of Regis Debray's thesis that a 

successful revolutionary process requires the 


: establishment and development of a hard-core 


guerrilla force. But this did not take place in 
the Mexican agrarian struggle. As Professor 
Ronfeldt indicates, revolutionary conditions 
have not existed in Mexico for decades. The 
ejidatarios might have been critical of. certain 
officials and policies, but most of them had a 
deep respect for the government's authority and 
firmly believed in the benevolence of the presi- 
dent. There was no legitimacy vacuum in Mex- 
ico for the ejidatarios of Atencingo. They chose 
to struggle for reform within the established in- 
stitutional system, and if I might modify De- 
bray's terminology, they offered an example of 
a struggle for Reform in the Revolution. 

In his well-documented study, Ronfeldt 
chooses the period from the 1920s to 1969 to 
analyze the causes and consequences of polit- 
ical and economic struggle in Atencingo, a com- 
plex which included a town of 7,500 people, 
one of the principal sugar mills of the country, 
the ejido of Atencingo, the ejido’s fertile cane 
lands and credit society, and eight villages in 
the ejidal system. The author focuses on a long 
series of struggles—often marked by violence— 
among the peasants, powerful economic inter- 
ests, and state and federal government officials 
for control of the ejido's valuable lands and 
production. But rather than a description, Ron- 
feldt offers a comprehensive analysis of agrar- 
ian struggle in Atencingo, crystallized in an ex- 
cellent final chapter, by focusing on the effects 
of the strategic context in which the struggle 
had taken place; the strategies and tactics em- 
ployed by the participants; and. the conse- 
quences of the struggle. 

The strategic context for the ejidatarios was 
in part determined by the allies and opposition 
they had at a given time. Ronfeldt discusses 
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the role of William Jenkins, a former American 
consul who rémained in Mexico for more than 
40 years to amass a fortune. At the time of his 
death in 1963, it was estimated that he was 
worth between 200 and 300 million dollars. It 
was his land that was expropriated to form the 
Atencingo ejidal complex. Jenkins remained a 
powerful figure through his control of the sugar 
mill and the administration of the ejido. He was 
a formidable force in his opposition to any 
meaningful structural reform; exploitation, 
murders and violations of the law were com- 
monplace under his regime. 

Ronfeldt points out that strategically the eji- 
datarios had very little political or economic 
power. On major and many minor issues, what 
happened in Atencingo was determined by de- 
velopments in Mexico City and Puebla (the 
state capital). Such external realities often 
blunted the struggle for agrarian reform. For 
example, the attitude of a new state governor 
or president of the country was of crucial im- 
portance. Presidents Ruíz Cortines and López 
Mateos were more sympathetic to the aims of 
the ejidatarios than was President Díaz Ordaz, 
who was more interested in order than reform. 
The same reality held true for the attitude of 
bureaucrats in governmental agencies, particu- 
larly the all-important National Peasants’ Con- 
federation (CNC). Ronfeldt also feels the 
different perceptions of the government and the 
ejidatarios affected the effort to realize struc- 
tural changes. The former wanted political sta- 
bility and economic development, concentrat- 
ing on sugar cane production; the latter wanted 
local institutional power and agrarian reform. 
They demanded a radical change in the ejido 
structure: diversification of crops, division of 
the ejido, parcellation of ejido land. The gov- 
ernment did allow local institutional power, but 
basic structural reform threatened key political 
and economic interests. This was a major issue 
in the struggle. Ronfeldt explains how the 
ejidatarios utilized a variety of strategies and 
tactics in their effort to demonstrate a com- 
bination of popular support and government 
support. They had to cultivate governmental 
officials; popular support alone was not suffi- 
cient to win concessions. They did succeed at 
times in electing their own leaders to run the 
ejidal complex, but even they broke many 
promises and the ejidatarios were forced to re- 
sort to bureaucratic lobbying, propaganda, di- 
rect action (violent confrontations, work stop- 
pages, building seizures, a march on Mexico 
City). As Ronfeldt indicates, however, the gov- 
ernment effectively employed cooptation and 
control. It utilized the patronage system and _ 
benefitted those who cooperated. Throughout 
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the years the government might react io local 
pressure by conceding local power, but it de- 
nied reform by immersing the ejidatcrios in 
such technical tasks as census, survey end 
mapping. s 

Ronfeldt concludes that the consequences of 
the struggle were a victory for the government, 
to some degree the mill administration, and a 
defeat for the ejidatarios. Ultimate structural 
reform did not take place, although the ejida- 
tarios did receive some general socioeconomic 
progress in their standard of living. The gov- 
ernment retained its power and assured stabil- 
ity under its control. 

David Ronfeldt’s work provides an excellent 
analysis of the interrelationship of politics and 
economics in the struggle for agrarian reform. 
It also raises serious questions concerning the 
promises and performance of the Mexican Rev- 
olution. The book should be of considerable 
value to those interested in comparative institu- 
tions, the problems of developing societies and 
the process or revolutionary change. 

DoNALD L. HERMAN 
Grand Valley State College 


Education and Politics in India: Studies in Or- 
ganization, Society and Policy. Edited by 
Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and Lloyd I. Ru- 
dolph. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvarc Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. Pp. 470. $20.00.) 


The title of this edited volume may raise 
hopes that it will focus attention on one of the 
many important aspects of the relationship be- 
tween politics and education in India. As the 
subtitle suggests, however, the contributions 
are concerned with organization, society and 
policv; topics that seem almost to expand, 
rather than delimit, the book's parameters. 
Though the subject matter of the contributions 
is wide-ranging and diffuse and their quality 
somewhat uneven, the serious reader should 
not be deterred from carefully exploring this 
book for the significant insights and informa- 
tion it contains. Some mapping of its scattered 
resources, however, may be useful. 

The book is concerned for the most part— 
though by no means exclusively—with Indian 
higher education. Its most consistent substan- 
tive focus is the organizational character and 
quality of Indian educational institutions, The 
general theme that engages the attention of 
most of its authors is the permeability of those 
institutions to external political influence. 
Forty per cent of the volume is devoted to 
studies of the political structures and environ- 
ments of three colleges—Presidency in Cai- 
cutta, Muir in Allahabad, and Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental in Aligarh—and two universi- 
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ties—the Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda and Osmania University in Hyderabad. 
Three other chapters explore the influence of 
communal interests and party politics on 
higher secondary schools and intercolleges in 
Faizabad District of Uttar Pradesh, on pri- 
vately-managed schools and colleges in three 
districts of Mysore State, and on primary 
schools managed by panchayati raj institutions 
in Rajasthan. 

The book’s most penetrating and significant 
theme concerns what, in other hands, might be 
referred to as elements in the political cul- 
ture of education in India. Eschewing social 
scientific terminology in favor of an analogy 
deriving from recent developments in biology, 
however, the Rudolphs suggest that the histori- 
cal legacy of educational institutions in India 
“impresses” upon the contemporary educa- 
tional system "certain forms and traditions that 
function rather like a genetic imprint, which 
dictates the further evolution of their insti- 
tutional arrangement, not with the exactitude 
it exercises in a biological organism, but with 
a certain dependability’ (p. 13, emphasis 
added). 

A series of historical themes is developed 
that focuses primarily on university education. 
The reader becomes familiar with the early 
pattern of government subsidization of pri- 
vately-sponsored colleges; the development of 
affiliating universities which functioned not as 
centers of advanced education but rather as 
bureaucratic control mechanisms designed to 
set examinations and maintain standards in 
the colleges; the bureaucratization of profes- 
sors in an Indian Education Service (IES) 
cadre; and the growth of university governing 
bodies that were at once early training grounds 
for Indian competitive politics and heavily in- 
filtrated by governmental representation. 

In a revealing chapter, for example, Irene 
A. Gilbert describes both the conditions and 
traditions that led to the creation of the 
IES and the resulting patterns that shaped sub- 
sequent Indian education. The need for career 
incentives to attract qualified applicants to 
teach at struggling Indian universities was met 
by the establishment of a cadre that supplied 
not only professors but also educational ad- 
ministrators and inspectors. The mixing of 
teaching and administrative roles, the emphasis 
on building civil servants for the Raj end 
gentlemen of character, and the relatively late 
development of professionalization among 
academic disciplines in English universities all 
contributed, Gilbert argues, to the failure to 
develop traditions of academic professionaliza- 
tion that might have withstood the pressures 
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toward bureaucratization to which Indian 
academics have largely succumbed. 

A second chapter by Professor Gilbert on 
three of India’s early privately-managed col- 
leges describes patterns of internal conflict that 
developed in the early twentieth century as the 
nationalist movement politicized students and 
Indian members of the governing bodies of 
the colleges. Carolyn M. Elliotts chapter on 
Osmania details the progressive evolution of 
that institution from an urban and Urdu- 
oriented university to one more responsive to 
public pressures of rural Hyderabadis, and 
subsequently to a major university in the ex- 
panded state of Andhra Pradesh. The theme 
of her study is the university’s efforts to 
maintain key elements of its autonomy in the 
face of increasing challenges from the state 
government. 

The University of Baroda is better prepared 
to resist the threats to the autonomy of its 
academic interests than most Indian institu- 
tions. A unitary, rather than affiliating, uni- 
versity, it has traditions of disciplinary 
autonomy and excellence. Its early links with 
the elites of Baroda were maintained as that 
group established itself in prominent positions 
in both state and municipal post-independence 
politics. The Rudolphs, in a lengthy chapter on 
this university, document the evolution of its 
management institutions in response to the in- 
creasing politicization of its environment. 
They argue, on the basis of extensive data, that 
while the university has resisted pressures for 
the “localization” of its student body, it has 
accommodated demands for "easy access pro- 
fessional and occupational training at more 
modest standards" (p. 237). 

Related features of the genetic imprint 
are drawn on by Harold Gould to explain the 
accelerated exploitation of higher secondary 
schools and intercolleges in Uttar Pradesh by 
local notables as institutional bases for their 
political ambitions. Traditions of the national- 
ist movement leadership'in sponsoring educa- 
tional development and government grant-in- 
aid programs to support private institutions, 
Gould argues, combined in the post-inde- 
pendence period to make such institutions 
both accessible and rewarding bases for parti- 
san organizations. This theme is effectively 
illustrated by case studies drawn from the 
author's field research in Faizabad District. 

In these detailed descriptive studies, and in 
the first three of the Rudolphs' six introductory 
chapters, the reader gains a number of im- 
portant insights into the political and bureau- 
cratic roots of contemporary higher education 
in India. The authors write from the perspec- 
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tive and with the insights of political scientists. 
At the same time, their concern for the intel- 
lectual growth and integrity of Indian univer- 
sities is apparent. Their consequent sensitivity 
to the often conflicting values of the univer- 
sity as an autonomous center of learning and 
the university as an instrument of democratic 
change is one of the appealing features of this 
book. 

The quality of the other studies varies 
greatly and often, it seems, inversely with their 
relevance to the central themes of the book. 
Paul Brass has contributed a very interesting 
chapter on the highly effective political 
lobbying efforts of the revivalist Ayurvedic 
medicine movement. Brass describes how this 
group pressured the central government to 
grant it a large measure of professional 
legitimation and support for a massive Ayur- 
vedic educational establishment. Analyzing the 
internal conflicts that have plagued the move- 
ment in its efforts to develop coherent medi- 
cal practices, Brass concludes that, "The fail- 
ure to develop adequate educational and pro- 
fessional standards in the Ayurvedic colleges 
has meant the production of thousands of new, 
poorly qualified practitioners, if not quacks, 
providing a low quality of medical relief to 
both urban and rural residents" (p. 371). The 
study might more appropriately have been in- 
cluded in a volume on the politics of medicine 
in India, but it makes rewarding reading 
nevertheless. 

The chapter by T. N. Madan and B. G. 
Halbar uses caste and religious data from 156 
privately-managed schools in Mysore to show 
that the students and staff in these institutions 
are disproportionately grouped in schools man- 
aged by members of their own communities. 
Many readers may be less surprised by this 
finding than by the diversity of students in 
these schools: fully 60% of the students 
served by these sectarian institutions are from 
communities other than that of the manage- 
ment of the school they attend. In any case, 
one must share the Rudolphs' skepticism (p. 
88) of the authors’ contention that the social 
composition of these schools is convincing evi- 
dence that they “fail in a crucial manner to 
advance the modernization of the educational 
system and society" (p. 146). 

Iqbal Narain, in a chapter on primary 
schools in Rajasthan, argues that the transfer 
of control over those schools from the state 
government to local political institutions of 
panchayati raj has "infused politics into the 
management of primary schools" (p. 162). He 
cites Legislative Assembly debates as evidence 
for partisan political activities of teachers, 
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political motivations in personnel and distribu- 
tive decision-making, and deterioration of 
standards under panchayati raj. His conten- 
tions are marginally strengthened by question- 
naire data drawn from a sample of 85 re- 
spondents in 2 of the 232 panchayat samitis. 
The Rudolphs, in establishing a comparative 
context for the study, suggest the contrast with 
decentralization in New York City: “teachers 
in Rajasthan are subject to being used or ap- 
propriated by community or partisan interests, 
while teachers in New York . . . seem to have 
appropriated the educational system for their 
own benefit" (p. 90). In attributing this diffe-- 
ence to weaker teacher professionalization and 
bargaining capacity in Rajasthan, they miss 
the key structural distinction: functionally spe- 
cific political bodies such as school boards are 
much more subject to capture by professionel 
interest groups than are general purpose bodies 
such as panchayats. 

Despite the weaknesses and idiosvncratic 
subject matter of some chapters, this book 
does, then, have much to offer. Its first three 
chapters, especially, provide a lucid and ir- 
sightful analytic introduction to the study af 
education and politics in India. These pages, 
and selected portions of the rest of the volume, 
should be read by anyone concerned with this 
subject, and particularly by the scholar inter- 
ested in beginning to fill the many gaps in our 
knowledge and understanding of the complex 
relationship between the political and educa- 
tional spheres in India. 

STANLEY J. HEGINBOTHAM 
Columbia University 


The Heroic Image in Chile: Arturo Prat, Secular 
Saint. By William F. Sater. (Berkeley: Un:- 
versity of California Press, 1973. Pp. 252. 
$10.50.) 


Here is a haunting book and, sadly 
enough, a most timely one for students o? 
Latin America and for Chileans alike. This 
work of an historian is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the taproots of Chilean political culture 
and the impact of historical idiosyncracies or. 
present-day politics. 

All societies develop specific needs and de- 
sires to create heroes in their own image. A 
time of societal crisis, the uncertainties of 
‘change processes, and the ambivalence of 
individual or group response to the challenges 
of the day all tend to focus the societal spot- 
light on the hero. The hero as the martyr, the 
hero as the avenging angel of real or imaginary 
injustices, the hero as the "political saint." On 
May 21, 1879 a Chilean naval officer, Arthuro 
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Prat became a symbol of national commit- 
ment, rejuvenation, and dedication to act and 
to sacrifice. Alas, his sacrificial act was per se 
a meaningless one, the culmination of a 
meaningless battle in a meaningless war. Or 
so would claim the cynics. 

Indeed, Prat’s simple act of heroism had no 
pragmatic basis, nor did it significantly. alter 
the course of Chilean history. What it did, 
though, was to provide a touchstone for judg- 
ing the attitudes and behavior of Chileans of 


later generations. The eminently pragmatic, 


and for a typical latino much too unself-con- 
scious, Chileans became both haunted and 
fascinated by the existential figure of an au- 
thentic if not also enigmatic hero of their his- 
torical consciousness. But just what exactly 
did the image of this naval officer represent 


for Chileans of the past and the present? 


As  Proiessor Sater most convincingly 
argues, the constant resurgence of Prat’s popu- 
larity and his adulation is clearly related to 
the cycles of internal political, economic and 
societal crises Chilean society experienced. 
The anxiety and the uncertainties of the 
processes of change compelled Chileans con- 
stantly to reinterpret the specifics of Prat’s be- 
havioral relevance to their age and their cir- 
cumstances, The hero singlehandedly captures 
the images of nationalism and readiness to 
act instead of debating, and compromising— 
qualities so much cherished by the urban 
chileno. 

These qualities of course directly relate to 
the questioning of one of the most revered 
institutions of political bargaining in Chile, the 
parliamentary system! Time and again Chile- 
ans under the stress of change wondered if the 
endless bickering and the impotence to act in 
the Chilean congress is something that a coun- 
try can really afford. 

Similarly, Prat's image tended to remind 
Chileans that their country in many respects is 
merely nominally independent as long as the 
dominant economic interests in society tend 
not only to link themselves to the outside 
world but also to ape its social mores and con- 
sumption habit. This clearly carries an eerie 
connotation of memories of things recent past. 

The two-year lifespan of the socialist experi- 
ence and the bloody intervention of the mili- 
tary in 1973 all find some explanation in this 
trilliant exposé by Professor Sater. And ex- 
planations also give rise to some nagging 
doubts about decades and volumes of histori- 
cal and political analysis that have dissected 
Chilean political behavior and institutions. 
Were they all to the point in stressing the in- 
herent stability and strength of institutions, 
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the "correctness" of the military’s behavior 
and the relaxed and sophisticated tone of po- 
litical bargaining? I believe that it is in exactly 
this realm that the lasting value of Sater's 
work lies. In light of the implications of his 
exposé, students of Chilean politics will have to 
reexamine some of the basic assumptions we 
now hold about Chile's political culture. Bless 
the strength of the persistent social historian 
who can place the unpleasant reminders of 
the past into the proper conceptual perspec- 
tive for us political scientists! 

For those of us who will have to return to 
our "homework" on analyzing the Chilean 
political system, this volume offers an excel- 
lent documentary and historical backdrop. The 
use of new materials is extensive and the 
bibliographic material included is a most com- 
prehensive one. Professor Sater clearly offers 
us an opening salvo for a “revisionist” re- 
evaluation of many things we assumed as 
given. For that alone his contribution is more 
than appreciated. 

ARPAD VON LAZAR 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 


Burma: A Selected and Annotated Bibliography. 
By Frank N. Trager. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Human Relations Area Files Press, 1973. 
Pp. xii, 356. $18.00.) 

The explosion of publications, documents, 
articles, monographs, and dissertations—has 
confused as much as clarified our knowledge of 
non-Western countries. That Burma, one of 
the world’s least visited states, should yield 
2100 entries in a substantial bibliography is 
a comment on the inflation in quantity of pub- 
lications. Still, the task is incomplete, for 
although the volume includes some 96 dis- 
sertations, it omits all but 50 Burmese lan- 
guage references including the most important 
journals; furthermore all non-Western lan- 
guage sources are excluded. For the researcher 
who uses German, French, and Japanese there 
are other English bibliographic sources noted, 
in addition to a list of nearly 200 Russian and 
other Slavic entries. 

Although there are brief annotations which 
move the novice a step past the titles, there 
is no critical comment to suggest the relative 
importance of material; however, cross-refer- 
encing will aid those who proceed by disci- 
pline. For example, "politics" and "adminis- 
tration" are separate categories in the topical 
index, and authors are indexed both alpha- 
betically and topically. 

The value of Burma for the individual 
scholar may be questioned if a university is 
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nearby, for the price is $18. Most of this ma- 
terial is listed in the Association of Asian 
Studies annual bibliography (which also in- 
cludes Burmese journals), the Cornell and 
Ohio University Southeast Asia (and Burma) 
bibliographies, and the standard Readers’ 
Guide and International Index. The Guide and ` 
Index wil be a means of updating Trager’s 
entries which end in mid-1970. While the book 
is handy, it may be too expensive a luxury for 
any but the most avid researcher, therefore it 
should be purchased by any library with a 
pretense of Asian coverage to assist the indi- 
vidual scholar. 

While scholars have complained about the 
paucity of social science work on Burma, this 
collection reveals a mass of material that ele- 
vates Burmese studies well beyond the "exotic." 
Burma escaped the deluge of third-rate social 
science financed by the Department of Defense 
for Indochina and Thailand. Many of Trager's 
references are of the highest quality, in par- 
ticular the historical research of J. S. Furnivall 
and Gordon Luce which ranks with the world's 
best, while the anthropological research of 
Manning Nash and Melford Spiro is superior to 
most U.S. scholarship elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia. Unfortunately such critical commentary 
is not part of this bibliography. Another gap in 
our knowledge of Burma is revealed in the lack 
of humanistic sources. While Burmese Bud- 
dhism has long fascinated the West, other 
literature has yet to be seriously analyzed. 
Since neither Professor Trager nor any other 
American-born scholar can really use Burmese 
easily, it remains for the next generation of 
students to fulfil! th» promise of "understanding 
Burma" which can only come through a com- 
mand of humanistic studies. 

JoHN BADGLEY 
Institute of the Rockies and 
Cornell University 


Abuse of Psychiatry for Political Repression in 
the Soviet Union. By United States Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary. (New York: 
Arno Press, 1973. Pp. 257. $10.00.) 

This volume of personal testimony and 
documentary materials is a reprint edition of 
the record of a hearing held before the U.S. 
Senate Judiciary Committee’s Internal Security 
Subcommittee on September 26, 1972. At the 
hearing, testimony was offered by the logician, 
poet, and mathematician Alexander S. 
Yesenin-Volpin, of the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity, who has been incarcerated in Soviet 
psychiatric facilities on five occasions as a 
result of his activities as a political dissenter. 
He was permitted to emigrate in the summer 
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of 1972. His final incarceration was prompted 
by his application for a U.S. visa when he 
was invited to an American university to at- 
tend a scientific meeting; his release was 
effected as a result of a protest by ninety-five 
Soviet scientists, most of whom were from the 
University of Moscow and subsequently 
suffered reprisals. 

The bulk of the hearing materials consists 
of documents most of which (eight cases) 
were gathered by Vladimir Bukovsky, himself 
a prisoner, who appealed to Western psychia- 
trists in 1971. There are additional materials 
from samizdat sources, including a report by 
Zhores Medvedev and an open letter by Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn. 

One quarter of the volume deals with Major 
General P. G. Grigorenko who taught at the 
Frunze Military Academy and who is one of 
the more prominent Soviet political dissenters. 
The documents include the text of the speech 
he was to deliver before a Tashkent court in 
defense of the deported and _ persecuted 
Crimean Tatars—one of the activities that led 
to his incarceration. Judged on the basis of 
his own statements and writings, Grigorenko 
hardly appears to be a mentally ill person. Two 
commissions of psychiatrists disagreed in their 
findings regarding Grigorenko. The Tashkent 
Commission, which examined him for three 
hours on August 18, 1969, found him to be in 
good mental health; the other commission, at 
the pliable Serbsky Institute of Forensic Psy- 
chiatry in Moscow, met with him for twenty 
minutes on November 19, 1969 and advised 
that he be incarcerated. Included in the vol- 

„ume are open letters of Mrs. Zinaida Grigor- 

enko describing the abuse and mistreatment 
that he is said to have experienced at the 
Serbsky Institute and in a military prison in 
East Prussia—characterized by her as "slow 
murder." 

The volume contains personal accounts by 
a number of detainees as well as the texts of 
reports of psychiatric commissions, letters, pro- 
tests, and appeals. The official reports and 
other materials provide evidence regarding the 
kinds of "symptoms" of "illness" relied upon 
by some Soviet psychiatrists. These include: 
"behaved with an over-high opinion of himself, 
without any self-criticism,” “obsessive fears 
and persecution mania,” and “reform de- 
lirium." Two detainees were asked why they 
had beards. Some of the alleged acts of deviant 
behavior that led to detainment and incarcera- 
tion include the Red Square demonstration of 
August 25, 1968 (Nataliya Gorbanevskaya 
and Viktor Feinberg), active propagation of 
religious belief (Gennady Shimanov), record- 
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ing one’s philosophical views regarding alterna- 
tives to Soviet rule (Vassily Chernishov), dis- 
tributing one’s own satirical verses (Anatoly 
Ponomarev), attempting to leave the country 
by illegal border crossing (Vladimir Shlesh- 
nev and Anatoly Chinnov), defending General 
Grigorenko (Vladimir Gershuni), “anti-state 
utterances” (Vladimir Borisov), publishing 
abroad (Boris Yevdokimov), and signing pro- 
tests (Leonid Pliushch). 

Soviet psychiatry emerges from these docu- 
ment with a tarnished and compromised repu- 
tation. Hasty examinations and superficial 
"diagnoses" result in excessive use of "schizo- 
phrenia" or "chronic schizophrenia of a para- 
noid type" to describe the condition of de- 
tainees. Able to identify “psychopathic per- 
sonalities” by fiat, certain Soviet psychiatrists 
have become auxiliaries of the security police, 
willingly identifying new “syndromes” that re- 
quire hospitalization. Political “patients” and 
detainees have no means of appealing the de- 
cisions of medical commissions. Injections of 
drugs given to prisoners are often detrimental 
to their health; prisoners are also threatened 
on occasion with being placed among severely 
disturbed patients. The prisoner becomes a 
“cured patient” if he renounces his views. 
The sculptor Mikhail A. Naritsa has sum- 
marized Soviet political psychotherapy very 
succinctly: “The main method of treatment is 
intimidation. The main symptom of healing 
is repentance. The treatment may last as long 
as they wish. One can always say, ‘he is not 
well yet.’” (p. 189). 

The Soviet leaders can undoubtedly provide 
a rationale for these practices. With the con- 
nivance of unethical psychiatrists, political 
dissidents can be incarcerated without a public 
trial or judicial proceeding of any kind and 
cannot challenge the finding of mental illness. 
Dissidents can thus be deprived of the op- 
portunity to speak critically using the political 
trial as a tribune. Dissidents can be given 
debilitating drugs under the guise of “therapy,” 
and it can also be reasoned that the dissent 
movement will be discredited more readily if 
enough of its advocates are certified as “men- 
tally ill” after being silenced by essentially ad- 
ministrative action. 

The materials in this volume make for de- 
pressing reading. Apart from the human suffer- 
ing conveyed in the personal accounts and the 
abuse of governmental authority, there is the 
abdication of professional responsibility and 
abandonment of medical ethics by certain 
Soviet psychiatrists and other medical per- 
sonnel. The personal accounts on psychiatric 
practice and on conditions in Soviet mental 
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hospitals—especially those by Grigorenko, 
Shimanov, and Gorbanevskaya—indicate low 
professional standards. It is a dubious achieve- 
ment to equate political dissent with mental 
disorder. One is prompted to ask: Is this cre- 
ative development of a new tenet of Soviet 
Marxism-Leninism? 

Jonn S. RESHETAR, JR. 
University of Washington 


Laos: War and Revolution. Edited by Nina S. 
Adams and Alfred W. McCoy. (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1971. Pp. 482. $15.00.) 


This volume, published under the auspices 
of the Committee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, offers varied fare in its 30 chapters 
and nearly 500 pages, ranging from thought- 
ful, well-researched essays to trivia. Written 
while the U.S. was deeply involved in the 
raging war in Laos, the book was politically 
aimed at condemning U.S. intervention. This 
theme pervades most of the articles, giving 
consistency to the collected contributions, and 
marks the book as an example of the prodi- 
gious efforts mustered by many young Asian 
scholars to alter U.S. policy in Indochina. 
Despite this admirable effort, it must be noted 
that a number of the essays were perishable 
when first written (for example, “A Liberated 
View of the War: American Businessmen, 
Laos . . . and Beyond"), and even the most 
thoughtfully researched have a measure of con- 
tentiousness which reduces their value for 
those who are searching, as the passions of 
war diminish, for more sober evaluations. 

Several background articles dealing with thé 
land, the people, and the historical develop- 
ment of Laos are very good. Two French 
anthropologists, Condominas and Moréchand, 
offer useful brief ethnographic profiles. John 
K. Whitmore's thoughtful chapter on the Thai- 
Vietnamese struggle for Laos in the 19th 
century illuminates both the historic Viet- 
namese concern over hostile forces manipu- 
lating the upland populations of Laos who spill 
over into the hills of North Vietnam, and the 
Thai concern that the Mekong Valley terri- 
tories bordering Thailand remain in friendly 
hands. These historic observations remind us 
of the importance of a Thai-North Vietnamese 
accomodation on Laos for attaining regional 
stability. A well-written essay by Alfred Mc- 
Coy on French colonialism in Laos from 1893 
to 1945, drawing abundantly upon French 
sources, makes the point that the French 
viewed Laos as a pleasant backwater, and 
shows how little effort they devoted to the de- 
velopment of the country. This light French 
intervention, and the resultant slow pace of 
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modernization in Laos, compared to its Viet- 
namese neighbor, help to explain the slower 
growth of nationalism in Laos. An interesting 
essay by Nina Adams which explores patron- 
client relations reveals how the Lao elite, 
recognizing their weakness compared to more 
powerful external powers, have linked them- 
selves to outside patrons, the French, Japa- 
nese, Thai, Vietnamese, and Americans. As 
this article reaches the contemporary scene, 
however, objectivity fades and the central 
theme obtrudes. Adams suggests that the Viet- 
namese have been good patrons while the 
Americans have been bad for their Lao clients. 
Although it is true, in this reviewer's opinion, 
that the tragic U.S. intervention in Indochina 
has had disastrous effects upon Laos, the 
North Vietnamese intervention has not proved 
an unmixed blessing. Unfortunately, the North 
Vietnamese role is not adequately analyzed 
anywhere in this volume. 

More than half of the book is devoted to an 
evaluation of U.S. intervention in Laos. Two 
seriously researched chapters in this section, 
one by Jonathan Mirsky and Stephen Stone- 
field and the other by D. Gareth Porter, per- 
suasively document and condemn the escalat- 
ing, if clandestine, U.S. role in the conflict. 
Fred Branfman, in a forceful article aimed at 
exposing U.S. mischief in Laos from 1964 
to 1970, diminishes the thrust of his argu- 
ments by trying so hard to minimize the North 
Vietnamese presence in Laos during this pe- 
riod. Most of the authors of this book see little 
distinction between U.S. policy from 1954 to 
1960, when the U.S. manipulated internal 
Laotian politics in favor of right-wing ele- 
ments, and the post-Geneva 1962 period, when 
the centrist tendency of Souvanna Phouma 
was supported. The authors show little sympa- 
thy for Souvanna whom they portray as be- 
coming a bogus neutralist by 1964, joining 
with his former right-wing antagonists under 
powerful U.S. pressure. 

In view of the sympathy of this book for 
the Pathet Lao—Noam Chomsky characterizes 
them in the introduction as the only viable 
nationalist political force in Laos—the section 
on the Pathet Lao is the most disappointing. 
Of a total of six chapters on this subject, two 
are verbatim interviews of à Lao refugee and 
a PL Director of Information in Hanoi, con- 
ducted by Chomsky on flash visits to Vientiane 
and Hanoi, with little background on the 
interviewees and no analysis of their observa- 
tions. Another verbatim interview of a North 
Vietnamese party official, reported by an 
Australian anthropologist, could, like Chom- 
sky's interview of the PL official, be matched 
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by a random selection from translations of 
Hanoi radio at the time. The section is 
rounded out by a translation of a PL peace 
plan, a journalistic account of life in the 
PL zone, and—the most interesting—a short 
memoir of a Vietnamese adviser to Prince 
Souphanouvong in 1945. This thin assortment 
hardly justifies the promise of the subtitle 
that one of the themes of this book will be 
“revolution.” 

Despite its shortcomings, and particularly in 
view of the paucity of literature on Laos, this 
book will reward the careful reader with inter- 
esting information and opinions. 

JOSEPH J. ZASLOFF 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Nutrition Factor: Its Role in National De- 
velopment. By Alan Berg, portions with 
Robert J. Muscat. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1973. Pp. 290. $8.95, 
cloth; $3.50, paper.) 

As political scientists become increasingly 
interested in policy issues arising out of de- 
velopment, works. such as Alan Berg’s The 
Nutrition Factor: Its Role in National De- 
velopment, become increasingly important. 
The discussion and analysis of public policy 
cannot take place in a vacuum. Whether we 
are analyzing the politics of health programs 
in the United States or issues of development 
internationally, we need to have some insight 
into the relationship between the underlying 
technological and biological factors and the 
administrative programs that emerge to deal 
with grave social and economic problems. 

The world problem of food and malnutrition 
is becoming much more pressing. Malnutri- 
tion is widely conceived as an obstacle to na- 
tional development and, especially among chil- 
dren, is a cause of impaired physical and 
mental development, with adverse effects on 
education, productivity, and the working life 
span. Moreover, the complexity of the factors 
involved is such that in the short run, im- 
provements in nutrition may cause an increase 
in birth rates, but in the long run improved 
nutrition may very well turn out to be a pre- 
condition for. effective population control. 

Berg, who prepared this study under the 
auspices of the Brookings Institution and the 
Foundation for Child Development, is a nu- 
tritionist who worked in India on nutrition 
problems and is now associated with the World 
Bank. The discussion, which reflects Berg's 
experience and concern, covers issues ranging 
widely from technology to the politics of nu- 
trition. There are interesting chapters on mal- 
nutrition and development, nutrition and the. 
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population dilemma, agricultural advances, 
problems in education for better nutrition, the 
crisis in infant feeding practices resulting from 
the decline in breast feeding, fortification of 
foods as a solution, the potential contributions 
of private industry and public programs, 
lessons from the Indian experiment, and a 
broad discussion of policy directions and pro- 
gram needs. 

Although only two subsections of chapters 
are specifically labelled as dealing with poli- 
tics—The Politics of Feeding Programs (pp. 
176-179) and Nutrition and Politics (pp. 
192-194) —much of the book deals with issues 
relevant to public policy analysis. The con- 
cluding chapter on policy direction and pro- 
gram needs is particularly provocative. 

The link between American domestic needs 
and foreign policy approaches to food distri- 
bution is very briefly but incisively explored. 
Child feeding programs, for example, are 
described as "politically attractive, for they are 
direct, highly visible, and generally well re- 
ceived" (p. 176). These programs have had 
their origin in “relief efforts motivated by 
compassion, political attraction, and the need 
of affluent countries—primarily the United 
States—to dispose of surpluses" (p. 177). Our 
preoccupation with assuring that the donor of 
food is identified is shown to have caused an- 
tagonism and to reflect in part a lack of under- 
standing of how nations are perceived in un- 
derdeveloped countries. One authority is 
quoted as saying “Some children who have 
learned that their daily school milk comes 
from America have told us that America is the 
name of a cow” (p. 177). 

Berg appropriately notes that in the de- 
velopment of nutrition programs “at a certain 
stage, nutrition problems move away from the 
domain of technology toward the domain .of 
administration” (p. 191). Among the problems 
of administration are issues of budgeting, man- 
agement, logistics, and marketing but also 
political concerns such as resolving conflicting 
interests and promoting support. Another 
political issue is the widespread failure to 
build in adequate evaluation processes in a 
wide variety of public welfare programs. In 
part, reluctance stems from a fear that a con- 
cession of shortcomings in a program would 
jeopardize future funding. 

Implementation of successful nutrition 
efforts is particularly troublesome. Many ele- 
ments are involved including agriculture, 
health, education, and industry. Berg explores 
whether to fix administrative responsibility for 
nutrition programs on an interministerial coun- 
cil, on an existing ministry, or on a separate 
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agency and tends to favor a separate agency. 
Councils, he says, have proven to be inffective; 
and an existing ministry, where nutrition pro- 
grams may be under the control of vested in- 
terests."is unlikely either to give support or 
to have the breadth necessary for an effective 
nutrition program (p. 204). 

Berg's book could not be more timely. With 
a new situation emerging out of recent changes 
in patterns of international food sales and 
problems of new areas of drought in such 
places as Africa, international food and nu- 
trition policies require reexamination. Alan 
Berg's book is highly recommended as a fasci- 
nating study of the relationship of technical, 
organizational, and political problems in de- 
veloping world nutrition policies. It is a major 
contribution to the necessary redirection of 
these policies and programs. 

MARVIN LIEBERMAN 

Committee on Medicine in Society 
The New York Academy of Medicine 


Czechoslovakia Before Munich: The German 
Minority Problem and British Appeasement 
Policy. By J. W. Bruegel. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1973. Pp. xiv, 334. 
$14.95.) 


The Slovak Dilemma. By Eugen Steiner. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
Pp. ix, 229. $13.95.) 

The common theme of both works is not 
just Czechoslovakia, but more specifically the 
nationalities problem of that country. Profes- 
sor Bruegel's book, first published in Germany 
in 1967 under the title Tschechen und 
Deutsche in a somewhat differing version, is 
a logical continuation of Elizabeth Wiske- 
mann's classical treatise of the same title, pub- 
lished in 1938. It not only goes beyond that 
date chronologically, but represents a distinct 
improvement because the author was able to 
draw on diplomatic documents published re- 
cently, including many Czech sources. 

Again, the book is useful in presenting an 
abbreviated but cogent history of Czech politi- 
cal aspirations under Austria-Hungary and a 
lucid exposé of the first Republic's political 
and economic development. On the whole it 
gives a very favorable picture of that experi- 
ment and of President Masaryk's efforts to 
build a state that would be democratic, multi- 
national, progressive, and humane. It points 
out that the German minority was gradually 
being won to constructive cooperation with the 
result that "until 1935 no parliamentary elec- 
tions in Czechoslovakia ever showed less than 
. two-thirds and sometimes as much as four- 
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fifths of the German voters adhering to parties 
with a positive approach to the State" (p. 33). 

In addition to Czechoslovakia's internal de- 
velopment, the author discusses its external 
relations with Germany. Documents subse- 
quently available: from German archives re- - 
veal some interesting facts, such as the con- 
tinued efforts of German envoys to Czecho- 
slovakia to improve relations and to play down 
German nationalist ambitions. Thus, even 
Eisenlohr, appointed in 1936 by the Nazis, 
"confronted with the realities, . . . became 
a kind of advocate of the Czechs in Berlin" 
(p. 151). | i 

British appeasement policy has been de- 
scribed by others, but it becomes even more 
misguided when read in the framework of 
Czech efforts to compromise and “appease” 
the Sudeten Germans. Perhaps one weak- 
ness of the book is that it makes no effort 
to analyze the sources of British behavior at 
that time. Surely the blame could not have 
been attributable solely to Chamberlain and 
his closest collaborators. There are, however, 
interesting sidelights: Vansittart who later em- 
bodied anti-Nazism is shown to have been on 
the side of appeasers of Henlein and Hitler 
before Munich. i 

The book ends, as indicated by its title, at 
Munich. It does not deal with. the final chap- 
ter of Czech-German internal relations—the 
expulsion of three and a half million Germans 
from Czechoslovakia in 1945 after some seven 
hundred years of cohabitation and, only oc- 
casionally, confrontation. 

Steiner's work deals with the other half of 
the country and specifically with Slovak na- 
tionalism. It has the advantage of carrying 
the analysis up to the present, and much of 
the book is devoted to what may be called 
nationalism under communism. It is indeed, as 
Professor Steiner tells us, "a paradox that 
nationalism should have played so significant 
a part in the development of a socialist so- 
ciety” (p. 2). Literature on Slovaks and 
Slovakia is rather meager in the West, and 
Steiner’s brief outline of the position of Slo- 
vaks under Hungary which lasted for almost 
one thousand years, as well as its history from 
1918 when they united with the Czechs in a 
common state (except for the brief existence 
of an independent, or at least separate, Slovak 
state between 1939 and 1945) is very readable. 
His most original contribution to our knowl- 
edge, however, is his description of the role 
of Slovaks since the Communist takeover in 
1948. The author writes from experience as 
an active party member until 1968 when he 
left for England. 
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People may differ about the real significance 
of the Slovak national uprising in 1944 and 
some aspects of it are still a bit cloudy. The 
book does present an interesting account of the 
interplay between the government-in-exile in 
London, the Communist exiles in Moscow, 
certain elements of the Slovak state govern- 
ment in Bratislava and the grass-roots lacal 
underground. 

Perhaps the most suggestive chapters deal 
with the Slovak roots of the Czechoslovak 
Spring of 1968. It may be true that “the 
Czechoslovak Spring of 1968 was preceded by 
the Slovak Spring of 1963” (p. 112), when a 
cultural protest movement erupted in earnest 
in Bratislava. From then on the several 
streams united: in the author's terms: “Slovak 
liberal nationalism and Czech national liberal- 
ism" (p. 120). Gradually the two took more 
distinct shapes: the Czechs wanted more 
democratization, the Slovaks more self-govern- 
ment. The story of an obscure Slovak aparat- 
chik who more or less involuntarily became 
the symbol of liberalization in the person of 
Alexander Dubéek, and the transmutations of 
a prisoner of the Stalinists into a tool of 
Brezhnev in the person of Dr. Husák is well 
told. It is ironic that the only remaining fea- 
ture of the 1968 Spring is the federalization 
of Czechoslovakia and the creation of two 
republics, Czech and Slovak. Even that 
achievement is blurred by the fact that al- 
though the government has been federalized, 
the Communist party is as centralized as ever, 
and perhaps more-so, because the Secretary 
General, Husák, is a Slovak himself. 

Underlying both books is the universal prob- 
lem of integration and separation, especially 
on the ethnic level. Of the two contemporary 
tendencies, that of global fusion and of na- 
tional fission, the latter seems the more preva- 
lent. If nations and nation states have trouble 
sticking together, the cause of global (or re- 
gional) unification does not seem to have 
much chance. 

FRANK MUNK 
Portland State University 


Patrick J. Hurley and American Foreign Policy. 
By Russell D. Buhite. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1973. Pp. xiv, 342. 
$14.50.) 

With the proliferation of historical and 
biographical studies of American diplomacy 
during the Second World War and early Cold 
War it was only a matter of time before his- 
torians turned their attention to Patrick J. Hur- 
ley. As Franklin D. Roosevelt's personal repre- 
sentative to Chiang Kai-shek and subsequently 
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as ambassador to China, Hurley played a prom- 
inent role in the evolution of American policy 
toward China in the critical years 1944 and. 
1945 and was a central figure in the postwar 
recriminations over the failure of that policy. 


‘In this biography Professor Buhite analyzes 


Hurley's role in the "China Tangle" while il- 
luminating the less-known aspects of a career 
as soldier, politician, and diplomat. 

Professor Buhite traces Hurley's life from 
his "frontier origins" in the Oklahoma Terri- 
tory through a prosperous law practice and 
service with the American Expeditionary .Force 
in World War I, to prominence in local politics. : 
His early support for Herbert Hoover led to a 
position as Secretary of War in which role he 
secured national attention for his suppression 
of the Bonus Army March in Washington in 
1932, Exceeding his instructions to protect the 
business district, he directed the Chief of Staff, 
General Douglas MacArthur, to drive the pro- 
testors from the city and destroy their en- 
campments. Criticizing Hurley’s actions, the 
author observes that he misunderstood the 
plight of the veterans, overreacted in his use of 
force, and misled the public by emphasizing the 
radicalism of the demonstrators. The author is 
equally critical of Hurley's role in the con- 
troversy over independence for the Philippines. 
As the chief spokesman against independence, 
the Secretary of War reflected a paternalism 
and nationalism reminiscent of nineteenth cen- 
tury imperialism, leading Professor Buhite to 
conclude that the Oklahoman was insensitive to 
the aspirations of Filipinos and the political 
undercurrents running through Asia. 

In the 'thirties, Hurley returned to his Jaw 
practice, representing the Sinclair Oil Company 
in important negotiations with the Mexican 
government. Although a Republican, he main- 
tained political and personal ties with the 
Roosevelt Administration and, after Pearl Har- 
bor, served as the President's personal repre- 
sentative in the Southwest Pacific, Middle East, 
and Russia. His most important assignment was 
China where he pursued a policy of compro- 
mise and accommodation between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists. Historians have 
characterized Hurley's approach as inflexibly 
anti-Communist. Professor Buhite, in a lengthy 
analysis of the China mission, argues that the 
envoy accepted the need for military unity in 
China and conscientiously pursued accommo- 
dation. He demonstrates that, at least in the 
early months of his tenure, Hurley was neither 
irrevocably committed to the Kuomintang nor 
particularly anti-Communist and rightly ob- 4 
serves that the policy of support for Chiang 
Kai-shek refiected the exigencies of war and 
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the personal preferences of both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

An envoy, however, is more than a passive 
instrument of policy; his reports and recom- 
mendations often determine policy. This was 
Hurley’s greatest failure and the source of his 
celebrated feud with the young China special- 
ists on his staff who sought to reverse the open 
ended commitment to Chiang’s regime. In his 
attempt to be fair the author obscures the fact 
that Hurley’s suppression of his staff was, at 
best, impolitic and, at worst, a scandalous abuse 
of his responsibility to analyze objectively the 
political situation in China. The author’s criti- 
cism of the foreign service officers for bypass- 
ing the ambassador and ignoring established 
policy is rather gratuitous given the facts that 
events demonstrated the bankruptcy of the es- 
tablished policy and (as both Barbara Tuchman 
and John Paton Davies have written) that Hur- 
ley abused his staff, refused to consu:t with his 
specialists, and rejected contrary advice and 
information. 

In general, Professor Buhite offers an in- 
formed and objective analysis of a rather enig- 
matic figure, and his research reflects extensive 
use of the Hurley papers and other archival 
sources. This is a competent biography and a 
useful addition to the literature of recent Amer- 
ican diplomacy. 

DaviD J. ALVAREZ 
St. Mary’s College of California 


Russia in the Caribbean, Part One. By the Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Studies. 
(Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University, 
1973. Pp. 36. $1.00, paper.) 

This monograph, based on a Caribbean con- 
ference held in October, 1971, under the aus- 
pices of the Center, is primarily of a prescrip- 
tive nature, which consists of a set of policy 
guidelines. The panel suggests that the postwar 
era of American predominance came to its end 
in late 1960s when the Soviet Union acquired 
an “effective and credible” second-strike cap- 
ability and began to launch an active diplomatic, 
military and economic expansionist policy 
throughout the Third World. In the Caribbean, 
this policy is spearheaded by a naval expansion, 
carried through two distinct but interrelated 
strategies. The Soviets attempt to improve the 
strategic balance through the deployment of a 
nuclear submarine force out of Cuba against 
the soft underbelly of the U.S. strategic defense 
system. What alarms the panelists more than 
this, however, is a 20th-century Soviet version 
. of gunboat diplomacy, a policy aimed at in- 
fluencing the general political environment of 
the area by diplomatic overtures, naval demon- 
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stration, anti-American propaganda, and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Against these perceived realities, the panel 
suggests several policy guidelines, which may 
be characterized as a revised version of the 
Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. 


. According to the panel, the U.S. should (1) 


stiffen her reaction to the Soviet expansion by 
resisting hostile communist and other anti-U.S. 
regimes; (2) seek an "understanding" with the 
Soviets for the mutual scaling down of naval 
activities in the Caribbean and the Black Sea; 
(3) normalize the U.S.-Cuban relations through 
a negotiated settlement of outstanding problems 
and reintegration of Cuba into the Hemisphere 
system; and (4) observe a conditional non- 
interventionist policy provided that a Caribbean 
regime does not receive a direct support from 
the hostile military power or attempt to subvert 
a pro-American regime. Such a noninterven- 
tionist policy, it is proposed, should apply to a 
regime which may adopt a different political 
system or ideological orientation "as long as 
they play a constructive role" (p. 22). 

The gist of the policy recommendations is 
the proposal that the U.S. maintain a policy of 
nonintervention against any indigenous political 
movement which does not solicit Soviet 
politico-military support. This approach, it is 
said, is necessary to accommodate, rather than 
resist, rising nationalism. Yet it must be under- 
stood that the new nationalism is essentially an 
economic movement directed against nonindig- 
enous economic forces, i.e., the United States 
private investors and traders as well as their 
local economic allies. Favorable responses to 
Soviet overtures by the new nationalists are 
natural consequences of the détente and their 
desire for economic sovereignty, a condition 
which would easily render the panel’s the- 
oretical differentiation either impractical or 
incredible. 

Hoon M. CHUNG 
Illinois State University 


The South West Africa/ Namibia Dispute: Doc- 
uments and Scholarly Writings on the Con- 
troversy Between South Africa and the 
United Nations. By John Dugard. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1973. Pp. 
584. $28.50.) 

John Dugard, advocate of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa and Professor of Law 
at the University of Witwatersrand, has put 
together a work of nearly 600 pages dealing 
with the South West Africa/Namibia dispute. 
Although he provides a capsule description and 
a brief history of this rich, sparsely populated 
territory, the central thrust of the book is an 
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extensive analysis of its history since South 
West Africa became a mandate under the 
League of Nations. 

Carefully weaving official documents and 
scholarly writings, Dugard covers the political 
and legal developments from that time to the 
present, ending with his personal suggestion 
for a resolution of the dispute. His conclusion 
is straightforward enough: “If the parties in- 
volved are genuinely concerned about self- 
determination and the best interests of the 
people of South West Africa, or Namibia, 
rather than the promotion of their own ideol- 
ogies, this [a joint UN/South African spon- 
sored plebiscite] surely is the best course” (p. 


542). Dugard is most eager that this plebiscite . 


be “free,” and he calls for a series of stipula- 
tions, including the freeing of all Namibian 
political prisoners and their forthright partici- 
pation in the plebiscite (which would be held 
one to three years in the future in order to 
ensure maximum understanding of the choices 
by the electorate). : 

The South West Africa/ Namibia Dispute is 
comprehensive but not complete and a South 
African cast inevitably creeps into some of the 
analysis. Is the dispute really “the international 
cause célébre of the century" (p. xi)? Do the 
Khoi Khoi and San people have to be referred 
to as the Hottentots and the Bushmen? Does 
not the author's reliance on scholarly and offi- 
cial documents automatically undercut the posi- 
tions of the Ovambo People's Organization and 
the later South West Africa People's Organiza- 
tion? Would the South African government 
really accept the prerequisites of a "free" pleb- 
iscite? 

Still, when all is said and done, there is a 
great deal of material here, most of it well pre- 
sented. Subsequent scholarly work in this area 
will have to wrestle with its conclusions and 
analysis, even though other authors may want 
to challenge many of its conclusions and its 
overemphasis on official sources. 

CHRISTIAN P. POTHOLM 
Bowdoin College 


Religion and Soviet Foreign Policy 1945-1970. 
By William C. Fletcher. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 179. $11.25.) 


Professor Fletcher seeks to survey an aspect 
of Soviet foreign affairs previously neglected, 
"the role of religious organizations and in- 
dividuals in Soviet foreign affairs" (p. 1). 
Religion's primary role, he avers, has been in 
molding public opinion abroad, image-building, 
and the "development and use of a vast array 
of non-propaganda activities designed to elicit 
a favorable reaction to the USSR, whether gen- 
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erally or in specific matters" (p. 2). Such a role 
has been essentially marginal in terms of the 
entire array of Soviet foreign policy activities. 

The main success of religious activity abroad 
has been in the exploitation of the peace issue, 
particularly during the Korean and Vietnamese 
conflicts when Western opinion was receptive 
to such appeals. Fletcher describes this process 
in his chapter on the Prague Christian Peace 
Conference, a meeting in which a combination 
of an issue with broad appeal to many circles 
of society, a parallel Soviet policy goal, and an 
absence of direct Soviet involvement or dicta- 
tion redounded to the Soviet Union's benefit. 
How much the CPC strengthened Soviet influ- 
ence on the peace issue is left vague. 

Fletcher is most satisfactory in describing 
philosophical antinomies between Soviet po- 
litico-religious mechanisms and religious doc- 
trines abroad and analogous dilemmas at home. 
Islam, he contends, reduces distinctions be- 
tween the sacred and profane, and even a Com- 
munist atheist from Soviet Central Asia may 
enjoy advantages in the Muslim world of the 
Middle East because in the Muslim tradition, 
the political-religious linkage is an advantage. 
The Muslim emphasis on social justice and the 
"righteous society and state" offers advantages 
to a power emphasizing these themes. Bud- 
dhism, on the other hand, is pessimistic about 
temporal existence and lacks an ethic of social 
improvement. This makes difficult any applica- 
tion of "broad theories of social aspirations" 
(pp. 74, 82). (Adda Bozeman's pioneering 
work on multi-cultural approaches to interna- 
tional law also exemplifies this type of anal- 
ysis.) 

Fletcher's discussion of the philosophical- 
political dilemmas of church and regime is also 
cogent. He asxs how the Soviet regime can use 
religious themes and benefit from religious in- 
struments abroad without strengthening re- 
ligion and religious-based nationalism at home, 
and points out that the Islamic emphasis is par- 
ticularly pertinent in this connection. How can 
the Russian church assist the regime’s foreign 
policy purposes abroad, ostensibly to assist in 
the preservation of its slim institutional struc- 
ture at home without undermining any remain- 
ing vestiges of independence or weakening its 
domestic base of support? How can it desire 
simultaneously to promote certain values and 
support regime foreign policy goals and survive 
a crisis like Czechoslovakia, particularly where 
brethren in Eastern European churches are 
involved? The dilemmas of "concordat" politics 
are not unique, of course, to the Soviet system, 
but the “contradictions become more acute” in 
a regime that officially proscribes religion. 
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Fletcher’s command of his subject is less ap- 
parent in his discussion of specific questions of 
foreign policy and international relations, partly 
because of the inevitable difficulty in defining 
“influence” abroad. Thus, “influence” is at 
times reduced to the negative goal of using 
religious themes and organizations abroad with- 
out suffering undue disabilities from simulta- 
neous religious persecution at home. There is 
also the ubiquitous “image building.” Fletcher’s 
description of the “continuing penetration of the 
Middle East” as one of the “most spectacular 
successes of the post-Stalin era” (p. 68) can 
hardly be accepted without qualification. The 


Soviets seem to be as much “the hunted” as. 


"the hunter," alternatingly beguiled and be- 
deviled by the Middle East “sub-system.” Nor 
can one accept his sharp distinction, between 
“the actual situation” and “the current ideolog- 
ical assessment” in describing Soviet studies on 
Muslim areas before the middle 19503 (p. 73). 
Is there truly a "value-free," “objective” anal- 
ysis of the Middle East, or was the Soviet anal- 
ysis simply marred by ideological distortion? 
Fletcher offers no guidance on this question. He 
concludes that the Church deserves a share of 
the credit for helping to build a more favorable 
image of the USSR in the West (p. 95) without 
saying why it deserves such plaudits. 

The work will be of value to students of 
Soviet "church-state" relations who have also 
benefited from Professor Fletcher's other 
works. It has something of interest to say on 
the "clash of cultures" question and contains 
some interesting observations on Soviet rela- 
tions in Eastern Europe and the church role 
there. For those concerned with Soviet policies 
in the Third World, especially the Middle East, 
the work will be of less value, and it does not 
add much, in my opinion, to our existing store 
of knowledge about Soviet relations with the 
West. 

RoGER HAMBURG 
Indiana University at South Bend 


Confrontation and Accommodation in Southern 
Africa: The Limits of Independence. By Ken- 
neth W. Grundy. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1973. Pp. xxi, 360. 
$12.50.) 

If in the aftermath of the Portuguese coup 
of April 25, 1974, Mozambique becomes inde- 
pendent under a black government, will there 
be a domino effect in Rhodesia, Angola, 
Namibia, and eventually South Africa? Could 
an independent Mozambique afford to stop the 
export of its labor to the Witwatersrand, deny 
to Transvaal rail traffic the port of Lourengo 
Marques, and do without South African tour- 
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ists? With the fall of white Rhodesia, is it likely 
that the Western powers will move toward an 
even more overt support of South Africa than 
now exists? What are the strengths, the weak- 
nesses, and the prospects of white domination 
in southern Africa? 

Professor Grundy's book contains a good 
deal of data pertaining to these questions. The 
author believes there is an urgent need to un- 
derstand southern Africa's "inherent potential 
for violence" (p. xi) and the dangerous in- 
volvement of states outside the region. The 
final two pages of his concluding chapter ex- 
press both “pessimism and optimism" about 
the future of white domination (pp. 300—301). 
This discussion begins with the judgment that 
“the situation, currently, is moving in a direc- 
tion beneficial to the white governments,” but 
after an appropriate warning that “over-pes- 
simism” may be “as unwarranted as was the 
euphoria” of the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
Grundy concludes that "the southern African 
sub-system seems to be, for many reasons, a 
fundamentally unstable one." 

There is much to praise in Grundy's skillful 
and comprehensive work, the first book-length 
survey by a political scientist of the southern 
African regional subsystem. The book should 
also be of interest to political scientists who are 
engaged in developing systemic theory in their 
study of international relations and "regional 
sub-systems," a term which Grundy prefers to 
“ ‘subordinate’ state systems.” 

But if it is fair to judge the book as an 
analysis of the strengths, the weaknesses, and 
the prospects of white domination in southern 
Africa, the book is a disappointment. For this 
I blame the author’s preoccupation with 
systemic theory. In seeking conceptual clarity, 
he focuses on the region and the discerning of 
intraregional patterns. In analyzing his data, he 
asks how a particular “patterned interaction” 
fits into the currently functioning subsystem, 
and describes and categorizes it, rather than 
asking how the data bear upon the survival of 
white domination. The domino theory, for ex- 
ample, is referred to, but its validity for south- 
ern Africa is not directly examined, although 
Grundy is not averse to futurology, as shown 
in his Guerrilla Struggle in Africa (1971). 
For the most part, despite identification of 
trends, the book is curiously static. 

Indeed, one wonders how useful is the focus 
on the region since it excludes the giving of 
important attention to (among other extra- 
regional actors) the United States, Britain, and 
other Western powers that support the white- 
governed states of southern Africa. Focusing 
on interstate relations within the subsystem also 
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underplays the importance of the political and 
economic structure of power within each state, 
and the probable effect upon that structure of 
major changes outside it. 

Over half of the concluding chapter (and 
much of the theoretical appendix) is concerned 
with problems of defining the southern African 
“border,” “membership” in the subsystem, and 
criteria for delimiting it. Fortunately, Grundy’s 
realistic good sense enables him to surmount 
his theoretical preoccupations. For example, he 
recognizes the sterility of the “boundary” issue, 
noting that in southern Africa policies and not 
boundaries lead to conflict. The book itself pro- 
ceeds from the outset, though somewhat 
apologetically, to define southern Africa “arbi- 
trarily . . . in broad geographical terms” (p. 
xiv): South Africa and Namibia (South West 
Africa); Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) ; the Portuguese 
territories of Angola and Mozambique—all 
ruled by whites—and the black-ruled states of 
Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, linked to 
South Africa in a customs union; the Malagasy 
Republic (Madagascar); and (north of the 
Zambezi) Malawi, Zambia, Zaire, and Tan- 
zania. 

Grundy is keenly aware of the difficulties 
facing the researcher whose interest is southern 
Africa. Although concerned that his study may 
be “less than methodologically rigorous, at least 
in terms of modern political science,” he points 
out that “the unavailability of comparable over- 
time data” makes an eclectic approach neces- 
sary (p. 303). One may add that adequate field 
work is also difficult to accomplish, and access 
is sometimes impossible (for example, to South 
Africa, which denies visas to some American 
academics while the United States grants visas 
to all South African academics who apply). 
Grundy gathered data during visits to southern 
Africa, including South Africa, in the late 
1960s. ‘Through careful use of press and docu- 
mentary sources, his writing is generally up-to- 
date. One lapse is the lack of recognition of 
Botswana's mineral wealth and potential for 
development. 

Of particular interest is his description of 
South Africa's economic hegemony and dy- 
namic thrust into the region. Based upon this 
are economic, transport, military, and diplo- 
matic networks—and flows of labor—that 
serve largely to bolster the status quo and to 
place constraints on neighboring black states. 
The book also describes the international rela- 
tions and problems of guerrilla activitv, the 
generally futile efforts of a few black states to 
*build bridges," and South Africa's so-called 
*outward-looking" policy toward black Africa. 
This policy, now in decline, is well described as 
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one that strengthens apartheid by sowing con- 
fusion among some African states, improving 
South Africa's image among Western policy- 
makers, and encouraging wishful thinking 
among South African whites. 

Southern Africa deserves higher priority, in- 
cluding scholarly priority, in the United States. 
It is hoped that Professor Grundy's book will 
contribute to redressing the balance. 

THOMAS KARIS 
City College of the City University 
of New York 


The Dominican Intervention. By Abraham F. 
Lowenthal. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1972. Pp. 246. $10.95.) 


The international crisis which resulted from 
the revolution and near civil war in the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1965 was quickly over- 
whelmed in the minds of many scholars and 
policy makers by the simultaneously escalating 
developments in Vietnam. Few scholarly book- 
length treatments have appeared, though ar- 
ticles and chapters of books have been numer- 
ous. Now a slender volume has come from 
Abraham F. Lowenthal, who lived in Santiago, 
D.R., throughout the entire crisis period and 
thus developed numerous resources unavailable 
to others. 

Lowenthal has chosen to make a case study 
of the process of foreign policy making up to 
May 3, 1965, a date when the intervention in 
the revolution by the U.S. became a full-scale 
military as well as political operation. Within 
its limited scope (a matter to which we shall 
return), the work is on the surface a balanced 
and insightful presentation of valuable histor- 
ical data, and a very fine analysis of the process 
which produced the U.S. intervention, in which 
Lowenthal sheds much new light on develop- 
ments in both Santo Domingo and Washington. 
Beneath the surface, however, lurks a problem 
of methodology common to many studies of 
decision-making in national security affairs: the 
use of many private and secret documents and 
interviews without attribution, and in some 
cases without any identification. 

Of about 150 persons interviewed, some of 
them intensively, eleven refused even to be 
listed in the appendix, and most of the others 
talked on a “background” basis. What the 
author refers to as “a great deal of written ma- 
terial" (p. vii) is paraphrased and unidentified 
as well. Lowenthal comments that this approach 
was "the price for obtaining a great deal of 
previously unavailable information" and one 
the reader will have to share. He is aware of . 
the consequerces and issues that this raises, 
and assures us that he gave much thought to 
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the problem, especially after reading Theodore 
Draper’s essay on the subject. The author 
states, however, that he must stand by his 
original commitments. The problem, therefore, 
remains fundamentally unresolved. 

Lowenthal minimizes its effects by judi- 
ciously balancing conflicting points of view and 
by his use of such terms as “reportedly” and 
“apparently” as signals to the readers. The au- 
thor, however, is not primarily a journalistic 
reporting an "inside" story, but a scholar pre- 
senting a book with a thesis which belongs in 
the realm of science. His colleagues are ulti- 


‘mately unable to determine the validity of that 


thesis without access to much of the data upon 
which it was based. Since Lowenthal restricts 
the thesis to the Dominican situation and makes 
no claims about its applicability to analogous 
situations, the problem is further amplified. 

Assuming that the data presented are as com- 
plete, balanced, and objective as possible (they 
certainly appear to be, based upon their rela- 
tionship with information already known and 
their own consistency and coherence), we may 
then consider the author’s hypotheses concern- 
ing the foreign policy-making process. He be- 
gins his analysis by pointing out the weaknesses 
of the three prevailing schools of thought: the 
“official,” the “radical,” and the “liberal.” Their 
common and most fundamental failing is reli- 
ance upon a “rational policy model” which 
evaluates actual behavior in terms of clearly 
stated and understood goals. In summation of 
his own thesis, Lowenthal states that actions are 
shaped by “perceptions and information, by 
priorities and procedures of different actors in 
the policy-making process, by bargaining and 
politics, by external pressures and internal 
strains, by conflict resolution and consensus 
building. Competition, compromise, coalition, 
and confusion combine in uncertain ways to 
produce occurrences we term foreign policy” 
(p. 149). 

Lest we infer that he concludes that no real 
thesis is possible, ie., that neither rules nor 
predictability apply, the author quickly adds 


. that the actions in the Dominican case were 


the result of a definite pattern of attitudes, 
processes, and behavior with fundamental and 
identifiable causes. He points out three: (1) a 
set of assumptions about the environment, in 
this case the location of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the character of its political and military 
leaders, the threat of a "second Cuba," and the 
undesirability of obvious intervention in the 
internal affairs of a Latin American republic; 
(2) a "tendency to decide as little as possible 
at each stage of the crisis and to postpone diffi- 
cult choices" (p. 157); and (3) a tendency to 
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*act on the basis of extremely optimistic ap- 
praisals. and predictions" about the situation 
(p. 159), meaning the position of our "friends," 
of course. These factors conspired to result in 
the massive intervention which came four days 
after the crisis began. 

The thesis and its probable applicability to 
other crises seem almost beyond question. I can 
even see its relevance to understanding the be- 
havior of the Nixon administration in the 
“Watergate” situation. While its very simplicity 
is a mark of its validity, some will argue that it 
lacks theoretical substance and rigor, or that it 
explains nothing because it attempts too much. 
Certainly the thesis quite properly accounts for 
much uncertainty and unpredictability about 
specific actions in this or analogous cases. It 
would seem, however, that scholars utilizing the 
thesis will be able to discuss probabilities of 
certain courses of action, and to understand 
why some events do or do not occur. The ques- 
tion still open concerns the balance between 
predictable and unpredictable factors in any 
theory of political behavior. 

A final criticism, however, relates to the 
problem of the data. The limitation on the 
period covered leaves the vast number of sub- 
sequent developments untreated, and thus un- 
related to the author's thesis. This is especially 
regrettable in the case of this crisis about which 
much remains unknown, and about which 
Lowenthal seems to have much new informa- 
tion. Those of us who are Latin Americanists 
or students of international politics, and who 
have focused on the Dominican crises and the 
many actors involved in its eventual settlement, 
would have to agree that, as good as the data 
available from documents and other books are, 
Lowenthal’s treatment of the subsequent de- 
velopments would have been very useful. 

N. Gary HOLTEN 
Florida Technological University 


China and America: A Bibliography of Interac- 
tions, Foreign and Domestic. Compiled by 
James M. McCutcheon. (Honolulu: Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Press, 1972. Pp. 75. $4:50.) 
Professor McCutcheon’s bibliography vastly 

underrates the existing knowledge of Sino- 

American relations. It is a disorganized mixture 

of antiquated and recent or still useful works. 

Frequently an author's major contributions are 

omitted and some minor article cited. Basic 

monographs published years ago are listed as 

“unpublished doctoral dissertations." Topics 

vital to an understanding of Sino-American re- 

lations are ignored, and no effort is made to 
relate Sino-American relations to the world and 
domestic events of which they were essentially 
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an integral part. The most positive feature of 
the bibliography is its strong emphasis on 
Chinese communities in the United States. But 
here it suffers from competition in a field of 
great current popularity in which many similar 
bibliographies are being produced. 
DoRorHY BORG 

Columbia University 


Conflits et Coopération entre les Etats, 1971: 
Prélude à un nouvel ordre international. 
Edited by Jean Meyriat. (Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1973. Pp. xiv, 285, 63 F.) 

In this volume, produced by the highly re- 
garded Centre d'études des relations interna- 
tionales of the Fondation nationale des sciences 
politiques, thirteen French scholars have con- 
tributed a wide array of essays that are linked 
by the common purpose of analyzing the 
mechanisms of either a major and recent epi- 
sode in international relations or the behavior 
and motivation of a leading protagonist. Al- 
though the authors largely confine their an- 
alysis to events of the year 1971, the editor, 
Jean Meyriat, justifies this on the grounds that 
1971 marked a watershed between the dom- 
inant postwar bipolar: East-West pattern of 
international relations and a new international 
order of multipolarity and North-South con- 
flicts. The claim of special significance for 1971 
merely indicates another candidate for the title 
of "transition" year, a designation awarded and 
contested annually since at least 1963. None- 
theless, the current configuration of interna- 
tional relations does differ in significant respects 
from the dominant postwar pattern, and M. 
Meyriat can point to major developments in 
1971 which constituted important shifts; the 
admigsion of China to the UN and the begin- 
nings of a thaw in US-Chinese relations, major 
changes in US foreign policy, Britain's success- 
ful negotiations for entry into the European 
Communities, Brandt's Ostpolitik, and events 
in South Asia. : 

Each of the contributions has been prepared 
specifically for this volume: despite the diver- 
gent perspectives of the authors, most of the 
selections—all in French—are very high in 
their quality of description, explanation or an- 
alysis, and some of them are provocative. Jean 
Meyriat, who is Director of Research at the 
Fondation, notes in his introductory essay the 
prevalence of major international conflicts in 
areas formerly under colonial domination and 
then concentrates on the increased relevance of 
the North-South conflict. He justifies his an- 
alysis by stressing the growth of US-Soviet 
solidarity and finds that the two superpowers 
share a common interest in extinguishing local 
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wars or at least in preventing their spread. But 
Meyriat’s assumption is incomplete, since it 
does not take sufficient account of other in- 
terests to which the US and USSR accord 
higher priority (cf. Soviet behavior in the Mid- 
dle East prior to and during the October 1973 
war). 

One of the most provocative essays is that of 
Marcel Merle, whose thesis is that a new world 
equilibrium is leading to a heightening of in- 
ternal tensions and a crisis of the nation-state. 
In particular, Merle sees three sets of interna- 
tional pressures—national rivalries, transna- 
tional movements, and global environmental: 
constraints—all tending to paralyze national 
leaders’ power of decision. While Merle gives 
excessive credence to the “Report from Iron 
Mountain” on the difficulties of coping with 
peacetime, he does provide convincing argu- 
ments about the dangers of defensive, national- 
ist, and isolationist reactions as each of the 
developed states tries to protect itself from 
international resource, economic, and mone- 
tary constraints. In essence, the decreased sali- 
ence of Cold War tensions has allowed internal 
problems to become more manifest; whether 
the consequences may be as grave as Merle 
fears is another matter, but his is a broad- 
gauged and provocative essay. 

Another contribution, that of Manuela Semi- 
dei, provides a useful foreign perspective on the 
Nixon Administration’s foreign policy. Semidei 
is critical of President Nixon for denouncing 
isolationism, yet taking unilateral acts reminis- 
cent of 1930s isolationism, and she notes effec- 
tively that moral and political irresponsibility 
can isolate the US as much as any putative : 
unreliability. The virtue of Semidei’s analysis 
lies in her focus upon the US problem of ra- 
tionalizing its foreign policy with the lessening 
of its global anti-communism; certainly this 
helps to explain why bridge-building to the 
USSR and China has sometimes coincided with 
a worsening in allied relationships. 

Of the remaining essays, several provide in- 
cisive and highly detailed analyses of individual 
conflicts. C. Tirimagni-Hurtig offers a skilled 
and well-written contribution on “The End of 
Equilibrium in South Asia: The India-Pakistan 
War and the Victories of Mrs. Ghandi,” in 
which she rebuts the idea of Indian expansion- 
ism and stresses the self-defeating nature of US 
policy in the region. Pierre Gerbet and Fran- 
Coise de Ja Serre contribute detailed, balanced 
and useful discussions of Britain and the 
European Community: Gerbet's, an analysis of 
the negotiations of 1971; de la Serre's, a dis- 
cussion of the British domestic setting. The 
book also contains an excellent chapter on 
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South America (by Alain Rouquié), a discus- 
sion of French foreign policy (Roy Macridis), 
and essays on the admission of China to the 
UN, the Soviet role in the Third World, ten- 
sions in the Arab world, details of the Berlin 
accords, and a striking set of geopolitical 
graphs. 

Any generalization about this collection must 
be limited because of the divergent subject mat- 
ter. The editor’s contention that the authors 
share a common conviction that it is possible 
scientifically to analyze contemporary social 
and political phenomena is neither developed 

‘nor demonstrated in the individual chapters. 
Nonetheless, and despite the fact that some of 
the analyses have been outdistanced by events, 
the contributions are of generally high quality 
and basically carry out the authors’ stated ob- 
jective of picking out the present tendencies in 
IR and recognizing the direction in which these 
are evolving. 

Nancy I. LIEBER 
ROBERT J. LIEBER 
University of California, Davis 


The Next Phase in Foreign Policy. Edited 
by Henry Owen. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1973. Pp. 345. $8.95, 
cloth; $3.00, paper.) 

Perhaps if the Department of State had 
maintained a full-scale policy planning function 
instead of scaling it down in 1969, the present 
collection of planning papers would have been 
produced routinely within the Department, 
rather than by the shadow government of 
. Brookings. (I am not being entirely fair, of 

course; some basic conceptual thinking about 

USS. foreign policy pre-1969 was done outside 

the government by one Professor Henry 

Kissinger.) But it is not surprising that Henry 

Owen, Chairman of the last full-fledged Policy 

Planning Council, should have produced this 

policy-options-and-forecast document outside 

the Department. 

This book addresses questions essential to 
mapping the U.S. role: How will the world 
; change? Will the U.S. accommodate to that 
` change? How? The book organizes itself rather 
like the Department itself, discussing seven 
“regional trends” (Japan, Western Europe, 
East Asia, Middle East, Latin America, Soviet 
Union, and China); functional areas of eco- 
nomics, general purpose forces, and strategic 
arms; domestic opinion, and new forces in 
world politics. 

In his brief curtain-raising essay Mr. Owen, 
( correctly in my opinion, argues that established 
premises must be questioned. (It will not be 
unfair to evaluate the book's fidelity to that 
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injunction.) No consensus has yet been formed 
on the next phase, except that the United States 
should do less and rely on others (but not the 
Soviet Union) to do more. On the one hand 
the nation-state will function quite differently 
in the future; on the other hand it is still the 
best mobilizer of resources, and in the less de- 
veloped countries represents a driving force. 

Thus "new trends generate new needs and 
problems," but "these must be confronted in 
the context of ancient institutions and attitudes. 
An old epoch is dying, put a new one has not 
yet come of age" (p. 8). Others have also con- 
cluded that, in the words of Matthew Arnold, 
we are suspended between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be born. But the 
needed transformation is elusive to the bureau- 
crat who mistakenly believes he can control 
events, and to the theorist who overreacts to 
transnational phenomena and prematurely 
writes off governments as the prime actors. 

The essays follow the editor's prescribed 
approach and thus have a kind of coherence 
not always found in collections. (Most sound 
as if they were finished in 1971; it is a shame 
they were delayed in publication.) The ad- 
vantage they shàre is in being private-sector 
counterparts to balanced, prudent in-house an- 
alysis. The disadvantage they labor under is 
that by never thinking the unthinkable, they 
lose that extra dimension of imagination and 
boldness of planning that is free to challenge 
first-order assumptions rather than operate con- 
fined within the preconceived framework. 

Morton H. Halperin's essay on Japan is thus 
sound, at least for the time when it was written, 
but it may not be able to help us very much if 
circumstances substantially change. The Okin- 
awa Reversion and the decline of the American- 
Asian presence "makes the [U.S.-Japanese se- 
curity] treaty seem less necessary" (p. 12). My 
own 1974 conclusion was that the shifts that 
have taken place in trade and energy sectors 
make the stability of the strategic-military en- 
vironment more essential than ever. 

Halperin's review of the main issues is sen- 
sible but a little dated; the nuclear option, so 
widely discussed no more than a half-dozen 
years ago, is no longer seriously talked about, 
and NPT ratification may be more likely than 
before. The issue of American bases is now 
dormant and, as with Western Europe, the 
personalized style of Henry Kissinger's di- 
plomacy increasingly decides whether the 
nagging nonstrategic issues can be contained or 
will escalate. I agree completely with (and 
preached all over Japan in 1974) the virtue 
of multilateral routes to minimize some of the 
frictions arising in Japan's foreign presence. 
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John Newhouse produces a sound diagnosis 
of the weaknesses of NATO and Western 
Europe. His skepticism regarding French coop- 
eration stands up in the light of French strategy 
of sauve qui peut during the oil crisis of 1973- 
74. Newhouse is skeptical of a Western Euro- 
pean entente nucléaire and sees the present 
European security system as probably more 
cost-effective than any likely alternative. He 
may well be right, and my only quarrel is that 
he confines his vision to the near future, which 
deprives us of one comparative advantage of 
independent policy analysis. 

Ralph N. Clough in his essay on East Asia 
seems to me too complacent and accepting of 
U.S.-China policy for the twenty-year period 
preceding the Nixon-Kissinger turnaround. He 
unwittingly confirms one's sense that U.S. pol- 
icy noticed the Sino-Soviet split a lot later than 
it should have, and still tends to see Asia as 
“theirs” or “ours.” But he makes an appealing 
case for a Southeast Asian neutral zone. 

In one of the best chapters Robert E. Hunter 
writes prophetically about a more neutral 
United States acting as mediator in the Arab- 
Israeli confrontation. His perceptive analysis of 
the situation stood up very well in 1973-74. It 
is also one of the few contributions touching on 
the sociology of the region. Given the latter’s 
implications for longer range U.S. policy, I 
wish the editor had included that dimension in 
his authors’ checklist. 

The essay on Latin America by Peter T. 
Knight and John N. Plank is first-class. It 
realistically recommends “creative pluralism” 
(p. 107) and sensibly calls for “constructive 
disengagement” (p. 108). It would have been 
interesting if the authors had considered a sce- 
nario in which the U.S. disengages from the 
OAS and operates vis-à-vis a less neurotic hemi- 
sphere, much as the U.S. is going to have to do 
in Western Europe. 

With his customary gusto, Professor Brze- 
zinski advances the theses of inherent Soviet 
instability (a “metastable state,” p. 114) and 
intra-bloc contradictions that so endear him to 
the Kremlin. He also calls for a Western mili- 
tary edge for bargaining purposes. His optimism 
regarding détente is thus very restrained, but 
over time he sees it as demanded by the inter- 
dependencies of the worldwide “metropolitan 
political process” (p. 132). 

Finally, A. Doak Barnett produces a charac- 
teristically thoughtful piece on China in a 
short-term perspective. Taiwan—the residual 
thorn in Peking’s flesh—is increasingly forgot- 
ten as a prime issue, but Barnett usefully re- 
minds us of it and recommends an “open- 
ended” U.S. policy (p. 151). 
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Turning to the functional areas, Edward R. 
Fried’s piece on foreign economic policy is un- 
surprising. He assigns top billing to U.S. rela- 
tions with Canada, Japan, and Western Europe, 
and looks to monetary reform as the key to 
developmental assistance. East-West trade he 
regards as nice but not decisive. One wonders 
if the enormous dislocation in foreign exchange 
ratios as a result of the fourfold increase in oil 
prices in 1973-74 will seriously affect his 
projections. 

Leslie H. G2lb and Arnold M. Kuzmack re- 
state the conventional wisdom regarding U.S. 
forward deployment, but leave unexamined 
whether the U.S. does in fact have the “respon- 
sibilities” they take as given. They usefully con- 
front—and deny—the Fulbright thesis that 
military assistance invariably leads to unwanted 
political and strategic involvement, and their 
conclusion is that the U.S. should not reduce by 
more than one division. 

Jerome H. Kahan likewise advocates a con- 
servative strategy towards nuclear weapons, in- 
volving the air-sea-land triad, across-the-board 
redundancy, and the thinkability of nuclear 
war-fighting scenarios. With the exception of 
the latter, these are difficult to refute as prac- 
tical counsels at any given time, but since they 
differ in no wise from Pentagon analyses, they 
are not particularly intellectually challenging. 

Only in Sevom Brown's brief chapter are the 
"new forces at work" in the world actually 
named. Despite the editor's wise introductory 
remarks about change, only here is found any 
significant mention of the vast influence of sci- 
ence and technology on future world politics, 
including the increasingly politicized role of the 
biosphere, the transformed meaning of the seas 
for both economics and strategy, and the 
phenomena labeled as transnational. In this 
sense the structure of the book reflects what is 
wrong with governmental approaches: most of- 
ficials work on traditional areas, while discon- 
nected special assistants work on the “eso- 
terica" that in fact increasingly influence tradi- 
tional relationships. 

In his introduction the editor anticipated 
three common conclusions: First, there has 
been a shift from the East-West focus to ad- 
vanced nation relationships, with some North- 
South interaction. Second, economic issues in- 
creasingly "transcend" security issues. Third, 
these changes call for redirection rather than 
retraction of American efforts, as well as a new 
multilateralism to supplant the recent American 
role. In his concluding chapter Mr. Owen re- 
peats that the age of nation-states, at least in 
che advanced world, is drawing to a close. 

I am afraid that the book, with the exception 
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of Brown’s chapter, does not either act on this 
insight or generate speculation that would il- 
luminate (or refute) it. There is little evidence 
that policies adequate to the kind of change the 
editor speaks of are even considered. 

Its generally high quality nevertheless makes 
it useful to the contemporary affairs student, 
and its consistency with official perspectives 
makes it a viable substitute for policy planning 
papers in the tradition of the former Policy 
Planning Council. The scenarios are surprise- 
free and, if the Spenglerians among us are 
right, the book misses some of the main points 
about the future flagged by its editor. Still, ^it 
will have to do until the U.S. government 
finally confronts its policy planning weaknesses, 
and until both planners and scholars acquire 
the second sight I unreasonably expect of them. 

LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Toward the 21st Century: Education for a 
Changing World. By Edwin O. Reischauer. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. Pp. 
195. $5.95.) 


Professor Reischauer’s latest book is a strong, 
simple, and uncomplicated statement of the 
need for a global outlook based on the premise 
that “the world is becoming a single unit for 
mankind” (p. 75). Not only are parochialism 
and narrow nationalism obsolete for the times; 
an education which sustains them from genera- 
tion to generation is an anachronism. Hence 
education for world community. 

Yet Reischauer has no illusions that uni- 
,versalism will uproot localism in the next dec- 
ade or two. If change comes it will occur with 
a new generation now embarking on primary 
and secondary school education. A restructured 
educational system must prepare the young to 
cope with universal problems such as the food- 
population crisis, worldwide environmental is- 
sues and overall demands of a world com- 
munity, not by adding a course on Asia or 
Africa to the existing curriculum but by throw- 
ing the spotlight on mankind as a whole. 

Reischauer knows how difficult this will be. 
Everywhere he looks communities less than 
worldwide are in trouble despite being drawn 
together by the forces of interdependence. 
Their problem is not their needing one another 
but breakdowns in mutual understanding. Writ- 
ing of the new trilateralism, Reischauer warns 
“the real question is whether Europeans, Amer- 
icans, and Japanese are ready to live with one 
another in such a community” (p. 126). 
` What is it that stands in the way? Military 
“and economic problems as well as growth and 

change are one aspect of the problem. The 
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root cause, however, is differences in attitudes, 
outlooks, and traditions. Doubts, suspicions, 
and misunderstandings result. The Japanese 
treat shock diplomacy or new economics from 
the west as somehow bound up with the West’s 
sense of superiority. “The Japanese are . . . 
conscious of racism in others because they are 
so profoundly racist themselves" (p. 127). But 
Americans are not without guilt. When a bal- 
ance of payments problem threatened the Amer- 
ican economy, Toyota somehow appeared more 
menacing than Volkswagen, Japanese textiles 
caused more uproar than Italian shoes, and 
Japanese economic strength is widely attrib- 
uted not to efficiency and hard work but to ex- 
ploitative low wages. For their part, the Jap- 
anese are equally obtuse in recognizing the 
economic problems of the United States. 
“Nursing their anxieties about the outside world 
and living in relative cultural isolation, they 
have proved imperceptive to the viewpoints of 
other countries . . ." (p. 123). And these deep- 
running misconceptions between Japan and the 
United States symbolize the deep gulf between 
the developing and developed world. They are 
the foremost obstacle to building the kind of 
world community in which mankind can re- 
solve its most urgent human problems. 

Reischauer's call for world community is 
welcome therefore, at a time when the number 
and quality of strong idealistic statements has 
shriveled. His proclamation is not without diffi- 
culties, however, and the analysis hesitates and 
falters at certain crucial points: First, while he 
acknowledges his limitations in primary and 
secondary education, he quickly goes on to pro- 
pose more far-reaching changes in national 
educational systems than any country has 
achieved. One thinks of the slow and painful 
efforts to introduce more biracial material into 
American education and asks how far more 
fundamental changes. in education for world 
citizenship are to be achieved not in one coun- 
try but throughout the world. 

Second, Reischauer has little patience with 
discussions of the balance of power, which he 
consigns to the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury. He shows that bipolarity in great-power 
relations is past and concludes that talk about 
a five-power balance today does more harm 
than good. His mistake is in confusing par- 
ticular expressions of the balance of power 
with its necessary and inevitable manifestation 
in every political system. Checks and balances 
are a form of balancing power within the 
American constitutional system; other forms 
prevail internationally whether on a worldwide 
or regional basis. It is illusory to suppose that 
international order can be maintained in the 
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absence of ever-changing patterns of equilib- 
rium among states. Statesmen must recognize 
these patterns and strive to formulate policies 
that channel international cooperation along 
practical lines given existing power realities. 

Third, Reischauer asserts that the doubts 
and misunderstandings between Japan and the 
West foreshadow the conflicts likely to arise 
between the Third World and the West in the 
future. In one stnse, his comparison is valid, 
but the example of Japan may also be mislead- 
ing. Japan enjoyed a period of economic and 
cultural isolation denied to present-day emerg- 
ing nations. Japan is rich in economic advance- 
ment and they are poor. Japan has reconciled a 
rather eclectic pluralistic system of values 
drawn together in Buddhist universalism with 
modernization. It is problematical whether 
others will be able to do this. 

Fourth, Reischauer finds the grounds for 
world community in new economic and secur- 
ity factors, ignoring the fact that the moral 
foundations for community no longer exist. 
Cultures in an earlier era were united by con- 
‘sensus on religious, philosophical, and cosmo- 
logical beliefs, as when Europeans were drawn 
together by a universal Catholic Church and 
the Latin language, and the same was true of 
coherence in the Muslim and Buddhist worlds. 
A firm cement of common faith and belief held 
each of these areas together, but that cement 
has long since crumbled. It may be that a new 
cement will take its place at the level of funda- 
mental values. If Professor Reischauer is to 
make the case for world community, he should 
address this issue which is less tangible than 
economics or security but more compelling 
than new educational and curricular strategies. 
It is in a word discovering new moral ground 
for human solidarity assuming the old grounds 
have been weakened or passed away. 

KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
International Council for 
Educational Development 
New York 


U.S. Foreign Policy and Peru. Edited by Daniel 
A. Sharp. (Austin: The University of Texas 
Press, 1972. Pp. xxv, 485. $10.00.) 


The papers in this volume on relations be- 
tween the United States and Peru were pre- 
pared in 1969 and 1970, under the auspices 
of the Adlai Stevenson Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, The Chicago Institute of 
Foreign Relations, the Johnson Foundation, 
and others. Their presentation before govern- 
ment officials from Peru and the United Staies, 
as well as academic and business people from 
both countries, reflects an attempt by a 
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"citizens" constituency” to revive the relation- 
ship between Peru and the United States. Re- 
lations that were already cool deteriorated 
following the Peruvians' seizure, after a 1968» 
army coup, of a Standard Oil of New Jersey 
subsidiary and the sugar holdings of W. R. 
Grace and Company. Sharp intended his col- 
lection of articles to be particularly valuable 
to policy makers and specialists. Some of the 
contributors, such as Luigi Einaudi and Wil- 
liam Mangin, had previously published on 
Peru. Even though the papers were prepared 
during the first months of revolutionary rule 
in Peru, essential elements in the strained re- 
lations—the Standard Oil and W. R. Grace 
cases—were not among those considered sepa- 
rately in this volume. 

In his illuminating article on the armed 
forces, Einaudi pleads for a greater under- 
standing of the political role of the Peruvian 
military establishment. He would have us be- 
lieve that it does not fit any American stereo- 
type of the traditional military. Einaudi states 
(p. 26) that many of the uniformed officers 
"may.be more favorable toward social inno- 
vation" than the Aprista party, long considered 
the champion of nationalist revolutionary 
change in Peru. He proposes a “sensible mili- 
tary policy” toward Peru (p. 49), one which 
would be limited to the maintenance of “de- 
cent working relations on a technical basis” 
with the Peruvian armed forces. His concep- 
tion of a desirable relationship includes unre- 
stricted—as opposed to selective—sales of 
military equipment, the virtual elimination of 
grants, some training in military matters, and > 
a curtailment of the military mission program 
in Peru. 

David C. Loring contributes an indispens- 
able analysis of the fisheries dispute. This out- 
standing paper is the only one followed by a 
critique, provided in this case by Luis E. 
Llosa, a former foreign minister of Peru. It 
is impossible, says Loring, to consider the 
fisheries dispute without handling the matter 
of Peruvian jurisdiction and sovereignty over 
the two-hundred-mile zone of contiguous 
waters. The complexities of the problem are 
presented by Loring: need for a regime regu- 
lating both use and exploitation of the seabed, 
ocean floor, fisheries, surface of the water, and 
also the air space immediately above. Loring 
suggests that the United States examine 
empirically all assumptions governing present 
U.S. policy on fisheries and maritime limits. 
None of these assumptions he states (p. 113), | 
have been conclusively demonstrated to be" 
valid. Llosa, on the other hand, recommends 
a series of very specific concessions by the 
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United States, in return for some general 
“compromise solutions” on the part of Peru 
(p. 124). 

According to John Strasma, the United 
States should reject a “neutral” policy on 
Peru’s agrarian reform, for it would reinforce 
pre-reform differences in power and income 
(p. 198). Strasma believes that even under the 
existing state of relations between Peru and 
the United States, positive, but “low profile,” 
assistance would be accepted by the land re- 
form program. Aid should be proffered either 


+ through multilateral lending agencies or by 


way of tangential programs, such as marketing 
facilities, he maintains, 

The aforementioned lending agencies, them- 
selves, have become controversial. John P. 
Powelson ably examines the charge that de- 
velopment assistance agencies were slowing 
down their aid to Peru because of pressure 
from the U.S. government. Powelson concludes 
that the slowdown was a consequence of the 
separation of powers, with the administration 
defending the lending agencies from the wrath 
of the U.S. Congress, which in turn was 
under pressure from the American business 
community because of the petroleum confisca- 
tions and fishing boat seizures in Peru. Powel- 
son warns that a U.S. policy based on pro- 
moting the interests of specific groups of its 
own nationals would not be likely to encourage 
Peru to behave according to international 
standards (with respect to contracts, govern- 
mental continuity, and international law). 

In a well-reasoned article, Bruce Blomstrom 
and W. Bowman Cutter urge the Peruvian 
government to delineate clearly the bounds for 
foreign investment. Once limits existed, Blom- 
strom and Cutter would insist that Americans 
investing in Peru live within them. Critical of 
the results of assistance that the U.S. govern- 
ment had given private investment in the 60s, 
the authors ask that, for its own good, the 
American government endeavor to remove it- 
self from the investment process. This sug- 
gested removal of the U.S. government from 
the investment scene is predicated upon their 
hope that international agencies would have 
an expanded role in the resolution of conflicts 
arising from the presence of foreign invest- 
ments. 

William Mangin, an anthropologist, after 
taking note of the portents, maintains that 
“there is ample reason to expect a strong 
separatist movement [of Quechua- and 
Aymara-speaking Indians] in the Andean re- 
gion” (p. 230). Mangin observes that past 
U.S. policy toward Peruvian Indians has been 
one of favoring and assisting their integra- 
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tion, which he feels is “a most unlikely possi- 
bility.” The distinguished anthropologist ad- 
vises that in the event of a separatist move- 
ment, disengagement from both the Indians 
and the Peruvian government would be an 
appropriate policy for the United States to 
pursue. 

Labor relations are overemphasized in this 
volume. Neither William J. McIntire nor Wil- 
liam A. Douglas, in an accompanying article, 
anticipates what has become a pervasive con- 
cern of Peruvian labor elements. Unionized 
labor now charges that the revolutionary gov- 
ernment intends to replace traditional labor 
unions with newer, revolutionary instruments, 
namely its “industrial communities.” 

The book also contains a lengthy contri- 
bution by Robert G. Myers, on an appropri- 
ate assistance role for the United States in 
Peruvian education. In a peripheral article, 
Dan C. McCurry propounds policies for the 
regulation of U.S. church-sponsored activities 
in Peru. 

Even though the statements in this volume 
are no longer new, U.S. foreign policy toward 
Peru has changed little since the provocative 


. papers were presented. Peru has turned to the 


Soviet Union for deals in military hardware. 
'The fisheries dispute awaits further universal 
development of the law of the sea. Private in- 
vestment has not returned to earlier levels. 
Therefore the contributions retain much of 
their currency for policy makers and have lost 
none of their value for concerned academicians 
and students. 
Larry L. PIPPIN 

University of the Pacific 


Basic Documents of African Regional Organi- 
zation. Edited by Louis B. Sohn. (Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 1971- 
72. 4 vols. Pp. 1854. $35.00 each.) 


This is a monumental four-volume collec- 
tion of virtually all the fundamental docu- 
ments governing institutional relations among 
groups of African states. It also places the 
current arrangements in historical perspective 
by providing relevant antecedent agreements, 
and by giving a systematic, analytic commen- 
tary of events leading up to each arrangement. 
Finally, the volumes present exhaustive bibli- 
ographies of books, articles and, most im- 
portant, documents themselves—considerably 
more than can be reproduced in full, even in 
this exhaustive set. All these useful tools are 
arranged in accordance with a schema which 
takes a bit of getting used to, but is help- 
fully explained at the beginning of Volume 1. 

The volumes cover the origins and evolu- 
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tion of the Organization of African Unity from 
1958 forward, African Development Baak, 
French regional groupings (with separate sec- 
tions for the general African and Malagasy, 
the equatorial and the West African arrange- 
ments), West African, East African, and 
Maghrebian regional structures. They vary in 
importance and subject matter from customs 
unions and river regimes to locust control net- 
works. In the final volume, African associa- 
tions with the European Community are set 
out and discussed, agreements frequently char- 
acterized not as regional but as inter-regional 
or even anti-regional. 

It is extremely difficult, even (especially?) 
in Africa, itself, to have access to all the legal 
documentation which is so essential to the 
official and the scholar. The days when 
African colonies published and sold their laws 
through the colonial agents’ offices in London 
are largely past and, in the hurly-burly rush 
to understaffed independence, most African 
foreign and attorneys general’s offices have 
had to assign very low priority to systematic 
collecting, indexing, binding and revising of 
their legal heritage. All the more useful, then, 
is this remarkable effort by a nongovernmental 
scholar. Unlike so many other collections, this 
is by no means merely another siphoning into 
one container of materials quite readily avail- 
able in many other places. 

: Ultimately, the usefulness of Professor 
Sohn's and Oceana's admirable and patient 
venture will depend on whether it can be 
kept up to date—perhaps by a supplementary 
volume once a decade—and whether it can 
be paralleled by similar endeavors for other 
regions. 

Tuomas M. FRANCK 
New York University and Osgoode 
Hall Law Schools and International Law 
Program at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 


Change and the Future International System. 
Edited by David S. Sullivan and Martin J. 
Sattler. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. Pp. ix, 109. $8.00, cloth; 
$2.95, paper.) 


—“It does not appear possible, at least not within 
the next 30 years, that some new technological 
device will serve to neutralize nuclear weapons" 
(p. 10). 

—"Likely technological developments, in a time 
frame of 10—20 years are going to generate im- 
portant performance demands on the international 
system going well beyond, in scale and intensity, 
the requirements placed on the system today” 
(pp. 59-60). 
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These predictions typify the concerns of the 
six chapters in this short volume. The articles 
all deal with factors that will increase the 
demands for governance in the international 
system during the next 10 to 20 years. Each, 
however, examines the impact of different 
phenomena. Moreover, the predictions stem 
from quite different methods, ranging from 
historical analogy to implications drawn from 
the relationship of key concepts in equation- 
like formulas. 

The chapters by Brodie, by North and 
Choucri, and by Skolnikoff deal with the im- 
pact of technology on international politics. 
Bernard Brodie reviews several concepts con- 
cerned with prediction, and then considers the 
impact of nuclear weapons and population 
growth. Nuclear weapons, Brodie argues, will 
remain a stabilizing factor in international poli- 
tics reducing the likelihood of any kind of 
war between major powers. With respect to the 
population explosion, Brodie finds the trends 
"jnevitable and worsening" but unlikely to 
lead to international wars because the prob- 
lem is most severe for impoverished nations. 

Robert North and Nazli Choucri take a 
different and possibly conflicting perspective 
on the population problem as it relates to 
technology and resources. They propose that 
a society’s population and its level of tech- 
nology combine multiplicatively to produce de- 
mands for resources. When a society's in- 
digenous supply of resources is small com- 
pared to its population and technological skills, 
it exerts "lateral pressure"— usually some 
form of imperialism. Thus, according to North 
and Choucri, although the population ex- 
plosion generates demands everywhere, it is 
from the technologically advanced societies that 
the growth leads to international problems. 

Eugene Skolnikoff introduces the reader to 
an array of technological issues having inter- 
national political impacts—weather modifica- 
tion, Oceans, outer space, natural resources, 
food, and population. Weather modification re- 
ceives the greatest attention. In his opening 
paragraph Skolnikoff argues that technology 
has exaggerated national sovereignty, pro- 
liferated small and weak states, and allowed 
the "traditional" approaches of governments to 
international affairs to work a little longer. He 
concludes that most of these effects will have 
to be reversed in the future. 

Herbert Dinerstein uses historical analysis 
as a predictive base through extrapolation to 
the future role of ideology in alliances from its 
function in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
rise of Protestantism and nationalism as coun- 
ter-revolutionary ideologies is examined in 
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terms of their effect on alliances. With respect 
to the future, however, nuclear weapons become 
„an intervening element preventing ideology 
from serving its traditional role in shifting coali- 
tions. In the course of providing the historical 
account, Dinerstein offers a number of provoca- 
tive observations. Example: "The historical 
accounts of the 16th and 17th centuries sug- 
gest that rulers then had better information 
than rulers now" (p. 45). 

In his chapter on international organiza- 
tions, William Coplin also sees ideological con- 
,flict as less probable in the future. He identi- 
fies two international bargaining processes. In 
conflict bargaining (which includes ideologi- 
cal divisions), the other party is defined as the 
problem whereas in collective problem solv- 
ing the difficulty is defined separately from the 
parties to the dispute. Coplin believes that in- 
ternational organizations can reduce the fre- 
quency of conflict bargaining by isolating dis- 
putes from domestic political forces that he 
believes push bargaining into a conflict mode. 
(Interestingly, Skolnikoff contends that do- 
mestic interest groups will increasingly cir- 
cumvent national governments and exert pres- 
sure directly on international organizations. 
Thus, he implies that international organiza- 
tions will become an alternative arena for 
conflict bargaining.) Coplin suggests that in- 
ternational organizations can play three pro- 
gressively more active roles in international 
bargaining—they can provide a forum; they can 
play a regulative role; and they can assume 
a distributive role in which costs and benefits 
are allocated among states. During the next 
20 years, he predicts, international organiza- 
tions will remain a forum and play a regula- 
tive rather than a distributive role. 

Although the chapters described above have 
considerable diversity, they share an assump- 
tion that the major future sources of change 
for international politics are likely to be tech- 
nology and the environment rather than such 
matters as ideology or great power wars. In a 
concluding chapter on race and international 
relations, Tilden LeMelle and George Shep- 
herd jolt the consensus on sources of future 
problems. In contrast to the other chapters, 
human relations become the origins of future 
problems. The authors propose a deterministic 
and inevitable sequence for racially stratified 
societies. At first, such societies will generate 
considerable cohesion or "centripetal force" 
through  "pseudo-assimilation," and police 
powers, Eventually, this stage is replaced by 
va "centrifugal" phase in which open racial 
conflict develops. The authors see this second 
stage as prevalent in the world today. The 
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present centrifugal stage creates such inter- 
national behaviors as an increase in transna- 
tional racial ties, an increased concern with 
external intervention, and a tendency for ex- 
isting regimes to become defensive, closed; and 
inwardly directed. In alternative third stages, 
states become uniracial, or a “pluralistic con- 
sensus” develops in which race no longer 
stratifies society. The authors make no predic- 
tions about the conditions leading to one or the 
other -of these final phases. 

As a collection, these essays stimulate 
thought about changes in international rela- 
tions. The lack of explicit attention to the 
means for generating predictions, however, is 
troublesome. For example, LeMelle and 
Shepherd ignore the forces that move a so- 
ciety from the first to the second stage. 
Skolnikoff depends upon the citation of au- 
thorities—some of whose calculations are ex- 
tremely controversial—for projecting tech- 
nological and environmental developments. 
Dinerstein, after devoting the longest chapter 
in the volume to a review of historical factors, 
concludes with predictions based on recent 
technological developments. Such shortcom- 
ings may be attributable to the limited space 
allocated to each selection, or, alternatively, 
they may reflect the state of prediction about 
the international system. 

CHARLES F. HERMANN 
Ohio State University 


Communist Penetration of the Third World. By 
Edward Taborsky. (New York: Robert 
Speller & Sons Publishers, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
iii, 500. $12.50.) 

Despite diligent effort, and an obviously sin- 
cere concern for his topic, Edward Taborsky, 
Professor of Government at the University of 
Texas, and a former personal aide to Eduard 
Benes, the late President of Czechoslovakia, 
has written a study of “Communist strategy” 
in the third world which fails to enlighten, 
which confuses and distracts, rather than clari- 
fies. 

For Mr. Taborsky, communism is not an 
objective condition created by the realities of 
the third world. It is not something which the 
third world itself chooses. It is an alien force, 
introduced and imposed from the outside. As a 
result of such assumptions, Mr. Taborsky does 
not focus on the way in which the third world 
itself produces a Communist response. He is 
concerned to tell us all the things that "com- 
munism" is doing to "exploit" the conditions 
of the third world, which is a "target" for 
“Communist” penetration. 

Mr. Taborsky's difficulty is instructive, for 
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it is typical of a kind of methodological con- 
fusion found in many studies of communism, 
particularly those informed by a spirit of 
moral hostility towards communism. Mr. 
Taborsky’s basic flaw is not that he over- 
simplifies communism, or fails to appreciate 
the significance of polycentrism, but that he 
has reified the word communism. It is this 
reification which creates the illusion of a 
monolithic “communism,” and the confused 
notion that “communism is spreading.” 

Mr. Taborsky, naturally enough, focuses on 
an analysis of Soviet strategy in the Third 
World, since he assumes that the Soviet Union 
is the leader of “world communism.” Begin- 
ning with Lenin’s work on imperialism, Mr. 
Taborsky devotes an enormous amount of 
space to “Marxist-Leninist” analyses of the 
problems of the third world produced by 
Soviet ideologues, on the curious assumption, 
apparently, that such analyses “create” com- 
munism in the third world; that is, we are to 
assume that the Soviet Union “exploits” these 
problems for the sole purpose of “spreading 
communism,” even though Mr. Taborsky does 
not relate Soviet activity to the specific state 
interests of the Soviet Union. Even more con- 
fusing, he freely equates the activities of com- 
munist parties in the Third World with those 
of the Soviet state; so that the victory of Mao 
Tse-tung in China is viewed as a victory for 
something called “communism,” even though 
Mao Tse-tung’s political success cannot be 
shown to have benefited the Soviet Union in 
any way; or to have benefited any political 
group, for that matter, except for Mao Tse- 
tung’s own Communist Party. In that tautologi- 
cal sense, of course, Mao Tse-tung’s victory in 
China, was a victory for “communism.” 

In fact, Mr. Taborsky is not very much in- 
terested in the condition of the Third World, 
only in the methods by which “communism” 
“exploits” these conditions. But who are these 
Communists exploiting the Third World? Is it 
the Soviet Union? Mr. Taborsky does not con- 
sider such a question, for although he identifies 
the Soviet Union as the leader of “world 
communism,” he can find evidence in support 
of his analysis in the activities of any Com- 
munists; whether or not they have any links 
to the Soviet Union, and he uses the same 
terminology of exploitation, even when the 
Communists he describes are themselves Third 
World figures, whose “exploitation” consists 
of their attempt to solve their own problems. 
In fact, in Mr. Taborsky’s curious conceptual 
scheme, China and Cuba are no longer Third 
World countries, for they are now part of the 
"world socialist system." 

Mr. Taborsky laboriously explores the dif- 
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ferences between the “official” Communist 
line, which is, presumably, the position of the, 
Soviet Union, and that of other Communist, 
parties, in China and elsewhere. He concludes 
that their differences are not ideologically sig- 
nificant, without ever recognizing the obvious 
point, that the differences between the Chinese 
and Soviet Communist parties, for instance, re- 
flect the fact that these parties exist to serve 
different interests. The Chinese Communist 
Party differs from the Soviet Communist Party 
for one overwhelming reason: it functions to 
serve the interests of the Chinese state, not, 
the Soviet state. 

Mr. Taborsky's treatment of “communism” 
in the third world eventually produces the 
kind of “twilight zone” effect frequently found 
in such turgid ideological studies. The book 
shifts back and forth from a consideration of 
Soviet strategy to something called "com- 
munist strategy" (pp. 36 ff, 204 ff, 447 ff.). 
Communist “conspirators,” predictably, are 
endowed with superhuman powers in the 
manipulation of the leaders of the third world, 
who are too “inexperienced” and “emotional” 
to cope with “Communist exploitation,” while 
their peoples “possess a highly excitable men- 
tality oriented toward emotionalism, inclined 
more toward anarchism than strict discipline” 
(pp. 28, 98, 140) although it is not clear why 
these questionable attributes of Third World 
peoples make them more vulnerable to ma- 
nipulation by people who call themselves Com- 
munists than by people who call themselves 
CIA agents. 

Concealed within the subject matter of Mr. 
Taborsky’s book are some very real political 
issues. Communism in the third world is real. 
The “Communist penetration" which Mr. 
Taborsky reads into this reality is a semantic 
illusion. 

BERNARD P. KIERNAN 
Concord College 


West Africa's Council of the Entente. By Vir- 
ginia Thompson. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
veristy Press, 1972. Pp. 313. $14.50.) 

Since Virginia Thompson's study was pub- 
lished, three of the five countries of the 
Entente have undergone internal upheavals: 
yet another Dahomean military coup un- 
horsed an ungainly presidential troika (itself 
a contrivance of an earlier military regime); 
the Upper Volta military retook power, send- 
ing the country's civilian government and leg- 
islature packing, and in Niger, the military 
also seized power from President Hamani » 
Diori, ostensibly because his government had 
been unable to come to grips with the prob- 
lems posed by the Sahelian drought. It would 
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be trite—and unfortunate—to dismiss Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s solid study because events 
had overtaken her account; I think it fair to 
argue that anyone who read her book would 
not be surprised at these latest developments. 
Herein, then, one of the more important con- 
tributions of the study: it provides not only 
excellent background to an understanding of 
recent events within the five countries, but also 
places these events within the broader contexts 
of association with each other and with their 
other francophone and anglophone neighbors. 
" The author traces the origins of the Entente 
to an older dispute (1956-58) about how 
French-speaking West Africa was to be struc- 
tured after the demise of the French West 
African Federation, looking toward new rela- 
tionships between its components and between 
them and France. The “federalists,” cham- 
pioned by Senegal's Senghor (and echoed by 
various attempts at union involving Ghana, 
Guinea, and Mali), argued for a united, 
autonomous stand with lessened dependence 
on France and Europe; the Ivory Coast's 
Houphouet Boigny, co-author of the Loi Cadre 
and leader of the transterritorial RDA, formed 
the Entente in 1959 as a loose association 
that would simultaneously insure the Ivory 
Coast’s dominance in its area and its close 
ties with metropolitan France. The author 
clearly indicates that the Entente has been— 
and remains—dominated by Houphouet; his 
personality, coupled with the economic and 
political strength of the Ivory Coast, has man- 
aged to preserve the Entente as an organiza- 
‘ tion that provides minimal, but indispensable 
services to its members (financial assistance, 
brokerage for French and other foreign aid, 
employment for job-hungry northerners, etc.). 
The relatively spectacular economic success of 
the Ivory Coast (compared to its neighbors) 
has accentuated its dominance even further. 
The Entente, however, has never become a 
true regional organization, a failing that must 
also be laid partly at Houphouet's door. 
Thompson demonstrates that the deliberately 
‘ loose structures of the Entente, its inability to 
coordinate developmental planning and policy 
making, the relative weakness of the elites 
(low capability, lack of cohesion, personality 
clashes, etc.) outside of the Ivory Coast, the 
diffuse nature of group activity and goals, have- 
all contributed (with Houphouet's help, to be 
sure) to keeping the Entente in a continuous 
state of semi-disarry. Houphouet was once re- 
. puted to have said that he did not want the 
* . . 
Ivory Coast to become a “milch-cow” for its 
hungry neighbors; the Entente not only pre- 
vents that from happening, but puts the Ivory 
Coast in the happy position of being able to 
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dispense its benevolence as political rewards. 
The lesson—as Professor Thompson’s lucid 
analysis amply demonstrates—is clear for those 
who seek interstate association in Africa: 
without ample structural underpinnings and 
firm elite consensus, a union of equals (much 
less an association of unequals) has little hope 
of success, 

Among the better chapters in the book is 
that focusing on “Foreign Relations and Di- 
visive Issues,” a useful compendium of recent 
problems and dilemmas confronting the 
Entente members. Relations with France are 
given due coverage, as are such matters as 
dual nationality, immigrant and migratory 
labor (a particular problem for the Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, and Dahomey), 
as well as particular issues such as relations 
with neighboring Ghana, the Biafran episode 
(the Ivory Coast was one of the few African 
countries friendly to Biafra) and Houphouet’s 
ambiguous campaign to sponsor “dialogue” 
with South Africa. 

For all the attention paid to the internal 
politics of the five Entente states, the book 
contains little information about the Entente 
itself as an organization—however diffuse or 
weak it may be. The entente remains, after all, 
a structure of interstate collaboration: de- 
tails on that collaboration, the nature of what- 
ever decision making takes place, the institu- 
tional arrangements that facilitate interaction, 
all remain somewhat vague or mysterious 
throughout the work. The Entente heads of 
state, or.its ministers, do meet from time to 
time, and networks of interstate cooperation do 
function, however spasmodically. All this at- 
tests to the presence of a structure of inter- 
action that gives form—and name—to the 
Entente; failure to give due attention to these 
matters tends to unbalance what is an other- 
wise admirable work. 

In sum, with only the above small reserva- 
tions, I commend Professor Thompson’s book 
to as wide a readership as possible. There is 
little enough scholarship devoted to French- 
speaking Africa, and her book is a welcome 
addition to that literature. 

Victor T. LE VINE 
Washington University j 


Environmental Policy: Concepts and Interna- 
tional Implications. Eited by Albert E. Utton 
and Daniel H. Henning. (New York and 
London: Praeger Publishers, 1973. Pp. ix, 
266. $15.00.) 

The trouble with collected articles on en- 
vironmental politics has been that they were 
usually fat with descriptions of environmental 
problems but lean on the discussion of politi- 
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cal aspects. This book concentrates reso- 
lutely on the political aspects of environmental 
degradation and thereby earns some distinction 
among a generally dismal collection of collec- 
tions on ecological politics. The major prob- 
lem is that these twenty-six short, but gen- 
erally useful, studies on many facets of en- 
vironmental politics have almost been made to 
appear a cheerless potpourri of scholarly 
trivia by utterly negligent editing—almost. If 
the reader will sample some articles, perhaps 
using the topical guide I shall suggest, he will 
find the material usually interesting and often 
stimulating if seldom exciting. It is a good 
collection of reference articles for scholars, 
classroom teachers, and students, one that 
raises a variety of relevant issues on many 
aspects of environmental politics. 

This collection of articles from Natural Re- 
sources Journal (July, 1971, and April, 1972), 
each customarily running between 10 and 12 
pages, covers (by my logic) five broad topics: 
international aspects of environmental politics 
(ten articles}, general political implications 
(five articles), environmental law and litiga- 
tion (four articles), the public and environ- 
mental politics (three articles), and problems 
of governmental policy-making (four articles). 
A number of the writers, including Grant Mc- 
Connell, Lynton K. Caldwell, and Richard 
Falk will be familiar to scholars in public 
policy, while others such as Charles R. Ross 
(formerly a member of the Federal Power 
Commission) and Dean Arnold W. Bolle 
(Chairman of the University of Montana com- 
mittee whose report on the Bitterroot National 
Forest precipitated a national battle over clear- 
cutting) had important practical experience in 
environmental policy making. Substantively, 
the most useful material for scholars is likely 
to be (1) the articles on international en- 
vironmental control—an important topic 
about which scant research presently exists— 
and (2) the studies of legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial policy implementation. On 
implementation, the articles by David Sive on 
power-plant siting, L. F. E. Goldie on pollu- 
tion from deep-sea mining, and Ian Brown- 
lie’s on standard setting in general are instruc- 
tive not only because they provide an opera- 
tional understanding of the technical and 
political problems associated with policy im- 
plementation but because they are a healthy 
antidote to the sometimes unworkable political 
prescriptions urged by overzealous environ- 
mental reformers—a lesson in practical politics 
(and applied science) that’s just the thing for 
students to read, for instance, before setting 
out to reform the system. 
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The international environmental articles, the 
largest and most varied group in the collection, | 
are especially welcome because they discuss a 
number of specific matters including the pro- 
tection of migratory animals, the special prob- 
lems of environmental regulations in Africa, 
and administrative designs for international 
regulatory agencies, albeit more briefly than 
one would wish. Perhaps the least interesting 
material relates to environmental litigation, 
which has deen extensively investigated by a 
number of experts in far more exhaustive 
studies, and the treatment of the general: 
political problems associated with environ- 
mental protection; most of the latter is either 
a distillation of earlier, better studies by the 
authors, or (in the case of Senator Henry 
Jackson’s opening piece) mainly exhortatory. 
In general, however, most of the material 
merits at least some study. 

The most pervasive problem with the arti- 
cles themselves is that they are too brief; they 
are often suggestive in outlining general con- 
cepts and problems, or in giving the reader a 
few selected insights into topics, but they sel- 
dom carry him into much depth. The ma- 
terial would serve best as a stimulating intro- 
duction to selected topics for laymen, students, 
and scholars, as a goad to the development of 
research topics and collection of empirical ma- 
terial, as a reference book suitable for library 
purchase or for the collection of a scholar with 
a continuing interest in environmental politics. 
Also, the material uniformly illustrates one 
of the major current problems in research on 
environmental policy: the almost total absence 
of carefully integrated empirical approaches to 
the major research problems associated with 
environmental politics. Except for Matthew 
Crenson’s fine The Un-Politics of Air Pollu- 
tion (1971) and a scattering of other studies, 
such material combining conceptual and em- 
pirical approaches is regrettably rare. 

As for the “editing,” these authors—any 
authors—deserve better. There are no intro- 
ductions to the material, no topical sections 
into which articles can be organized for the 
reader’s convenience, no attempts to inform 
the reader of the authors’ often considerable 
authority or distinction on their chosen areas 
(as in the case of Charles R. Ross and Dean 
Arnold W. Bolle), no effort by editors or pub- 
lishers to make a potentially useful set of 
studies actually useful. Well, the editors were 
not wholly negligent: they did include their 
own biographic entries while omitting those 
of the authors. It’s that kind of job. 

WALTER A. ROSENBAUM 
University of Florida 
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Strategic Energy Supply and National Security. 
By Carl Vansant. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1971. Pp. 150. $15.00.) 

If you really want to know that the Navy 
bought 11,375,000 barrels of JP-5 jet fuel in 

1963 and the Army 898,000 barrels of Arctic 


diesel fuel, and are willing to pay $15 for 


that and a lot of similar information, this 
may be just the book for you. But if you are 
interested in the somewhat broader questions 
implied in the title of the book you had best 
turn elsewhere. 

One of the starting points in looking at such 
questions is a comparison of military de- 
mands for petroleum products with U.S. total 
consumption. Vansant, an operations analyst 
in private practice, doesn’t bother to make that 
simple calculation, and even makes it un- 
necessarily difficult for his readers. Like many 
others who write on energy, he uses incon- 
sistent units, giving figures for national con- 
sumption in metric tons per year and for mili- 
tary consumption in barrels. He then goes the 
last mile in further confusing things by pro- 
viding, without explanation, disparate figures 
for military deliveries (or procurements): 
416, 339, and 393 million barrels (in Tables 
15, 16, and 17 respectively), all for 1968. 
Using the intermediate value and making ap- 
propriate conversions, one can calculate that 
military consumption of petroleum products in 
1968, a war year, was about 10 per cent of 
civil consumption. With U.S. imports at about 
20 per cent of total consumption at the time, 
it would seem that the nation might make 


c do with belt tightening in an emergency. One 


is led, then to a further series of questions. 
Will the situation change significantly during 
the next few years? How much would military 
demand drop during peacetime, or increase in 
a "hotter" war? How long could the military 
operate on reserves? What fraction of civil de- 
mand would be essential to effective conduct 
of a war? Are there critical products that the 
military might require which would pose spe- 
cial problems if foreign oil were unavailable? 


^ Alas, Vansant doesn't address such questions. 


Nor does he treat such issues as the impact of 
increased oil prices on the economy and 
political stability of oil-importing countries, 
presently a critical security issue in the case of 
Italy and India and potentially one for many 
other states as well. 

Next, there are the omissions. There is 
nary a word in the book about whether Alas- 


. kan north-slope oil will make a difference in 


the future U.S. oil position or North Sea oil in 
that of the U.K. Oil shale and tar sands are 
merely mentioned, with no. estimates of 
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amounts of oil that might be obtained from 
such sources or of cost factors; and geothermal 
power is not treated at all. Generally, single 
estimates are given for fuel reserves, when in 
fact the estimates are critically dependent on 
assumptions about what costs of exploitation 
are acceptable, and otherwise vary enormously. 

Third, the book is not without errors of 
fact. Did you know, for example, that the 
population of Israel is half the population of 
the United Arab Republic (p. 9)? 

Finally, there are a host of other problems, 
some, but not all of which, may have their 
antecedents in the book’s obsolescence, Pub- 
lished in 1971, it is now hopelessly out of date. 
The author observes (p. 4) that “As far as 
oil is concerned, the world is clearly divided 
down the middle—East and West.” This is 
clearly not true, and it is doubtful that it 
could have been reasonably so described three 
years ago. As a minimum, one would do better 
to divide it into four groups: the western- 
industrial importing states, the OPEC nations, 
the oil-importing developing nations, and the 
Soviet bloc. 

On page 11, Vansant observes "The. 
Russians got a fantastic bargain for their 
money [in Egypt].” That might have been a 
reasonable judgment in 1971 although there 
were signs as early as May of that year that 
Sadat would resist Soviet domination. Cer- 
tainly few would now argue that the Russians 
have gotten a good return on their investment. 

When I agreed to review Vansant’s book I 
did so because I thought, and still do think, 
that the resources issue may be displacing ide- 
ology as the major source of instability and 
conflict in international relations. I had hoped 
to read something that was informative and 
thought-provoking, but these hopes were dis- 
appointed. 

G. W. RATHJENS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Russia and Asia: Essays on the Influence of 
Russia on the Asian Peoples. Edited by 
Wayne S. Vucinich. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1972. Pp. 521. 
$15.00.) 

This is a most useful volume offering a 
broad review of Russia's role in Asia, even 
though it concentrates primarily on the im- 
pact of this role on the Asians now within the 
Soviet boundaries and on the Russians’ per- 
ception of this role. A treatment of most of the 
neighbors of the USSR (only two are included 
here) must await another volume. As in most 
symposia, contributions are not always even in 
quality, but the central theme is well de- 
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veloped, An impressive wealth of data, in the 
text as well as in the 96 pages of exceptionally 
comprehensive footnotes, is a major strength 
of the book. Jt is an invaluable source of 
factual information on a little-known subject 
and frequently covers virgin territory. Its 
major weakness, I believe, is its relative ab- 
sence of analysis (with few notable exceptions 
such as chapters by Mark Mancall and 
Alexandre Bennigsen) and its relative concen- 
tration on the prerevolutionary and early 
Soviet periods. Only four chapters (by Vuci- 
nich, Bennigsen, Lang, and the Dunns), treat 
the post-Stalinist period in depth. This is un- 
fortunate because, as shown by recent scholar- 
ship, it is only in this period that the impact 
on Soviet Asians of Russian culture, mod- 
ernization, and sovietization began to emerge 
into a new synthesis. Thematically the book 
has three parts: three chapters are devoted 
to the Russian view of Asia and to Russian 
and Soviet orientology; five chapters review 
Soviet Asian groups; two chapters discuss 
Russia’s impact on the two most important 
of its Far Eastern neighbors: China and Japan. 

In the first group Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 
contrasts the ancient root hatred of Asian in- 
vaders by the Russian masses with Europe- 
inspired imperialism and sense of mission 
civilisatrice of the  post-Petrine educated 
classes, and with the fascination on the part of 
groups of creative intelligentsia at the turn 
of the century with the new integrative 
Eurasian concept. In the follow-up discussion 
of Russian Oriental Studies, Richard N. Frye, 
a noted Iranian rather than Russian scholar, 
offers the controversial views that Mongol in- 
vasion neither cut Russia off from the West 
nor redirected its destiny eastward (pp. 31- 
32) and that the future of Oriental studies in 
the USSR is "in the hands of classical scholars 
or academics" (p. 51). No refutation of the 
latter view is needed here as the reader then 
progresses to the next chapter (Soviet orien- 
tology) by the volume's editor, in which the 
political nature of governmental sponsorship 
of Soviet orientology is exhaustively docu- 
mented, without detracting from the quality of 
its scholarship. Truly encyclopedic, Vucinich's 
chapter escapes being a catalogue of institu- 
tions, resources, scholars and bibliographies of 
Soviet orientalia, because of the author's 
knowledge of historical, political and cultural 
context. The five specific chapters, all in- 
formative and well-documented, are uneven 
in analytical emphasis and in period coverage. 
They treat Moslems of European Russia and 
the Caucasus (Alexandre Bennigsen), Armenia 
(Vartan Gregorian), Georgia (David M. 
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Lang), Central Asia (Manuel Sarkisyanz) and 
Peoples of Siberia and the Far East (Stephen 
P. and Ethel Dunn). One might wish to have 
a more differentiated and more recent coverage 
of the five major groups of Central Asia. Had 
the post-1956 period been included, perhaps 
the statement that “no original Uzbek thought, 
literary or political, has shown itself since the 
Time of the Purges” (p. 284) would have been 
omitted. One also finds Lang’s characteriza- 
tion of Soviet policies in Georgia as non- 
integrationist (p. 245), somewhat optimistic in 


view of the 1973 fall of Mzhavanadze, “a very : 


fine patriot and gentleman" (p. 239). 

The last part of the book gives a compre- 
hensive survey of Russo-Japanese relations by 
George Alexander Lensen, and Mark Man- 
call’s analysis of “The Structure of Contact" 
between Russia and China. Contrasting the 
discrepancy between the nonessential nature 
and volume of Russo-Chinese political and 
economic contacts and the far-reaching im- 
pact of Russian influence on the modern Chi- 
nese political culture, Mancall advances a the- 
ory that the change in the Chinese worldview 
took place because of the preoccupation of 
Chinese intellectuals with the classical Russian 
literature and their identification with oppres- 
sion described. (The impact also came with 
ideological communist writings, many trans- 
mitted by the Russians, if not of Russian origin, 
pp. 329-331). It is interesting that Lenson 
makes the first point also, in application to the 
Japanese intellectuals (pp. 364—366). Mancall 
argues that the Russian concept of synchronic 
conflict explaining social conflict and discon- 
tinuity, hitherto unknown to the Chinese 
paradigm of universe of harmony and endless 
repetitiveness, has added new dimensions to 
this paradigm, with profound results for the 
Chinese society (pp. 332-336). 

In summary, the book adds to the still little 
known area of the impact of Russians in con- 
tiguous Asia and is an important source of 
imstruction for interested laymen and scholars. 

TERESA RAKOWSKA-HARMSTONE 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada 


The Austrian Example. By Kurt Waldheim. 
Translated by Ewald Osers. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1973. Pp. 230. $6.95.) 


Much the greater part of this book was pub- 
lished as Der Osterreichische Weg in 1971 
when its author, having failed to become fed- 
eral president of Austria, was a prominent 
candidate for the succession to U Thant. It 
now appears in English with short chapters 
added at each end which reflect the successful 
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:andidate's new status in a studied inoffensive- 

aess, a style appropriate to the international 
™Sharacter of his office as Secretary-General of 
mhe United Nations. The rest of the book is 
Whardly less bland. Waldheim’s record of care- 
ful and correct behavior, his diplomatic pro- 
fessionalism in fact, must have been one of 
the main reasons for his acceptability, and if 
his writing is singularly uncontroversial this is 
just the other side of the coin. 

Successive chapters deal with Austrian his- 
tory since 1918 and aspects of foreign policy 
„under the Second Republic, the main lines of 
which Waldheim endorses with something like 
enthusiasm. On. neutrality, Waldheim is at 
pains to emphasize the policy's status in Aus- 
trian parliamentary legislation, and its do- 
mestic origins in the thinking of Karl Renner 
and other Austrian statesmen. He is anxious, 
perhaps unnecessarily, lest it be thought that 
neutralization was simply imposed on a passive 
Austria by fiat of the Powers. Although he was 
actively involved in Austria's diplomatic 
efforts to secure full independence, Allied mili- 
tary withdrawal, and the international treaty 
of 1955, his account scrupulously restricts it- 
self to secondary sources, the published 
memoirs of diplomats, politicians, and his- 
torians. He has very little to say—-or, perhaps, 
he has chosen to say little here—on Austria's 
relations with the Powers, with Eastern 
European states or with Yugoslavia. Even the 
chapter on economic aid to less-developed 
countries is only in part an account of 
Austrian experience and largely a rehearsal of 
-familiar facts and figures. 

The most interesting chapters are those con- 
cerned with two of the outstanding problems 
which faced Austria when Waldheim was 
Foreign Minister (1968-70): the South Tyrol 
dispute and relations with the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

Waldheim’s account of the South Tyrol dis- 
pute is the most closely detailed part of the 
book and sheds light particularly on the later 
phases of the “timetable” settlement nego- 
-tiations, conducted in London, Paris and 
(finally) Copenhagen. He concludes, in what 
we may take to be the quintessence of his 
general approach to international problems: 
“On the South Tyrol issue, as on any other 
issue, it was ultimately necessary to think in 
terms of realistic politics and not to indulge in 
illusions that might have had disastrous conse- 
quences for the minority concerned.” 

He goes on immediately (p. 150) to re- 
* affirm that Austria's "protective róle" has not 
expired: on the contrary, the Gruber-De 
Gasperi Agreement of 5 September 1946 “is 
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still in force." What emerges from this chapter 
and from the one on European integration is 
an understandable resentment of erstwhile 
Italian efforts to link the erection of barriers 
against Austrian participation in the EEC to 
the South Tyrol dispute. Waldheim and his 
predecessors already had their share of diffi- 
culties arising from Soviet and (at times) 
French opposition to a closer relationship be- 
tween Austria and the Community. 

Unfortunately, the book suffers from in- 
different translation and production. The For- 
eign Minister of Sweden from 1945 to 1962 
was Östen Undén, not Lunden (p. 104). The 
Pearson Report of 1969 had to do not with 
Pattern but with Partners in Development 
(pp. 211-12). As ill luck would have it, the 
brief chapter on Austria in the UN is the one 
most thickly studded with inaccuracies, to the 
embarrassment, no doubt, of the unwitting 
author who appears not to have checked the 
translation. There is, regrettably, no “Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Minorities" (p. 
160) in the UN system, although there is a 
subcommission which brackets the protection 
of minorities with the prevention of discrimi- 
nation. The "second United Nations decade" 
(p. 164) turns out to be the Second Develop- 
ment Decade. The reference to "the space 
agency" (p. 159) suggests a specialized 
agency; but there isn't one, so from the con- 
text one concludes that a reference must be in- 
tended to Ambassador Peter Jankowitsch's 
chairmanship of the UN Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. "The first inter- 
national state conference" (p. 159), how- 
ever, had me defeated; as did the typesetting 
on p. 160 where two successive paragraphs 
totter off the page into incomprehensibility. 

This is all the sadder because the subject is 
of the utmost interest. Austria having long 
since achieved the reputation of a "good" UN 
member, it is disappointing that -Waldheim, 
who headed the Austrian mission to the UN 
for so many years (1955—56, 1960—64, 1970— 
71), modestly refrains from telling us how this 
was done. Perhaps there is a clue to Austria's 
success early in the book (p. 8), where Wald- 
heim writes: "Today Austria's diplomats repre- 
sent a small state . . . Since [small states] are 
deprived of any real power, there is all the 
more reason for them to demonstrate their 
usefulness to other nations through an intelli- 
Bent, well thought-out and often conciliatory 
foreign policy, thereby also serving their own 
interests." 

NICHOLAS A. Sims 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London) 
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Documents on International Affairs, 1963. Ed- 
ited by D. C. Watt, James Mayall, and 
Cornelia Navari. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. xiii, 517. $38.50.) 


With this volume the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs (Chatham House) has 
issued its final collection of documents in a 
series which began with volumes on world 
affairs in the 1920s. The series contained two 
components: the Survey of International 
Affairs, which analyzed world events and 
Documents on International Affairs, which 
presented documentation on those events. 

The final Survey for 1963 has yet to be 
published. This makes a complete evaluation 
of the book under review difficult, for it is 
designed in part as a documentary supplement, 
with the material arranged to correspond to 
the chapters in the Survey. Perhaps because of 
this two-part format there are no editorial in- 
troductions to the some 150 documents in this 
volume, a serious deficiency in light of the 
great range of issues dealt with. 

Material is set forth topically in five broad 
categories: the Great Powers, the Middle East, 
the Far East, Africa, and the Western Hemi- 
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sphere. The book concludes with a usefuMM 
chronological listing of all documents. Ranging 
in form' from treaties and communiques tóli 
speeches and memoranda, the documents cover 

a multitude of topics. Among these are the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the Sino-Soviet rift, 
the war in Yemen, American involvement in 
Vietnam, and the creation of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. 

The strength of such a book is also its major 
weakness. The presentation in one volume of 
documentation on such diverse events gives 
the scholar a useful overview of available, 
source materjal. But limitations of space pre- 
clude documentation sufficient for in-depth re- 
search. 

Chatham House has indicated that a major 
factor in the decision to end the series was 
the growing complexity of world affairs. It is 
true that an increasing number of nations in 
a multipolar world makes the task of synthesis 
more difficult. But it is sad to see the passing 
of such a long-standing effort to make the 
world, however complex, more comprehensi- 
ble. 

ROBERT C. GRAY 
Franklin and Marshall College 
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"focus on the realities" 


A new text for American government courses with a theme students recognize. . 
by SARKESIAN and NANDA, Loyola University of Chicago 


From the Introduction . . . 


The “heaviness” with which some 
textbooks address the student com- 
pletely submerges the dynamics dnd 
realities of the American political sys- 
tem. But more important, we feel that 
an introductory textbook should not 
try to provide all the political and in- 
stitutional details, even if it could. 
Rather it should focus on the realities 
of the system while providing the stu- 
dent with fundamental tools to assess 


the system, reference points which . 


INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


balance the formalities of government 
institutions with the realities and 
dynamics of politics. — 

With this in mind, we have focused 
on the power theme in assessing 
American politics. Using power as 
the framework, we will examine the 
manner in which political actors 
in the American system acquire, 
maintain and use power for their 
own goals and for those associated 
with the system. 


by Roger Hamburg, Indiana University, South Bend 
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Women in Political Science: Studies and Reports, 1969-71 of the APSA Committee on tlie 
Status of Women in the Profession** 

PB 486, $11.00. 


Political Science Thesaurus 
A. major reference tool in political science; this volume represents the terminology control device for a 
computer-based information retrieval service. Individuals: Hardback: $20.00; Paper: $15.00. Institutions: 
Hardback: $30.00; Paper: $25.00. 

APSA Biographical Directory 
Biographicalinformation on over 7,000 Association members, plus names and addresses for approximately 
$15.06 members. Members: Hardback: $7.50; Paper: $5.00. Non-Members: Hardback: $12.50; Paper: 

10.00. 

APSA Directory of Members: Annual Supplement to the APSA Biographical Directory 

Names and current addresses of all APSA members. $3.00 each. 


Guide to Publication in Political Science 


cosponsored by the APSA Committee on the Status of Women and the Women’s Caucus for Political 
cience, $1.00. 


Roster of Women in Political Science (3rd ed.) 
Biographical information on women political scientists. $2.50 each. 


Annual APSA Directory of Department Chairpersons 
Names and addresses of Chairpersons of departments offering political science at four-year institutions. 
$20.00 each. 

Personnel Service Guidelines for Employers and Applicants 


Pamphlet containing information and guidelines for members of the APSA Personnel Service and for em- 
ployers listing their vacancies in the Personnel Service Newsletter. No charge. 


**Order from: Customer Service Department 
University Microfilms 
313 North First Street E 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 





cr 


` -ersonnel Service Newsletter 
Monthly listing of positions for political scientists. APSA Members: $8.00 subscription. 


"Careers and the Study of Political Science: A Guide for Undergraduates 
A monograph discussing the relationship between political science knowledge and skills and careers in 
law, government, business, journalism, teaching, etc. R50 each; bulk rates available. i 
Suide to Graduate Study in Political Science 
Compilation of Ph.D. and Masters programs in political science. $3.00 each. 


mMSources of Financial Support for Political Scientists: Research Education, Professional 
loevelopment Bulletin 1: Support for Professional Development: Fellowships and Traineeships 
' Information on post-doctoral fellowships, internship programs, special training support and foreign travel 
grants available to faculty and advanced graduate students. $1.00 each. 
«Global Dimensions in U.S. Education 
A joint publication of the APSA Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education, the Education Commission of 
the International Studies Association, and the Center for War/Peace Studies of the N.Y. Friends Group, 
Inc. Four publications: The Elementary School, The Secondary School, The University, The Community. 
$1.50 each, $5.00 per set. 
Comparing Political Experiences 
Complete description of an alternative course for high school government instruction, $2.75 each. 


SETUPS: American Politics 
Supplementary Empirical Teaching Units in Political Science 


New computer related instructional materials whereby students learn important substantive topics in 
American politics as they learn methods of analysis. Voting Behavior: The 1972 Election by Bruce D. 
Bowen, C. Anthony Broh, Charles L. Prysby. Political Socialization Across the Generations by Paul Allen 
Beck, Jere W. Bruner, L. Douglas Dobson. Political Participation by F. Christopher Arterton, Harlan 
Hahn. Representation in the United States Congress by Ray A. Geigle, Peter G. Hartjens. The Supreme 
Court in American Politics: Policy Through Law by John Paul Ryan, C. Neal Tate. U.S. Energy, Environ- 
ment and Economic Problems: A Public Policy Simulation by Barry Hughes. For information and price 
list write: APSA Division of Educational Affairs. 
INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE MONOGRAPHS 


Guides on materials and methods for teaching and learning in political science. A Guide to Library 
Sources in Political Science: American Government by Clement E. Vose. $6.50 hardback; $4.00 paper- 
back. PSI and Political Science: Using the Personalized System of Instruction to Teach American Politics, 
edited by Ralph B. Earle Jr. $3.50 paperback. 


Legislative Service Project Manuals 


4 Individual manuals available for: Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island. $2.50 each. 


Political Science and State and Local Government 


A volume on the current and future state of research and educational programs in the field of state and 
local government. $3.75 each. 


APSA Membership Mailing Lists and Labels 


For information and price list, contact Membership Secretary, APSA. 


APSA Political Science Department Chairpersons Mailing Labels 
For information and price list, contact APSA Departmental Services Program. 
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Order from: American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


& : 
(All orders must be prepaid) 





c Announcing 


Guide to US. Elections 


Congressional Quarterly's Guide to U.S. Electlons is, without question, the 
most ambitious and comprehensive reference book on American elections 
ever published. No library, historian or political scientist should be without It. 


Presidential elections: state-by-state popular 
vote returns for every election since 1824. 
















Governor elections: popular vote returns for 
gubernatorial candidates receiving at least five 
per cent of the vote since 1824. 


Senate elections: popular vote returns for Senate 
candidates receiving at least five per cent of the 
vote since 1913, when the 17th Amendment first 
required popular election of U.S. senators. 


House elections: popular vote returns for House 
candidates receiving at least five per cent of the 
vote since 1824. 


oS ale dll — hm 


* A 100-page narrative history of all pres- 
idential nominating conventions. € Maps 
showing electoral college votes @ Bio- 
graphical profiles on major .presidential 
and vice presidential candidates € Profiles 
of more than two dozen major political parties 
@ A history of the electoral college € A history of re- 
districting and reapportionment. 


* Fully indexed, with special indexes for all presidential, House, Senate, 
governor and southern primary election candidates. In total, more than 60,000 


entries. 
Publication date: Approx. 1,200 pages, Clothbound 
September 1975 8% x 11" $45.00 


CONGRESSIONAL. QUARTERLY, INC. 
Box 101, 1414 22nd St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20037 





Please mail copies at $45 each of Gulde to U.S. Elections. 
‘Enclose payment and CQ will pay shipping. 
Mail to 


Zip 


-M 


and 
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BEYOND THE WATER'S EDGE 


America's Foreign Policies 
Howard Bliss and M. Glen Johnson, Vassar College 


This brief overview traces America's foreign policy: 
, from development of the post World War Il con- 
sensus to the breakdown of that consensus in the 


late 1960s and early 1970s. The authors deal with 
such matters as the nature of foreign policy; the 
major historic themes of U.S. foreign policy; the 


major characteristics of the post-war international 
system; the President and his primacy in policy 
making; the foreign affairs bureaucracy; Congress 
and foreign policy; and the impact of non-govern- 
mental institutions (the media, public opinion, 
interest groups) on foreign policy. 

272 pages/paperbound/January 1975/$4.75 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY IN AMERIC 


An Introduction 

David A, Caputo, Purdue University 

A concise introduction to American government 
that stresses contemporary aspects of American 
institutions and public policy while providing 
students with factual and theoretical information 
required to stimulate critical thought about the 
complexities and characteristics of the American 
political system. Appropriate attention is given 


THE PINNACLE 


The Contemporary American Presidency 

John F. Murphy, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

In this fresh analysis of the modern American 
presidency, the author asserts that President 
Truman recognized basic transformations in the 
nation wrought by World War Il, and that he moved 
to create in the presidency an instrument of per- 
manent authority capable of pursuing a national 
agenda. Truman thus placed the President at the 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Execution of Public Policy 

Don T. Allensworth 

Concise, yet comprehensive, this book—an intro- 
duction to public administration—covers all major 
aspects, including the full range of recent develop- 
ments and current trends. Those familiar with other 


texts in the field will find greater emphasis here on — 


Lip 


throughout to important contemporary issues such 
as race, sex discrimination, international conflict 
and human rights. Coverage includes national 
political institutions — congress, the courts, the 
presidency, the federal bureaucracy; state and 
urban politics; group politics and political parties; 
public policy; the future of American politics. 
302 pages/paperbound/1974/$3.95 


pinnacie of authority and responsibility, and he 
and his successors must be evaluated in that light. 
Professor Murphy then examines the thrust of each 
administration, its success in achieving the na- 
tional agenda, prospects and possible problems 
for the presidency. 


215 pages/paperbound/1974/$2.95 


the administration of public policy, contemporary 
bureaucratic behavior and the politics of admin- 
istration. Organization charts, tables, graphs, dia- 
grams, maps, drawings and chapter-end sum- 
maries are included. 

213 pages/paperbound/1973/$3.95 
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J.B. Lippincott Company * Division of Higher Education 
East Washington Square * Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 





a great year for Winthrop... 


a good time for you to examine 
this fine selection of texts ... 


POLITICS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, 2nd Edition, 1975 


by, David C. Saffell (Ohio Northern University) 


This new Second Edition 1975 is being more widely adopted than ever — and 
for these very good reasons: 


xExpanded to include new material on parties, campaigns, elections, and foreign 
policy. 

xRevised to contain more student oriented material such as: a glossary, provocative. 
questions for discussion, and pertinent readings. 

«Integrates events of 1974 throughout the text. 

xImproved Teacher's Manual. 


Refined and improved in the light of extensive reviews and critiques of the first 
edition — POLITICS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 2nd 
Edition, 1975 will be an invaluable text to you and your students. 

1975 $6.95 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS 


` by, Ton Devos (Trinity University) 


URBAN POLITICS, 2nd Edition 
by, Murray S. Stedman, Jr. (Temple University) 


FRENCH POLITICS IN TRANSITION: THE YEARS 


AFTER DEGAULLE 
by, Roy C. Macridis (Brandeis University) 








Favorite texts— . 
THE LOGIC OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


by, Steven Rosen (Brandeis University) and Walter S. Jones (Northeastern Univer- 
sity) 


THE POLITICS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
by, Martin Shapiro (University of California, San Diego) and Douglas Hobbs 


(U.C.L.A.) 


PUBLIC POLICY 
By, Peter Woll (Brandeis University) 


Forthcoming texts— 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: REFORM IN THE POST-WATERGATE ERA 
by, David C. Saffell (Ohio Northern University) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: STRATEGY AND , 
CHOICE 

by, Peter Aranson and David Meltz (both at Georgia Institute of Technology) 

BLACK AMERICANS AND THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 

by, Lucius Barker and Jesse McCorry (both at Washington University, St. Louis) 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

by, Murray S. Stedman, Jr. (Temple University) 

INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 

by, David Apter (Yale University) 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS: EUROPE 

by, Robert Lieber, Alexander Groth, and Nancy Lieber (all at University of 
California, Davis) 

AFRICAN POLITICS 

by, Carl G. Rosberg (University of California, Berkeley) id Robert Jackson (Uni- 
versity of British Columbia) 

INTRODUCTION TO LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS 

by, Arpad von Lazar (Fletcher School), Charles Parrish and Jorge | I. Tapia-Videlia 
(both of Wayne State University) 

POLITICAL FUTURES 

` by, Leon Lindberg (University of Wisconsin) 


Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 





Winthrop Publishers 








If you would like to have more information on these texts please 
write to Richard Marran, Winthrop Publishers, 17 Dunster 

















Auguste Comte and Positivism 
THE ESSENTIAL WRITINGS 
` Edited with an Introduction by GERTRUD LENZER 


"Gertrud Lenzer is to be congratulated for combining the standard with 
less well-known works of Comte, thereby giving a full and intellectually 
faithful representation of his thought. Her introductory essay provides 
a penetrating account of the intellectual, social, and cultural contexts of 
his system of positivism....Professor Lenzer's volume will go far in estab- 
lishing Comte's relevance for contemporary social science.'' 

—NEIL J. SMELSER 


"Gertrud Lenzer is to be congratulated for the excellent edition of 
Comte's writings and especially for her delightfully wicked introduction 
which should achieve a honored place in Marxist criticism. Courteously, 
indirectly, mischievously she exposes modern sociology as the legitimate 
heir of Comte's reactionary thought while properly chiding her bour- 
geois colleagues for having abandoned Comte's admirable frankness.” 

—EUGENE D. GENOVESE 


TB/1827 $7.25 


Fora complete 
catalog, write 


A DARPER TORCDBOOK- Harper e Row 


Paperback Dept. 
10 E. 53d St.. New York 10022 
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€ Nae ON A tne 


Sponsored by the 

Council on Foreign Relations 

Prepared by the Center for 

Comparative Political Research of the 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


...this brand new edition of the 
most comprehensive annual reference of 
the world's political structures and events 


World O Chiefs of State, Heads of Government, and 
Cabinet Memberships O Principal Leaders and Programs of 
the Political Parties O Structure of National Legislatures 
L1] Mass Media O Composition and Activities of Major 
Intergovernmental Organizations 





Edited by Arthur S. Banks 


Associate Editor: David L. Carr Ho 
Assistant Editors: Rebecca T. Granger, A 
Cheryl E. Johnson, Michael G. Schechter E 
Robert S. Jordan, IGO Editor | { 


Published for the Center for Comparative Political Research of the State University 
of New York at Binghamton and for the Council on Foreign Relations by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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[| McGraw-Hill Book Company Wd! 
j1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 on A l | 

p Please send me POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Hi ü it 
| 1975 for 10 days' free examination. At the end of that W 
Li time | will remit as indicated below plus local tax, Name i 
Y jj postage, and handling or return the book without charge. it 
"i $i Please check one: POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: m. 
A 1975 (003713-2) Address iF 
Ib $19.95 iI 
f 1 D] $9.95 plus tax, postage and handling in 10 days I: 
a and $10 one month later (There is no finance city T 
! ; charge for purchases on terms.) i 3 
Special savings offer—subscribe now to receive future . LE 
p up-dated editions of the HANDBOOK (to be published state Zip i 
j annually) and you will receive this volume for only $13.95 57J573-4070-3 T 

| t plus local tax, postage, and handling—a 30% saving. i 
pF Future volumes will also come to you at 30% off list. EXTRA SAVINGS—remit in full with order, plus local tax and E 
«| Vani 10 days’ examination and return privileges still McGraw-Hill pays postage and handling. Return privileges M. 


1 


apply. apply. This offer good only in U.S. and subject to acceptance 








"I [] Check here to become a subscriber. by McGraw-Hill. 
riim d dr ende rni hn lH 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES: A 
Comparative Analysis, Third Edition 


Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Maintains its essential character as a comparative introduction to the 
dominant, and some of the minor political ideologies of the modern 
world. Presents the essential features of these belief systems ob- 
jectively and understandably. Paperbound/$3.95 





$ AMERICAN RIGHTS POLICIES 
Kd Jay A. Sigler, Rutgers University 


First book in civil rights to provide a blend of legal, historical, and 
linguistic analysis to the politics of civil rights. Sigler presents a 
thorough picture of the emergence, development and implementation 
of rights in this country. Paperbound/$6.50 


SCOPE AND METHODS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE: An 
Introduction to the Methodology of Political TER 
Revised Edition 

Alan C. Isaak, Western Michigan University 


Describes the activities of today's political scientists, their main con- 
cerns as well as their expected accomplishments. More complete 
and inclusive. $9.95 


THE STRATEGY OF SOCIAL PROTEST 
William A. Gamson, The University of Michigan 


Looks systematically at a series of historical cases to develop gen- 
eralizations about the strategy of social protest. Methodologically 
sophisticated and theoretically sound. Paperbound/ $5.95 





Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request; please indicate course title and text presently used. 


he 
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THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
Write for our complete catalog! 
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BLUE CROSS SINCE 1929: 
Accountability and 


* The Public Trust 


Odin W. Anderson, Center for Health 
Administration Studies, University 
of Chicago 

The development of Blue Cross and 
analysis of the relationship between 
government and the private sector 
in providing health services. 

128 Pages $10.00 


THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 


David K. Banner, University of New 
Brunswick, Samuel |. Doctors, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Andrew 
C. Gordon 

The scope and impact of politics on 
evaluation research — seeks an objec- 
jive method of scientific proof of 
the efficacy of government funded 
social action programs. 
224 Pages 


THE NEW POLITICAL 


ECONOMY OF THE PACIFIC 
Bernard K. Gordon and Kenneth J. 
Rothwell, University of New Hamp- 


$13.50 


¿ Shire, Editors 


4 


Dramatically changing alignments — 
political and economic — are taking 
place in the Pacific Basin. These 
essays consider how these changes 
will affect the world system, 

192 Pages $11.50 


PSROs: The Law and 


The Health Consumer 

Alice Gosfield, Health Policy Per- 
spectives 

Considers the impact of the PSRO 
law on every significant element in 
national and local health care deliv- 


= ery scenes — the most thorough 


analysis and critique of the Profes- 
sional Standards Review program 


yet published 
288 Pages $14.50 


MAKING THE MIRV: 

A Study of Defense 
Decision-Making 

Ted Greenwood, M.I.T. and Program 
for Science and International Affairs 
Harvard University 

A study of the technical, ideological 


, and political influences on the weap- 


^? ons-acquisition process; includes 
policy proposals. 
184 Pages $13.50 


PUBLIC NEEDS AND 
PRIVATE BEHAVIOR IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


John E. Jackson, Harvard University 
Editor 

Alternatives for metropolitan resi- 
dents to satisfy their demands for 


^w public services; implications of these 


for metropolitan government. 
184 Pages $13.50 


RIGHT TO COUNSEL : 


The Mandate of 


Argersinger v. Hamlin 

Paul Froyd, Janis Hoffman, Sheldon 
Krantz, David Rossman, and Charles 
Smith, Center for Criminal Justice, 
Boston University School of Law 
An examination of the effects of 
the Supreme Court Decision in 
Argersinger v. Hamlin on the crim- 
inal justice system — the difficulties 
of the present legal! defense system 
in meeting the requirements for 
council and specific recommenda- 
tions for more efficient implementa- 
tion of the decision. 

(Price to be announced) 


THE PERSISTENT POPPY: 

A Computer-Aided Search for 
Heroin Policy 

Gilbert Levin, Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine; Edward B. Roberts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Gary B. Hirsch, Pugh- 
Roberts Assoc. 

Written in clear, non-technical lan- 
guage, this book establishes'a com- 
puter model to examine the system 
of forces that encourage and dis- 
courage the growth of heroin use in 
a community. 

240 Pages $12.50 


LAW OF THE SEA: 


Caracas and Beyond 

Francis T. Christy, Jr., Resources 
for the Future, Inc. Thomas 
Clingan, Jr., U.S. Department of 
State; John King Gamble, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island; H, Gary 
Knight, Louisiana State University; 
and Edward Miles, University of 
Washington, Editors. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Conference, Law ‘of the Sea Insti- 
tute. 416 Pages $15.00 


WORLD ENERGY 
STRATEGIES: 


Facts, Issues, and Options 

Amory B. Lovins 

(Co-Published with Friends of the 

Earth International) 

Detailed explanation of technical 

elements in disputes about our in- 

adequate energy resources. 

166 Pages (cloth) $10.95 
{paper} $4.95 


For information on these 
and other Ballinger titles, 
please write for our catalog. 


Ballinger 


MODERNIZING THE 
CENTRAL CITY: 
NEW TOWNS INTOWN... 


AND BEYOND 

Harvey S. Perloff, et al., University 
of California, Los Angeles 
Discussion of HUD programs for 
central city modernization — sug- 
gestions for strengthening our urban 
modernization policies. 

448 Pages $15.00 


JAPANESE BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL CONFLICT: 

A Comparative Analysis of 
Response Patterns with 


American Business 

S. Prakash Sethi, University of 
California, Berkeley 

A discerning summary of Japanese 
management tradition based on an 
analysis of the unique social envi- 
ronment of the Japanese business 
man — compares the responses of 
Japanese and American businesses 
to specific problems of social con- 
cern. 240 Pages $13.50 


HEALTH CARE FOR 
MIGRANT WORKERS: 


POLICIES AND POLITICS 
Budd N. Shenkin, M.D., M.A.P.A., 
University of California, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Policy suggestions — theoretically 
sound and politically realistic — for 
Federal migrant health care pro- 
grams — the basis for Title IV of 
the Health Revenue Sharing and 
Health Services Act of 1974. 

256 Pages $13.50 


COMMUNITY ACTION 
GROUPS AND 


CITY GOVERNMENT 

Frank X. Steggert, Renssaeler Poly- 
technic Institute 

Report summarizing an Urban 
Observatory Program study of or- 
ganized citizen participation in urban 
areas and the kinds of citizen groups 
which influence city government. 
128 Pages 12.00 


THE ENERGY 
CONSERVATION PAPERS 
Robert Williams, Editor 

(Energy Policy Project of the Ford 
Foundation) 

Fresh facts and new insights into 
energy conservation; including how 
to save energy; the institutional 
obstacles to savings and policies for 
overcoming them. 

416 Pages — (cloth) $17.50 
paper) $8.95 


17 Dunster Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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ENERGY AND WORLD POLITICS 
Mason Willrich, University of 
Virginia Law School 


A penetrating look at the world energy 
problems from a political viewpoint! 
The political process operating within 
and among nations will determine the 
future of the world energy situation. 
This book probes these.political proc- 
esses from World War Il to the pres- 
ent, analyzing the major international 
political issues, such as national se- 
curity, the world economy, and the 
global environment, that have affected 
the present situation. Willrich offers 
insights into whether a harmonious 
pattern of international relationships 
is possible, and also considers the 
development of international institu- 
tions to manage the world energy 
problems in the future. 


256 pages $10.00 


GAME THEORY AND POLITICS 
Steven J. Brams, 
New York University 


"...brings together a large number 
of interesting and instructive exam- 
ples of the applications of game 
theoretic models to various problems 
in political science, and the book 
does a good job of showing both the 
insights that can be gained and the 
problems that arise in the use of 
these models to analyse empirical 
data.” —Richard McKelvey, 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


312 pages $6.95 


ON WAR 

Political Violence in the 
International System 

Manus I. Midlarsky, 

University of Colorado at Boulder 
An investigation of the circumstances 
under which the onset of political vio- 
lence—internationally, regionally, and 
domestically—is most likely; and 
those circumstances which most 
affect the intensity and duration of 
the conflict. 


229 pages $14.95 


CITIES, SUBURBS, AND STATES 
Governing and Financing 
Urban America 


. William G. Colman, 


University of Virginia 


This is a practical overview of the 
problems, functions, and possible al- 
ternatives of urban/suburban govern- 
ment. It examines the ways in which 
the legal and financial structures of 
state and local governments influence 
their effectiveness in dealing with 
housing, manpower, . crime, growth, 
and Federal programs. It also dis- 
cusses incorporation, annexation, 
zoning, the "white noose," and the 
economic revitalization of eroding 
urban areas. 


356 pages $12.95 


POLICY-MAKING IN THE 
FEDERAL EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
Edited by Randall B. Ripley and 
Grace A. Franklin, both, 

Ohio State University 


How does the executive branch of 
government make policy? Who makes 
it? How do the social, economic, and 
political environments affect agency 
decisions? This book illuminates the 
intricacies of bureaucratic policy- 
making. At the same time, the authors 
examine the current methods of 
studying public policy and appraise 
the effectiveness of these methods. 


224 pages $11.95 
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WHEN LEADERS WERE BOSSES 
- An Inside Look At Political Machines And Politics © 


by NOAL SOLOMON 


-` A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY 
OF. MAJOR AMERICAN POLITICAL MACHINES OF 
THE PAST AND PRESENT! 





Probing chapters cover Tammany Hall of New York City, Richard Daley of Chicago, 
Frank Hague of Jersey City, Thomas Pendergast of Kansas City, Huey Long of 
Louisiana, James Curley of Boston, Dan O'Connell of Albany, and other political 
bosses, Other topics included in this most unusual book are: The legislative proc- 
ess, Congress—the best money can buy, lobbying, campalgning, corruption, and the 
ethics of politics. ] 


ILLUSTRATED $7.50 


20% professional discount is available on ail pre-paid orders 


Published by 


Exposition Press, Inc. 
900 South Oyster Bay Road, Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 


(when ordering by mail please add 50€ to cover postage and handling. NYS residents 
please add sales tax) 


Published by PRAEGER for The Atlantic Council of the United States 


The Fate of the Atlantic Community 


Elliot R. Goodman 


Never before have the competing visions of [, zoe ele Por i. PU M) 

the future of the ud Community and Academic Market Place 21 
the problems that stand in the way of their 

achievement been set forth with such | P.O. Box 317, Lavallette, N.J. 08735 
force and clarity. Attacks on past and present 
efforts to transcend the nation-state system 
are given particular attention. The possible. 
evolution of the political, military, economic 
and monetary policies of the North Atlantic 
area are surveyed and both the potential accompany orders. Please make checks 
benefits and dangers of different payable to Academic Market Place. 


| 

| Please send Me L paperback | 

| | 

! | | 

policy choices are identified and evaluated, | N. J. residents add 5°/o sales tax. | 
| | 

| | 

| | 

is | 


copies of The Fate of the Atlantic 
Community @ $5.95. Quantity discount 
information available. Payment must 


Professor Goodman displays a striking Name 
talent for relating problems of Western 
organization to the substantive issues of our 
time. One consequence of this is the 
realization that some of the problems thrust 
upon the West are inherently insoluble 

in the present matrix of Atlantic methods and 
structure. This leads to the conclusion 

that improved methods of dealing with those 
basic problems are urgently required. 


May 1975 603 pages paper $5.95 | 


Address 


City 
State 


Librarians: Cloth edition pum e 
$27.50 from Praeger ' 
Publishers, New York. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 


PARTY SYSTEM 
Political Coalitions from the New Deal to the 1970s 
by EVERETT CARLL LADD, JR., University of Connecticut with 
CHARLES D. HADLEY, University of New Orleans __ à 
Two close observers of the political scene trace the recent phenomenon of “unnatural 
landslides” to the unraveling of the caalitions that favored, or opposed, 
FDR’s New Deal programs. 
Ready November 1975 $4.95 paper tentative 


CONGRESS: Process and Policy 


by RANDALL B. RIPLEY, The Ohio State University 

“Well-organized, perceptive, and thorough both in its description and in its analysis 
of congressional organization and operation, congressional relationships to the 
president and to the bureaucracy, and the role of congressional parties." 

— Charles M. Hardin, University of California, Davis 


352 pages $9.95 cloth l 
AS ORANGE GOES a l 

Twelve California Families and the Future of American Politics 

by KARL A. LAMB, University of California, Santa Cruz 

322 pages ‘ $3.95 paper 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICS 
Problems of Evidence, Inference, and Conceptualization 
by FRED I. GREENSTEIN, Princeton University 


with a new Introduction for the Norton Library edition 
211 pages $2.95 paper 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


by LOUIS HENKIN, Columbia University 
579 pages ‘ $4.95 paper 


ON LIBERTY by John Stuart Mill 
A Norton Critical Edition 
edited by DAVID SPITZ, City University of New York. 
Beside the text of On Liberty, this volume includes critical essays attacking and 
supporting Mill’s theories, a piece by Herriet Taylor, and Mill’s own account of the 
writing of this enormously influential work. 


256 pages $2.95 paper 
THE LENIN ANTHOLOGY 

edited by ROBERT C. TUCKER, Princeton University 

832 pages $4.95 paper 


THE MARX-ENGELS READER 
edited by ROBERT C. TUCKER 


680 pages $3.95 paper ` 
THE ESSENTIAL KROPOTKIN 

edited by EMILE CAPOUYA and KEITHA TOMPKINS 

400 pages A Liveright title $3.95 paper 


For examination copies please write the publisher. 





Norton 


W-*W-:NORTON & COMPANY: INC: 
560 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 


M 
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: - “Connoisseurs will likewise try the strength 
po and genuine excellence of a work, as they 
ion . do their wine, by its age, which is a sure. 


mark of a sound, unadulterated constitution.” 
EE f —LONDON MAGAZINE, 1781 $ 












. For British works which have with- 
stood the London. Magazine's test of 
time, there is no more definitive source 
than Xerox University Microfilms. 


Included in our extensive British 
resource collections are titles selected 
from Pollard and Redgrave's and Donald 

Wing's Short-Title Catalogues for. 
: 71640 and 1641-1700, han pees 
t outstanding of all 
and 19th century 









SPECIAL COLLEC 


Xerox University Microfilms XEROX 


300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


XEROX“ is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


The American Party Systems 
Stages of Political Development 
Second Edition 


Edited by WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS, Washington University, and 
WALTER DEAN BURNHAM, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. O A 
highly acclaimed collection of essays on the development and functions 
of the American political party system, this edition of The American 

Party Systems includes a provocative new essay by Professor Burnham on 
the politics of the 1970s. 

"A superb collection of essays on American political parties made all 
the more useful in this seccnd edition by the inclusion of Burnham'snew 
chapter....An extremely valuable set of analytical probings of the T 
American party system and American politics.” 

—Michael E. Kraft, Vassar College 

“Still the best ‘textbook’ of parties on the market. Excellent concluding 


essay by Burnham.” —Harry W. Fritz, University of Montana 
“This volume remains the best anthology on American political 

development available.” —Howard L. Reiter, University of Connecticut 

1975 584 pp. 8 charts cloth $11.95 paper $3.95 


The Judicial Process 

An Introductory Analysis 

of the Courts of the United States, England, and France 
Third Edition 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginia. O Now completely updated, 
revised and enlarged, the third edition of :his well-established text 
provides a comparative analysis of the judicial processes in the U.S. and 
selected countries abroad. Professor Abraham brings his discussion 
up-to-date through 1974 with new material including highlights of the 
“Watergate” controversy through the pardon of former President Nixon. 
The text focuses on the role and functions of the American judiciary,’ 
particularly on the Supreme Court as a policy-making institution and 
features substantial comparative treatment of the role of juries, the staff- 
ing and procedures of courts, and the principles, and practices of 

judicial review in England, Wales, and France, and with notes on the 
Soviet Union. I 
1975 544 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $5.95 


Power, Influence, and Authority 
An Essay in Political Linguistics 


DAVID V. J. BELL, York University. [] In this provocative essay on the 
concept of power, Professor Bell draws on recent theories of com- 
munication and decision-making to present a study of political linguistics. 
He defines and elaborates three concepts of central importance to the 
world of politics—power, influence, and authority—and argues that they 
are embodied in and expressed through different types of communica- 
tion. The political linguistics approach provides a framework for 
interpreting and evaluating political acts not only in the national and » 
international arena but within the family and marketplace as well. “First 
class work of conceptualization and synthesis." 

—Glynn L. Wood, American University 


1975 144 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $2.95 











pe op 


Politics, Position, and Power 
The Dynamics of Federal Organization 
Second Edition 


HAROLD SEIDMAN, University of Connecticut. [) This volume presents 
an inside view of federal administration as it affects and is affected by the 
competition for power, position, and political advantage. For the Second 
Edition, statistics and references have been revised and fresh material 
added to bring the presentation up-to-date. In addition, President Nixon's 
attempt to achieve a “new American Revolution" through executive 
branch reorganization is fully documented. 
“A good readable contemporary study of the realities of federal 
government organization and its impact on current affairs.” 
—Kenneth L. Knotts, Northwestern State University 
“An informed and sophisticated account of the failure of traditional 
public administration solutions for federal malaise." 
—Sam Postbrief, University of Maryland 


1975 370 pp. paper $3.95 


Governing Science and Technology 


W. HENRY LAMBRIGHT, Syracuse University. J Who governs federal 
science and technology? Who sets priorities and how? Who determines 
the balance between basic research, applied research, and development 
activities? Governing Science and Technology addresses these and other 
questions in a penetrating analysis of the politics and administration of 
the multi-billion dollar federal research and development enterprise. 
Professor Lambright focuses on the role of the administrative agencies 
and departments in decisions as to what kind of research and develop- 
ment programs are launched, which are implemented or changed, and 
which are terminated prior to completion. (Public Administration and 
Democracy Series) 


Fall 1975 216 pp. cloth $9.00 paper $3.95 


The City Boss in America 
An Interpretive Reader 


Edited by ALEXANDER B. CALLOW, JR., University of California, Santa 
Barbara. O From the middle of the nineteenth century to the present day, 
the city boss has reflected the growing pains of the American city. In this 
anthology, Professor Callow brings together interpretive essays by 
historians, political scientists, journalists, sociologists, politicians, and 

a novelist that explore the critical features of machine politics: the rise of 
the boss, running the machine, the boss and the immigrant, corruption, 
the boss and the reformer, and the modern machine. Preceding each 
chapter is an interpretive essay which is designed to supplement the 
selections. 


January 1976 350 pp. paper $5.95 


Ww Vb) OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


\h/ | 200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 


International 
Protection of 
. Human Rights - 


| By Louis B. Sohn, Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard University 
and Thomas Buergenthal, Professor of International Law, State University 
of New York at Buffalo 


“Includes the status of the individual under international law; international 
protection of aliens; humanitarian intervention, international protection of 
Minority Rights, League of Nation Mandates, The U. N. as Protector of 
Human Rights, The European Convention of Human Rights, and the 
Inter-American System of Human Rights. 


© 1973 © 1402 pages * $19.50* 


The United Nations as Protector of Human Rights 
Softcover edition contains chapters 1 and 6 from INTERNATIONAL 
PROTECTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 


587 pages. $9.00* 


Regional Conventions on the Protection 


of Human Rights Softcover edition contatns 


chapters 1, 7 and 8 from INTERN ATIONAL PROTECT ION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS. ` 


470 pages. $9.00* 


Basic Documents on 
International Protection 
of Human Rights 


By Louis B. Sohn and Thomas Buergenthat 


Includes the Charter of the U.N., the major human rights conventions 
and declarations of the U.N., relevant instruments of the European and 
inter-American regional systems for the protection of human rights. Also 
reproduced are the rules of procedure of the instiutions that were 
established pursuant to the provisions of these instruments. 


© 1973 © 244 pages * $4.25" 
d.d d *Sales tax where applicable, 
Order from the Law Division postage and handling to be added. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
4300 West 62nd Street - indianapolis, Indiana 46206 


Any reseller is free to charge whatever price it wishes for our books. 





i l NEW 


PROM CAUFORNIA 


Second Edition, Revised 

The Politics of Accommodation 
Pluralism and Democracy in the Netherlands 
Arend Lijphart 


“Will be welcomed as an important contribution to the scarce literature 

on the political system of the Netherlands as well as an interesting 
attempt to formulate amendments to pluralist theory.” 

-American Political Science Review 

288 pages, $12.00 


Second Edition, Revised 
. Contemporary Yugoslavia 


ides Twenty Years of Socialist Experiment 
* . Edited by Wayne S. Vucinich 








“An excellent source of stimulating and carefully considered thoughts 
on that most deviant socialist state." —4merican Political Science Review 
465 pages, $12.50 


Too Serious a Business . . . 


European Armed Forces and the Approach 
to the Second World War 


Donald Cameron Watt 


* Watt examines the effects of the war upon the European powers and 
their armed forces and the role this played in the developments in 


Europe after 1945. 202 pages, $8.50 


French Legislators 1800-1834 
A Study in Quantitative History 
Thomas D. Beck 


: An original approach to a significant problem in early nineteenth 
century French history, this volume is the first systematic analysis 
of the composition of the popular house of the French parliament over 

l iod of time. 
s E 202 pages, $13.75 


Now in paper- i 
Hitler: The Führer and the People 
J. P. Stern 


In this pioneering study of the rhetoric of Nazism, Stern shows how 
Hitler turned his will to power into a program that mesmerized the 


German people. 254 pages, $3.65 
At bookstores 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY 94720 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE THESAURUS 


The American Political Science Association is announcing publication of a major reference work, the 
Political Science Thesaurus, designed and developed at the University of Pittsburgh by the University 
Center for International Studies, the Knowledge Availability Systems Center and the Social Sciences 
Information Utilization Laboratory, in conjunction with the Scientific Information Exchange 
Committee of the Association. 


The Political Science Thesaurus will serve as a major reference tool for political science as well as for. 
other social sciences. The Thesaurus will be particularly useful to political scientists in their research 
and teaching activities. Libraries and information centers will find the Thesaurus very valuable for 
organizing their collections. 


The Thesaurus will be employed as the terminology control device for a computer-based information 
retrieval service to be known as the United States Political Science Information System (USPSIS). At 
present, USPSIS exists as a one-year pilot demonstration project. Seventy-five journals, selected by 
members of the American Political Science Association, are being analyzed in their entirety. Articles 
are being described by listing their titles, sources, authors, abstracts, special features (such as maps and, 
charts), and cited authors, proper names, and geographic areas. Each description also includeg 
appropriate descriptions from the Thesaurus. Books, on a chapter by chapter basis, are to be included 
as wel. The USPSIS demonstration project will result in practical revisions of the Thesaurus and ` 
valuable data concerning costs and benefits of alternative configurations for the System. 


The Political Science Thesaurus will be available in both hardback and paperback editions of 4 
approximately 575 pages. An order form appears on the next page for your convenience. 


POLITIGRE SOIETGE THESAURUS 


A Publication of the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


In Conjunction with the 


UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES - 
University of Pittsburgh 


Compiled by " 


Carl Beck, Eleanor D. Dym, and J. Thomas McKechnie 
University of Pittsburgh 





 PDOLITIGRE SGHENGE THESHUSUS.— 


ORDER FORM 


The Political Science Thesaurus will consist of approximately 575 pages 7 3/8" x 9 1/4" in size and 
will be available in both hardback and paperback editions. Prices for both are listed below on the order 
blank. Please return it with your payment to the American Political Science Association, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. A 1076 discount will be given to members of the 
APSA. 


Individual Rate Institutional Rate 
HARDBACK EDITION: $20.00 l $30.00 
PAPERBACK EDITION: $15.00 $25.00 


Please make checks payable to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Name 
Address 
Zip Code 
' Enclosed is my payment in the amount of $____ for | copylies) of the 


POLITICAL SCIENCE THESAURUS. 





“the most current, topical, and provocative 
introductory text on the market today” 


Democracy 


Under Pressure 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


SECOND EDITION 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., 
The Johns Hopkins University 


DAVID WISE, 
political analyst and author of 

The Politics of Lying: Government 
Deception, Secrecy, and Power 


“Even better than the first edition. | es- 
pecially like the extensive use of ex- 
amples and pictures. It is one of the few 
texts that make it difficult to fall asleep 
while reading.” 

—Owen Newcomer, College of the Canyons 


“Democracy Under Pressure is an ex- 
ceptional text. | am impressed by its con- 
cern for historical accuracy, meaningful 
rhetoric, and provocative illustrations. 
Most importantly Democracy Under Pres- 
sure Communicates to young people in a 
way that is only rarely matched by other 
books in the field of American Govern- 
ment.” 

—CuRisTOPHER HoLLoway, Mesa State College 


“Outstanding in content, style, and read- 

ability." . 
y ` —P. C. McLaurin, JR., 
Mississippi State University 





654 pages 


"The book is a fine text in American Gov- 
ernment — informative and timely and 
quite complete.” 
——Rosert W. Laneran, Villanova University 
“The Second Edition of Cummings and 
Wise makes the most interesting reading 
of any new American government text | 
hàve examined." 
: ~—Jim R. ALEXANDER, Midwestern University 
“The Second Edition is undoubtedly the 
most current, topical, and provocative 
introductory text on the market today. Its 
format makes reading and learning more 
of an experience than a chore, even to 
students with no background in American 
government. This is one of the few texts 
that students should find hard to put 
down.” —WILLIAM H. JERVEY, JR., 
Florida Technological University 
"An experience that should be shared by 
all students of American Government." 


—ARTHUR C. HILL, 
Metropolitan Community College 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta 


Saints and Samurai 


The Political Culture of the American 
and Japanese Elites 


Lewis Austin 


By means of interviews and psychological tests, 
Lewis Austin examines the attitudes of 42 
American and 42 Japanese business executives 
and government officials toward authority, 
leadership, aggression, conflict, and cooperation. 
Focusing mainly on attitudes in small-group 
situations, he probes central aspects of elites’ 
values, beliefs, and goals and relates them to the 
political culture of each nation. $12.50 


The Morality of Consent 


Alexander M. Bickel 


A brilliant American legal philosopher—in.the 
tradition of Edmund Burke—presents a bold and 
controversial challenge to liberals and conserva- 
tives to reexamine the American system of 
political thought and process. $10.00 


“A very important book. Its arguments and 
insights ought to be made widely available."— 
Robert H. Bork, Solicitor General of the 
United States 





From Radicalism to 
Socialism 


Men and Ideas in the Formation of Fabian 
Socialist Doctrines, 1881—1889 


Willard Wolfe 


The evolution of modern English Socialism from 
nineteenth-century Radicalism is examined in 
detail. Its progress is described in terms of five 
categories of political and social creeds— 
Anarchism, Positivism, Secularism, Ethical 
Culture, and Christian Humanitarianism. 

$17.50 


The Middle East and 

North Africa in World 
Politics: A Documentary 
Record 


Second edition, revised and enlarged 
Volume 1: European Expansion, 1 535-1914 


Compiled, translated, and edited by 
J. C. Hurewitz 


In this first revision of his standard reference 
collection of important documents in the diplo- 
matic history of the Middle East, published in 
1956 under the title Diplomacy in the Near and 
Middle East, Mr. Hurewitz has extended the 
geographical coverage to include North Africa 
and Afghanistan, doubled the number of docu- 
ments, and provided many new introductions. 
$30.00 


New Yale 
Paperbounds 
The Politics of Rights 


Lawyers, Public Policy, and Political Change 
Stuart A. Scheingold $2.95 


Congress 
The Electoral Connection 
David R. Mayhew $2.95 


The Anatomy of 


Communist Takeovers 
Thomas T. Hammond, editor 
Robert Farrell, associate editor 
Foreword by Cyril E. Black $5.95 


World Handbook of Political 


and Social Indicators 

Charles Lewis Taylor and Michael C. Hudson 
with the collaboration of Katherine M. Dolan, 
Edwin G. Dolan, John T. Dow, and John D. 
Sullivan $6.95 


The Anatomy of Influence 
Decision Making in International Organization 
Robert W. Cox and Harold K. Jacobson and 
Gerard and Victoria Curzon, Joseph S. Nye, 
Lawrence Scheinman, James P. Sewell, and 
Susan Strange 

$5.95 


Yale 





Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 


THE PRICING OF CRUDE OIL 
Economic and Strategic Guidelines for an 
International Energy Policy (expanded and 
updated edition) 


Taki Rifai 
422 pp. Sept.,1975 ISBN 0-275-01510-6 $25.00 


JAPAN’S NUCLEAR OPTION 

Political, Technical, and Strategic Factors 
John E. Endicott 

314 pp. july, 1975 ISBN 0-275-05320-2 $20.00 


CHINA AND JAPAN— 
EMERGING GLOBAL POWERS 


Peter G. Mueller and Douglas A. Ross 
240 pp. July, 1975 ISBN 0-275-05400-4 $16.50 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89390-1 $5.95 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN 
EAST ASIA SINCE WORLD WAR Il 


Donald F. Lach and Edmund S. Wehrle 
400 pp. June, 1975 ISBN 0-275-05420-9 $23.50 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89380-4 $7.95 


CRIMES AGAINST INTERNATIONALLY 
PROTECTED PERSONS: 

PREVENTION AND PUNISHMENT 

An Analysis of the UN Convention 


Louis M, Bloomfield and Gerald F. FitzGerald 
296 pp. Aug., 1975 ISBN 0-275-05350-4 $18.50 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
MILITARISM IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Don L. Etchison 
168 pp. Aug., 1975 ISBN 0-275-05360-1 $14.00 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT 
Agenda for Action 1975 
James W. Howe and the 


Staff of the Overseas Development Council 
288 pp. June,1975 ISBN 0-275-05260-5 116.50 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89310-3 $4.50 


Please use ISBN or TC numbers 
when ordering from: 


praeger publishers 


111 Fourth Avenue 


PRAEGER 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD AFRICA 


Edited by Frederick S. Arkhurst 
272 pp. july, 1975 ISBN 0-275-05330-X $16.50 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-64250-X $6.95 


WOMEN IN ACADEMIA 
Evolving Policies Toward Equal Opportunities 
Edited by Elga Wasserman, Arie Y. Lewin 


and Linda H. Bleiweis 
188 pp. Aug., 1975 TC 0953 
ISBN 0-275-28866-8 $14.00 


WORKER MILITANCY AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES, 1965-75 
New Directions in Western Industrial Relations 


Edited by Solomon Barkin 
448 pp. Sept., 1975 ISBN 0-275-07410-2 $25.00 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89440-1 $6.95 


COMMUNICATIONS AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 
A Public Opinion Quarterly Reader 


Edited by Robert O. Carlson 

ca, 650 pp. Aug., 1975 

ISBN 0-275-07510-9 ca. $20.00 

PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89330-8 ca. $7.95 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTIONS 

The Politics of the Revision Process in 
Seven States 

Eimer E. Cornwell, Jr., Jay S. Goodman, 


and Wayne R. Swanson 
234 pp. july, 1975 ISBN 0-275-05940-5 $16.50 


THE POLITICS OF 
NEW COMMUNITIES 
A Case Study of San Antonio Ranch 


Wayt T. Watterson and Roberta S. Watterson 
160 pp. Aug., 1975 ISBN 0-275-08260-1 $14.00 


MENTAL HEALTH AND 
RETARDATION POLITICS 
The Mind Lobbies in Congress 


Daniel A. Felicetti 
218 pp. July,1975 ISBN 0-275-09930-X $16.50 


New York, New York 10003 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you. are planning a move, please fill in the form below and 
return it to the American Political Science Association, 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Address changes should be received at the Association by the 
5th of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 
Association mailing list. 


Name 


OLD ADDRESS. . . . . .... NEW ADDRESS 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE 
TO APSA MEMBERS 


APSA INSURANCE PLANS 


Group Life Insurance 
* $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
* Optional Dependent Life Coverage. 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss 
e Worldwide Coverage. 
e Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 


^ 


Hospital Cash Plan 
e $20 or $40 each and every day hospitalized. 
e Payable for up to 365 days for each period of hospital confinement, 
e Benefits begin with the first day of hospitalization. 
e Daily benefits are doubled if you are hospitalized for cancer. 


For further information write to: 
Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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The Politics of Social Choice in Europe and America 
Arnold J. Heidenheimer, Hugh Heclo, and Carolyn Teich Adams 


*For courses in public policy or comparative politics, examines the 
differences in taxation, social welfare, and urban and educational 
policies in six developed western political systems—those of the 
United States, Britain, Sweden, France, West Germany, and The 
Netherlands. 


* Focuses on confrontations among interest groups, between parties, 
and within the bureaucracy — conflicts of great significance in de- 
termining the conditions under which public services are delivered 
or denied. 


September 1975 approx. 288 pages $5.95 (tentative), paperbound 


The Psychology of Political Control 
Anne E. Freedman and P. E. Freedman 


*For courses in political behavior or political psychology, examines 
the present body of psychological knowledge that can be applied 
to political control. 


* By means of a fascinating dialogue between a contemporary prince 
and his tutor, the authors systematically explore the findings of . 
Skinner, Zimbardo, and numerous other psychologists and political 
thinkers. 


September 1975 approx. 288 pages $5.95 (tentative), paperbound 


Presidential Power and Politics 
William F. Mullen 


*For courses on American government or the Přeaidéncy. a brief, 

up-to-date text that provides insight into important questions 'about 
the contemporary presidency and the compass of presidential 
power. 


* includes discussions of the use of executive privilege; impound- 
ment; the war powers; political socialization; the effects of the 
media; the limitations of presidential power; and an analysis of the 
Ford Administration. 


January 1976 approx. 224 pages $3.95 (tentative), paperbound 





Human Behavior and World Politics 

An Introduction to International Relations 

Ralph Pettman 

«A comprehensive text for courses in international relations or world 
politics that is unique in bringing to bear on the study of global 


affairs the diverse perspectives of systems theory, cybernetics, bi- 
ology, history, and social psychology. 


«Concludes with an examination of the nature and likelihood of 
interstate integration and the character of conflict and war, sum- 
marizing the most notable theories and empirical findings. 


September 1975 approx. 352 pages $6.95 (tentative), paperbound 


Socialism - 
Modern Ideologies Serie 
Robert Berki 


*A concise, interpretive survey of socialist ideas and the develop- 
ment of modern socialist movements. 


* Offers the student a broad perspective on the basic themes and 
elucidates the logic of socialist ideas. 


September 1975 approx. 192 pages $4.50 (tentative), paperbound 


For a complimentary examination copy or further information, please write 


St. Martin's Press 


P.O. Box 5352 
New York, N.Y. 10017 











The United Nations as a Political Institution 
Fifth Edition 


H. G. NICHOLAS. O “This capital book is of the greatest value to students of 
international affairs. It should be on the desk of those who wish to understand 
the workings and the potentialities of the United Nations.”—Allan Nevins 


1975 270 pp. ` A Galaxy Book $3.95 


The Politics of Communication 

A Study in the Political Sociology of 

Language, Socialization, and Legitimation 

CLAUS MUELLER, Hunter College of the City of New York. O "Inoperative" 
language is destroying the foundation of political authority, the author argues. 


“Superbly interesting. It is so much a book for this moment." 
—Daniel Patrick Moynihan 


1975 256 pp. A Galaxy Book $3.50 


"Lessons" of the Past 

The Use and Misuse of History in American Foreign Policy 

ERNEST R. MAY, Harvard University. O "Concise and stimulating . .. executed ` 
with May’s well-known professional skill. ... A valiant and valuable introduction 
to what ought to become a significant discussion."—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
Journal of American History 

1975 236 pp. A Galaxy Book $2.95 


Three Essays 3 

On Liberty; Representative Government; The Subjection of Women 
J. S. MILL, with an introduction by RICHARD WOLLHEIM. [7] John Stuart Mill's 
famous essays are brought together with a new introduction that makes them 
more immediate to readers in the 1970s. 


























1975 570 pp. $4.95 
Karl Marx: His Life and Environment 
Third Edition 


SIR ISAIAH BERLIN. Q “. . . the best brief account of the life and thought of 
Marx that I know. Writing with cool objectivity, the author traces the develop- 
ment of the Marxist doctrine against a biographical background which is 
recreated with economical, effective strokes."—Saturcay Review : 
1963 304 pp. . A Galaxy Book $2.50 


Stalin: A Political Biography 

Second Edition 

ISAAC DEUTSCHER. D Firmly established as the standard Stalin biography, 
this study clearly shows the forces that shaped this leader and the political 
scene of his time. 

1967 


684 pp. A Galaxy Book $5.95 






200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 100176 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Will today’s legal system suffer future shock? 
Can our present legal institutions meet the demands of tomorrow? 


LAW AND THE - mE 
AMERICAN FUTURE. 
An American Assembly Book 


MURRAY SCHWARTZ, Editor 
Dean of the Law School, University of California, Los Angeles 


The fifteen distinguished contributors to this book describe the challenges 
law makers and lawyers will soon be facing, and discuss ways we can 
. ‘successfully meet our future legal needs. 


The change in women's roles and family structure . . . the declining - 
importance of work as a cardinal value in our society . . . the rapidly 
approaching limits of American energy and raw materials . . . the far-reaching 
impact of instant global communication—all these phenomena and others 
necessitate change now, and indicate the direction and magnitude of 

change we can expect in the near future. 


LAW AND THE AMERICAN FUTURE shows why law makers and 
administrators, lawyers, and concerned citizens must begin now to anticipate ` 
and meet the needs of tomorrow, if we are to live orderly lives, governed by 
laws which reflect the realities of radically different living conditions. 


Cloth $9.95 (52606-1) / Paper $4.95 (52605-3) 


Spectrum AN Books 


At your bookstore. Teachers: for examination copies, contact your — 
local P-H field representative. PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632. 





Eight important 
political readings 





1. Representatives and Represented: 
Bases of Public Support for the American Legislatures 
by Samuel C. Patterson, Ronald D. Hedlund and Robert G. Boynton 


Concerns public sentiment regarding political actors and institutions and 
the amount of Support various people have of their government and its 
activities. Here is an in-depth study of the support levels three groups of people 
(Citizens, a political elite, and stete legislators) have for the lowa legislature. 
it offers the probable factors contributing to high levels of support. and a 
comparative analysis of findings for other states and a national sample. The 
treatment explains how public support is related to other aspects of the 
legislative process — decision making, candidate motivations etc. Although the 
data used in this study were collected before Watergate. the findings help one 
understand the apparent stability of the political system after stress. . 

1975 $15.95 (tent.) 


2. Measurement and Analysis of Political Systems 
A Science of Social Behavior 
by Stephen Coleman 


Presenting important new findings, this book shows that an important class 
of large-scale social and political phenomena can be analyzed and explained 
quantitatively, as an exact science. Explains how fundamental regularities of 
social structure and social change are a necessary result of people acquiring 
knowledge about their societies. 1975 $16.95 





3. Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods 
A Phenomenological Approach to the Social Sciences 
by Robert Bogdan and Steven J. Taylor 


A complete guide to the importan: research approaches of the past ten years. 
Offers a background on the theoretical perspectives on which qualitative 
research is based. Shows how to conduct cifferent types of qualitative 
research, including participant observation and open-ended interviewing, and 
how to analyze qualitative data and how to write qualitative studies. Provides 
sample essays written by the authors from qualitative data. Familiarizes the 
reader with the entire research process. '...a textbook on a crucial social 
Science enterprise where none has existed before...an easily understandable 
guidebook’ Irwin Deutscher, Case Western Reserve University 1975 $12.00 (tent) 


4. A Theory of Party Competition 
by D. Robertson 


The only book to test Downsian predictions of party ideological competition. 
Using advanced statistical techniques, it studies the socio-economic correlates 
of changes in manifestos and election addresses in Britain over a forty year 
period. Discusses spatial models of party competition and democratic theory 
as it relies on assumptions of party competition. 1975 $19.95 (tent) 


5. Patterns of Authority 
A Structural Basis for Political Inquiry 
by Harry Eckstein and Ted Robert Gurr 


Equates political analysis with the study of authority patterns in social units. 
Analyzes prevailing notions of political analysis and presents a conceptual 
scheme for the analysis of authority relations. Discusses properties which 
make precise descriptions and comparisons of authority relations in social 
units as diverse as the family and the state. 1975 $16.95 (tent) 


6. Political Institutionalization 
A Political Study of Two Sardinian Communities 
by Francesco Kjellberg 


The development toward a more distinct political structure in two originally 
politically undifferentiated communities has been framed in terms of political 
institutionalization, empirically analyzed in three dimensions: the deprivati- 
zation of political relations, the establishment of more articulated political 
structures, the development of a specific political elite. 1975 $15.95 


7. Yeas and Nays 
Normal Decision-Making in the U.S. House of Representatives 
by Donald R. Matthews and James A. Stimson 


How congressmen make up their minds. Using computer simulation and 
personal i PER the authors present a cogent theory of decision-making. 
1975 $14.95 


8. The End of Medicine 
by Rick J. Carlson 


This shocking bock considers the relative absence of a relationship between 
medicine — physicians and hospitals— and health. Explores the "limits" of 
modern medicine and the divergence between medicine and the needs of the 
population. Discusses the push for national health insurance and calls for an 
evolution of a new medicine. 1975 $12.95 


Wiley-Interscience 

a Division of John Wiley & Sons. Inc. 

605 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10016 

in Canada: John Wiley & Sons. Canada. Ltd. 22 Worcester Road. Rexdale. Ontario 


eH —— M — —— À— — — M P— € —— M—— — ——— M V— M — M — HÀ LA — — MÀ —À P — — — —— 


Mail to: WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
Dept. 871 
Post Office Box 4569 Grand Central Station. New York, N.Y. 10017 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the book(s) | have checked below to read and use free for ten 
days. (Restricted to the continental U.S. and Canada.) At the end of that time. if 
| am satisfied with my order, | will send you the amount indicated for each book 
received plus postage and handling. Otherwise ! will return the book(s) and 
owe nothing. 


[] Save Money: if you include payment (plus sales tax where applicable) we 

ay postage and handling charges. Same return privilege. full refund guarantee. 
(We normally ship within 10 days. If payment accompanies order and shipment 
cannot be made within 90 days. payment will be refunded.) 


o 














[] Bill me O Bil! company O Check enclosed 
O 1* 0-471-67080-4 L] 4* 0-47 1-72737-7 C] 7* 0-471-57695-6 
O 2 0-471-16492-5 O 5* 0-47 1-23076-6 []8 0-471-13494-5 
O 3* 0471-0857 1-5 O16 O-471-49034-2 

[] Please send me a list of local bookstores carrying your titles. 

Name 

Affiliation 

Address 

City. State LL LLL. Zip 


*A forthcoming 200k. Do not send payment: we wil! bill you later. Payment for foreign orders must be made 
in U.S currency. by U.S. bank draft, international money order. or UNESCO coupons. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 092 A5192-WI 


A Dynamic Analysis 
of Scandinavian Roll-Call Behavior 


A Test of a Prediction Model on Ten Minority Situations in Three Countries 
by Bo Bjurulf 


The basic problem behind this study is: How far can bloc voting behavior be predicted 

in widely differing parliamentary situations? -To find the answer to this a predictive model 
was built and tested on ten minority situations in Scandinavian Parliaments. The test 
showed that the predictive power of the divisions in committee and the motions made 

in the floor debate is indeed high. ' 

A Dynamic Analysis of Scandinavian Roll-Call Behavior should be worth the attention 
of anyone, who is interested ín Parliamentary Decision-Making Processes and attempts to 
predict the behavior of legislators and groups of legislators. 

The book can be ordered through your bookshop or directly from the publisher. 


72 pages. Sw crs 22:—. 


Studentlitter atur ab Fack, S-221 01 Lund, Sweden 
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New 


Books 





Political Science 


“African Politics i in South Africa 
Parties and Issues 


D. A. Kotze 


the structure and functions of African po- 
Wal parties in South Africa is described in 
order to throw some light on African political 
participation in South Africa. The scope of the 
activities of political parties and their role in 
policy formulation is the main joint focus of 
this study."—from the Introduction 


December 1975 200 pages $12.95 (tentative), 


cloth 


The Dying Lion 

Feudalism and Modernization in Ethiopia 
Patrick Gilkes — 

Analyzing the effects of the fall of Emperor Haile 
Selassie, the author presents a valuable study 
of political and economic power in a develop- 
ing country and a remarkable example of the 
causes and symptoms of the failure of modern- 
ization. 

October 1975 356 pages, iHustrated $12.95 
(tentative), cioth 





' depth analysis of the post-war development of 


' David Nicholls ; 
This clearly written book is a concise introduc- 


` Of the Laws of Ecclesiastic Polity 
Richard Hooker 

A. S. McGrade and W. B. Vickers, editors 
Invaluable to both political sclentists and phil- 
osophers, this important new work presents 
the essential parts of Hooker's classic but 
somewhat forbidding work in clear and read- 
able form, accompanied by helpful introduc- 
tory material. 

opema 1975 425 pages $16.95 (tentative), 
clot 


Parties and Elections in West Germany 
The Search for Stability 


Tony Burkett 
The author explains the structural and cultural 


weaknesses that helped to destroy Weimar and . 


shows how the Bonn system tried to avoid its 
predecessor's mistakes. He includes an in- 


each party and concludes with an examination 
of the growth and fate of West Germany’s party 
structure from 1949 through the present. 


December 1975 ‘200 pages $13.95 (tentative), ' 


cloth 


Three Varieties of Pluralism 


tion to the ways modern theorists use the term 
“pluralism.” The author discusses the theories 
of English and American pluralists as well as 
the theories of social anthropologists and 
sociologists. 


Published 1974 96 pages $8. 96, cloth 





~ St. Martin's Press 


P.O. Box 5352 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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RECENT BOOKS FROM. 








THE GULAG 
ARCHIPELAGO 2 
Parts lll and IV 


By Aleksandr I. Solzhenit- 
syn. Translated by Thomas P. 
Whitney. The masterpiece contin- 
ued, with full details of life in the 
Soviet hard-labor camps; a re- 
markable parody of an anthro- 
pological treatise: the "culture" 
ofthe "sons of Gulag," anda 
moving coda on the possibilities 
of redemption through suffering. 
"May well be Solzhenitsyn's most 
stunning achievement to date." 


—Time Magazine. 


Cloth $15.00, paper $2.50 


` IDOLS OF THE TRIBE 
Group Identity and 
Political Change 

By Harold R. Isaacs, M.I.T. 
Bold group self-assertion—in the 
Middle East, Canada, India and 
the United States—in recent years 
has changed history by riot, war, 
and revolution. Professor Isaacs 
provides the first world-wide per- 
spective on these ethnic and social 


convulsions and the sources of 
their strength. $10.95 





THE UNHINGED 
ALLIANCE 

America and the 
European Community 
By J. Robert Schaetzel. 
Reviewing first the events of the 
past two decades, an experienced 
diplomat discusses the future of the 
European Community and the 
Atlantic Alliance in terms of de- 
fense, economics, and political 
relations. A Policy Book of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


$895 . 
WASHINGTON NOW 


By Austin H. Kiplinger with 
Knight A. Kiplinger. Two re- 
nowned master-reporters go 

behind the scenes to survey the 
fascinating multilayered world of 
Washington today—the people, 

the political and social customs, 

the instruments of government that 
make the city the focus of world 
attention. $12.95 a 





HARPER & ROW 


INDIRA GANDHI 
Speeches and Writings 


Spanning over twenty years, this 
selection of major speeches and 
articles by India's Prime Minister 
range from Mrs, Gandhi's child- 
hood memories, including those of 
Mahatma Gandhi, through India's 
achievements since Independence 
and the position of women, to 
continuing domestic problems and 
important aspects of India's for- 
eign policy. $8.95 


SOVIET EUROPE 

By Donald R. Shanor. An 
American journalist who lived in. 
East Europe for many years gives 
an inside view of the "buffer" 
countries that stretch from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea—their his- 
tory, their people and their lead- 
ers. "This remarkably good book 
... With its authentic glimpses and 
responsible analyses will com- 


. mand attention." 


—Publishers Weekly $10.95 





K 
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VITAL SIGNS, U.S.A. 

By John Fischer. The former 
editor of Harper's Magazine re- 
ports on some little-known experi- 
ments in community planning and 
action that are changing American 
society. ''A real achievement... 
worth half a library of texts in 
government. . . and beautifully 





. written too." —Peter Drucker | 


$8.95 


BODYGUARD OF LIES 

By Anthony Cave Brown. 
Every ruse of Allied intelligence 
and counter-intelligence, all secret 
and special operations aimed at 
outwitting the Nazis before the 
climactic invasion of Europe, now 


: recounted in stunning detail. "A 


triumph of revelation and presen- 
tation... the most important work 
on World War ll in a quarter of a 
century." —Charles B. MacDonald, 
Chief, European Section, Office of 
the Chief of Military History, U.S. 
Army. Illustrated. $15.00 


At bookstores 


Hf Harper e Row 


10 E. 58rd St., New York 10022 





British Journal of Political Science 
VOLUME 3 PART 2 APRIL 1975 | 


ARTICLES 
SAMUEL BRITTAN 
The Economic Contradictions of Democracy 
ALLAN KORNBERG, WILLIAM MISHLER AND JOEL SMITH 
Political Elite and Mass Perceptions of Party Lecations in Issue Space: 
Some Tests of Two Positions 


Jack DENNIS 
Trends in Public Support for the American Party System 


ALAN ZUCKERMAN 
Political Cleavage: a Conceptual and Theoretical Analysis 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


GEOFF FIELDING AND Hans LIEBECK 
Voting Structures and the Square Root Law 


Ivor CREWE 
Reply to Hope's Note 


VOLUME 5 PART 3 JULY 1975 


ARTICLES 
JEANE KIRRPATRICK 


Representation in the American National Conventions: 
The Case of 1972 


ROBERT J. LIEBER 
European Elite Attitudes Revisited: The Future of the European Community and European- 
American Relations 


Rocer Dovuaras . 
Economy and Polity in Australia: A Quantification of Commonsense 


A. S. Conan, R. D. McKiNLAY AND ANTHONY MUGHAN 
The Used Vote and Electoral Outcomes: The Irish General Election of 1973 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PETER MonRRISS 
The Pluralist Case Not Proven: Hewitt on Britein 


RicHARD MINNS 
Policy Analysis: A Note of Disbelief 


PETER WAGSTAFF 
A Remark on Similarity Conditions 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, London NW1 2DB 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Single parts £3.50 net in UK (US $10.50 in USA and Canada) 
Subscription price £11 net in UK (US $33.00 in USA and Canada) 
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Registry of 


Retired Professors 


The Association has established a Registry of Re- 
tired Professors. The Registry serves as an infor- 
mation exchange for those retired professors who 
are willing to teach one or more courses on a one- 
semester or one-year basis, and those institutions 
desiring to make such appointments. Any retired 


_ professor wishing to be listed in the Registry 


should contact the Association to receive.an ap- 
plication form. Departmental chairmen wishing 
to inquire about the availability of retired profes- 
sors in a certain specialty or geographic area 
should write specifying their requirements. 


Director, Registry of Retired Professors 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Political 


Studies: 


Europe and Asia 


ISHIWARA KANJI AND 
JAPAN’S CONFRONTATION 
WITH THE WEST 

MARK PEATTIE 


“tn this careful study of Ishiwara Kanji we 
finally have a comprehensive appraisal of 
one of the most important military officers 
in modern Japanese military history. Of 
profound interest to scholars of modern 
Japanese history, specialists in Sino-Japanese 
relations, intellectual and military historians, 
and political scientists, it is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of modern 
Japanese history.”’—Hosoya Chihiro, 
Hitotsubashi University $16.50 


7th Edition 

IRAN 

Past and Present 
DONALD N. WILBER 


Long recognized as the standard work on 
tran, this book has been completely revised 
to update statistics and to include current 
information on the country’s history. “The 
best short summary of lran's two and a hal? 
millennia of history yet to appear in print.” 
—Middle East Journal $17.50 


THE STANDARD-VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY AND 
UNITED STATES EAST ° 
ASIAN POLICY, 1933-1941 
IRVINE H. ANDERSON, JR. 


“This study offers the first extensive analysis 
of the intricacies of petroleum diplomacy 

in the prewar Far East. It gives a fascinating 
insight into the struggle for mineral re- 
sources, the importance of which transcends 
Japanese-American complications of 1941 
and has obvious contemporary implications. 
It is no exaggeration to say that | found 
something new and interesting on almost 
every page." —ARira [riye, University of 
Chicago $12.50 


STUDIES IN THE 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF 
TOKUGAWA JAPAN 

MASAO MARUYAMA 

Translated by MIKISO HANE 


This is the first English translation of 
Masao Maruyama's most important work, 
originally published in Japan in 1952. A 
comprehensive study of changing political 
thought during the Tokugawa period, the 
book traces the philosophical roots of 
Japanese modernization. “This translation 
of his book will advance greatly the level of 
sophistication and judgment possible in 
teaching and reading about Japan through- 
out the western world.''—Marius B. Jansen, 
Princeton University $15.00 


Now in Paperback 


DIVISION AND COHESION 
IN DEMOCRACY 

A Study of Norway 

HARRY ECKSTEIN 


Written under the auspices of the Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University 
Paperback, $3.45 @ Cloth, $11.50 


THE DEATH OF 
COMMUNAL LIBERTY 
A History of Freedom in a 
Swiss Mountain Canton 
BENJAMIN R. BARBER 
Paperback, $3.95 @ Cloth, $12.50 


Order from your bookstore or direct from 


PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Students, professors, and those interested in the study of politics and 
government are invited to become members of the AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


JOIN APSA 


membership includes: 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW—dquarterly journal of 
scholarly articles and book reviews in political science, and 


PS—quarterly journal of association news and articles of professional 
concern 


Opportunity to register in the APSA Personnel Service—currently lists 
the largest number of political science teaching and research positions. 


Attend the APSA Annual Meeting, August 29-September 2, 1974, Chi- 


Mailing Address 


(Zip) 


\ 


This is an application for membership. Upon receipt of this form we will 
mail you a. membership card and begin a year's subscription to the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW and PS. 


Student - $10 O 


Annual 
if your annual income is under $12,000... 1... $20 O 


$12-15,000 GAG [] 
over $15,000 30 L1 


Please send with remittance to: 
Membership Secretary 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
- Washington, D.C. 20036 


Add $1 for foreign postage. 





chicago 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITAIN : 
H. G. Nicholas 


The noted historian H. G. Nicholas pro- 
vides a British perspective on the history of 
Anglo-American relations from Yorktown 
to the present, with special emphasis on the 
post-World War II era. 

United States in the World: 

Foreign Perspectives series 

1975 viii, 196 pages Cloth $10.00 


THE MUNICIPAL 
REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 


Origins of Modern Urban Government 
1650-1825 
Jon C. Teaford 


This study traces the evolution of the city in 

America through the colonial and early 

national periods of U.S. history. It is the 

first work to treat both the legal and po- 

litical aspects of the municipal corporation. 
1975 160 pages Cloth $9.75 


THE GENTLEMEN’S CLUB 


International Control of Drugs 
and Alcohol 
Kettil Bruun, Lynn Pan, 
and Ingemar Rexed 
With a Foreword by Norval Morris 
Thoroughly documented with interviews 
` and case studies, this work traces the de- 
velopment of a complex system of legal,and 
administrative controls over drug produc- 
tion and distribution, and examines the role 
of individuals, nations, and interest groups 
in this process. 
Studies in Crime and Justice 
1975 352pages Cloth $12.50 





ENERGY: THE POLICY ISSUES 
Edited and with a Foreword 
_ by Gary D. Eppen _ 
With a Preface by Harold S. Geneen 


Eight lectures by the most eminent scholars . 


in their fields, exploring in depth the major 
themes of the energy situation. Published 
under the auspices of The Journal of Busi- 


' ness. 


1975 Cloth TBA September 


THE CITIZEN AND 
THE STATE 
Essays on Regulation 
George J. Stigler 
The essays collected here represent the de- 
velopment of Stigler's thought on the the- 
ory, history, and present practice of public 


- regulation of economic life. 


1975 224 pages : Cloth $10.95 


Now in Paper: | 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


Toward a New Constitution 
Charles M. Hardin 
264 pages Paper $3.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago 60637 


a 








(#) New DARPER 
gATORCDBOORS- 


JOSE ANTONIO 
PRIMO DE RIVERA 


Selected Writings 
Edited and Introduced by 
Hugh Thomas 


ITALIAN FASCISMS 


From Pareto to Gentile 


Edited and Introduced by 
Adrian Lyttelton 


THE MAFIA OF A 
SICILIAN VILLAGE, 
1860-1960 


A Study of Violent 
Peasant Entrepreneurs 
Anton Blok 


Foracomplete 
catalog, write 


Harper e Row 


Paperback Dept. 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 


“Jose Antonio [was] the founder of what was indeed 
the closest approximation to a fascist movement in 
Spain, the Spanish Phalanx. . . .His writings, though 
often juvenile and unthought-out, do have a definite 
place in, even influence over, the Spanish authoritar- 
ian regime which grew out of the civil war. ... 
Essentially he was a critic of the ‘liberal state,’ in 
which ... ‘you are free to work as you like,’ even 
though perhaps, 'you will die of hunger in the midst 
of the utmost liberal dignity.’ '' 
—from the Introduction 
1B/1885 $4.50 


“Fascism as a movement. . . was prepared, inter- 
preted, and shaped by ideas formed in a generation 
of anti-democratic thought. These ideas were not 
all compatible. They came from men of different 
intellectual! traditions, and their influence was dis- 
continuous. . . .Every one of the writers represented 
in this collection, except for Mussolini himself, had 
serious reservations about some aspect of Fascism. 

. . . «However, in the case of all these writers it is 


' possible to see how some of their ideas became cur- 


rent within Fascism.” —from the Introduction 
TB/1884 $4.75 


^He deals with the fates of vulnerable people in the 
midst of multiple concentrations of power. ... 

The beauty of his book is in the analysis, in the way 
he ties everyday routines, ordinary suffering, con- 
crete social relations in one forlorn Sicilian village 
to structures of power and exploitation which are 
common throughout the contemporary world.” 
—CHARLES TILLY, from the Foreword 


TB/1790 $3.95 - 
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For complimentary examination copies, write on your 

departmental letterhead to School and Library Serv- 

ices, address above. Include details on course in 


which you are considering using title requested, and 
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Redman, Eric 
THE DANCE OF LEGISLATION 


Foreword by Richard E. Neustadt 


The book traces the drafting and passing of a piece of legisla- 
tion-the National Health Service Corps Act-with all the 
maneuvers, plots, counterplots, alarums, frustrations, triumphs 
and sheer work and dedication involved. "An outstanding 
book for undergraduates interested in politics. .. . There have 
been many case studies written to illuminate the legislative 
process... but Redman's effort is distinctive... the book may 
stimulate some young readers into considering seriously a 
career in politics."—Choice. ",..a unique and innovative 
study. ... A fascinating account of the day-to-day strategy of 
lawmaking."—Library Journal. "Few writers have actually pro- 
duced a book that has such a useful blend of information, 
self-deprecatory humor, and keen rendering of the distinctive 
atmosphere of Congress.” —William V. Shannon, The New York 
Times Book Review. 

[121746 $3.95 


Schrag, Peter 


TEST OF LOYALTY: 
Daniel Ellsberg and the Rituals of 
Secret Government 


In this timely book Peter Schrag describes one of the most 
important legal constitutional confrontations of the decade— 
the Pentagon Papers trial. Focusing upon the central figure of 
Daniel Ellsberg, who renounced his role in the military- 
industrial complex and turned over copies of secret govern- 
ment papers to The New York Times, Peter Schrag explores the 
limits of the right to dissent and the use of civil disobedience. 
"Perhaps the mos: devastating thing about reading this book 
is its reminder of how rapidly we forgot the incidents it 
describes, and how badly we need constant reminders of 
them. . . . Test of Loyalty cannot fail to help us recover a sense 
of moral outrage."—Robert McAfee Brown, New York Times 
Book Review. "A lucid journalistic description and analysis of 
che political trial of Daniel Ellsberg and Anthony Russo."— 
Choice. 

O 22021 $3.95 


Cranston, Maurice, ed. 

PROPHETIC POLITICS: Critical Interpretations of 
the Revolutionary Impulse 

Six brilliant analyses of the most controversial political 
strategists of our time—Che Guevara, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Herbert Marcuse, Frantz Fanon, R. D. Laing, and Black 
Power advocates Stokely Carmichael, Huey P. Newton, and 
Eldridge Cleaver. “It is by far the best treatment of the 
New Left that has appeared: clean, cool, and crisp in its 
assessments and as dispassionate in its analyses as any book 


on so doctrinally murky a subject could possibly be... . The 
result is the single most devastating treatment of the New 
Left and its philosophical heroes that | have read. ... It is 


a badly needed book in many quarters of contemporary 
thought." —Robert Nisbet, author of Quest for Community 
and Tradition and Revolt. 

O 21408 $2.45 


Johnston, Jill 
LESBIAN NATION: The Feminist Solution 


“An addition to the literature of feminist, rather than gay, 
liberation and of radical, rather than liberal, analyses of 
society ... Johnston argues for lesbian nationalism as the 
only means to the liberation of women... Whether one 
accepts the premises of her argument or not, she presents 
a fresh analysis of the role assigned to women in male- 
dominated society and of the reasons women play this 
role. In doing so, she raises many questions to which 
satisfactory answers (if one rejects lesbian nationalism) 
have not yet been found... A personal document... pro- 
vocative, and highly recommended."—Library Journal. 
[121729 Biblio. $2.95 
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Practice What You Teach: 
VOTE! 


Most political scientists teach that voting is every citizen’s re- 
sponsibility. Yet barely half our members voted in last year's 
APSA election. This produced the CNPS's first significant 
victory: six Caucus-only candidates were elected, though 
none had pluralities over 28% of the eligible voters. 


We still believe most members want APSA to serve all the 
` diverse ways we practice our profession. But if we do not 

vote, the Caucus’s drive to make APSA an instrument for pro- 

moting one political ideology will succeed by default. 


Surely APSA's future should be decided by a majority of all 
its members. 


Practice What You Teach: 
VOTE IN 1975! 


The Ad Hoc Committee 


for a Representative Slate 
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4 CA NEWLY PUBLISHED 







INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 
and the 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS of 
FOREIGN POLICY 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., GREGORY A. 
RAYMOND, ROBERT M. ROOD, and 
RICHARD A. SKINNER, Editors 


Useful as a text or reference, this unified vol- 
ume of seminal essays on events research and the 
comparative study of interstate behavior provides a 
thorough overview of modern foreign policy analysis. 
Contributors: Edward E. Azar, Richard A. Brody, Philip M. Burgess, Maurice 
A. East, Charles F. Hermann, Raymond W. Lawton, Patrick J. McGowan, 
Michael K. O'Leary, James N. Rosenau, and Eugene Wittkopf. 
xviii, 318 pages. 
ISBN 0.87249-326-1 (cloth) $14.95 - — ISBN 0-87249-333.4 (paper) $7.95 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Studies in International Affairs 


No. 10 
International Relations and the Future of Ocean Space 


ROBERT G, WIRSING, Editor 


ec 


. this book will help [students of ocean affairs] to assess realistically ocean 
policy possibilities and methods." — Perspective 


xii, 146 pages ISBN 0-87249-303-2 $5.95 


No. 11 
A Theory of Racial Harmony 
ALVIN RABUSHKA 


This provocative study focuses on the extent to which the political use of economic 
resources affects race relations and concludes that “racial tensions and conflicts are 
kept to a minimum under conditions of voluntary exchange in free markets.” 


xvi, 108 pages ISBN 0-87249-302-4 $5.95 


Readers of the APSR are entitled to a 20% discount, but payment 
must be enclosed with order. We pay bookrate postage and handling 
costs. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS: Columbia SC 29208 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE | 
AND AREA STUDIES - 


“RIVALS OR PARTNERS? 





| À EDITED BY LUCIAN W. PYE 





f n recent years there has been considerable latent ten- 
. sion in the academic community between advocates of foreign area 
specialization and defenders of the supremacy of the traditional | 
disciplines. A running intellectual conflict has taken place between 
those who are sensitive to the unique and distinctive features of 
particular regions and ‘countries and those whose interests lie with 
general theoretical developments. This book explores the conflict 
through. the contributions of leading political scientists who are spe- 
. elalists of different regions and cul- 
tures. The book originated out of 
plenary.sessions and the presidential 
address at the 1978 meeting of the 
© American Political Science Associa- 
.. tion. Contributors are Lucian W. Pye, 
- Robert E. Ward, Samuel P. Hunting- 
` ton, Chalmers Johnson, Alfred G. 
Meyer, Myron Weiner, Kalman H. 
.. Silvert, Dankwart A. Rustow, Martin. 
. , Kilson, Harry Eckstein, and Leon N. 
Pe: Lindberg. _ 


s 256. pages, index l $10.95 
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Dissent in the USSR 


Politics, Ideology and People 
edited by Rudolf L. Tökés 


“The authors of the essays have all had wide access to samizdat (self-published) material l 
and have made good use of it. The book should.be of interest to anyone who cares about 
the fight for individual freedom." — Publisher s Weekly V $15.00 hardcover 


The Soviet Image of Utopia. 
Jerome M. Gilison 


Piecing together the fragmentary descriptions of the füture communist society given by the . 
current generation of Soviet writers and thinkers,. Gilison confronts the much-debated 
- question of the connection between the theory and ‘practice of communism. 

j $9.00 hardcover 


The Conditions of f Freedom | 
Essays on Political Philosophy 
Harry V. Jaffa 


Jaffa draws on such varied sources as Aristotle's Politics, Shakespeare's King Lear, and . 
the Declaration of Independence to illustrate his theories of the problems and paradoxes of 
the American political system. : - . . $12.50 hardcover 


Latin American Foreign Policies 
‘An Analysis 
Harold E. Davis, Larmàn C. Wilson, and others 


Historians, political scientists, and economists here examine Latin American foreign policy 
from the perspective of the individual nations. . $18.00 hardcover, $5.95 paperback 


NEW IN PAPER 


China and Southeast Asia — . 
The Politics of Survival | 


A Study of Foreign Policy Interaction 

Melvin Gurtov 

Dr. Gurtov's book is a readable and valuable source of information on the mutual foreign relations 
of the CPR (Chinese People's Republic) and the -hree countries studied. It should be of particular 
interest to China-watchers — Military Review $3.65 paperback 


Johns Hopkins 


University Press, Baltimore, Md. 21218 


Law School of Harbard Aniversity 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Liberal Arts Fellowships in Law 


For the academic year 1976-1977 Harvard Law School offers four 
or five Liberal Arts Fellowships to college and university teachers in 
the arts and sciences for a year at the Law School.. Holders of these 
Fellowships will have the title of Fellow in Law and . . . (History, 
Sociology, Political Science, Economics, Philosophy, etc., depending 
upon their particular discipline). 


The purpose of the fellowships is to enable teachers in the social 
sciences or humanities to study fundamental techniques, concepts, and 
aims of law, so that, in their teaching and research, they will be better 
able to use legal materials and legal insights which are relevant to their 
own disciplines. 


Fellowship holders will presumably take at least two first-year courses 
in law, in addition to more advanced courses, and will participate in a 
` joint seminar. The year of study will not count toward a degree. 


The fellowship grant is sufficient to cover tuition and health fees. The 
Chairman of the Liberal Arts Fellowship Committee will be glad to 
write a letter to any funding agency to which the applicant has applied 
describing the Program and indicating the extent of the Committee's 
interest in inviting the applicant to be a Fellow. 


Applications should include a biographical résumé (including aca- 
demic record and list of publications), a statement explaining what the 
applicant hopes to achieve through his year of study, and two letters 
of recommendation to be sent directly by the referees. 


Applications for 1976-1977 should be submitted before January 15, 
1976, to the Chairman, Committee on Liberal Arts Fellowships, Har- 
vard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Awards will be announced before February 15, 1976. 
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Congressional Ethics: 
The View from the House 


EDMUND BEARD and STEPHEN HORN 


How do congressmen view their own and their colleagues’ behavior and attitudes . 
toward hard ethical questions involving nepotism, campaign financing, relations 
with lobbyists, and the like? To learn whether they agree on values— on what is and 
is not ethical—a questionnaire was administered to and interviews conducted with 
a random stratified sample of fifty members of the House of Representatives of the 
Ninetieth Congress and, for perspective, with lobbyists, members of the press, con- 
gréssiona! staff, and executive agency legislative liaison personnel. 

The authors find little agreement among House members about what constitutes 
proper behavior. Many of the ethical problems covered in the questionnaire seem 
fairly unimportant to congressmen; furthermore, they expect even practices they 
consider quite unethical to remain ccmmon. Nonetheless, most legislators do not 
think congressional behavior is especially bad, at least no worse than behavior else- 
where in American government and society. 

1975 c.60pages $2.50 paper 


World Politics and International Economics 


C. FRED BERGSTEN AND LAWRENCE B. KRAUSE, EDITORS 


Economic issues have become a central element in world politics in the 1970s. The 
oil embargo, the food crisis, devaluations of the dollar, and the proliferation of 
commodity cartels are only the most obvious examples of this new phenomenon. 
This volume, first published as the Winter 1975 special issue of the journal /nter- 
national Organization, applies the expertise of international economists and 
political scientists to the task of explaining what has been happening, why the old 
international economic order has collapsed, and what can and should be done. It 
analyzes the influence of political and economic forces on the world as a whole, on 
each of the functional components of the world economy (the international mone- 
tary system, world trade, multinational enterprises, and foreign aid), and on the 
major regional relationships (among the industrialized countries, among the devel- 
oping countries, between the industrialized and developing countries, and between 
East and West). Each chapter was written either by an economist and a political 

scientist jointly, or by a single author versed in both disciplines. 
1975 376 pages $5.50paper $12.50 cloth 


Monitoring Revenue Sharing 


RICHARD P. NATHAN, ALLEN D. MANVEL, 
SUSANNAH E. CALKINS, AND ASSOCIATES 


1975 394 pp. $4.95 paper $11.50 cloth 


Uncontrollable Spending for Social Services Grants 
MARTHA DERTHICK ' 1975 137 pages $2.50 paper 


"The si inqui spi id 


1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON, Aun 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


AMERICAN 


GOVERNMENT 


SECOND EDITION 


By Kenneth Prewitt and Sidney Verba 


To ensure up-to-date coverage of events and research and to incorporate 
many users’ and reviewers’ suggestions, this widely used analysis of the 
institutional and behavioral aspects of American government has been re- 
vised after two years. 


Features that made the book an instant success: 


alternative viewpoints on issues 

debates concluding many chapters 

stress on institutions and policy — its makers and benefactors 

three brief discussions of how political scientists discuss politics 

focus on the relationship between capitalism and American democracy 
insightful analyses of recently polarized political attitudes along racial, 
sexual, and economic lines 

authoritative and easily understood iniormation on which citizens partici- 
pate — and how — in American political life 


And now in the Second Edition: 


more information on how government works 

six new descriptive sections explaining such procedures as how a bill 
becomes a law 

new material on revenue sharing, the rights of the criminally accused, 
affirmative action, and other current topics 

Watergate-related illustrations in several discussions 

extensive coverage of recent congressional reforms 

new emphasis on economic issues 

a new chapter on the separation of powers that integrates material from 
all government branches i 

early coverage of the Constitution 

new photographs 


February 1976. Tentative: 640 pages; $11.95. Student Study Guide. Instruc- 
tor’s Manual. 





To request examination copies, write 
to Lilian Schein, Dept. 155. Please 
include course title, enrollment, and 
present text. 


10 East 53d Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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181 Participation, Political Structure, and Concurrence. Under what circumstances do citizens in a democracy 
influence their leaders? This paper uses an index of citizen-leader agreement on community problems to 
examine the effects of political factors on linkage. This index, termed concurrence, was based on parallel 
questions on community problems asked of citizens, government heads, and other local leaders sampled 
in sixty-four smaller American communities. ! 

Concurrence was significantly higher in communities with high levels of citizen participation, contested 
elections, partisan ballots, and active political parties. Regression analysis showed that while voting rates 
had the largest direct impact on concurrence, participation had more impact when salient electoral alterna- 
tives were available. Partisan, contested elections also were associated with higher concurrence between 
leaders and persons of low socioeconomic status. Political factors also affected concurrence rates in both 
consensual and nonconsensual communities. 

Alternative explanations for these findings (popular control of leaders, leaders' efforts to influence 
citizens or manipulate participation) are considered. Since concurrence scores of nonelected local leaders 
were also higher in participant communities with contested elections, it is suggested that political factors 
may affect citizen-leader agreement by facilitating communication between leaders and citizens, as well 
as by aiding electoral accountability. 


By SUSAN BLACKALL HANSEN, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana. 





-41200 Courts and Conflict Resolution: Problems in the Mobilization of Adjudication. This article attempts to assess 
the role of courts and other adjudicative institutions in the definition, interpretation, and management of 
conflict, Understanding the function of courts requires an understanding of a society's entire range of con- 
flict management mechanisms. Particular emphasis is placed on those variables most likely to determine 
where and how conflicts will be solved. 

Adjudicative institutions can be effectively differentiated by a typology which measures the level of 
formality in procedures and the degree of “publicness.” The structure of a dispute-resolving institution will 
have an important effect on which disputes are presented to it and how they are decided. The nature of the 
dispute, goals of the disputants, social context, and political culture are also important variables. 

Government has an important stake in the manner in which disputes arise and are resolved. It may pro- 
mote or require the resolution of some disputes in the courts while allowing otbers to be resolved in less 
public and formal arenas. Formal litigation may provide a model for private dispute resolution. It may 
also absorb and deflect grievances before they escalate into more organized and intense demands on the 
political system. Finally, litigation may have an important effect on system stability by promoting support 
for regime values. 


By Austin Sarat, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Amherst College and JoeL B. GROSSMAN, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





1218 Mass Political Attitudes and the Survey Response. Students of public opinion research have argued that 
voters show very little consistency and structure in their political attitudes. A model of the survey response 
is proposed which takes account of the vagueness in opinion survey questions and in response categories. 
When estimates are made of this vagueness or "measurement error" and the estimates applied to the 
principal previous study, nearly all the inconsistency is shown to be the result of the vagueness of the 
questions rather than of any failure by the respondents. 


By Curistopuer H. AcHEN, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. 





1232 The Effect of Aggregate Economic Variables on Congressional Elections. This paper uses rational voting 
behavior as an organizing device to develop a framework within which to consider the effect of economic 
aggregates on voters. Unlike most previous studies, ours permits the voter to vote for candidates of either 
party or to abstain. A principal finding is that the effect of the main economic aggregates on the participa- 
tion rate is much clearer than the effects on either party. Our results deny that an incumbent administration 
can affect the control of Congress by stimulating the economy. Voters appear to make judgments about 
inflation, unemployment and economic growth. We investigated on the basis of long-term, not short-term 
performance, 


By Francisco ARCELUS, Assistant Professor of Economics and Commerce, Simon Fraser University, and 
ALLAN H. MELTZER, Maurice Falk Professor of Economics and Social Science, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity. 


Comment. By Howanp S. BLoom, Ph.D. Candidate in Political Economy and Government, Harvard 
University, and H. DoucLas Price, Professor of Government, Harvard Univesity. 


à Comment. By SauL Goopman, L.L.B. Candidate, University of Virginia Law School and Grratp H. 
KRAMER, Professor of Political Science, Yale University. . 


Rejoinder. By FRANCISCO ARCELUS and ALLAN H. MELTZER. 





1270 The Limits of Consensual Decision. This essay criticizes the ideal of consensual decision as it appears i 
liberal political theory. A historical survey begins with Locke’s view of consent, its criticism and extensio. 
by 19th century figures such as Godwin, Calhoun, and Mill, its reappearance in the guise of ceconomigam 
efficiency within the works of Wicksell or Buchanan and Tullock and as moral autonomy in Wolff” 
Defense of Anarchy. The paper offers a structuzal account of political decision making in which vulner 
ability to the authority of others seems inescapable and in which neither unanimity nor a universal righ» 
of consent is possible. On this telling, consensual decision is logically unattainable and misdirects const. 
tutional theory. 


By DouGLAs W. Rag, Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 
Comment. By Gordon TULLock, University Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Rejoinder. By DOUGLAS W. RAE. 





1299 Prerequisites Versus Diffusion: Testing Alternative Explanations of Social Security Adoption. Cross-nationa 
research has, with a few exceptions, dealt exclusively with hypotheses that focus on causal relations withit 
nations. It is increasingly clear both on substantive and methodological grounds, however, that diffusior 
effects among nations must also be considered. The present research combines these alternative perspec: 
tives in an analysis of the timing of the first adoption of social security in nations. It is found that not only. 
prerequisites explanations— which focus on causes within each nation—but also spatial and hierarchica 
diffusion effects must be considered in explaining patterns of social security adoption. The most importanw 
overall pattern, which appears to result from diffusion, is the tendency for later adopters to adopt at lower 
levels of modernization. This finding is interpreted as being due in part to a general tendency toward ae 
larger role of the state in later developing countries—involving an important difference in the sequence 
in which different aspects of modernization occur—and in part to special characteristics of social security 
as a public policy. 


By Davip Cotuir, Associate Professor of Political Science, Indiana University, and RICHARD E. MESSICK, 
Research Assistant, Energy Policy Research Project, George Washington University. 





1316 Continuity and Change in Political Orientations: a Longitudinal Study of Two Generations. This paper 
utilizes a national panel study of two biologically linked generations to study political change and conti- 
nuity between 1965and 1973. Four basic processes and combinations thereof are posited: absolute continuity, 
generational effects, life-cycle effects, and period effects. Data at the aggregate level give strong support for 
each type of change and continuity progression, depending upon the substantive political orientation 
examined. There are also strong traces of hybrid effects, especially the combination of period and life-cycle 
processes acting to propel the younger genezation at a faster clip than the older. Over the eight-year span 
the absolute cleavage between the generations tended to decline, the major exception occurring with respect 
to specific issues and partisanship. The anomaly of this strain toward convergence in the light of the gener- 
ation gap controversy is discussed. : 


By M. Kent JENNINGS, Professor of Political Science and Program Director, Center for Political Studies, 
University of Michigan, and RicHARD G. NiemI, Professor of Political Science, University of Rochester. 





3236 Hobbes’s Doctrine of Method. A persistent problem in the interpretation of Hobbes's self-proclaimed 
founding of modern political science is the nature of the link between that political science and Hobbes's 
understanding of modern natural science and scientific method. The intention of this essay is to suggest 
that Hobbes's doctrine of method reveals tke unity of his teaching about science, man, and politics. The 
unifying role of the doctrine of method can be understood only as a function of Hobbes's intention to re- 
form what he saw as the previously defective relationship between practice and theory. In the light of this 
intention, the doctrine of method will be shown to consist in a new rhetoric which links the resolution of 
the human problem to the conquest of nature facilitated by the new science of nature. This rhetoric will be 
shown to be the substantial core of the doctrine of method itself. 


By J. WEINBERGER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Michigan State University. 


1354 Nonincremental Policy Making: Notes Toward an Alternative Paradigm. Much of the literature of policy 
analysis and public administration is dominated by incremental and “divisible goods” paradigms. Policy 
is assumed to be a process of marginal and adjustive decision making in which benefits are dispensed 
piecemeal— proportionate to prevailing distributions of power or publicized need. This essay asserts the 
existence of a class of nonincremental, indivisible policy pursuits for which the analytical weaponry of 
political science is largely inappropriate. Such policies display a distinctive set of political and administra- 
tive characteristics. These characteristics are explained and examined in connection with manned space, 
exploration policy. An assessment is offered of the challenges posed by nonincremental policy to Content 
porary outlooks in political science. 


By PauL R. SCHULMAN, Assistant Professor of Pclitical Science, University of Tennessee. 


MK 371 The Benevolent Leader Revisited: Children’s Images of Political Leaders in Three Democracies, This analysis 
of open-ended interviews conducted in 1969-70 with small samples of English, French, and white and black 
American children focuses on orientations toward the heads of state of the three nations and the Prime 
Ministers of Britain and France. The English children exhibit remarkably positive views of the Queen. 
Many of them believe her to be the nation’s effective leader rather than a figurehead. Any political animus 
they express is directed toward the Prime Minister. The French children tend to describe the President of 
the Republic positively when they express feelings toward him at all but expect him to behave harshly and 
arrogantly in actual situations. Their descriptions of political leaders exude authoritarian imagery and 
perceptions; they perceive the President of the Republic in an impersonal, undifferentiated manner, and 
are only barely aware of the Premier. The general descriptions of the President of the United States by 
white American children interviewed in 1969-70 are remarkably similar to the benevolent-leader percep- 
tions of children in the Eisenhower-Kennedy years, but the 1969-70 children exhibit much less idealized 
views of a president depicted as a law-breaker. A post-Watergate white American comparison group inter- 
viewed in June 1973 is generally aware of, but puzzled by, the Watergate events. At this early stage in the 
Watergate revelations, white children were only slightly less likely than the 1969-70 respondents to idealize 
the President, but were substantially more likely to perceive the president depicted as a law-breaker in terms 
implying that the President is "above the law.” The American black comparison group, which is too small 
and special in its geographical circumstances to offer more than suggestive findings, is the most negative of 
the four groups in general responses to the head of state, but is more like the white American group than 
like the English or French children in expectations about the actual behavior of the leader. Even though the 
black and white American children seem to be similar in their expectations about how certain political 
encounters would ensue, interpretations of encounters are strikingly different. 


By Frep I. GREENSTEIN, Henry Luce Professor of Politics, Law, and Society, Princeton University. 





139 COMMUNICATIONS 


From Richard G. Hutcheson III, Jerome R. Corsi, Peter G. Stillman, Wallace J. Thies, Jack Woddis, 
Bernard S. Morris, David R. Godschalk, Judith V. May 





1406 BOOK REVIEWS AND ESSAYS 


Politics of the French Left: A Review Essay. Jean-Marie Borzeix, Mitterrand lui-méme Pierre Guidoni, 
Histoire du nouveau parti socialiste; André Laurens and Thierry Pfister, Les nouveaux communistes; Georges 
Marchais, Le Défi démocratique; Francois Mitterrand, La Rose au poing; Francois Mitterrand, Ma part de 
vérité; Didier Motchane, Clefs pour le socialisme; Programme commun de gouvernement: Parti socialiste, 
Parti communiste, Mouvement des radicaux de gauche. 


By Nancy I. Læser, Lecturer in Political Science, University of California, Davis. 





' 1420 Political Theory, History of Political Thought and Methodology 


Evan Bitsaxis, Welfare Versus Freedom. William M. Leiter, p. 1420 

Nikolai Bukharin, Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology; Nikolai Bukharin, Imperialism and 
World Economy; N. Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, The ABC of Communism (1966 edition); and N. 
Bukharin and E. Preobrazhensky, The ABC of Communism (1969 edition). Stephen F. Cohen, p. 1421 

Richard Gombin, Les Origines du Gauchisme. Roy Pierce, p. 1423 

Z. A. Jordan, The Evolution of Dialectical Materialism: A Philosophical and Sociological Analysis. Timothy . 
O'Hagan, p. 1424 (C 

Allen C. Kelley, Jeffrey G. Williamson, and Russell J. Cheetham, Dualistic Economic Development: 
Theory and History. Gustav Ranis, p. 1425 

Hans Kelsen, The Pure Theory of Law; and Hans Kelsen, What is Justice: Justice, Law, and Politics in the 
Mirror of Science. H. W. Harris, p. 1427 

Lennart Lundquist, Means and Goals of Political Decentralization. Karl W. Deutsch and Manfred Kochen, 
p. 1429 

Francis E. Mineka, ed., The Earlier Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1812-1848; and Francis E. Mineka and 
Dwight N. Lindley, eds., The Later Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1849-1873. Joseph Hamburger, p. 1430 

Claus Mueller, The Politics of Communication: A Study in the Political Sociology of Language, Socialization, 
and Legitimation. Murray Edelman, p. 1432 

T. L.S. Sprigge, ed. (Vols. I and ID and I. R. Christie, ed. (Vol. IID, The Correspondence of Jeremy Bentham. 
Ian Budge, p. 1433 

Ross Terrill, R. H. Tawney and His Times. Alan Ryan, p. 1435 

Heinrich Winnik, Rafael Moses, and Mortimer Ostow, Psychological Bases of War. John Gunn, p. 1436 
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1437 American Government and Politics 


2 Henry J. Aaron, Shelter and Subsidies: Who Benefits from Federal Housing Policies? and R. Robert 
Linowes and Don T. Allensworth, The Politics of Land Use: Planning, Zoning, and the Private Devel- 
oper. and Joseph L. Stevens, p. 1437 
The American Political Science Association, Political Science and State and Local Government. Ira Shar- 
kansky, p. 1439 


Leland D. Baldwin, Reframing the Constitution: An Imperative for Modern America) Carl Baar, p. 1439 

Jewel Bellush and Stephen M. David, Race and Politics in New York City: Five Studies in Policy-making 
Paul Kantor, p. 1440 

Richard Burt and Geoffrey Kemp, eds., Congressional Hearings on American Defense Policy, 1947-1971 
An Annotated Bibliography. William I. Bacchus, p. 1441 

The Citizens Conference on State Legislatures, State Legislatures: An Evaluation of Their Effectiveness» 
William J. Keefe, p. 1442 

Joon Chien Doh, The Planning—Progrartming—Budgeting System in Three Federal Agencies. Alla: 
Schick, p. 1443 

Anthony Downs, Opening Up the Suburbs: An Urban Strategy for America, Harlan Hahn, p. 1444 

Julius Goebel, Jr., The Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise History of the Supreme Court of the ‘United States 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Changing the Guard. Starting January 1, 1976, 
all new manuscripts should go to the managing 
editor elect, Professor Charles O. Jones, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Mervis Hall, University 


. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260. 


r, 


à 


Current management will receive complaints 
and correspondence about all issues up to and in- 
cluding the issue of September, 1977. After Janu- 
ary 1, Professor Jones will be making all decisions 
about the contents of forthcoming issues of the 
APSR. 


Charles O. Jones. The process prescribed by the 
Association's Constitution and by-laws is now 
complete, and the choice of the Council for Man- 
aging Editor of the Review 1977-1980 has fallen 
upon Charles O. Jones, Maurice Falk Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Professor Jones was born in 1931 in Worthing, 
South Dakota, and is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the University of South Dakota, where he 
learned political science from an extraordinary 
teacher, William O. Farber. Professor Farber sent 
Jones on to graduate work at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he earned master's and doctoral 
degrees. His work at Madison was punctuated by 
a year's study at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. At Wisconsin, Jones studied 


with Leon Epstein and Henry Hart, among others, 
and he wrote a distinguished doctoral dissertation 
under the supervision of Ralph K. Huitt, de- 
scribing the patterns of interest group access to 
the Agriculture Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and showing how these patterns 
of access influenced the organizational structure 
of the committee. 

Professor Jones's teaching career has provided 
him with an unusually wide range of experiences, 
including service at Wellesley, a small liberal arts 
college in New England, at the University of 
Arizona in Tucson, a middle-sized Western public 
university, and at Wisconsin, one of the great 
institutions of the Middle West. The University 
of Pittsburgh, his present academic home, is a 
semi-public institution which draws its character 
from its unmistakably urban milieu. The Depart- 
ment of Political Science is one of the larger and 
better known departments of the University, and 
houses a number of scholars having national 
reputations in several subfields of the discipline. 

The scholarly work for which Professor Jones 
is best known falls approximately into three 
clusters of articles and books. One cluster con- 
cerns the organization and functioning of Con- 
gress, with special attention to the constraints 
upon and opportunities for policy leadership that 
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exist for party leaders and committee leaders. A 
second cluster is concerned with the prospects for 
the vitality of the American two-party system in 
light of the evolving character of the Republican 
party as a semi-permanent minority party. A 
third cluster explores diverse public policies and 
political reforms—including the four year con- 
gressional term, the revision of the Hatch act, and 
alternative solutions to the problem of air pollu- 
tion. This last work, which has most recently en- 
gaged his interest, has carried Jones into an 
examination of the functioning of American fed- 
eralism, and into the appraisal of economic and 
technological trade-offs in the formation and 
execution of public policy. 

Professor Jones’s organizational skills were de- 
veloped in the course of a sojourn as Associate 
Director of the National Center for Education in 
Politics, and the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation has at various times called upon his ser- 
vices as member of the Council, Treasurer, Chair- 
man of the Association’s Trust Fund, and twice 
as member of the Program Committee for the 
Annual Meeting. 

The foregoing description can properly be 
characterized as a portrait of an indecently full, 
distinguished, and well-rounded curriculum vitae, 
but, of course, it fails utterly to capture the human 
qualities that make Charles O. Jones such a 
felicitous choice as managing editor. A number of 
these qualities have impressed Jones’s colleagues 
as they have come across him in a variety of 
settings. That he is energetic and efficient in the 
use of his time can of course be ascertained by a 
glance at the enormous variety of things he has 
accomplished in his career so far. Nobody who 
participates in the selection process can fail to at- 
tend to the presence or absence of the gift of sheer 
working capacity in a prospective APSR manag- 
ing editor. 

Those who know Charles O. Jones best, how- 
ever, pass over this gift lightly in order to call at- 
tention to other, subtler qualities. He is a man of 
the most exquisite sensitivity about other human 
beings, and the predicaments, large and small, of 
human existence on this planet. This sensitivity 
leads him to restraint and moderation in the ex- 
pectations he entertains about others, to a gentle 
pessimism about large and pretentious enter- 
prises, and to a thoroughgoing toleration of all 
sorts and conditions of people and their works. 

To be even superficially acquainted with Charles 
Jones is to realize he has an ample fund of com- 
mon sense. To know him a little better is to see 
that behind this fund there stands a veritable Fort 
Knox of human insight that can only have arisen 
from a capacity to observe his fellow creatures 
with a steady and sympathetic eye, and to think 
long and hard about what he sees. 
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An active manifestation of this quality is hi: 
scrupulous sense of responsibility—toward family, 
friends, colleagues and profession. The fair- 
mindedness and balance that inform his intellec- 
tual judgments arise not out of indifference buta 
out of careful attentiveness to the essential task of 
playing by rules of the game that give a just weight 
to the needs and expectations of others. 

Best of all, however, Charles O. Jones is that 


precious rarity, a joyful man, someone to sit next 


to while a dull meeting drones on, someone who 
can perceive the music as well as the words in the 
messages we send. He brings the solace of laughter 
with him, reducing tension, lightening the load. 

With the future of our common enterprise in 
the hands of Charles O. Jones, we could rest easy 
if we wanted to. But of course under his leader- 
ship it will be far more fun to join in than to hang 
back. 


Another Tribute. We are always on the prowl for 
unobtrusive measures of the impact of the APSR. 
One of the best such measures is the appearance 
of the APSR in a starring role in foolish state-~ 
ments by political scientists, especially in care- 
lessly drawn indictments of the discipline at large. 
Here is one recent example (readers are invited to 
send in others): 


In one of the recent issues of the American Political 
Science Review, 162 pages were devoted to articles; 
about two-thirds of this space dealt with voting, elec- 
tions, and Congressional representation, even though 
the profession as a whole is well aware that there are 
many more significant phenomena." 


Typically, statements such as these are em- 
bedded in arguments deploring the marshalling of 
quantitative evidence in the course of political in- 
quiry. And no wonder, since the talisman of the 
APSR can be so readily invoked to ward off 
charges of sampling error. We can hardly imagine 
a higher or more ingenuous tribute; 
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* The authors of The Civic Culture have stated, 
Unless there is control of governmental elites by 
on-elites, it is hard to consider a political system 
lemocratic."! In theory, citizen participation 
hould play an important role in democratic con- 
‘rol over political leaders. Yet while many studies 
ave considered factors that affect participation 
‘ates (individual attitudes, social class, political 
«setting)? few have examined the impact of partici- 
sation on the political system: certainly serious 
:heoretical and methodological problems would 
maave to be solved before linkage could be es- 

mablished. 
It is the premise of this paper that the setting 

‘within which citizen participation takes place 

manust be examined before we can establish con- 
nections between citizens’ preferences and leaders’ 
Actions. I will compare citizen-leader agreement 
on the salience of local problems in a sample of 
American communities with various political 
structures and levels of participation, in order to 
suggest conditions under which participation is 
most likely to influence leaders’ attitudes and 
pro. 
s Citizen participation can influence the behavior 
E political leaders in two ways. First, the threat of 

being evicted from office (or the lure of attaining 
office) may induce political leaders to anticipate 
“and to respond to popular demands. Voting is the 
" form of participation most likely to exert such in- 
fluence, but other activities by citizens may also 
provide evidence of support or opposition. to 
leaders’. policies. 

Č * The data used in this analysis were made available 
by Sidney Verba and Norman H, Nie, directors of the 
Cross-National: Project on Political Participation and 
Social Change. Facilities, assistance, and computer time 
were provided by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter and the computing centers of the Universities of 
« Ilinois, Washington State, and British Columbia. My 
` thanks to Norman H. Nie, Taketsugu Tsurutani, and 
Wilfred J. Hansen for their comments and suggestions. 

1 Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Cul- 

» ture (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1965), p. 341. 

*See Lester Milbrath, Political Participation (Chi- 
- cago: Rand McNally, 1965), and William H. Flanigan, 

‘ Political Behavior of the American Electorate (Boston: 
, Allyn & Bacon, 1968), for a summary of this literature. 

: 3 These include demonstrations, rent strikes, nonvot- 

i ing, and threats of violence; and may be used by groups 

excluded from the electoral system. See Jerome Skol- 

E nick, The Politics of Protest (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 

Government Printing Office, 1969}, and William F. 

, Mullen, “Community Control and Black Political Par- 

'eipation," in Participatory Democracy, ed. Terrence 


. 2ook and Patrick Morgan (San Francisco: Canfield 
1 Press, 1971), pp. 256—265. 





Whether voting and elections actually operate 
to control leaders’ behavior, however, is a difficult 
question: the answer depends on the voters' level 
of information and interest,‘ the electoral situa- 
tion (whether opposition is present or whether 
alternatives exist),? and the political ambitions of 
public officials seeking election. Even if condi- 


- tions for strict electoral accountability are not 


met, however, participation may affect leaders’ 
behavior in another way: by communicating in- 
formation about citizen preferences.” Without 
this information, even leaders who wish to act 
responsively may be unable to do so; the term 
“mandate uncertainty” has been suggested in this 
regard. Under certain conditions (such as refer- 
enda) voting may provide specific information 
regarding citizen preferences. But usually, elec- 
tions are too blunt an instrument to convey any- 
thing but the most general information; forms of 
participation which provide for more direct citizen 
contact with leaders may offer more detailed in- 
formation about issues and alternatives. 

In Participation in America, Verba and Nie 
found that citizen participation was associated 
with greater citizen-leader agreement on com- 
munity problems. This was the case especially for 


* An early critique of the “rational-activist citizen" 
was provided by Walter Lippman in The Phantom 
Public (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925). Flanigan, 
Political Behavior of the American Electorate, has re- 
viewed survey and other data about the electorate’s 
political intelligence. See also V. O. Key, The Re- 
sponsible Electorate (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), 

5 As Kenneth Prewitt and Norman H. Nie noted, 
“Rather than probe and probe into the rationality of 
the individual voter, it may be more fruitful to inquire 
about the choices available under present conditions.” 
“Election Studies of the Survey Research Center,” 
British Journal of Political Science, 1 (October, 1971), 
493. See also John L. Sullivan and Robert E. O'Con- 
nor, “Electoral Choice and Popular Contro! of Public 
Policy," American Political Science Review, 66 (De- ` 
cember, 1972), 1256-1268. 

* Kenneth Prewitt, "Political Ambition, Volunteerism, 
and Electoral Accountability," Armerian Political Sci- 
ence Review, 64 (March, 1970), 5-13. 

"Different channels for citizen influence are dis- 
cussed by Stein Rokkan in “Mass Suffrage, Secret 
Voting, and Participation," in Political Sociology, ed. 
Lewis À. Coser (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1966), pp. 101-131. 

8 This term was first used by Kenneth Janda, “Demo- 
cratic Theory and Legislative Behavior: A Study of 
Legislator-Constituency Relationships" (Ph.D. thesis, 
Indiana University, 1961), pp. 169-179. Cited in Heinz 
Eulau, Micro-Macro Political Analysis: Accents of In- 
quiry (Chicago: Aldine, 1969), p. 99. 
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voting, but also held for the other modes of par- 
ticipation they described: campaign activity, 
citizen-initiated contacts with public officials, and 
cooperative participation in organized groups.’ 
Several problems must be considered, however, 
before one attempts to interpret this as evidence 
of leaders' responsiveness: 

(1) Verba and Nie found that voting rates 
showed the strongest association with their “‘con- 
currence index" of citizen-leader agreement on 
community problems.!° This is somewhat para- 
doxical, since concurrence depended on responses 
to openended questions about a very wide range 
of problems: just the sort of specific information 
about citizen priorities that is unlikely to emerge 
from most elections. Other forms of participation 
which should provide more information to leaders 
(such as citizen contacts with officials) had an 
impact on concurrence only within communities 
with high voting rates.! This suggests that we 
should look more closely at kinds of electoral 
alternatives available to voters in these com- 
munities. 

(2) One might predict that popularly elected 
heads of local government would respond to 
electoral participation. But the leadership sam- 
ple used by Verba and Nie included school, busi- 
ness, political-party, and communications leaders: 
the various modes of participation might affect 
these people differently or to a lesser extent. 

(3) The correlations noted between participa- 
tion rates and citizen-leader agreement, while sta- 
tistically significant, were only moderate. There 
was a considerable range of concurrence scores 
across the communities described in Participation 
in America, and only a small part of the variance 
in concurrence was due to participation. Other 
factors must be found to account for the variance 
in concurrence not explained by participation. 

(4) Verba and Nie found marked differences in 
the social-class background and in the policy con- 
cerns of different types of participators.” Citizen- 
leader agreement may depend on whether com- 


?Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Participation in 
America: Political Democracy and Social Equality 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1972), pp. 44—81. These 
modes, based on a factor analysis of fifteen participa- 
tory acts, are also described in Sidney Verba, Nor- 
man H. Nie, and Jae-On Kim, The Modes oj Demo- 
cratic Participation (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1971), pp. 15-19. 

9 Verba and Nie, pp. 299-333. 

"This index is described in Verba and Nie, Chapter 
17 and Appendix I. A parallel measure will be used in 
this paper: see below and Appendix. 

"The exact proportion of the variance in concur- 
rence explained by participation depended on the mode 
of participation and on community consensus. See 
Verba and Nie, pp. 326-332. 

% Citizen consensus and the “responsiveness to 
whom?” question are discussed in Participation in 
America, chaps. 17-19. 
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munity political processes aggregate conflictir 
interests, exacerbate conflicts, or encourage pa» 
ticipation by particular social groups. 

(5) No causal pattern has been established. , 
positive association between participation an 
concurrence could indicate that citizen activitwm 
was inducing leaders to respond. But it could als 
mean that participation makes citizens more ope; 
to persuasion by political leaders.^ Example 
abound: political machines have been built an» 
maintained because they could "deliver the vote’ 
and use this resource for their own ends.^ The 
War on Poverty has also been accused of manipu 
lating participation for political reasons.'* Mobi 
lization of the masses under the guidance of 2 
leadership cadre is one purpose for which politica: 
parties have been created in many countries." 

In order to sort out the causal patterns at work 
in these communities, additional data should be 
considered on local leaders and on the politica 
and social setting within which leaders and citi- 
zens interact. The more we can learn about the 
circumstances under which citizen participation is 
associated with citizen-leader agreement, the more 
plausible will be the causal inferences that can be 
drawn.!8 Community political structure should be 
examined in order to specify those conditions 
under which participation may have an impact on 
citizen-leader agreement. By “political structure” 
I mean both legal-institutional factors (partisan- 
ship, type of government) and noninstitutional- 
ized aspects (party and organizational activity, 


" See Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Poli- . 
tics (University of Illinois Press, 1970), pp. 188-194, 
and Sidney Verba, Small Groups and Political Behavior 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1971), 
pp. 219-225. 

5 Numerous examples of such activity are offered 
in Mike Royko, Boss (New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1971), and H. F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chi- 
cago Model (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937). 

1 As Dolbeare has suggested of the poverty program, 
"maximum feasible participation" of the poor may have 
been used as a device to give deprived groups a stake 
in the established system. Kenneth M. Dolbeare, “‘Pub- 
lic Policy Analysis and the Coming Struggle for the 
Soul of the Post-Behavioral Revolution," in Power and 
Community, ed. Philip Green and Sanford Levinson 
(New York: Vintage, 1970), p. 106. 

Y See Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner, Po- 
litical Parties and Political Development (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1966). 

Verba and Nie considered some of these possi- 
bilities: they found that such aspects of the community 
setting as its wealth and its insulation from the larger 
society did not affect the association between participa- . 
tion and concurrence on community problems. Par- . 
ticipation in America, pp. 329-330. See also Susan B. * 
Hansen, “Concurrence in American Communities: The { 


teas, 


wa 


Response of Local Leaders to the Community Political. 
Agenda” (Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford University,;*: 
1972), chap. 9, for a-fuller discussion of the relation-%s 
ship between concurrence and community setting. 
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slectoral competition). Each may affect the 
:hoices available to citizens, the ways in which 
citizens can communicate their preferences to 
community leaders, and leaders’ potential for 
structuring citizen preferences. 


Political Structure and Concurrence: 
Some Hypotheses 


Previous research has suggested that political 
structure can affect city policies and the orienta- 
tions of local governmental officials. Lineberry 
and Fowler found that “reformed” and *'unre- 
formed" governments differed in taxing and 
spending policies. Hawley showed that certain 
groups of citizens benefit from partisan as op- 
posed to nonpartisan local elections.” Yet even 
communities with the same formal structures may 
have different levels of party activity, or varying 
degrees of electoral competition. As Eulau and 
Prewitt noted in their study of California city 
councils (all nonpartisan, five-member groups), 
the effectiveness of local elections influenced the 
representational styles adopted by the councils.” 

A community's political environment may af- 
fect citizen-leader agreement in several ways: 

(1) Concurrence should be higher where citizens 
have a choice among contending leaders or 
policies. Elections may more effectively influence 
officeholders if they are frequently and vigorously 
contested, if the races tend to be close, or if in- 
curnbents are at least occasionally turned out of 
their positions.” Conversely, where one party or 
faction dominates local politics, elected officials 
have less to fear from adverse public opinion 
when they follow their own inclinations or the 
counsel of groups which support them. 

(2) Concurrence should be greater tbe more 
visible the alternatives available to citizens. The 
presence of party labels on local ballots can help 
voters identify candidates with their records in 
office or their policy stands. Direct election of the 
local: governmental executive should increase his 
responsibility and his salience to citizens.” 


? Robert L. Lineberry and Edmund P. Fowler, "Re- 
formism and Public Policies in American Cities," Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 61 (September, 1967), 
701-716. 

Willis D. Hawley, Nonpartisan Elections and the 
Case for Party Politics (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974). 

21 Heinz Eulau and Kenneth Prewitt, "Political Matrix 
and Political Representation,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 63 (June, 1969), 427-441. See by the 
same authors The Labyrinth of Democracy (India- 
napolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1973). 

2 These dimensions of electoral competition are those 
used by Eulau and Prewitt in The Labyrinth of Democ- 
racy, pp. 229-235. The importance of opposition is 
also stressed in Political Opposition in Western De- 
mocracies, ed. Robert A. Dahl (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1966). 

? See Donald B. Rosenthal and Robert L. Crain, 
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(3) Competitive elections, partisanship, and 
direct election of heads of government may affect 
concurrence by making it easier for citizens to 
hold their leaders accountable. But the political 
environment can also aid the communication of 
citizen concerns to local leaders. Active political 
parties and community organizations can aggre- 
gate individual opinions into coherent policy 
proposals, and can articulate these to local politi- 
cal elites. Contested local elections may generate 
Citizen interest and encourage community-wide 
discussion of local issues. 

(4) The political structure of a community may 
affect concurrence by impeding or facilitating par- 
ticipation. Some forms of participation (writing 
letters to public officials, for example) take place 
entirely at the iaitiative of the citizen, at the time 
and place he chooses, and on whatever topic he 
picks. Yet according to Verba and Nie, voting and 
campaign activity have the greatest impact upon 
concurrence; and electoral participation does not 
depend entirely upon citizen initiative. Highly re- 
strictive voter registration laws may limit the 
electorate to a great extent.” By juggling the 
voting hours, form of ballot, and location of 
polling places, local officials can further limit 
people's opportunity to vote.” 

5. The impact of participation may also be in- 
fluenced by political factors. People should be 
more inclined to vote if something is at stake, or 
if some contest is involved. Even if registration 
and voting conditions are not restrictive, people 
have little incentive to participate if the outcome 
is already established, or if no alternatives are 
salient. If no real choice is available, participation 
may play only a symbolic or supportive role, 
rather than influencing leaders or policy.” 





"Structure and Values in Local Political Systems: The 
Case of Fluoridation Decisions," in City Politics and 
Public Policy, ed. James Q. Wilson (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1968), pp. 217—242, for a discussion of 
the importance of the mayor's office and of his role as 
a focus of local decision making. 

^ The importance of registration has been emphasized 
by Stanley Kelley, Richard E. Ayers, and William G. 
Bowen in "Registration and Voting: Putting First Things 
First" American Political Science Review, 61 (June, 
1967), 359—379. See also Jae-On Kim, John R. Petrocik, 
and Stephen N. Enokson, "Voter Turnout among the 
American States: Systemic and Individual Components," 
American Political Science Review, 69 (March, 1975), 
107—124. 

3 An example of this is offered by Arthur J. Vidich 
and Joseph Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 20. 
'The local political leaders deliberately timed elections 
so as.to discourage voting by people who worked in 
nearby cities and who had interests quite different 
from those of the local farmers and businessmen who 
dominated politics in Springdale. 

** On “pseudo-participation,” see Verba, Small Groups 
and Political Behavior, pp. 217-225, Several researchers 
have suggested that citizen participation does have a 
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In terms of effects on concurrence, then, the 
communication functions of political structure 
may be as important as the control functions. 
Various communications theories of the political 
process have stressed the importance of informa- 
tion flows, feedback, and the structures that chan- 
nel these." A highly developed local political life 
could play a significant role in reducing “mandate 
uncertainty" and in giving local leaders a better 
idea what programs have popular support. 

This paper will analyze both the communica- 
tions and control aspects of political structure and 
participation, and will assess their relative impact 
on concurrence. I will use the data Verba and Nie 
reported in Participation in America, plus addi- 
tional information on local leaders and com- 
munity political structure. The next section will 
describe the data, concurrence index, and level of 
analysis used in this study. Then the relationship 
between participation and concurrence will be 
compared for two types of community leaders. 

The effect of political factors such as partisan- 
ship, party activity, type of government, and elec- 
toral competition on concurrence and participa- 
tion, will be examined, and several models of the 
concurrence process will be evaluated. The differ- 
ential impact of participation and political struc- 
ture on leaders! agreement with social-class and 
participatory subgroups within each community, 
and the implications of these results for theories 
about democracy and participation, will be the 
topic of the concluding section. 


Data, Methods, and Level of Analysis 


Under some circumstances, on some issues, the 
sanctioning effect of citizens’ votes or opinions on 
an individual officeholder or on the party in 
power may be demonstrated. But in a complex 
modern society, with representation based on ar- 
bitrary geographic units, with collective groups of 
representatives at several levels of government 
considering a large number of issues at any given 
time, it is a difficult task to establish linkage be- 
tween citizens and their leaders. The choice of an 
appropriate indicator of linkage poses major 
theoretical and methodological problems for the 
researcher,” 





rational basis, and that a decision to vote is predicated 
on the perceived probability of one’s preferred candi- 
date winning, the size of the difference between alterna- 
tives, and the costs involved. See Anthony Downs, An 
Economic Theory of Democracy (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1957), and William E. Riker and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “A Theory of the Calculus of Voting,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (March, 1968), 
25-42. 

7 See Karl W. Deutsch, The Nerves of Government 
(Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1963). 

?5 Different models and indicators of linkage have 
been reviewed by V. O. Key, Public Opinion and Amer- 
ican Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), 
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Ideally, direct comparisons of citizens andiiii 
leaders should be made. But attention should alsoe 
be paid to the interaction between these two» 
Broups, and to the context within which their 
interaction occurs. Such analysis was made pos- 
sible using a concurrence measure based on 
parallel surveys of citizens’ and leaders’ views of 
community problems. As part of the Verba-Nie 
data gathered for Participation in America, inter- 
views were conducted in 1967 with a sample of 
1438 citizen respondents in sixty-four randomly 
selected communities less than 60,000 in popula- 
tion.?? In each of these communities, several local 
leaders were chosen on the basis of their purposive 
roles (heads of government, Democratic and Re- 
publican party leaders, school officials, newspaper 
editors, and businessmen). Between three and 
seven interviews were conducted per community, 
the exact figures depending on the number of roles 
that were occupied in a given community. The 
total elite sample size was 306 persons.?? 

No attempt was made to identify those local 
leaders who were in fact most influential in com- 
munity decision making. For a large survey of 
this type, this would have been difficult. But by 
choosing respondents with backgrounds in a va- 
riety of social sectors, it was expected that many 
persons with a high potential for influence in local 
affairs would be included. Several roles were se- 
lected, as many researchers have found that gov- 
ernmental officials share responsibility for public 
policy with other community leaders.?! 


pr. 411-431; Gerald M. Pomper, Elections in America 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1970); Norman R. Luttbeg, 
Public Opinion and Public Policy: Models of Political 
Linkage (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1968), 
pp. 1-9. 

3 These sixty-four communities include half of those 
under 60,000 that fell into a standard multistage area 
probability sample used by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center for its amalgam surveys. Within these 
communities, quota sampling was used (quotas based 
on census tract statistics on age, sex, race, and employ- 
ment) to select interviews from the noninstitutionalized 
population over age twenty-one. Between twenty-five 
and thirty interviews were conducted in each com- 
munity. See Verba and Nie, Participation in America, 
Appendix A, for a full description of sampling methods. 

Because of the quota sampling used, sampling errors 
cannot be computed directly. Substantial correlations, 
30wever, were noted between sample and population 
data (the latter based on the census and on election 
statistics) with respect to voting turnout, age, race, in- 
come, education, percentage in white-collar occupations, 
and ethnic background. For this reason the citizen 
sample can be considered a fairly reliable estimate of 
the population. 

The elite sample is discussed in Verba and Nie, 
Appendix H, and in Hansen, dissertation, chapter 2. 
The N of 306 includes 56 heads of government, 77 
school officials, 61 business leaders, 56 party leaders, 
end 56 newspaper editors. 

?'See. Nelson W. Polsby, Community Power and 
Political Theory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
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In each community, citizen respondents were 
Wilkcd, 


“What is the most important problem facing this 
community ?” 


ae community leaders were asked the same ques- 
n. They were also asked, 


“What does the average person around here think 
are their problems and needs?” 


“Are there some community problems that you 
have been particularly active in trying to solve— 
which are the problems to which you have given the 
most time and effort ?" 


For each problem which an elite respondent 
1entioned, he or she was given a concurrence 
«core based on the percentage of community 
itizens who mentioned that particular problem. 
“hus the more problems a leader mentioned that 
4ere also mentioned by one or more persons in 
he community, the higher the score.” These three 
ets of problems (those which leaders either men- 
ioned, perceived as citizen problems, or worked 
yn) have been considered separately elsewhere. 
Since only minor differences in emphasis were 
1oted they have been averaged together for the 
gourpose of this paper.” 
This concurrence index considers only one facet 
«of the complex process of linkage: whether citi- 
zens and leaders agree on the issues facing their 
communities. Other analysts have considered 
whether citizens and leaders agreed on specific 
policy alternatives for issues. But it has been sug- 
gested that biases in the types of issues which 
reach the public agenda may be more important 
and extensive than differences of opinion on the 
way specific issues should be handled.* For this 
reason, I have been concerned with relative pri- 
orities. The interviewers did not probe for policy 
dimensions in the open-ended questions on com- 
munity problems. A detailed community-by-com- 
munity check on the open-ended responses, how- 
ever, indicated that citizens and leaders who men- 
tioned policy alternatives did tend to define local 
problems in the same way. The major exception 
(citizens’ complaints about high taxes as opposed 
to leaders’ desire to provide better community 





1963); M. Kent Jennings, Community Influentials (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964). 

32? See Appendix for more detailed description of the 
construction of the concurrence index. 

3 See Hansen, doctoral dissertation, chapter 4. 

"The classic statement is E. E. Schattschneider on 
the “scope and bias of the pressure system," in The 
Semi-Sovereign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart, & 
Winston, 1960). See also Roger Cobb and Charles D. 
Elder, Participation in American Politics: The Dynamics 
of Agenda-Building (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972); 
and William Gamson, “Stable Unrepresentation in 
American Society,” American Behavioral Scientist, 12 
(November-December, 1968), 15-21. 
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services) was coded separately in constructing the 
concurrence index.*5 

Another aspect of linkage involves policy out- 
comes. Analysis of the disposition of issues, how- 
ever, would require detailed case studies and 
analysis over time: both tasks were beyond the 
resources of this study. The concurrence index I 
have used is concerned with leaders' awareness of 
community problems and their efforts to solve 
them, not their rate of success: as many students 
of local government have stressed, even leaders 
who try to be responsive to citizens may be con- 
strained by state laws and scarcity of loca) re- 
Sources.?5 

Stokes and Miller have observed that the pro- 
cess of representation may vary depending on the 
issue being considered." For this study, because 
of the large number of issues cited and the small 
number of respondents in each community, I pre- 
ferred to use agreement across all issues rather 
than selecting particular issue areas for compara- 
tive analysis.” This approach might miss some dif- 
ferences in political factors across issue areas, but 
it has the advantage of using more of the available 
data, and does not require the researcher to de- 
cide which issues are “important” in each com- 
munity. 

This concurrence index of citizen-leader agree- 
ment on community problems offers many ad- 
vantages. An open-ended approach to defining 
the local political agenda mitigates the problem of 
examining community political processes in rela- 
tion to issues or policy alternatives chosen by the 
researcher. Citizens as well as leaders have the 
opportunity to mention problems, so even issues 
not currently under consideration by the local 
leadership may be raised. Most important. con- 
currence in a large number of political units may 


"The original research design called for specific 
questions on policy dimensions. Several of these were 
inadvertently omitted from the elite questionnaire. 
Verba and Nie, Participation in America, pp. 267-285, 
and Hansen, chapter 4, have reported on those that 
could be used to compare leaders' and citizens' opinions. 
Agreement on these was greater in participant com- 
munities with competitive political structures, the same 
setting that was associated with agreement on the 
salience of issues. 

%2 See discussion by Robert L. Lineberry and Ira 
Sharkansky, Urban Politics and Public Policy (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1971), chapter 2. 

* Warren E. Miller and Donald Stokes, ‘Constituency 
Influence in Congress," American Political Science Re- 
view, 57 (March, 1963), 45-56. 

38 See Susan B. Hansen, "Citizen-Leader Concur- 
rence on Community Problems" (mimeo, University 
of Illinois, 1974) for discussion of concurrence in 
different issue areas. Agreement on the salience of 
economic and welfare problems is more likely in 
competitive participant communities, while political 
factors are less important for concurrence on public 
services. 
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be compared even if the issues that concern each 
community are different. 

Even if it were possible to determine whether 
citizens and leaders agreed on some question o? 
public policy, simple association indicates nothing 
about the direction of causality. As V. O. Key has 
cautioned,?? "One must discard simplistic con- 
ceptions, such as the notion that in some way pub- 
lic opinion exudes from the mass of men and pro- 
duces guidelines for governmental action. A com- 
plex interaction occurs...” The factors that 
may be associated with high levels of citizen- 
leader agreement in a polity may tell us something 
about the process of linkage and enable us to 
make plausible causal inferences. Using a stan- 
dard index of concurrence in a variety of com- 

' munities makes such a comparative analysis 
possible. 

The concurrence index could also be used to 
compare individual local Jeaders with respect to 
their agreement with citizens concerning com- 
munity problems.*? My purpose here, however, is 
to compare the extent to which communities vary 
in concurrence, and to focus on interaction be- 
tween leaders and citizens within a particular po- 
litical setting. For this reason, concurrence scores 
were averaged across sets of leaders interviewed 
in a given community. This enables me to con- 
sider the relationship between citizen opinion, on 
the one hand, and the attitudes of the collective 
leadership of political units, on the other. Eulau 
and Prewitt have used a similar approach in their 
analysis of the representational roles of city 
councils,“ following the suggestion of Hanna 
Pitkin that "representation must be understood at 
the public level,"£ 

Data concerning the economic, social, and po- 
litical characteristics of these communities were 
also gathered.“ The communities vary consider- 
ably in political form, degree of electoral competi- 
tion, party activity, and levels of citizen participa- 


Key, Public Opinion and American Democracy, 
p. 410. 

“See Hansen, chapter 4. The different types of 
leaders in this study did not differ significantly in 
levels of concurrence, although there were some 
minor variations among leaders across the three sets 
of problems considered. 

" Eulau and Prewitt, “Political Matrix and Politi- 
cal Representation." 

* Hanna F. Pitkin, The Concept of Representation 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967), p. 
224, 

9 Reports of NORC interviewers and of the elite 
respondents were used as souzces of information on 
the sixty-four communities in the study, as were the 
following published sources: The Rand McNaliy Com- 
mercial Atlas and Marketing Guide (Chicago, 1968); 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population 1960 
and Census of Government 1962 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963); The County 
and City Data Book (U.S. Bureau of the Census Sta- 
tistical Abstract Supplement, 1967 and 1968). 
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tion. By using the standardized concurrence me 
sure for all communities, citizen-leader agreeme 
on local problems can be compared under the 
varied conditions. 


Participation and Concurrence: A Closer Look 


If the concurrence scores of elected officia 
were higher in communities with contested ele 
tions and active citizen participation, this woul 
suggest that political structure aided the proce: 
of electoral influence over leaders by citizens. Bt 
if concurrence scores of nonelected officials wer 
also higher in such communities, this would sup 
port the notion that political structures and pro» 
cesses can help communicate citizen preference 
to leaders. These two patterns can be compare 
since the tenure of the elected heads of govern 
ment in this study depends upon the electora 
process, but the other community leaders are no 
accountable to voters.“ 

Table 1 shows the Pearson correlations betweer 
concurrence scores and participation rates for the 
two groups of leaders, using both election statis- 
tics and community averages of citizens' scores for 
each mode of participation.* Elected and non- 
elected leaders do.not differ significantly in their 
levels of agreement with citizens: concurrence 
scores average 18.8 for heads of government and 
18.0 for the other elite respondents. Participation 
is positively associated with the concurrence 


“NORC intervicwers were instructed to interview 
the "elected head of local government," who could 
be the mayor, first selectman, justice of the peace, or 
township trustee. Eight of them were picked from 
the members of an elected board (councilmen, coun- 
ty supervisors), the rest elected directly by citizens. 
One might well argue that the Democratic and Re- 
publican party leaders should be considered together 
with the heads of local government; while the party 
officials are not officeholders, in many ways they must 
be sensitive to political processes and to elections. 
In contrast, the business, school and newspaper elites 
are further removed from accountability to voters. 

The analysis reported here was repeated consider- 
ing three groups of leaders instead of two: heads of 
government, party leaders, and other leaders. But 
political structure and electoral participation had less 
impact on party leaders’ concurrence than on the 
scores of elected officials. In fact, there was little 
difference between party officials and nonelected lead- 
ers in these respects. A strict definition of electoral 
accountability was therefore adopted, and those officials 
whose jobs depended upon election were considered 
separately from the others. 

5 The election statistics for the most recent local 
election were obtained by NORC interviewers from 
the local government heads. For the sample data, 
each cross-section respondent was assigned a score 
on the four modes and an overall index of participa- 
tion. The portion of each respondent's score that 
could be attributed to social class was then partialled 
out, and the averages for these residual participation 
indices were computed for all the respondents 
sampled in a given community. These procedures are 
described more fully in Verba and Nie, pp. 309-314. 
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‘able 1. Pearson Correlations: Community Participa- 
mation Levels and Concurrence Scores of Local Leaders 








Correlations with 
Concurrence Scores 








Heads of Other 
Govern- Local 
ment Leaders 
Cross-section Sample Data: 
Community Averages of 
Participation Indices, 64 
Communities 
Voting .40** .36** 
Campaign Activity .30* :23* 
Cooperative 
Participation .06 .05 
Citizen Contacts .08 .12 
Overall Index .30* .27* 
Election Statistics for Last 
Local Election, 39 
Communities 
% Voting .13 .27* 





* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level. 


scores of both groups. Voting and campaign ac- 
tivity have strong correlations not only with con- 
currence scores of elected heads of government, 
but also with the scores of school officials, party 
and business leaders, and newspapermen. Voting 
turnout in the last local election is more strongly 
linked to the concurrence scores of the nonelected 
leaders than to those of heads of government. 

The expected differences between the communi- 
cations and control aspects of participation, then, 
did not appear. Although citizen contacts are 
more highly correlated with nonelected leaders' 
concurrence scores, and electoral participation is 
somewhat more salient for heads of government, 
the differences between the two groups are not 
significant. 

These results suggest that both the communica- 
tions and control aspects of participation are im- 
portant for understanding linkage. The concur- 
rence scores of both types of leaders are signifi- 
cantly associated with citizen electoral activity. 
Specific issues are rarely clarified in election cam- 
paigns, and the information that citizen voting or 
electoral activity communicate to local leaders 
may not be very precise. Nevertheless, evidence of 
citizen interest in local elections may persuade 
elected officials to make more of an effort to find 
out what citizens of their communities are con- 
cerned about. Nonelected leaders may try to 
maintain access to those holding formal political 


“In communities with high voting rates, these 
nonelectoral forms of participation do make a differ- 
ence in concurrence (Verba and Nie, p. 326). 
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power by making sure their opinions and actions 
are in tune with those of successfully elected 
leaders. Educational, business, and economic 
leaders might gain influence with elected officials 
if they could demonstrate that their policies have 
the support of involved citizens, parties, or orga- 
nizations. Popular support can be important for 
both governmental and nongovernmental leaders 
as a resource in the political bargaining process. 

Let us now turn to the political setting within 
which participation takes place in order to test 
some additional hypotheses about the process of 
linkage. 


Political Structure: Effects on Concurrence 
and Participation 


As suggested earlier, community political struc- 
ture may affect concurrence in several ways: by 
making alternatives more or less salient; by offer- 
ing citizens a choice among candidates and 
policies; by facilitating communication between 
citizens and leaders; and by encouraging partici- 
pation. Let us consider each of these in turn. As 
before, the concurrence scores of elected govern- 
ment executives will be contrasted with the scores 
of other types of community leaders, in order to 
give a clearer indication of the dynamics of the 
processes involved. 


Salience of Alternatives. Two aspects of local 
governmental structure may make electoral al- 
ternatives more visible to voters: presence of 
party labels on election ballots, and direct election 
of the head of local government. Concurrence, it 
is hypothesized, should therefore be higher in 
communities where elections are legally partisan, 
or where the mayor or other governmental execu- 
tive officer is elected directly by the voters. 

As Table 2 indicates, this is the case, but the 
relationships are stronger (as might be expected) 
for heads of government than for the nongovern- 
mental leaders. In those twenty-two communities 
which are legally partisan, concurrence scores of 
local government heads are significantly higher 
than in nonpartisan communities. The scores for 
the other local leaders vary in the expected direc- 
tion, but the difference is not significant. 

Proponents of electoral reform have long ar- 
gued that direct election of officeholders would 
give the electorate a better basis for voting de- 
cisions than elections which only ratified decisions 
made by party caucuses or by appointive boards. 
Present data do not permit a direct test of citizen 
awareness of the local government’s chief execu- 
tive or of his policies. Nevertheless, concurrence 
scores of directly elected executives (including 
mayors, first selectmen, and town supervisors or 
township trustees) are significantly higher than 
the scores of those selected from the membership 
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Table 2. Concurrence, Partisanship, Type of Election 








Mean Community Concurrence Scores 








Heads of Local Other Community 
Government Leaders N 

Local elections: 

Partisan 22.4 18.7 23 

Nonpartisan 16.2* 17.1 32 
Method of Election of Local Government Executive: Al 

Direct (by popular vote) 19.6 18.2 47 

Indirect (chosen by membership of elected council) 11.4* 17.7 8 
Mayors only: 

Directly Elected 21.8 19.1 31 

Indirectly Elected 11.5* 12.9* 6 





* Difference of means significant at .05 level (t-test). 


. of a local council or board. Scores of nongovern- 
mental elites are slightly higher in communities 
with elected heads of government, and signifi- 
cantly higher if that governmental head is a 
mayor. At least for elected heads of government, 
then, concurrence scores are higher the more 
visible the alternatives presented to citizens. 


Availability of alternatives. Formal-legal struc- 
ture is only the skeleton of a community's 
political system. Opportunity for popular election 
of a mayor, or legal partisanship, may have little 
meaning for voters if there is no chóice among 
candidates, parties, or policies. The absence of 
contending groups, such as political parties or 
organizations concerned with communitv prob- 
lems, may limit the discussion of alternative 
policies in a community. 

Ideally, any index of competition or of the 
availability of alternatives should incorporate 
data from several elections over a period of 
years.“ Two limited indicators of competition are 
available for these communities, however. One is 
the percentage of votes received by the runner-up 
in the most recent election of the head of local 
government (available for 35 communities). The 
other is an assessment by the local government 
executive of the frequency of contested elections 
in his community. These two indicators roughly 
correspond with two of the methods Eulau and 
Prewitt used to assess the competitiveness of local 


4 One such measure (the mean deviation of the vote 
among all candidates for city council across five 
elections) was used by Gordon S. Black, "A Theory 
of Political Ambition: Career Coice and the Role of 
Structural Incentives," American Political Science Re- 
view, 66 (March, 1972), 147. A classic index of party 
competition is that suggested by Douglas W. Rae, 
The Political Consequences of Electoral Laws (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1967), pp. 44-67, 
114—132. 


political systems: closeness of vote and frequency 
of contests (or more accurately, perception of fre- 
quency of contests.)*? Data on their third measure, 
incidence of incumbent eviction, are not available 
here.*? 

As Figure 1 indicates, there is a moderately 
strong association between each of these indices 
and the concurrence scores of local leaders— 
elected or nct. Where elections are seldom con- 
tested, concurrence scores average 13.7 for elected 
local officials and 15.0 for other leaders. But 
where elections are contested often, concurrence 
scores average 23.1 and 21.1 for the two groups, 
respectively. The same pattern holds for the com- 
munities where data are available on the last local 
election. The closer the outcome of that election, 
the more likely both types of local leaders were to 
Share citizen perspectives on community prob- 
lems. The Pearson correlations are significant at 
the .05 level. 

Prewitt and others have suggested that electoral 
accountability cannot operate unless the political 
ambitions of elected officials are taken into ac- 
count? Electoral sanctions presumably apply 


55 Perceptions of competition for office by candidates 
may be as important as the actual level of competi- 
tion. See John W. Kingdon, Candidates for Office: 
Beliefs and Strategies (New York. Random House, 
1968), pp. 147-150; David Leuthold, Electioneering in 
a Democracy: Campaigns for Congress (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1968), pp. 20-30. 

* Eulau and Prewitt, The Labyrinth of Democracy, 
pp. 229-235. It is possible for a community to be 
competitive in one sense (that there are at least 
two candidates for office in most local elections) but 
not in others (incumbents may very seldom be turned 
out of office, or the proportion of the vote received 
by the challenzing party or faction may be quite 
small). 

5 Prewitt, "Political Ambition"; Joseph Schlesinger, 
Ambition and Politics (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966). ] 
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Figure 1. Concurrence and Electoral Competition* 


only to the elected governmental heads in these 
communities, but there is no reason to assume 
these are effective. Data on whether these heads 
of government plan to continue in office or to 
seek higher office are not available. How, then, 
can one explain the significantly higher concur- 
rence scores for both elected and nonelected 
officials that occur in competitive communities? 

Competitive elections do not induce local lead- 
ers to share citizen priorities only by making it 
easier for citizens to hold leaders accountable. 
Both the direct and indirect functions of elections 
should be considered.’ Perceptions of competi- 
tion for office, or close elections, could persuade 
community leaders to expend more effort to find 
out what concerns citizens have. Their success in 
this enterprise, however, may depend on how 
local political processes affect the communication 
of citizen preferences. 


Communication of Citizens’ Views. Political 
parties and local organizations can articulate 
citizen demands, aggregate conflicting interests, 
and otherwise facilitate communications between 
citizens and their leaders. But party and organi- 
zational activity may also be the expression of 
divisions within a community, or may stimulate 
controversy. If a community is deeply divided 
along political, economic, or ethnic lines, leaders 
will not be able to please everyone. Thus a curvi- 
linear relationship might be expected between 
concurrence and party or organizational activity. 
Nonexistent political parties and inactive organi- 
zations cannot function to aggregate or articulate 


9 See Pomper, Elections in America, p. 13 ff., for 
a comparison of long and short-term election effects. 


interests. If these groups are moderately active. 
concurrence should be higher. But where both 
parties are active, or if numerous organizations 
become involved in local politics, considerable 
diversity of interests among citizens is likely, and 
concurrence may suffer as a result.? 

The predicted relationship does not appear 
when the involvement of organizations in com- 
munity affairs (specifically, whether they take 
stands on local issues rather than functioning 
purely as social or professional groups) is con- 
sidered in relation to concurrence. This may be 
due to the limitations of this index of organiza- 
tional activity.? Or tbe impact of organizations 
may lie in their encouragement of electoral com- 
petition (more frequent in communities with ac- 
tive organizations), rather than in their direct 
effects on citizen-leader agreement. 

But as Table 3 shows, the predicted curvilinear 
relationship does appear when concurrence scores 
are compared across communities with varying 
levels of party activity. In many of these small 


5? See discussion by Peter H. Rossi, "Power and 
Community Structure," in Political Sociology, ed. 
Coser, pp. 132-145. Rossi suggests that patterns of 
community power (caucus rule, polylithic, amorphous, 
or pyramidal) may be related to coincidence of party, 
class, and ethnic cleavages. 

5: Neither the presence of these organizations in the 
community nor leaders’ membership in such organiza- 
tions proved to bear any relationship to concurrence. 
More complete data on organizational membership or 
activity, of course, might show some relationship to 
concurrence. The scale used here is a simple count 
for each community of the number of local organiza- 
tions (business, labor, farm, professional, or nationality 
groups) which took stands on local issues or backed 
candidates. 
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Table 3. Political Party Strength, Organizational Activity, and Concurrence 
Average Community Concurrence Scores 
Heads of Local Other Local 
Gove-nment N Leaders N 
Organizations Take Stands on Local Issues: 
Never 10.1 14 16.8 14 
Seldom 23.8 15 19.9 15 
Sometimes 16.8 13 15.0 13 
Frequently 21.3 14 19.4 14 
Pearson 7 17 .04 
Political Party Activity 
None 1€.0 26 16.7 28 
Both parties weak 1€.3 6 18.2 8 
Republicans active 24.6 8 19.2 9 
Democrats active 28.8 7 19.7 9 
Both parties active 15.8 9 19.0 10 
Pearson r^ .16 .12 








^ Since the relationship is clearly curvilinear, the interclass correlation should be used. This is .37 for heads of 
government; and since this is more than twice the Pearson correlation, considerable curvilinearity is indicated. 
For other local leaders, the interclass correlation is nearly identical with the Pearson correlation (.14) indicating 
the relationship is essentially linear, although extremely weak. 


communities, there is no indication of party ac- 
tivity (and the fact that over half of these com- 
munities are nonpartisan certainly does not en- 
courage party activity).** Where one party is quite 
active and the other much less active, the concur- 
rence scores of heads of government are consider- 
ably higher. Where the parties are equal in 
strength (whether both are active, weak, or non- 
existent), citizen-leader agreement tends to be 
lower than in predominantly one-party areas. A 
similar pattern holds for nonelected local leaders, 
but the relationship is much weaker. 

A curvilinear relationship might havé been ex- 
pected also between community concurrence 
scores and the indices of electoral competition 
discussed earlier. If a community was closelv di- 
vided over an election, concurrence should be 
relatively low; whoever won the election would 
have the support of only a bare majority or plu- 
rality of citizens. In relatively homogeneous com- 
munities, the presence of competition could en- 
courage all candidates to ascertain citizen prior- 
ities. They might well reach similar conclusions, 
and competition would focus on candidates' per- 
sonal appeals or administrative competence (cam- 
paigns characteristic of many suburbs and small 
towns.) But if electoral competition coincided 
with party or class cleavages, competition should 


"The indices of party activity were computed from 
information supplied by local party leaders on party 
resources (money, staff, volunteers); efforts to re- 
cruit candidates; and activity in local elections. Fifty- 
five per cent of the partisan communities in this 
sample have one or both local parties active, as 
compared with only thirty-four per cent of the non- 
partisan communities. 


lead to lower overall concurrence. 

To test for this possibility, another community 
agreement score was calculated, analogous to 
citizen-elite concurrence, but measuring how well 
the priorities of active citizen participators agreed 
with those of less active citizens. The relation- 
ship between electoral competition and concur- 
rence was then plotted for communities ranking 
above and below the median on this index of con- 
sensus among citizens. l 

The results are shown in Figure 2. In low-con- 
sensus communities, the predicted curvilinear re- 
lationship between competition and concurrence 
does appear, although it is very weak. In high- 
consensus communities, however, citizen-leader 
agreement increases as the frequency of contested 
elections increases. 

Of all the aspects of community political struc- 
ture considered thus far, electoral competition ap- 
pears to have the greatest impact on the concur- 
rence scores of local leaders, elected or not. But 
the degree of competition, and its effect on 
citizen-leader agreement, is dependent on many 
aspects of community political life. Where elec- 
tions are partisan, political parties are active, and 
organizations are politically involved, the proba- 
bility of electoral competition is significantly 
higher.** All this political activity may encourage 


"This measure was used by Verba and Nie, and 
is described in Participation in America, chapter 19, 
p. 320. 

% Gamma correlations between frequency of con- 
tested elections and other political factors are .59 
for partisanship, .42 for direct election of government 
executive, .32 for organizational involvement, and 21 
for party activity. 
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communication and help citizens hold their lead- 
ers accountable. But such activity may also be the 
expression of divisions within a community. In 
that case, leaders can only be responsive to some 
of the citizens.5" 


Political Setting and Participation. Previous re- 
search has suggested that the political setting of a 
community can affect rates of citizen participa- 
tion.** Alford and Lee found that voting turnout 
was substantially higher in communities with 
partisan elections, mayor-council form of govern- 
ment, and ward rather than at-large representa- 
tion.5? Political party activity may also increase 
voting turnout in local elections, especially pri- 
maries and referenda.” 

In these communities also, citizen participation 
(particularly voting) is affected by the local politi- 


" Charles F. Cnudde has examined linkages be- 
tween policy outputs and public opinion structures 
in the American states: be also notes a curvilinear 
relationship with party competition. “Public Opinion 
and State Politics" in State Politics: Readings in 
Political Behavior, ed. Robert Crew (Belmont, Cali- 
fornia: Wadsworth, 1968), pp. 165-184. 

Some of the relévant literature is reviewed in 
"Political Participation as a Function of Political 
Setting," chapter 4 of Political Participation, by 
Lester W. Milbrath (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965); 
and Robert R, Alford and Harry M. Scoble, “Sources 
of Local Political Involvement," American Political 
Science Review, 62 (December, 1968), 1192-1206. 

* Robert R. Alford and Eugene C. Lee noted corre. 
lations between voter turnout and partisanship ranging 
from .28 to .43 in their sample of American cities 
over 25,000 in population. "Voting Turnout in Ameri- 
can Cities," American Political Science Review, 62 
(September, 1968), 1192-1206. . 

*Leuthold found this to be the case in his com- 
parison of competitive and non-competitive congres- 
sional districts: Electioneering in a Democracy, p. 120. 


cal environment. Partisanship, political party ac- 
tivity, and electoral competition encourage cam- 
paign activity as well as voting by citizens, as the 
simple correlations in Table 4 indicate. Organiza- 
tional involvement and direct election of the head 
of government seem to have little effect on any 
mode of participation. 

Table 4 also shows the independent effect 
(indicated by beta coefficients) of each of the po- 
litical structure variables on participation, con- 
trolling for other structural variables. Electoral 
competition and partisanship have the largest in- 
dependent effects on voting and campaign activ- 
ity. Party and organizational activity have a nega- 
tive impact on voting turnout when the effects of 
the other factors are controlled. About twenty-six 
per cent of the variation in citizen voting can be 
explained by political structure. M 

As might be expected, information on a com- 
munity's political structure does not help us as 
much in predicting nonelectoral participation as 
it does with voting. Citizens can be active in or- 
ganizations and contact public officials on their 
own initiative, regardless of the legal or institu- 
tional environment. Political structure explains 
less than ten per cent of the variance in participa- 
tion other than voting. Citizens' organizational 
activity and rates of contacting, however, are 
greater in partisan communities, while communal 
participation rates are lower in communities with 
active political parties: perhaps organizational 
involvement substitutes for party activity for some 
people. 

Another important influence on participation 
is the degree of coincidence of state and national 
elections with local contests. Citizens participate 
more when other elections do coincide. Even 
within such communities, however, the local po- 
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Table 4. Political Structure and Participation: Correlation and Regression Coefficients for 53 Communities 








Frequency of 


Direct Election 





Contested Party Organizational of Head of 
Partisanship Elections Activity Involvement Government R R 

Voting 

re .32* .38* —.15 —.07 .10 

B .21* .39* —.25 —.13 —.04 .51 .26 
Electoral Participation 

r © 15 19 .17 .02 .02 

B .08 .16 .13 05 .04 .25 .06 
Communal Participation 

r .12 — .03 —.19 —.15 — .03 

B .18 —.01 —.19 —.14 —.09 .29 .08 
Citizen Contacts 

r .10 —.04 .03 .07 ll 

B 13 —.17 .01 .13 .12 .21 .04 
Overall Participation 

r .25* .19 —.06 — .08 .04 

B .23* AT —.l —.12 — .08 .32 .10 





a r— Pearson correlation; B — standardized regression coefficient (beta). 


* Significant at .05 level. 


litical environment affects voting turnout and 
other types of citizen participation.*! 


Models of Concurrence 


Both participation and political structure are 
related to concurrence. Let us now turn to a ques- 
tion raised earlier: under what conditions will 
participation have the greatest impact on com- 
munity leaders' agreement with citizens? Several 
models may be suggested:*? 


(1) Concurrence may be high in communities with 
certain political structures, whether or not people 
participate. 


“ Alford and Lee and others have found turnout to 
be higher when local elections are held at the same 
time as state or federal elections. This holds for these 
communities as well: even controlling for overlap with 
other elections, local political environment still affects 
participation. This problem is discussed in “Citizen 
Participation, Political Parties, and Democratic 
Theory. An Analysis of Local Politics in England,” 
by Paul E, Peterson and Paul Kantor (paper presented 
at the American Political Science Association con- 
vention, Los Angeles, Sept, 1970), pp. 3-5, 17-20. 

© Other models could be postulated that might 
apply to these data. Concurrence between leaders and 
citizens might encourage participation, or might affect 
political structure. Without time-series data, these al- 
ternative models cannot be fully evaluated. The 
models discussed here are more logical in temporal 
. sequence: political structure and participation rates are 
relatively stable features of community life, while 
the substance of local issues, and citizen-leader 
agreement on them, may vary considerably over 
time. As Arther S. Goldberg has suggested, "Scien- 
tifically relevant causal explanations inhere only in our 
theories." "Discerning a Causal Pattern Among Data 
on Voting Behavior," American Political Science Re- 
view 60 (1966), 913. 


(2) Participant communities may have high levels 
of concurrence, regardless of the political structure. 

(3) The conjoint influence of participation and po- 
litical structure may have a greater effect on concur- 
rence than either alone. 


Several methods are available for testing al- 
ternative hypotheses. Path analysis and Simon- 
Blalock techniques for causal modeling were con- 
sidered.9 Because of the number of variables in 
the models, the generally low levels of the correla- 
tions, and the evidence (considered below) of 
strong interaction effects, efforts to establish or 
eliminate alternative causal paths within these 
models proved inconclusive.*! I have chosen mul- 
tiple regression in order to evaluate the first and 
second models and to establish the relative im- 
portance of several factors associated with con- 
currence. For the third model, levels of concur- 
rence in communities with varying levels of 
participation and competition will be compared. 


5: Otis Dudley Duncan, "Path Analysis: Sociological 
Examples," American Journal of Sociology, 72 (July, 
1966), 1-16. This and several other articles explain- 
ing techniques applicable to social science are in- 
cluded in Causal Models in the Social Sciences, ed. 
Hubert M. Blalock, Jr. (Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 
1971). The technique developed by Blalock (Causal 
Inference in Non-Experimental Research, Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1971), and Her- 
bert M. Simon (Models of Man, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1957), relies on partial correlations. 

St See Hugh D. Forbes and Edward R. Tufte, “A 
Note of Caution in Causal Modelling," American 
Political Science Review, 62 (December, 1968), 1258- 
1264, for a critical analysis of multicollinearity and 
the reporting cf assumptions as conclusions. 
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Table 5. Regression Analysis: Participation, Political Structure, and Concurrence for 53 Communities 











Heads of Government Other Local Leaders 
ndependent Variables: b B sig. b D sig. 
Voting 1.70 .38 .001 1.15 .38 .001 
Electoral Competition * n.s 1.41 .19 .10 
Partisanship * n.s —2.34 —.13 n.s. 
Party Activity 1.09 .10 n.s. 1.16 .15 ns. 
Organizational Activity 2.14 18 .10 .13 .02 ns. 
Direct Election of Head of Government 6.69 .19 .10 * n.s. 
Intercept 17.84 14.09 
R .46 .46 
R .22 .21 





* F-level too low for computation of regression coefficients. 


The b and beta coefficients® in Table 5 indicate 
the independent contribution of voting and vari- 
ous political structures** to the concurrence scores 
of elected and nonelected leaders. Frequency of 
contested elections shows some independent asso- 
ciation with concurrence for nonelected leaders, 
as do organizational activity and type of election 
for elected leaders. Otherwise, none of the other 
political-structure variables have much relation- 
ships to concurrence for either set of community 
elites. The beta for participation, however, is 
highly significant when the effects of political 
structure on concurrence are controlled.* 

One might have expected that political factors 
would be more important for concurrence with 


& Blalock has argued that unstandardized regres- 
sion coefficients may offer certain interpretive ad- 
vantages (“Causal Inferences, Closed Populations, 
and Measures of Association,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 61 [March, 1967], 130-136). Duncan, 
("Path Analysis") and Sewall Wright (“Path Co- 
efficients and Path Regressions,” in Blalock, Causal 
Models in the Social Sciences, 1971, pp. 101-114) 
prefer beta coefficients. I have reported both here, 
but because I have used a variety of scales and 
dummy variables, the beta coefficients .can be more 
readily interpreted for these data, See also Susan 
B. Hansen, “Participation, Political Structure, and 
Concurrence” (paper presented at the American 
Political Science Association conference, New Orleans, 
1973), where a path analysis of these data is reported. 

®The indices of electoral competition and or- 
ganizational activity have been described earlier. Be- 
cause of the curvilinear relationship noted between 
party activity and concurrence, dummy variables 
could have been used for different categories of party 
strength. But to reduce the number of variables re- 
quired, a unidimensional party scale was used (both 
parties absent, both weak, one strong, both strong). 

" Citizen voting (the residual factor index based on 
cross-section sample data) was used to indicate par- 
ticipation rates in communities. The relationships 
observed here do not depend upon the indicators of 
political structure or participation that are used. If 
the percentage of votes received by the runner-up is 
taken as an indicator of competition, and if overall 
participation or campaign activity is used as an indi- 


elected leaders. For organizational activity and 
type of government, this is the case, but party ac- 
tivity, partisanship, and competition show larger 
regression coefficients for nonelected leaders. The 
beta coefficient for voting (.38) is the same for 
both groups, and about 21 per cent of the variance 
in concurrence for each set of leaders is explained 
by participation and political structure. 

One might well conclude on the basis of Table 5 
that Model 2 is most reasonable. Voting has a sig- 
nificant direct relationship with concurrence, ac- 
counting for approximately fifteen per cent of the 
variance in the scores of both groups of leaders. 
An additional five or six per cent of the variance 
can be explained, however, by including political 
structure. 

Nevertheless, the linear additive statistical 
model which was assumed in computing the re- 
gression coefficients in Table 5 does not give a 
complete picture of the relationships in the data. 
It has already been shown that political structure. 
(especially electoral competition) influences par- 
ticipation rates. This suggests that participation 
may have a greater impact on concurrence within 
competitive communities: that there may be some 
interaction between political structure and par- 
ticipation. To test for this, concurrence scores for 
the two groups of leaders were computed in four 
types of communities: “apolitical” (low participa- 
tion, infrequently contested elections); ‘‘competi- 
tive elitist" (contested elections, relatively low 
participation); "nonpartisan" (high participation, 
but few contests for local office); and finally, 
“competitive democracies” (active participation 
and frequently contested elections). 

As can be clearly seen from Table 6, it is the 
interaction between participation and competi- 
tion which most influences concurrence. There is 





cator of community participation, the same pattern 
holds. Modes of participation other than voting ex- 
plain less of the variance in concurrence, however. 
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Table 6. Mean Concurrence Scores of Local Leaders by Political Typology of Communities 


very little difference in concurrence for either set 
of leaders among the apolitical, nonpartisan, and 
competitive-elitist communities (although scores 
for nonelected leaders are somewhat higher in 
competitive-elitist communities). The highest con- 
currence scores for both groups of leaders are 
found in competitive democracies where citizens 
are active and elections are contested. High par- 
- ticipation has little effect if there are no alterna- 
tive outcomes available; and competition among 
a small group of activists is not sufficient to in- 
fluence the agreement of local leaders with citi- 
zens. The political structure of a community, 
then, serves to create conditions under which 
citizen participation may have the greatest impact 
on concurrence.® 


Differential Concurrence as a Function 
of Political Setting 


In terms of concurrence with local leaders, 
which groups benefit the most from different po- 
litical structures? Not all citizens participate at 


e Interaction could also be demonstrated by using 
dummy variables or interaction terms within the 
multiple regression equations. Because of the number 
of variables, large number of potential interactions 
terms, and relatively few cases, this was not feasible. 
If a simple model was used (voting and rates of 
competition, plus a product of these terms to indi- 
cate interaction), the resulting beta coefficients were 
voting, —.29; competition, .11; interaction term, 
71; R? = .25. Thus the interaction between participa- 
tion and competition explains more of the variation 
in concurrence than either alone. 


the local level: voting turnout in local elections is 
often extremely low. When few participate, per- 
sons of fairly high social status are most likely to 
be active and thus to reap whatever benefits may 
be gained from participation. If high and low par- 
ticipators generally agreed on community prob- 
lems, participation would increase concurrence to 
all. But if less active persons had different policy 
priorities, conditions that encouraged their par- 
ticipation should also lead to higher concurrence 
for them. It has been suggested that lower classes 
should benefit from “unreformed” political sys- 
tems.9* The classic argument of V. O. Key in 
Southern Politics is that not only blacks, but 
lower-class whites are adversely affected by one- 
party politics, factionalism, and restricted oppor- 
tunities for participation.” 

We have so far examined the level of commu- 
nity agreement between all citizens and two 
groups of local leaders. But it is possible to test the 
effects of participation and political structure on 
concurrence for different groups within each com- 
munity by calculating concurrence scores sepa- 
rately for persons of different social classes, or 
different levels of political activity. 

The first row of figures in Table 7 represents 
community averages of concurrence scores for 
persons of lower, middle, and upper socioeco- 


S? Lineberry and Fowler, “Reformism and Public 
Policy." 

7? V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1949), pp. 307—310, 655-661. 
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Table 7. Political Structure and Concurrence to Socioeconomic and Participant Citizen Groups 
Community Concurrence Scores 
Social Class Participation Level» 
No. of 
Low Med High Low Med High Communities 
Average Across All Communities. 21. 23. 27. 23. 23. 28. 64 
«Elections Contested: 
Never 16. 19, 26 18 19. 22 13 
Sometimes 19. 16. 26 19 23. 20 10 
Usually 14. 20. 24 20 18. 25 12 
Always 29, 32. 30 29 29. 37 20 
Pearson r «25 .31 .08 .22 .21 .38 55 
% of Vote Received by Runner-up: 
0-20% 14, 21. 21 22 17. 29 5 
20-33% 16. 24. 30 23 23. 29 11 
34-40% 22. 20. 26 19 21. 23 11 
41-49% 40. 37. 24 30 36. 40 8 
Pearson r 36 :25 .07 .13 .33 .22 35 
Partisanship 
Absent 19. 21. 29 22 22. 26 32 
Present 24. 27. 24 23 25. 30 22 
Pearson r .12 16 —.13 .03 .08 .H 54 
Political Parties: 
Neither exists 16.2 22.9 28.7 19.5 22.3 23.4 28 
Both Weak 19.2 | 22.3 30.7 20.0 24.6 27.3 8 
Strong Rep. 25.0 23.5 31.6 25.1 28.3 32.4 9 
Strong Dem. 29.3 30.0 27.3 30.0 26.1 | 33.3 9 
Both Strong 24.7 21.2 24.2 18.8 23.7 30.3 10 
Pearson r .25 .02 —.05 .08 .08 .23 64 
Multiple R for Political Structure .32 .35 .25 .25 .22 .43 a 








* Education, income, and occupation weighted equally: scale divided in thirds. 
> Based on three equal divisions of overall participation index. 


nomic status; and for persons scoring at three dif- 
ferent levels on the overall Verba-Nie index of 
participation. First, looking at the average con- 
currence scores for the three socioeconomic 
groups across all communities, one can see that 
persons of higher social status are more likely to 
find local leaders in agreement with them. This 
pattern may occur because local leaders them- 
selves are drawn from the upper social strata, and 
could be expected to have better communications 
with, and be more sympathetic to, the desires of 
this stratum. Also, upper-status persons partici- 
pate more: they have more of a say in local elec- 
tions and in political parties and local organiza- 
tions.” 

But these advantages of upper-status citizens 
may be overcome to some extent by community 


"See Verba and Nie, chapter 17, for a fuller dis- 
cussion of the relationships among social class, par- 
ticipation and concurrence: and chapter 19 for a 
more detailed discussion of the “who benefits” prob- 
lem with reference to types of participators. 


political structure. In Table 7, subgroup scores 
are averaged within communities with different 
political structures. Consider the concurrence 
scores for the three social classes in communities 
with varying degrees of competition, party ac- 
tivity, and partisan local elections. Competition 
benefits all social groups to some extent. But 
persons in the lowest third of the SES scale benefit 
the most. Where elections are infrequently con- 
tested, concurrence between all local leaders and 
this group averages 16.6; where electoral contests 
are frequent, the average jumps to 29—very little 
different from the concurrence scores of the mid- 
dle and upper classes. The pattern is even more 
striking when closeness of eiection outcomes is 
considered: leaders’ concurrence with lower- 
status persons’ increases from 14.4 to 40.0 as elec- 
toral competition increases. The middle SES 
group also benefits from competition, while up- 
per-status citizens benefit very little from in- 
creased electoral competition. Also, active politi- 
cal parties help lower-status persons more. 
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Both the lower and middle SES groups fare 
better in terms of concurrence in partisan com- 
munities. But as Lineberry and Fowler’s analysis 
suggested, partisanship has a negative effect on 
the concurrence scores of upper-status persons. 
The regression coefficients indicate that political 
structure explains more of the variation in the 
concurrence scores of lower- than of upper-status 
persons. 

Turning now to concurrence scores of participa- 
tory subgroups, we see that the most active par- 
ticipators (those in the upper third of participators 
according to the Verba-Nie index) tend to agree 
with local leaders somewhat more strongly. Since 
in devising the participation index used here to 
divide the citizen sample the effects of social class 
were partialled out, this differential advantage 
may be presumed to be due to the greater partici- 
pation of this group rather than to their social 
class (although of course many of these active 
citizens do score at a high level on the SES scale). 

But in this case the differential impact of po- 
litical structure does not overcome the advantage 
in concurrence held by active participators: 
rather, they benefit more in partisan, competitive 
situations. All participants benefit from electoral 
competition and partisanship; each group’s scores 
average about ten points higher on the concur- 
rence index in communities with active parties and 
contested elections than in areas where elections 
are seldom contested. Increased electoral compe- 
tition, nevertheless, tends to augment the differ- 
ences in concurrence among these three sub- 
groups: the correlations between concurrence and 
political structure are higher for active par- 
ticipators. 

To some extent, then, community political 
structure can serve to overcome the advantage 
of greater agreement with leaders that upper 
classes have. Participators (no matter what their 
social class) find that their advantage over non- 
participators is increased in a competitive political 
setting. Active participation seems to make little 
difference in an amorphous political environment 
where policy alternatives are not available or are 
not salient. This evidence confirms that reported 
earlier: concurrence is highest with participators 
in "competitive democracies.” 

Where there is disagreement between active and 
less active participators, leaders may only concur 
with a portion of the citizenry; and active partici- 
pation may make class, race, or ethnic differences 
more salient. How might political structure affect 
the relationship between citizen consensus and 
citizen-leader concurrence? 

Table 8 compares the impact of voting rates 
and political structure on citizen-leader agreement 
in high- and low-consensus communities. As 
Verba and Nie reported, electoral participation 
has little effect on concurrence in low-consensus 
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Table 8. Political Structure, Participation, and 
Concurrence in High- and Low-Consensus 
Communities 








Multiple Regression 
Coefficients 





Heads of Other Local 
Government Leaders 





Low Consensus Communities 


(N =29} 
Political Structures .42 .34 
Voting rates —.20 .02 
Both .43 .37 

High Consensus Communities 

(N= 26) 
Political Structure* .39 .51 
Voting Rates .50 .46 
Both .54 .68 





^ Includes electoral competition, partisanship, polit- 
ical party activity, organizational involvement, and 
method of selection of head of local government. 


communities.” Here a negative relationship holds 
for heads of local government, and essentially no 
relationship for other local leaders. But political 
structure is associated with citizen-leader agree- 
ment in low-consensus communities, especially for 
local government executives (R= .42). This could 
be due to either information or influence: even if 
citizens do not agree, political factors may help 
communicate at least some of their concerns. Or 
competition may appear more threatening in a 
divided community, and may lead to greater 
efforts to ascertain citizen preferences. 

In high-consensus communities, on. the other 
hand, voting increases concurrence with both 
groups of leaders. For elected officials, the impact 
of political structure on concurrence is about the 
same in both high- and low-consensus com- 
munities (multiple R’s of .39 and .42 respectively): 
participation, however, improves concurrence 
only when citizens agree. For other local leaders, 
political factors have a greater impact on concur- 
rence in high- as compared to low-consensus com- 
munities (multiple R’s of .51 and .34 respectively.) 
This again emphasizes the role which political 
factors play in communicating citizen views even 
in communities where citizens share common 
concerns. 


Verba and Nie, pp. 320-327. There they describe 
the measure of consensus used here, analogous to the 
concurrence index, but indicating agreement between 
those ranking in the top third on overall participa- 
tion and other citizens. Electoral participation shows 
about the same relationship as that reported here. Non- 
electoral forms of participation have a negative effect 
on concurrence in low-consensus communities. But 
since that relationship was not affected by political 
structure, only voting has been reported here. 
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Concurrence and Causality 


The relationships observed in this paper sug- 
šest that participation and political structure af- 
‘ect local leaders’ responsiveness to citizens. But 
che relationships that I have observed could also 
de due to manipulation of participation, political 
structure, and the community agenda by local 
ieaders. They might be motivated by strong po- 
litical beliefs, desire for power, quest for economic 
advantage, or simply a wish to improve their bar- 
gaining position vis-à-vis county, state, or na- 
tional leaders (Mayor Daley's use of the Chicago 
“Democratic machine as a source of national po- 
litical clout was an example of the latter). Any 
modern government has vast resources to create 
issues, justify its actions, and win approval for its 
policies and leadership. Consider Dahl’s use of 
the term “political entrepreneur" to describe 
Mayor Lee’s salesmanship in convincing New 
Haven citizens of the benefits of urban renewal.” 
Consider, too, large sums spent by the Army on 
public relations and on publicizing its assessments 
of defense needs,” or the efforts of Candidate 
Nixon’s campaign committees to rally public sup- 
port for his issue stands.” Citizen-leader agree- 
ment on the local political agenda, then, could be 
due to elite influence; and might be diagrammed 
as follows: 
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it is more than likely that at least part of the time 
they will be able to affect the choice of issues, and 
the issue alternatives, facing the community. 

As a cynical Missouri newspaper editor in the 
elite sample remarked, “The average person 
around here doesn’t know what he wants. He has 
to be told.” Few citizens may be interested in 
community affairs, and participation in local elec- 
tions is often dismally low. By default, then, local 
leaders may develop the political agenda: citizens 
can only ratify or reject it. 

Several major difficulties arise, however, when 
one attempts to sort out the causal patterns at 
work here. First, additional information on local 
leaders’ efforts to influence political decision 
making or mobilize public opinion would have to 
be considered. Some have argued that adequate 
data on mobilization of bias or non-decision 
making are impossible to find."* I do not take this 
position, but I would certainly concede that sur- 
vey research has its limitations in this regard. 

The elite interviews did include questions on 
leaders' attitudes, activities, and organizational 
activity. If leaders’ efforts to communicate with 
citizens, or their work in local organizations, or 
their efforts to encourage citizen participation, 
proved to bear closer relationships with local con- 
currence levels than did the indicators of citizen 


Political Structure 


Leaders' Efforts to 
Influence Citizens 


— 


Concurrence 


Bu c Participation E sd 


This is not to attribute wholly Machiavellian 
motives to local elites. Many hard-working com- 
munity leaders have a greater knowledge of what 
projects are possible, and what sorts of support 
from other levels of government and civic groups 
might be available, than does the average citizen. 
They are in a better position to articulate vague 
discontent and desires for local improvements 
into clearly stated proposals or policies. Given 
elites’ greater command over political resources, 


"Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven. 
Yale University Press, 1961). Motivations and strate- 
gies of community leaders are discussed in Edward 
C. Banfield, Political Influence (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1960); Norton Long, “The Local 
Community as an Ecology of Games,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 64 (November, 1958), 251-261; 
and Cobb and Elder, Participation in American 
Politics. 

“Evidence presented by the controversial 1971 
CBS television documentary, “The Selling of the 
Pentagon.” 

Joe McGuinness, The Selling of the President, 
1968 (New York: Trident Press, 1969). 





participation, this might constitute evidence that 
citizen-leader agreement was due to leaders’ ef- 
forts to influence citizen opinion or activity. But 
only one of the indicators of leaders’ activities 
that were available for this analysis demonstrated 
any strong association with concurrence: leaders’ 
attitudes toward citizen interest and participation. 
Leaders who saw their fellow citizens as interested 
and involved were more likely to concur with 
citizen priorities. It is difficult to consider this as 
evidence of leaders’ efforts to manipulate popular 
opinion since the more competitive the elections 
in a community, the more likely leaders were to 
perceive and to support citizen involvement.” 


" Raymond E. Wolfinger has summarized the on- 
going debate over the utility and practicability of 
analyzing nondecisions in "Non-Decisions and the 
Study of Local Politics," American Political Science 
Review, 65 (December, 1971), 1063-1080. 

" The relationship between leaders’ activities and 
concurrence was discussed in Verba and Nie, p. 331 
ff, and in the author's dissertation, chapter 6. 
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Many local leaders mentioned their efforts to 
encourage citizen participation. This could be 
an indication of desire to reduce "mandate un- 
certainty;" it could also represent efforts to 
round up support for elites’ issue preferences. 
Again, I do not have adequate information to 
draw any firm conclusions about the causal pro- 
cesses involved. However, leaders' efforts to en- 
courage participation were nof correlated with 
community participation rates.” 

A second major problem in causal interpreta- 
tion is that the relationships I have observed may 
be due to nonpolitical variables not examined in 
this paper. Concurrence may be high in com- 
munities which for a number of reasons (eco- 
nomic structure, population, rural-urban quality, 
social integration) may have leaders recruited 
from a consensual citizen population. These as- 
pects of the community setting might account for 
the apparent link between political factors and 
concurrence. : 

A number of such possibilities (community size, 
wealth, urbanization, and geographic isolation) 
were examined, and it was found that many 
aspects of the community setting do contribute to 
concurrence. But controlling for these did not 
appreciably diminish the linkages between politi- 
cal structure or participation and concurrence.'? 
The systematic variation attributable to political 
factors would indicate that these operate inde- 
pendently of the community social or economic 
structure. The evidence presented here on the 
differential impact of political structure on con- 
currence with social class and participant sub- 
groups within a community constitutes further 
evidence for the importance of political factors,*? 
and suggests that they may give lower-status 
citizens a better chance to influence their leaders. 

Third, data on the policy-making process over 
time would be required for causal analysis. The 
concurrence score can only compare communities 
with respect to citizen-leader agreement on prior- 
ities: decisions and outcomes should also be 
compared before we conclude whether leaders 
influence citizens or vice versa. 


*8See author's dissertation, chapter 8, for further 
dicussion of leaders' attitudes toward participation. 

™ Verba and Nie, pp. 329—330, found that neither 
wealth nor community isolation "explained" the as- 
sociation between participation and concurrence; con- 
trolling for these did not significantly diminish the 
original relationship. The author's thesis, chapter 9, 
considered several elements of the community setting 
(population size and stability, communications, 
ethnicity) that contributed to concurrence. But these 
factors also did not diminish the relationships ob- 
served between concurrence and political structure. 

* G. Bingham Powell has developed several models 
of electoral aggregation which demonstrate the im- 
portance of political structure for representation. 
“Citizen-Elite Linkages in Austrian Communities" 
(paper presented at the 1974 APSA annual meeting, 
Chicago, Illinois). 
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And finally, one important condition for politi- 
cal accountability is the desire for reelection by 
officeholders. Prewitt has suggested that incum- 
bent eviction is rare and that political ambitione 
may not always govern leaders' actions at the 
local level: information on these factors wouldiil 
be required before one could conclude that citizene 
participation and political opposition operate as. 
democratic theory predicts in holding elected 
community leaders accountable. 

But electoral accountability is not the only 
means of citizen influence ovet leaders—fortu- 
nately so, since important political decisions are 
often made by nonelected officials, and since 
many elected officials do not desire reelection or 
are legally barred from doing so. This paper has 
explored the influence and information aspects of 
political structure and participation by using a 
standard concurrence score to compare two 
groups of local leaders in a variety of communi- 
ties. Concurrence scores of elected local officials 
are significantly higher under conditions favoring 
citizen input into local politics: high participation, 
active political parties, partisanship, and compe- 
tition for local office. But the impact of such fac- 
tors on agreement between nonelected leaders and 
citizens indicates that political factors which fa- 
cilitate communication between leaders and citi- 
zens can also increase leaders' responsiveness to 
citizen concerns. 

Such a conclusion may offer grounds for 
optimism: democratic practices such as participa- 
tion and competition for office operate as they 
should to improve linkage between leaders and 
citizens. But the long-term outlook is less opti- 
mistic. Trends toward nonpartisan elections, 
atrophied political parties, and lack of electoral 
competition at the local level suggest that condi- 
tions for effective citizen participation in Ameri- 
can communities may no longer obtain. Despite 
increased use of “home rule” in some states, local 
governments remain legally and financially de- 
pendent on state or federal governments, and 
community leaders’ ability to meet citizen de- 
mands is correspondingly limited. Efforts to en- 
courage participation in such a context may lead 
to increased citizen frustration rather than more 
effective control over leaders’ actions. Finally, 
researchers’ efforts to measure or model linkage 
must deal with changing political structures and 
the complexities of federalism as well as with the 
actions and expectations of leaders and citizens. 


APPENDIX 
Computation of Concurrence Scores 
The citizens and leaders interviewed for this 
study were asked open-ended questions about 


9! Prewitt, “Political Ambitions.” 
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xnmunity needs and problems, with possibilities 
x multiple responses. The verbatim responses, 

— ded according to a comprehensive master code- 
«ook, provided a huge variety of response, but in 
ict responses by both leaders and citizens tended 
> cluster around certain problem areas. There- 
xe, in order to compute the concurrence scores 
sed as an index of citizen-leader agreement, the 
undreds of possible answers were divided into 
wenty-five categories. These represent the set 
nion of the problems mentioned most frequently 
«y citizens and leaders across the sets of “needs 
nd problems" questions mentioned in the text. 
"he categories are: 


1. Jobs, unemployment 

2. Inflation 

3. Lack of income, poverty 

4. Housing 

5. Subsistence needs (food, clothing, welfare) 

6. Education 

7. Taxes too high 

8. Road construction, maintenance 

9. Sewerage, waste disposal 

10. Power and water supply 

11. Recreational facilities 

12. Money for community needs 

13. Community services (general category covering 
police and fire protection, zoning, planning, 
administration) 

14. Health, medical facilities 

15. Problems of the aged 

16. Family problems: marriage, children 

17. Crime (violence against persons or property), 
law and order "M 

18. Moral issues (drugs, alcohol, pornography) 

19. Noise and nuisance ` 

20. War in Viet Nam 

21. The draft 

22. Political participation, community involvement 

23. Politics and government: structure, personnel, 

. administration 
24. School integration 
25. Racial problems (other than school integration) 


These categories covered more than over ninety 
per cent of all responses, and solved several prob- 
lems in analysis. Respondents in a number of 
instances mentioned a broad category of prob- 
lems (such as education) rather than specific ones 
(higher teacher salaries, more classrooms, sex 
education, etc.). This could be because they felt 
the whole area they mentioned was worthy of con- 
cern; it could also mean (more likely the case for 
cross-section than elite respondents) that they 
were not well informed or articulate enough to 
specify the problem area more precisely. Prob- 
lems also arose in fitting more detailed responses 
into discrete coding categories. The final coding 
procedure made it possible to look at issue areas 
of general concern to both groups. 

. The number of mentions of a particular prob- 
lem category by community citizens was counted. 
Then for each problem a local leader mentioned 
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(as a community problem, focus of his activity, or ` 
perceived citizen concern), he was given a score 
equal to the number of citizens who mentioned 
that problem in his community. If a leader men- 
tioned more than one problem in a given question 
set, his score was for the problem which the 
greatest number of citizens mentioned (rather 
than counting both responses, which would have 
inflated the concurrence scores for leaders who 
happened to mention more than one problem). 
This score was divided by the total number of 
citizen respondents in that community, as shown 
below. The scores could range from 0 (no leader 
agreed with citizens) to 100 (all leaders and citi- 
zens in a community agreed). 


Example of Computation of Concurrence Score 











X Y 
No. of Mentioned 
Mentions by by Leader 
Community (0— No, 

Problem Citizens 1-Yes) XxY 
1 5 0 0 
2 3 ] 3 
3 0 1 0 
4 1 0 0 
5 2 0 0 

3 


N= Number of citizens in community = 15 
Concurrence - (X x Y)/N —3/15 =.20 
Scores were multiplied by 100 for table presentation 


Some citizens made no codable responses to 
the open-ended problem questions. They either 
said they had no problems or made a very general 
statement that “I have many personal problems" 
or “things could be better." Such people were in- 
cluded in the compilation of the concurrence 
scores (as a divisor, that is, the total sampled in a 
community) so tbat elite concurrence scores 
would reflect concurrence with the whole popula- 
tion, not just with that articulate majority who 
made codable responses. Local leaders who men-: 
tioned no problems (or gave responses that could 
not be coded) were given a concurrence score of 
zero. ` , 

The purpose of this paper was to compare 
communities and to look at some ways in which 
community political structure and participation 
affected agreement between local leaders and 
citizens. For this reason, concurrence scores were 
averaged for all of the leaders interviewed in a 
given community. Thus if two or three of the 
leaders and several of the cross-section respon- 
dents mentioned the same problem, a community 
would have a higher “concurrence score” than a 
community where only one leader recognized a 
problem cited by several citizens. 
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If, as Edward Banfield and James Wilson sug- 
gest, politics “ . . . arises out of conflict and... 
consists of the activities by which conflict is 
carried on," then political science should be con- 
cerned with the way conflicts are defined, in- 
terpreted for public consumption and managed 
in society. Traditionally, political scientists have 
concentrated on describing and analyzing the 
manner in which political institutions react to 
conflicts More importantly, when they have 
tried to measure and assess the role which those 
institutions play in social processes of conflict and 
conflict management, political scientists have gen- 
erally operated in a limited comparative context. 
They have either compared different political in- 
stitutions within a single society or similar politi- 
cal institutions across several societies. In either 
case, their method of comparison has been 
largely horizontal. 

Two generic types of conflict-resolving ten- 
encies in political institutions have been identified. 
The first, with which political scientists are most 
familiar, is nonadjudicative. Institutions which are 
primarily nonadjudicative are concerned with the 
formulative and prescriptive aspects of law- 
making. Conflict resolution in nonadjudicative in- 
stitutions, such as legislatures, tends to be uni- 
versalistic—more concerned with general rules or 
standards for future application than with the 
equities between two or more parties currently in 
dispute. Additionally, nonadjudicative institutions 
deal with the needs of broad and unnamed classes 


* A prior version of this paper was delivered at the 
IX World Congress of the International Political Sci- 
ence Association, August, 1973, Montreal, Canada. 
The authors wish to acknowledge the helpful com- 
ments of a number of readers including Hadley 
Arkes, Lawrence Baum, Gary Bunch, Mary Grossman, 
J. Willard Hurst, Malcolm Feeley, J. Woodford 
Howard, Beth Sarat, Ellen Siegelman, William Taub- 
man, Kevin Upton and Kent Weeks, The assistance 
of Edith Wilimovsky and James Robert Kirk in pre- 
paring the manuscript is also gratefully acknowledged. 

t Edward Banfield and James Q. Wilson, City Poli- 
tics (New York: Vintage, 1963), p. 7. 

?'This kind of concern is reflected in most studies 
of the decision-making processes of political institu- 
tions. For one of the best of these studies see Ray- 
mond Bauer et al, American Business and Public 
Policy (New York: Atherton, 1963). 


or groups rather than of individuals, with “issue 
and symbols" rather than specific pronounct 
ments, and with general, often imprecise, claim 
of deprivation or need. They are concerned wit 
individual problems only insofar as these ar 
symptomatic of social problems which are visible 
intense and broad in scope. 

Institutions which are primarily adjudicativ 
deal with conflicts through third party intervene 
tion. Often the parties in dispute participate in it 
resolution through presentation of reasoned argum 
ments. Adjudicative institutions such as court 
are particularistic in form and process, and mos 
often concerned with individual level disputes. 
The impact of adjudicative decisions initially ex 
tends only to the parties in dispute, although i 
may also have much broader policy implications 
Theoretically, adjudicative institutions are mor: 
concerned with enforcing existing norms thar 
with creating new ones.’ Furthermore, they ar 
almost totally “reactive.” Unlike nonadjudicative 
bodies, which also search out or try to anticipate 
problems before they arise, adjudicative institu. 
tions rely on private individuals or groups oi 
other government agencies to bring problems tc 
their attention. They rely on the initiative oM 
private parties to set the agenda of issues on which» 
public officials act. They can take no part ipm 
defining, interpreting, and managing conflict untill 
they are "mobilized."5 As a result, adjudicative 
institutions are not well suited to resolving prob- 
lems that private parties do not or cannot per- 
ceive, or wish to ignore. 

The distinction between adjudicative and non- 
adjudicative types of institutions is imperfect, 
since institutions identified primarily as one or the 
other may display a mix of adjudicative and non- 


?See Herbert Jacob, Justice in America, 2nd ed. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1972). 

‘This term is used by Donald Black to describe 
one aspect of the legal process, specifically the de- 
pendence of some institutions on citizen initiated 
complaints. See "The Mobilization of Law," Journal 
of Legal Studies, 2 (January, 1973), 128. 

5Mobilization refers to the process through which 
adjudicative institutions become involved in the defi- 
nition, interpretation and management of conflict. 
Litigation refers exclusively to the mobilization of 
Courts. 
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adjudicative functions. Political scientists have 
«recognized this problem and have examined the 
similarities and differences among adjudicative, 
-nonadjudicative and mixed types of governmental 
mainstitutions.’? What has not been done, however, 
Bai to examine the similarities and differences 
among governmental institutions and nongovern- 
pumental institutions which, in different ways, per- 
waform similar—even symbiotic—conflict resolving 
Mafunctions. There is an impressive body of data on 
the operation of political institutions in many dif- 
ferent countries; but we have yet to develop an 
approach which would emphasize both public and 
private processes of defining, interpreting, and 
managing conflict and the “vertical” relationships 
which exist between them. 

Our concern in this paper is with the role of the 
courts in the process of conflict resolution.5 In 
trying to assess that role, we compare courts with 
other public and private adjudicative institutions 
which traditionally have not been of much con- 
cern to political scientists. The discipline has 
shown considerable interest in the role of courts 
in solving interest-group conflict, and in the re- 
ciprocal role of litigious interest groups in struc- 
turing some of the major political issues of our 
time. But the emphasis on a few litigious groups 
has fostered two misimpressions—first that the 
major political function of courts is to arbitrate 
group conflict; and, second that most litigation of 
the "individual" variety is inherently nonpolitical. 
These individualized disputes were, if recognized 
at all for their political content and impact, rele- 
gated to the dark side of the public law—private 
law dichotomy. As Shapiro? and others have 
noted, this artificial exclusion has fostered a num- 
ber of inaccuracies in our understanding both of 
how adjudicative institutions work and of the 
extent of their political role. 

In this paper, we explore the management of 
conflict by a variety of adjudicative institutions, 
both public and private. We look for a common 
thread of dispute-solving techniques in institu- 


SA particularly interesting description of the mix 
of adjudicative and nonadjudicative functions in a 
single political institution is provided by Philippe 
Nonet, Administrative Justice (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969). 

1 For a comparison of courts, legislatures and execu- 
tives see Kenneth Dolbeare, Trial Courts in Urban 
Politics (New York: Wiley, 1967), p. 117. 

3 We realize that courts do more than just seftle 
disputes or resolve conflict. As Friedman argues, the 
most time-consuming activity of trial courts may in- 
volve record keeping and other administrative func- 
tions. See Lawrence Friedman, "Functions of Trial 
Courts in the Modern World" (presented at a Con- 
ference on Sociology of Judicial Process, University 
of Bielefeld, German Federal Republic, 1973). 

? See Martin Shapiro, "From Public Law to Public 
Policy, or the ‘Public’ in Public Law," PS, 5 (Fall, 
1972), 410-418. 
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tions with different legal statuses and formal struc- 
tures, varying degrees of visibility and extending 
over a wide range of substantive areas. Our com- 
parison of courts to other types of adjudicative 
bodies is designed to show both similarities and 
differences of task, and to underscore the inter- 
related nature of their functions. Additionally, 
since all types of adjudicative institutions are de- 
pendent ultimately on the initiative of outside 
parties, we examine the conditions which facilitate 
or inhibit their involvement in defining, inter- 
preting and managing conflict. Our intention is to 
highlight the consequences of judicial resolution 
of some disputes, but not others, by describing the 
kind of institutions which deal with these “other” 
disputes, how such disputes are settled, and why 
people choose (or are required to use) particular 
adjudicative mechanisms when the need for dis- 
pute settlement arises. 


Courts and Other Adjudicators 


The very attributes which distinguish courts 
from other political institutions—their particu- 
larized focus and their reactive nature—are most 
useful in connecting judicial functions and those 
of nongovernmental dispute-resolving institutions. 
Yet adjudicative bodies also differ among them- 
selves. Their differences, as we shall suggest, may 
be especially important in determining the condi- 
tions under which courts and other adjudicators 
are mobilized and involved in conflict and conflict 
resolution. 

With any particular dispute settlement institu- 
tion comes a special set of participants, perhaps a 
different set of rules, and a distinctive style. Each 
alternative may provide its own kind of “‘justice”’ ; 
some proceed without reference to general rules 
which are known and articulated in advance; 
others operate according to such rules. Some pro- 
vide a process of judgment in which it is the status 
of the parties in dispute, or the preferences of the 
judge, which determine the outcome; others re- . 
quire impartiality. Courts, for example, generally 
emphasize greater procedural regularity than do 
other adjudicative institutions. Furthermore, pub- 
lic adjudicative decision making is, in theory, sup- 
posed to encompass the marsbaling of reasons 
and justifications by an impartial arbiter. Yet 
reasoned decisions and equitable results are not 
the uniform product of public dispute settling, nor 
are they uniquely found in the public arena. 


1 The similarities and differences among courts and 
other dispute-settling institutions have recently been 
the subject of an extensive treatment by Richard 
Abel, "A Comparative Theory of Dispute Institu- 
tions in Society," Law and Society Review, 8 (Winter, 
1974), 217-347. 

"V For a discussion of these distinctions see Lon 
Fuller, “The Forms and Limits of Adjudication” 
(unpublished essay, n.d.). 
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The structure of a dispute-resolving institution 
may have an important influence on the way the 
dispute is presented ; indeed it may affect the basic 
nature of the dispute itself. This is as true in 
moving from informal to more formal means of 
conflict resolution as it is recognized widely to be 
true in moving from the trial to appellate stages 
of litigation.” Finally, any particular institution 
may also carry with it some limitations on the 
available remedies, and thus indirectly affect the 
nature of the settlement which is possible. Partici- 
pants have to agree to play by the rules of the 
institution; often this requires that they redefine 
their interests, goals and strategies." 

Variables which have been used to distinguish 
among adjudicative institutions include the level 
of coerciveness, the scope and severity of available 
sanctions, the applicable norms, and the extent of 
third party intervention.! We have chosen two 
other variables which appear to differentiate par- 
ticularly well among the most common adjudica- 
tive alternatives. These variables are the level of 
formality in the procedures used and the degree of 
“publicness.” The level of formality is defined by 
the presence of a specialized judicial role, spe- 
cialized rules of evidence and procedure, written 
records, established channels of appeal and the 
swearing in of witnesses. An institution is con- 
sidered public if it is part of the established gov- 
ernment apparatus and if the coercive power of 
the state can be used to enforce its decisions. 


2 Richard Richardson and Kenneth Vines, The 
Politics of the Federal Courts (Boston. Little, Brown, 
1970), and J. Woodford Howard, “Litigation Flow 
in the U.S. Courts of Appeals for the D.C., 2nd 
and 5th Circuits" (paper delivered at the 1971 
annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association). . 

75 P. H. Gulliver, "Negotiations as a Mode of Dis- 
pute Settlement: Towards a General Model" Law 
and Society Review, 7 (Summer, 1973), 667-692. 

“Ibid, 

William L, F, Felstiner, "Influences of Social 

. Organization on Dispute Processing," Law and Society 
Review, 9 (Fall, 1974), 63-94. 
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The four-cell table presented below depicts, 
somewhat artificially, four “ideal types" of adju- 
dicative dispute-seitling alternatives; each repre- 
sents a combination of our key variables, hence 
the cell labels: Private-Formal, Private-Informal, 
Public-Formal, and Public-Informal. The cate- 
gories are not pure types, merely regions sliced 
from a graph of two continuous variables. We are 
looking for the predominant characteristics of 
each type of adjudicative alternative while recog- 
nizing the impurities in the forms which we have 
assigned to each. Below we elaborate on these 
characteristics and we illustrate the way differ- 
ences among adjudicative institutions may help 
account for differences in the way they are mo- 
bilized and invoived in conflict and conflict 
management. 


Private-Irformal Dispute Settlement.The simplest 
form of private-informal dispute settlement occurs 
in the interaction between two individuals or 
groups.!5 Conflicts generally arise in these dyadic 
settings, and the first attempts at resolution also 
generally occur at this level," usually in the form 
of direct negotiation and two-party bargaining. 
Only if such efforts prove unsuccessful, or if the 
expectation of failure in this context is so great 
that no attempt at direct negotiation is made, does 


!5 We recognize that many "potential" disputes are 
either suppressed by the individual feeling aggrieved or 
are displaced onto others not directly involved. This 
self-suppression or displacement is often practiced by 
people who fear being labeled as troublemakers. It 
is exemplified when people complain about family 
life while at work and about work life while at home 
but never make their feelings known in the appropri- 
ate setting. 

"A study of consumer disputes in Philadelphia 
reports that most consumers first try to settle dis- 
putes with businessmen by negotiating directly with the 
retailer. Only when and if that fails do they seek 
other remedies. See John Steadman and Richard 
Rosenstein, “Small Claims Consumer Plaintiffs in the 
Philadelphia Municipal Court,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, 121 (June, 1973), 1331. 


Table 1. A Typology of Adjudicative Dispute Resolution 


Formal 


Informal 





Court trials/some types of administrative agency 


procedures, e.g., wage-price boards 
Public 





Police in family quarrels/plea bargaining /ad- 
ministrative agency inquiries (hearing examin- 
ers) and consent agreements, such as the reso- 
lution of most tax disputes and anti-trust 
actions/pre-trial conferences/parole boards/ 
state civil rights commissions/juvenile courts 
pre-Gault/police review boards 





College disciplinary boards/rabbinical or o-her 
ecclesiastical courts/arbitration of labor disputes 


Private 
/some bar association grievance committees 


Settlement of automobile accident claims/ 
/marriage counseling/debt adjustment/recon- 
ciliation by family, community, or religious 
leader 
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Wird party resolution within an adjudicative con- 
ext become relevant. When a third party is rye 
nto the dispute he may act as a “judge,” 

«mediator, but may not necessarily be bound by 

wany formal, codified rules.!5 

Of course there are rules which he must follow, 

»ut they will not predominate; at most they may 
srovide a context of expectations in which private, 
nformal settlements may occur. The adjusters of 
lisputes in a private, informal setting will not have 
iny formal connection with the state, although in 
some cases they may have to be licensed by the 
state or by a quasi-private organization of profes- 
sionals which exercises a delegated licensing func- 
tion. The third-party mediator may be chosen 

Moecause he has status, position, respect, power, 

“money or the alleged power to invoke sanctions 

min behalf of a deity or some other supra-human 

lWKorce. Or he may have none of these but simply be 

Whe designated agent of an organization set up to 

handle specific disputes. The technique of bringing 

«disputes to a third party may be the choice of both 

-disputants, or of one but not the other party to a 

«conflict, or it may be the result of private norms 
or expectations of a subcultural group which 
"require" that disputes be settled, as much as 
possible, within the group.!? 

Private-informal dispute resolution is found in 
all societies. In the United States, it is found in 
religious and ethnic communities," in the work 
of trained professionals such as marriage counsel- 
ors, in various commercial relationships,” and 
even in supermarkets.? In all of these settings, 
private-informal adjudication is based on the 
assumption that the parties to a dispute will agree 
about what matters are in dispute and will trust 
the person called upon to act in an adjudicative 
role. 


18 See Torstein Eckhoff, “The Mediator and the 
Judge," in Sociology of Law, ed. Vilhelm Aubert 
(Baltimore: Penguin, 1969). 

For a description of this phenomenon as it ap- 
plies to organized crime in the United States, see 
Donald R. Cressey, Theft of a Nation: The Struc- 
ture and Operations of Organized Crime in America 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1969), chapters 8 and 9. 

?"Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Courts and the 
Law of Marriage," Columbia Journal of Law and 
Social Problems, 7 (Spring, 1971), 230. 

7 Robert Coulson, “Family Arbitration—An Exer- 
cise in Sensitivity,” Family Law Quarterly, 3 (March, 
1969), 22. 

22 Mary Cameron, The Booster and the Snitch (New 
York: Free Press, 1964), p. 121. See also Stewart 
Macaulay, Law and the Balance of Power (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1966), p. 153, and 
“Non-Contractual Relations in Business: A Preliminary 
Study,” American Sociological Review, 28 (February, 
1963), 55-67. 

? Spencer MacCallum, “Dispute Resolution in an 
American Supermarket,” in Law and Warfare, ed. 
Paul Bohannon (Garden City, New York: Natural 
History Press, 1967), pp. 293—294. 
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Societies differ in the extent to which private, 
informal modes of dispute settlement predomi- 
nate, and in the extent to which the notms of 
private settlement affect the operations of more 
public and formal institutions. Japan, for instance, 
seems marked by the ubiquity of such private- 
informal conflict resolving devices. Henderson re- 
ports that private adjudication in Japan has been 
and still is effective “ . . . in settling the vast ma- 
jority of disputes."^* The third party is generally 
a man of higher social status than the disputants, 
and the role of the adjudicator or mediator is en- 
hanced by the persistence of remnants of tradi- 
tional social deference. It is promoted by a strong 
cultural preference for harmony and saving face 
over claiming one's *rights." In Japan, in con-: 
trast to the United States, law and right are en- 
tirely different concepts and not just two sides of 
the same coin.” Similarly, Hahm notes the strong 
cultural preference for private-informal settlement 
in Korea. The goal of this kind of dispute settle- 
ment in Korea is the restoration of normal rela- 
tions between the disputants as fast as possible. 
As a result, . the central concern is to dis- 
cover what is proper and decent, not so much 
what is legal... . A good, and therefore a right, 
solution is what the parties can agree on and 
approve.””?6 

Private-informal dispute settlement has also 
been found to be relatively’ most extensive in 
primitive or underdeveloped societies. In such so- 
cieties, dispute settlement most often occurs 
within primary groups or within a village setting.” 
A respected elder intervenes and after listening to 
the disputants makes a decision. His decision will 
be accepted by the disputants out of respect for 
his position or because of their allegiance to a 
close knit social community.?* 

In both underdeveloped and developed soci- 


2 Don Henderson, "Law and Political Moderniza- 
tion in Japan," in Political Development in Modern 
Japan, ed. Robert Ward (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versiy Press, 1969), p. 449. 

7 See T. Kawashima, "Dispute Resolution in Con- 
temporary Japan," in Law in Japan, ed. Arthur Von 
Mehren (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963); 
and Henderson, p. 448. 

2% Pyong-Choon Hahm, "The Decision-Process in 
Korea,” in Comparative Judicial Behavior, ed. 
Glendon Schubert and David Danelski (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969), p. 36. 

2 Leopold Pospisil, Kapauka Papauns and Their 
Law (New Haven: Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, 1958), pp. 254-255 and passim. 

22The importance of community allegiance and 
group norms in facilitating acceptance of judgments, a 
common observation throughout this literature, seems 
analogous to the findings of political scientists about 
the importance of community and peer-group pres- 
sures in determining individual attitudes toward ac- 
ceptance of Supreme Court decisions specifically and 
toward legal compliance generally. 
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eties, private-informal processes may be favored 
over litigation because of their "proximity" to the 
disputants. This proximity facilitates dispute 
settlement by allowing people to work out their 
problems without clearly having to acknowledge 
that their relationship is "in trouble.” This is espe- 
cially attractive to people who are reluctant to 
declare trouble because they fear being labeled 
troublemakers or fear being held responsible for 
not preventing the trouble.?? Members of distinct 
subcultural groups may feel more comfortable 
being judged by “their own kind" or at least by 
someone perceived as close to their own lifestyle 
and values. They may be reluctant to participate 
in formal processes of adjudication because they 
‘lack faith in the fairness and justice of results 
which might be obtained from these processes.?? 
This lack of faith is accentuated where public dis- 
pute settlers (including lawyers) are predomi- 
nantly of a different race, religion, ethnic group or 
social status from that of the disputants. 


Public-Informal Dispute Settlement. Adjudication 
of disputes also proceeds tbrough public-informal 
methods. These methods involve the informal in- 
tervention by agents of the state to solve disputes. 
Such dispute resolution is utilized to complement 
the needs of public, formal institutions by re- 
ducing their operating burdens through the dele- 
gation of discretion to actors whose behavior in 
working out disputes is less often guided by stan- 
dardized norms or procedures than by role rele- 
vant routines. Likewise, dispute settlement in this 
context reflects not only official norms of sub- 
stance and procedure but also, within broad 
limits, the organizational commitments of the 
public agents involved. Thus, the needs of the 
police to maintain order have been shown often 


? In our discussion we take the presence of trouble 
or conflict as a starting point. We realize, however, 
that the willingness of people to engage in conflict 
or acknowledge trouble is itself a variable. Where 
people are reluctant to declare trouble, they may 
continue in a relationship in which one or both mem- 
bers perceive that something is wrong without com- 
municating this perception to the other party or to 
any third party. They may, however, allow the tension 
built up in such situations to be released in other 
relationships. 

See David H. Bayley and Harold Mendelsohn, 
Minorities and the Police (New York: Free Press, 
1968), and Charles E. Reasons and Jack L. Kuyken- 
dall, eds, Race, Crime and Justice (Pacific Palisades, 
California: Goodyear, 1972). See also Kate Clag- 
horn, The Immigrants’ Day in Court (New York: 
Arno Press, 1969), p. 147. Suspicion of the motives or 
values of public dispute settlers, so characteristic of 
ghetto dwellers today, was a widespread phenomenon 
among immigrant groups in the early part of the 20th 
century. In addition to avoiding contact with feared 
outsiders, people may feel more comfortable being 
judged by “their own kind,” by someone perceived 
as closer to their own life style and values. 
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to be incompatible with the norms of enforcin; 
the law, and both are not necessarily consisten 
with due process rights of arrested persons ane 
rules defining proper police behavior. Wilso: 
argues that when a choice must be made, mos 
policemen will choose the order maintenance 
orientation, which gives them "substantial dis 
cretion over matters of greatest importance in c 
situation that is, by definition, one of conflict.’ 
This choice is perhaps best illustrated when polic 
are called upon to act as resolvers of marital dis 
putes. More often than not the officer acts tc 
“cool things off" rather than to make an arrest 
He does not see it as his primary duty to determine 
who is right and who is wrong; indeed to do sc 
might only exacerbate the disturbance he is trying 
to quell. Rather his main concern is to restore 
calm and find a way “of mollifying everyone.” He 
can act this way because his presence carries witbe 
it the authority of state power and the threat of» 
arrest, although he does not follow the pro- 
cedural regularities that would be observed in a 
more formal setting. 

Avoidance of procedural regularity in the pur- 
suit of more immediate and more efficient conflict 
resolution is also characteristic of plea bargaining, 
of what used to be the norm of informality in 
juvenile courts before the United States Supreme 
Court's Gault decision,* and in the pretrial con- 
ference which has come to play an increasing role 
in facilitating the settlement of civil suits in the 
United States. In the case of plea bargaining and 
juvenile justice, the defendant is induced to settle 
his "conflict with the law" through an informal, 
bargaining process. Thus plea bargaining may be 
less like other types of adjudication, in which the 
roles of “judge” and adversary are clearly sepa- 
rated, than the kind of dyadic negotiations which 
often precede resort to adjudication. Plea bargain- 
ing is best seen in the context of exchange theory. 
The defendant concedes his guilt and accepts some 
predictable punishment in exchange for reduction 
in the number and seriousness of charges against 
him or the promise to recommend a light sentence 
to the judge. He also avoids the predictably 
harsher sentence he would receive if convicted by 


3 Jerome Skolnick, Justice Without Trial (New 
York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 6-9. 

2 fames Q. Wilson, Varieties of Police Behavior 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), p. 21. 

3 fbid. chapter 4 and passim. Wilson notes the 
variety of factors which enter into a policeman's dis- 
cretionary decision as to how and whether to enforce 
the law to the letter. 

* In Re Gault, 387 U.S. 1 (1967). 

= George F. Cole, “The Decision to Prosecute," 
Law and Society Review, 4 (February, 1970), 313- 
343. Also see Lief H. Carter, “The Limits of Order: 
Uncertainty and Adaptation in a District Attorney's 
Office" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1972). 
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jury. The public prosecutor becomes the “‘dis- 
«ite settler” and “has virtually complete dis- 
tion” as to whether to prosecute or on what 
harge. He has available both the coercive power 
f the state (in the form of a probable guilty 
«erdict if the case goes to trial) and the discretion 
» work out an acceptable compromise. Mediating 
»ward a compromise is also in the prosecutor's 
iterest. It reduces the political risk of (too many) 
cquittals, it enables him to keep up with his case- 
zad, and it gives him better control of the out- 
ome. His role becomes managerial and bureau- 
ratized. In place of the formality of court adjudi- 
ation of guilt or innocence, the prosecutor be- 
omes the manager of a ritualized conflict resolu- 
maion ceremony.** While in some ways his handling 
«f guilty pleas resembles the resolution of private- 
formal disputes, it is much less open-ended. 
Whe prosecutor is a public official designated to 
esolve such conflicts and the defendant cannot 
imply opt out of the exchange relationship. 

The emerging institution of the pretrial con- 
erence performs essentially the same function for 
sivil cases." If the parties are unable to resolve 
heir differences privately, the judge, in chambers, 

«vill informally discuss the case with both sides in 
he hope that a compromise will emerge. The 
Mudge cannot,announce in advance of trial how 
ae would decide the case. But, based on his ex- 
«perience, he can suggest possible outcomes which 
«would ensue if the case went to a jury or suggest 
khe limits of damages "normally" awarded in 
similar types of cases. The judge has no power to 
«compel an agreement, but “helping” the parties 
mo do so is certainly in his interest. The pretrial 
«conference is considerably less ritualized and the 
«cole of the judge as mediator less managerial than 
that of the prosecutor in plea bargaining. But it 
serves a comparable function in allowing the 
judge to keep up with his caseload while reducing 
the costs and risks to the disputants. This is not 
just an American phenomenon. Japanese courts 
are noted for their emphasis on pretrial influences 
leading to settlement without invoking the formal 
procedures or coercive power of the state.38 


* Tt is now commonplace to describe the reality of 
the criminal justice process in terms of a "crime- 
control" “bureaucratic,” or “dispositional” model 
which diverges from the ideal “due process" or "ad- 
versarial” model See Abraham Blumberg, Criminal 
Justice (Chicago: Quadrangle, 1967); Herbert L. 


Packer, The Limits of the Criminal Sanction (Stan- ` 


ford: Stanford University Press, 1968), part II; and 
Herbert Jacob, Urban Justice (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1973), chapter 4; and “Criminal 
Courts as Organizational Phenomena" (unpublished 
paper, 1973). 

3 Maurice Rosenberg, The Pretrial Conference and 
Effective Justice (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1964). 

5 Kawashima, p. 43. 
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The common thread connecting all public-in- 
formal methods of dispute resolution is their 
proximity to the formal arena of the courts and 
to third-party adjudication by a judge or other 
public official, as well as their reliance on private 
bargaining within this context. There are no for- 
mal *rules," but a set of norms and mutual ex- 
pectations gives these processes some structure. 
Indeed, in some cases, of which plea bargaining is 
the best example, the process by which informal 
settlements are reached has itself become bu- 
reaucratized. A relatively small group of actors is 
involved in any óne jurisdiction, regularized rela- 
tionships and mutual dependencies develop, and 
the needs of the bureaucracy for compromise and 
accommodation frequently predominate.** 

In both plea bargaining and pretrial confer- 
ences, the process of mobilizing the judicial pro- 
cess and of litigating a dispute has already begun. 
Unlike private-informal alternatives, which act to 
deflect disputes.from formal processes before they 
are carried into litigation, these examples, al- 
though not all, of public-informal processes act to 
deflect disputes from formal processes only after 
the process of mobilization has been initiated. In 
a sense, these devices do not act as alternatives to 
such formal adjudication; they function instead 
to reduce it from a highly conflictual process to 
one in which all that is sought is certification of 
an informally agreed upon solution. 


Private-Formal Dispute Settlement. In this cate- 
gory the dispute settlers remain private actors but 
they carry out their functions in accord with cer- 
tain agreed upon and standardized procedures. 
They are more likely to act as “judges” than 
mediators, although role definitions may be fluid. 
Such formal but private tribunals are found 
within the confines of private organizations or 
associations, professional groups, as well as within 
certain subcultural groups. These tribunals exist 
to settle conflicts between group members, con- 
flicts which cannot be settled informally but 
which, for some reason, the parties are reluctant 
to move into the public arena. Where group mem- 


Similar devices have evolved in non-American 
settings. Cohen, in his study of criminal justice in 
China, detected an emphasis among public officials on 
informal settlement. He observed that almost im- 
mediately upon capturing the major cities of China 
in 1949, the Communists established out-of-court 
mediation committees there. Party agents were desig- 
nated with special responsibility to seek, with the 
agreement of both parties, resolution of ordinary 
civil disputes and minor criminal problems. Local 
norms and values were applied in an effort to keep 
cases out of formal court. “Coping with disputes 
and anti-social conduct by means of persuasion and 
informal pressures” was the prevailing orientation. 
Jerome Cohen, The Criminal Process in the People’s 
Republic of China (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968), p. 123. 
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bership is conditioned by a voluntary or imposed 
acceptance of certain norms, or a code of conduct, 
the enforcement of such norms will typically be 
handled at several levels within the group. Those 
breaches which cannot be settled or sanctioned 
informally will usually have to be settled by more 
formal means. Although the rules and procedures 
followed by such tribunals may bear some re- 
semblance to those of the courts, those rules and 
procedures remain private and often diverge sub- 
stantially from those employed in the public 
sector. 

Many trade associations have established their 
own formal arbitration machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes among members.” Similarly, 
labor-management disputes are often brought be- 
fore arbiters, designated in advance, whose de- 
cisions are binding by mutual consent of the dis- 
putants and ultimately enforceable by private 
sanctions and by the courts.*! Agreement to sub- 
mit disputes to private but format arbitration is 
characteristic of parties whose relationship in- 
volves long-term performance or other aspects of 
permanence. 

Private-formal tribunals have also emerged 
within distinctive subcultural groups. On Indian 
reservations tribal courts operate independently of 
state judicial systems. They “are established and 
administered by the tribes themselves and enforce 
tribal codes," are staffed with lay judges, and deal 
with civil disputes and tribal code violations. Their 
operation is private in that they have no direct 
means of coercing compliance, relying instead on 
the “normative consensus” of the subgroup to 
psychologically induce compliance.” A similar 
arrangement can be found in some tightly knit 
ethnic® or religious communities.“ 

Private-formal dispute-settling devices thus share 
some similarities but also vary widely. What 
they have in common is a court-like procedure for 
settling disputes among group members (even the 
complaint of an “outsider” about the conduct of 
group member, e.g., a legal or medical mal- 
practice accusation, is considered as the occasion 
for an inquiry rather than as a strict adversary 


* Soja Mentschikoff, "Commercial Arbitration,” 
Columbia Law Review, 61 (May, 1961), 849. Also 
see Note 71 below. 

“Morris Handshaker, “Grievance Arbitration and 
Mediated Settlements,” Labor Law Journal, 17 (Oc- 
tober, 1966), 580. 

* James Kerr, "Constitutional Rights, Tribal Justice 
and the American Indian," Journal of Public Law, 
18, No. 2 (1969), 322. 

* See Leigh-Wai Doo, "Dispute Settlement in 
Chinese-American Communities," American Journal of 
Comparative Law, 21 (Fall, 1973), 627—663. 

"Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Courts and the 
Law of Marriage"; see also "Rabbinical Courts," 
Columbia Journal of Law and Social Problems, 6 
(January, 1970), 57. 
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proceeding. Thus it becomes a dispute between 
group and one of its members). Decision make. 
are not agents of the state, but may be regarde 
by group members as possessing some sort e 
jural authority based on the stipulations of a pric 
contract or flowing from delegated state autho: 
ity. Compliance may be purely voluntary, as i» 
the case of a religious court, or induced by poter 
tial sanctions (e.g., loss of license, loss of hospit: 
privileges fcr a doctor, etc.) or the ultimate three 
of a spillover into the public courts with greate 
potential consequences. It should be noted tha’ 
in the United States at least, the development c 
the industrial state has increased the scope c 
“private government” in a dramatic fashior 
With this increase in scope has come increase 
concern and pressure to make the decisions c 
private government bodies conform to demc 
cratic norms and to emerging public standards c 
due process and legality.” Increasingly there seem 
to be a convergence between the norms and pro 
cedures of private tribunals and their publi 
counterparts.‘ 


Public-Formal Dispute Settlement. The fina 
arena of adjudicative conflict resolution is bott 
public and formal, and is best exemplified by 
courts. Although there is a wide gap between the 
highest appellate courts and the now nearly ex- 
tinct justice of the peace courts, certain charac 
teristics are shared. All are agencies of the state 
and vested with its coercive power. Most judicia. 
personnel are trained in the law. Though indi- 
vidual discretion is a significant factor in the 
operation of courts, on the whole they are ex- 
pected to operaie congruently with procedural 
norms such as those described by Lon Fuller as. 
the “inner morality" of the law." Nonjudicialm 
public bodies are frequently held to comparable, 
if not identical, standards in their adjudicative 
functions. 

Whereas the optimal goal of dispute resolution 
at a simpler level is the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties, at this level the emphasis falls more 
heavily on rights and duties. Moreover the insti- 
tutional self-interest of adjudicative bodies which 
are public and formal plays some role in the out- 
come of disputes they help to settle. A concern to 


S See Arthur S. Miller, "Private Governments and 
the Constitution" ‘Santa Barbara, California: Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1959), and 
Peter Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic Elitism 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1967), chapter 7 and passim. 

“See Charles W. Anderson, "Public Policy, Plural- 
ism, and the Further Evolution of Advanced In- 
dustrial Society” (paper delivered at the 1973 annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
New Orleans). 

“Lon Fuller, The Morality of Law (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1964), chapter 2. 
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o justice to the parties while maintaining institu- 
onal power and prestige often requires prefer- 
ace for one or the other. This potential internal 
onflict is but one expression of the traditional 
mbivalence of Americans toward Jaw and the 
idicial system.“® The conflicting demands we 
1ake of our courts also require them to balance 
-onsiderations of state with considerations of 
wivate justice. Though technically they must be 
«articularistic, in fact they cannot function legiti- 
aately without paying some attention to a 
«roader universe of concerns. This is particu- 
arly true as one moves up the judicial ladder, 
here the specific grievances of the original dis- 
»utants are rarely the sole focus of attention. 

The rules which govern access and establish the 
xrocedural framework of adjudicative bodies are 
variables of critical importance. What kinds of 
lisputes are to be decided, who can bring these 
lisputes, and what kinds of solutions are possible 
ire among the most important determinants of 
‘he involvement of public-formal adjudicators in 
lefining, managing, and interpreting conflict. In 
contrast to private, informal mechanisms, the 
“rules” for decision in courts do not come from 

Ihe parties themselves. Their sources are many— 
statutes, prior decisions governed by the rule of 
morecedent, and evolving policy considerations re- 
sponsive to current demands. Recent relaxation 
-of the rules of standing and class actions, and 
those governing habeas corpus challenges to 
criminal convictions, have opened new channels 
of access. Changes in the substantive law also 
promote increased use of the courts as interests 


seek to take advantage of newly favorable rules.‘ ` 


Unlike other adjudicative institutions, those 
that are both public and formal generally require, 
either explicitly or implicitly, that parties in dis- 
pute be represented by legal specialists, people 
who claim unique knowledge of the procedural 
and substantive rules which govern access to and 
the operation of public-formal adjudicative insti- 


48See Daniel Boorstin, "The Perils of Indwelling 
Law,” in The Rule of Law, ed. Robert Paul Wolff 
(New York. Simon and Schuster, 1971), pp. 75-97. 

*See A Research Plan for a Caseload Forecasting 
Study; Final Report (Washington, D.C.: Federal Ju- 
dicial Center, 1972), p. 24. The influence of legal 
changes on litigation can be seen in reference to the 
growth of prisoner petitions in the federal courts. 
Recent Supreme Court decisions, for instance Fay 
v. Noia (1963), Miranda v. Arizona (1966) and 
Gideon v. Wainwright (1963), have gone far to 
stimulate the extraordinary growth in the number 
of prisoner petitions filed since 1960. In that year 
approximately 2,000 petitions were filed; by. 1970 
more than 16,000 were being filed annually. See The 
Annual Report of the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972), p. 119. 
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tutions.? These specialists act on behalf of the 
parties to try to shape and structure the issues 
presented to these institutions and the way the 
issues are perceived and handled by them. Legal 
specialists play a critical “gatekeeping” role. They 
can influence and often determine the conditions 
under which courts and similar types of adjudica- 
tive institutions become involved in conflict man- 
agement; and they will play a crucial role in 
defining the goals and objectives of litigation. 
Public-formal dispute mechanisms are usually 
more oriented toward zero-sum decisions than 
are the less formal mechanisms we have noted.” 
Additionally, they generally require disputants to 
narrow their definitions of issues in such a way as 
to identify unambiguously, if sometimes arti- 
ficially, the nature of their problems. One exam- 
ple is in divorce cases, where the courts may focus 
on one incident in what is a complex and often 
not very clear-cut series of problems. In spite of 
the zero-sum nature and formality of many of 
their procedures, public-formal adjudicators oc- 
casionally do seek compromise and flexibility. 
Since they are substantively more concerned with 
right or wrong, and with enforcing general norms, 
than with the resumption of “normal” relations 
between the parties, the processes through which 
this flexibility is introduced may be quite unique. 
A number of means have been devised for recon- 
ciling new experiences and expectations with past 
values, while at the same time preserving at least 
the illusion that the law is consistent over time. 
The development of equity is one well-known 
technique of providing “justice” to the parties 
where a strict application of the law would be 
unjust.9 Furthermore, the formal adjudication of 
disputes is, at least in some countries, an essential 


°° This requirement is not adhered to in all courts. 
In fact, some courts have been established so as to 
avoid the need to rely upon legal specialists. For a 
discussion of one type of court where lawyers are 
generally not employed see Barbara Yngvesson and 
Patricia Hennessey, "Small Claims, Complex Dis- 
putes: A Review of the Small Claims Literature" Law 
and Society Review, 9 (Winter, 1975), 219-274. 

The role of lawyers in adjudicative bodies is 
discussed by Herbert Jacob, Justice in America, pp. 
60-64. See also Richard Wasserstrom, “Lawyers and 
Revolution,” in Radical Lawyers, ed. Jonathan Black 
(New York. Avon, 1971), pp. 74-84. 

2 Tt should be noted, of course, that within a for- 
mal “zero-sum” structure of rules and rights the 
working ideology may be significantly more oriented 
toward compromise and official discretion. The dis- 
parity between the two has recently become the basis 
of much concern. See, inter alia, Kenneth Davis, 
Discretionary Justice (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1971). ; 

9 Paul Freund, “Social Justice and the Law," in 
Social Justice, ed. Richard Brandt (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1962), pp. 110-117. 
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if somewhat awkward means of reinforcing or 
changing public policy. This is bound to have an 
important effect on the way in which essentially 
private or localized disputes are settled. For those 
who seek to bring public norms to bear in essen- 
tially private disputes, and thus broaden the range 
of perspectives relevant to their problem, litiga- 
tion is an attractive mode of participation. For 
them the "public regardingness"* which is at- 
tached to all disputes brought to the courts is an 
advantage which outweighs group ties or cuitural 
norms designedto discourage this form of political 
participation. 

We have described and analyzed a variety of 
adjudicative alternatives which disputants employ 
to resolve particular disputes. As a general rule, 
we, like Herbert Jacob, believe that the likelihood 
that parties will bring disputes to courts varies in- 
versely with the availability of less formal, and 
less public alternatives. Where informal public 
or private remedies of all types are available they 
generally provide less costly means (in the psycho- 
logical as well as material sense) of settling dis- 
putes and as such will be more attractive than 
formal, public bodies. The desire to minimize 
costs may be offset, however, by other factors, 
including the nature of the social context in which 
the dispute occurs, the nature of the dispute itself, 
the goals of the disputants, and their overall cost- 
benefit claculations. In the next section of the 
paper we will examine the influence of these fac- 
tors on the process by which adjudicative institu- 
tions become involved in the definition, interpre- 
tation, and management of conflict. 


The Process of Mobilization 


Understanding how adjudicative institutions 
become involved in conflict and conflict manage- 
ment is complicated by the absence, in most so- 
cieties, of any statistics on the use of such institu- 
tions and by the inscrutability of the available 
data. In order fully to assess the role of courts and 
other adjudicators in dispute settlement it would 
be necessary to construct what might be called a 
“use-dispute index." Such an index would relate 
the frequency with which adjudicative institutions 
are mobilized to the total number of disputes in 
society. Construction of such an index is not pos- 
sible at present since there is no available em- 
pirical information about the total number of dis- 


** For a discussion of the strategies of litigation em- 
ployed by various reform groups see Joel Handler, 
'Socíal Reform Groups and the Legal System: En- 
forcement Problems" (Institute for Research on 
Poverty, Madison, Wisconsin, 1974). 

= This value is first defined by Banfield and Wil- 
son in City Politics. 

* See Herbert Jacob, Debtors in Court (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1969), p. 20. 
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putes in this or any other society; indeed, in mo: 
societies the only available usage informatio 
deals solely with the mobilization of courts. Tha» 
frequency and range of mobilization of othe 
kinds of adjudicators remain a mystery. 


The Social Context. Mobilization sets the pam 
rameters of adjudicative activity. There is littl 
consensus about the factors most important i: 
explaining why individuals or groups turn te 
adjudicative institutions to help in the resolutio 
of social conflict. Anthropologists and sociologist 
have conceived of the mobilization of adjudica 
tion as one among many means of regulating so: 
cial relations. They have tried to determin» 
whether and why different types of adjudicative 
institutions are involved in dispute resolution b» 
positing what might be called a ‘‘social develop 


& Such data as there are suggest that there art 
wide-ranging differences among societies in the fre- 
quency with which judicial intervention in dispute 
settlement is sought. This is amply demonstrated by 
the data presented below, a simple index of avia 
cases initiated per unit of population for selecte 
countries. Even allowing for the crudeness of these 
data, the table does more than suggest the wide 


Litigation Rates 
Civil Cases per 


Country 100,000 Population 
Australia 5,277 (1969) 
Denmark 4,844 (1969) 
New Zealand ' 4,423 (1969) 
Great Britain 3,605 (1969) 
West Germany 2,085 (1969) 
Japan 1,257 (1970) 
Sweden 683 (1970) 
Finland 493 (1970) 
Norway 307 (1970) 
South Korea 172 (1963) 


variation in litigation rates. Some of the variations 
shown may be accounted for by different reporting 
techniques and by the concealment, under alterna- 
tive labels, of what are essentially judicial processes. 
There is considerable variance in the accuracy of 
litigation statistics. Similar types of cases are treated 
differently in different countries. The use of admin- 
istrative and other special tribunals to settle dísputes 
which, élsewhere come to courts of general jurisdiction 
affects the reliability of this index. The table pre- 
sented above uses the “raw” figures and does not 
attempt to correct for functional similarities reported 
under different category headings. The number of 
civil cases filed at the basic trial level was ascer- 
tained in all cases except Great Britain from each 
nation's statistical abstract. The British figures were 
obtained from the report of the Lord High 
Chancellor, Civil Judicial Statistics (Command Paper 
4721, July, 1971). The United States has not been 
included because of the unavailability of adequate 
statistics from all 50 states at the time this paper 
was written. See Joel B. Grossman and Austin 
Sarat, “Litigation in the Federal Courts. A Com- 
parative Perspective,’ Law and Society Review, 9 
(Spring, 1975), 321—346. 
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aent theory." According to this theory, variation 
1 the process of mobilization is a function of the 


»vel of complexity, differentiation, and scale of a f 


«cial structure. The argument is that as the com- 
“lexity, differentiation, and scale of a society in- 
reases, reliance on courts and other formal- 
sublic adjudicators also increases.® 

Increased reliance on formal-public types of 
djudication results from changes in the’ nature 
«wf social relationships which appear to accompany 
srocesses of social development. In less developed 
ocieties, individuals have relatively stable and 
»nduring contacts and relationships with a limited 
‘ange of others.? Conflict which occurs in such 
settings is easier to resolve informally. Generally 
here will be a framework of trust, a larger con- 
ext of ongoing relationships between the dis- 
»uting parties," and a concomitant desire to re- 
solve the conflict in a way which permits restora- 
maion of normal relations. Galanter notes, in 
comparing common law and indigenous processes 
of dispute settlement in colonial India: 


The common law proceeds on the basis of equality 
“before the law, while indigenous dispute settlement 
«finds it unthinkable to separate the parties from their 

Statuses and relations. The common law gives a clear 

-cut “all or none" decision, while indigenous processes 
seek a face-saving solution agreeable to all parties; the 
common law deals with only a single isolated offense 
or transaction while the indigenous system sees this 
as arbitrarily leaving out the underlying dispute of 
which this may be one aspect.® 


In such a setting, we would expect a much more 
frequent reliance on indigenous processes than on 
the formal-public common law system. 

In more complex societies, individuals may 
have a wider range of contacts. Fleeting and 


% For a discussion of this relationship, see David M. 
Trubek, "Max Weber on Law and the Rise of Capital- 
ism," 1972 Wisconsin Law Review, 720—753. 

P, H. Gulliver, “Case Studies of Law in Non- 
Western Societies," in Law in Culture and Society, 


ed, Laura Nader (Chicago: Aldine, 1969), p. 15. Also ` 


see Richard D. Schwartz and James C. Miller, "Legal 
Evolution and Societal Complexity," American Journal 
of Sociology, 70 (September, 1964), 159-169; and 
Richard D. Schwartz, "Legal Evolution and the Durk- 
heim Hypothesis: A Reply to Professor Baxi,” Law 
and Society Review, 8 (Summer, 1974), 653-668. 

*? Max Gluckman, The Judicial Process Among the 
Barotse of Northern Rhodesia, 2nd edition (Man- 
chester, England: Manchester University Press, 1967), 
p. 21. ` 

"Marc Galanter, “Why the ‘Haves’ Come Out 
Ahead: Speculations on the Limits of Legal Change,” 
Law and Society Review, 9 (Fall, 1974), 95-160. Daniel 
Lev, Islamic Courts in Indonesia (Berkeley. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1972). 

* Marc Galanter, “Hindu Law and the Development 
of the Modern Indian Legal System" (paper pre- 
sented at the 1964 annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association), p. 25. 
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transitory interaction between strangers is more 
common, and disputes occur more often between 
parties who have nothing more in common than 
the dispute itself. Under such conditions informal 
adjudication is a less acceptable alternative. But 
even in more complex societies, where relation- 
ships are ongoing and stable, as in certain eco- 
nomic transactions or in marriage, the mobiliza- 
tion of formal-public adjudicative institutions will 
generally be avoided. The social development 
model predicts that courts and other formal and 
public adjudicators will play a more important 
role in dispute settlement in developed as op- 
posed to underdeveloped or developing societies 
because non face-to-face relationships proliferate 
in these complex societies. As Marc Galanter 
formulates the hypothesis, '* . . . the more inclu- 
sive in life space and temporal span a relationship 
between parties, the less likely it is that those 
parties will resort to the official system and more 
likely that the relationship will be regulated by 
some independent private system.’ 

The social development approach has entered 
political science in the work of Herbert Jacob. In 
his attempt to explain intercity differences in the 
use of courts in bankruptcy and garnishment pro- 
ceedings, Jacob notes that individuals and busi- 
ness in cities marked by a “modern political cul- 
ture" are more prone to resort to the courts to 
resolve their disputes than are those in less de- 
veloped areas. Among the most important indica- 
tors of the presence of this culture motif are a high 


rate of geographic mobility among the residents, 


of an area and a high level of bureaucratization.*9 
Both are symptoms of breakdown in the kind of 
close personal and social relationships found in 
more traditional and less litigious cultures.5* 
The social development perspective has occu- 
pied an important place in the literature on con- 
flict and conflict resolution, but it is especially 
problematic in its tendency to give rise to ideal 
types. Explanations based on this theory often do 


5''This is true to the point at which parties wish 
to terminate these relationships. See Macaulay, “Non- 
Contractual Relations." 

** Galanter, "Why the ‘Haves’ Come Out Ahead,” 
p. 130. Also Vilhelm Aubert, “Law .as a Way of 
Resolving Conflicts," in Nadar, p. 286. 

$5 Jacob, Debtors in Court, chapter 6. 

* According to the social development model, as 
social relationships become attenuated and economic 
relationships more complex and less personal, there 
should be greater reliance on official and more public 
means of dispute settlement. If we accept urbaniza- 
tion (percentage of the population, in cities of 
100,000 or more) as one indicator of social - de- 
velopment it is possible to hypothesize a relationship 
between urbanization and the rate of litigation. For 
the countries listed in the Table in Note 57 there is 
a correlation of .617 (sig. level .05) between urbaniza- 
tion and litigation rate. 
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not account for what Leopold Pospisil has identi- 
fied as the multiplicity of legal levels that exist in 
any society. 

Any human society . . . does not possess a' single con- 
sistent legal system, but as many such systems as there 
are functioning subgroups. Conversely, every func- 
tioning subgroup of a society regulates the relations 
of its members by its own legal system, which is of 
necessity different, at least in some respects, from 
those of other subgroups.*' 


The social development model posits a process.of 
displacement in which one form of dispute settle- 
ment becomes dominant in a society. It would be 
more accurate to argue that as societies develop, 
various modes of conflict resolution are incorpo- 
rated into, rather than displaced from, a society’s 
conflict management system. 

Furthermore, the social development model 
implies, if it does not directly present, a linear 
assumption that the rate of mobilization of courts 
and other public-formal adjudicators increases 
directly and continuously as societies develop. 
The relationship between development and the 
prominence of these adjudicative institutions in 
dispute settlement, however, is true only up to a 
point.® A look at the development of litigation in 
England® and Spain” suggests that there may be 
some break point in this relationship; the rise in 
the prominence and use of courts which ac- 
companies development may occur only until a 
certain “critical mass" has been reached, 

In the linear model social relationships which 
approach a specified level of impersonality and 
complexity can no longer be handled dyadically or 
informally; resort to some formal public adjudica- 
tive institution is necessary. After reaching a 
further threshold, however, social relationships 
may become so much more complex and special- 
ized that generalist courts no longer have the 
expertise, and hence the legitimacy, to intervene 
effectively. At this point administrative remedies 
or less formal mechanisms such as arbitration are 
invoked, When relationships become as interde- 
pendent in the complex organization of postindus- 
trialized societies as they were—or are—in primi- 
tive ones, the need for harmonious problem solv- 
ing which preserves relationships is reasserted, 


"Leonard Pospisil, “Legal Levels and Multiplicity 
of Legal Systems in Human Societies,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 11 (March, 1967}, 3. 

55'This relationship has been examined for the 
United States by Grossman and Sarat, "Litigation in 
the Federal Courts.” 

®© For a discussion of the development of litigation 
in Great Britain see Lawrence Friedman, “Functions 
of Trial Courts in the Modern World,” pp. 21, ff. 

" See Jose J. Toharia, "Economic Development and 
Litigation: The Case of Spain" (presented at Con- 
ference on Sociology of Judicial Process, University of 
Bielefeld, German Federal Republic, 1973), pp. 14, ff. 
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with some resulting movement away from litigae 
tion." 

In sum, the process of involving adjudicativ 
bodies in defining, interpreting, and managin, 
conflict varies with the level of development of : 
society. Figure I depicts a Aypothetical relation 
Ship between the level of development and th. 
mobilization of courts. In the least developed so 
cieties, courts, if they exist at all, may be usec 
little. More highly developed societies, or thost 
in a rapid state of change, are likely to emphasize 
the role of courts and show higher rates of litiga- 
tion. Finally, in the most developed societies, the 
process of mobilization is likely to result in a mort 
balanced utilization of courts and other adjudica. 
tive bodies. 

The mobilization of adjudicative institution: 
cannot be analyzed solely in terms of a social de- 
velopment model. We must focus also on addi- 
tional variables which specify the relationship of 
social context to the process of mobilization. 

Chief among these variables are the nature of 
the dispute between the parties, the goals of the 


"The movement away from litigation to arbitra- 
tion is well known and documented. For example, 
Bonn reports that from 1961 to 1969, in the Southern 
District of New York, the number of contract actions 
filed in the federal court declined absolutely, while 
at the same time the commercial case load of the 
American Artitration Association more than doubled. 
Robert L. Bonn, “Arbitration: An Alternative Sys- 
tem for Handling Contract Related Disputes," Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 17 (June, 1972), 254- 
264. See also Leonard Downie, Jr, Justice Denied 
(Baltimore: Penguin, 1972), pp. 202-203 and Jerome 
Frank, Courts on Trial: Myth and Realty in Ameri- 
can Justice (New York. Atheneum, 1963), chapter 27. 

A similar movement from litigation to arbitration 
has been noted in Sweden and Denmark. See Britt- 
Mari Blegvad, P.O. Bolding and Ole Landon, Arbi- 
tration as a Means of Solving Conflicts (Copen- 
hagen: New Social Science Monographs, 1973), pp. 
103-109; and Blegvad, "Ihe ‘Choice’ Between Liti- 
gation and Arbitration" (presented at a Conference 
on Sociology of Judicial Process, University of 
Bielefeld, German Federal Republic, 1973). 

We would expect that those who seek alternatives 
to litigation either have a better chance at winning 
in those alternative forums or see advantages in the 
speed, lower costs, flexibility and expertise of arbiters. 
On the other hand, arbitration has transferred a 
considerable amount of political and economic power 
away from public agencies to private groups who can 
operate outside of the restraints of legal and consti- 
tutional rules. See also James L. Stern, "Alternative 
Dispute Settlement Procedures,” Wisconsin Law Re- 
view, No. 4 (1968), 1100-1112. Yet, private arbitra- 
tion remains dependent on the existence of courts, 
and arbitration decisions themselves may be the sub- 
ject of litigaticn, usually in a suit to compel enforce- 
ment. See Thomas J. McDermott, “Arbitrability: The 
Courts Versus Arbitration,” Arbitration Journal, 23, 
No. 1 (1968), 1837. 

™ See Jane Collier, Law and Social Change Among 
ne Zinacantor. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
973). 
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Figure 1. Social Development and the Mobilization of Courts 


“isputants, and perceptions of the costs and bene- 
ts of seeking different types of adjudicative relief. 
f course, in every case the decision to involve 
ourts or other adjudicators is predicated on a 
ior recognition that there is a more or less real 
:onflict for which relief is possible, and that there 
s a remedy which can be sought. Studies of legal 
services programs have noted the importance of 
his threshold requirement in explaining the non- 
ise of courts by poor people. And there is good 
ceason to believe, though as yet little empirical 
avidence, that recognition of available legal rem- 
2dies is generally low even in societies in which the 
Mrequency of litigation is comparatively high.” 


The Nature of the Dispute. Conflicts may be dis- 
minguished on a variety of grounds.” Perhaps the 
«most fruitful categorization involves the theoreti- 
«cal distinction between interests and values; in 

practice, of course there is considerable overlap. 

‘Conflicts of interest occur where two or more ac- 

tors want the same thing. Normally, this type of 

situation is more conducive to compromise, either 
because the object in demand can be divided or 
because some equivalent can be substituted for it. 

Conflicts over values, however, tend to be less 

conducive to negotiation because they are less 

tangible and more symbolic. The currency of easy 


" On the recognition of legal needs see Gresham 
Sykes, “The Legal Needs of the Poor in the City 
of Denver, Law and Society Review, 4 (Novem- 
ber, 1969), 255-277. Almond and Verba did report 
that only two per cent of their sample would try to 
change government policy by going to court. Jacob's 
application of the same questions produced compara- 
ble results. But what they were tapping was only a 
small component of a more generalized attitude about 
going to court to resolve disputes. See Gabriel Al- 
mond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Boston: 
Litle, Brown, 1965), pp. 148-160; and Jacob, 
Debtors in Court; p. 233. 

"Conflict, as used in this paper and generally in 
the literature, is a "state existing between two (or 
more) individuals characterized by some overt signs 
of antagonism." See Vilhelm Aubert, "Competition 
and Dissensus,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 7 
(March, 1963), 25. 


compromise is often lacking and the psychic cost 
of compromising "principles" is much greater 
than that of a satisfactory mutual adjustment of 
other types of interests. 

Of course, not all differences over values result 
in social conflict. People may agree to disagree, or 
simply ignore the contrary beliefs of others. Con- 
flicts are frequently turned inward and resolved 
by processes of dissonance reduction. But where 
conflicts of value do occur, we expect that they are . 
more likely to result in mobilization of formal- 
public adjudicators than are conflicts of interest. 
In practice, disagreements over principles may be 
resolvable only through the kind of zero-sum de- 
cisions which the judiciary provides; conflicts of 
interest may be more readily handled in other 
adjudicative or nonadjudicative settings.” 

The involvement of any particular level of 
adjudicative institution also depends on the com- 
plexity of a dispute. One does not usually “make a 
federal case" out of a simple personal problem 
that could either be settled by the parties them- 
selves because of a common interest in dispute 
avoidance or by quick reference to available third 
parties. So the process of mobilization clearly de- 
pends not only on the nature of a dispute—i.e., 
whether it involves interest or values—but also on 
its magnitude. A sense of right and wrong may 
condition the response of both parties to a dispute, 
but it may not be strong enough to merit taking 


18 Blegvad et al. report data which suggest that con- 
flicts of interest may be more productive of arbitra- 
tion and less productive of litigation than conflicts 
of value. Arbitration as a Means of Solving Con- 
flicts, p. 139. However, this does not necessarily 
mean that conflicts of value will numerically predomi- 
nate in the caseloads of courts. In fact, preliminary 
data from another study show without question that 
most litigation in American courts involves what 
would seem, by the above definition, to be conflicts 
of interest. What appears to be a conflict between 
these data and the hypothesis is easily resolved if one 
makes the entirely plausible: assumption that conflicts 
of interest represent a much larger universe from 
which a relatively small sample of disputes is mo- 
bilized to the stage of judicial proceedings. 
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the risks and incurring the costs of bringing it to a 
public forum.’ In the United States, it is first the 
cost of litigation, when weighed against the mag- 
nitude of the claim, that discourages most people 
from litigating automobile accident claims and 
encourages reliance on informal alternative means 
of settlement." 

The decision about how to deal with a dispute, 
no matter what its magnitude, is sometimes a 
matter of private choice and sometimes a matter 
of public policy; it may also reflect both factors. 
For instance, whether or not a dispute is taken to 
court is in some sense at the discretion of one of 
the litigants who may be forced by the nature of 
the dispute to take the more active hand in its 
settlement. This very discretion in deciding when 
to bring a dispute to court depends on the exis- 
tence of alternatives to the courts, and it is in- 
creased the more that the presence of alternative 
dispute settlement mechanisms is accompanied by 
relatively open access to these forums. On the 
other hand, official policy and structure are im- 
portant factors influencing the choice of sites in 
dispute settlement. Depending on the nature and 
magnitude of a dispute, government may act to 
prevent or penalize recourse to nonofficial arenas 
of dispute settlement; it may seek to structure dis- 
putes in such a way as to preclude private settle- 
ment. We know from the work of Edelman and 
others that what government does and says in- 
fluences perceptions of who are adversaries, how 
they will behave toward each other, what is the 
extent of individual rights and how readily gov- 
ernment may be called upon to protect such 
rights.? It suggests appropriate patterns of be- 
havior and expectations about relationships in 
each type of dispute and it may stimulate and 

- direct various forms of participation designed to 
influence how disputes are managed. Just as 
private norms may come to be reflected in public 
policy and law, so too law and policy may shape 
the substance and development of private norms. 
In sum, what government does influences the na- 
ture and existence of a dispute, the choice of how 
itis to be handled, and the rules for its resolution. 


The Goals of the Disputants. The process of 
mobilization is importantly shaped by the goals of 
the disputants. Where goals are specific, as they 
often are in disputes between individuals, adjudi- 
cation may satisfy the need for short-term, finite, 
and relatively immediate disposition of issues. 
Where goals are more diffuse and long term, as 


wH, Laurence Ross, Settled Out of Court. The 
Social Process of Insurance Claims Adjustments 
(Chicago: Aldine, 1970), p. 144. 

" Ibid. 

Murray Edelman, Politics as Symbolic Action 
(Chicago: Markham, 1971), p. 10 and passim. 
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they often are with organizations, the mobilizatic 

of adjudication will serve primarily instrument: 

purposes. Those pursuing longer-range, and mo» 
policy-oriented, goals are likely to seek an adjud 

cative framework in which a record can be ac 
cumulated, and where decisions will have preci 
dent value. A high premium will also be placed o 
the attainment of rule or policy change. 

In any conflict situation, the more active of tb 
disputants may choose to bring the dispute to a 
arena where non-zero-sum resolutions can be ot 
tained. In such a case the relationship among th 
parties in the dispute is not "strictly competitive. 
Alternatively, the nature of the goals may dictat 
a more competitive strategy in which negotiatioi 
or reconciliation is unacceptable. Additionally 
the goals of the disputants determine the extent te 
which they are willing to publicize their dispute 
In some cases, recourse to courts will be a centra 
element in a strategy which seeks to remedy o. 
neutralize inequalities of status, bargaining powe; 
and other resources.?? Formal litigation may be 
strategically advantageous to less powerful indi: 
viduals or groups since decisions derived from 
litigation are not made on the basis of powe 
alone.® Finally, the process of mobilization wil. 
involve a decision about whether the dispute must 
be played out against certain formal rules or 
whether it can be handled in a less formal fashion. 
Such decisions about strategy are not exclusively 


the autonomous preferences of the disputants. 


Prevailing cultural norms about the legitimacy of 
private action (self-help) in one dispute but not 
another, or the preference for harmonious solu- 
tions in certain types of situations, will influence 
strategic decisions. 


Prior Experiences and Perceptions of Costs and 
Benefits. The calculation of costs and benefits 
may be a strictly objective process for those or- 
ganizations which repeatedly involve adjudicative 
bodies in conflict and conflict resolution. It may 
represent a more subjective and possibly more 
expressive decision on the part of individuals, 
particularly those with no prior experience in re- 
solving disputes in this manner. Experience with 


3 As Dolbeare argues, people are more likely to 
use the courts when the balance of other political 
forces is against them, Trial Courts in Urban Politics. 

2 By involving the offical third-party intervention 
of the courts, new rules and new actors, not always 
predictable, enter the dispute. Flexibility may be lost. 
When a dispute rises to a certain level of promi- 
nence the sphere of conflict may be enlarged, in- 
creasing the resources of one side to the disad- 
vantage of the other. The political value of resources 
such as money, popular support, and interest group 
aggregation may be devalued in the judicial con- 
text, which places a great premium on individual 
effort, individual rights, and a more "objective" or 
abstract approach to conflict resolution. 
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«ny single means of adjudication is a critical de- 
erminant of the actions of disputants at any time 
n the future. For example, as Galanter suggests, 
hose with a long history of litigation activity will 
ye more ready to litigate, and more successful in 
itigating, than those rarely faced with such a 
thoice (although even such repetitive litigants as 
creditors and insurance companies only litigate in 
a fraction of the cases where it is possible to do 
30).* It should also be noted that choosing to 

Wilitigate is not only a choice of plaintiffs. Insurance 
companies who appear primarily as defendants in 
pmpersonal injury cases may nonetheless "control" 

«the decision to litigate by their prior bargaining 

‘tactics with individual tort claimants. The de- 
cision to take disputes to court is, thus, often a 
decision by one party who rejects the use of other 
alternatives. 

The importance of repeated experience with 
courts and other formal-public bodies contributes, 
along with the cost factor, to the observed domi- 
nance of organizations and private groups as 
initiators of litigation. The major distinction 
among those who bring disputes to court, as op- 
posed to bringing them to other adjudicative 
bodies, is based less on differences in attitudes or 
dispositions favorable to this particular form of 
participation than on differences in resources as- 
sociated with varying levels of organization. As a 
general rule, the costs, both in time and money, of 
involving adjudicative institutions in conflict reso- 
lution rise as one moves from private and in- 
formal arenas to more public and/or formal 
bodies. The “costs” of mobilizing any particular 
adjudicator, however, may be as different among 
organizations with different goals and structures 
as they are between individuals and organizations 
who are experienced in this process. Losing a case 
involves only a bookkeeping debit to a large or- 
ganization, with no demonstrable effect on the 
organization or its goals. To an individual dis- 
putant the costs of losing—but also possibly the 
benefits of winning—are significantly greater. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that organizations are 
the largest single users of the civil trial courts,®? 
nor that the prototypical civil case is composed 
of an organization (most frequently creditor insti- 
tution or banks) as plaintiff against an individual 
as defendant. 

However it is calculated, we expect that dis- 
putants, whether individuals or groups, will 


" Craig Wanner, "The Public Ordering of Private 
Relations," Law and Society Review, 8 (Spring, 1974), 
421-440; and Galanter, "Why the ‘Haves’ Come Out 
Ahead." Also, at the individual level cost considera- 
tions seem to produce a bias in court usage in favor 
of higher SES people. See Robert Hunting and Gloria 
Neuwirth, Who Sues in New York City (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962), pp. 98-110 

9? Wanner, p. 437 and passim. 
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choose an adjudicative forum which they believe 
will help minimize their “conflict costs" and in- 
crease the likelihood of a desired outcome. Adju- 
dicative forums generally provide an immediate 
payoff; someone wins and someone loses. As a 
result, before initiating a lawsuit an individual or 
group may try to calculate a “risk” factor and 
weigh this factor against the possible benefits to be 
derived either from doing nothing or from in- 
voking a different, perhaps less formal, adjudica- 
tive process. This calculation involves an assess- 
ment of the nature of the dispute at issue, the 
relevant goals, and the relationship between the 
parties as well as the economic costs and benefits. 
This summary judgment goes far in establishing 
whether or not a court will be employed as a 
means of dealing with—i.e., defining, interpreting 
and managing—conflict. 

In summary, the process of mobilizing adjudica- 
tive institutions is difficult and complex. It varies 
with the characteristics of the institutions them- 
selves as well as with the nature of the social con- 
text in which they are located. The process of 


mobilization is also influenced by the nature and 


magnitude of the issues in dispute, the goals of 
the individual disputants, and, finally, a judgment 
of the costs to be incurred and benefits likely to be 
derived from using one or another alternative. 
The process of mobilization and the reasons for 
involving the courts in dispute settlement are im- 
portant in determining how courts and other 
adjudicators operate and what they do. These fac- 
tors provide an important focus for future re- 
search. Most important of all, the process of ad- 
judicative mobilization has important conse- 
quences for the stability of government and the 
political system. 


The Impact of Adjudicative Mobilization 


The various types of adjudicative processes we 
have discussed may exist separately or in combi- 
nation; where they do exist in the same society 
their functioning is not clearly insulated or dis- 
tinct. This is true both with respect to structure 
and methods of operation. Adjudication often is 
only a phase or tactic in ongoing processes of con- 
flict resolution. Settlements reached through ad- 
judication are not always definitive. Indeed, a 
common strategy of adjudication is to prolong 
and widen a dispute rather than settle it. Fre- 
quently, adjudication is only conclusive for the 
parties but not for the issue. 

Even after “settlement,” conflict and the need 
for conflict resolution often continue. Current 
solutions become part of future problems which, 
in turn, may involve a return to some of the adju- 
dicative alternatives which we have discussed 
previously; or they may involve the displacement 
of conflict into a nonadjudicative setting. The 
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processes by which disputes are resolved result in 
the fragmentation of some conflicts. This frag- 
mentation is often required by the norms and pro- 
cedures of the various agencies of dispute resolu- 
tion. If an agency is equipped to handle only cer- 
tain types of issues, conflicting parties are forced 
to sublimate or divert parts of their dispute which 
go beyond those issues. As a result disputes are 
often settled piecemeal. The phenomenon of frag- 
mentation certainly is not unique to the judicial 
process, but it may help to account for the lack of 
finality often associated with court decisions. 

In terms of the structure of dispute-settling al- 
ternatives, where a society possesses the full range 
of conflict-resolving devices, they can be depicted 
best in the form of a pyramid, with the more nu- 
merous private-informal mechanisms composing 
the foundation and the least numerous and more 
residual public and formal devices congregated at 
the top.* There is no strict hierarchical relation- 
ship intended here. The dimensions of publicness 
and formality, while they clearly increase as one 
approaches the top of the pyramid, do not always 
go together in the same proportion. Symmetry 
would be a poor guide to understanding this pyra- 
mid, yet it is not formless or without structure. 

We suggested earlier that every government?t 
has an important stake in the manner in which 
disputes arise and are resolved. It is better able to 
impose procedural requirements and influence the 
substantive results of dispute resolution the closer 
to the top of the pyramid that a dispute occurs. 
Adjudicative dispute resolution at the base may 
help to defuse and deflect social conflicts and to 
decrease the workload burdens on official dispute 
resolution mechanisms. But the procedures and, 


The location of the prototypical conflict resolu- 
tion medium for a particular type of dispute would 
of course vary among societies. See Henry Hart and 
Albert Sacks, The Legal Process: Basic Problems in 
the Making and Application of Law (Cambridge. 
Tentative edition, 1958), pp. 312-313. The Hart and 
Sacks pyramid is often rightly criticized for over- 
emphasizing the importance and primacy of the 
upper layers. Our use of the same metaphor is 
descriptive only. Certainly it would be contrary to 
much that we say elsewhere in this paper to endorse 
a top down view of the legal system. Morton 
Grodzins’s “Marble Cake” metaphor, by which he 
described the federal system, might almost be more 
appropriate. Grodzins, “Centralization and Decen- 
tralization in the American Federal System,” in A 
Nation of States, ed. Robert Goldwin (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1963), pp. 1-4. 

SiIn our discussion in this section of the paper we 
treat government as a single unified whole. We are 
aware, however, that this treatment does not do 
justice to reality. We recognize that one unit of 
government may encourage use of the courts while 
other units discourage use. This is particularly im- 
portant where’ the courts themselves, as a part of 
government, encourage or discourage litigation while 
other government bodies may be doing the opposite. 
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more important, the results of low level adjudica 
tion may be noticeably at variance with those ir 
the more public and formal processes. For exam 
ple, plea bargaining often produces a more lenien» 
pattern of senctions than would be produced by, 
formal adjudication of guilt. Consequently, it i: 
not surprising to find that government has an im. 
mediate and direct interest in promoting the 
movement o? some conflicts from the base of the 
structure of dispute resolution toward the top. 
This is certainly true where the government itsclHiii 
is a party tc a dispute. But there are occasions 
where the government, as a surrogate third-party 
mediator, has a greater interest in "solving" the 
dispute than do the nominal adversaries.** 

Alternatively, there are some conflicts whose 
very appearance in public arenas would be severe 
threats to stability, for example, conflicts about 
the form of government itself. One would expect 
government efforts to prevent or discourage such 
conflicts from surfacing or at least from reaching 
the top of the pyramid. Most often, government 
will follow a mixed policy. Statements and sym- 
bols of goals and values appropriate to a particu- 
Jar level of conflict resolution will be disseminated. 
At the same time protagonists will be encouraged 
to seek less visible means of redress, with the 
emphasis on conciliation rather than on formal 
judgment or sanctions. Formal government inter- 
vention will remain a last resort. Emergence of a 
conflict at the highest formal levels of dispute 
settlement may indicate a failure of lower level 
bargaining and accommodation; it may also rep- 
resent the beginning of a new phase of conflict. 

Accepting a particular mode of conflict resolu- 
tion as legitimate, and participating in it, implies 
acceptance of a range of values which affects 
substantive results as well as the stability of the 
social order. Acceptance of a vague notion of 
"due process of law" or “fair procedure" by 
American courts has greater consequences than 
merely facilitating acceptance of certain rules and 
forms of adjudication. If this is correct, then not 
only the frequency with which different types of 
adjudicators are mobilized but the supporting 
values which make them viable mechanisms of 
conflict resolution have an important and positive 
impact on social and political stability. As de 
Tocqueville says in discussing the consequences 
of service on a jury, 


The jury, and more especially the civil jury, serves to 
communicate the spirit of the judges to the minds of 
all the citizens. . . . It imbues all classes with a respect 
for the thing judged and with the notion of right. . . . 

It teaches men to practice equity; every man learns to 
judge his neighbor as he would himself be judged. . . . 


= Cf. Eckhoff, “The Mediator and the Judge," p. 
172 and passim. 
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The jury teaches every man not to recoil from the 
«esponsibility of his own actions. . . . By obliging men 
uo turn their attention to other affairs than their own, 
“sit rubs off that private selfishness which is the rust of 

society.** 


Initially, one might expect to find that in indus- 
trialized societies a high frequency of litigation 
would be positively related to stability since, as 
we suggested earlier, government may be better 
able to impose procedural and substantive con- 
straints on conflict resolution in formal, public 
institutions.*' Conversely, a high frequency of dis- 
putes unresolved, or unresolvable by recourse to 
litigation, would be inversely related to stability. 
It does not follow, however, that a low frequency 
of litigation in industrialized societies will con- 
tribute to or is symptomatic of instability. A low 
level of litigation may indicate a high degree of 
formal and informal consensus about basic values 
throughout the population, which serves to de- 
press potential conflict. Or it may reflect the 
existence of alternative dispute-resolution tech- 
niques which perform the same function as litiga- 
tion. As in Japan, it reflects an historical and cul- 
ture antipathy toward formalization of dispute 
resolution. Indeed, any society which was so rule- 
oriented and formalistic as even to approach the 
conditions suggested by the paradigm of “per- 
fectly litigious man’’®* would evince instability for 
several reasons, not the least important being 
rigidity and inability to respond to rapidly 
changing social conditions. Finally, as an inspec- 
tion of the data reported in footnote 57 suggests, 
there is probably no direct relationship between 
the frequency of litigation and social stability. 

Nevertheless, there are important ways in which 
litigation affects stability indirectly. We can iden- 
tify at least three. First, we have already suggested 
that the output of litigation often serves as a guide 
to the nonlitigious settlement of many similar dis- 
putes, becoming an important factor in private 
and informal bargaining. Beyond that, however, 


* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America 
(New York: Knopf, 1945), pp. 291-297. 

*' A high frequency of litigation in a particular geo- 
graphic area, or about a particular set of problems, 
might indicate temporary instability but promise a 
transition into a more stable environment. There are 
numerous examples just in the United States in re- 
cent years—questions of the rights of juveniles, 
prisoners, students, and persons subjected to invol- 
untary civil commitment—of relationships which had 
been handled more or less bureaucratically and one- 
sidedly but which have now become “‘judicialized” 
and at least temporarily less stable. One could take 
the position that schools or prisons were run more 
efficiently when all disputes were settled internally. 
Or it could be argued that recourse to the courts pro- 
vided a safety valve to stabilize conditions which, be- 
cause of other social forces, were no longer responsive 
to the old rules. 

5 See Jerome Frank, Courts on Trial, p. 92 and 
passim. 
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litigation also serves as a structural model. Just 
as one finds basic majoritarian principles and 
parliamentary rules of order.in many private 
groups, so too it is likely that the procedures of 
litigation in the courts, procedures designed to 
bolster the legitimacy of both the courts and the 
regime of which they are a part, are widely 
copied and utilized in private dispute settle- 
ments.” American society, as has been noted by 
many observers, is characterized by a strong and 
increasing tendency toward legalization, or gover- 
nance by rules. Litigation appears to promote this 
tendency, and is itself in turn a product of it. 
Second, litigation plays a role in absorbing 
pressures in key issue areas that might otherwise 
threaten the capacity of the nonadjudicative con- 
flict resolution system. Grievances, even those be- 
ginning in a dyadic and fairly private relationship, 
may, if not settled, escalate into more intense and 
often more organized and widespread demands on 
the political system. Politicians who criticize ju- 
dicial decisions proclaiming a particular set of 
rights as threats to their own power and authority 
often fail to appreciate the contribution of such 
decisions to system maintenance. On occasion 
litigation promotes decisions which appear to 
threaten the sovereignty of legislative or executive 
branches. But often litigation actually translates a 
number of demands which really do threaten a 
system into decisions which appear as symbolic 
victories to those seeking change, while at the 
same time preserving the existing system with 
little measurable change. This kind of "conflict 
displacement," which characterized early re- 
sponses to the civil rights movement in the United 
States,” is possible because participants in the 
judicial system are encouraged to take comfort in 
the "individual" treatment each will receive, apart 
from others of the same class or with similar 
grievances. These are precisely the circumstances 
which can most effectively depoliticize and absorb 
large numbers of grievances while minimizing ag- 
gregative threats to the system. Litigants who 
recognize the common ground they share with 
others may well be disposed to seek a different 
and more threatening kind of participation. Not 


5 For an interesting discussion of the relationship 
of court procedures and regime legitimacy see Isaac 
Balbus, The Dialectics of Legal Repression (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1973), chapter ! 

"See Theodore L. Becker, Comparative Judicial 
Politics (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970), pp. 109- 
112. Public norms may also reflect emerging norms 
of private dispute resolution. 

? See Stuart Scheingold, The Politics of Rights. 
(New Haven. Yale University Press, 1974), p. 48 and 
passim. Also see Goss v. Lopez, 42L.Ed.2d725 (1975), 
where the Supreme Court extended some due process 
guarantees to high school students threatened with 
suspension. : 

2 Duane Lockard, Toward Equal Opportunity (New 
York: Macmillan, 1968), p. 142. 
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only does litigation encourage particularistic 
problem-solving efforts but, as Scheingold has ob- 
served, its disaggregative tendencies may actually 
impede the implementation of hard-won policy 
goals.9 In the United States, the growth of class 
actions, test cases, and generally the use of litiga- 
tion as a tactic to mobilize political forces has 
tended somewhat to counter its otherwise isola- 
tive tendencies. 

The third, and perhaps most important, stabil- 
ity-related function of litigation concerns its im- 
pact on individual attitudes toward, and support 
of, regime values. We have already suggested that 
litigation promotes acceptance of rules of fair pro- 
cedure and acceptance of the legitimacy of the 
institutions which approve and profess to follow 
these rules. It also produces a feeling of confidence 
that the political system is concerned with fairness 
and justice, a feeling which encourages individuals 
to accept decisions with which they might not 
agree, but decisions which are made fairly. This is 
not to say that litigation, or the values which are 
embodied in formal-public adjudicative institu- 
tions, can legitimize the entire political system; in 
fact, there is some evidence that contact with the 
courts does not even produce favorable evaluation 
of the courts.™ Litigation is just one process 
among many which contribute to, but cannot 
themselves insure, the maintenance of support for 
the political system of which it is a part. 

Although litigation in some way contributes to 
system stability through its influence on individual 
attitudes, it may also encourage certain attitudes 
which are, at least in part, threatening to that 
stability. Specifically, litigation encourages claims 
of "rights," claims which, as Friedman has so 
perceptively noted, may be dysfunctional to social 
equilibrium. By encouraging people to think of 
themselves as possessors of “rights,” litigation en- 
courages the transformation of conflicts of inter- 
est into conflicts of principle, conflicts which are 
both more intense and more difficult to resolve. 
At the same time, litigation promises more than it 
can provide. The institutions of a society are 
usually not set up to handle all theoretically con- 
ceivable rights, all rights to which people may feel 
entitled. One basic though for obvious reasons 
unstated assumption of a complex system is that 
not all rights can or will be claimed.” Litigation, 
by encouraging claims of “right,” makes it diffi- 
cult for the entire political system to discourage, 
as it must, certain kinds of claims. Yet, para- 

53 Scheingold, The Politics of Rights, pp. 8, 130 and 
passim. 

“Jacob, Debtors in Court, pp. 117-124. 

* Lawrence M. Friedman, “The Idea of Right as a 
Social and Legal Concept," Journal of Social Issues, 
27, No. 2 (1971), 189-198. 

% The importance of rights and their relation to 


litigation and litigation strategies is also discussed by 
Scheingold, The Politics of Rights. 
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doxically, restrictive rules of access to the judicie 
system insure that the presentation of claims o 
"right" is a long, difficult, and discouraging pro 
cess. Only those with persistence and resource 
can actually make an effective legal claim o 
"right." As Macaulay and Walster have noted? 
the legal system may also promote certain right: 
as theoretically absolute but in fact encourage 
bargaining which makes the full attainment o: 
such rights impossible.” 

At this point, we should recognize the existence 
of what would appear to be a theory of the role o» 
courts and litigation counter to our own. The 
odore Becker has argued that 


the key determinant of the effect the court structure 
has in society may well be a widely believed myth thaw 
the court is an instrument of social order. The fact» 
that most people in a social group believe that order 
is forthcoming because of the courts may be the suffi- 
cient condition to the maintenance of that very order. 
That this is held as likely (both consciously and sub- 
consciously) by certain elites probably accounts for the 
vast amount of literature that supports this belief 
and helps to reinforce it over tíme.*? 


Indeed, Becker might well argue that our effort 
here is just another contribution to the myth. 

While there is certainly not adequate evidence 
to support all the propositions we advance, even 
less evidence supports Becker's hypothesis. The 
evidence Becker presents shows only that in some 
Societies social order is maintained without great 
reliance on litigation or the courts. Of course this 
is true. But it is doubtful that the people in those 
societies believe that the existence of courts is 
important to the social order. On the other hand, 
we would not deny that attitudes of efficacy, trust, 
and diffuse support of governmental institutions, 
including courts, may be based on citizen miscon- 
ceptions about themselves and their relationship 
to government. There is little evidence that people 
can or do think abstractly enough about the 
courts to link them to the maintenance of social 
order. But they may have sufficiently positive 
feelings about judicial institutions to support a 
general sense of satisfaction, otherwise derived, 
which may result in quiescence. 

In closing, it is important to note that stability 
is only one of several dimensions on which to 
measure the consequences of litigation and liti- 
giousness. Justice and social change are two ob- 
vious and important alternatives. A judicial sys- 
tem unable to provide more than the mere sym- 
bols of justice is unlikely to be regarded as an 
attractive dispute-resolution forum by potential 
litigants. Indeed the importance of the courts as 
one type of adjudicative institution. ultimately 

Stewart Macaulay and Elaine Walster, “Legal 
Structures and Restoring Equity," Journal of Social 


Issues, 27, No. 2 (1971), 173-188. 
s Becker, p. 113. 
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«sts on their ability to make just decisions. But, 
1 addition, courts must provide a general exam- 
le of how to reach just decisions and of how 

«easoning and sound judgment can help solve so- 
ial problems. A system which does not set an 
xample of how just decisions are reached, and of 

«what is just, ought not to be regarded as successful 
wen if political quiescence and social stability are 

-«chieved. The legal process will be effective in re- 

solving disputes only if it promises and performs 
n accord with distinctively "legal" values. °° 

Very much related to the concern for justice is 

«he achievement of progressive social change; 
often the two are equated. No one would argue 

«with the proposition that to remain viable and 

«dynamic, a legal system must reflect major changes 

E a society. But how much can one expect of the 
aw, and litigation, in positively promoting such 
change—leading a society instead of following it? 
Litigation, often at the constitutional level, has 
played such an important role in promoting equal- 
ity and due-process norms in the United States in 
recent years that inevitably a set of exaggerated 
expectations has developed. Resolution of conflict 
will always be part of tbe dynamic of change. But 
we must be wary, as Trubek and Galanter remind 
us, of the fallacy of defining legal reality to con- 
form to our moral aspirations. The Liberal- 
Legalist paradigm, as they define it, manifests a 


® This line of argument was suggested to us by 
Hadley Arkes. We are not advocating a return to 
"juridical authority" in the same sense in which 
Theodore Lowi uses the term. Lowi, The End of 
Liberalism (New York: Norton, 1969), chapter 10. 
For a good expression of the contrary view, that 
legalization is the sign of a collapsing social order 
and not the means of its rejuvenation, see Sanford 
Levinson, "The Rediscovery of Law," Soundings 
(Fall, 1974), pp. 318-337, esp. p. 333. 
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“pervasive belief in the ultimate efficacy of legal 
rules as instruments of social change.’ Yet the 
observed discrepancy between the policy outputs 
of litigation—rules—and the problems of imple- 
mentation suggest considerable caution in judging 
the role of litigation primarily by this standard. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, we have tried to assess the role of 
courts and other adjudicative institutions in the 
definition, interpretation, and management of 
conflict. We have suggested that such an assess- 
ment can be carried out both by comparing courts 
with other governmental institutions and by com- 
paring courts with institutions performing similar 
functions in other parts of society; and we have 
presented the second type of comparison. We 
have also suggested that to understand the opera- 
tion of courts and other adjudicative institutions, 
we must understand the process through which 
they are mobilized and involved in conflict resolu- 
tion. Finally, we have argued that this process of 
mobilization and the more specific process 
through which courts become involved in defining, 
interpreting and managing conflict will have im- 
portant consequences for the political system. In 
most cases, we have not had the data necessary to 
test the relationships we suggest or the arguments 
we present. We hope that our observations will 
provide at least an initial guide to verification and 
further theory construction. ` 


10 David T. Trubek and Marc Galanter, “Scholars 
in Self-Estrangement: Some Reflection on the Crisis 
in Law and Development Studies in the United 
States,” 1975 Wisconsin Law Review, 1062-1102. See 
also Robert Booth Fowler and Joel B. Grossman, 
"Law, Liberalism and Social Change: A Preface," 
American Politics Quarterly, 2 (July, 1974), 276-312; 
and Handler, "Social Reform Groups." 
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Introduction 


There can be little doubt that the sophisticated 
electorates postulated by some of the more en- 
thusiastic democratic theorists do not exist, even 
in the best educated modern societies. Whatever 
else students of public opinion find unsettled, 
agreement is widespread that citizens have, at 
most, a general grasp of political issues without 
having well-developed opinions on every question 
of public policy. Indeed, no public opinion sur- 
veys are necessary to establish the point. The sheer 
volume of business in a large nation makes it im- 
possible for even the most studious voter to fol- 
low more than a fraction of it. 

Of course, a theory of representative democ- 
racy need not require citizen opinions on every 
issue. Representatives usually are not expected to 
be mere administrative conveniences, meekly re- 
flecting their constituents’ preferences on every 
bill and thereby saving the polity the expense of 
continuing referenda. Rather, theories of repre- 
sentation typically attempt to treat politicians as 
specialists in governmental affairs, thereby saving 
the ordinary man for other tasks.? What is re- 
quired of citizens is only enough sophistication to 
choose their representatives. In turn, this requires 
that the voters implicitly make use of at least some 
broad notions of public policy, lest they be unable 
to judge the various candidates for their vote.? 

The general direction of public opinion research 
has been to assert that even these minimal orien- 


*I would like to express my thanks to John 
Aldrich, Lloyd  Etheredge, Richard Katz, Gerald 
Kramer, David Mayhew, Richard Niemi, Douglas Rae, 
and Charles Whitmore for helpful comments on 
earlier drafts. Remaining errors are, of course, the 
responsibility of the author, The data used were 
collected by the Survey Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and made available through the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. 
Neither body is responsible for the analysis and in- 
terpretation presented here. 

‘For detailed arguments on this point, see Robert 
A. Dahl, After the Revolution? (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1970), pp. 40-56; and Bertrand de 
Jouvenal, “The Chairman's Problem," American 
Political Science Review, 55 (June, 1961), 368-72. 

2A helpful discussion of the many versions of 


“representation” is Hanna Pitkin, The Concept of 


Representation (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1967), 

*Even a constituent choosing a legislator in the 
Burkean tradition requires some political opinions, lest 
he have no means of evaluating the candidate's politi- 
cal judgment. 


tations toward the polity are lacking. In particu» 
lar, the public opinion surveys reported by th 
University of Michigan Survey Research Cente 
(SRC) have powerfully supported the bleake; 
views of voter sophistication.* While the SRC ha: 
amassed varying evidence about the conceptua 
skills of voters, the predominant impression thes 
studies yield is that the average citizen has littl 
understanding of political matters. Voters are 
said to be little influenced by “ideology,” to castm 
their votes with far more regard to their party 
identification than to the issues in a campaign,” 
and often to be ignorant of even the names of the 
candidates for Congress in their district." Need- 
less to say, the impact of these conclusions one 
democratic theory is enormously destructive. 

In fact, an even more fundamental charge has 
been lodged against the mass public. Criticisms 
like those just mentioned make the case that 
voters' preferences on public policy matters are 
unsophisticated or poorly organized, or that they 
are without influence in the voting decision. 
Serious as these allegations are, they stop short of 
claiming that voters have no policy views what- 
ever. This last charge—that the typical citizen's 
political thoughts appear ill focused simply be- 
cause he lacks an image of the world—is far more 
disturbing than the others. For it is one thing to 
argue that voters have difficulty connecting their 
preferences to particular candidates and particu- 
lar schools of thought, quite another to claim that 
the preferences are absent from the beginning. 
Yet, just this claim has been made, notably in the 


*See especially Angus Campbell et al, The Voter 
Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954); Angus 
Campbell et zl, The American Voter (New York: 
Wiley, 1960); Angus Campbell et al, Elections and 
the Political Order (New York: Wiley, 1966); Philip 
E. Converse et al., “Electoral Myth and Reality: The 
1964 Election," American Political Science Review, 
59 (June, 1965), 321-36, 

* Campbell ei al, The American Voter, pp. 227-34, 

* Campbell et al, The American Voter, ch. 5. A 
comprehensive review of related literature is Peter B. 
Natchez, "Images of Voting: The Social Psycholo- 
gists,” Public Policy, 18 (Summer, 1970), 553-88. 
Analyses of voting that give less weight to party 
identification include David E. RePass, "Issue Salience 
and Party Choice,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 65 (Juns, 1971), 389-400; and Richard W. 
Boyd, “Popular Control of Public Policy: A Normal 
Vote Analysis of the 1968 Election,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 429-49. 

"Donald Stokes and Warren Miller, “Party Gov- 
ernment and Saliency of Congress,” in Campbell et al., 
Elections and the Political Order, p. 204. 
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-vell-known treatment of belief systems in mass 
yublics by Philip Converse.* 

Converse presents data indicating that the rank- 
order correlation between what a typical Ameri- 
san thinks about a political issue this year and 
what he will believe two years hence is quite low— 
30 to .40 on questions of foreign aid, isolationism, 
ind federally guaranteed employment, for exam- 

le. This seems to mean that there is little con- 
Eoi in most voters’ thinking. The correlations 
weimprove somewhat for racial issues and, more 
«dramatically, for party identification. Converse 
argues that the high correlations for party ID 
‘show that consistency is possible for mass man; it 
simply does not occur for broad policy issues, 
since most voters find them meaningless and give 

a random response. 

Similarly, Converse showed that the correlation 
between pairs of different attitudes at the same 
time was low, usually lower than the correlation 
over time for either one of them. À voter who 
believed in federally guaranteed jobs, for exam- 
ple, was only a little more likely than a voter who 
opposed them to favor government intervention 
in the housing and electricity markets, in spite of 
the common intellectual issues seemingly in- 
volved. Similar results have appeared in several 
other studies.? 

The implication of both these findings, Con- 
verse argues, is that even relatively central and 
permanent issues of American political life have 
no meaning for the voters, that tbe issues in- 
volved do not form a part of voters' conceptual 
framework. Hence, for a large part of the popula- 
tion, the answers are essentially random. No real 
attitudes exist. 

Some resistance to these conclusions has de- 
veloped. Unfortunately, little empirical evidence 


5 Philip Converse, "The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics,” Ideology and Discontent, ed. David 
E. Apter (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 206- 
61. See also Philip E. Converse, “Attitudes and 
Non-Attitudes: Continuation of a Dialogue,” The 
Quantitative Analysis of Social Problems, ed. Edward 
R. Tufte (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 
1970), pp. 168-89. 

"Robert Axelrod, “The Structure of Public Opin- 
ion on Policy Issues,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 31 
(Spring, 1967), 51-60; Edward C. Dreyer, “Change 
and Stability in Party Identification,” Journal of Poli- 
tics, 35 (August, 1973), 712-22; and Donald D. Sear- 
ing et al, “The Structuring Principle: Political So- 
cialization and ` Belief Systems,” American Political 
Science Review, 67 (June, 1973), 415-32. See also 
Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics," American Political Science Re- 
view, 58 (June, 1964), 361-82. For contrary views 
on related matters, see Norman R. Luttbeg, “The 
Structure of Beliefs among Leaders and the Public,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Fall, 1968), 398-409; 
and Gerald M. Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity: 
Issues and American Voters, 1956-1968," American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 415-28. 
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has been developed to aid Converse’s opponents, 
and most of the resistance has been confined to 
reinterpretation of his pessimistic results, with an 
attempt made to explain the findings on other 
grounds. ‘Thus one occasionally hears the argu- 
ment that Converse’s low over-time correlation 
coefficients on political attitudes should not sur- 
prise us, since the phenomenon of attitude change 
is common enough. Those familiar, however, with 
just how weak a relation is represented by a corre- 
lation of .30 or .40 will not find the argument very 
persuasive. Citizens undergoing such erratic atti- 
tude change over a two-year interval will in- 
evitably be suspected of having little real concern 
with the issues involved. 

Among the few empirical re-examinations of 
Converse’s findings, perhaps the best is Brown’s 
attempt to demonstrate that voters exhibit con- 
siderable over-time attitude stability.!° Thirty-six 
subjects, half designated “political articulates” 
and half “political inarticulates" (on the basis of 
subjective evaluations by the experimenters), were 
each given forty-eight general political statements 
(e.g., “Just because a man is a human being 
doesn’t make him smart enough to vote"). The 
subjects were then asked to place these statements 
on a scale of —5 to 4-5 indicating their degree of 
agreement. Two to six weeks later, the operation 
was repeated. The placing of the statements typi- 
cally correlated at .60 to .90 over the time interval, 
and there seemed to be no major differences be- 
tween articulates and inarticulates in the strength 
of the correlations. 

Brown's results are intriguing, but not entirely 
persuasive. One difficulty is that the brief interval 
between surveys in his study may have allowed 
respondents to remember their previous answers. 
If so, the correlations would be biased upward. 
Furthermore, even if no memory effect occurs, 
respondents might well exhibit only a little insta- 
bility over a short interval. A six-week period, 
after all, isless than one-seventeenth of Converse's 
two-year interval, and it is perhaps not surprising 
that attitude stability is greater in the shorter 
period. This difference in the time interval be- 


1 Steven R. Brown, “Consistency and the Per- 
sistence of Ideology: Some Experimental Results," 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 (Spring, 1970), 60-68. 
Since this article was written, John C. Pierce and 
Douglas D. Rose have published “Nonattitudes and 
American Public Opinion: The Examination of a 
Thesis," American Political Science Review, 68 (June, 
1974), 626-49, which is also an interesting re- 
examination of Converse's findings. Its idiosyncratic 
statistical methods and restrictive assumptions, how- 
ever, make possible several different interpretations of 
some of its key results, not all of them favorable 
to the authors’ thesis. Many of these difficulties are 
pointed out by Converse in his powerful reply, pp. 
650-60, in the same issue. (See also tbe rejoinder 
by Rose and Pierce, pp. 661-66.) 
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tween surveys, along with other differences in 
methodology and sampling techniques, makes it 
difficult to compare Converse’s and Brown’s 
results. 

In addition, Converse’s survey questions con- 
cern national public policy issues, while Brown’s 
deal with very general attitudes toward politics 
and political actors. Thus one might believe 
Brown’s results and yet remain uncertain about 
citizens’ abilities to cope with even the broadest 
dimensions of policy in a political campaign. 
Some such ability seems essential to informed 
voting decisions. It is difficult to choose among 
American politicians on the basis of the attitudes 
Brown measures—beliefs about universal suffrage 
or the fundamental equality of all men. 

If, therefore, Converse's argument can be es- 
caped neither by denying the necessity of public 
knowledge of policy questions nor by claiming 
that his respondents exhibit only moderate 
amounts of attitude change, then his conclusions 
seem to remain as disturbing as ever. Democratic 
theory loses its starting point—public opinion on 
policy matters. 


Individual Choice Behavior 


A possible escape route remains. Psychologists 
studying the theory of individual choice have 
formulated models of human decisions that allow 
further analysis of Converse's data. These models 
usually insist that human choice is stochastic, that 
is, probabilistic. Given a variety of decision situ- 
ations, each with apparently the same evidence 
and circumstances, individuals will nevertheless 
not make identical choices in all of them. Rather, 
alternative choices are made with varying proba- 
bilities. One may regard this phenomenon as an 
inherent characteristic of human choice or as a 
failure of the experimenter to recognize all the 
factors that determine choice: the experimental 
outcome is the same. People do not have a single 
preference in most decision situations.” 

Applied to the analysis of survey questions, this 
conclusion of the individual choice studies means 
that citizens will make responses probabilistically. 
This latter conclusion is not fruitful, however, 
until two sources of probabilistic choice are dis- 
entangled: the variation that is due to the objects 
of choice and the variation that is due to the 
chooser himself. In a series of experiments in 


1 Two useful reviews of the individual choice litera- 
ture that discuss stochastic choice and the evidence 
for it are Ward Edwards, “The Theory of Decision 
Making,” Psychological Bulletin, 51 (1954), 380-417, 
and Ward Edwards, “Behavioral Decision Theory,” 
Annual Review of Psychology, 12 (1961), 473-98. 
Both are reprinted in Decision Making, ed. Ward Ed- 
wards and Amos Tversky (Baltimore: Penguin, 1967), 
which also includes other discussions of the same 
topic. 
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which subjects were asked to choose among color 
of grey, Coombs! demonstrated (1) that subject 
evaluated any given shade of grey differently a» 
one time point than at another—variation owin, 
to objects of choice—and (2) that their own most 
preferred shades also varied from one time perio» 
to another—variation owing to the subjects them 
selves. Subjects were thus somewhat unclea 
about the choices available to them and abou 
their own preferences. 

Schematically, a subject's most-preferred shade 
may be thought of as a point along a continuum 
of “greyness,” and the other available shades (a: 
perceived by him) may be arrayed as points to it: 
left and right along the same line. The implicatione 
of Coombs's study is that both the preferred point 
and the others may vary somewhat around their 
mean position for the subject. In a given choice, a 
subject may be thought of as drawing his most 
preferred point from the distribution around his 
central preferred point and likewise drawing the 
perceived relative positions of the other points 
from their own distributions. A model of this sort 
explains choice much better than versions which 
take either preferences or objects of choice as 
fixed. (See Figure 1.) 

Jf the results of this study were applied to sur- 
vey questions, one might expect that the re- 
spondent's genuine opinion about, say, foreign 
aid would be, not a single point, but rather a dis- 
tribution of points around some central position. 
Respondents would be assumed not always to 
“know their own mind." Similarly, the objects of 
choice, both the questions and the response cate- 
gories ("strongly agree," “agree,” and so on) 
would also be distributions around central points. 
That is, survey questions would be treated as 
vague: respondents will not always respond the 
same way to the same question even if their atti- 
tudes remain unchanged. A subject may say 
"strongly agree" one time and “agree” the next, 
simply because of the ambiguity of the question 
asked or because he is uncertain how strong is 
“strongly.” 

Hence, if one were to compare a citizen’s re- 
sponses at any two time periods, one would expect 
something less than perfect correlation. The size 
of the correlation would depend on how vague the 
questions and response categories are (variation 
owing to the objects of choice) and on how un- 
stable the respondent’s views are (variation owing 
to the subject). 

This distinction is important because the nor- 
mative implications of the two kinds of variability 
are rather different. The subject’s changing posi- 


"C. H. Coombs, A Theory of Data (New York: 
Wiley, 1964), pp. 106-18. Reprinted in Edwards and 
Tversky, pp. 319-333. 
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Figure 1. Probability distributions of subject's most-preferred shade of grey and of his perceptions 
of the shades available for choice 


tion presumably represents the sort of variation 
Converse had in mind. It measures instability of 
viewpoint. On the other hand, the variation in the 
questions themselves might conveniently be called 
“measurement error," since it refers to the inac- 
curacy with which the underlying attitude is re- 
flected by the survey instrument. If survey ques- 
tions are vague, then even perfectly stable re- 
spondents will appear to be inconsistent. The 
variation in their responses, therefore, represents 
errors of observation by the researchers. It is clear 
that this latter sort of variability is much less 
serious for democratic theory: it reflects a flaw in 
the survey research method rather than in the 
responses of subjects. 

Converse does not distinguish between these 
two sources of variability in voters' responses. In 
his analysis, both kinds of variability are attrib- 
uted to subjects' changing positions. The result 
is an underestimate of voters’ attitudinal stability. 

The immediate question, of course, is just how 
much bias Converse’s analysis introduces. A sta- 
tistical model is now put forward which allows an 
estimate of the stability of voters’ responses, un- 
contaminated by measurement error. 


A Model of the Survey Response 


Consider the case of a voter whose opinion 
never changes. This voter may appear to change 
his views because of the effect of measurement 
error, but in fact his views remain constant. Now 
if three interviews are taken with this voter at two- 
year intervals, as was done with Converse’s re- 
spondents, we expect his views at time 1 and time 
3 to correlate as well as those at time 2 and time 3. 
If measurement errors obey the usual assumptions 
(see below), then since all three time periods ex- 
hibit the same opinion, there is no reason to think 
that any two will correlate better than any other 
two. 

By contrast, consider a respondent whose 
opinions do change but whose responses are ob- 
served without error. All observed variation in his 
views represents genuine opinion change. Suppose 
for a moment that these changes are essentially 
random shocks: knowing how a voter changed his 
views between times 1 and 2 provides no informa- 
tion about how he will change between times 2 


and 3. He undergoes a series of random opinion 
changes. For such an individual, clearly, it will be 
easier to predict his views at time 3 from time 2 
rather than from time 1, simply because one has 
more up-to-date information at time 2. The voter 
has had less time to move away. For such a re- 
spondent, opinions at the three time periods will 
not be equally correlated. Correlations between 
adjacent time periods should be higher than that 
between times 1 and 3. In fact, given the correla- 
tions between periods 1 and 2 and between 2 and 
3, we can predict under these assumptions pre- 
cisely what the correlation between periods 1 and 
3 should be. 

In summary, when a voter is stable in his views 
and all observed variability is measurement error, 
correlations will be equal across time periods. At 
the other extreme, when a voter is unstable and 
there is no measurement error, correlations should 
become smaller at a predictable rate as time 
periods become more distant from each other. By 
observing where the data fall between these polar 
cases, the model estimates the measurement error 
in each survey question. 

The most important assumption in this model 
is that opinion changes are random. It is this as- 
sumption that makes possible the statistical anal- 
ysis reported below. One would expect in general, 
however, that opinion change for most respon- 
dents is not random. Instead, if a voter becomes 
more conservative over the first time period, it 
seems more probable than not that he will con- 
tinue to do so in the next period. In other lan- 
Buage, we expect on the average a positive asso- 
ciation between opinion changes in adjacent time 
intervals. It is shown below that ignoring this 
possible positive association biases the model in 
Converse's direction—toward estimates of less 
measurement error and more respondent variabil- 
ity. As a first approach, therefore, the simpler 
assumption of random opinion change was made. 

By the nature of the assumptions, all sources of 
observation error are implicitly counted as “mea- 
surement error." For example, the model postu- 
lates interval-level data, though our measure- 
ments are only ordinal. Hence observation error 
includes not only that from the nature of the ques- 
tions themselves, discussed in the text, but also the 
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information lost by having only ordinal categories 
instead of the (postulated) interval scale. Also in- 
cluded as measurement error are those errors that 
are due to clerical mistakes in coding responses 
and the biases due to differences in the personal 
styles of interviewers." In short, any observa- 
tional errors which meet the assumptions about 
“measurement error” set out in the model will be 
included. By far the largest part of the error, how- 
ever, is expected to be due to the vagueness of the 
questions. 

More formally, denote by p; the voter’s actual 
opinion at time ¢ and by x, the observed opinion 
at time 7. Then define u, the change in the voter’s 
actual opinion from time ż to ¢+1, and e, the 
error of observation at time z, as follows: 


Defs. Ug = pua e Pe 


€1 = X1 — fi 


(1) 


In particular, since Converse’s study employs 
three time periods, we have from (1) and (2) for 
each voter: 


= pte (3) 
X = pe + e: = prt Uy + ez (4) 
xa = pa + es = pı Hur +H uzte, (5) 


We make the usual assumptions about measure- 
ment errors, that they have an expectation of zero 
and are uncorrelated with each other and with 
the variable of interest, actual opinion. We also 
assume that error variance is constant across time 
periods, i.e., that the vagueness of each question 
is a constant. 


Assumption Set 1: 


E(ej) = 0 (all £) (6) 
Elere) = 0 (all t, s, 1 Æ s) (7) 
E( pie) = 0 (all 4, s) (8) 

Ele) — o. — (alli) (9) 


Finally, it is assumed that an individual's 
opinion changes are independent of each other. 


Assumption Set 2: 
E(t) = E(u)E(w) (allt, s, t= s) (10) 


We now observe the following: 
from (1) and (8): 


7? For examples of the detection of interviewer bias, 
see Michael J. Shapiro, "Discovering Interviewer Bias 
in Open-Ended Survey Responses," and W. Andrew 
Collins, "Interviewers' Verbal Idiosyncrasies as a 
Source of Bias," both in Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 
(Fall, 1970), 412-15 and 416—2, respectively. 
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E(eu,) = 0 (all £, s) (11) 
from (3)-(6): 
E(z;— x) = E(u) (12) 
E(x; — %2) = E(u) (13) 
from (3)-(5), (7), (9), (11): 
E(x. — z) = Elu, + e — e) 
= E(u) + 20, (14) 
E(x; — PA = E(u, + e — es) 
= E(u) + 2e (18) 


E(x; — xj = E(us + u + ez — e 
= E(u) + E(u) 
+ SEG + 20, 
Finally, from (12)-(16), and using (10): 


(16) 


3{ E(x. — e) + Elas — 2) — Eles — m). 
+ 2E(z; — zi) E(xs — x2)} 

3 Elu) + 2e; + Elm) + 2e; 

— lay — Blas) 

— 2E(1tt2) — 2o, + 2E(u)) E(u) } 

2 


= e. 


(17) 


In (17), the expression on the left before the 
first equality sign involves only expected values of 
the observed responses and may be estimated 
from the data. The result will be a consistent! 
estimate of the quantity on the right after the last 
equality sign, namely, the amount of measurement 
error variance in the survey question, o2. 


"i Estimates obtained from the model, given the as- 
sumptions, meet the conditions required for con- 
sistency, ie. asymptotic convergence in probability to 
the true values. See P. J. Dhrymes, Econometrics 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1970), pp. 112-13. 
Two violations of the assumptions seem probable. 
First, the fixed number of ordinal categories insures 
that the extreme opinions will always be observed 
with measuremert error toward the center of the scale: 
a respondent with the true opinion, "strongly agree," 
can be observed erroneously only by recording him as 
lower in agreement than he is. The reverse is true 
of those with opinion, "strongly disagree." Hence a 
negative correlation between opinion and observa- 
lion error exists. With five categories available for 
the policy questions, however, and seven for party 
ID, this error is likely to be slight. In fact, tests 
were run in which the response categories for these 
questions were collapsed to three, which should have 
exacerbated the problem. Instead, the final results of 
applying the model were virtually identical. 

Second, because respondents with extreme opinions 
have measurement errors in only a single direction, 
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Note that if Assumption Set 2 is incorrect, and 
«ve omit it, the sole change will occur in the last 
4ine of (17), which will then read: 


de — E(ujus) + E(u) E(u). (18) 


malf, as argued above, u and us are probably posi- 

mmively correlated assuming they are correlated at 

«all, then in (18), E(uus) > E(m)E(u), and therefore 
the expression in (18) will be less than c?. Hence if 
we mistakenly believe that Assumption Set 2 is 
true and take (18) as an estimate of o?, the result 
will be an underestimate of o?. As noted above, 
this is an error in Converse's favor: it estimates 
less measurement error than is actually the case 
(and hence more respondent variability). 

It is possible to replace the postulate in As- 
sumption Set 2 with one of several other assump- 
tions. Two otber particular postulates were tried 
in its place. The first stipulated that u and u: were 
independent with pi controlled: r,,,,.5,—0. Ver- 
bally, this postulate means that although opinion 
change between times 1 and 2 may be correlated 
with the change between times 2 and 3, the rela- 
tion is due solely to differences in respondents' 
original positions at time 1. Liberals may change 
their views in one way and conservatives in 
another, but within each group, opinion change 
consists of random shocks. 

The second postulate tried was that p; and us 
were independent with u, controlled: rpjwo-u,=0. 
This assumption means that liberals and con- 
servatives may change their views differently in 
the first time interval, but if the direction of this 
first change is allowed for, then there will be no 
relationship between liberalism/conservatism and 
opinion change in the second time interval.!5 





the amount of possible error depends on the distri- 
bution of voters' opinions. Hence the assumption in 
the model of constant error variance implicitly as- 
sumes constant voter distributions. Distributions at 
the three different time periods, however, were so 
nearly similar for all questions that this difficulty was 
ignored. I am indebted to John Aldrich for bring- 
ing the latter point to my attention. 

5]t is not possible to assume that p, and u, are 
independent without u, controlled, though that is a 
more obvious assumption. Results (3)-(9) may be 
used to show that 


E(xoi) — EQux) = E(pau) and 
EQ) EQ — x) = E(p) E(u). 


Strict independence of p, and u, requires E(p,u,) = 
E(p,)E(u,) and therefore also E(x,x,) — E(x.x,) = 
E(x)E(x,— x2). Inspection of the data showed this 
to be consistently false, but even if it had been true, 
the fact that the value of E(p,u) can be derived 
from (3)-(9) means that the new assumption adds 
nothing to the model. Statistically speaking, E(p,u.) 
is "identified" without Assumption Set 2 or any of its 
substitutes. 
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When the first of these substitute assumptions 
was tried in place of Assumption Set 2, the result 
was estimates of o? that were within 1 per cent of 
those obtained under Assumption Set 2 for seven 
of the ten attitudes under study, and within 2 per 
cent for nine of ten. The tenth, the issue of keeping 
American soldiers overseas, differed by 5.4 per 
cent, indicating more measurement error than 
under Assumption Set 2. Under the second of the 
substitute assumptions, it was often impossible to 
Obtain any results: given the data, the model was 
self-contradictory in four of ten cases. When 
estimates of o? were obtained, they typically devi- 
ated from those obtained under Assumption Set 1 
by 5-15 per cent and were not consistently higher 
or lower. In short, neither alternate assumption 
dramatically altered or improved upon the esti- 
mates from the simpler Assumption Set 2. All re- 
sults reported here are therefore based upon the 
original assumption. 

If Assumption Set 2 is provisionally accepted, . 
then the conclusion in (17) allows us to correct 
Converse's over-time correlation coefficients for 
attenuation due to measurement error. The ap- 
proach parallels that used in psychological test 
theory.!* First, the reliability of a measurement is 
defined, as usual, as the squared correlation be- 
tween the observed and true scores or, equiva- 
lently, as the correlation between two observed 
scores taken at different times when true scores 
are unchanged. In either case, reliability at time f, 
denoted rj, has the following interpretation: 


' variance of true scores 





Fu 
total observed variance 


variance of true scores 





variance of true scores 
+ error variance 


1€ See, for example, Frederick M. Lord and Melvin 
R. Novick, Statistical Theories of Mental Test Scores 
(Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 1968). The 
approach set out in the text also bears a resemblance 
to that developed in David E. Wiley and James A. 
Wiley, “The Estimation of Measurement Error in 
Panel Data," in Causal Models in the Social Sci- 
ences, ed. H. M. Blalock (Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 
1971), pp. 364—74. The models were developed in- 
dependently, however, and for different purposes; the 
Wileys have ratio scale data and their results depend 
on the existence of a meaningful zero point, while 
we have ordinal or interval level information only. 
The assumptions and computations involved are 
therefore somewhat different. The Wileys' article is 
also important for its statistical critique of David R. 
Heise, "Separating Reliability and Stability in Test- 
Retest Correlation," American Sociological Review, 
34 (February, 1969), 93-101, which is reprinted in 
the Blalock volume, pp. 348-63. 
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Thus the reliability of a measure is simply the per 
cent of its variance that is not errors of observa- 
tion. 

In psychological testing, reliabilities are typi- 
cally obtained by correlating the two halves of a 
test or by correlating the performance of subjects 
with themselves when they are retested a short 
while after taking the test the first time. Neither 
method is available here: we are dealing with 
single questions only, and with time periods of 
two years, during which some genuine opinion 
change may be expected to occur. Instead, re- 
liabilities must be derived from the evidence at 
hand. Taking note of the definition of r;, as ap- 
plied to the model set out above, we have: 


E var (pi) | var (xj) — E. . (19) 
var (aj) var (x1) 





This last expression may be estimated from the 
data, using (17). 

Given an observed correlation, ris, between two 
measures, ¢ and s, along with their reliabilities, ri 
and r,s test theory may be used to find the value 
the correlation would take on in the absence of 
measurement error. Call this "corrected correla- 
tion" rž. Then as usual: 


2 
*2 Tus 
fis = 





(20) 


Titles 


Thus, Converse’s correlation coefficients can be 
corrected to allow for the presence of measure- 
ment error arising from the vagueness of the 
questions. 

In addition to Converse’s survey questions, one 
other item from the same panel study is included 
in the results presented below. The question con- 
cerned frequency of church attendance. We have 
strong expectations about the actual stability of 
the attitudes measured by such a question, and 
therefore it may be used as a test of the model. We 
expect that most people’s church attendance is 
quite stable and that therefore true over-time 
correlation coefficients for church attendance are 
very high. In fact, however, the observed correla- 
tions are relatively modest—between .60 and .70. 
Such correlations mean that less than half the 
variance is “explained” by previous behavior, a 
result for this question that seems implausible. 

One is led to suspect that the correlations for 
. this question are depressed by measurement error, 
i.e., by the ambiguity of the question. Indeed, 
while the question about church attendance is 
straightforward enough, its response categories 
are far from precise—‘‘regularly,” “often,” “‘sel- 
dom,” and "never." If the model postulated 
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above is accurate, therefore, we expect it to er 
counter a good deal of measurement error on th: 
question. Furthermore, corrected correlation cc 
efficients should be quite high. Success with th 
test question should suggest that the results ot 
tained for Converse's original survey question 
are accurate. 


Estimation 


The outcome of the application of the model te 
Converse's items and the test question may b 
seen in Table 1. For reasons that will become ap» 
parent below, 382 individuals for whom certaiw 
items of background data were unavailable wer. 
dropped from the study. The remaining grou] 
defines the “total sample" used here, 1132 re 
spondents. All correlations for each issue were 
based on that part of the sample having ar 
opinion on the issue in all three time periods. The 
correlations are Pearson r’s based on coding re 
sponses on a scale of 1 to 5 for the five responses 
“strongly agree,” “agree,” “it depends, not sure,” 
“disagree,” “strongly disagree.” 

Similar actions were taken for the party identifi- 
cation and church attendance variables, which. 
have seven and four response categories, respec- 
tively. The correlation coefficients are Pearson 
product-moment coefficients, rather than Con- 
verse's tau-b’s since the tau-b does not lend itself 
to the sort of analysis undertaken in the text. The 
Pearson r's were computed by treating the vari- 
ables as interval-level measures. Such an approach 
is not unreasonable in cases like these. 

The variables being correlated are not normally 
distributed, hence the distributions of the correla- 
tion coefficients in the text are unknown. Co- 
efficients from different questions therefore can- 
not necessarily be meaningfully compared, since 
the underlying distributions of opinions may dif- 


fer. Coefficients are best interpreted as referring 


strictly to the percentage of variance of one vari- 
able linearly explained by the other. That interpre- 
tation is sufficient to the substantive points being 
made. 

It would be preferable to cast the entire debate 
over attitudinal stability in terms of regression 
coefficients rather than correlations, which would 
eliminate the problems of the preceding para- 
graph. Tradition is in the opposite direction, how- 
ever, and in any case, the variance of each attitude 
is so stable across time periods that regression and 
correlation coefficients are virtually identical. 


T See Robert P. Abelson and John W. Tukey, 
"Efficient Conversion of Non-Metric Information into 
Metric Information," in Tufte, ed., The Quantitative 
Analysis of Social Problems, pp. 407-17. For exact 
statements of the attitude questions, see Converse, 
“The Nature of Belief’ Systems in Mass Publics,” 
footnote 21. 
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Table 1. Pearson Correlations (r) Between Attitudes in Converse's Panel Study, Time Periods 1, 2, 3° 











Observed r’s Corrected r’s Reliabilities 
Attitude 1-2 2-3 1-3 1-2 2-3 1-3 1 2 3 

Federal Assistance to Negroes — .51 51 .49 .95 .98 .93 .55 -52 51 
(N=712, o2 —0.966) 

School Integration .45 :55 .42 .80 .96 .76 .54 .57 57 
(N=730, o2 = 1.430) 

Isolationism .37 .46 .35 .79 .96 .74 .46 .49 .48 
(N — 761, 02=1.160) $ 

Foreign Aid .32 .44 .31 .72 .99 71 44 .44 .44 
(N «676, o2—1.120) 

Maintain Army Overseas .31 .37 .25 .63 .81 .49 95 .44 .47 
(N — 630, o2=0.781) 

Federal Aid to Education .48 .45 .43 1.00 .85 .88 .44 .52 .55 
(N « 784, 021.050) 

Guaranteed Jobs .46 .47 .42 .94 .96 .89 .48 .51 47 
(N=772, 02=1.316) 

Government Intervention in : 

Housing & Electricity 37 .37 .37 .97 .98 .94 .39 .37 .39 

(N= 546, 02 1.567) 

Party Identification .82 .86 .80 .94 .97 .91 .88 .88 .88 
(N 986, 010.567) 

Church Attendance .70 .64 .60 .94 .84 .79 .75 .74 .78 


(N 989, 02 —0.244) 





3 Total N — 1132. The total sample was defined as those individuals in the panel study for whom certain back- 
ground data were available (see text). Correlations for each attitude were based on the percentage of the sample 


having an opinion in all three time periods. 


(Note, however, that this identity will not hold for 
Table 5.) 

In the case of the federal aid to education ques- 
tion, the initial estimate of o? resulted in a cor- 
rected correlation coefficient between time periods 
one and two of 1.057. Ordinary statistical vari- 
ability seems the most likely cause of the misesti- 
mate, but the assumptions of the model may be 
inappropriate to this question as well. In any 
event, the estimate of e; was then constrained so 
that no corrected coefficient exceeded 1.00 and o? 
was adjusted downward by 4.7%. It is the results 
from the latter estimate which appear in the text. 
This adjustment, which has disturbed several 
readers, is the standard approach to a common 
problem: by sheer chance, some near-zero positive 
quantities may have negative estimates if the sta- 
tistical procedure is not constrained to be positive. 
Such constraints are typically used, for example, 
when estimating multiple correlations corrected 
for the number of independent variables and in 
variance component estimation. Here the diffi- 
culty is with the variance of true opinion between 
times 1 and 2, which has a negative estimate. 
Forcing it to be zero produces the constrained 
estimate. 


Results 


As may be readily seen, the model gives a 
rather different picture of the mass public than 
does Converse's analysis. Here the problem with 


the weak original correlations is demonstrated to 
lie, not with the variability of respondents, but 
rather with the fuzziness of the questions and with 
other errors of measurement. Low reliability in 
the questions constitutes most of the variance.!? 
Interestingly, party ID is seen to have higher 
initial correlations more because of its greater in- 
telligibility as a question rather than because re- 
spondents are more stable with regard to it. 
Results for the test question are precisely as 
expected. The reliability of the church attendance 
measure is found to be rather low. Its corrected 
correlation coefficients are high, in accord with 
prior expectations. Thus, some confidence about 
the results for Converse's questions is justified. 
On each policy question, about two thirds of 
the respondents express an opinion at all three 
time periods, and only they were included in the 
sample for that question. Strictly speaking, the 
conclusions derived from the estimation proce- 


3 Interestingly, some recognition of the weakness of 
the questions appears in Converse himself: he notes 
in "The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics," 
footnote 21, that his questions had to be revised 
when presented to congressmen, since their simplistic 
wording made responses so difficult. The difference in 
survey questions put to congressmen and to the mass 
public reduces the impact of another of Converse's 
findings, that correlations among attitudes are higher 
for congressmen than for ordinary citizens, It is well 
known that small changes in the wording of survey 
questions can make a considerable difference in re- 
sponse patterns. 
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Table 2. Percentage of the Total Sample with No 
Opinion in any Time Period 








Federal Assistance to Negroes 6% 

School Integration 
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Federal Aid to Education 

Guaranteed Jobs 

Government Intervention in Housing and 
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Party Identification 
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dures apply only to them. However, it should not 
be thought respondents in the omitted third of the 
sample are entirely without opinions. A check of 
half-a-dozen attitude questions showed no con- 
sistent tendency for correlations between attitudes 
at different time periods to drop when respondents 
without an opinion at the other time period were 
added to the rest of the sample. In short, a re- 
spondent could describe himself as having no 
opinion at one of the time points and still give at 
the other two time periods responses that were 
far from random. Furthermore, only a handful of 
respondents were without an opinion at all three 
time periods. (See Table 2.) 

. Nevertheless, at this point the question may be 
raised: How is it possible that respondents find 
the questions so vague? Granted that none is very 
precise, yet the analysis indicates that the amount 
of ambiguity in voters’ minds is substantial. Might 
it not be that this "measurement error” is really a 
simple matter of not understanding the question? 
After all, the high over-time correlations above 


indicate that voters find the questions vague, ` 


nothing more. If simple policy questions remain 
terribly confusing to the respondents, then these 
citizens can hardly be said to be sophisticated. 

This argument appears to be strengthened when 
we examine the reliabilities of each of the atti- 
tudes measured. The questions about party identi- 
fication and church attendance are quite reliable, 
while the policy items are much less so. This might 
mean that voters do not understand the policy 
questions. 

The difficulty with this argument is that it pro- 
vides no evidence by which to choose between the 
competing explanations. One may observe indi- 
viduals having difficulty with questions and blame 
either the individuals or the questions. The usual 
criterion, however, for distinguishing between 
complexity and vagueness is the judgment of 
someone acquainted with the material. Applying 
that notion to the survey questions presumably 
means inquiring whether more sophisticated mem- 
bers of the electorate had noticeably less measure- 
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ment error in their responses than did other mem. 
bers of the citizenry. The model set out above 
must therefore be modified to allow for differen 
citizens’ having differing amounts of measurements 
error in their responses. If these differences are 
large, then "measurement error" probably means 
*failure to understand"; if small, then everyone 
finds the questions difficult, and the fault lies with= 
the questions themselves. 

Converse himself discusses a Markov chain 
model to estimate the attitudinal stability of 
various parts of his sample population, but be- 
cause he allows only for respondent variability 
and not for measurement error of any sort, he is 
soon reduced by the implications of the data from 
at least one survey question to the assertion that 
the entire population is divided into two groups— 
a small segment who are perfectly consistent in 
their responses and the remainder, who are per- 
fectly random. 

One way to avoid this rather unlikely conclu- 
sion would be to use the model set out above to 
estimate the measurement error for each of a num- 
ber of subgrcups in the population. Respondents 
could be divided on the basis of their education, 
their social class, or other background factors. 
Estimated measurement errors could then be 
compared, and a conclusion reached on that 
basis. 

A difficulty with this approach is that respon- 
dents can be divided into no more than a few 
groups before sample sizes become so small as to 
make the model's statistical estimates useless. This 
means that no estimates can be made of the joint 
effect of all background factors or of their sepa- 
rate independent effects, with other factors con- 
trolled. 

A better procedure is to use regression tech- 
niques. By making estimated measurement error 
the dependen: variable and the background fac- 
tors the independent variables, the impact of the 
background factors, taken individually and jointly, 
may be easily obtained. One may then examine 
the degree to which the better-off members of the 
electorate (the better-educated, more prosperous, 
etc.) have lower expected measurement errors. 

For each survey question, the following simple 
additive regression equation was estimated: 


Dependent Variable 
Respondent measurement error variance:!? 
2 2 2 
ei = M Elton — xu) + Exes — zw) 
2 
— E(xs; — xu) + 2E(a2 — 2) E(ya — 22). 


* This expression can be simplified a good deal for . 
computational purposes, but it is listed here as it 
appeared in the derivations from the model, where 
its form eased the exposition. 
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«where the subscript į refers to the respondent in 
question. (See (17).) Since we have just one ob- 
servation on each x1, Xz, and xs;, we must esti- 

mamate the expected value of any expression in- 
volving them by the one observation available. 
Thus F(xs;— xu)! = (xo;— xvi, and so forth. Note, 
Wilhowever, that we assume E(xo—x;) and E(x3— x2) 

‘to be the same for all respondents and estimate 
them from the entire sample. Without this as- 
sumption, the expression in brackets above re- 
quires subscripts in the last term, and in that case, 
the expression is identically zero. 


Independent Variables (taken from the 1958 
section of the SRC panel study): 


I. City dweller (scored 1 if inhabitant of city with 
population exceeding 100,000 or its suburbs, 0, 
otherwise). 

2. Southerner (scored 1 if living in South, 0, other- 
wise). 

3. Rural (scored 1 if respondent lives in place of 
under 10,000 population, 0, otherwise). 

4. Concern (a five-point scale recording the re- 
spondent’s expressed concern about who wins 
the 1958 congressional election—recoded so that 
higher values indicate more concern). 

5. Financial situation (a three-point scale for the 
respondent’s evaluation of his current financial 
situation—higher values are pessimistic). 

6. Interest in campaign (a three-point scale recording 
the respondent’s stated interest in the 1958 con- 
gressional campaigns—recoded so that higher 
values indicate more interest). 

7. Talked to others (Did the respondent talk to other 
people to influence their vote? Scored 3 if yes, 
1 if no). 

8. Male (scored 1 if male, 0 if female). 

9. Age (age in years). 

10. Education (the SRC's nine-point scale—higher 
values indicate more education). : 

11. Income (the SRC's ten-point scale—higher values 
indicate more income). 

12. Occupation (the SRC's nine-point scale—recoded 
so that higher values indicate higher occupational 
status). 


Since only a few respondents answered “don’t 
know" or "no answer" on the variables *'con- 
cern,” "financial situation," and "talked to 
others," such responses were recoded to the mid- 
point of their scale, to which they seemed to cor- 
respond. Similar answers for “interest in cam- 
paign" were recoded to the category indicating 
least interest for the same reasons. For all other 
variables, including the dependent variable in each 
regression, respondents with missing data were 
eliminated from the sample. 

This regression, when performed for each of 
the survey questions, yields quite modest multiple 

"] correlation coefficients. (See Table 2.) If we con- 
sider only the eight policv questions, for example, 
the multiple R ranges from 0.11 to 0.19. This 
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means that between 1 per cent and 4 per cent of 
the variance in respondents' estimated measure- 
ment errors is “accounted for” by differences in 
background factors. In addition, a total of seven 
regression coefficients of the ninety-six involved 
are significant at 0.05, which is just two more than 
would be expected by chance. If we simulta- 
neously test the significance of the entire set of 
variables for each question, the result is significant 
at the 0.05 level in just three of eight cases. Results 
like these are the traditional indications that our 
independent variables do not predict measure- 
ment error well at all: the concerned, interested, 
and well-educated respondents perceive virtually 
as much ambiguity in the policy questions as do 
the less involved. 

In fact, however, multiple A's and significance ` 
levels provide very little statistica] evidence for 
the hypothesis in question (or, indeed, for most 
social science hypotheses). We are concerned with 
whether the independent variables have a sizable 
impact on the dependent variables, that is, with 
whether the true regression coefficients are large 
enough to be consequential. Neither multiple 
correlations nor significance tests will answer that 
question.? The relevant statistics are instead the 
estimated regression coefficients and their stan- 
dard errors. 

Table 4 presents the full results of the regres- 
sion for the Foreign Aid policy question, which 
was chosen for display because it falls approxi- 
mately at the median in "predictability" using 
either multiple R or standard error of the residual 
as criterion. Two aspects of the results are appar- 
ent. First, those factors that one would expect to 
increase voter comprehension typically have co- 
efficients in the expected direction: taking an in- 
terest in the campaign, caring who wins, talking 
to others about it, higher education, income, and 
occupational status all act to reduce tbe perceived 
vagueness of this policy question. Similarly, ap- 
parently irrelevant variables like Southerner, City 


2 The problem is particularly acute here because 
the dependent variable in the regression equation is 
itself a statistical estimate and incorporates a cer- 
tain amount of measurement error. This will repress 
both the multiple correlations and the significance 
levels of the regression coefficients. Both are so low, 
however, that even very substantial upward revision 
would not alter the conclusions in the text. In addi- 
tion, neither the regression coefficients nor the pre- 
dicted values graphed in Figures 2 and 3 are biased 
by measurement error, and both of them indicate that 
the differences among the population in their under- 
standing of the survey questions is slight. Unfortu- 
nately, the unknown distributional form of true and 
Observed opinions and the single observation on 
measurement error variance per respondent make it 
impossible to estimate the size of the measurement 
error variance in the dependent variable without addi- 
tional assumptions. 
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Table 3. Regression Results* 

















Is Overall 
Significant (at 0.05) Coefficients Regression Significant 
Issue Multiple R (with Standard Error) (at 0.05)? 
Federal Assistance to Negroes 0.155 Male 0.427 No 
(N=712) (0.215) 
School Integration 0.106 None No 
(N=730) 
Isolationism 0.132 None No 
(N=761) 
Foreign Aid 0.153 Interest —0.683 No 
(N =676) (0.330) 
Maintain Army Overseas 0.191 Financial situation 0.800 Yes 
(N = 630) (0.300) 
Education 1.115 
(0.461) 
Federal Aid to Education 0.185 Concern 0.690 Yes 
(N=784) (0.342) 
Talked —0.747 
(0.284) 
Guaranteed Jobs 0.175 Education 1.337 Yes 
(N=772) (0.589) 
Government Intervention In 
Housing and Electricity 0.123 None No 
(N= 546) 
Party Identification 0.133 Concern —0.613 No 
(N = 486) (0.270) 
Church Attendance 0.147 Age —0.244 Yes 
(N= 989) (0.112) 


* The dependent variable in each regression is the estimated measurement error variance for each respondent 
on the policy question. To facilitate comparison of coefficients, all independent variables in the regressions are 
standardized to a range of 0-1. The variable Age is standardized by setting 0 — 20 years and 1 = 70 years. Regres- 
sions are based solely on those respondents with an opinion on the policy question in all three time periods. 


Dweller, and Financial Situation have little or no 
effect. Most of the standard errors are large (rela- 
tive to the coefficients); but, and this is the second 
point, the usual 95 per cent confidence region for 
most of them falls in the range +1.0, and none 
falls outside the range 3- 1.6. Thus, even if we are 
quite unlucky in our coefficient estimates, the im- 
pact of these independent variables remains rela- 
tively small. 

For example, suppose that our coefficient for 
education is wrong by two full standard devia- 
tions, and suppose further that we change an 


otherwise average respondent from having gradu- . 


ate school training (education — 1) to having no 
formal schooling (education — 0) while holding all 
else constant. Now perhaps the best intuitive 
measure of the "average perceptual error" of a 
respondent is the estimated standard deviation of 
his measurement error, which may be regarded as 
the amount by which he typically errs in perceiv- 
ing the question. This measure is just the square 
root of the predicted dependent variable in the re- 
gression. Using this measure, we find that our re- 
spondent's average perceptual error rises with his 


absence of schooling from about 1.0 to about 1.5. 
In short, under the worst possible assumptions, 
the loss of twenty years of education results in an 
average vagueness of a unit and a half instead ofa 
single unit on the five-point scale of the policy 
questions. Most of the other variables in the re- 
gression equation have smaller effects than this, 
and at worst, none results in an average perceptual 
error above 1.6 units in this example. 

Even taken all together, the effect of the inde- 
pendent variables is quite modest. This is perhaps 
most easily seen in a graph of the expected values 
of the dependent variable (the square of the 
"average perceptual error") as predicted by the 
regression equation. The two attitudes graphed 
are (1) Maintain Army Overseas, whose measure- 
ment error is best predicted by the background 
factors, (highest R and lowest standard error of 
the residual) and (2) School Integration, whose 
measurement érror is predicted worst (lowest R 
and highest standard error) Respondents are 
weighted by their SRC sampling weights in the į 
graphs to obtain a more representative sample. 

The graphs show that there are probably some 
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Table 4. The Complete Foreign Aid Regression* 











Regression 
Coefficients 
Independent Variables (Standard Error) 
City dweller —0.062 
(0.328) 
Southerner —0.033 
(0.293) 
Rural —0.011 
(0.275) 
Concern —0.194 
(0.368) 
Financial situation 0.045 
(0.330) 
Interest in campaign —0. 683 
(0.330) 
Talked to others —0.304 
(0.296) 
Male —0.392 
(0.229) 
Age 0.678 
(0.450) 
Education —0.184 
(0.504) 
Income —0.280 
(0.590) 
Occupation —0.361 
(0.563) 


Intercept =2,119. R=0.153. N=676, Standard error 
of residual = 2.910. 

a The dependent variable is the estimated measure- 
ment error variance for each respondent on the 
Foreign Aid policy question. All independent vari- 
ables are standardized to a range of 0-1 to facilitate 
comparison. The variable Age is standardized by 
setting 0 =20 years and 1 —70 years. 


differences among subgroups in the population in 
perceived vagueness of the questions, especially 
on the Army Overseas question. Measurement 
error is partly a matter of comprehension by the 
respondent. What is impressive about the graphs, 
however, is the extent to which this is not true, 
the extent to which the subgroups cluster around 
intermediate values of measurement error. There 
is no evidence here of Converse's select group of 
sophisticates divided from the mass of the popula- 
tion. Thus the measurement error in the questions 
is not just another form of the ignorance Converse 
originally claimed to have found. The well-in- 
formed and interested have nearly as much diffi- 
culty with the questions as does the ordinary man. 
Measurement error is primarily a fault of the in- 
struments, not of the respondents. 

From this perspective, it is clear that some of 
Converse's other arguments must be revised as 
well. He showed that attitudes on domestic policy, 
on racial matters, and on foreign policy were cor- 
related with other attitudes in their respective 
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areas to form dimensions of policy thinking.” 
Taken at face value, the correlations appeared 
weak: Converse therefore argued that respondents 
show little ideological coherence. From the pres- 
ent perspective, with the knowledge that survey 
questions incorporate a great deal of measure- 
ment error, it is clear that intercorrelations among 
attitudes would rise dramatically if the attenuation 
due to measurement error were corrected. The 
expression in (20) applies. 

Table 5 presents the Pearson intercorrelations 
among attitudes obtained before and after the ap- 
propriate correction for measurement error is 
made. Although the intercorrelations are not uni- 
formly large (indeed, they probably should not 
all be large), the result is again a rather different 
picture of the coherence of voters' political 
thinking.? 


Summary and Conclusion 


Two possible sources of weak correlation co- 
efficients among citizens! political survey re- 
sponses were distinguished: (1) the instability of a 
voter's political attitudes and (2) the low reliabil- 
ities of opinion survey questions. A statistical 
model designed to separate these two sources of 
response instability was put forward and applied 
to Converse's data. Rather weak reliabilities for 
the survey questions were obtained. When the 
correlations among attitudes were corrected for 
this unreliability, the result was a sharply in- 
creased estimate of the stability and coherence of 
voters’ political thinking. 

Care should be exercised in interpreting these 
results. The model implies that voters are stable 
in their thinking, but it says nothing about their 
wisdom. A devotee of exotic conspiracy theories 
of political life may have coherent and stable 
(indeed, rigid) political views, and yet not be a 


21 Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” pp. 228-29. 

2In order to maximize sample sizes, estimates of 
reliabilities are based on the per cent of the sample 
with attitudes on the variable in question at all three 
time periods, while intercorrelations are based on 
those 1958 respondents who had an opinion on both 
the variables correlated. A corrected correlation, which 
is a function of two reliabilities plus an intercorrela- 
tion, thus depends upon three different samples of 
respondents. If some of the parameters being esti- 
mated differ among these samples, errors will be 
introduced. As one would expect, however, the three 
samples always overlap heavily, and the errors intro- 
duced are almost surely negligible. 

These relatively high intercorrelations make it un- 
likely that the large over-time correlations found earlier 
are due to response biases in favor of “agree” or 
“disagree” answers. To give liberal answers on both 
the civil rights questions, for example, respondents had 
to agree to one and disagree with the other. The same 
is true for the Foreign Aid and Isolationism questions. 
Yet these two pairs of issues had the highest corrected 
rs. 
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Number of 
Respondents 200 
by quarter 
intervals 
(respondents 100 
weighted by 
SRC sampling 
weights) 0 
0 I 2 3 4 


VALUE OF c? PREDICTED BY REGRESSION EQUATION FOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SCHOOL INTEGRATION (WEIGHTED N —818) 


Figure 2a 


Number of 
Respondents 209; 
by quarter 
intervals 
(respondents 9d 
weighted by 
SRC sampling 
weights) 0 
0 1 2 3 4 


VALUE OF e? PREDICTED BY REGRESSION EQUATION FOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MAINTAINING ARMY OVERSEAS (WEIGHTED N — 708) 


a? is the respondent's measurement error on a policy question. It may be interpreted as the 
Square of the "average perceptual error" of a respondent, measured on the five-point 
scale used for the responses to the policy questions. 


Figure 2b 


Table 5. Observed and Corrected Intercorrelations among Attitudes in Converse's Panel Study, 1958 








Observed r's Corrected r's 
Federal Government g Federal Government 
Aid Intervention in Aid Intervention in 
to Housing and to Housing and 
Social Welfare Issues Education Electricity Education Electricity 
Guaranteed Jobs .37 .06 Guaranteed Jobs 72 .14 
Federal Aid to Education — .14 Federal Aid to Education — .33 
Maintain Maintain 
Foreign Army Foreign Army 
Foreign Policy Issues Aid Overseas Aid Overseas 
Isolationism .34 .20 Isolationism .73 .43 
Foreign Aid — .12 Foreign Aid — .27 
School School 
Civil Rights Issues Integration Integration 
Federal Assistance to Federal Assistance to 


Negroes .45 Negroes .82 





x 
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sry well-informed or sophisticated citizen. A cer- 
in stability of viewpoint is a necessary, but 
irdly sufficient, condition for political under- 
anding. If voters lack other, more subtle features 
WK conceptual sophistication, the stability of their 
«pinions will be cold comfort to the democratic 

1eorist.2 
The conclusions derived from the model are 
arhaps most important for what they recall to 
tind about survey methodology. Public opinion 
ssearch depends heavily upon the survey re- 
»onse for evidence. While a great deal of progress 
as been made in its understanding, the nature of 
iat response is by no means fully comprehended, 
nd substantive work is bedeviled by doubts 
bout aspects of the measuring instruments that 
«emain ill-formulated theoretically—response set, 
«caling errors, interviewer bias, etc. If a researcher 
as no idea of the size of these errors, as is often 


7? See W. Lance Bennett, "Political Attitudes and 
social Life" (Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1974), 
who argues that uninformed citizens may develop stable 
«pinions precisely because of their lack of information: 
hey become subject to symbolic appeals by political 
2aders, 
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the case, he has little choice but to assume that 
they are small and then proceed, treating the ob- 
served responses as direct measures of the under- 
lying attitudes. The present results remind us that 
the errors involved may be substantial. 

As the research undertaken in public opinion 
grows in complexity, methodological uncertainty 
becomes increasingly corrosive of substantive re- 
sults. The greater the distance from data to con- 
clusions, the more opportunity for error. Major 
improvements in our understanding of political 
thinking may therefore come to depend upon a 
considerably more advanced theoretical knowl- 
edge of our measuring instruments than we have 
yet mustered.” 


"Two interesting attempts along these lines, using 
Markov chains, are James S. Coleman, Models of 
Change and Response Uncertainty (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964); and Ralph B. Ginsberg, 
"Critique of Probabilistic Models: Application of the 
Semi-Markov Model to Migration" and "Incorporat- 
ing Causal Structure and Exogenous Information 
with Probabilistic Models: With Special Reference to 
Choice, Gravity, Migration, and Markov Chains,” 
Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 2 (January, 1972), 
63-82 and 83-103, respectively. 


The Effect of Aggregate Economic Variables 
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Public officials, many academic experts, and 
the press consider aggregate economic conditions 
-to be important determinants of election out- 
comes. Low unemployment and a low rate of in- 
flation are sometimes said to favor incumbents, 
and high rates of inflation and unemployment to 
favor challengers. Others suggest that high or 
rising unemployment favors the Democrats while 
high or rising inflation favors the Republicans. 
Attempts to test these propositions, in one or 
another form, can be found in social science 
journals for the past forty years.! 

The importance placed on aggregate economic 
variables by politicians and their advisers is well 
known. The chances of victory for Richard Nixon 
in 1972 are said to have increased greatly follow- 
ing the wage and price freeze and effective de- 
valuation of the dollar in August 1971. At least 
one former chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers accepts the view that aggregate economic 
performance has an important influence on voting 
decisions.? There seems little reason to doubt that 
policy makers attempt to achieve particular levels 
or ranges for economic aggregates to win votes, 
even if the post-election consequences are un- 
favorable. Less certain is the effectiveness of these 
measures in congressional elections. 


* We are indebted to Jay Kadane and Timothy 
McGuire for helpful comments, to Gerald Kramer 
for finding errors in our data, and to the National 
Science Foundation for financial support. An earlier 
version was presented at the 1973 meeting of the 
American Political Science Association. 

1A review of much of this literature can be found 
in Gerald H. Kramer, "Short-Term Fluctuations in 
U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964," American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 65 (March, 1971), 131-143; and 
George J. Stigler, "General Economic Conditions and 
National Elections," American Economic Review, 63 
(May, 1973), 160-167. 

? Arthur M. Okun, "Comments on Stigler's Paper," 
American Economic Review, 63 (May 1973), 172-177. 
In fact, our interest in the subject started in 1970 
after a discussion one of us had with Herbert Stein, 
then a member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Stein argued that the outcome of the 1972 
election would depend on the ability of the administra- 
tion to reduce inflation and aggregate unemployment 
to a specific range. A different view is expressed by 
former Chairman Paul W. McCracken in "The Prac- 
tice of Political Economy," American Economic Re- 
view, 63 (May, 1973), 168-171. 
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Several problems prevent acceptance of th 
argument and the evidence. Prior to Kramer' 
study, much of the work was done within a loos 
and rather ad hoc framework that leaves dout 
about the proposition tested.? Kramer places hi 
study within the context of a model of ration: 
behavior, but as Stigler has shown, the evidenc 
he presents depends very much on the choice o» 
time periods. Moreover, Kramer's study shows 
at most, that rising real income benefits incumam 
bents. With real income held constant, change 
in unemployment or in the rate of inflation hav 
no significant independent effects.”* A carefu. 
study of British opinion polls shows significan 
but variable influence of inflation and unemploy 
ment on voters' opinions of the popularity of the 
parties. Less clear is whether parties are able tc 
translate sentiment into votes. 

There are two main problems with the argu 
ment that the choices made by rational voters art 
significantly influenced by the current position o: 
aggregate economic variables. One is that < 
voter's opportunity set includes more than : 
choice between rival candidates. He can—anc 
many voters do—choose not to vote. Even casua 
examination of voting statistics suggests tha! 
changes in the participation rate of eligible voter: 
often is larger than changes in the share of vote: 
received by the major parties. Is it less rational foe 
a voter to abstain than to shift party loyalty ? Two, 
any set of economic policies gives rise to expecta- 
tions about future consequences. Recent experi- 
ence reminds us that government economic 
policies have such long-term consequences. Do» 
voters ignore the prospect that the policies that 
increase employment just before the election may 
increase inflation after the election? Are voters. 
aware that action to reduce inflation before the 
election may reduce employment after the elec- 
tion? Do opposition candidates fail to make this 
point? 


3 This position is taken by Stigler, and by William 
H. Riker, “Discussion,” American Economic Review, 
63 (May, 1972), 178-179. 

‘ Stigler. 

5Kramer, “Short-term Fluctuations,” p. 141. 

‘See C. A. E. Goodhart and R. J. Bhansali; 
“Political Economy," Political Studies, 18 (1970), 43- 
106. 
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This paper combines two approaches. One is 
=the framework provided by rational decision 
aaking; the other is the classification of voters 
ccording to degree of partisanship found useful 
1 the work of the Survey Research Center." In 
«he following section, we present a model] of 
toting behavior in which members of the electo- 
ate decide whether to vote and for whom to vote. 
WKhe model permits estimation of (1) the effect of 
hanges in participation rate following the en- 
ranchisement of women, (2) the effect of party 
alignment in the 1932 election, and (3) the inde- 
»endent effect of presidential elections on con- 
—uressional elections. A discussion of the results 
«ind a conclusion complete the paper. 


A Model of Voting 


Discussions of voting often emphasize the mo- 
ivations that lead people to vote, to abstain, or to 
«vote for the candidate of a particular party. Atti- 
WKudinal and other psychological variables receive 
«main emphasis, but family and group pressures 
are also considered important. Campbell and 
‘Flanigan offer excellent discussions of these rela- 
«tionships.? An implication of their work is that it 
«is helpful to classify voters as strong or weak 
partisans or as independents. 

Recent studies of politica! behavior have at- 
tempted to use the notion of rational decision 
making as an organizing device. Applied to 
voting decisions, rational decision making is said 
to induce voting whenever expected utility is posi- 
tive. Riker and Ordeshook summarized this po- 
sition in a decision rule which can be written:!? 


(1) R= PB—C+D. 


* Angus Campbell, Philip S. Converse, Warren S. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), esp. chaps. 6 and 7. ] 

$ Campbell et al, chap. 4, and William H. Flani- 
gan, Political Behavior of the American Electorate, 
2nd ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972). 

*Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper, 1957); James M. 
Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The Calculus of Con- 
Sent: The Logical Foundations of Constitutional 
Democracy (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1962); Gordon Tullock, Toward a Mathe- 
matics of Politics (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1967). William H. Riker and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, "A Theory of the Calculus of Voting," 
American Political Science Review, 62 (March, 1968), 
25-42; Michael J. Shapiro, "Rational Politica! Man: 
A Synthesis of Economic and Social Psychological 
Perspectives," American Political Science Review, 63 
(December, 1969), 1106-19; Richard D. McKelvey and 
Peter Ordeshook, “A General Theory of the Calcu- 
lus of Voting,” in Mathematical Applications in Po- 
litical Science, Vol. VI, ed. James F. Herndon and 

«Joseph L. Bernd (Charlottesville, Virginia: The Uni- 
versity of Virginia Press, 1972). 
“See Riker and Ordeshook. 
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R is the expected utility of voting minus the ex- 
pected utility of abstaining: PB is the difference in 
utility resulting from the victory of a particular 
candidate multiplied by the probability that the 
individual, by voting, causes a benefit, B. C is the 
cost of voting—the loss of utility from using re- 
sources to vote.!! D includes other factors affecting 
utility, including the attitudinal and psychological 
variables emphasized by Lazarsfeld and Camp- 
bell, and the citizen’s sense of duty.” 

In this section, we consider the voter's decision 
as a two-step process, a decision to vote and a 
decision about the preferred candidate or party. 
The two decisions have common elements as well 
as differences, and they may be taken simulta- 
neously or separately. We assume that both de- 
cisions depend on the costs and expected benefits 
summarized in equation (1) above. 


The Decision to Vote. A citizen votes if the bene- 
fits exceed the costs. The principal cost of voting 
is a cost of acquiring information about parties, 
candidates and issues. The cost varies with the 
voter's commitment to a party or candidate. A 
strict partisan votes for the party candidates, votes 
regularly and gains utility from participation, 
from the affirmation of partisanship, and in some 
cases from a job or contract. Neither issues nor 
other factors affect a partisan voter's decision to 
vote or his choice of party. Perceived benefits— 
particularly B in equation (1)—dominate other 
factors, so benefits always exceed costs for mem- 


. bers of this group. Included here are party offi- 


cials, their friends and relatives, and any groups 
that tradition places firmly in one of the two 
major parties. 

We assume that the fraction of the electorate 
that is "strict partisan" changes very little from 
one election to the next. Only major changes in 
cost or perceived benefits change the participation 
rate or party allegiance. The literature discusses 
two types of major changes during the years 1896 
to 1970 included in our study. 

One is the extension of suffrage to women in 
1920. Prior to 1920, the calculation of net benefits 
is meaningless for women; after 1920, the same 
or similar factors affect women and men, although 
not always in the same way. 

A second type of major change is a “realign- 


“Tullock, p. 110-114, argues that in a typical elec- 
tion, there are many voters so P is small and R is nega- 
tive. He concludes that voting is irrational. Riker and 
Ordeshook, p. 28-34 respond that P depends on the 
closeness of the election, not just the number of 
vóters and also add D to the equation. 

7? See Campbell et al, also Paul F. Lazersfeld, 
Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People's 
Choice, 2nd ed. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1948). Riker and Ordeshook p. 28 discuss the 
"sense of citizen duty." 
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ment.”! In our analysis, realignment occurs when 
there is a substantial change in costs or benefits. 
Since we distinguish between changes in participa- 
tion and changes in party alignment, we can sepa- 
rate the effects of a realignment into (1) shifts from 
nonpartisan, or less partisan, to strict partisan 
behavior, and (2) shifts from one party to the 
Other. Realignments are said to have occurred in 
1896, at the start of our sample, and in 1932, 

Let H, be the proportion of habitual, partisan 
voters in an election held during a particular year 
t. Our discussion implies that 


H, = Vo + AVor X20, + AVos X321 + ér, 
where 
X20 = 1 
X32 = 1 


if 12 1920 
ift > 1932 


and both are zero elsewhere. Vo is the fraction of 
strictly partisan voters prior to 1920, and e, is a 
random variable representing the effect on par- 
tisans of weather, illness, and similar, non-sys- 
tematic factors. 

Voter participation in congressional elections 
increases in years of presidential elections but is 
never as high as the participation rate in the presi- 
dential election itself. A citizen’s "sense of duty" 
may be greater when a president is elected. Also, 
the incremental cost of voting for a congressman 
is much lower once the voter decides to vote for 
president. The cost of forming an opinion about 
the merits of presidential candidates, however, is 
much lower than the cost of acquiring information 
about congressional candidates. The press, radio, 
television, the political parties and other groups 
are so much more active in the years of presiden- 
tial elections that it is difficult to avoid exposure 
to information or partisan statements. 

A second effect of presidential elections on 
voting for Congress is the effect of incumbency. 
Congressmen who are members of the President’s 
party are more likely to support the President on 
partisan issues than members of the opposition. 
Presidential incumbency provides information 
about policies of congressional candidates, lowers 
the cost of voting and changes the expected net 
benefit of voting for Congress. 

We use N, to denote the percentage of voters 
induced to vote by the reduction in cost or in- 
crease in perceived benefits resulting from presi- 


" Critical elections and the realignments produced 
by them have been discussed, among others, by 
Valdimer O. Key, "A Theory of Critical Elections," 
Journal of Politics, 17 (1955), 3-18; Campbell et al.; 
and James L. Sundquist, Dynamics of the Party Sys- 
tem. Alignment and Realignment of Political Parties 
in the United States (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1973). 
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dential elections and incumbency. 
Nu = ViPR, + AV,RI,PR, + €2t; 


where 


PR,-1 if t is a presidential election year, 
RI,=1 if ihe incumbent is a Republican, | 


and both are zero otherwise. An error term is in: 
cluded to allow for the effect of random factor: 
affecting the proportion of the electorate in Ni. 

None of the voters we have discussed is affectec 
by aggregate economic variables or other specifk 
issues. Some voters may be induced to vote be 
cause (1) they perceive a difference between can- 
didates or parties on a particular issue, (2) they 
wish to protest against a particular policy or out- 
come, or (3) they wish to reward a party or candi- 
date for a policy or outcome and encourage 
continuance. In each of these cases, the net benefit 
of voting and the probability of obtaining the 
benefit, PB, increase during the elections in which 
the issue arises. 

The particular issue that concerns us is the effect 
of aggregate economic policies. To study the 
effect of these policies on an individual voter or a 
group, we have to distinguish between real and 
nominal income and to hold constant changes in 
real income. Nominal income is the value of in- 
come at current prices; changes in nominal in- 
come include all changes in prices. Measures of 
real income attempt to separate price changes 
from the quantity of gcods and services received 
and to measure only the latter. Much of the re- 
ported unemployment in the United States is of 
short duration and arises because individuals 
voluntarily quit their jobs. It seems reasonable to 
expect voters to distinguish also between the 
prospect of being “‘laid off” as a result of govern- 
ment policies and changes in quit rates resulting 
from changes in the age composition of the popu- 
lation or other similar variables. It is reasonable 
also to expect voters to distinguish between 
"high" or “low” unemployment and rising or 
falling unemployment. Rising unemployment is 
likely to be accompanied by falling real income 
and reduced hours of work; high unemployment 
has no similar consequence for the bulk of the 
labor force or for voters. Quite apart from his 
social view, a voter is expected to be affected dif- 
ferently by the prospect of his own “lay-off” than 
by the unemployment of other members of the 
labor force. 

Qualifications must also be made about the 
effects of inflation. Rational voters are concerned 
with their real income and real wealth, so their 
response to inflation depends on whether their 
incomes and purchasing power rise or fall with 9 
the price level. Inflation transfers wealth from 
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teditors to debtors, and deflation induces the 
«pposite flow. Within the private sector of the 
conomy, private debtors gain what private 
reditors lose; there is redistribution but no net 
ain or loss. The principal net debtor in the U.S. 
3 the U.S. government and its agencies, so the 
et effect of unanticipated inflation on the dis- 
ribution of wealth is a transfer from the public 
o the government. Unanticipated inflation is a 
ax on creditors, in this case citizens or voters who 
were the government's creditors, for the benefit of 
lebtors, including the government. The effect on 
Joters should be similar to the effect of a tax with 
similar consequences for the distribution of 
ncome.'4 
To summarize, finding the effect of inflation, 
deflation or unemployment on voting requires, at 
i minimum, that we hold real income, or in an 
expanding economy the growth rate of real in- 
come, constant and that we analyze the effects of 
«changes in the rate of inflation and the unemploy- 
ment rate. Let N denote the proportion of voters 
wfor whom the net benefit of voting is a function of 
«aggregate economic performance. 


: . C 
Not = afi + a3U, + rra £st; 


where 5, Ú, C/p are percentage changes in con- 
sumer prices, the unemployment rate and real 
compensation per man-hour. The Appendix gives 
additional description of the variables and their 
measurement. 

There are, finally, other election issues local as 
well as national. We postulate that such issues are 
randomly distributed over time, so we include 
them in the error term of equation (2) as e,;.!5 

Our hypothesis is that the percentage of eligible 
voters participating in a congressional election, 
VP,, is the sum of the components we have spec- 
ified. Collecting terms in equation (2) gives the 
result 


(2 VP,— Hic Nut Ns t ex 
= Vo + AV oa X20: + AVo4X32, 
+ ViPR, + AV1RI,PR, 
+ ak, + en 


“Further discussion of these points can be found 
in Martin J. Bailey, “The Welfare Cost of Inflationary 
Finance,” Journal of Political Economy, 64 (April, 
1956), 93-110. 

5 We made some efforts to see whether some other 
"national" issues had a significant effect on our re- 
sults. We investigated the effect of war, the duration 
of war, the rate of change of farm prices and the rate 
of change of stock market prices, the latter as a possi- 
ble indicator of future economic conditions. None 

of our preliminary results provided evidence that our 
'measures of these events had a significant effect on 
congressional elections. 
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; ; C 
GE, = asp, + asU , + m 


and 
4 
€i = 22 €it. 
$—i 


The Choice of Party Candidate. The framework 
developed to analyze the decision to vote is ap- 
plicable, with little change, to the choice of candi- 
dates in congressional elections. Denote by D, 
and R; the percentage of the total vote for candi- 
dates of the Democratic and Republican parties 
so that 


Dı: VP,= VD; is the percentage of those eligible 
to register who vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate in election year f, 


and similarly for Republicans and third party 
voters (VT;). Summing, we have 


VP, =VD,+VR.+ VT, 


In this section, we obtain the share of the vote 
for the Democratic candidate by distributing each 
of the components of VP introduced in the pre- 
vious section. The Republican share is the exact 
analogue. The third party vote is treated as a 
residual.* 

The first two components of VP are strict party 
regulars, H, and participants in presidential (but 
not congressional) elections, Ni. The Democrats’ 
share of these votes is the fraction ap H,--8pNi.. 
Voters concerned with the performance of the 
economy, N2, are permitted not only to respond 
to aggregate economic variables but to respond 
in a partisan way. We allow our measures of un- 
employment or inflation to be given a more or less: 
favorable interpretation depending on the party, 
holding power. Democrats obtain a fraction, yp, 
of N; that varies with incumbency, 


(yp + AypRIQ)Nz 


If voters in N2 are nonpartisan, &ypRI; has no 
systematic effect on the Democrats' share. The 
fourth set of factors includes local issues and per- 
sonalities and is assumed to be independent of 


!5 Our definition differs from Kramer's, “Short-term 
Fluctuations," p. 136. He treats all minor party votes 
as votes against the incumbent on grounds that 
short-term fluctuations in voting express satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction with the performance of the in- 
cumbent. We believe this overstates the extent of 
change in public attitudes when there are changes 
in the party holding the presidency by shifting the 
average third party vote from one major party to 
the other. 
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ageregate economic variables and our measures 
of incumbency. 

Combining terms yields an hypothesis for the 
Democratic vote 


(3) VD, = do + Ado X20, + Ado X 32, 
+ dyPR, + Adi PRRI, + dif, 


: C : 
T hoUt ET + Adop, RI; 


: C 
+ Ad URI + S RI, 


+ €Dt 


and a similar equation for the Republican vote. 


Estimates and Implications 


Our model differs from most previous studies 
of the effect of aggregate economic variables by 
permitting the voter to abstain. It is a peculiar 
notion of rational behavior, in the sense of equa- 
tion (1), that requires a voter to believe that the 
opposition candidates can manage the economy 
better than the incumbents. If our hypothesis is 
correct, a main effect of aggregate economic vari- 
ables is to change the participation rate. 

Table 1 shows least squares estimates of the 
parameters of VP, VD and VR using data for 
congressional elections from 1896 to 1970.17 The 
1912 election is omitted to avoid the effects of the 
Roosevelt-Taft split. 

Three main implications of our findings de- 
serve emphasis. (1) There is an identifiable, stable, 
partisan vote. This proposition, useful in ana- 
lyzing survey data, is supported by our analysis 
of voting decisions. The magnitudes estimated 
from the election statistics, however, differ from 
'the results shown in surveys. (2) There is a 
"coattails" effect. An incumbent president in- 
creases his party's vote. A Republican incumbent 
brings the two parties, on average, near to equality 


“The disturbances in the VD and VR equations 
are linear combinations of the four components of 
the error term in VP. Use of ordinary least-squares 
to estimate the coefficients of the VD and VR equa- 
tions yields unbiased estimates that are not as 
asymptotically efficient as the generalized least-squares 
estimators of Zellner. 

See Arnold Zellner, "An Efficient Method of Esti- 
mating Seemingly Unrelated Regressions and Tests 
for Aggregation Bias,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 57 (1962), 348-68; Arnold Zellner 
and David S. Huang, "Further Properties of Efficient 
Estimators for Seemingly Unrelated Regression Equa- 
tions," International Economic Review, 3 (1962), 300— 
313, and Arnold Zellner, "Estimators for Seemingly 
Unrelated Regression Equations: Some Exact Finite 
Sample Results," Journal of The American Statistical 
Association, S8 (December, 1963), 977-92. 
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'Table 1. Parameter Estimates of Voting Participatio. 


(VP), Democratic (VD) and Republican (VR) Shares 
in Congressional Elections 
(t-statistics in parentheses) 














VP VD VR 
Constant 47.64 21.42 22.30 
(233.72*  (16.97*  (22.38)* 
X20 —16.39 —7.05 —4.51 
(6.13»* (4.08)* (3.30)* 
X32 11.39 8.67 1.58 
(4.60)* (5.37)* (1.24) 
PR. 11.78 6.81 5.35 
(5.48)* (4.93)* (4.90)* 
RIPR 0.76 —2.12 2.68 
(0.26) (1.02) (1.64) 
$ —0.23 —0.52 —0.03 
(1.11) (3.05)* (0.21) 
Ü 0.01 —0.01 0.01 
(0.79) (0.56) (0.46) 
C/p 0.11 —0.00 0.04 
(0.34) (0.18) (0.19) 
RI $ 0.62 0.38 
(2.07)* (1.63) 
RIU 0.02 —0.02 
(0.78) (0.85) 
RI C/p —0.09 —0.07 
(0.19) (0.21) 
m 71 .67 .68 
Durbin-Watson .68 1.35 1.11 





* Denotes significance at .05 level, one-tail test. 


in presidential election years. (3) We find little 
evidence that incumbent presidents can increase 
support for candidates of their own party by re- 
ducing unemployment or increasing the growth of 
real income. In the remainder of this section, we 
discuss our findings in greater detail. 


Partisans. Currently, in non-presidential years, 
42.6 per cent of the eligible voters are partisans 
who vote in congressional elections. Presidential 
elections increase participation by 11.8 to 12.5: per 
cent on average, the increase depending on the 
party affiliation of the incumbent President. 
About 55 per cent of the voters participate in 
presidential years, and, on our hypothesis, choose" 
candidates independently of current issues. The 


"-—]5 


emocrats bave a slight advantage in nonpresi- 

intial years; 23 per cent of the strict partisans 
xe for the Democratic candidate, and 19 per 

nt now vote for the Republican candidate. Less 
ian 1 per cent are third-party partisans. 

Presidential elections with a Democratic in- 
imbent add 11.7 per cent on average, andin- 
‘ease the Democrats’ vote to 29.8 per cent com- 

ired to 24.7 per cent for the Republicans. A 

epublican incumbent appears to have little addi- 
«onal effect on the overall participation rate, but 

rere is a redistribution of votes from Democrats 
> Republicans. The average Democrat per- 

»ntage falls to approximate equality with the 

‘epublican percentage. 

Our findings show that the Democrats generally 
ave an advantage over the Republicans, but the 
dvantage is less than is suggested by differences 
1 the political identification of the electorate ob- 
ined from surveys. Surveys classify approxi- 
ately 19 per cent of the electorate as “strong 
Jemocrats” and no more than 14 per cent as 
‘strong Republicans" in presidential years. If 
re ignore the effect of presidential elections (PR) 

«r incumbency (RIPR) in Table 1, our estimate of 
ae Democrats’ share is four percentage points 
.bove the survey data, and our estimate of the 
Republican share is more than five percentage 
»oints higher than shown in the surveys. If we in- 
lude the effect of presidential elections and in- 
:umbency, because the survey data are for presi- 
lential elections, both Democrats and Republi- 
:ans can depend on even larger percentages than 

«hown in the surveys. The Republican percentage 
ises above the sum of “strong” and “weak” Re- 
»ublicans shown by the surveys, but the Demo- 
crats percentage (28 per cent to 30 per cent) re- 
nains far below the total for "strong" and 
“weak” Democrats (40 per cent to 45 per cent) 
shown in the surveys. There appears to be no way 

mo reconcile the survey data with our estimates of 
partisan voting. 

The long-term partisan share is relatively stable. 
This is shown by the coefficients of variation of 
Vo, dy and ro, all less than 6 per cent. Partisan 
dehavior now appears to be less intense than in 
the past, however. Including women in the elec- 
torate in 1920 reduced the partisan vote for both 
parties and increased the variability of our esti- 
mates. “Realignment” in 1932 added to the parti- 
san vote and increased variability further. 

Our results suggest that “realignment” is an 
inappropriate term for the shift in voter senti- 
ment in’ 1932. Although the Democrats gained 
more than the Republicans and became the domi- 
nant party, the gain did not come from dissatisfied 
„Republicans switching parties. All of the Demo- 


3 Flanigan, p. 42. 
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crats’ net gain, as shown by the coefficient of 
X32, is from nonaligned to Democratic and ap- 
pears as an increase in the participation rate. The 
partisan Republican vote increased by 1.6 per 
cent. The increase is not statistically significant 
but is close to the reduction implied by VP— VD. 
We are, therefore, inclined to accept the estimate 
as meaningful. 


Incumbency. Presidential elections increase the 
participation rate by about 12 per cent, on aver- 
age, regardless of the party in power. Republican 
voters are slightly less affected than Democrats 
by a Democrat incumbent and their participation 
rate is less variable. An incumbent Democratic 
president increases the Democrats chances of con- 
trolling the House; an incumbent Republican 
president leaves the two parties with almost equal 
shares of the partisan vote for Congress. 

The principal effect of a Democratic incumbent 
is to increase the number of weak partisans who 
vote. Both the Democratic and Republican vote 
increases. The Democratic share rises by more 
than the Republican share, so the absolute differ- 
ence increases. However, the relative advantage 
of the Democrats declines. The Republicans 
benefit, slightly and in a relative way, from the 
increased participation in presidential elections, 
even if the incumbent is a Democrat. A Republi- 
can incumbent brings out approximately the same 
percentage of the total vote, but more Republi- 
cans and fewer Democrats vote, on the average. 
The coattails of Republicans appear to be longer; 
a Republican incumbent increases the Republican 
share of the vote by more than a Democrat in- 
cumbent increases the Democrat share. Several of 
these effects are not significant, however, at the 
5 per cent level. 


The Effects of Aggregate Economic Variables. 
The very small effect of the growth of real com- 
pensation is on participation, and not on the 
share of the vote received by either party. If voter 
dissatisfaction rises when real income or its 
growth rate decline, neither party gains or loses 
any significant percentage of the vote. Our at- 
tempts to find an effect of incumbency showed 
no evidence of a shift from Republicans to Demo- 
crats as real compensation changes. The estimated 
effects are tiny, and they are not significant by the 
usual test. 

Changes in the unemployment percentage have 
little systematic effect on the participation rate or 
on party strength. Our results suggest that each 
party gains or loses from rising or falling unem- 
ployment rates when the other holds office, but 
the effects are small and far from significant. 
Some voters may believe familiar slogans sug- 
gesting that the Democrats are more "concerned" 
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about employment and unemployment. The re- 
sults suggest, however, that such voters are likely 
to be partisans, to have strong views about the 
two parties, and to have made their choice inde- 
pendently of the current unemployment rate or its 
rate of change. 

Similar null results were obtained in several at- 
tempts to test for a significant effect of agricul- 
tural prices, stock prices, and other economic 
variables. These variables have no systematic 
effect on the participation rate or on the share of 
the vote going to Democrats and Republicans. . 

The inflation rate is the only exception to our 
findings that aggregate economic variables have 
very little effect on the outcome of congressional 
elections. High rates of inflation lower the partici- 
pation rate, but the reduction is not significant. 
An increase in the inflation rate lowers the Demo- 
crats' share of the vote. The decline in the Demo- 
crats’ share is estimated at half the inflation rate, 
and the effect is statistically significant. The Re- 
publicans are unaffected by the inflation rate. 

Including the effect of incumbency changes the 
interpretation. If inflation rises in a presidential 
year with a Republican incumbent, our estimates 
suggest that the Democrats' share is unaffected or 
may rise slightly (0.62-0.52). The Republican 
share rises, but the change is not significant. Any 
effect of higher inflation is borne by the Demo- 
crats. The only effect of reducing inflation or in- 
creasing deflation, with fixed real income, is to 
increase the Democrats' share of the vote. 

One likely, but untested explanation of this 
asymmetry is that most of the inflation in this 
century has occurred during the term of Demo- 
cratic incumbents. The mean rate of inflation dur- 
ing the years used in our study is 2 per cent; 
during years of Republican presidents, the mean 
rate is close to zero. Rising inflation during sev- 
eral years of a Republican administration is a 
recent phenomenon that provides a test of the 
partisan effect. Our findings for real compensa- 
tion and unemployment—where substantial dif- 
ferences in mean rates of change are also observed 
in Democratic and Republican years—suggest 
' that neither party will benefit. Our findings for in- 
flation suggest that the Republicans should have 
gained in the non-presidential year 1974 from their 
failure to control inflation. The relatively large 
loss of seats suggests that the asymmetric effect of 
inflation in the past may be attributed to the low 
rate of inflation in Republican years. 

There are other plausible explanations. Unan- 
ticipated inflation redistributes wealth or income 
from creditors to debtors. The losses from unan- 
ticipated inflation fall most heavily on those who 
fail to anticipate inflation or fail to shift their 
position from net creditor to net debtor. We know 
that the relevant groups include those whose in- 
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come is fixed by coniractual agreements. Lan 
lords, unionized workers, social security recipier 
are likely to be heavily represented in the group: 
net creditors at least during the early stages : 
inflation. A second plausible explanation can im 
constructed if these groups include many isse 
oriented voters who are inclined toward the Der. 
ocrats in non-inflationary years. It is not difficv 
to construct still other plausible explanations e 
the asymmetry. Discriminating evidence is lackin, 

Election statistics indicate that Republica: 
dominated the pre-1932 period while the Deme 
crats controlled Congress in most of the yea 
after 1932. This suggests the hypothesis that tł 
economic events from 1929 to 1932 created 
lasting change in the voting habits of nonpart 
sans. We have tested two additional hypothese: 
One is that economic events were interpreted di 
ferently after 1932; the other is that the interpret: 
tion depends on the party of the incumber 
President. We find no evidence to support eithe 
proposition. 


Conclusion 


Our results suggest that, with the possible e» 
ception of inflation, aggregate economic variable 
affect neither the participation rate in congres 
sional elections nor the relative strengths of th 
two major parties. There is very little evidenc 
that an incumbent president can affect the compo» 
sition of the Congress by measures that hav 
short-term effects on unemployment or ree 
income. 

Taken together, the findings support the hy 
pothesis that the principal fluctuations in the per 
centage of the votes received in congressiona 
elections arise from changes in the participatio: 
rate and not from shifts between parties. The 
percentage of voters participating in presidentia 
years rises markedly. The Democrats gain mos 
when the incumbent is a Democrat; the Republi. 
cans gain most when the incumbent is a Republi 
can. Fluctuations in the participation rate have € 
partisan effect. The Republican sbare rises tc 
equality with the Democrats share in presidentia: 
years if the incumbent is Republican. 

The principal changes in the composition of the 
House during this century appear to reflect four 
main factors. Two are long-term changes, and two 
have short-term eflects. 

From 1896 to 1920, the two parties had about 
an equal number of partisans. The participations 
rate fell, and the relative position of the Republi- 
cans increased after women were permitted to 
vote in 1920. From 1920 to 1932, the Republicans 
had an advantage of three percentage points at the 
start of the election. The 1932 “realignment” 
shifted voters from “nonpartisan” to Demo? 
cratic, but on balance, relatively few voters appear 
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: have changed party loyalty. The increase in the 
amber of partisan Democrats shifted the balance 
ward the Democrats. One explanation of the 
4ift is the growth in the number of federal em- 
oyees in the 1930s and of employment in state 
id local government in the postwar years. 

The advantage obtained from the strict partisan 
ate can be overcome in any election. Two factors 
1at appear most important are presidential elec- 
ons and local issues or other random factors. 

One principal effect of presidential elections is 
> increase participation. The distribution of the 
icrease depends on the party of the incumbent 
resident. Our findings suggest that Democrats 
ave a 4 per cent advantage when there is an in- 

umbent Democrat. The Republican share in- 
«eases relative to the Democrats’ in presidential 
lections, even if the incumbent is a Democrat. 

A considerable part of the variance in participa- 
«on and in party share is left unexplained or, on 
«ur interpretation, assigned to local and personal 

haracteristics of the district and candidate. These 
'actors are strong enough to dominate the results 
ind to make our principal finding a null result. 
Neither our model of rational behavior nor the 
:widence implies that voters respond to short- 
erm changes in employment or real income by 
voting for, or against, the party in power. 


APPENDIX 
Bist of Symbols, Definitions and Sources of Data 


= Consumer Price Index (1929= 100): 1896- 
1970 Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1972. 

U — Total Unemployment Rate: 1896-1947, Bu- 
reau of the Census: Long-Term Economic 
Growth; 1948-1970 Economic Report of the 
President, 1970. 
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VP 


VD 


VR 
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Compensation per man-hour: 1896-1914, 
Albert Rees: Real Wages in Manufacturing, 
1890-1914; 1914-1946: Albert Rees: New 
Measures of Wage-Earner Compensation in 
Manufacturing, 1914-1957; 1946-70 index 
of compensation per man-hour in non- 
agricultural establishments, adjusted to cur- 
rent dollars using 1966 benchmark. Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, 1972. 

Voting turnout: 1920-1970, Statistical Ab- 
stract of the U.S., 1971; 1896-1918, com- 
puted as the fraction of the number of votes 
cast for Representative (Historical Statistics 
of the U.S.) divided by the voting age popu- 
lation. The' voting age population, males 
over 21, for the years 1890, 1900, 1910 and 
1920, from Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 
1898, 1907, 1918 and 1928 respectively; 
other years by interpolation. 

Percentage of those eligible to register 
voting Democratic: 1918-1970 the product 
of the percentage vote cast for House 
Democratic. candidates (Statistical Ab- 
stract of the U.S. 1971) and VP; 1896-1920: 
number of votes cast for Democratic candi- 
dates (Historical Statistics of the U.S.) di- 
vided by the voting age population esti- 
mated as for VP. 

Percentage of those eligible to register 
voting Republican: Same sources as for VD 


with t—1 defined as the year prior to the 
election. 
Similarly for U and C/p. 


Voter Response to Short-Run Economic Conditions: 
the Asymmetric Effect of Prosperity and Recession* 
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Introduction, 


Economic conditions are presently receiving 
‘more attention from politicians, journalists, 
academicians and citizens than probably any 
other political issue. In light of the publicity they 
have received and their profound impact on the 
living standards of American families, it is hard 
to believe that these economic conditions do not 
influence voters’ selection of candidates for public 
Office. 

Nevertheless this simple proposition, which is 
accepted as conventional wisdom by many poli- 
ticians, has been the subject of debate among re- 
searchers during the past several years. This de- 
bate was touched off by Gerald Kramer's pioneer- 
ing time-series analysis which appeared in the 
March, 1971 issue of this Review.! Using a multi- 
variate regression model, Kramer derived results 
which appear to indicate that declining real in- 
come reduces the vote for the party of the incum- 
bent President, and rising income increases it. 
Soon after this, George Stigler published findings 
which he claimed refuted Kramer's. Most re- 
cently, Arcelus and Meltzer purport to demon- 
strate that economic conditions (with the possible 
exception of inflation) do not affect the vote. 
How does one resolve this conflict? 

To address this question properly, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the effect on the vote 
of economic downturns and that of economic up- 
turns. Considerable evidence suggests that the 
magnitude of these two effects may be quite dif- 
ferent. For example, in an article entitled “The 
Asymmetry of Liking and Disliking," Nehemiah 


* The authors gratefully acknowledge the helpful 
suggestions of Henry J. Aaron, Richard E. Caves, 
John E. Jackson, John F. Kain, and William E. 
McAuliffe. Special thanks are due to Susan E. P. 
Bloom for her continual assistance throughout the de- 
velopment of the paper. 

*Gerald H. Kramer, “Short-Term Fluctuations in 
U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964," APSR, 65 (March, 
1971), 131-143. 

?George J, Stigler, ‘“‘Micropolitics and Macro- 
economics: General Economic Conditions and Na- 
tional Elections,” American Economic Review, 63 
(May, 1973), 160-167. 

*Francisco Arcelus and Allan H. Meltzer, “The 
Effect of Aggregate Economic Variables on Con- 
gressional Elections," American Political Science Re- 
view, 69 (December, 1975), 1232-1239. 


Jordan cites results from several different exper: 
ments which indicate that “a positive attitude c 
positive affect does not have an effect upon mee 
sured behavior oppositely equivalent to the effec 
of a negative attitude or negative affect.” In add: 
tion, Angus Campbell et al. in The America 
Voter, considering the trend of the “party divisio» 
of the vote," state that "changes in the part 
balance are induced primarily by negative rathe 
than positive attitudes toward the party controlli 
ling the executive branch of federal government 
..: A party already in power is rewarded muct 
less for good times than it is punished for bac 
times." 

We believe that economic conditions play 
small role in the determination of voting behavio 
in times of prosperity. During these times, thei» 
impact is dominated by such forces as the under. 
lying balance of party identification and other. 
more salient political issues. To this extent, oume 
argument supports the views of Arcelus anc 
Meltzer and of Stigler. 

But what about years of economic distress ‘ 
Here the accumulated evidence that economic 
conditions do have an effect is overwhelming. To» 
interpret this evidence we must distinguish be- 
tween the effects of long-run and short-run eco- 
nomic conditions. The effect of short-run eco- 
nomic conditions is reflected by greater voter con- 
cern over the economy and less favorable evalua- 
tion of the administration's performance relative 
to the economy. This rising chorus of criticism, 
however, is not uniformly distributed across the 
electorate. It is most intense among the large 
group of persons who are directly affected by the 
economic downturn. Data from The Americar 
Voter indicate that during the 1957-58 recession 
this group contained 4 out of every 10 American 


‘Nehemiah Jordan, “The Asymmetry of Liking 
and Disliking. A Phenomenon Meriting Further Re- 
ection and Research," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
29 (Summer, 1965), 315-22, at. p. 315. 

š Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960), pp. 554— 
555. In addition, John Mueller presents evidence of 
this asymmetry with respect to the impact of an 
"economic slump" on presidential popularity. Seep. 
John E. Mueller, War, Presidents and Public Opinion’ 
{New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1973), pp. 213-16. 
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«milies and that the effect of the recession on the 
ttitudes of members of this group toward the 
wen-current Eisenhower administration varied 
ystematically with their party identification.® 
lasically, the impact on their attitudes was great- 
st for independents and weak party identifiers 
nd least for respondents who strongly identified 
«ith either major party.’ The crucial link between 
Billese attitudes and voting decisions is illustrated 
s the authors go on to show that evaluation of 
he administration's economic performance af- 
écted voters’ intentions for the 1958 U.S. con- 
,ressional election.® 
To estimate the short-run impact of such eco- 
1omic downturns, it is necessary to measure the 
-ong-run underlying “expected” partisan balance, 
x “normal” vote.? Both the measurement of this 
yartisan balance and the analysis of its determi- 
ants remain subjects of debate. On the basis of 
he 1930s’ experience, however, it appears that 
his underlying balance can itself be affected by 
najor, prolonged economic distress, such as that 
which followed the 1929 crash. For example The 
American Voter indicates that the age cohorts 
entering the electorate in the 1930s, following the 
«rash, produced about 10 per cent more Demo- 
«cratic identifiers than the cohorts entering the 
«electorate in the 1920s.1? 

In the context of the preceding discussion we 
developed and tested a model which focuses on 
the response of voters to short-run changes in the 
economy. To the extent that our model is specified 
as a multivariate regression, and is estimated 
from aggregate time series data, our study is simi- 
lar to those of Kramer, of Stigler, and of Arcelus 


* Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter, p. 
387. 

"Similar evidence is provided by results of Gallup 
Polls taken during the 1937-38 recession. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of the respondents indicated that 
they had noticed a "decline in business" in their 
community during the past two months. Of those 
who noticed a decline, 58 per cent indicated that 
they held the current Roosevelt Administration at 
least partly to blame for it. The variation in response 
-by party, however, was quite striking: only 37 per 
cent of the Democratic respondents held the admin- 
istration at least partly to blame, whereas 89 per 
cent of the Republican respondents did so. George 
Gallup, 
(New York: Random House, 1973), p. 78. 

5 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter, p. 
391. E 

?Philip E. Converse, "The Concept of a Normal 
Vote" in Elections and the Political Order, Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and 
Donald E. Stokes (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1966), pp. 9-39. 

"y " Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter, 
Figure 7.1, p. 154. 
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and Meltzer. Our approach differs from theirs, 
however, in several important ways: (1) We ex- 
plicitly recognize the asymmetry of the impact on 
the vote of short-run economic conditions and 
demonstrate that economic downturns reduce the 
vote for the party of the incumbent President, 
while economic upturns yield no corresponding 
benefits. (2) We estimate the lag structure of the 
effect of economic downturns and demonstrate 
that voters react far more strongly to economic 
conditions the yeer prior to an election than they 
do to economic conditions prior to that. (3) We 
compare the effect of economic conditions on the 
vote for the pariy of the incumbent President 
during Republican administrations with this effect 
during Democratic administrations and find no 
significant difference. (4) We examine the range of 
economic downturns which affect the vote and 
find it to be fairly broad. 

Our paper is organized as follows: An explana- 
tion of the model is followed by a discussion of 
aggregate national time-series estimates, focusing 
on the asymmetry of.the economic impact, its lag 
structure, and its impact on each party. Next we 
discuss a series of sensitivity tests of the model. 
We then draw upon state-level time-series data to 
provide further support for the model. In light of 
all this, we discuss several conceptual and method- 
ological problems in the Arcelus and Meltzer 
analysis which we feel invalidate their conclusions. 


The Model 


The model (Figure 1) postulates that voting be- 
havior is determined by both long- and short-run 
forces. The structure of the model includes a de- 
pendent variable, two independent variables, and 
a disturbance term. 

The dependent variable, voting behavior, is 
represented by the Republican share of the two- 
party vote in U.S. House of Representatives elec- 
tions. Third-party votes are not included since it 
is unclear whether they represent a vote against 
the incumbent party or a protest against the two- 
party system. Fortunately, during the period 
under study, third-party candidates received a 
small proportion of the vote, and changing the 
measure to incorporate these votes does not affect 
our conclusions." 

One independent variable is the Jong-run in- 
fluence of party identification. The balance of 
party identification represents a “normal” or 
"expected" baseline vote about which short-run 
forces, such as economic conditions, cause the ob- 


"In 35 of the 37 elections studied, the major two 
parties obtained 94 per cent or more of the total 
vote. Their median percentage during this period was 
97 per cent. Details of the effect of including third 
party votes are discussed later. E 
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Figure 1. Model of the Impact of Income Changes and Party Identification on Voting Behavior 


served vote to fluctuate.? Various measures of 
party ID have been devised by previous research- 
ers.? Arcelus and Meltzer use dummy variables in 
their regression equations to represent different 
average party shares of the vote during different 
periods, a procedure which creates sharp breaks 
between periods and does not account for changes 
within periods. Kramer uses a linear time variable 
in some of his regressions which unfortunately 
assumes implicitly that party ID has followed a 
linear trend throughout the past century. In a re- 
cent paper, Tufte uses a moving average of results 
in past off-year House elections. This approach 
enables him to account for gradual changes in 
partisanship but the weights used to calculate his 
moving average are not based on empirical evi- 
dence. 

Voter registration by party, which has been 
recorded by several states since the early 1920s 
seemed to us to be the best available measure of 


" Philip E. Converse, "The Concept of a Normal 
Vote.” 

* One of the earliest attempts to measure party ID 
from aggregate data is: Donald E. Stokes, "Party 
Loyalty and the Likelihood of Deviating Elections,” 
Journal of Politics (November, 1962), 689—702. 
Stokes estimates the division of party loyalty by tak- 
ing the mean vote in all presidential elections from 
1892-1960, and experiments with breaking this into 
subperiods for 1892-1928 and 1932-60. 

^ Edward Tufte, “Determinants of the Outcome of 
Midterm Congressional Elections," American Political 
Science Review, 69 (September, 1975), 812-826. 


the balance of party ID over time.’® We used these 
data to estimate our model based on election re- 
sults in U.S. House races for three states during 


.the period for which appropriate data are avail- 


able (1930-70). Registration by party, however, is 
available only in a limited number of states, for 
very limited time periods. Since most of our anal- 
ysis is based on aggregate national time-series, we 
needed to develop a proxy for registration. This 
proxy was defined as a weighted moving average 
of the Republican share of the two-party vote in 
U.S. House elections. Rather than arbitrarily se- 
lecting weights, we estimated them directly from 
the voting and registration data for the three 
states used in the state-level analysis. The selection 
of states and estimation of these weights is ex- 
plained in detail in Appendix B. Basically, the 
weights were defined as the coefficients of the re-: 


5 We recognize that individuals, regardless of their 
true attitudes toward each party, may have incen- 
tives to register with the locally dominant party. We 
do not feel, however, that this poses a serious 
problem for our analysis because (1) we use aggre- 


. gate statewide data, in which specific local biases 


are probably largely cancelled out; (2) remaining 
net systematic biases will be picked up in the inter- 
cepts of our regressions and thus will not affect our 
coefficient estimates; and (3) remaining net random 
biases will be picked up in the disturbance terms of 
our regressions and thus will not bias our coefficient 
estimates. For an extensive analysis of registration, 
changes over time, see James Sundquist, Dynamics of ' 
the Party System (Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1973), pp. 204-233. 
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'ession of the Republican share of the two-party 

gistration on the Republican share of the two- 

irty vote in each of the two preceding elections. 
Wie weights were estimated to equal 0.69 and 0.36 
«r each preceding election respectively. Thus, the 
gistration proxy was defined to equal the sum of 

69 multiplied by the Republican share of the 

ote in the preceding election plus 0.36 multiplied 
y the Republican share of the vote in the election 
-eceding it. 
As can be seen, these weights decline rapidly. 
1 fact, estimates presented in Appendix B indi- 
«ate that only the results of the two immediately 
receding elections are required to predict regis- 
cation. 
The other independent variable in the model, 
conomic conditions, is most comprehensively 
-aeasured by changes in real income. This change 
mn spending power affects citizens’ attitudes and 
weaus influences their voting behavior. Figure 1 
‘lustrates that prices, wage rates, hours worked, 
inemployment rates and other factors all con- 
ribute to the determination of real income. 
MArcelus and Meltzer claim that one of these fac- 
'ors (inflation), may have a direct effect on the 
vote. This direct effect represents an interesting 
:efinement of the basic model, but since the de- 
«erminants of income are highly intercorrelated, 
Wit is very difficult to distinguish their separate im- 
ES on the vote. Fortunately, it is unnecessary 
o demonstrate such direct effects to show that 
verall economic conditions influence the vote. 
4 The model requires an income measure which 
epresents the change in the "average" voter's real 
spending power prior to each election. Because 
it was judged to be the best available measure of 
income as perceived by the voter, the percentage 
change in real per capita personal income during 
the year preceding each election was selected for 
this purpose. This measure includes before-tax in- 
come from all sources accruing to private indi- 
viduals. One might argue that disposable, after- 
tax income better represents actual spending 
power. Since, however, the annual percentage 
change rates for these two variables have a corre- 
lation coefficient of 0.97, they contain virtually the 
same information (based on data available for 
1920-70). 

Personal income is available by state since 1929 
and for the nation since 1919. Since the national 
analysis extends back to 1896, it was necessary to 
'find an alternative measure for the earlier years. 

_ Percentage change in real per capita gross national 
product was selected. Of the available measures, 
it correlated most highly (r-=0.91) with the per- 
centage change in personal income for the years 
in which these two series overlap (1920-1966). 

Stigler points out that there is "no naturally 
correct period" before each election during which 
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income changes are most relevant to the determi- 
nation of voting behavior.'* Since personal income 
and gross national product are reported only on 
an annual basis back to 1896, the shortest possible 
time period is a year. Both Kramer and we use the 
change in real income during the year preceding 
each election under the plausible implicit assump- 
tion that voters react more strongly to more recent 
events. Stigler, on the other hand, chooses to 
average the percentage change in income during 
the two years preceding each election. According 
to him, his regressions were "surprisingly sensi- 
tive to this change of measure."!" Unfortunately 
Stigler's procedure may just illustrate that if you 
average an important variable (income change the 
year directly preceding each election) with a rela- 
tively unimportant one (income change the second 
year prior to each election), you may dilute the 
apparent importance of the first variable. Esti- 
mates discussed later suggest that this is the case; 
hence instead of averaging the two annual 
changes, Stigler should have, entered them as 
separate independent variables and estimated their 
relative impacts from his data. 

The model does not assume that economic con- 
ditions are the sole determinants of the vote. 
Other factors, such as foreign policy and candi- 
date personalities, may play an important role. In 
the regression equations which follow, these fac- 
tors. are represented by the disturbance terms as 
sources of “unexplained” variation in the vote. 
As long as they are not correlated with income 
changes, their omission does not bias resulting 
estimates of the impact of economic conditions on 
the vote.!5 


Estimation of the Model from Aggregate 
National Time-Series 


The Effect of Income Changes. The model was 
specified as the following linear regression. 


Equation 1. Original Model Specification 
VOTE = a + B,(AINC-I) + BCID) + e, 


where 


VOTE= The Republican percentage of the two- 
party vote. 

AINC=The percentage change in real per 
capita income during the year pre- 
ceding each election. 

I= An incumbency variable equal to 1 for 

! George J. Stigler, “Micropolitics and Macro- 

economics," p. 163. 

* Ibid. 

% For a general discussion of the effect of omitted 
variables on the estimates of regression coefficients, see 
Potluri Rao and Roger L. Miller, Applied Econo- 
metrics (Belmont, California: Wadsworth, 1971), pp. 
60-67. 
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Republican presidential administra- 
tions and —1 for Democratic ones. 

ID- The "expected" Republican percent- 
age of the two-party vote due to party 
identification. For all national anal- 
yses, ID is measured by the registra- 
tion proxy. 

a, e: The intercept and disturbance terms 
respectively. 


This equation states that the Republican share of 
the vote is a linear additive function of changes in 
income, AINC, and party identification, ID. To 
complete the specification, it is necessary to mul- 
tiply AINC by an incumbency dummy variable, I, 
to account for the party of the incumbent Presi- 
dent at the time of each election. The rationale for 
this dummy variable is as follows: If income de- 
clines during a Republican administration, the 
Republican share of the congressional vote is 
expected to fall. If income declines during a 
Democratic administration, the Democratic share 
should decline and the Republican share will in- 
crease accordingly? Thus, the coefficient, 3, of 
the independent variable, (AINC- I), should be 
positive for elections preceded by economic down- 
turns. For reasons stated previously, however, we 
would not expect the coefficient to be significantly 
different from zero for elections preceded by in- 
creasing income. Thus the sign, magnitude, and 
statistical significance of this coefficient provide a 
basis for testing the model. 

Equation 1 was estimated from aggregate na- 
tional data for all congressional elections from 
1896-1970 except 1912, basically the same time 
period used for previous studies. (The election of 
1912 is deleted because of its ambiguous results 
arising from the large Progressive vote that year.??) 
Results are summarized in Table 1. Separate esti- 
mates are displayed for (1) elections preceded by 
declining real income, (2) elections preceded by 
rising income, and (3) all elections during the 
period. Each parameter estimate is listed in the 
table with its corresponding r-statistic directly 
beneath it in parentheses. 

The most striking feature of these results is the 
difference between elections preceded by economic 
downturns and those during times of relative 
prosperity. For economic downturns, the coeffi- 
cient of the income variable, (AINC- I), is large, 
has the expected sign, and is statistically signifi- 
cant at the 0.01 level. On the other hand, during 
prosperous years, this coefficient is considerably 


? Because VOTE is defined in terms of the two- 
party vote, the percentage of the vote lost or gained 
by Republicans exactly equals the percentage gained 
or lost by Democrats. 

2 The two major parties received only 80 per cent 
of the congressional vote. 
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Table 1. Regression of the Congressional Vote on» 
Income Change and Party ID 


(National, 1896 to 1970, Except 1912) 











Elections Preceded by All 
Electic 
Declining Rising (N23 
Income Income 
(N—-13) (N=24) 
Coefficients of 
Income Change 
[AINC - I] 0.75**  —0.12 0.21* 
(3.5))  (-0.9) Q.1) 
Party Identifica- 
tion [ID] 1.19** 0.86** 0.61* 
G.6) (5.2) (4.6) 
Intercept —0.12 0.05 0.19*" 
(—0.7) (0.5 | (2.7) 
R 0.60 0.62 0.45 
DW 1.5 2.0 1.9. 





* Significant at .05 level, two-tail. 

** Significant at .01 level, two-tail. 

a All r-statistics are in parentheses below paramete 
estimates. 


c 


4 
smaller, has the wrong sign, and is not significar. 
at the 0.05 level? 

These results provide compelling evidence c 
the fact that economic conditions have a strop. 
asymmetric impact on the congressional vote, P. 
litical parties are "punished" by the voters fo 
economic downturns but are not "rewarded" ac 
cordingly for prosperity. Apparently, i in bad time 
the economy becomes.a salient issue, wliereas ir 
good times it diminishes in importance relative t 
other determinants of:voting behavior. It shouk 
be noted that all estimates show a significant posi 


‘tive correlation between the vote and party ID 


which explains why the overall R? 1s virtually 


identical in the two separate estimates of the 


equation.? 

The model was specified in the form of Equa- 
tion 1 to provide maximum comparability witt 
Kramer's original results and to provide a bettei 


21 The difference between the significance of th’ 
results for the two subsamples is even more strikir 
if one considers that the increasing income estimat,- 


.are based on almost twice as many observations 


the declining income estimates. 

2 This point is demonstrated by results of the re- 
gression of VOTE on ID only. For economic up- 
turns, ID “predicts” 61 per. cent of the variation 
in VOTE. In other words, past trends "predict" the 
current vote fairly well, On the other hand, during 
economic downturns, ID "predicts" only 9 per cent 
of the variation in VOTE, since economic condi 
tions cause voters to deviate from their past behavior 
. i 

i) 
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inderstanding of the following specification 
mEquation 2) which is used throughout the re- 
nainder of the paper. 


Equation 2. Preferred Model Specification 
DEV = a+ B(AINC-I) + e, 
where 


DEV=The deviation of the Republican per- 
centage of the two-party vote from its 
“expected” percentage due to party 

. identification (i.e, VOTE minus ID). 
AINC-The percentage change in real per 
capita income during the year pre- 

ceding each election. 

I= An incumbency dummy variable equal 
to 1-for Republican presidential ad- 
ministrations and —1 for Democratic 
ones. 

a, e The intercept and disturbance terms 
respectively. 


Équation 2 is preferable to the original specifica- 
ion because it focuses more directly on the prin- 


-ipal subject of our analysis, the relationship be- 


tween short-run economic and electoral fluctua- 
tions.” 
7 This equation states that DEV, the deviation of 
ine vote from its "expected" outcome, is a linear 
Sunction of the change in income, AINC, times 
the incumbency variable, I, discussed previously. 
Expectations for the income coefficient are the 
"ame as those for the income coefficient in Equa- 
..on 1. For economic downturns, it should be sig- 
nificantly positive, while for upturns it should not 
be significantly different from zero. Estimates of 
Equation 2 from the aggregate national time-series 
are listed in Table 2. They are entirely consistent 
with our expectations. 

. The present specification facilitates direct com- 
parison of the two subsamples in terms of R? as 
well as the income coefficient. This comparison 
further illustrates the asymmetry of the process 
we have been describing: for economic down- 
turns, R? is quite high, while for upturns it is 
negligible. 


The Effect.of Income Changes by Party. After 
developing the basic conclusions of the model, we 
xamined more closely how economic fluctuations 


. 2 Equation 2 is equivalent to Equation 1 with 
che value of the coefficient for ID constrained to 
equal one. This constraint is consistent with our in- 
clusion of REG in the model to represent the “ex- 
pected” vote, around which short-run economic con- 
ditions cause the observed vote to fluctuate. Empirical 
justification for this assumption is provided by the 
fact that the coefficients for ID in the appropriately 
ipecified asymmetric estimates of Equation 1 are not 
dgnificantly different from one. 

r 
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Table 2. Regression of Short-Run Deviations in the 
Congressional Vote on Income Change 


(National, 1896 to 1970, Except 1912) 











Elections Preceded by All 
— Elections 
Declining Rising (N=37) 
Income Income 
(N=13)  (N=24) 
Coefficients of 
Income Change 
[AINC - I] 0.66** —0.19 0.17 
(4.89  .(—1.8) (1.6) 
Intercept —0.02 —0.03* . —0.02** 
(—1.8) (—4.5) (—3.0) 
R 0.67 0.12 0.07 
DW 1.5 2.0 2.0 


** Coefficients and intercepts bearing ‘**” are sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. two-tail; all others do not even 
attain significance at the .05 level, two-tail. 

a All r-statistics are in parentheses below parameter 
estimates. 


affect voting behavior by first attempting to deter- 
mine whether these fluctuations affect the vote for 
the party of the incumbent President to the same 
extent for both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations. If, for some reason, voters treat 
administrations of the two parties differently with 
respect to economic issues, this would have im- 
portant implications for party strategies. 

Up to this point, we have specified a single eco- 
nomic variable, (AINC- I), in the model. This im- 
plicitly assumes no difference between the parties' 


'susceptibility to economic fluctuations. The co- 


efficients of this variable in Equations 1 and 2 rep- 
resent the response of voters to income changes | 
during both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations. A simple test for different responses 
under different party administrations is provided 
by respecifying the model as Equation 3. 


Equation 3. Income Effect by Party 


DEV = a + B(AINC- R) 
+ BY(AINC- D) +e, 


where 


DEV =The deviation of the Republican per- 
centage of the vote from its “expected” 
percentage as defined in Equation 2. 

AINC=The percentage change in real per 
capita income during the year preced- 
ing each election. 
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R, D=Republican and Democratic presiden- 
tial dummy variables (R=1, D=0 dur- 
ing Republican administrations and 
R=0, D=1 during Democratic ones). 

a, e=The intercept and disturbance terms 
respectively. 


Equation 3 allows for different income coefficients 
during Republican administrations, Bı, and Dem- 
ocratic ones, Bz. For example, consider the in- 
come effect during Republican administrations. 
The Republican incumbency variable, R, equals 1 
and the Democratic incumbency variable, D, 
equals 0. As a result, the model reduces to Equa- 
tion 4 in which the income effect is measured only 
by the Republican coefficient, By. 


Equation 4. Income Effect During Republican 
Administrations 


DEV = a + B,(AINC) +e 


According to the model, during economic down- 
turns, the Republican vote will be lower than 
average and B; should be positive. A similar logic 
applies during Democratic administrations and 
the model now simplifies to Equation 5. 


Equation 5. Income Effect During Democratic 
Administrations 


DEV = a+ B,(AINC) +e 


In this situation, the Republican vote should cor- 
relate negatively with economic changes and B; 
should be negative. If both parties are equally 
susceptible to economic changes when they are in 
the White House, B, and B» should have opposite 
signs and equal absolute values during economic 
downturns. In addition, according to the present 
model, neither coefficient should be significantly 
different from zero during prosperous years. 
Table 3 lists estimates of Equation 3 from the 
national data. Note that during economic down- 
turns, coefficients for both parties have correct 
signs and are similar in magnitude. In addition, 
their t-statistics show that one is significant at 
better than 0.05 while the other is significant at 
0.06. Significance in such a small sample indicates 
that these coefficients probably measure a robust 
phenomenon. On the other hand, estimates for 
prosperous times yield insignificant income effects 
regardless of the party in power. In conclusion, 
the data do not indicate appreciable differences 
between the effect of income on the vote during 
Republican or Democratic administrations. 


Lag Structure of the Effect of Income Changes. 
Next we attempted to clarify the lag structure of 
the impact of changing income on voting be- 


havior both to gain insights into the dynamics of 
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Table 3. Regression of Short-Run Deviations in the 


Congressional Vote on Income Change by Party of 
the Incumbent President 


(National, 1896 to 1970, Except 1912) 




















Elections Preceded by 
Declining Rising 
Income> Income? 
(N=13)  (N=24) 
Coefficient of 
Income Change, 
Republican President 
[AINC - R] 0.59* —0.09 
(2.5 (—0.3) 
Income Change, 
Democratic President 
[AINC - D] —0.79 0.23 
(—2.1) (1.2) 
Intercept —0.02 —0.03** 
(—1.3) (—3.3) 
R 0.68 013 d 
DW 1.6. 2.0 


* Significant at .05 level, two-tail. 
** Significant at .01 level, two-tail. 
* All t-statistics are in parentheses below parameter a. 


estimates. 


b Of the 13 elections preceded by declining income, 


8 had Republican incumbent Presidents and 5 had 
Democratic ones. Of the 24 elections preceded b 
rising income, 10 had Republican incumbent Presi- 


dents and 14 had Democratic ones. 


the process and to resolve the conflict between 


Kramer's and Stigler's results. One simple way to 
do this is to estimate Equation 6, which includes 


the annual percentage income change for each of 
the two years preceding every election as separate 
explanatory variables. 


Equation 6. Lag Structure of the Income Effect 
DEV = a + B(AINC(— 1)-T) 
+ BX(AINC(—2).1) + e, 
where: 


DEV = The deviation of the Republican per 
centage of the vote from its “exw, 
pected” percentage as defined in 
Equation 3. : 

AINC(—1)- The percentage change in real per 
capita income during the first year 
preceding each election. (Note that 
this has been previously referred tc 
as AINC.) 


s 


1975 


AINC(—2)=The percentage change in real per 
capita income during the second 
year preceding each election. 

I=An incumbency dummy variable 
equal to 1 for Republican presiden- 
tial administrations and —1 for 
Democratic ones. 

a, e=The intercept and disturbance terms 
respectively. 


Table 4 lists the results of estimating Equation 
7 from the national data. For elections preceded 
by an economic downturn, the coefficient for the 
income change the year directly preceding each 
election is quite large and highly statistically sig- 
nificant, whereas the coefficient for the income 
change the second year prior to each election is 
indistinguishable from zero. Thus it is easy to see 
how by averaging AINC(— 1) and AINC(—2) to- 
gether, Stigler misspecifed the model, tbereby 
underestimating the income effect and concluding 
that it does not exist. Whereas Kramer, by in- 
cluding only the income change most relevant to 
voter decisions, was able to detect the income 
effect. 


Sensitivity Tests of the Effect of Income Changes. 
We performed a series of tests to determine the 
sensitivity of our results to the particular elections 
included in the sample and the definitions of 
variables that were used. Results of these tests in- 
dicate that our findings hold for a fairly broad 
range of economic conditions and variable defini- 
tions. 

The first test shifts the emphasis from the exis- 
tence of an income effect on the vote to a con- 
sideration of the conditions under which this 
effect occurs. To the best of our knowledge, few 
people would deny that a major depression, such 
as that following 1929, is “bad news” for the in- 
cumbent party. Indeed, the largest number of 
House seats lost since the Civil War occurred in 
1874 (Republicans lost 96 seats after the depres- 
sion of 1873), 1894 (Democrats lost 116 seats 
after the depression of 1393), and 1932 (Republi- 
cans lost 101 seats as the post-1929 depression 
worsened). In a nonpartisan sense, we would label 
this the Hoover-Cleveland effect. But such mas- 
sive changes are only involved in three of the 
elections since the Civil War. Does the electorate 
also respond to less drastic economic downturns? 

To study this question, elections were cumula- 
tively deleted from estimates of Equation 2 in 
order of greatest to least decline in real per capita 
income. Results of this procedure (Table 5) indi- 
cate that the model survives deletion of half the 
sample. In fact, the coefficient of the income 
effect changes by less than 12 per cent. In addition, 
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Table 4. Regression of Short-Run Deviations in the 
Congressional Vote on Income Changes Each of the 
Two Years Preceding Every Election 


(National, 1896 to 1970, Except 1912) 








Elections Preceded by 











Declining Rising 
Income Income 
(N=13) (N=24) 
Coefficient of 
Income Change, First 
Year Prior to Election 
[AINC(— 1) - I] 0.67** —0.20 
(4.6) (—1.5) 
Income Change, Second 
Year Prior to Election> 
[AINC(—2) - I] 0.08 0.006 
(0.4) (0.1) 
Intercept —0.02* —0.03** 
(—1.8) (—4.3) 
R 0.68 0.12 
DW 1.6 2.0 


* Significant at .05 level, two-tail. 

** Significant at .01 level, two-tail. 

a All r-statistics are in parentheses below parameter 
estimates, 

b The value of AINC(—2) for the 1920 election 
(representing the income change from 1918-1919) was 
calculated from the per capita GNP data, See Appen- 
dix A for data sources. 


although the t-statistic and R? decline regularly 
with the deletion of each election, they con- 
sistently provide confirmation of the model. 
Further deletions leave too small a sample for 
clear interpretation of the results. Thus, the vote 
for the incumbent party appears to be measurably 
reduced by a fairly wide range of economic down- 
turns. It should be reiterated that our sample con- 
tains only elections from 1896-1970, except 1912. 
Because of the absence of sufficient comparable 
time-series data, it was not possible to include the 
1873 and 1893 depressions; their inclusion would 
have further reinforced our findings. 

Next, a standard" jackknife" test was performed 
for years of declining income to determine whether 
any single observation had an effect on the regres- 
sion coefficients that was drastically different from 
the effect of the others. This test consisted of 
systematically deleting a single election from the 
estimate of Equation 2 until each election had 
been deleted from the sample once. No election 
had an appreciable impact on estimates of the 
model. The coefficient, B, varied by less than 14 
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Table 5. Sensitivity Test of Effect of Income Decline 
on Short-Run Deviations in Congressional Vote: 
Results with Cumulative Omission of Largest 
Income Declines* 











Coefficient 

Elections of Income Signifi- 

Remaining Change, All — : cance 

in Sample Presidents Statistics Levels R 

AM 13> 0.66 4.8 0.0006 0.67 
12 0.58 3.2 0.009 0.51 
11 0.65 3.0 0.016 0.49 
10 0.71 2.6 0.031 0.46 
9 0.83 2.1 0.075 0.39 
8 0.77 125 0.190 0.27 
7 0.64 1.0 0.380 0.16 





a Elections are deleted in order of largest to smallest 
income decline. : 

b Elections included (with corresponding annual 
percentage income change in parentheses): 1932 
(—15.6), 1908 (— 10.0), 1914 (—9.4), 1930 (— 9.1), 1938 
(— 6.8), 1946 (— 4.7), 1920 (—4.3), 1896 (—3.8), 1904 
(—3.2), 1954 (— 1.6), 1958 (— 1.5), 1902 (— 1.1), 1910 
(—1.0). 

* Two-tail. 


per cent of its original value, and all estimates 
yielded high R? and large t-statistics.4 

Next, we examined the sensitivity of our results 
to changes in the definitions of the variables. We 
first measured the impact of changing the defini- 
tion of voting behavior from the Republican share 
of the two-party vote (which we prefer for reasons 
cited earlier) to the Republican share of the tctal 
vote. To do this, Equation 2 was re-estimated 
from the national data, using the new measure of 
voting behavior. The resulting coefficient, B, for 
the income term differed by less than 15 per cent 
of its original value and the t-statistic and R? re- 
mained stable. In addition, modifications to the 
registration proxy were incorporated into esti- 
mates of Equation 2 by changing the weights used 
to calculate this proxy. These weights were varied 
to extremes unlikely to occur given their estimated 
standard errors (see Appendix B). The coefficient, 
B, of the income term changed by less than 6 per 
cent of its original value and all estimates yielded 
high r-statistics and high R?. 


™ Results of the model (Equation 2) for elections 
preceded by rising income were subjected to the 
following sensitivity test: The rising income subsample 
was split in two, with one half containing the elec- 
tions preceded by the largest income increases and 
the other half containing the elections preceded by 
the smallest income increases. Equation 2 was then 
estimated separately from each half of the rising in- 
come subsample. The results for both estimates were 
quite similar to those reported for the rising income 
subsample as a whole. 
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Estimation of the Model from State-Level 
Time-Series 


To test the preceding conclusions further, the 
model was estimated from data for the three 
states (California, Pennsylvania, and New York) 
that were used to construct the registration proxy. 
These estimates were based on personal income, 
registration and voting data for each U.S. House 
election from 1930-70. Separate estimates were 
made for elections preceded by economic down- 
turns and those preceded by years of prosperity. 
In addition, two forms of the model were esti- 
mated, corresponding to Equations 2 and 3 in the 
national-level analysis. One assumed that income 
changes affect both parties to the same extent. 
The other allowed this effect to vary by party. 
Equations 7 and & illustrate these two specifica- 
tions. 


Equation 7. State-Level Replication of Equa- 
tion 2 


DEV = a + (CAL) + B(PENN) 
+ BY(AINC-I) +e 


Equation 8. State-Level Replication of Equa- 
tion 3 


DEV = a + B,(CAL) + BX(PENN) 
+ B,(AINC:R) 
+ By AINC-D) + e, 


where 


DEV=The deviation of the Republican 
percentage of the two-party vote 
from its “expected” percentage 
arising from party identification 
(i.e, VOTE minus ID, where in 
this case, ID is calculated di- 
rectly as the Republican per- 
centage of the two-party registra- 
tion). 

AINC- The percentage change in real per 
capita income during the year pre- 
ceding each election. 

I, R, D- Presidential dummy variables (I 
=1, R=1 and D=0 during Re- 
publican administrations; I= —1, 
R=0 and D=1 during Demo- 
cratic administrations). 

CAL, PENN=State dummy variables (CAL — 1, 
PENN=0 for California; CAL 
—0, PENN- 1 for Pennsylvania; 
CAL=0, PENN=0 for New 
York). 
a,e=The intercept and disturbance 
terms respectively. 
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Table 6. Regression of Short-Run Deviations in the Congressional Vote on Income Change 
(California, Pennsylvania, New York 1930-70) 

















Equation 7 Equation 8 
Elections Preceded by Elections Preceded by 
Declining Rising Declining Rising 
Income Income Income Income 
(N=21) (N=42) (N=21) (N=42) 
Coefficient of 
Income Change, All Presidents 0.76** 0.16 
[AINC- I] (5.0) (1.2) 
Income Change, Republican Pres. 0.73** —0.27 
[AINC-R] (3.0) (—0.4) 
Income Change, Democratic Pres. —0.85 —0.23 
[AINC- D] (—1.7) (—1.3) 
California 0.08** 0.08** 0.08** 0.08** 
[CAL]: (—3.0) (4.8) (2.9) (4.8) 
Pennsylvania —0.08** —0.07** —0.09** —0.06** 
[PENN]? (—3.1) (—4.1) (—3.0) (—3.9) 
Intercept 0.02 0.03* 0.01 0.03* 
(0.9) (2.2) (0.5) (2.3) 
R 0.79 0.68 0.79 0.68 
DW 2.0 1.2 2.0 1.3 


* Significant at .05 level, two-tail. 
** Significant at .01 level, two-tail. 


a All r-statistics are in parentheses below parameter estimates. 
b CAL and PENN identify the state for each observation (CAL=1, PENN=0 for California; CAL =0, 
PENN = 1 for Pennsylvania; and CAL=0, PENN =0 for New York). 


These equations are identical to those esti- 
mated from the national data, with two excep- 
tions. First, since party ID can be measured by 
state-level registration, it is unnecessary to calcu- 
late a registration proxy. Instead, registration can 
be used directly in defining the dependent variable 
(i.e, DEV = VOTE minus ID). Second, it is nec- 
essary to include two dummy variables, CAL and 
PENN, to identify each observation by state. The 
coefficients, B, and Bo, of these two variables indi- 
cate differences between New York's intercept, a, 
and those for California and Pennsylvania respec- 
tively. Interpretation of the estimated income co- 
efficients is identical to that of estimates from the 
national data. 

The state-level results are listed in Table 6. As 
can be seen, the estimated income coefficients are 
consistent with those obtained from the national 
data. They are large and significant for economic 
downturns but small and not significantly differ- 
ent from zero for prosperous times. In addition, 
the income coefficients for economic downturns 


during Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions are similar to each other and remarkably 
similar to those obtained from the national 
data.” 


Implications for the Arcelus and Meltzer Study 


Having presented our results, we now turn to 
the Arcelus and Meltzer study. Their findings con- 


The state estimates do not provide a completely 
independent replication of the national analysis. The 
two analyses are linked to the extent that the char- 
acteristics of the three states are imbedded in the 
national data. If the model had been estimated from 
data for the nation minus the three states, the results 
would have been completely independent from the 
state-level analysis. This was not desirable, however, 
since the state time-series are shorter than the na- 
tional ones. Nevertheless, the interdependency between 
the two levels of analysis is probably not serious since 
the three states represent only 25 per cent and 28 
per cent of the total national vote in the 1930 and 1970 
congressional elections, respectively. Also, state esti- 
mates cover little over half the time period included 
in the national analysis. 
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*— 9 Percentage change in real compensation 
per man hour (index used by Arcelus 
and Meltzer). 


s- — — -e Percentage change in real per capita 
income. 


Figure 2. Comparison of the Annual Percentage Change Rates for Real Per Capita Income and 
Real Compensation Per Man Hour from 1896 to 1970* 


a Each point represents the annual income or compensation change rate preceding the election year indicated. 


flict with ours in several important ways, because 
of conceptual and methodological problems in 
their analysis. 

One of their most serious problems is that they 
overlook the difference between the impact of 
economic downturns and the impact of economic 
upturns. Their specification of the model im- 
plicitly assumes that the impacts of upturns and 
downturns are opposite in sign and equal in mag- 
nitude. As previously discussed, our results dem- 
onstrate the inappropriateness of this assumption. 

A second important problem is Arcelus and 
Meltzer's use of real compensation per man hour 
as a measure of real income. For years, economists 
have recognized that wages may rise during pros- 
perous times when income is rising but that they 
do not fall in a corresponding manner during 
economic downturns when income is declining. 
This downward rigidity of wages Is often ex- 
plained by such factors as union contracts and 
minimum wage laws. Figure 2 illustrates the 
difference between the percentage change in real 
compensation per man hour used by Arcelus and 
Meltzer and the percentage change in real per 
capita income (measured by personal income and 
GNP), for the time period used in their analysis. 
For example, during the Great Depression from 
1931-32, real compensation per man hour de- 
clined by only 2 per cent, while real per capita 


See Gardner Ackley, Macroeconomic Theory 
(New York: Macmillan, 1961), pp. 196-198. 


income fell 16 per cent. For the set of elections in 
their sample, real compensation per man hour 
“predicted” only 41 per cent of the variation in 
real per capita income. Thus we feel that compen- 
sation per man hour seriously misrepresents in- 
come changes. 

A third problem with the Arcelus and Meltzer 
study is that their model includes three separate 
determinants of real income changes; [? (price 
changes) (unemployment rate changes and 
C/p (changes in real compensation per man 
hour) as explanatory variables. Arcelus and 
Meltzer find that no single factor (except possibly 
prices) exhibits a separate impact on the vote, and 
they conclude from this that overall short-run 
economic conditions have no effect. This conclu- 
sion does not follow from their results for the 
following reasons. 


(1) It is possible that no single real income determi- 
nant is powerful enough to influence the vote but 
that the entire group as a whole (or real income 
itself) has a pronounced effect. 

(2) The linear combination of prices, unemployment, 
and compensation per man hour used by Arcelus 
and Meltzer accounts for only part of the changes 
in real income because (a) additional factors enter 
into its determination and (b) the functional form 
relating income changes to its determinants is non- 
linear. Thus even as a group, these variables dc 
not represent a complete test of the impact of real 
income on the vote. To illustrate this point the 
percentage change in per capita real income was 


1975 


regressed on Arcelus and Meltzer’s three variables 
(, U and C/p). As a group, these variables 
“predicted” only 61 per cent of the variation in 
real income changes. 
m3) Arcelus and Meltzer's economic variables are inter- 
correlated with each other and with the additional 
explanatory variables in their model (see their 
Table 1). This collinearity makes it difficult (if not 
impossible) to ascertain the separate impact on 
voting behavior of each economic variable. Their 
model further compounds this problem by includ- 
ing 10 explanatory variables in regressions which 
are estimated from only 37 observations. To assess 
the extent of this problem, it is useful to determine 
the multiple correlation, R, between each of their 
economic variables (, U and C/p) and the remain- 
ing nine explanatory variables in their model. To 
do this, each economic variable was separately 
regressed on all nine remaining explanatory vari- 
ables. The resulting multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient for ? as a linear function of the nine variables 
was 0.77; that for Ü was 0.86; and that for C/p 
was 0.77. This collinearity causes large standard 
errors for their regression coefficients, which make 
it very difficult to obtain estimates of the separate 
impact of each economic variable. 


Conclusions and Suggested Further Research 


State and national time-series and selected 
cross-sectional survey data indicate that economic 
downturns have a pronounced effect on the vote 
in U.S. House elections. They support a modified, 
asymmetric version of Kramer's original model 
which postulates a “throw the rascals out” phe- 
nomenon, in which economic downturns reduce 
the vote for the party of the incumbent President, 
but economic upturns have no corresponding 
effect. In addition, the data show that (1) the 
effect of economic downturns on the party of the 
incumbent President is the same for either Re- 
publican or Democratic administrations, (2) vot- 
ers primarily consider economic conditions which 
occur the year immediately preceding each elec- 
tion, (3) the model holds for a fairly broad range 
of economic conditions, and (4) the contradictory 
findings of Arcelus and Meltzer and of Stigler can 
be explained by problems in their methodologies. 

Studies to date, however, represent only a first 
step toward a full understanding of the role of 
economic issues in the political process. The fol- 
lowing is a sampling of the many possibilities for 
future research in this area. 


Assessment of the Relative Political Impacts of 
Inflation and Unemployment. Strong inflation is 
historically infrequent and largely associated with 
the occurrence of wars. High peacetime inflation 
rates are a recent phenomenon. Unemployment 
rates correlate with real income changes. For 
these reasons, it is unlikely that aggregate time- 
series can provide meaningful estimates of the 
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relative impacts on voting behavior of inflation 
and unemployment. Such information, however, 
would be quite useful to public officials who must 
decide upon policies which make trade-offs be- 
tween these problems. In our opinion, survey re- 
search techniques are the most fruitful potential 
source of this information. ` 


Replication of the Analysis From More Disaggre- 
gate Data. Annual state per capita income data 
for 1919-21 and 1929 to the present exists in 
published form." For more recent years, the 
Office of Business Economics is compiling income 
estimates for all counties and most major metro- 
politan areas.” This information, together with 
voting and registration data for those areas where 
it exists, could be used to replicate estimates of 
the model. 


Application to Other Elective Offices. The struc- 
tural relationship between economic conditions 
and the vote for the incumbent party may be com- 
mon to a variety of elective offices. We have relied 
on the U.S. House vote, partly for reasons of 
comparability with previous studies, but also be- 
cause the Senate and presidential time-series pro- 
vide smaller samples. The Senate series begins in 
1914 and the presidential series includes only half 
as many elections as the House series. In addition, 
we expect the effect of candidate personalities to 
reduce the impact of economic conditions in 
senatorial and presidential elections. These hy- 
potheses, however, remain to be tested. 

Finally, it should be noted that economic con- 
ditions are only one of many issues that enter into 
the political process and that in a broader con- 
text, a better understanding of their role is im- 
portant for improving our knowledge of the role 
of issues in general. 


APPENDIX A 
Data Sources and Definitions of Variables 
Aggregate National Analysis 


1. Percentage of the total vote by party, U.S. 
House of Representatives Elections, 1896-1970: 
Obtained from unpublished tables provided by 
Prof. W. D. Burnham of MIT, which are con- 
sidered to be the most recently updated figures 


? See Appendix A for sources of state income data 
published by the Department of Commerce for 1929 
to the present. For 1919-21 see: Maurice Leven, In- 
come In the Various States, Its Sources and Distri- 
bution, 1919, 1920 and 1921 (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1925). Note that the 
Leven data are not strictly comparable to the De- 
partment of Commerce data. 

3 “Personal Income in Metropolitan and Non- 
metropolitan Areas,” Survey of Current Business, 50 
(May, 1970), 22-36. 
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available and are quite similar to those used in 

the original Kramer analysis. The Republican 

percentage of the two-party vote was calculated 
as the Republican percentage of the total vote 
divided by the sum of the Republican and 

Democratic percentages of the total vote, the 

quotient of which was multiplied by 100. 

. Consumer Price Index 1919-70 (1967= 100): 

Table 121, p. 276, Handbook of Labor Statistics 

1972, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 1972. 

. Total Population 1919-70: Series A114, p. 200, 

Long Term Economic Growth, 1860-1970, U.S. 

Bureau of Economic Analysis, Washington, 

D.C. 1973. 

. Income: : 

A. 1895-1918— Per capita Gross National 
Product in constant 1958 dollars. Obtained 
from Series All, p. 182, Long Term Eco- 
nomic Growth, 1860-1970, (LTEG), U.S. 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1973. 

B. 1919-1928— Total personal income in cur- 
rent (nondeflated) dollars. Obtained from 
Series A37, p. 188, LTEG. 

C. 1929-1970— Total personal income in cur- 
rent (nondeflated) dollars. Obtained from 
the Survey of Current Business, 53 (July, 
1973), Table B, p. 52. 

D. Real per capita annual income (INC) was 
estimated as 
For 1895-1918: 

INC-per capita Gross National Prod- 
uct in 1958 dollars. 
For 1919-1970: 


INC = (TPINC-100)/(POP- CPI), 


where 
INC= Real per capita income in 1967 
dollars. . 
TPINC= Total current personal income. 
POP= Total population. 
CPI- The consumer price index 
(1967 = 100). 


E. Annual percentage change in real per 
capita income the year preceding each elec- 
tion was then obtained as 


AINC = (INC — INC(—1)/INC(- 1), 


where 


AINC- Annual percentage change in 
real per capita income. 
INC-Real per capita income the 
year of each election. 
INC(—1)=Real per capita income the 
year prior to each election. 
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State-Level Analysis 


1. Percentage of the total vote, by party, U.S. 


House of Representatives Elections, 1930-70: 
Paul T. David, Party Strength in the United" 
States 1872-1970, University Press of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., 1972. (Cal. data on p. 103, 
N.Y. data on p. 213, Penn data on p. 237). The 
Republican percentage of the two party vote 
was calculated as the Republican percentage of 
the total vote divided by the sum of the Re- 
publican and Democratic percentages, the 
quotient of which was multiplied by 100. 


. Voter Registration by Party: 


A. California (for 1922-1960) Eugene E. Lee, 
California Votes 1928-60, Table 2-1, p. 29, 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Institute of Governmen- 
tal Studies, 1963); (for 1962-70) Report of 
Registration, published for each general 
election by the California Secretary of 
State. 

B. Pennsylvania—The Pennsylvania Manual 
(Harrisburgh: Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania), 1925-26 through 1970-71 volumes. 
Prior to 1936, registration was not required 
in some rural areas. Since 1936, the data 
are statewide totals. 

C. New York—Legislative Manual of New 
York (Albany: Secretary of State), 1921 
through 1971-72 volumes. 


. Income: 


A. 1929-47—Per capita personal income in 
current (nondeflated) dollars. Table 2, pp. 
142-45, Personal Income by States Since 
1929, Office of Business Economics, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
1956, 

B. 1948-58—Per capita personal income in 
current (nondeflated) dollars. Table F, 
pp. 33-4, Sensitivity of State and Regional 
Income to National Business Cycles (sup- 
plemental material in a reprint of the April, 
1973 Survey of Current Business). 

C. 1959-70—Per capita personal income in 
current (nondeflated) dollars. Table 2, p. 
43, Survey of Current Business, 53 (Aug. 
1973). 

D. Real per capita income (INC) was esti- 
mated as 


INC = (PINC-100)/CPI, 


where 


INC- Real per capita income in con- 
stant 1957 dollars. 
PINC= Per capita current income, 
CPI- The aggregate national con- 
sumer price index (1967 = 100). 
Separate price indices for each 


1975 


state were not available for the 
entire period. : 


E. Annual percentage change in real per 
capita income the year preceding each election 
was then obtained as 


AINC = (INC — INC(—1)/INC(- 1), 


where 
AINC= Annual percentage change in 
real per capita income. 
INC=Real per capita income the 
year of each election. 
INC(—1)=Real per capita income the 
year prior to each election. 


APPENDIX B 


Estimation of the Weights for the 
Registration Proxy 


The registration proxy is a weighted moving 
average of the Republican share of the two-party 
vote. Its weights are defined as the coefficients 
(B, and B+) of the linear regression (Equation 
B1) of the Republican share of the two-party 
registration (REG) on the Republican share of the 
two-party vote in each of the two preceding U.S. 
House elections [VOTE(— 1) and VOTE(—2)]. 

Equation Bl. Predicting Registration by Past 
Election Results 


REG = a + B,(VOTE(—1)) 
+ BX(VOTE(—2)) + e, 


where 
REG=The Republican per- 
centage of the two- 
party registration. 
VOTE(—1), VOTE(—2)=The Republican per- 


centage of the two- 
party vote in the first 
and second preceding 
U.S. House elections 
respectively. 

B1, B2=The regression coeffi- 
cients or weights of 
VOTE(— 1) and VOTE 
(—2) respectively. 

a, e=The intercept and dis- 
turbance terms respec- 
tively. 


This regression was estimated for California, 
Pennsylvania, and New York from time-series 
data on election results and voter registration by 
party maintained by each state. States were 
chosen according to the following criteria: 


Size—Large states were needed to provide enough 
House districts to average out idiosyncracies arising 
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from such factors as specific personalities and domi- 
nant local party organizations. 


Length of Time Series—Registration time-series by 
party vary by state from zero to over twenty elections. 
California, Pennsylvania, and New York have the 
longest series available, with the exception of Oregon, 
which has too few House districts for use in the 
analysis (California begins in 1922, Pennsylvania 
begins in 1925, New York data for consecutive elec- 
tions begin in 1920, and Oregon begins in 1908).2! 


Variation Across States and Time—The greater the 
variation in registration and voting behavior, the more 
generalizable are the estimates of the weights. 


The analysis is summarized in Table B1. Each 
column in the table represents an estimate of 
Equation B1. The first three columns list results 
for each state. The coefficients, for VOTE(— 1) 
and VOTE(— 2) are the relative weights used to 
combine the variables to calculate the registration 
proxy. This linear combination “predicts” a large 
proportion of the variation in observed registra- 
tion. For example, a new variable defined as 
[0.71- VOTE(— 1)4-0.23- VOTE(—2)] "predicts" 
75 per cent of the variation in California regis- 
tration.P? 

Coefficient estimates are remarkably consistent 
with each other. The appropriate t-test indicates 
that they do not significantly differ by state. 
Since we had no a priori reason for expecting them 
to differ, we pooled all observations into a joint 
sample from which Equation B1 was estimated.?? 
These pooled estimates (column 4 in Table B1) 
yield weights of 0.69 and 0.36 for VOTE(— 1) and 
VOTE(—2) respectively. Thus the registration 
proxy used throughout the analysis of the na- 
tional data was defined as [0.69. VOTE(— 1) 
+0.36: VOTE(—2)]. 

Table B1 also demonstrates that only the re- 
sults of the past two elections are required to pre- 
dict voter registration at any given point in time.*4 


DI Oregon increased from two to four House dis- 
tricts during this period. 

2? The unadjusted R? for the California equation 
is 0.75. Because they incorporate degrees of freedom, 
the adjusted R?s shown in the table are underesti- 
mates of the actual proportion of the registration 
variation “predicted” by each regression. For further 
discussion of adjusted R*, see J. Johnston, Econo- 
metric Methods, 2nd edition (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1972), pp. 129-130. 

E? The standard errors of estimate of the regres- 
sions for each state were statistically significantly 
different from each other, according to the appropri- 
ate F-test. Thus to obtain the most efficient esti- 
mators, observations for each state in the pooled 
sample were weighted in inverse proportion to the 
standard error of the separate regression for that state. 

34 Estimates also indicate that the weights attached 
to additional elections decrease rapidly as the time 
between the election and registration figures increases. 
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Table B1. Republication Share of Registration Estimated from Republican Share of Congressional Vote 
in Preceding Elections 


(California 1922-70, Pennsylvania 1926-70, New York 1920-70) 














All Three 
California ^ Pennsylvania New York States Pooled* 
(N=25) (N=23) (N= 26) (N=74) 
Coefficients of: 
Vote, Ist Election Prior to Registration 
[VOTE( —1)] 0.71** 0.74** 0.58** 0.60** 
(4.55 (5.8) (3.6) (8.1) 
Vote, 2nd Election Prior to Registration ; 
[VOTE( —2)] 0.23 0.44** 0.49** 0.36** 
(1.5) (3.5) (3.1) (4.2) 
California —0.09** 
[CAL] (—5.5) 
Pennsylvania 0.05** 
[PENN]? (4.4) 
Intercept —0.06 —0.05 —0.05 —0.03 
(—0.9) (—1.0) (—0.6) (—1.0) 
DW 1.1 0.7 2.3 1.3 
Adjusted R? 0.73 0.87 0.63 0.82 
Adjusted R?, Past 6 Elections? 0.70 0.87 0.68 0.81 





** Coefficients and intercepts bearing “**” are significant at the .01 level, two-tail; all others do not even at- 


tain significance at the .05 level, two-tail. 


* All t-statistics are in parentheses below parameter estimates. 

b CAL and PENN identify the state for each observation (CAL «1, PENN=0 for California; CAL =0, 
PENN - 1 for Pennsylvania and CAL =0, PENN =0 for New York). 

* Observations for each state are weighted in inverse proportion to the standard error of the separate regression 


for that state. 


3 Obtained from regressing current registration on the results of each of the past 6 congressional elections. 


Additional past elections increase "predictive" 
ability very little. Comparison of the adjusted R? 
for the equations containing two prior elections 
with those containing six elections clearly illus- 
trates this point. Adjusted R? explicitly trades off 
the gain in "predictive" ability against the loss of 


degrees of freedom caused by adding explanatory 
variables. For some of the estimates in the table, 
the loss of degrees of freedom outweighs the in- 
crease in "predictive" ability. In these cases, 
adjusted R? decreases when going from two to six 
elections. 
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SAUL GOODMAN 
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GERALD H. KRAMER 
Yale University 


Arcelus and Meltzer begin with a quite plausible 
point, that short-term economic fluctuations may 
affect voter participation as well as partisan pref- 
erence. Their empirical findings differ markedly 
from those of several earlier studies,! and if cor- 
rect would considerably change our current under- 
standing of the effects of economic variables on 
elections. It seems to us, however, that upon 
closer examination, their major inferences are not 
supported by the evidence they present. There are 
serious problems with their model, the data they 
apply it to, the statistical method they use to esti- 
mate it, and the way thev interpret their results. 
We shall review some of these difficulties and 
show that their principal conclusions are not sub- 
stantiated by their evidence, and that their results 
in fact show very little, one way or the other, 
about the effects of economic conditions on con- 
gressional elections. When some of the problems 
inherent in their research design are remedied, 
reanalysis of the model leads to quite different 
conclusions, which substantially (though not en- 


* The research underlying this paper was done at 
the Cowles Foundation for Research in Economics at 
Yale University; and supported by grants from the 
National Science Foundation and Ford Foundation. 
We are indebted to Susan J. Lepper and David R. 
Mayhew for helpful comments, and to Allan Meltzer 
for generously providing us with their data. 

‘Including G. H. Kramer, “Short-Term Fluctuations 
in U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964," American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 65 (March, 1971), 131-143; G. H. 
Kramer and S. J. Lepper, "Congressional Elections," 
in The Dimensions of Quantitative Research in His- 
tory, ed. W. O. Aydelotte, A. G. Bogue and R. W. 
Fogel (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1972), pp. 256-281; S. J. Lepper, "Voting Behavior 
and Aggregate Policy Targets,” Public Choice, 18 
(1974), 67-81; E. R. Tufte, "The Determinants of 
the Outcome of Midterm Congressional Elections," 
American Politicai Science Review, 69 (September, 
1975). In his original study Kramer found that real 
income fluctuations affected the incumbent party's vote, 
but that unemployment and inflation did not. There was 
a data error in the real income series used in the 
original article (discovered by George Stigler), how- 
ever; the revised data indicate that both income and 
inflation are important electoral determinants. A 
corrected set of results is reported in Bobbs Merrill 
reprint (PS-498) of the original Kramer article. 


tirely) confirm those of the earlier studies cited 
above. Before presenting these results, however, 
we first consider some more basic matters. 


Long-Term Changes in Participation 


Figure 1 below shows the aggregate participa- 
tion rate in congressional elections over the pe- 
riod 1896-1970. This is essentially the VP series 
used by Arcelus and Meltzer in their paper.? (The 
VR and VD series are similar.) Several broad 
trends are apparent. Participation declined rapidly 
from 1896 to 1912, dropped abruptly in 1920, 
then rose steadily until World War II. It dropped 
again during the War, then in the postwar period 
increased steadily until the 'sixties, and has de- 
clined somewhat since then. Though the precise 
reasons for these secular tendencies are not com- 
pletely known, it seems clear that major historical 
and demographic forces, rather than short-term 
economic or other factors, are largely responsible.’ 
In order to properly measure the impact of short- 
term forces, it is necessary to control and compen- 
sate for these longer-term historical forces, which 
would otherwise contribute most of the variation 
in the series and confound the estimates of short- 
term effects. 

The Arcelus-Meltzer model in effect controls 


? Arcelus and Meltzer draw their participation data 
for 1920-1970 from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States (1971). We used a later, revised series 
for 1930-1972, which is evidently based on new 
census data or analysis. We have also accounted for 
the gradual extension of women’s suffrage before 
1920. See Appendix. 

* Among the forces at work were expansions of the 
electorate, the effects of immigration, changes in 
ballot forms and election Jaws, and the growth of 
literacy and the mass media. See for example, W. D. 
Burnham, “The Changing Shape of the American 
Political Universe," American Political ‘Science Re- 
view, 54 (March, 1965), 7-28; Phillip E. Converse, 
“Change in the American Electorate,” in The Human 
Meaning of Social Change, ed. Angus Campbell and 
Phillip E. Converse (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1972); W. D. Burnham, “Theory and Voting Re- 
search: Some Reflections on Converse’s ‘Change in 
the American Electorate, " American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 68 (September, 1974), 1002-1023, and 
comments by Phillip E. Converse and J. G, Rusk. 
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for long-term trends by incorporating two dummy 
variables, for the post-1920 and -1932 periods. 
This specification implicitly assumes that voter 
participation has fluctuated around relatively 
stable levels, with abrupt shifts to new levels in 
1920 and again in 1932, as shown in Figure 1. Yet 
inspection of the actual participation series indi- 
cates that most of the major changes have been 
gradual trends, persisting over a series of elections, 
rather than the abrupt shifts they posit. The re- 
siduals generated by their various equations are 
not random (this is clear from visual inspection of 
the residuals, and also from the values of the 
Durbin-Watson statistic [a measure of the correla- 
tion between adjacent residuals] they report), as 
they should be if the model were correctly speci- 
fied, but display systematic patterns. It seems clear 
that the long-term model is misspecified, and 
hence that the Arcelus-Meltzer estimates of the 
long-term partisan shares are incorrect. It is not 
surprising that they are unable to reconcile their 
estimates with survey data findings on partisan- 
ship (p. 1237). 

The misspecification of the long-term part of 
the model may well also affect the estimates of 
short-term factors. Since it introduces systematic 
discrepancies between real and estimated long- 
term trends in participation, whatever genuine 
short-term fluctuations are present will be con- 
founded with these spurious discrepancies. Mis- 
specification of one part of the model can, in 
general, lead to biased estimates of all coefficients. 
It is no simple task to model explicitly the com- 
plex and changing mix of social, demographic and 
historical forces which underlie long-term changes 
in participation, and there may be no easy way to 
correct for these biases; it may be, in fact, that 
longitudinal participation data are simply too 
“noisy” to permit accurate measurement of short- 
term effects. In any event, there is a potentially 


4See J. Johnston, Econometric Methods 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), pp. 168-169. 
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serious specification problem with the Arcelus- 
Meltzer model, and their results (including their 
estimates of short-run effects) should be regarded 
with caution. 


Why, and How, Should Economic Variables 
Affect Participation ? 


The starting point of the Arcelus-Meltzer anal- 
ysis of short-term effects is their model of *'ra- 
tional" abstention: thus, “Our model differs from 
most previous studies . . . by permitting voters to 
abstain. . . . If our hypothesis is correct, a main 
effect of aggregate economic variables comes by 
changing the participation rate." In developing 
these hypotheses, they suggest three ways in which 
economic (or other) factors may induce voters to 
vote: “(1) because they perceive a difference be- 
tween ... parties on a particular issue, (2) they 


wish to protest against a particular . . . outcome, 
or (3) they wish to reward a party . . . for a policy 
or outcome. ..: In each of these cases, the net 


benefit of voting . . . increase[s] during elections 
in which the issue arises." Presumably the idea 
behind (1) is that some potential voters consider 
one of the parties—the Republicans, for example 
—best qualified to deal with a particular issue, 
such as inflation. Then in an election in which 
inflation "arises" às an issue—presumably be- 
cause it is too high—these individuals will be more 
likely to vote. By the same reasoning this “per- 
ceived differences” hypothesis would also predict 
increased turnout when unemployment is high, 
and when the growth rate falls. These predictions 
are summarized in Figure 2 below. The second 
hypothesis, (2), leads to the same predictions: 
"protesters" are more likely to vote when condi- 
tions are bad, i.e., when inflation and unemploy- 
ment are high, and the growth rate low. The third 
hypothesis, however, would predict precisely op- 
posite effects, since "rewarders" will be more 
likely to vote when conditions are good. Arcelus 
and Meltzer offer no hypotheses about the relative 
strengths of these three motivations in the electo- 


Figure 2 











Type of Motivation: 























(1) (2) (3) 
Variable: “Perceived Differences” “Protesters” “Rewarders” 
Growth Rate of Real Income — — + 
Inflation Rate + + = 
Unemployment + + - 








Direction of the effects of economic variables on voter participation predicted by Arcelus and Meltzer's 
hypotheses; +, — indicate that increases in the economic variable in question will increase or decrease turnout, 


respectively. 
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rate as a whole, or within any subgroup, such as 
partisans of either party. In the absence of such 
information, their theoretical hypotheses do not 
lead to any clear predictions about the net effects 
of economic conditions on participation. If "re- 
warders” are the most numerous group, the effects 
of the economic variables should be of the sign in 
column (3); if *rewarders" and others approxi- 
mately offset each other, economic variables will 
have no net effect; while if protest and/or per- 
ceived differences are the prevalent motivations, 
the effects should be as in columns (1) and (2). 
Thus any possible set of empirical findings can be 
reconciled with their hypotheses: there is no con- 
ceivable way in which their evidence could possi- 
bly falsify their model of the voting process. 


Where Are the Shift Voters? 


Arcelus and Meltzer draw the surprising con- 
clusion that “fluctuations in... congressional 
elections arise...not from shifts between 
parties.” It seems to us, however, that their results 
do not support this conclusion, and in fact that 
there is no possible way of inferring the magnitude 
of shifting from the type of evidence they use. 
Their model proceeds by partitioning the eligible 
electorate into three groups: (1) “Habitual, parti- 
san voters," who constitute H; of the electorate in 
election 1; (2) a group Ni; of “voters induced to 
vote by the reduction in cost or increase in per- 
ceived benefits resulting from presidential elec- 
tions and incumbency” ; and finally a block Nx of 
voters “for whom the net benefit of voting is a 
function of aggregate economic performance." 


The participation rate of this last block isassumed . 


to be a linear function of certain macroeconomic 
variables. In extending this framework to a model 
of partisan choice, they take the partisanship of 
the first two groups as fixed (the Democratic 
shares of each block of voters being op and Bp, 
respectively), while that of the third group of 
voters, those motivated to vote because of con- 
cern for economic issues, "varies with incum- 
bency," presumably because of differential turnout 
effects. Nowhere in this framework is there any 
provision for a block of “shift” voters, who regu- 
larly vote but switch from one party to the other 
in response to economic or other issues. Ignoring 
this possibility seems dubious empirically, for 
evidence from other sources indicates that such 
voters do exist and that they constitute a sizable 
portion of the active electorate. In any event, 


since their model makes no provision for the ` 


possibility of shift voters, it is not entirely sur- 
prising that they do not find any. 
To explore this issue further, let us add to the 


5 For example, V. O. Key, The Responsible Elec- 
torate (Cambridge: Belknap Harvard, 1966). 
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Arcelus-Meltzer model a fourth block of voters, 
who always vote but shift from party to party. Let 
S be the size of this block (as a fraction of the 
eligible electorate), and vr, and vd, be the Re- 
publican and Democratic shares, respectively, of 
these votes in election f. Since these voters always 
vote they will not affect total participation (S will 
be incorporated into the intercept of the VP equa- 
tion), but they will affect the relative sizes of the 
Democratic and Republican shares. To simplify, 
let us suppose there is only a single relevant eco- 
nomic variable, 7 (the growth in per capita real 
income), and that the voters in S vote for or 
against the incumbent party according to its eco- 
nomic performance. Then rd, will be given by® 


vd, = € — Ci — Cah + €i 


where 6, is +1 or —1 according to whether the 
incumbent president is a Republican or Demo- 
crat, and the coefficient c; is positive if voters do 
indeed shift in the manner described above. Since 
0, 2RIL—1, we can rewrite this expression in 
terms of the RI variable, after some elementary 
manipulation, as 


vd, = (c1 + c2) — 2¢oRI, + esf, 
= 2¢3R1 f, -+ €t. 


If we now add this block of voters to Arcelus- 
Meltzer's equation (3) (still assuming only one 
economic variable), the Democratic vote becomes 


VD: d) da AGRIS 
sd, S + e, 
= [19 ea + s] 
— (262S)RI + (di + e3S)7 
+ (Ady — 2638) RI f, + en 


(where [---]is the block of terms in their ex- 
pression not involving economic variables). This 
expression involves nearly the same set of ex- 
planatory variables as their expression (3), the 
sole difference being the incumbency variable R7. 
The coefficient of this variable is a measure of the 
net advantage of incumbency, and both a priori 
considerations and other empirical evidence sug- 
gest this effect should be small, so that the inclu- 
sion or deletion of the R/, term should have little 
effect on the remaining estimates," Hence the re- 
sults in their Table 1 can be interpreted in terms of 
this expanded model which includes switch voters. 

A fundamental difficulty, however, is immedi- 
ately apparent: the regression coefficient of the 7, 


ê This is the specification used in Kramer, "Short- 
Term Fluctuations,” but others would do as well. 
T Ibid., p. 139. 
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term, for example, is an estimator of (d;+c35S), 
where d; is the true (but unknown) “‘participa- 
tion" coefficient, and csS is the true "shift" co- 
efficient. To test the hypothesis of a shift effect we 
must determine whether c;S is positive. Yet the 
regression coefficient is an estimate of (d,+-c,S), 
not c5S alone; and as noted earlier, the participa- 


tion coefficient can be positive, negative, or zero, 


since the Arcelus-Meltzer hypotheses place no 
constraints on it. Thus even if there were substan- 
tial switching, the estimated regression coefficient 
could be negative (or zero) if the participation 
effect were negative. Or conversely, it could be 
positive even if there were no shifting. The “shift” 
effect is not identified* in the Arcelus-Meltzer 
model; in the absence of other data or a priori in- 
formation, there is no possible way of inferring its 
magnitude from their evidence. 


Do Economic Factors Affect 
the Parties? Strengths? 


On this broader question, Arcelus and Meltzer 
conclude that “with the possible exception of in- 
flation, aggregate economic variables [do not] 
affect . . . the relative strengths of the two major 
parties. There is very little evidence that an in- 
cumbent president can affect the composition of 
the Congress by measures that have short-term 
effects on unemployment or real income." 
“Neither our model . . . nor the evidence implies 
that voters respond to short-term changes in em- 
ployment or real income by voting for, or against, 
the party in power.” This “null result” is based on 
the fact that the estimated coefficients of most of 
the economic variables are not significant and 
display no significant differential effects on the 
Democratic and Republican share of the two- 
party vote. 

In several respects the evidence seems inade- 
quate to support these conclusions. There are 
serious problems with the Arcelus-Meltzer data, 
and in particular with the unemployment and in- 
come variables (which we will examine below). 
This alone could account for their nonfindings on 
those variables. Quite apart from that, however, 
Arcelus and Meltzer's analysis of their results does 
not take adequate account of several rather basic 
matters of statistical inference. For one thing, 
multicollinearity among the economic variables 
makes it difficult to disentangle their individual 
effects, and tends to produce large standard errors 
for the individual estimates. Thus even if eco- 
nomic variables as a block had a highly significant 


?For a discussion of the identification problem in 
a slightly different context, see T. C. Koopmans, 
"Identification Problems in Economic Model Con- 


struction,” in Studies in Econometric Method, ed. . 


W. C. Hood and T. C. Koopmans (New York: 
Wiley, 1953). 
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effect, it is possible for all of the estimated co- 
efficients to be individually insignificant.” Arcelus 
and Meltzer make no attempt to examine this 
possibility. 

There is another important problem. Since the 
net effect of any economic variable on the parties’ 
vote shares depends on the difference between the 
coefficients associated with that variable in the 
VD and VR equations, the relevant question is 
whether this difference is significantly different 
from zero, not whether the individual coefficients 
are. Since the disturbances in the two equations 
are positively correlated,!? the corresponding esti- 
mated coefficients of any particular variable will 
also be positively correlated." Under these condi- 
tions the standard error of the difference between 
the two coefficients can be smaller than that of 
either coefficient alone,? and the difference itself 
could be statistically significant even if the indi- 
vidual estimates were not. Arcelus and Meltzer do 
not consider this possibility, either. 

Finally, there is a more fundamental point of 
basic statistical inference. The fact that a certain 
estimate is not significantly different from zero by 
no means shows that the variable has no effect. 
Lack of significance means only that the range of 
possible error, or confidence interval, associated 
with the estimate is large enough to include zero. 
When this is so, the data are indeed consistent 
with the possibility that the true effect is small (or 
zero), but they may be equally consistent with the 
possibility of very large effects. If a confidence 
interval is small and centered about zero, so 
that the possible values of the coefficient con- 
sistent with the data all correspond to small 
effects, then one might indeed conclude from the 
evidence that the effect in question is absent, or 
negligible; but if the interval is very large (and 
happens to include zero), the appropriate infer- 
ence is not that the variable has no effect, but 
rather, that the results leave a great deal of uncer- 
tainty about its possible effects. 

The range of uncertainty in the Arcelus-Meltzer 
estimates is considerable. For example, if we con- 
sider the two estimates of the RI C/p terms in their 
Table 1, the usual .95 confidence intervals would 
run from about — 1.02 to .84 for the coefficient in 
the VD equation, and from —.72 to .58 for the 
VR equation. Thus (ignoring the nonindepen- 
dence of the estimates), while these results are 
consistent with the null hypothesis that there is 
no income effect (i.e., that both coefficients are 
approximately zero), they are equally consistent 


? See Johnston, Econometric Methods, p. 159ff. 

The positive correlation is noted by Arcelus and 
Meltzer (footnote 17, p. 11). 

“This follows from Johnston, pp. 239-241. 

1 Since Var(b — b') = Var(b) + Var(b’) — 2 
Cov(b, b’), for any two estimators b and b’. 
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with the hypothesis of very sizable effects. For 
example, if the true values were —.4 and +-.4 re- 
spectively (both lying well within their respective 
confidence intervals), a 10 per cent increase in real 
compensation per man-hour would decrease the 
democratic vote by some 4 per cent of the eligible 
electorate, and increase the Republican vote by 
the same amount. In a midterm election with total 
participation of around 40 per cent, this repre- 
sents the difference between a 50-50 election and 
a Republican landslide of 60 per cent—a very 
major effect indeed. It seems to us tbat the main 
inference to be drawn from the results in the 
Arcelus-Meltzer Table 1 is that they leave a great 
deal of uncertainty about the nature and magni- 
tude of the possible effects of economic variables 
on election outcomes—they simply do not shed 
much light on the question one way or the other. 

This inconclusiveness, however, is in part the 
product of several serious problems with their 
data and estimation method, which we shall now 
review. 


Data and the Specification 
of Variables 


While Arcelus and Meltzer have corrected a 
data error in the C/p series that we discovered in 
an earlier draft of their paper, we are still unable 
fully to replicate their results. We have carefully 
attempted to reconstruct their series using the 
sources and definitions given in their appendix, 
and have also used their own original data (with 
corrections in their C/p series). With either data 
set, however, we find a number of discrepancies, 
in some cases substantial, between our estimates 
and those reported in their Table 1.5 Some of 
these discrepancies may reflect errors which re- 
main in their data. 

Possible errors aside, moreover, the entire 
Arcelus-Meltzer analysis of the effects of eco- 
nomic variables is seriously weakened by their 
peculiar specifications of the economic variables, 
especially their choice of the “income” variable. 
Arcelus and Meltzer themselves comment that 
“rational voters are concerned with their real in- 
come," and argue for the importance of including 
"real income, or in an expanding economy the 

* Using the original Arcelus-Meltzer data (with a 
corrected C/P series), we reestimated the VP, VD 
and VR equations. The salient discrepancies between 


the two sets of estimates are summarized in the table 
below. 
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growth rate of real income" as a variable. This is. 


certainly plausible, since a variable like (per 
capita) real personal income is a measure of the 
average level of goods and services available for 
consumption, and hence reflects the average state 
of material well-being or prosperity in the electo- 
rate. Previous studies of the effects of macroeco- 
nomic conditions on voting have used such a 
variable, and have found it to be empirically im- 
portant. Yet in passing from their general theo- 
retical discussion to the particular equations they 
actually estimate, Arcelus and Meltzer inexplica- 
bly abandon real income, and change to quite a 
different variable, “real compensation per man- 
hour" (in nonagricultural establishments). The 
reasoning behind this change is obscure, and the 
compensation variable seems to us suspect in 
several ways. It is a measure of the average hourly 
wage (compensated for inflation) of those who 
work. Hence it ignores the unemployed: if in a 
recession low-wage workers are the first to be laid 
off, then compensation per man-hour would rise, 
even as the average level of prosperity in the 
country declined. It also takes no account of the 
number of hours worked: if the country were 
obliged to change over temporarily to a four-day 
work week, as Britain recently was, compensation 
per man-hour would be unchanged, though ob- 
viously incomes would fall. It takes no account of 
the agricultural sector, which was sizable in the 
earlier part of the sample period. All in all, com- 
pensation per man-hour seems to us a very poor 
measure of overall prosperity. A variable like per 
capita real personal income would have been a 
better choice. 

The treatment of unemployment is likewise 
puzzling. They use, again without explanation, 
the rate of change in the unemployment rate. The 
rationale for this is unclear, since unemployment 
is already a rate (being corrected for changes in 
the size of the labor force), and does not show 
any long-term tendency to grow (unlike national 
income or the price level). On the Arcelus-Meltzer 
specification, tbe electorate should be equallv con- 
cerned with unemployment if it increased from 
5 to 6 per cent in the year of the election, or from 
.5 to .6 per cent, or from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
labor force—which seems most implausible. The 
unemployment rate itself (or perhaps the [abso- 
lute] change in that rate) would seem to be a more 
sensible variable. 














Equation VP VR 

Coefficient RIPR B P C/p RIB RIC/p 
Our Parameter Estimate 3.50 -—0.38 —0.11 0.12 0.50 —0.39 
(t-statistic in parentheses) (1.34) (1.90) (0.83) (0.60) (1.89) (0.98) 
Arcelus-Meltzer Parameter Estimate 0.76 —0.23 —0.03 0.04 0.38 —0.07 
(t-statistic in parentheses) (0.26) (1.11) (0.21) (0.19) (1.63) (0.21) 
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The Arcelus-Meltzer definition of the rate of 
inflation is also a bit odd. If the consumer price 
windex doubled during the year preceding the elec- 
Kion (e.g., rose from 125 to 250), the inflation rate 
would be 50 per cent of their definition. Ac- 
«cording to the usual definition, however, this 
‘should be counted as a 100 per cent inflation. 
Arcelus and Meltzer offer no reason for their con- 
vention, and it seems to us the usual definition is 
«preferable. 

It is not clear why the RZPR, variable is in- 
cluded in the regression at all. Arcelus and 
Meltzer offer no explicit justification for including 
it, and their hypotheses about voting costs being 
lower during presidential than in midterm elec- 
tions in no way suggest that this reduction should 
depend on which party holds the White House. 
Since this variable will be correlated with the 
RI di, Rite, RI, Ci/piterms, the effect of including 
it is to introduce more multicollinearity and de- 
crease the accuracy of the estimates. 

Finally, it is arguable that wartime elections 
should not have been included (or at least should 
have been handled differently to allow for the 
possibility of structural shifts in the relations 
being estimated), since the dislocations of a major 
war affect the meanings of the economic series 
and reduce the political importance of domestic 
economic (and other) issues. 


Methods 


The Arcelus-Meltzer estimates of the effects of 
economic variables on the parties' vote shares are 
obtained by separately estimating the V.D and VR 
equations, using ordinary least-squares regression. 
In a footnote they comment that these estimates, 
though unbiased, “are not as asymptotically 
efficient as. . . the [Zellner ‘seemingly unrelated 
regressions’ ] estimators.” An inefficient estimator 
yields estimates which are unnecessarily impre- 
cise, and thus makes it less likely that accurate 
and significant estimates of the effects in question 
will be obtained. 

The Arcelus-Meltzer estimates are indeed in- 
efficient, though not for the reason they men- 
tion. Their procedure ignores certain a priori in- 
formation and constraints on the coefficients, 
which are implied by their theoretical hypotheses 
and model. In particular, their model takes the 
form of a system of equations: 


* Arcelus and Meltzer define the rate as 
(Pi — Pi) /Po rather than the conventional specifica- 
tion (p, — Pra) /Pia- 

15 The VD and VR relations involve the same set 
of regressors. Under these conditions the Zellner pro- 
cedure reduces to the one used by Arcelus and Melt- 
zer, of separate OLS estimation of each individual 
equation. Cf. Johnston, Econometric Methods, p. 240. 
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VP: = Hit Nit Nate 
VD, — apHid- BoNu 

+ [vo + Ayo RI ]Ns; + ed 
VR, = aro. + 8gN u 

+ [vs + Ays RI]Ns + e", 


where H,, Nu and Nz are the sizes of the three 
blocks of voters (habitual partisans, voters in- 
duced to vote by the reduction in voting costs in 
presidential elections, and voters induced to vote 
by economic issues, respectively) in election 1, ex- 
pressed as shares of the eligible electorate. The 
coefficients ap and ar, Bp and pr, etc. are the 
Democratic and Republican shares of the votes 
cast by voters in the various blocks. Since they are 
shares, or fractions, each must lie between zero 
and one, and they must sum to one, minus the 
third-party vote (i.e. ap+ar=1—ar, Bp+Br=1 
—Br, etc., where or, Br, etc. are the third-party 
votes cast in each block). For most of the period 
under consideration, the aggregate congressional 
third-party vote has been quite small, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the sum of major-party 
coefficients is approximately unity. Thus the co- 
efficients of the "economically motivated" block, 
in particular, must satisfy yp+yr=1 and yp 
-FAyp--Yg- Ava 71, implying Ayp- — ys. If 
these facts are substituted into the VD and VR 
equations (still assuming only one economic 
variable, 7), we get 


VP,=[---]J+tante 
VDi= |- <- ] + (Yo + AyoRI ari t+ ef —— 
= [| - - -J+ (yoat + (Aypa) RIZ 4 ef 
VR, = [ - ++] + Qaa) (Ayra) RE titei” 
=[---J+([1— yola): 
+ C— Avpa) RI f, + e/" 
where [- * * Jis the block of terms not involving 


economic variables. The model implies that the 
coefficients of the 7 terms in the VD and VR equa- 
tions must be of the same signs, and their sum 
must (approximately) equal the coefficient of the + 
term inthe VP equation. Moreover the coefficients 
of the RI? terms must be of opposite signs, and 
approximately equal in magnitude. Yet the re- 
sults reported by Arcelus and Meltzer violate all 
three conditions: the signs of the Ọ and C/p esti- 
mates in the VD and VR equations, which should 
agree, are opposite, while the RI and RIC/p 
estimates, which should be opposite (and equal), : 
are of the same signs. Moreover the estimates in 


the VD and VR equations sum to —.55, rather 
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than —.23, as they should, and the sum of the 
C/p estimates is also off. 

Arcelus and Meltzer implicitly recognize some 
of these constraints in interpreting their results, 
and in their estimation of the VP relation. (Since 
the total participation relation is the sum of VD 
and VR equations [plus an unspecified relation 
for the negligible third-party vote], the coefficients 
in (1) must be the sum of the corresponding co- 
efficients in (2) and (3). Arcelus and Meltzer do 
not include terms like R/;7, in (1), presumably in 
recognition of the fact that these coefficients must 
sum to zero.) Their procedure for estimating the 
VD and VR equations, however, takes no account 
of the constraints. By ignoring these constraints, 
they get inefficient (and indeed mutually incon- 
sistent) estimates.|* Since several of the con- 
straints are rather badly violated, it is clear that 
incorporating them would substantially affect 
their results. The “equal and opposite" constraint 
on the ARIj-like terms, in particular, directly in- 
volves the differences between corresponding co- 
efficients in the VD and VR equations, so that 
their estimates of the net effect of these variables 
on the parties’ respective vote shares would be 
particularly affected. 


Revised Estimates 


To get some idea of the consequences of the 
various statistical and data problems described 
above, we present below some revised estimates 
of the Arcelus-Meltzer model. Our variables and 
sources are identical to theirs, with the following 
exceptions: 


(1) Our income variable is the growth rate in per 
capita real personal income, 7; (r —rii)/r.a 

(2) The rate of inflation is defined in the usual 
fashion as f,— (P, — P. 3)/P. s. 

(3) In place of their unemployment variable we 
have used the unemployment rate (as per- 
centage of the labor force) during the election 
year, u We also have experimented with 
another variable, the (absolute) change during 
the year preceding the election Au, u,— Um. 

(4) The unjustified RI,PR, term is omitted from 
all regressions. i 

(5) The 1972 election has been added to the 

i sample. Each regression has been estimated 
twice, first omitting, and then including, the 
war years 1918, 1942, 1944. 


(Precise definitions and sources, where they differ 
from those of Arcelus and Meltzer, are given in 
the Appendix.) 

To simplify interpretation of the estimates, 
their model has been rewritten in terms of a 


3 Henri Theil, Principles of Econometrics (New 
York: Wiley, 1971), p. 282ff. 
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second, Democratic incumbency dummy variable 
DI=1—RI. Then the Arcelus-Meltzer formula. 
tion of the form 


VR=[--+]+b% SRIP + e, 
is rewritten 2s 
VR - [ TI ] + b* DI? + b RI? + e. 


These equations are completely equivalent (bi*— b: 
and 5;* — b,--b), but 5:*, b;* are direct estimate: 


of the impact of the 7 variable during Republican: 


and Democratic incumbencies respectively, so the 
interpretation is more straightforward. 

To incorporate the linear constraints on the 
various coefficients discussed earlier, we subtracta 
the VR and FD equations, obtaining a relation off 
the form 


VR-VD=[---]+oqRl#+aDl¢ +e, 


where c; and c» are now estimates of the net effects» 
of ? onthe perties' vote shares (i.e., of ?'s effect on» 
the Republican vote, minus its effect on the Demo- 

cratic vote), during Republican and Democratic 

incumbencies, respectively. Estimating this rela- 

tion and the total participation (VP) equation by 

ordinary (unconstrained) least squares is essen- 

tially equivalent!” to estimating the VR, VD, VP’ 
system subject to the coefficient constraints. (We 
also obtained unconstrained estimates using the 
Arcelus-Meltzer procedure, but will not report 
these results in detail. Each equation was esti- 
mated four times, with the two different versions 
of the unemployment term, and first including, 

and then excluding the war years. 

In the interest of brevity, we will not report all 
results in detail. Since we are primarily interested 
in the effects of economic variables on the parties’ 
vote shares, we shall concentrate on the VR— VD 
equations, and report only the coefficients of the 
economic variables. These are shown in Table 1. 

Since we retain the Arcelus-Meltzer specifica- 
tion of the long-term part of the model, our esti- 
mates, like theirs, are probably subject to specifi- 
cation bias. The Durbin-Watson statistic values 
may be indicative of specification problems (or 
alternatively of [negative] autocorrelation; in that 
case our estimates are inefficient, though the esti- 
mated standard errors may be too large, and the 
true significance levels higher than those reported 

In principle the VR — VD, VP system are "seem- 
ingly unrelated regressions” to which the Zellner GLS 
procedure should be applied. The covariance between 
the disturbances, however, is small; if we let ej, €n es 
&* be the disturbances in the VR, VD, VP, VR — VD 
relations respectively, then e, = e, + e, and e* = e, 
— e. Hence 

Cov(e*, e) = E(Ie, + ej[e; — el) = os? — oz, 


where o? and o are the variances of e, and e, re- 
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Table 1. Regression Estimates of Effects of Economic Variables on VR— VD 
í (1) (2) (3) (4) 

War Years Omitted Included Omitted Included 
RIF .015 .020 .403* .413** 
(+) (.131) (.130) (.242) (.241) 
RIp — .136 — 145 — .008 — .019 
(—) (.215) (.212) (.197) (.196) 
Rlu — .278* — .280** X X 

(—) (.163) (.157) 

RiAu X X .581* .587* 
(—) (.443) (.439) 
Dir — .185** — .146** — .0015 .011 
(—) (.090) (.084) (.209) (.187) 
Dip .200* .196** .286** .3]2*** 
(+) (. 148) (.114) (.156) (.105) 
Diu —.147* — .153* X X 
(+) (.097) (.093) 

DI^u X X .555 .431 
(+) (.633) (.519) 

R .75 .73 .74 71 
d 2.72 2.43 2.46 2.01 





Estimated standard errors in parentheses. Intercepts and coefficients of X20, X32 and PY not reported. 
(+), (—): Predicted sign of coefficient from “incumbency” hypothesis. 
***: Significant at .05 (or better) on two-tailed test. 
**: Significant at .10 on two-tailed, or .05 on one-tailed, test. 


*: Significant at .10 on one-tailed test. 
X: Variable not included in equation. 


mn Table 1.18 In any event, the results as reported, 
Khough hardly conclusive, generally indicate that 
economic variables do affect the parties’ vote 
shares. As a block, the economic variables ac- 
«count for from 17 per cent (in equation [1]) to 
13 per cent (in equation [4]) of the total variance 
«of the VR— VD series. This increment to explained 
variance is significant at the .10 level or better in 
every case, using the usual F-test. Multicollinear- 
ity among the variables tends to produce large 
standard errors for the individual coefficients, but 
even so, three or four of the coefficients in each 
equation approach or reach conventional signifi- 
cance levels. Moreover, the signs of most of the 
estimates are consistent with the “incumbency” 
hypothesis, i.e., that voters vote for or against the 








spectively. Unconstrained OLS estimation of the 
VR, VD relations indicates gê and oj” are nearly 
equal, so Cov(e*,e,) will be quite small, and the 
GLS estimates will be very close to our ordinary 
least squares estimates. See Johnston, Econometric 
Methods, pp. 238—241. 

? See for example, Theil, pp. 255—256. 


incumbent party according to its economic per- 
formance. In terms of magnitudes, several of the 
effects are respectable, though not overwhelming: 
for example, a 10 per cent inflation rate during a 
Democratic administration would decrease its 
plurality by two to three per cent of the eligible 
electorate, or (in a midterm election with turnout 
about 40 per cent) decrease its vote share by 
around 3 per cent of the votes cast. An unemploy- 
ment level of 10 per cent during a Republican 
administration would decrease the Republican 
vote share by a comparable amount. 

With respect to individual variables, consider 
inflation first. Three of the four DI estimates are 
significant, and the fourth is close. The Rip esti- 
mates are not significant, and their standard errors 
are so large that they are not very informative, 
one way or the other, about the effects of inflation 
during Republican administrations. Nevertheless, 
the signs of all the estimates suggest that inflation 
hurts the incumbent party, and in equations (1) 
and (2) (which, for reasons to be given below, we 
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regard as the preferable specification), the magni- 
tudes of the estimated effects are roughly the 
same, under either administration. (The uncon- 
strained VD and VR estimates form a generally 
similar, though less sharp, pattern: the four sig- 
nificant estimates are in the “incumbency” direc- 
tion, and while some eight estimates [of 16] were 
of the “wrong” sign, only one of these even ap- 
proached significance [its t-ratio was 1.33].) All 
things considered, our evidence indicates that in- 
flation does have an effect on congressional elec- 
tions, with high inflation hurting the incumbent 
President's party. 

Arcelus and Meltzer also found inflation to 
have some effect, but in a rather different direc- 
tion. They found that the main effect of inflation 
is to lower the Democratic vote, and hence to in- 
crease the Republican vote share. Writing before 
the election, they comment that their “findings for 
inflation suggest that the Republicans will benefit 
in the nonpresidential year 1974 from their failure 
, to control inflation." We doubt that many Re- 
publicans would interpret the election results that 
way. 

Our results also suggest that the income vari- 
able affects the parties’ vote shares. Two of the 
DI? estimates and one of the RI? estimates are 
significant (another is close), and all but one of 
the estimates are in the “incumbency” direction 
(the sole exception, the DI? term in equation [4], 
is very close to zero and insignificant). The esti- 
mated effects are not symmetrical (in [1] and [2] 
the RI$ estimates are close to zero, and con- 
siderably smaller than the DI$ effects), though 
the estimates are too imprecise for detailed com- 
parisons. In the unreported estimates of the un- 
constrained CD and VR equations, 13 of the 16 
income estimates are in the “incumbency” direc- 
tion. Four of the estimates are significant, and 
two others nearly so; all but one of these are in 
the “incumbency” direction. (The one significant 
estimate which goes in the other direction is in an 
equation involving the Au unemployment vari- 
able. We will argue below that Au is the wrong 
variable to use, so this result should be discounted 
accordingly.) In any event our results show that 
income does have an effect and they are generally 
consistent with the incumbency hypothesis. 

The unemployment effects form a rather differ- 
ent pattern. One of the estimates is significant, 
and five others are close. The estimates are quite 
sensitive to the form of the unemployment vari- 
able; substitution of the change-in-level variable 
Au for the level variable u reverses the signs of the 
unemployment estimates, and affects several of 
the other estimates as well. No matter which 
variable is used, however, the estimates do not 
conform to the "incumbency" hypothesis. On a 
priori grounds alone, there is a strong case for the 
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level variable u; thus we would expect jobs to b» 
a live political issue whenever the unemploymer. 
rate is high, irrespective of whether it is stable, ir 
creasing, or decreasing. The results in Table 
reinforce this view. With the change-in-leveli 
variable Au, the estimated effects are all positivt 
which would imply that increasing unemploymer 
always benefits the Republicans. We are incline 
to discount this anomalous result. With the leve 
variable u, however, the estimated effects ar 
negative, suggesting that the electorate turns t 
the Democrats in times of high unemploymen#m™ 
which is not implausible. (The unconstrained V Jam 
and VR estimates with the level variable u all con» 
form to this pattern also, though none are signifi- 
cant.) We are thus inclined to reject the Au vari- 
able, and accept the results in (1) and (2) as th 
meaningful ones. They suggest that unemploy 
ment does have an effect, which always works i= 
favor of the Democrats. The estimated magnitude 
of the effect is greater if unemployment occur 
under a Republican administration (though once 
again, the estimates are too imprecise for detailec 
comparisons). 

In sum, our reading of the evidence suggest: 
that all three economic variables do influence con: 
gressional elections, and that Arcelus and Meltzer’: 
nonfindings on income and employment can bt 
attributed to the problems with their data anc 
methods. The specific results reported in our Tabk 
1 should be regarded as tentative, since as notec 
earlier, they may well be subject to bias because om 
the misspecification of the long-term model. In: 
deed, we are not convinced that short-term par- 
ticipation effects can be accurately estimated from 
aggregate participation data, because of the diffi 
culties in controlling for long-term trends anc 
variations in eligibility requirements, registratior 
laws, polling hours, and the like? It may wel! 
prove necessary to use disaggregated data at the 
state or county level, in order to control adequately 
for such factors. But at a minimum, our reanalysis. 
of the Arcelus-Meltzer model does, we think, con- 
firm the basiz finding of earlier studies by Kramer 
and others, that economic conditions do affect the 
outcomes of congressional elections, and do so ine 
ways which are broadly (though not completely)= 
consistent with the notion that the electorate re- 
wards or punishes the party in power according to» 
its economic performance. To be sure, there is still 
substantial uncertainty about the detailed nature 
and magnitudes of these effects. Thus while most 
studies are in general agreement about the role of 
inflation and income, the evidence on unemploy- 
ment is mixed. And there may yet turn out to be 


See, for example, Stanley Kelly, Jr, R. E. Ayres 
and W. G. Brown, "Registration and Voting: Putting 
First Things First," The American Political Science 
Review, 61 (June, 1967), 359-377. 
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important differences in the roles of different eco- 
nomic variables during Republican and Demo- 
cratic incumbencies, or (as emphasized by Bloom 
and Price in their commentary) as between “‘re- 
warding” or “punishing” an incumbent.? But on 
the basic question of whether such effects exist, it 
seems to us the evidence is clear: they do. 


APPENDIX 
Data and Sources 


The main data sources were Long Term Eco- 
nomic Growth, 1860-1970 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970), the Handbook 
of Labor Statistics (Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1973), the Historical Abstract 
of the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1957), and the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, various issues). These 
sources are referred to below as LTEG, HLS, 
HAUS and SAUS, respectively. 

Prices. Consumer price index (1967—100): 
1895-1972, HLS (1973), p. 287. 

Unemployment. Total unemployment rate: 
1895-1947, LTEG, pp. 212-213; 1948, 1972, 
Economic Report of the President (GPO, 1974), 
p. 279. 

Compensation per man-hour. 1895-1914, Albert 
Rees, Real Wages in Manufacturing, 1890-1914 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), 
p. 4; 1914-1946, Albert Rees, New Measures of 
Wage-Earner Compensation in Manufacturing, 
1914-1957 (Washington, D.C.: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1960), p. 3; 1946-1972, 


2 The eviderice on this presented by Bloom and 
Price is impressive, though they consider only the in- 
come variable. Some very preliminary analysis we 
have done suggests that the asymmetry they found 
becomes much smaller if the effect of inflation is 
controlled for. 
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index of compensation per man-hour for all per- 
sons in non-agricultural establishments, adjusted 
to current dollars using 1967 benchmark, HLS 
(1973), p. 175.  ~ 

Personal Income. Department of Commerce 
concept: 1895-1919, based on GNP figures in 
John W. Kendrick, Productivity Trends in the 
United States (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961), pp. 298-299, then translated to per- 
sonal income by a partially interpolated ratio of 
personal income to GNP, and adjusted to current 
dollars with implicit price deflator from M. Fried- 
man, and A. J. Schwartz, A Monetary History of 
the United States, 1867-1960 (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1964), Table 62, facing 
p. 618; 1920-1968, LTEG, p. 189; 1969, Survey 
of Current Business (Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, January, 1973), p. S2; 
1970-1972, Survey of Current Business (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, De- 
cember, 1973), p. S-2. 

Population. Total population residing in United 
States: 1895-1940, HAUS, p. 7; 1941-1972, 
SAUS (1973), p. 5. 

Voter Turnout. Ratio of total vote to total 
eligible vote. Eligible vote: 1896-1898, enfran- 
chised male and female voters estimated by 
interpolation, SAUS (1899), p. 19, SAUS (1901), 
p. 19, and the Abstract of the Twelfth Census 
(1900), p. 39, 1900-1918, males over twenty-one 
from Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports (P-25, No. 311), and enfranchised women 
by interpolation from SAUS (1901),-p. 19, SAUS 
(1919), p. 42, Abstract of the Twelfth Census 
(1900), p. 39, and Abstract of the Fourteenth 
Census (1920), p. 123; 1920-1928, SAUS (1971), 
p. 364; 1930-1972, SAUS (1973), p. 379. 

Election Returns. Total, Democratic and Re- 
publican votes cast in congressional elections: 
1896-1928, HAUS, p. 692; 1930-1972, SAUS 
(1973), p. 364. 


Aggregate Economic Variables and Votes for Congress: 


A Rejoinder* 


FRANCISCO ARCELUS 
AND 
ALLAN H. MELTZER 


Our interest in the effect of aggregate economic 
variables on election results began in 1970 follow- 
ing a conversation with an administration official 
that we have reported elsewhere) We doubted 
both the implicit theory of voting behavior and 
the ability of the administration to achieve rates 
of inflation and unemployment even close to the 
ranges mentioned. We take this opportunity to 
note that the unemployment rate was higher and 
the inflation rate substantially higher than the 
adviser’s estimate, but President Nixon was re- 
elected. 

At the time, the principal econometric evidence 
of the effects of aggregate economic variables was 
a study by Kramer. Kramer found evidence of an 
effect of real income, but despite (or perhaps be- 
cause of) the flaws in his procedure, he found no 
evidence of an effect of inflation or unemploy- 
ment.? Furthermore, then and now, most of the 
reported evidence pertains to congressional not 
presidential elections and to votes for congress- 
men, not seats in the Congress. 

We concluded our study by failing to reject a 
null hypothesis—that there was no evidence of an 
effect of real income or unemployment on votes 
for congressional candidates. We were less certain 
about the effect of inflation. Our evidence suggests 
some effect, and we have continued work on the 
problem by analyzing presidential voting and by 
much more detailed analysis of congressional 
votes and seats. 

That more work remains to be done is evident 
from our current work and from the lengthy re- 
plies that our paper stimulated. Each pair of 
authors wrote a comment longer than our original 
article. They agree neither with us nor with each 
other on the proposition that evidence supports. 
Each raises some points that the other ignores. 

The similarity ends there. Bloom and Price offer 


* We remain indebted to the National Science Foun- 
dation for support of our work. i 

1See footnote 2 of our paper, “The Effect of 
Aggregate Economic Variables on Congressional Elec- 
tions” elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 

2 See G. H. Kramer, “Short-Term Fluctuations in 
U. S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964,” this Review, 65 
(March, 1971), 131-143. Our discussion of the flaw 
in Kramer's treatment of minor party votes is in 
footnote 16 of our paper. Once an error in the data 
was corrected, the effect of inflation was found to be 
significant. 


a scholarly criticism based mainly on their original 
and interesting work. Their comments are based 
on their assessment of evidence. We discuss their 
work first. Goodman and Kramer, on the other 
hand, offer a seemingly endless number of criti- 
cisms supported by little more than prior belief, 
innuendo, and conjecture. Answering each of the 
charges would take more space and time than the 
criticisms are worth. We are content to support 
our claim by discussing a few of their charges and 
bv presenting evidence that most of their claims 
are empty. 


Bloom and Price 


Bloom and Price devote most of their comment 
to testing an alternative hypothesis of the effect of 
economic variables on congressional elections. 
They find evidence to support their hypothesis. 
If we had developed their evidence, we would 
have rejected the null hypothesis, as they do. 

The hypothesis that Bloom and Price accept is 
different from Kramer’s and, we will argue, much 
closer to our contention than to his. Bloom and 
Price show that a decline in real, per capita income 
hurts the party of the incumbent president in con- 
gressional elections. They do not show that small 
changes in the growth rate of real per capita in- 
come hurt the incumbent's party. Voters are not 
shown to be sensitive to small fluctuations in the 
growth rate of real income. In fact, they are rela- 
tively insensitive; a 1 per cent fall in real per 
capita income costs the incumbent's party from 
0.6 per cent to 0,8 per cent of its vote, according 
to their estimates. 

From 1948 to 1974, the maximum decline in 
real per capita income in an election year was 
1.6 per cent in 1954. The largest shift of votes im- 
plied by the hypothesis is 1 per cent, so the maxi- 
mum effect on the difference between the parties is 
about 2 per cent. The effects of inflation, unem- 
ployment, and small changes in the growth rate 
of output are not shown. 

Per capita real output has grown at an average 
rate of 3 per cent. Nothing is shown about the 
range from zero to three per cent. It is entirely 
consistent with the results presented by Bloom 
and Price that small changes in employment and 
output have small effects, or no effect at all, on 
voting. Recessions shift votes, and major reces- 
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ions shift many votes. Marginal adjustments of 
conomic conditions before an election have not 
‘et been shown to be important. On the contrary, 
3loom and Price show little or no evidence that 
timulating the economy helps the incumbent’s 
zarty. The short-term effect of short-term changes 
n economic variables is not established by the re- 
:ults Bloom and Price present. 
The asymmetry of the results raises questions. 
«Why do voters respond to negative changes of 
3 per cent in the average growth rate but not to 
»ositive changes or to reductions in the growth 
ate to 1 per cent? One reason may be that the 
1ew voters include new entrants to the labor force 
ind workers with low seniority. These individuals 
year a disproportionate share of the private cost 
of unemployment and recession. If they become 
«weak or strong partisans of the party out of 
2ower, and remain loyal, we would have an ex- 
jlanation of the asymmetry and the effect found 
Boy Bloom and Price. An effect of this kind would 
maot be inconsistent with our hypothesis. 
All in all, we find the reformulation and the 
«evidence presented by Bloom and Price intriguing. 
We hope that either they or others will investigate 
mhe asymmetry in the response to changes in real 
Kncome. 


Goodman and Kramer 


There is, for us, a considerable difference be- 
tween the proposition consistent with available 
«evidence and the conclusion reached by Goodman 
«and Kramer. They conclude that ‘‘on the basic 
question of whether such effects exist, it seems to 
us the evidence is clear: they do.” 

What are these "effects"? Do voters reward 
and punish? Or, do they punish only, as Bloom 
and Price find? Do voters respond only to reces- 
sion, measured by the negative growth of real in- 
come, or to inflation and recession, as Kramer 
concluded? Or do they respond more to inflation, 
than to income as we found? Do regular voters 
respond or is the main effect on new voters? 

Goodman and Kramer do little to advance the 
discussion beyond the a priori position from 
which they start. They offer almost no evidence to 
support the strong, and in our view, overstated 
conclusions they reach. 

A typical example of overstatement is the dis- 
cussion of the evidence they present in Table 2. 
The-table shows estimates of the effects of real 
income, inflation, and two measures of unemploy- 
ment in four separate regressions. Only one co- 

* Bloom and Price accept our argument that voters 
can abstain, but their work neglects the influence of 
economic conditions on participation. 

Saul Goodman and Gerald H. Kramer, “Com- 


mentary on Arcelus and Meltzer,” APSR 69 (Decem- 
ber, 1975), p. 1255-1265. 
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efficient—the effect of inflation—is significantly 
different from zero by the usual two-tailed test at 
the .05 level. 

These results, unlike the results of Bloom and 
Price, do not cause us to reconsider our main con- 
clusion. Inflation appears to affect the outcome of 
congressional elections; the various measures of 
unemployment have not been shown to have any 
significant effect; the current growth rate of real 
income has not been shown to have a reliable 
effect, and the work of Bloom and Price suggests 
that there is an asymmetry. Large negative devia- 
tions are important; other deviations are either 
much less important or unimportant. 

The discussion of unemployment in Goodman 
and Kramer is an example of their a priori ap- 
proach.5 One result shows that changes in unem- 
ployment benefit Republicans. This result is re- 
jected as "anomalous." The level of unemploy- 
ment benefits Democrats, and the result is ac- 
cepted as plausible. In fact, the sign of the level 
of unemployment is negative for the Democrats, 
and the results show that the Democrats gain only 
because the Republicans are hurt more. The dif- 
ferences are not significant. 

If this were the only example of a cavalier treat- 
ment of evidence, we would dismiss the example 
as an oversight. Similar examples reoccur in the 
discussion of evidence and estimation, as we 
show in the following sections. 


Participation. Both pairs of critics accept our hy- 
pothesis that voters can abstain instead of shifting 
party preference. Bloom and Price use the per- 
centage of the two-party vote in their work and 
ignore the issue. Goodman and Kramer challenge 
our interpretation. They assert that "participation 
declined rapidly from 1896 to 1912” (p. 1255). A 
reasonable interpretation of their Figure 1 is that 
participation declined from 1896 to 1902 or 1904, 
so that the “historical trend" of which they speak 
is based on two or three observations. 

Goodman and Kramer claim that our equation 
is misspecified (p. 1257). We are, frankly, puzzled 
at this overstatement. Their Figure 1 seems to us 
to show (1) a permanent shift in the participation 
rate in 1920 and (2) a second permanent shift 
about 1932. The first is negative but larger (in 
absolute value) than the shift in 1932. The coeffi- 
cients for these shifts, in our participation (VP) 
equation, are entirely consistent with the evidence. 

Although the word “misspecification” is used 
repeatedly, there is no explicit statement of the 
misspecification. The only evidence Goodman 
and Kramer offer is from our regression equation, 
and this evidence is misinterpreted. They claim, 
incorrectly, that the residuals from our VP equa- 


5 Ibid., p. 1264. 
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tion are not random. The most that can be said, 
correctly, is that we cannot reject the hypothesis 
that the residuals are not randomly distributed. If 
the residuals are not randomly distributed, it does 
not follow that the model is misspecified in the 
sense that the estimates are inconsistent. 

In short, there is no basis for the statement 
(p. 1257) "the Arcelus-Meltzer estimates of the 
long-term partisan shares are incorrect." A plausi- 
ble interpretation is that the serial correlation 
shows our inability fully to explain short-term 
fluctuations in the voting percentage by intro- 
ducing aggregate economic variables into the VP 
equation. More remains to be done. 


The Shift Voters. Goodman and Kramer intro- 
duce a long, excessively formal discussion of a 
simple question. Where are the shift voters? To 
indicate the importance of the question, they cite 
a previous study by V. O. Key. That study, how- 
ever, discusses presidential, not congressional, 
elections. Our recent work suggests that shifting 
is much more important in presidential elections. 

To bolster their position, they quote selectively 
and inappropriately. We have italicized the words 
included in our proposition and omitted from 
their quotation. With the omitted words included, 
the quotation is (our p. 1238, their p. 1258): 
“the principal fluctuations in the percentage of 
votes received in congressional elections arise 

from changes in the participation rate and not from 
shifts between parties,” 

No lengthy, formal] analysis is required to sup- 
port our proposition. All that is required is com- 
putation of the change in voting percentage in 
presidential and nonpresidential years. The mean 
difference is nearly twelve percentage points, ac- 
cording to the estimate in our paper. This differ- 
ence is a 25 per cent change in average voting 
participation in congressional elections between 
presidential and non-presidential election years. 
The relevance of the comparison for the proposi- 
tion becomes clear once the omitted words are 
restored.® 


Basic Statistical Inference. Goodman and Kramer 
raise what they call a “fundamental point of basic 
statistical inference” (p. 1259). Their point is that 
the “fact that a certain estimate is not significantly 
different from zero by no means shows that the 
variable has no effect. . .. The data... may be 
equally consistent with the possibility of very large 
effects." 

This is nonsense, pure and simple. Regardless 


*' The rest of the paragraph from which the quota- 
tion is drawn leaves little doubt about the meaning 
of the proposition. The paragraph states that changes 
in participation have a partisan (shift) effect. 
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of the size of the coefficient, relatively low t-statir 
tics or large standard errors imply failure to rejec 
the hypothesis that the variable in question has m 
effect. 


Measurement of Economic Variables. A numbe 
of criticisms of our work can be discussed briefly 
Some are raised by both critics. 


(1) In using compensation per man hour, w 
ignore the unemployed. This comment i 
puzzling. We included measures of unem= 
ployment separately. Our procedure hold 
a measure of real income constant wher 
estimating the effect of unemployment. 

(2) Real compensation is an inappropriate mea 
sure of real income. Moreover, it is “sus 
pect” (p. 1260 of Goodman and Kramer 
because real compensation per man-hou, 
rises in recession. This comment and simila: 
comments by Bloom and Price miss the 
point. One of the questions that we want tc 
answer is whether employed and unem 
ployed workers respond in the same or ir 
different ways to recessions. To separatt 
the two groups we estimate the response tc 
earnings, holding unemployment constant 
and the response to unemployment, holding 
earnings constant. Only from estimates oi 
this kind can we hope to learn whether the 
voters' response to unemployment or reces- 
sion extends beyond the particular voters 
affected by loss of employment. The com- 
ment that we should not have deflated by 
man-hours is correct. We miss the effect of 
reductions in the work week. 

(3) We take no account of the agricultural sec- 
tor. This is false. We note (footnote 15) that 
we tried a number of other measures of 
economic and other issues including agri- 
cultural prices. 

(4) Many additional criticisms reveal very little 

more than Goodman and Kramer's prior 

beliefs. Several relate to the use of unem- 
ployment and the procedures for computing 
percentages. To find whether the criticisms 
are substantive, we recomputed in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) using Goodman and 

Kramer's data series and ours; (2) using 

levels of unemployment, changes in unem- 

ployment, and percentage changes in unem- 
ployment; and (3) using percentages com- 

puted on the base r—1 and on the base r. 

A small sample of our results for aggregate 

economic variables is shown in Table 1. 

Others will be sent on request. Had Good- 

man and Kramer used some of the time 

lavished on their reply to compute these 

results, they would have found, as we did, 
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Table 1. The Effect of Alternative Measures of Unemployment on the Democrats’ Share of the Vote 


Coefficients (r-statistics in parentheses) 





























Variable Using Our Data Using Goodman and Kramer Data 
o —.42 —.46 —.45 —.46 —,51 -—.52 
P (3.37) (3.97) (3.42) (3.93) (4.56) (4.04) 
U .02 .02 
(.21) (.20) 
AU —.05 —.01 
(.16) (.02) 
0 .00 .00 
U (.15) (.07) 
o .16 .08 .08 15 .08 .10 
C/P (1.00) (.47) (.48) (1.03) (.51) (.58) 
t—(r—1) 
All percentages are computed as 
t—1 
U =level of unemployment 
AU =change in unemployment 
Other variables as defined in our paper 
that their prior beliefs, conjectures about Conclusion 


possibilities, and most of their criticisms are 
empty.” 


Our general conclusion is that most of the 
Goodman and Kramer points lack substantive 
content. Either they are inconsequential or they 
concern potential, not actual, bias. If we printed 
all of the estimates using the various data sets, we 
doubt whether any reader would change any con- 
clusion as a result of reading the many pages of 
output.’ 


™We made available to Goodman and Kramer a 
printout of all of our results, including computations 
of the covariance matrix and other intermediate re- 
sults to facilitate comparisons. We are therefore sur- 
prised and puzzled at comments about our errors. 
If there are errors in our data or computations, 
Goodman and Kramer shculd report them instead 
of offering suggestive hints. 

®One point on which comment is required: Good- 
man and Kramer note (p. 1260) that there are some 
substantial discrepancies between their estimates and 
the results shown in Table 1 of our paper. We have 
used both sets of data and, aside from differences 
attributable to computer routines, we find no sub- 
stantial differences in results. 


The effects of short-term changes in economic 
conditions on votes for Congress seems to us to 
remain unsettled. The work to date has produced 
mainly null results, our own included. 

Discussion of this kind occasionally leads scien- 
tists to reformulate the disputed proposition. For 
this reason we find the efforts by Bloom and Price 
and their evidence interesting. The proposition for 
which they find support is substantially different 
from earlier statements of the effect of short-term 
changes in aggregate economic variables on con- 
gressional votes. 

Our own work has followed a different course. 
The basic unit of interest is the distribution of 
seats, not votes. Investigation of the distribution 
of seats requires disaggregation to the district 
level. Preliminary results suggest that incumbency 
alone accounts for nearly 80 per cent of the varia- 
tion in the partisan distribution of seats. That 
leaves very little room for aggregate economic 
variables, but it does not rule out a small effect. 
Until such effects are found and confirmed, the 
null hypothesis cannot be rejected. 


The Limits of Consensual Decision* 
Doucias W. RAE 


Yale University 


The idea that governments should function by 
some approximate consensus—unanimous agree- 
ment as a condition to action—has deep intuitive 
and analytic roots in liberal thought: in the myth 
of the social contract, in the doctrine of consent, 
in the structure of markets, in the utilitarian ethic 
which survives economic theory under the title of 
efficiency.! It is everywhere understood that con- 
sensus—this is the way with ideals—has serious 
practical limits, but these hardly disqualify it from 
service as a normative criterion to be approxi- 
mated in experience. Yet, if I am right, we should 
not say merely that consensus cannot be dupli- 
cated in practice, we should say that it should not 
be approximated in practice. This, because con- 
sensual decision displays structural defects which, 
for any society requiring politics, spoil its norma- 
tive promise. I will try at some length to explain 
this vague slander. 

The paper argues three main theses. First, that 
consensual decision does indeed have deep roots 
in liberalism, of which the deepest run toward 
consent of the governed and toward utilitarian 
efficiency. This is the rather thin history? presented 


*] wish to thank John Chipman, Gordon Tullock, 
Duncan MacRae, Ken Shepsle, and J. Rolland Pen- 
nock for their useful advice. And I thank the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo 
Alto, for its hospitality and support during the time 
this work was done. The paper’s length should be 
blamed entirely on a broken ankle which made my 
desk an attractive alternative to the California hilis. 

1I presuppose at the outset that consensual de- 
cision does not emerge as a self-enforcing norm of 
collective action. There are structures for which this 

.may be expected: ones in which the defection of 
any denies the reward of cooperation at all. This so- 
called “essential coalition” problem has its historical 
instances: in the cartel, the minimal parliamentary 
coalition, the Western marriage, the isolated exchange 
of goods and services, the international alliance be- 
tween approximate equals. The European Economic 
Community, especially in light of the Luxembourg 
Accords (1966), also seems a case of this sort. And 
in all these cases, consensus is self-enforcing: disagree- 
ment opens the prospect of defection, which in tum 
denies the rewards of joint action to others. But the 
nation-state deviates decisively from the “essential 
coalition”. ideal for at least three reasons: (1) rela- 
tions of authority and control permit the repression 
of deviance, (2) slack permits the toleration of at 
least minor deviance and defection and (3) substi- 
tution permits the recruitment of alternative collabo- 
rators in collective action when deviance does occur. 
For all these reasons, it is no historical surprise that 
consensual decision, like substantive equality, serves 
as a normative ideal raised in protest against experi- 
ence. 

?'This account is admittedly preliminary and covers 


as Part I. Second, that neither consensual de 
cision nor any other structure can conceivabl 
grant an unconditional right of consent to person 
living together in political society. Part II thu 
argues that some outcome to any decision mus 
portend a violation of consent? Third, that th 
new political economy—K nut Wicksell, Buchana: 
and Tullock*—is wrong in claiming that con 
sensual decision leads toward social efficiency 
They would be right only for a society requirin; 
no politics. This is the burden of Part III. A fina 
section offers one general and perhaps ironic 
conclusion. : 


I. Historical Place of the 
Consensus Doctrine 


At least so far as it is a theory of public life, 
liberalism has always been committed to a funda- 
mental symmetry among individuals—in Johnm 
Schaar's phrase, to “men of standard size andil 
shape."5 This is a kind of equality which sleeps, 
in practice and theory, with partners as inequali- 
tarian as Hobbes's Leviathan or as divisive as the 
class differences which attend private capital and 
managerial or technical expertise. Its fundamental 
meaning is that relevantly similar individuals 
must be treated with relevant similarity, and its 
central implication for argument is that men may 
be distinguished by ability and the social utility 
of their work, but not by their formal value as 
persons. This in turn constricts normative analysis 
to general or symmetrical judgments: to the con- 





a large sweep of arguments Locke on consent, 
through Godwin, Mill, Calhoun, to the new political 
economy on the best structure for governmental 
decision. 

*The argument here is addressed mainly to Cal- 
houn's doctrine of “concurrent majorities,” Wicksell's 
laissez faire consensus, and Robert Paul Wolff's "di- 
rect unanimous democracy." Cf. J. C. Calhoun, A 
Disquisition on Government, ed. Gordon Post (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1973); Knut Wicksell “Ein 
neues Prinzip der gerechten Besteuerung," Finanz- 
theoretische Untersuchungen (Jena, 1896), abridged 
and translated as “A New Principle of Just Taxation,” 
by J. M. Buchanan in Classics:in the Theory of Pub- 
lic Finance, ed. Richard A. Musgrave and Alan T. 
Peacock (New York: St. Martins Press, 1964) pp. 
72-118; and Robert Paul Wolff, In Defense of An- 
archism (New York: Harper & Row, 1970). 

4James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The 
Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1962). 

5John H. Schaar. “Some Ways of Thinking About 
Equality,” Journal of Politics, 26 (November, 1964) 
867-95. 
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nt. of. all relevant subjects, to utility measured 
cross a whole community.§ 


. Consent in Political Regime or Their 
Decisions 


The fundamental idea of government by con- 
int, enveloped from its beginning in this equali- 
«rian symmetry,’ became important for a quite 
»ecific historical purpose: the rationalization of 
eral revolution. Locke's Second Treatise was, 
1 part, an attempt to discredit Stuart absolutism 
; against a parliamentary alternative in the 
«aradigm case of 1688.8 And its central dogma is 
overnment by consent. For our purposes, two 
icts about Locke and his ideological task seem 
nportant. 
First, like all of the great liberal constitutional- 
«ts, Locke was reacting against a structure of 
ower—a structure which permitted some to take 
ctions whose consequences fell upon others. This 
rasa particular species of power—autocracy— 
nd the doctrine of consent was shaped by it. In 
articular, it was asymmetric and public. By 
asymmetric” I mean that it matched elite against 
«ubject public, so that authority flowed in one 
ürection and not the other. The contrasting case, 
ymmetrical power, was not faced by Locke’s 
Moctrine of consent. It was “public” in the sense 
aat it had a necessary and explicit relation to the 
hoice of policy by government: Locke did not 
hoose to emphasize the alternative cases of 
nomic and civil power.? It is, at least in part, this 
ttention to the special case of autocracy (and its 
-arliamentary alternative) which underlies the 
«eculiar quality of Locke's central fiction, a social 
ontract in which “free, equal, and independent” 


€ This universality defines a nearly constant element 
f political reform in Europe and the United States 
rom the early nineteenth century forward, as rules of 
sxclusion based on property, race, sex, and religion 
are constricted and overturned. “Al comes closer 
and closer to meaning all, even if "consent" does not 
:ome closer and closer to meaning consent. In moral 
^hilesophy, its analog is the principle of univer- 
ializability, e.g. roughly, answers to the question 
"what if everyone did that?" See, for example, R. M, 
dare, Freedom and Reason (London: Oxford Uni- 
'ersity Press, 1963). 

™Were it not enveloped in such a symmetry, its 
walue as an assault on monarchy and aristocracy 
xould of course seem slight. If one asymmetry, why 
10t another? 

3]t is not altogether certain that Locke saw his 
yook in this light. Cf. John Plamenatz, Man and 
Society, Vol. I (London: Longman's, 1963), 209 ff. 

*By "anomic power" I have in mind coercion 
which does not rely on a public code, as in Hobbes's 
state of nature or many contemporary cities; by "civil" 
Or "private" power I have in mind control over 
others based on the use of public codes, as with 
the rights of ownership. 
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men agree with one another—consent—to a gov- 
ernment by majorities: 

When any number of men have so consented to make 
one community or government, they are thereby 
presently incorporated and make one body politic 
wherein the majority have a right to act and conclude 
the rest.1° . 


This is not the least bit odd as a weapon of 
parliamentary revolution, and it carried a certain 
ideological weight in the later revolutions of 1776 
and 1789. But it is an odd idea if one looks back- 
ward from the experience of democratic societies." 
It attaches the ideal of consent to regimes, and it 
was clear enough that Stuart absolutism had its 
objectors at that level. But once regimes are 
legitimated, the question of consent turns on par- 
ticular decisions, and there exists no self-evident 
link between (1) a fictional (or, for that matter, 
historical) consent in regimes, and (2) an actual 
consent in government policy. If I am governed by 
some approximate democracy, and find my own 
will trampled by its law, government by consent 
may seem a shallow artifice. And, save perhaps 
Rousseau, no major theorist escapes the inference 
that consent—or self-government—may be threat- 
ened by the symmetry of democratic decision just 
as it may be threatened by the asymmetry of 
autocracy. We are bound, that is, to honor the 
nonconsenting minority as a legitimate problem of 
value. This is the second point about Locke’s in- 
vocation of consent as a doctrine: it arose in one 
quarrel, but survived to haunt parties to very dif- 
ferent quarrels. 

The line of argument which brings us to the 
doctrine of consensual decision is faced by this 
later problem, by the ideological heritage of con- 
sent and the persistent historical importance of 
less-than-unanimous decisions by parliamentary 
regimes. As early as 1798, before the democracies: 
had got very democratic, William Godwin was 
able to debunk the transition from consent in 
regimes to consent in policies: 


...if government be founded in the consent of the 
people, it can have no power over any individual by 
whom that consent is refused. If a tacit consent be not 
sufficient, still less can I be deemed to have consented 
to a measure upon which I put an express negative. 
This immediately follows from the observations of 
Rousseau. If the people, or the individuals of whom 
the people is constituted, cannot delegate their author- 
ity to a representative; neither can any individual dele- 
gate his authority to a majority, in an assembly of 


Locke, of course, goes on to develop a very 
loose doctrine of consent for "later," historical acts of 
government, thus avoiding the issue raised by Godwin 
and others as discussed below. 

“See in particular Willmoore Kendall, John Locke 
and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1941). 
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which he is himself a member. That must surely be a 
singular species of consent, the external indications of 
which are often to be found, in an unremitting oppo- 
sition in the first instance, and compulsory subjection 
in the second.” 


Partly, no doubt, his temperament, but equally 
important his position as an outsider, carry 
Godwin toward anarchism, not consensus. As we 
will see (Part IIE), this is not so great a leap— 
from anarchism to consensus—as it may seem. 
The later view of Mill embodies essentially the 
same observation: 


It was now perceived that such phrases as “‘self-govern- 
ment," and “the power of the people over themselves" 
do not express the true state of the case. The “people” 
who exercise the power are not always the same people 
with those over whom it is exercised; and the “‘self- 
government” spoken of is not the government of each 
by himself, but of each by all the rest. The will of the 
people, moreover, practically means the will of the 
most numerous or the most active part of the people; 
the majority, or those who succeed in making them- 
selves accepted as the majority; the people, conse- 
quently, may desire to oppress a part of their number; 
and precautions are as much needed against this as 
against any other abuse of power. 


Mill’s response is essentially libertarian: to argue 
that the common good compels a highly con- 
strained use of state authority, confining pro- 
hibitions to acts that harm others, mandates to 
acts whose omission would do similar harm. The 
resulting economy of liberty is notoriously com- 
plex. We should note, for future reference, that 
this argument is at least ostensibly built on an 
hypothesis connecting restraint from coercion 
with aggregate social utility: 


I forego any advantage which could be derived to my 
argument from the idea of abstract right, as a thing 
independent of utility. . . . 

Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each to 
live as seems good to themselves, than by compelling 
each to live as seems good to the rest.!5 


This claim later becomes the cornerstone on 
which the most sophisticated case for consensual 


£ Wiliam Godwin, Enquiry Concerning Political 
Justice (edition of 1798), 3 Vols, F. E. L. Priestley 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1946), book 
II chap. 2, p. 193. In his reference to Rousseau, 
Godwin evidently has .in mind the argument that 
sovereignty is indivisible as it appears in chaps. 1 
and 2 of Book Il in the Social Contract. 

"John Stuart Mill, On Liberty in Utilitarianism, 
Liberty, and Representative Government, Everyman 
edition (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.; and Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1951), chap. 1, p. 88. 

4 As will become apparent, in III below, acts of 
private harm, combined with static government policy, 
are critical to the present analysis. 

5 Mill, p. 97, p. 100. I have perhaps unfairly juxta- 
posed two sentences separated by nearly one hundred 
lines, but I think they give the main sense of Mill's 
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decision is built. Mill himself, however, comes » 
closer to consensual decision than his advocacy 
Mr. Hare's scheme of proportional representa 
tion: giving minorities voices if not vetoes ov 
state policy.'* It was for J. C. Calhoun to “rer 
edy" these difficulties with a full doctrine 
consensual decision. His recognition of symmet: 
cal coercion is especially clear in his account 
representative government: 


If the whole community had the same interests so tł 
the interests of each and every portion would be 
affected by the action of the government that the la: 
which oppressed or impoverished one portion wou 
necessarily oppress or impoverish all others—or t 
reverse—then the right of suffrage, of itself, would ` 
all-sufficient to counteract the tendency of the gover 
ment to oppression and abuse of its powers, and, 
course, would form, of itself, a perfect constitution 
government. . . . But such is not the case. On the co 
trary, nothing is more difficult than to equalize tNi 
action of the government in reference to the vario 
and diversified interests of the community; and not} 
ing more easy then to pervert its powers into instr 
ments to aggrandize and enrich one or more interes 
by oppressing and impoverishing the others; and this 
too, under tie operation of laws couched in gener 
terms and which, on their face, appear fair and equal. 


Calhoun, perhaps more than any other theoris 
speaks for a defensive minority, for the Souther 
planter after the Tariff of 1828, during the rise c 
Yankee industrialism, at the ascendance of abc 
litionism. It is this, perhaps, which leads his exce 
lent imagination to a doctrine of consensual de 
cision by “concurrent majority”: 


* ,. the government of the concurrent majority, wher 
the organism is perfect, excludes the possibility of or 
pression by giving to each interest, or portion, c 
order—where there are established classes—the means 
of protecting itself by its negative against all measure 
calculated to advance the peculiar interests of other 
at its expense. Its effect, then, is to cause the differer 
interests . . . to desist from attempting to adopt an 
measure calculated to promote the prosperity of one 
or more, by sacrificing that of others: and thus to fore 
them to unite in such measures only as would promot 
the prosperity of all, as the only means to prevent th 
suspension of the action of government, and, thereby 
to avoid anarchy, the greatest of all evils.!* 


Calhoun’s interests are partly sinister, and hi: 
sociology is Panglossian, but his doctrine ir 
nevertheless a prime historical leap from the con 
cern with symmetrical conflict to the ideal o. 


view as briefly as possible, 

' Mill’s further proposal for a second Chamber 
composed of intellectuals is meant, evidently, as as 
method of moral persuasion, not a center of counter- 
vailing power against parliament. Cf. Representative 
Government, ch. 13. 

7 Calhoun, p. 13. 

* Calhoun, p. 3C. 
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onsensus.!* American readers, reared on Federal- 
pu 10, may imagine that I have slighted James 
“adison or perhaps Alexander Hamilton here. 
«ut any careful reading of that great essay and its 
xmpanions reveals a mistrust of consensual de- 
sion, born partly of experience with immobilism 
ader the Articles of Confederation: 


.. What at first sight may seem a remedy, is, in 
*ality, a poison. To give a minority a negative upon 
majority (which is always the case where more than 
majority is requisite to a decision) is, in its tendency, 
» subject the sense of the greater number to that of 
1e lesser.?° 


"his might seem momentary opportunism, were 
: not a sample from a substantial theme, and 
vere not its sense backed up by the partial record 
'e have of the 1787 Convention. 

It is Calhoun, then, who draws the relevant 
onsequence of government by consent when we 
onsider policies rather than regimes: consent in 
olicy is assured only by a regime requiring con- 
ensus, not majoritarian democracy or its repre- 
entational approximation. In Part II, this claim 

«yill be tested, and found partly incorrect. First, 
t is important to note that it is open to the most 
3bvious objections as it stands. 


«B. Immediate Objections 


The doctrine of consensual decision would be 
'rail indeed if it had maintained a direct connec- 
‘ion with the theory of consent in the nation- 
state. It can be shown, first, that consensus is less 


Two antecedents to this argument deserve notice. 
There is some evidence that the earliest European 
«equivalents for positive law in our sense of that 
kerm were made by something like unanimity among 

local elites. Cf. Max Weber, On Law in Economy and 
Society, transl, Edward Shils and Max Rheinstein, 
«ed. Max Rheinstein (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1954), especially, p. 84. 
This perhaps corresponds to the “essential coalition” 
problem, footnote 1 above. A second antecedent is 
in the doctrine of separation of powers, in its less 
pragmatic formulations. Cf. Moses Mather, America’s 
Appeal to an Impartial World (Hartford, 1775) 
especially p. 8, where he writes of estates “. . . armed 
with a power of self-defense against the encroach- 
ments of the other two, by being enabled to put a 
negative upon any or all of their resolves. . . .” 
Cited in Bernard Bailyn, The Ideological Origins of 
the American Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1967) p. 57, 73. The explicit veto 
makes the parallel to Montesquieu or Federalist 51 
less clear. 

? Alexander Hamilton, Federalist 22. All quotations 
from the Federalist are as in the edition by Benja- 
min Fletcher Wright (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961). 

" See Federalists 45 and 58 by Madison, in Wright, 
and consult Max Farrand, The Records of the 
Federal Convention, 4 vols. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937). Particularly revealing are the 
internal organization of the convention (majority 
rule by states) and the reaction against the Articles. 
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than optimal if one begins from the ideas of con- 
sent and formal equality. For example, we may 
interpret "consent" as a matching problem be- 
tween individual preferences and policy out- 
comes: the optimum, among simple voting 
schemes, is majority rule if we make one set of 
assumptions, and will be consensual decision only 
if we make the evidently strong assumption that 
changes of policy opposed by individuals are a 
priori very much more costly than continuances of 
policy opposed by individuals. Similarly, it can be 
very simply shown that majority decision mini- 
mizes the maximum number of voters who can 
possibly be dissatisfied with such outcomes.” 
And, from the view of equality, it is evident that 
consensual decision favors negative minorities 
over positive majorities—‘weights” them un- 
evenly: '*... unless government policy responds 
to the preferences of the greater number, the 
preferences of some individuals (the lesser num- 
ber) must be weighted more heavily than the pref- 
erences of some other individuals (the greater 
number). But to weight preferences in this way is 
to reject the goal of political equality." 

Moreover, the doctrine is easy prey to the 
charge that defensive minorities may use their 
special leverage—the potential cost of their votes 
to those who want change—as a means to exploit 
others. Indeed, there seem to be incentives for 
persons indifferent or even modestly favorable to 
change to falsify their preferences as a means of 
extortion. This is the sense of Ben Franklin's 
opposition to executive veto as he recounts his 
experience with the colonial Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Convention of 1787: 


The negative of the Governor was constantly made use 
of to extort money. No good law whatever could be 
passed without a private bargain with him. An increase 
of his salary, or some donation, was always made a 
condition; till at last it became the regular practice, to 
have orders in his favor on the Treasury, presented 
along with the bills to be signed, so that he might 
actually receive the former before he should sign the 
latter,” 


This no doubt betrays the liberty of an aging wit, 
and has the special structural feature of monop- 


2 Douglas W. Rae, “Decision Rules and Individual 
Values in Constitutional Choice,” and “Political De- 
mocracy as a Property of Political Institutions,” both, 
American Political Science Review, 63 (March, 1969), 
40-56 and 65 (March, 1971), 111-19. 

3 Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, 
Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper & Row, 
1953) p. 44, A more formal argument with similar im- 
plications is K. O. May, “A Set of Independent 
Necessary and Sufficient Conditions for Simple Ma- 
jority Decision," Econometrica, 20 (October, 1952), 
680-684. See also, Neal Reimer, "The Case of Bare 
Majority Rule," Ethics, 62 (October, 1951), 16-32. 

?* As reported by Madison's notes, in Farrand, p. 99. 
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oly: only one actor could singlehandedly threaten 
veto. But, it is easy to show that the same may 
happen where veto rights are symmetrical, and, 
perhaps worse, that bluffing may lead to the rejec- 
tion of policies which would in fact have benefited 
everyone. 

There is also the intuitive historical sense that 
consensual decision may saddle societies with 
policies designed to meet circumstances which no 
longer exist, making it all but impossible to cope 
with present exigencies: 


When the concurrence of a large number is required 
by the Constitution to the doing of any national act, 
we are apt to rest satisfied that all is safe, because 
nothing improper will be likely to be done; but we 
forget how much good may be prevented, and how 
much ill may be produced, by the power of hindering 
the doing what may be necessary from being done, 
and of keeping affairs in the same unfavorable posture 
in which they may happen to stand at particular 
periods.”6 


This criticism is in the end decisive, but in much 
altered form. This is because other developments 
lead toward a far subtler account of consensual 
decision and its relation to the public good. 


IC. Utilitarian Efficiency and the Market Analogy 


These developments, emerging during about 
the same historical era, center on a doctrine, 
utilitarianism, and an institution, the market. 
From them rises a theory of social value—utili- 
tarian efficiency—which unites the practice of 
consensus, the doctrine of consent, and a withered 
residue of utilitarian philosophy. 

Benthamite utilitarianism seems to have codi- 
fied a kind of enlightened common sense for a 
civilization whose institutions had only just begun 
to accommodate the notion of formal equality: if 
each is to count for one, class and standing aside, 
what could be more sensible than a grand addition 
of welfare in social decision? Yet the doctrine has 
always displayed singular vulnerabilities. One of 
these is the leap from an ostensibly descriptive 
idea of greatest happiness to a prescriptive judg- 
ment that it ought to be pursued, even where the 
happiness fails to accrue to the person who:must 


5 Brian Barry, Political Argument (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1965), pp. 245-250. 

* Hamilton, Federalist 22. Hamilton's example 
demonstrates an almost clairvoyant intuition for what 
is now the recent past: “Suppose, for instance, we 
were engaged in a war, in conjunction with one 
foreign nation, against another. Suppose the necessity 
of our situation demanded peace, and the interest or 
ambition of our ally lead him to seek the prosecu- 
tion of the war, with views that might justify us in 
making separate terms, In such a state of things, this 
ally of ours would evidently find it much easier, by 
his bribes and intrigues, to tie up the hands of gov- 
ernment from making peace. . . ." 
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decide. The question, quite simply, "Why?" 
not answerable within the unamended utilitarie 
doctrine.7 For our argument, however, the re 
relevance of the greatest-good idea is precise* 
that some important analysts have made the 
transition. If one studies a scheme of partial cor 
flict, where the goals of groups and individua 
cross one another, and one simultaneously claim 
a measure of neutrality, then a plausible and in 
personal criterion is required. One can then ar 
tach judgments to it—“If you want that, d 
this... "—and produce a prudential scienc 
which avoids at least the most obvious forms c 
special pleading. This was the position of 19tk 
century political economy, and the parts of » 
which remained liberal seem at least tacitly t» 
have taken this line. The greatest happiness ide 
thus becomes an underlying axiom of analysis.’ 
Its apogee is no doubt to be found in the quit 
incredible pages of F. Y. Edgeworth's Mathemati 
cal Psychics.» Although the doctrine has grow! 
less fashionable with time, its at least tacit ac 
ceptance seems essential to an understanding o. 
what followed. 

Three major difficulties are at once encounterec 
if one proposes to apply a utilitarian ethic: (1) fo» 
a given individual, it seems impossible to “mea. 
sure" utiles cardinally ;?? (2) if such measurement: 
are possible, it seems impossible to aggregate 
them among individuals—at least not with arith. 
metic precision; and (3) it has never been clear 
how to conceive the underlying “stuff” of utility 


‘apart from the subjective preferences of indi- 


viduals. These difficulties, taken together, have 
three important implications. First, they seem to: 
undermine direct utilitarian engineering; for 
example, the "leveling" of real income to maxi- 
mize aggregate utility as suggested by a line of 
analysts stretching from Mill to Abba Lerner in 
our own time?! Second, they offer a line of re- 


"Cf, John Plamenatz, Man and Society, 2 vols. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), vol. II, chap. 1, 
pp. 1-36. A related difficulty, worth noting, is the 
blindness of the utilitarian doctrine to fair distribu- 
tion. We will touch on this later, but a particularly 
useful attempt to offer an alternative doctrine, sensi- 
live to fairness, is John Rawls, A Theory of Justice 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971). 

"It would perhaps be more accurate to call it a 
"tacit assumption" than an axiom, since the present 
economic theory of utility is reducible in principle 
to an entirely formal schema. 

? Mathematical Psychics (London: Kegan Paul, 
1881). Despite the elegance of his analysis, Edge- 
worth's contribution is flawed by Victorian prejudice: 
he manages to use the utilitarian calculus to justify 
nearly all the major inequalities of his time. See 
especially pp. 74, 77-82. 

? Apart from the Von Neumann-Morgenstern sys- 
uen on the assumption that risk does not affect 
utility. 

* The Economics of Control (New York: Mac- 


* 
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istance against arguments predicated on ethics of 
malistribution—equality, fairness, justice—especially 
s these are used in attacks upon market institu- 
muons. Finally, they define the analytic challenge 
«net by the normative principle of efficiency as we 
«now it today. 
This notion of efficiency arises indirectly from 
he astonishingly recent discovery, dating appar- 
ntly to the work of Adam Smith, that exchange 
tself is a source of utility. If Peter gives X to Paul 
and receives Y from him in return, both acting 
-oluntarily,? does it not follow that both have 
zained utility? Is not Y worth more than X to 
eter and X worth more than Y to Paul? How 
:se to explain the constituents of market be- 
mhnavior? Both analytically and normatively, this 
Maas become a central pillar in the theory of the 
mmarket. Moreover, its modest methodological re- 
quirements ingratiate themselves nicely with the 
caveats against utilitarianism noted a moment 
"ago. 

If we accept those caveats, we are entitled to 

precisely two inferences about individual utility: 

m1) if a person successfully chooses to alter his 
position, he has gained utility, and (2) if he is un- 
willingly compelled to change his position, he has 
lost utility. We can, of course, drop “utility” and 
reduce this to a discussion of indifference curves, 
but the important point is this: we can neither 
quantify gains and losses for an individual, nor 
compare those of two individuals. It follows, and 
this is critical, that any event in which some persons 
gain and some lose is indeterminate with respect to 
aggregate welfare. We cannot, on this view, decide 
whether losses outweigh gains or vice versa: such 
inferences are impossible within the analytic 
Scheme. Two things follow immediately. First, if 
(say by majority voting) n—1 people gain and one 
loses, we cannot claim to have done the group a 
good turn. Second, what is somewhat improperly 
called the “Pareto principle’ takes center stage: 
we will call it the "efficiency rule." 





millan, 1944). See also Kenneth Arrow, “A Utili- 
tarian Approach to the Concept of Equality in Pub- 
lic Expenditure,’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
85 (August, 1971),-409-15. 

bn And as rational egoists who know what's good for 
thern. 

9 This of course raises the "intensity problem" from 
democratic theory. Cf. Robert A. Dahl, A Preface 
to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956), especiallp cbap. 4; Willmoore 
Kendall and George M. Carey, “The ‘Intensity’ Prob- 
lem and Democratic Theory,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 62 (March, 1968), 5-24; Douglas Rae 
and Michael Taylor, "Some Ambiguities in the Con- 
cept of Intensity," Polity, 1 (Spring, 1969), 298—308. 
Notice the devastating 'eflect of the present position 
on any utilitarian argument for majority rule. 

“Improperly” because it appears that Pareto did 
not intend the use presently given to his criteria. Cf. 
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Let us define the efficiency rule as we will use it 
later. Suppose we have a “policy set,” consisting 
of possible outcomes to a particular social de- 
cision. In the market case, these would be bundles 
of goods associated to owners. One of these out- 
comes may be distinguished as the status quo. We 
have a community of people whose welfare is 
relevant to the selection of an outcome from the 
policy set. Each of these people entertains pref- 
erences about outcomes which are at least suffi- 
cient to produce a three-cell division of this set: 
(1) a preference set of outcomes which he would 
substitute for the status quo, (2) a rejection set of 
outcomes against which he would retain the status 
quo, and (3) an indifference set for which neither 
(1) nor (2) holds. Each person has such a division 
for any given status quo point, and it is ostensibly 
based on a weak ordering of all alternatives. The 
efficiency rule has two relevant provisions: 


(1) If an outcome belongs to at least one preference 
set and no rejection set, its substitution for the 
status quo is efficient. 

(2) If no outcome meets requirement (1), the status 
quo is efficient (or “Pareto optimal"). 


The efficiency rule is subject to at least four 
misunderstandings. First, a transaction, con- 
sidered as a whole, may meet (1), although its 
component elements do not: this is true for simple 
market exchange, as well as more complex cases. 
Second, provision (2) usually defines a very large, 
sometimes infinite, set of outcomes, all of them 
efficient. If this is so, many, perhaps most, social 
choices are '*undecidable" from the standpoint of 
efficiency. What should we do about undecidable 
cases? This question is central to our analysis of 
the consensus argument Jater. Third, the efficiency 
criterion is blind to both distributive and perfec- 
tionist morals. As Amartya Sen has it, 


An economy can be optimal in this sense even when 
some people are rolling in luxury and others are near 
starvation as long as the starvers cannot be made 
better off without cutting into the pleasures of the 
rich. If preventing the burning of Rome would have 
made Emperor Nero feel worse off, then letting him 
burn Rome would have been Pareto-optimal. In short, 
a society or an economy can be Pareto-optimal and 
still be perfectly disgusting.** 


Last, the efficiency rule is extremely “brittle” in 
its sensitivity to the status quo: Once he ignites the 
curtains, Nero must be bribed to desist; before he 





Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, Vol. 
1 (New York: The Free Press, 1937, 1968), 241- 
249, and, less importantly, Vincent J. Tarascio, 
Pareto’s Methodological Approach to Economics 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1968). 

3 Cf. III below. i 

% Collective Choice and Social Welfare (San Fran- 
cisco: Holden-Day, 1970), p. 22. 
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does so, the Romans must be bribed to have their 
city burned. In the case of economic exchange, 
this makes property rights pivotal, and where they 
are ambiguous—as with external diseconomies 
not contemplated by existing civil law*’—the cri- 
terion itself is ambiguous. We will find this diffi- 
culty in exacerbated form when we come to politi- 
cal decision. 

These difficulties, important as they are, fail to 
deny the efficiency rule its enormous influence. 
Its immediate effect is to make the connection be- 
tween consent and utility (vouchsafed by effi- 
ciency) a tautology. How do we know a change is 
efficient? By the consent of the parties, by their 
willingness to consent in the substitution. How do 
we know a status quo is efficient? By someone's 
unwillingness to substitute any alternative for it. 
Apart from the special case of "hypothetical 
compensation,'5* this analytic seam is airtight. 
And one need not be the least bit cynical to see 
that it has enormous ideological value to people 
well placed in society, for no redistribution can be 
justified without the consent of those who stand 
to lose, even if they are numerically overwhelmed 
by prospective beneficiaries. 

We are in the midst of a chain relationship. If 
we retain a tacit loyalty to Benthamite utilitarian- 
ism, then the utility caveats draw us toward the 
efficiency rule. This in turn renders the utility- 
consent hypothesis we earlier attributed to Mill 
an analytic inevitability. Finally, this gives market 
exchange a normatively privileged position. My 
consent is my willingness to deal, and if you and 
I are rational egoists, the market's rules lead us to 
act out the doctrine “automatically,” by trading 
efficiently until an efficient outcome is reached. It 
is the voluntary quality of market exchange that 
makes this possible, and—for the doctrine of con- 
sensual decision—this is a momentous fact. For 
we should now imagine the market as a normative 
ideal, against which ordinary political decisions 
look “sub-optimal” at best. 

* For a briliant analysis of such cases see R. H. 
Coase, "The Problem of Social Cost," Journal of 
Law and Economics, 3 (October, 1960), 1-44. 

* Hypothetical compensation undoes the connection 
because it lets me carry out a change so long as I 
gain enough from it that I could have compensated 
you for your losses. The idea, implicit in Wicksell 
(see below), is formalized by N. Kaldor, "Welfare 
Propositions of Economics and Interpersonal Com- 
parisons of Utility," Economic Journal, 49 (Septem- 
ber, 1939), 549, which is excellently discussed in 
I. D. Little, A Critique of Welfare Economics (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 88 ff; and 
E. J. Mishan, Welfare Economics (Amsterdam: North 
Holland, 1969), p. 38-51; and Sen, pp. 30-32. A 
further difficulty, evidently proved by Skitovski, is 
that the criterion gives intransitive results. Its im- 
portance, for us, is that it brings the practical impli- 
cations of “efficiency” very nearly full circle to the 
Benthamite position. 
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The critical inference is a simple one: the 
normative virtue of markets lies in the volun- 
tariness of exchange, and this voluntariness is 
guaranteed by the consensual structure of markemm 
exchange. Leaving aside external diseconomies 
and the occasional prospect of blackmail, we can» 
represent the choice-structure of market transac- 
tions thus, 


Coalitions that can impose exchanges: 
((seller & buyer)) 

Coaliticns that can veto exchanges: 
((seller) or (buyer)) 


Which is, formally at least, homologous with 


Coalitions that can change public policy 
(A&B&C...&N)) 
Coalitions that can veto changes of public 
policy 
(CA) or (B)... or (N)) 


The market analogy" is that, for both market 
exchange and consensual decision, anyone can 
prevent action, so that no party can be damaged 
by it.” This provides the background for Knut 
Wicksell’s claim (in his account of taxation) that 


provided the expenditure in question holds out any 
prospect at all of creating utility exceeding costs, it 
will always be theoretically possible, and approxi- 
mately so in practice, to find a distribution of costs 
such that all parties regard the expenditure as bene- 
ficial and may therefore approve it unanimously. 
Should this prove altogether impossible, I would con- 
sider such failure as an a posteriori, and the sole 
possible, proof that the state activity under considera- 
tion would not provide the community with utility 
corresponding to the necessary sacrifice and should 
hence be rejected on rational grounds.*? 


We will later examine Wicksell’s argument more 
closely, but here it is necessary merely to see that 
this is a very strong new case for consensual de- 
cision, and that it completes the complex develop- 
ment we have been sketching. Very nearly the 
same claim is offered by James Buchanan and 
Gordon Tullock, as they write, 


... we admit as “better” only those changes that are 
observed to be approved unanimously by all members 
of the group. Any change that secures unanimous sup- 
port is clearly “desirable,” and we can say that such a 
change is "in the public interest." Few would, we 
suspect, dispute this half of our criterion for evaluating 
social changes. However, we go further and state that 


» Ironically, the idea of the social contract seems 
to have an at least intuitive relation to this analogy 
in pre-Lockean thought. This is suggested by the 
multiple contract theory of Althusius’ Politica 
Methodice Diogesta (1603), as analyzed by Kendall, 
John Locke, pp. 46-9. The explicit analogy reappears 
in Buchanan and Tullock, p. 250 ff. 

^? Wicksell, pr. 89-90, 
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y any change in the public interest, unanimous sup- 
«ort can be achieved. 


: is evident that these authors entertain a utili- 
irian conception of the public interest. And they 
2em to have combined a constrained version of 
iis philosophy with the consent of the governed. 


BED, Summary 


This completes an admittedly fragmentary his- 
orical sketch, which leaves us, I think, with three 
nportant facts. First, that the ideology of par- 
amentary revolution—most of all a symmetrical 
octrine of government by consent—left liberal 
leology with an enormous leap to be made: from 
'ctive consent in regimes to actual consent in their 
«olicies. Second, that a plausible response to this 
zap is to be found in a doctrine of consensual de- 
ision. Finally, that the additional doctrine of 
fficiency and the “market analogy” offer an ap- 
arent synthesis of these two—consent and 
itilitarianism. 

My purpose from this point is to offer an 

paunalytic appraisal for these conjectures. I begin 

with the contention. that consensual decision 

«vould, at least in theory, guarantee the consent 
of the governed. 


JJ. Consensus and the Consent 
of the Governed 


The most fundamental claim for consensual de- 
rision is also the simplest: that consensus implies 
:onsent, That is, if an outcome is adopted under a 

system of consensual decision, we are entitled to 
issume that everyone has given his consent to it. 
This is not a mere tautology, and it is not always 
‘rue. Let me begin by looking briefly at two argu- 
«nents which have this consent-consensus hy- 
mothesis as their cornerstones. 


WKIA. The Consensual Systems Proposed by 
Calhoun and Wolff 


Calhoun is central to the consensus doctrine. 
His scheme for concurrent majority decision is an 
«effort to approximate consensual decision in the 
mace of large numbers and the resulting escalation 
«of decision-making costs.? Summarized very 
‘simply, Calhoun’s plan is this:* 
. (1) The community is to be divided into a set of 
mutually exclusive classes. 
(2) These classes are to be homogeneous with re- 
spect to the effects of government policy. 
(3) For any proposal of government policy, each 
such class is to make a separate decision: ap- 
prove or disapprove. 


* Buchanan and Tullock, p. 285. 

* A concept owing to Buchanan and Tullock, cf. III 
below. 

* Calhoun, Disquisition, pp. 19-23, 27-31, 35-54. 
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(4) Given homogeneity (2), and some rationality 
assumption, the method of class decision (3) is 
not very important: majority rule will do. 

(5) If a government policy is to be enforced, every 
class must agree. 


This presupposes a cleavage structure without 
cross-cutting: a “‘pillar society,” such as the 
Dutch are said to have. And, more demanding 
still, this structure must remain essentially con- 
stant through time, else repeated constitutional 
crisis. Calhoun is obviously thinking about the 
southern planters as a class, and is tactically 
willing to permit other classes to fall as they may. 
If the required assumptions be granted, I believe 
the concurrent majorities must be admitted as a 
valid approximation to consensual decision. The 
question however remains: Does this guarantee 
consent? Let me return to that momentarily. 

A more recent analysis is Robert Paul Wolff's 
In Defense of Anarchism.“ This author writes 
from the American moral left during the Vietnam 
era; he is concerned with the moral autonomy of 
citizens as it is threatened by government author- 
ity. And the overall structure of his argument is 
straightforward: (1) each citizen should do as he 
thinks best, (2) the state necessarily entails au- 
thority, which requires that citizens do as some- 
one else thinks best; (3) these are incompatible, so 
that (4) there ought to be no states. This argument 
is compelling only on the unlikely supposition 
that the abolition of states would be attended by 
no other form of coercion. Buried within this 
larger argument, however, is the proposition that 
states would be acceptable if only it were prac- 
ticable to organize them consensually. This posi- 
tion may be summed up as follows :* 


(1) Citizens should do as they think best. 

(2) This is possible if they must obey only laws and 
policies to which they have each given their 
consent. i 

(3) If government authority were exercised only by 
unanimous direct democracy, (2) would obtain 
and (1) would therefore be possible. 


Wolff imagines that this scheme would in principle 
resolve his normative dilemma: 


* In Defense of Anarchism (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1970). 

“Wolff, pp. 22-27. Notice the similarity to 
Rousseau's search for “ . . . a form of association 
which may defend and protect with the whole force 
of the community the person and property of each 
associate, and by means of which each, coalescing 
with all, may nevertheless obey only himself, and re- 
main free as before." (Emphasis added.) Social Con- 
tract, book I, chap. VI. Rousseau does propose con- 
sensus as the basis of a fictive social contract, but 
urges that “the citizen consents to all the laws, even 
to those which are passed in spite of him... ." (book 
IV, chap. II). The sense of this consent has always 
escaped me. 
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The solution is a direct democracy—that is, a political 
community in which every person votes on every issue 
—governed by a rule of unanimity. Under unanimous 
direct democracy, every member of society wills freely 
every law which is actually passed. Hence, he is only 
confronted as a citizen with laws to which he has con- 
sented. Since a man who is constrained only by the 
dictates of his own will is autonomous, it follows that 
under the directions of unanimous direct democracy, 
men can harmonize the duty of autonomy with the 
commands of authority.** 


Now Wolff must be aware that each citizen is born 
into a society with a history; that this history will 
have deposited a residue of laws; that each of 
these laws cannot be conditionally revoked at the 
birth of each fresh infant, pending his yes vote 
during the morning of his eighteenth birthday. 
Yet this difficulty alone would seem sufficient to 
shatter his hypothesis that consensus implies 
autonomy (which is, of course, a species of con- 
sent).4” 


IIB. A Revised Market Analogy 


To avoid this difficulty, one would have to 
change the "market analogy" (IC above) so that 
it looked like this: 


Coalitions that can impose exchanges: 
((seller & buyer)) 

Coalitions that can veto exchanges: 
(seller & buyer)) 


and analogously, 


Coalitions that can impose new policies: 
(A & B,... & N)) 

Coalitions that can retain old policies: 
(A & B,... & N) 


Thus, each would hold a right of veto over every 
policy, including old laws in politics and the non- 
exchange outcome in the market. But there is 
something very wrong here, for these structures 
open the prospect that every outcome will be 
blocked by some coalition. In the market case, 
this would suggest that you and I might neither 
exchange nor fail to exchange certain bundles of 
goods, in politics that we might neither retain nor 
rid ourselves of a law. Both prospects are in some 
fundamental way preposterous, and important 
foundations are missing from the analysis. These 


* Wolff, p. 23. 

" Godwin's response to the myth of the social 
contract seems appropriate to the point: How am I 
obliged? "Surely not upon the contract into which 
my father entered before I was born?" Enquiry, book 
III, chap. 2, p. 189. In his assault on the Pareto 
principle, I. D. Little makes essentially the same obser- 
vation in A Critique, p. 94. 
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are supplied by a simple and very partial accour. 
of public choices (IIC), and a.criterion of robusims 
ness for the structures by which they are resolve 
(IID). 


TIC. Forced Choice 


The full policy of a government at any momer. 
will be some historical combination of outcome 
to specific issues. Suppose we treat issues, X. 
Xs © ++, Xa, as sets of mutually exclusive gov 
ernment policies. Each such issue, or "policy set 
X; thus contains a collection of policy outcome 
which exclude one another, X;-(xi, xa, --* 
Xmi). On any such issue, at any given time, there 
must be some status quo, whether explicit o, 
tacit. So we can represent a full public policy a: 
an n-tuple of alternatives for x: - - ‘Xa, and marl 
their standing as status quo outcomes with a bar 


^5 int 


Ži Tyo, Ves, tt 
This account carries the implication that eacł 
issue involves a forced choice among alternative 
outcomes. Forced in two senses (1) not more thar 
one outcome can be the status quo, and (2) some 
outcome must be the status quo. This applies tc 
issues, and by an obvious extension to the n-tuples 
of issues which define public policies. 
Here are some classes of issues which illustrate 
the forcing of choice: 


(1) Even if government chooses to permit markem 
decision makers to establish it, a society must» 
have some given social product over any intervaMi 
of time, and must have some set of rules for its 
allocation. 

(2) Consider any given public good?! which any 
given government might produce: it must al- 
ways be producing it at some level, even if that 
level be zero. 

(3) Consider the public law as a compound of 
triples in the form: 

[(subject class) (norm-operator) (action class)] 
and think cf three norm-operators (must, may, 
must-not).5¢ Then, for any pair of subject and 


55Eg, the ith outcome to the first issue, the jth 
to the second, etc. 

*Eg, a good for which exclusion is impossible 
or expensive, so that its distribution follows the 
pattern "if any then all" or at least, "if some then 
others." Mancur Olson's Logic of Collective Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1965) offers a 
classic analysis of the incentive problems raised by 
public goods. 

9'"This three-operator analysis is controversial, but 
our point would hold for the four- or n-operator case 
as well. Cf. Gecrg Henrik von Wright, Norm and 
Action (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963) or 
Alf Ross, Directives and Norms (New York. Humani- 
ties Press, 1968). I myself believe von Wright is 
correct in claiming that these three operators are 
sufficient to express the content of any law or other 
rule, given the auxiliary privilege of negation.” 
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action classes, there must be ove and only one 
effective norm-operator. For example, let the 
subject class be “persons living in California" 
and the action class be “deliberately kill other 
people": the law must either prohibit or com- 
mand or permit this pattern of behavior for 
those people. It is shallow at best to imagine 
that such legal choices can be put off: to "not 
decide" must imply one of two outcomes: 

(a) tacit permission, nullum crimen sine lege, 
or 

(b) continuance of an explicit status quo 

mandate, prohibition or permission. 

To see the point's obviousness, try to devise a 
way of effectively postponing a decision on the 
legality of abortion which can be explained to a 
pregnant woman. 

(4) In the choice of candidates for office, either 
someone is elected or nobody is (yet) elected at 
any given moment: a final choice can be put off 
only by accepting an interval of indeterminancy 
or "provisional" control which is a very real 
outcome (consider the Greek colonels or the 
Portuguese Communists). 

(5) International agreements can be put off, but a 
very real and often painful status quo remains 
to be experienced. 


These cases suggest a ubiquitous forcing of 
choice:* even when explicit outcomes can be post- 
poned, tacit ones are ipso facto chosen. In the 


sree | |. government inaction is as much a choice 
of policy as government action," Dahl and Lindblom, 
Politics, Economics and Welfare, p. 338. See also IV 
below. Two contrary observations need mention. First, 
it has been suggested that this choice from mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives rules out compromise and creates a 
zero-sum constraint on outcomes. This is simply in- 
correct: the compromise outcome is an alternative, and 
does exclude other outcomes. Second, there is no 
reason whatever to imagine a zero-sum constraint for 
mutually exclusive alternatives. Consider, for example, 
an Edgeworth box for two traders. Its points are in 
the end mutually exclusive, but choices among them 
are certainly not zero-sum. These erroneous views are 
expounded by Buchanan and Tulllock, The Calculus 
of Consent, p. 253 ff. Second, some decisions sug- 
Best the possibility of multiple outcomes. Say we are 
awarding medals to national heroes; awarding one may 
deflate the value of awarding another, but surely 
does not exclude it. This is correct, but rather super- 
ficial. The effective alternatives are lists of national 
heroes. With n candidates, there would be 2* possi- 
ble lists. But any one list does rule out any other list. 
A more important example: public works projects 
as authorized by the American Congress. At the 
margin, when each new project is considered, it 
seems irrelevant that others have been approved al- 
ready, so each may be treated as a separate issue. 
But the choices are nonetheless forced in two ways: 
(1) each must be approved in some form or re- 
jected, and (2) one grand list of projects must emerge 
from each Congress. The current proposal for cen- 
tralizing the appropriations process in Congress would 
make this latter point clear even as each project was 
considered. 
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schemes proposed by Calhoun and Wolff, this 
suggests that some outcomes and not others are 
subject to the requirement of unanimity. If all 
outcomes were subject to unanimity, then we 
would risk the position in which we both refused 
to change policy and refused to keep it the same. 
This brings us to a somewhat more exact account 
of policy decisions. 

Considering any single issue, we are confronted 
with a status quo, and some alternatives to it. 
Assuming m alternatives in X;, and repressing the 
subscript which identifies the issue, we have a list 
of possible status quo points as the left column of 
the matrix below. We also have a list of alterna- 
tives to each of these, as shown in the top row of 
the matrix. Notice that the status quo is included 
as “an alternative to itself," in order to display 
the rejection of change as a choice: 


lo these allernalvves 


Xi vı Ka tct Xm 





Du 
Da 


Di» 
D» 


2 8 
t$ ra 





from these possible 
staius quo policies 
2 
3 
ie] 
& 


Society’s problem is to pick a transition from the 
alternatives thus offered. Decision D,1, for exam- 
ple, means retaining outcome xı. By contrast, Di» 
represents the substitution of outcome x» for x1. 
We will operate always in a single row of the 
matrix, as defined by the particular status quo we 
confront. We can therefore confine our attention 
to a single arbitrary row with status quo xi: 


moving from $;lo | xj: Xi * t Xs 








is decision Dij Du Dim 


We can define consent, consensus, and the cri- 
terion of robustness over the choice so defined. 


IID. Robustness, Consent, and Why Consensus 
must be Conditional 


A control-structure defines the coalitions which 
can impose decisions. An arbitrary decision Dj; 
can be imposed by one or more minimally suffi- 
cient coalitions, and the set of such coalitions is 
labelled C;;. Thus, for example, we might let x; 
and x; represent arbitrary imputations of goods 
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to two traders, A and B. Then the normal rules of 
market exchange would display the structure, 


Xi xj 


æi | Ca-((4)or(B) Ciy=((A&B)) 


(1) 


so that the nonexchange decision D;; can be im- 
posed by either; exchange decision D;; only by 
both. 

A given actor enjoys a right of consent in de- 
cision D,; only if he belongs to every minimally 
sufficient coalition in C;j Both A and B enjoy 
such a right for the exchange outcomes; neither 
enjoys such a right for the nonexchange outcome. 
Similarly, a control structure is consensual for a 
specific decision if and only if every relevant actor 
enjoys a right of consent in that outcome. The 
market is consensual for exchange but not for 
nonexchange outcomes. 

Earlier observations (IIC) suggest that society 
must always be prepared to choose exactly one 
outcome. It is therefore inadmissible to have a 
structure which could deny us any decision, any 
location for the status quo. Such a structure could 
be workable in exactly the same way that sugar 
could be *'insoluble"—until, that is, it was wet. In 
our case, that means until there is a conflict in 
which coalitions at once block all decisions. I have 
in mind a concept of robustness. Here is the pe- 
culiar market structure mentioned in IIB. 


XQ x; 





Xi Cu= ((A &B)) Cy= ((A &B)) 


This scheme has two properties. First, it is uncon- 
ditionally consensual: each person enjoys a right 
of consent in each outcome. Second, it is non- 
robust. Intuitively: what if A blocks the non- 
exchange outcome and B blocks the exchange out- 
come(s)? Precisely: a structure is robust if it meets 
the following requirement: 


(1) Consider a coalition (*) which is insufficient +0 
impose any decision (impotent) 
(2) For every coalition (*) there must exist at least 
one other coalition (*') with two properties: 
(a) it is disjoint with (*)—no members in com- 
mon 
(b) it is potent —can impose some outcome 


Ordinary market exchange (1) meets this require- 
ment. Neither (4) nor (B) nor (AB) is impotent. 
The emply set (Z) is impotent like (*). But all 
three of the other coalitions just mentioned satisfy 
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(ii) by being disjoint with (Zf) and potent. Now 
consider the special market exchange system de- 
fined by (2). The coalition (4) is impotent like (*). 
The coalitions (B) and (Z) are disjoint with (A), 
but both are impotent. The coalition (AB) is non- 
impotent, but is not disjoint with (4). Thus this 
odd scheme is nonrobust. It permits failure to 
adopt any outcome. 

More generally, consider a structure which is 
unconditionally consensual and therefore gives a 
universal right of consent to all decisions, 


X: x; ..’œ Xm 


£& | Ca=((¥)) Cu (V) Cim S (V) 





(3) 


where (V) represents the coalition of all relevant 
actors. No other structure is unconditionally con- 
sensual and gives an unconditional right of con- 
sent. But this structure is nonrobust. Any proper 
subset of (V) is impotent like (*). Some other sub- 
set of (V) may be disjoint with this impotent 
coalition, but will itself be impotent. Only (V) is 
nonimpotent, but it can hardly be disjoint with 
its own subset. Therefore, this structure and all 
its concrete analogs are nonrobust. 

The choice of structure is then between robustness 
and unconditicnal consensus with its correspond- 
ingly perfect right of consent. We do not choose 
robustness; necessity chooses it for us. We there- 
fore can choose at most a conditional form of 
consensus and correspondingly conditional right 
of consent. If there are m decisions available, as 
many as m— 1 may be consensual, but at least one 
must not be consensual. 


IIE. Anarchic Consensus: Calhoun and Wolff 


Calhoun seems to have known this. Notice that 
he attributes a motive for agreement to his actors: 
they must come to unanimous agreement on posi- 
tive policy “ . . . as the only means to prevent the 
suspension of the action of the government, and, 
thereby, to avoid anarchy, the greatest of all 
evils."*? The structure seems to be this: 


Ti Xj Xo 


& | Ca-((V) Cy=((V)) Cio = ((9)) 





To sustain the status quo requires unanimity ;? to 


* Calhoun, Disquisition, p. 30, as cited above, IA. 
5 This critical point of interpretation is perhaps 
counterintuitive, but fits well with the text of Cal- 
houn's essay and is consistent with his tactical posi- 
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bstitute another positive policy requires una- 
mity; but to block either course of action and 
ereby suspend all positive policy (Div) requires 
ily a single class (let 3 be any single class). In 
her words, each class can impose anarchy, 
aich functions as the nonconsensual outcome 
.d preserves the robustness of the concurrent 
ajorities as a structure. If we classify conditional 
ence, robust) schemes of consensus by their 
scape” decisions, this might be termed anarchic 
ensensus. It is, so far as I can tell, precisely the 
heme which answers to Godwin's objection 
zainst government: insofar as Calhoun's struc- 
‘re imposes any status quo save anarchy, it does 
) by a functional equivalent of unanimous con- 
t. Calhoun’s system—or the more general 
ructure of anarchic consensus—abandons con- 
nt in regimes and imposes direct consent in 
dlicy. 
However fanciful this may seem, it forces the 
-uestion: should we choose the prospect of being 
«ound by government without our own consent? 
1 other words, should we reject universal consent 
r policy as a normative criterion? Calhoun 
voids this deeper issue. From his vantage, re- 
rember, the force of government was used to 
ind one large class—the blacks—without their 
«onsent or even a gesture in that direction. Cal- 
oun clearly would not have liked to part with this 
erage by universalizing his concurrent ma- 
xrities to include the blacks as a class. Calhoun 
learly would have liked to gain new leverage by 
xtending the concurrent majorities to the class of 
«outhern planters, in their conflict with other sec- 
ors of the society, notably the industrial North. 
wince the blacks do not qualify as citizens, he is 
ble to finesse the obvious contradition. 
But if one is bound by symmetry of argument, 
Ehen the fundamental dilemma is unavoidable. 
.et "Ego" and "Alter" be any two persons or 
lasses. Then symmetry implies that if Ego would 
sind Alter by governmental decision, against his 
‘vill, he too must face the prospect of being bound 
inwilingly by Alter. Calhoun’s proposal, read 
ymmetrically, is a mutual agreement to rule out 
such binding. It is clear that both must surrender 
iny right of consent in the ungoverned action of 
he other. If Alter chooses to aggress against Ego, 
lirectly or indirectly, Ego cannot invoke a gov- 





‘ion, Calhoun, it will be recalled, had taken a "nulli- 
Kicationist" position against federal tariff policy on 
behalf of South Carolina in 1828. And, during the 
1840s when the present theory was concocted, his 
region found itself at an increasing disadvantage in 
Kederal policy. Only a doctrine which at once offered 
a defense against further damage and a recourse 
against existing policy would suit his need. I believe 
he found this in the "anarchic consensus" theory as 
interpreted here. 
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ernmental constraint against him. The effect of 
Calhoun's proposal is to repeat the social contract 
position at the level of policy. Each governmental 
decision is like a fresh social contract, and each 
such contract is subject to unilateral revocation 
at any time.* We purchase unconditional consent 
in government by surrendering any further right 
cf consent in the bzhavior of others. 

Robert Paul Wolff's In Defense of Anarchism 
carries this facet of Calhoun's theory to its con- 
clusion. We should seek a society in which each 
does as he thinks best, thus enjoys autonomy by 
consent in all decisions. This could be accom- 
plished if all decisions were taken by direct unani- 
mous democracy. But we could achieve this unani- 
mous democracy only if we already had“. . . sub- 
stantial agreement among all members of a 
community on all matters of major importance.” 
Wolff thus points to a problem (autonomy or 
consent); proposes a solution (consensual de- 
cision); and cautions that it will work only if we 
haven't got the problem in the first place (e.g., no 
real disagreements exist). It is as if we had con- 
trived a medicine useful only to the well. | 

It is worth noticing that this exercise should 
lead, as it does in Wolff, to a doctrine of philo- 
sophical anarchism only if a stateless society 
promises a better approximation to a condition of 
universal autonomy. This might mean that we 
asked everyone to internalize the interests of 
others under a universal principle of just action so 
that no part of society would ever choose to act 
in a way unacceptable to others. And, as Wolff 
admits by way of footnote, unanimous agreement 
is a useful mental experiment in choosing the 
principle which would be so internalized.* But 
this is not to be confused with the problem of 
political structure—with the rules under which 
public decisions are in fact to occur. Here, Wolff's 
analysis offers very little. For suppose that either 
(1) a principle of just action has become the guide 
to action by all or (2) that it hasn’t. In the first 
case, anarchism will work but so will everything 
else; in the second case anarchism won’t work— 
won’t function as an approximation to universal 
autonomy. 

It can indeed be shown that no structure of de- 
cision unanimity—majority-rule, combat, dice- 
throwing, oracular contemplations, or the reading 
of coffee grounds—can of itself unhinge the 
fundamental problem of political vulnerability: : 


“I draw this inference in full knowledge that Cal- 
houn rejected the social contract as an historical 
doctrine, in Disquisition, pp. 3-4. His analytic motive 
for this seems obvious. 

*5 Wolff, p. 24. ; 

5 See, for a main example, John Rawls, A Theory 
of Justice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1971). 
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unanimous universal consent has the logical form 
of the square circle. 


IIF. Stasis Consensus: Buchanan and Tullock 


An especially important consensual structure, 
argued by Buchanan and Tullock, has this shape, 


Xi X; 





& | Ca-(3) Cy=((¥)) 


The stasis consensus has the status quo as its non- 
consensual outcome, offering a universal right of 
consent only in change. This is the version of 
consensus which fits the “market analogy," and 
the version which goes to the doctrine of utili- 
tarian efficiency: if a new outcome is adopted, 
must not this change benefit society? It evidently 
cannot have damaged society. if nobody objects 
and blocks its adoption. But the issue is more 
subtle, and I postpone it for Part III below. 


IIG. Laissez Faire Consensus: Wicksell 


Yet another structure is Knut Wicksell's laissez 
faire consensus.?' Here, the policy which removes 
least from the private sector can be imposed uni- 
laterally by anyone, or at least by a small minority. 
Unless it also happens to be the /aissez faire solu- 
tion, the status quo enjoys no special privilege, 
and all spending is open to what might be called 
the “Earl Landgrebe syndrome'5* in which all 
activity is vetoed. Wicksell thus asks us to accept 
the rules of a market society— property, contract, 
rights of disposition—nonconsensually, and to 
offer a right of consent in any deviation from 
them. 


IIH. Implications of Consensus Analysis 


The right of consent cannot be unconditionally 
vouchsafed by any workable structure. For any 
issue, there must be at least one outcome against 
which no universal right of consent is available. 
If we follow Calhoun's anarchic consensus, this is 
the "no-policy" solution, which leaves people free 


5 Wicksell. Since Wicksell’s system is not symmetri- 
cal with respect to the status quo, its structure must be 
represented in two matrix rows, as follows: 





Ži cost-minimal x; other xj 
cost-minima! zi (8) (2 (& 
other Zi (&) (6 2 (0 


Unanimity is thus required to increase or sustain 
spending. The system is undefined for cases in which 
spending is not a relevant variable. 

5 Landgrebe is Congressman from the Indiana 2nd 
District and claims to have voted against every non- 
military appropriation in the 92nd Congress. 
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to act as they can and will without government 
intervention. We would never be freighted wi 
positive policies against our will, but the price 
measured in the events which might occur witho: 
governmental intervention. Calhoun, in effec 
asks us to surrender the right to coerce othe 
through government in return for freedom fro» 
coercion by them through government. Wheth» 
this is an appropriate idealization depends on ə 
estimate for the consequences of anarchy. 
should be noted in closing that only the anarch 
consensual aystem resolves the problem of conse: 
in policy left open by Locke's initial argumen 
Any alternative structure must leave some pos 
tive policy which may be imposed nonconsenst 
ally, be it the status quo created by an earlit 
generation, the bare market solution, or the la: 
whose first word stands highest in alphabetic: 
order. à 


III. Consensus and Utilitarian Efficiency 


Bearing in mind, then, that all viable structure 
offer an at most conditional right of consent, w 
may at last test the central dogma of the nev 
political economy: that consensual decision leadilii 
to utilitarian efficiency. For this purpose, we pt 
aside the objections already raised (Part I), an: 
begin with a spatial interpretation for the rule c 
efficiency. 


IIIA. The Efficiency Rule 


Consider an N-space, each of whose dimension» 
corresponds to the utility of a single individua* 
and each of whose points is defined by an r-tupl» 
of individual utilities. The dimensions are “elas 
tic," and distance is meaningless: only directior 
is determinate. This corresponds to the caveat: 
against cardinality and interpersonal comparisor 
of utility. Each dimension is an individual weal 
ordering, and each point is defined by the inter: 
sect of n such orderings. In Figure 1, we have 
picked one two-dimensional slice from this space 
and use it to depict the intersection between tht 
orderings of two arbitrary individuals 4 and B 
These allow us to define efficiency and its alterna- 
tives spatially. 

The weak ordering attributed to A defines three 
sets with respect to a status quo at #;: (1) a pref- 
erence set north of A—A’, (2) an indifference set 
on A — A', and (3) a rejection set south of A— A’. 
Line B — B” defines analogous sets for B. From #, 
according to our earlier definitions, we can 
identify the set of efficiency dominant changes as 
those north, east, or northeast of z; (the set defined 
inclusively by line B'—z;—.4"). These bestow 
gains without losses. Counterefficient changes, if 
we may be permitted such a barbarism, are de- 
fined inclusively by the southwesterly set bounded 
at A— $i;— B. These bestow losses without gains. 


1975 


Utility of Person A 
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Bp 


Utility of Person B 


Figure 1. The Efficiency Rule 


Undecidable changes are located in the sets ex- 
clusively defined by 4—3;— B' and B— z;— A'— 
northwest and southeast of x. Notice that such 
undecidable substitutions may be very tempting: 
as with xx, which seems to offer a great gain to A 
at small cost to B. In Calhoun's terms, this seems 
a profitable sacrifice of one interest to another. 
But within the present frames of reference, we need 
not argue against it from consent, since we are 
not entitled to the inference itself? That is, we 
cannot distinguish x, from a point like x;, cannot 
know that we are making a “social dividend" by 
this change. We can, of course, construct a new 
alternative, like xı, perhaps by side-payment from 
A to B or log-rolling—either simultaneously 


© A limitation which rules out a very great deal: 
any compromise with consensual decision (agreement 
by n — 1 members, say) is, in this light, qualitatively 
indistinguishable from majority-rule or a personal 
dictatorship. In policy terms, it also entitles me to 
retain my twenty-seventh fur coat against the feeding 
of your sick child unless I choose to part with the 
coat.” 


with a “rider” or by promise of future votes. But 
this is not the same as moving to x+ (no more the 
same than selling me a car is the same as giving it 
to me.) 

Suppose, for the moment, that line F— F’ de- 
fines a possibility frontier passing through i. 
This means there can be no efficient substitutions 
for z; (the sector bounded by B’—z;—A’ being 
entirely out of reach). In this case, the rule tells us 
that z; is an efficiency maximum. We may re- 
formulate the efficiency rule in strong terms: 
Make substitutions if and only if they are efficiency 
dominant. This is precisely what a well-functioning 
market does if each person behaves as a rational 
egoist. If certain other conditions are also met, 
the market moves toward an efficient outcome: 
an equilibrium from which no further efficient 
progress is possible. We wish to analyze the claim 
that consensual political decision will function 
similarly. The detailed implications would seem 
to be as follows: 


(1) Only efficient changes occur. 
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(2) All efficient changes occur. 
and (3) Efficiency equilibria will be attained. 


IIIB. Stasis Consensus and Efficient Decision 


We want to see whether consensual decision 
will produce these results. We consider a stasis 
consensual system which I believe embodies the 
most attractive features of the account given by 
Buchanan and Tullock.9? This is sufficiently de- 
termined by the following model: 


(1) Each person whose utility may be affected by a 
decision either has a vote or is faithfully repre- 
sented by an agent who does.* 

(2) Each such person's vote is determined as fol- 
lows: 

(a) If a substitute outcome is in his preference 
set, a yes vote, 

(b) if a substitute outcome is in his rejection set, 
a no vote, 

(c) ifa substitute policy is in his indifference set 
an abstention. 

(3) A substitute for the status quo is imposed if and 
only if there is at least one yes vote and no 
no votes. 


This scheme is a sophisticated cousin of the con- 
sent theories with which we began. Does it fulfill 
the requirements we have adduced for the effi- 
ciency principle? This would seem to be the mini- 
mum implication of the claim made by Buchanan 
and Tullock as they set unanimity as a necessary 
and sufficient condition to change.*? 

Implication (a) is confirmed for this model: 
only efficient changes occur. Suppose a policy 
change is undecidable or counterefficient. Some- 
one loses from the substitution, and the policy 
belongs to one or more rejection sets. A no vote 
follows, and the necessary condition for change is 
violated. Thus, only efficient changes occur. With 
side-payments, this may mean the adoption of 
complex packages, efficient in aggregate but com- 
posed of inefficient elements (e.g., an inefficient 
policy outcome and an inefficient side-payment to 
make an efficient package). This is consistent with 
our hypothesis, which we confirm for this model. 

Now implication (b): that all efficient changes 
occur. Assume, first, a fixed and fully visible set of 
efficient alternatives to the status quo. Each of 
these will be adopted against the status quo. Thus 
in Figure 1, either Dj; or Dim would substitute x: 
Or Xm for x; under the stasis consensual system. 
Notice, however, that once either was adopted, 


“See Buchanan and Tullock, The Calculus of 
Consent, especially pp. 63-96, 249-262; and section 
IIG above. 

9? Wicksell imagines this as achieved by  parlia- 
mentary decision with proportional representation (pp. 
96-97), while Buchanan and Tullock focus mainly on 
direct decision. The word each is very important, for 
the logic of the efficiency argument collapses even 
under minor deviations. 

** Buchanan and Tullock, p. 285; above, p. 1276-1277. 
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the other would become an efficiency-undecidable 
proposal for change, and would be rejected under 
our model. in other words, we should say, any 
rather than all efficient changes will be adopted. 
The significance of this is both distributive andi 
tactical. 4 would rather move to x; and B to Xm. 
Each may well be tempted to express insincere 
preferences so that both outcomes are rejected. A 
may try to impose x; by alleging that Xm belongs. 
to his rejection set for z;, and B may take the ob- 
verse strategy. It is, then, evident that neither out- 
come may te adopted: decisions Dj; and Dim, 
both efficient, may be rejected in favor of the 
status quo choices D; This suggests that the 
model contains within itself incentives for de- 
parture from the voting rule (2). This is a serious 
practical limitation, despite the formal result im- 
plied if the model is faithfully acted out. This 
point of brittleness is already well understood.*? 

A second difficulty: suppose we do not imagine 
a fixed set of visible alternatives, but assume that 
only a few of the many possible outcomes are 
searched out and proposed. This would seem 
realistic. It follows immediately that an efficient 
substitution (say Dim) may be omitted. It should, 
nevertheless, be noted that the model contains 
strong incentives for search: somebody inevitably 
stands to gain from any efficient substitution. A 
plausible supposition would be that each partici- 
pant will search up to some personal threshold of 
"satisficing,"** so that this omission would be less 
serious than one might imagine. Yet, it is also 
plausible to imagine large inequalities of informa- 
tion and technical competence which would lead 
to search biased toward large gains for some 
minorities and not others.*? Partial and possibly 
biased search, then, adds a second caveat to our 
confirmation of implication (b). 


HIC. Utilitarian Maxima, Equality, and the 
Limits of Efficiency i 


Suppose, next, that we go along way beyond 
implications (a) and (b), and begin to engage in 
loose talk about the maximization of aggregate 


9 Barry, pp. 245-250. Also Hamilton, Federalist 
22, and Franklin as cited above, and William Baumol, 
Welfare Economics and the Theory of the State 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2nd ed., 1965) , 
p. 42ff. 

"The notion is Herbert Simon's. See, for ex- 
ample, "Theories of Decision-Making in Economics 
and Behavioral Science," American Economic Re- 
view, 49 (June, 1959), 253-283. 

“Notice tha: no sinister motive need be attributed 
to an elite under this account; a merely self-centered 
search for alternatives will suffice. It is to Calhoun's 
credit that he sees the possibility of extractive out- 
comes without recourse to evil motive: Disquisition, 
especially pp. 3-7. The classic formulation is Robert 
Michels, Political Parties, trans. Eden and Cedar 
Paul (1915; rpt, New York: Dover Books, 1959), 
especially pp. 377-392. 
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Utility Function of 


Person B 
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Figure 2. An Inefficient Increase of Aggregate Utility by Redistributive Decision D,; 


utility. We might allege that our confirmation of 
(a) and (b) supports Wicksell’s conjecture that 
“ [failure to reach unanimity provides] an a pos- 
teriori, and the sole possible, proof that the state 
activity under consideration would not provide 
the community with utility corresponding to the 
necessary sacrifice. . . . "55 Consider a redistribu- 
tive program, whose incidence for two arbitrary 
individuals is to reduce the difference between 
their real incomes. Person A loses a given incre- 
ment of real income (4'—x; in Figure 2) and 
Person B gains the same amount (B'— s; in Fig- 
ure 2). Clearly, this package is efficiency-unde- 
cidable? and will be rejected consensually if 


* Wicksell, as quoted above, p. 1276. Wicksell has a 
different consensus structure in mind, but this hap- 
pens to coincide exactly with the stasis structure 
under consideration for the present case: both the 
status quo and the laissez faire solutions would leave 
real incomes undisturbed. 

Tn the spatial interpretation given as Figure 2, 
it is analogous to decision D,, or D;;. 


(a) holds: Person 4 will withhold his consent. 
Does this entitle us to claim that the redistribution 
would therefore have failed to increase aggregate 
utility? Not at all. Following the common suppo- 
sition that real income yields a decreasing mar- 
ginal utility, an opponent could claim that this 
downward redistribution would increase aggre- 
gate utility.5? Suppose he conjectures utility func- 
tions for real income shown as Figure 2. Since B's 
utility gain (x;— B") exceeds A's loss (4; — A’), his 
case is good: this has nothing to do with the 
labeling of the two functions, and his argument 
would actually be stronger if the two curves were 
reversed. His argument does violate our utility 
caveats, but so does any refutation we may offer. 

This digression has four consequences for the 
larger analysis. First, efficiency and consensual 


Lerner and Arrow give far subtler arguments. 
The simple case made here appears in Christopher 
Jencks et al, Inequality (New York: Basic Books, 
1972), p. Sft. 
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decision (so far as it is efficient), are blind to dis- 
tributive equality. Blind twice: (1) because 
equality as ordinarily conceived requires inter- 
personal comparisons, and (2) because consensus 
gives the privileged a right of consent in reform. 
If then, the object is to reduce inequalities, we 
must either reject consensual choice or hope fer- 
vently for the good will of the rich. It is, in short, 
clear that equalitarians, with or without utili- 
tarian roots, have good reason to reject efficient 
consensus as an ideal. Conversely, Wicksell has 
suggested this as an advertisement for his scheme 
of consensus to the rich.®® Second, if our under- 
lying normative position is utilitarian, it follows 
that consensual decision may exact serious op- 
portunity costs precisely because it respects impli- 
cation (1) of the efficiency rule, rejecting efficiency- 
undecidable decisions (like D;; in Figure 2). This 
in turn modifies the normative sense of implica- 
tion (2): that we adopt any efficiency-improve- 
ment does.not imply that we adopt any utility-im- 
provement. We are sheltered from this conjecture 
by the fact the utilitarian case for redistribution 
requires interpersonal comparisons, which per- 
mits us to deny that any valid evidence could even 
in principle be displayed for the hypothesis that 
leveling increases aggregate utility. By the same 
stroke, of course, it denies us any claim to the 
falsification of that hypothesis. 

Both of these difficulties are overcome by a 
political economy of abundance. If the total sup- 
ply of real income expands inexorably, then we 
need not face the harsh trade-off between “haves” 
and “have nots.” This optimism has deep roots in 
American thought, and is elegantly caricatured by 
David Potter in its contrast to the European 
alternative, 


. .. Europe has always conceived of redistribution of 
wealth as necessitating the expropriation of some and 
the corresponding aggrandizement of others; but 
America has conceived of it primarily in terms of 
giving to some without taking from others . . . without 
necessarily treating one class as the victim or even, in 
an ultimate sense, the antagonist of another.7? 


This permits us to look past these objections to 
consensus. First, we can "level up”?! by giving 
dividends of growth to the poor while allowing 
the rich to maintain their position. Second, we 
need not take the opportunity costs of consensual 
decision very seriously: the future presents a 
steady supply of fresh (and painless) oppor- 
tunities. This optimism is expressed in the market 


9? Wicksell, p. 95-96. Given a laissez faire status 
quo, his argument would apply to the stasis consensual 
scheme as well. 

? People of Plenty (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954), p. 113. 

"The phrase is Potter’s, People of Plenty, p. 121. 
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analogy itself: Since traders trade, they are surely 
doing themselves a good turn; since citizens ac- 
cept change (if they do), they too are doing them- 
selves a good turn.” 

But this line of escape seems to me increasingly 
implausible. There is every reason to suspect that 
the future does not promise boundless economic 
growth, at least not at a price we ought to be 
willing to pay.” If (by grace) the future does offer 
such a prospect, another difficulty must be faced. 
We have so far tacitly supposed independence ine 
the utility of real income. Thus, the case goes, ií 
A gets more while B stands pat, gross utility must 
have increased. But there is some evidence that 
the utility of real income is defined invidiously: If 
you gain in real income, the utility of my real in- 
come is diminished by invidious comparison. This 
ancient supposition is supported by intuition: 
Why else are “poor” Americans, whose incomes 
excel more than 90 per cent of the world's popula- 
tion, poor? Partly, to be sure, because the struc- 
ture of everyday life presses high demands for 
consumption in a society like our own. But partly 
also because they are poor in relation to the rest 
of us. It is also supported by some contemporary 
research: deprivation is relative, and the utility of 
income varies not with its absolute amount but 
with its placement in specific social distributions.” 
If this is so, then “leveling up” is chimerical: if it 
is possible to level up real incomes, it may still be 
impossible to level up welfare. 

A third implication returns us to the doctrine of 
consensus itself. If governmental decisions were 
taken without side-payments, consensual decision 
would clearly be vulnerable to Hamilton’s objec- 
tion, would make adaptive change all but im- 
possible. The open use of bribes is the punch be- 
hind the market analogy, and only Victorian 
prissiness would suggest that it is an inherently 
bad idea.” The present digression on equality and 
redistribution, however, calls to mind a distressing 
prospect. Suppose that, under the status quo, 


7 Cf. Buchanan and Tullock, a 249-262. 

"The literature of pessimistic economics grows 
daily. I have in mind, for example, the Committee 
of Rome’s argument as expressed in Danella H. 
Meadows et al., The Limits to Growth (New York: 
Universe Books, 1972). A very concise and pointed 
analysis of material limits on growth is Earl Cook, 
“Energy for Millenium Three,” Technology Review, 
75 (December, 1972), 16-23. 

"See, for example, W. G. Runciman, Relative De- 
privation and Social Justice (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1966) and Richard A. Easterlin, 
"Does Money Buy Happiness?", The Public Interest, 
30 (Winter, 1973), 3-10. 

“The institutionalization of side-payments is dis- 
cussed in James S. Coleman, "Political Money," 
American Political Science Review, 64 (December, 
1970), 1074-87, and Buchanan and Tullock, pp. 
265-81. 
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persons are well stocked with side-payments 
valued by others, and some other persons are 
utterly without such side-payments. Let 4 repre- 
sent a “fat cat" and B represent a “pauper.” Sup- 
pose then that a policy change advantaging 4 
arises: he can make it an efficiency improvement 
by giving B a sufficient bribe, and it will be 
adopted. But the reverse case is distressing: a 
measure advantaging B arises, but he cannot lay 
hands on a sufficient bribe for 4. If side-payments 
have diminishing marginal utility, this effect will 
be magnified, since A will set less store on a bribe 
of fixed size than B will. Neither as utilitarians 
nor as equalitarians are we apt to rest happily 
with the fact that 4’s proposal goes through while 
B’s does not. Insofar as we escape Hamilton’s 
objection, then, the case for consensual decision 
must presuppose a relatively equalitarian and fluid 
distribution of transferable, valuable goods. 
Finally, this case once again calls into question 
our commitment to the idea of unanimous consent 
in government policy. The consent assumption, 
built into the argument from efficiency, here rises 
and falls with that doctrine. We have suggested 
three reasons—utilitarian opportunity costs, dis- 
tributive fairness, and the distribution of side- 
payments—to hold the doctrine of efficiency at 
arm's length. Here, as before, we are given cause 
to deny that the right of consent in change should 
always be honored in governmental decision." 


IID. Consensual Decision and Progress Toward 
Efficiency Maxima 


We have yet to examine implication (3)—the 
achievement of efficiency equilibria—for our con- 
sensual model. This line of analysis leads, if I am 
not mistaken, to a serious objection against the 
consensus doctrine even in this sophisticated 
form. Let us proceed on the supposition that im- 
plications (1) and (2) are essentially correct: con- 
sensual decision makes only efficient substitutions 


It should be clear that these shortcomings are not 
unique to consensual decision. It is obvious that 
implication (1) does not hold for other structures: 
All other structures permit changes opposed by some 
persons and thus brook the possibility that efficiency- 
undecidable choices will result. Implication (2) is 
also violated by other structures: efficiency-dominant 
outcomes may be passed up. Biased search is per- 
haps universal; many structures, such as majority 
voting, invite strategic manipulation. (See, for in- 
stance, Robin Farquharson, A Theory of Voting (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1969). Finally, other 
structures fail to enforce equalitarian outcomes even 
where these may arguably serve to maximize total 
welfare. See William Riker, “Bargaining in a Three- 
Person Game," American Political Science Review, 61 
(September, 1967), 642-56. For an introduction to the 
related "games of fair division" problem, see Duncan 
Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions (New 
York: John Wiley, 1967) pp. 363-68. 
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of policy, and makes such substitutions whenever 
they are visible. j 

If this were so, we might expect to find "'his- 
tories" of the kind suggested by Figure 3. Possi- 
bility frontier F—F' defines an efficiency equi- 
librium set: once such a point is achieved, no 
efficient changes are possible. Policies xı, X», * - - , 
Xs define a hierarchy of efficiency, each an im- 
provement over its predecessors. It follows that 
decisions Dis, D» Ds; represent a “history” of 
progress toward equilibrium. Each narrows the 
remaining set of efficiency improvements, defined 
by the nested sectors radiating from each policy 
point (the dotted lines in Figure 3). The status quo 
plods toward equilibrium, as these sets of remain- 
ing improvements diminish with each decision." 
Now, if consensual decision displays this sort of 
sequence, we are.entitled to imagine a steady 
progress and enjoy a strong objection against 
"risky" deviations from consensual efficiency. 
Moreover, we have given real substance to the 
earlier doctrine of consent: each citizen is free 
from any loss of welfare. But is this what we ought 
to expect? 

Consider a scenario which seems to confirm the 
optimistic history just outlined.78 I have in mind 


Y Notice that this history is exactly the “market 
case" in which successive gains from trade drive 
partners toward a contract locus from which further 
gains are impossible. This is the very heart of the 
"market analogy." 

% Here is the account given by Buchanan and 
Tullock,' p. 91: í 

. . . if decisionmaking costs are neglected, this test 

[consensus] must be met if collective action is to 

be judged "desirable" by any rational individual 

calculus at the constitutional level. We may illustrate 
this point by the classical example of Pigouvian 
welfare economics, the case of the smoking chim- 
ney. Smoke from an industrial plant fouls the air 
and imposes external costs on residents in the 
surrounding areas. If this represents a genuine 
externality, either voluntary: arrangements will 
emerge to. eliminate it or collective action with 
unanimous support can be implemented. If the 
externality is real, some collectively imposed scheme 
through which the damaged property owners are 
taxed and the firm's owners .are subsidized for 
capital losses incurred in putting in a smoke- 
abatement machine can command the assent of all 
parties. If no such compensation scheme is possible 
(organizing costs neglected), the externality is 
only apparent and not real. The same conclusion 
applies to the possibility of voluntary arrangements 
being worked out. Suppose that the owners of the 
residential property claim some smoke damage, 
however slight. If this claim is real, the op- 
portunity will always be open for them to combine 
forces and buy out the firm in order to introduce 
smoke-abatement devices. If the costs of organizing 
such action are left out of account, such an arrange- 
ment would surely be made. All externalities of 
this sort would be eliminated through either vol- 
untary organized action or unanimously supported 
collective- action, with full compensation paid to 
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Figure 3. A Sequence of Efficiency Improvements Approaching Equilibrium 


the famous Pigouvian chimney: 


(1) A chimney emits smoke, reducing the welfare 
of people living nearby. 

(2) The victims of this diseconomy would gain from 
its elimination, but the chimney owners would 
lose from its elimination. 

(3) It is proposed that government eliminate the 
smoke by simple prohibition. This is rejected 
(implication 1). 

(4) It is proposed that government eliminate the 
smoke by the combination of a prohibition and 
a tax on former victims sufficient to make this a 
gain for the chimney owners. This is accepted 
(implication 2). 


This is a happy story. We reject an efficiency-unde- 
cidable reform at step (3), and simultaneously 
honor the chimney owner's right of consent in the 


parties damaged by the changes introduced by the 
removal of the externalities.” This is an unconven- 
tional use of “externality.” But, as will be seen 
momentarily, it is also incorrect analytically. 


alteration of government policy. Notice that we 
do not honor the victims’ right of consent in the 
retention of status quo policy, but put this aside 
(momentarily) as inconsequential. Better yet, we 
are able to achieve an efficiency improvement by 
combining two (efficiency undecidable) changes in. 
a single package of reform which is accepted by 
everyone. In step (4), that is, we have made an 
efficiency improvement. And we have done so 
without violating anyone's right of consent. This 
move would be analogous to a decision in Figure 
4, say Diz, where A is a smoke victim and B isa 
chimney owner. But what if we had rejected the 
reform package at (4)? This would suggest that 
the package was not an efficiency improvement, 
perhaps because the tax-bribe was insufficient 
compensation to the chimney owners. Again, all 
is well and good for the optimistic history: we 
have here one of its constituent elements. 

Notice that this telling might founder on any of 
several difficulties noted already. First, the reform 
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might never be proposed for the lack of a sufficient 
search, especially if the victims of the smoke 
lacked the confidence or skill to seek it out and 
communicate the result to the owners. Second, it 
might be rejected not for its inefficiency, but out 
of strategic misrepresentation. The chimney own- 
ers, for example, might calculate thus: (1) the tax- 
bribe offered is acceptable to the smoke victims, 
so (2) they must therefore enjoy a margin of im- 
proved welfare from its adoption; but (3) why not 
obtain some of this margin for ourselves by de- 
manding a higher level of compensation? The 
result might be the rejection of an efficiency im- 
provement. Third, the story offers no hint of 
fairness. Fourth, we have no assurance that a re- 
jected alternative might not constitute an effi- 
ciency-undecidable gain of aggregate utility. This 
would be an especially tempting hunch if there 
were far more victims than chimney owners. 
Finally, it might happen that the victims simply 
did not have the assets required to offer sufficient 
compensation. For all these reasons, we have no 
right to propose the story as an historical prob- 
ability or to take unambiguous satisfaction in its 
occurrence. 


IIF. Drift and the Detachment of Incremental 
from Aggregate Efficiency 


But all of these difficulties are less serious than 
the ones which arise from the effort to extend the 
analysis backward in time.?? The telling we have so 
far given begins with the existence of an external 
diseconomy. But suppose we supply step (O) as 
follows: 


O. Government policy permits industrial siting in 
the neighborhood, and then the owners site their 
chimney so that the smoke begins to fall on the 
neighborhood. 


This suggests two relevant inferences. First, gov- 
ernment policy is a partial constraint on action: 
Eovernment decisions only partially determine 
social states. From this a second point follows: it 
is possible for people to suffer welfare losses 
within a given status quo policy. Let us define the 
“private sector" rather unconventionally as the 
sum total of action within any fixed government 
policy. Then we may divide the class of all possible 
private sectors in two: (1) uniformly efficient 
private sectors, and (2) sometimes inefficient 
private sectors. The former will never impose wel- 
fare losses, and corresponds to a “market society" 
without external diseconomies (like the smoke in 
our example). The latter corresponds to society as 
we know it. I will discuss this more generally 


?See Barry, p. 256 ff, in connectión with this and 
succeeding criticisms of Buchanan and Tullock. 
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below, but let us apply it to the smokestack 
immediately. 

Consider x; to be a permissive government 
policy. Perhaps the permission is tacit, mullum 
crimen, because nobody has anticipated the social 
cost of chimneys. In the initial position, we map 
&; onto the welfare surface of A and B as we have 
it in Figure 4. Then the chimney's prospective 
owners, acting within zi, site their factory and it 
begins to belch smoke. They have, we assume, 
gained from this enterprise. If B is an owner, this 
is reflected as an eastward shift in the space de- 
fined by Figure 4. But, again within 3;, some local 
residents have lost utility. If A is one of these 
victims, this is accounted as a southerly shift in 
Figure 4. The result is a drift in the utility of the 
status quo policy. The drift, which is itself effi- 
ciency undecidable, is traced by the stasis out- 
come, Dıı. It is a change in social welfare without a 
change in government policy. On this new telling, 
the story begins not at £, but at z,’ in Figure 4. 
This detail destroys the optimistic history. 

The consensus-efficiency hypothesis is split by 
this. In Figure 4, we begin at 2; (no smoke, no 
prohibition). Overall or aggregate efficiency, there- 
for, is defined with respect to the shaded set of 
outcomes bounded by 4—3,—C-4. Only by 
achieving outcomes in this set, and avoiding out- 
comes elsewhere, can we claim aggregate con- 
formity to the efficiency principle. And, only by 
this result can we give substance to the notion of 
consent—protecting citizens from coercive losses 
of welfare. But efficiency also has a marginal or 
incremental interpretation. We find ourselves at 
#;’, and efficient increments from here are 
bounded by the line B— z,/D— B, so that pre- 
cisely the confirmation of implications (i) and (ii) 
for (incremental) governmental action detaches 
the effect of action from the prospect of aggregate 
efficiency. 

This analysis forces us to revise our earlier 
claims. First, what does it mean that consensual 
decision rejects efficiency undecidable changes as 
per implication (i)? Suppose, in our chimney 
story, that a proposal is rejected. Perhaps the 
rejected decision is an order to close the chimney 
along with compensation which the owners judge 
inadequate. By hypothesis, this must be some- 
thing other than an efficiency improvement in 
incremental terms. In Figure 4, it therefore lies 
outside B—2;'— D. There are two normatively 
relevant locations for the rejected proposal in the 
remaining space. Like xe, it may be an efficient 
change in neither the incremental nor the aggre- 
gate sense. Its rejection is therefore appropriate. 
But, it may also resemble x;': conforming to ag- 
gregate but not incremental efficiency. In this 
case, its rejection will violate implication (ii): 
failing, that is, to adopt an efficiency improve- 
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Figure 4. The Difference between Aggregate 
and Incremental Efficiency 


ment (in the aggregate). The troublesome set of 
rejected alternatives (like x2’) have the following 
property: they assure both A and B their pre-drift 
utility levels, but fail to assure B his post-drift 
utility level. The set is bounded by 4—3;—E— B 
in Figure 4a. Consensual decision permits B to 
veto these policy changes, and therefore denies us 
the inference that any aggregate improvement of 
efficiency will be selected. In other words, implica- 
tion (ii) holds in the increment but not the aggregate 
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for a society whose private sector permits efficiency- 
undecidable drift. 

But consider the converse case. According to 
implication (ii) consensus will lead to the adoption 
of any alternative which is an efficiency improve- 
ment. We re-examine this inference from the view 
of aggregate efficiency. Suppose an outcome is 
adopted. Perhaps a sufficient bribe for the 
chimney's closure. By hypothesis, this outcome is 
incrementally efficient, and thus lies within B— 2,’ 
— D in Figure 4a. There are again two relevant 


possibilities. Like x3, the new outcome may be an 


aggregate improvement. This is good. But, like 
x’, it may be efficiency-undecidable in the aggre- 
gate. This will be so if B equals or surpasses his 
post-drift utility level but A fails to reach his pre- 
drift level. The embarrassing set of outcomes with 
this property is bounded by E— #,/D—C in Figure 
4a. Consensval decision withholds from A the 
authority to impose his initial level of utility, and 
therefore denies us the inference that adopted con- 
sensual decisions will be efficient in the aggregate. 
Implication (ii) is therefore false in the aggregate 
for societies whose private sectors permit efficiency- 
undecidable drift. 

The chimney case is in fact even more distress- 
ing than this analysis indicates. If there is to be 
any hope of aggregate efficiency within incremen- 
tal consensus, then there must be a non-empty set 
of outcomes which are improvements over both 
z and 3i. The test for membership in that set: 
an outcome must exceed each person's utility 
threshold both before and after drift occurs. The 
critical edge of this is in our case: 4 must reach 
his pre-drift level without B going below his post- 
drift level. The set of such points would be B— E 
—C in Figure 4a. Consider the common solu- 
tion:*? 4 and his fellow victims pay B and his fel- 
low owners a sufficient bribe. If this is offered, it 
must exceed 4s post-drift level of utility, but 
will it also exceed his pre-drift level? Surely not, 
for he loses something he values (his share of the 
bribe) but gains only what he had in the first 
place (clean air). Only if he derives the side-pay- 
ment from some effect of the chimney's operation 
—a job in the factory ?—does it seem so much as 
possible that aggregate efficiency will be achieved. 
Indeed, if such a byproduct is ruled out, there 
seems every reason to think Figure 4b is appropri- 
ate: the drift is sufficient to collapse the set of 
incrementally and aggregately efficient points: 
B—E-C has evaporated. If this is so, we are 
forced to the still more pessimistic conclusion that 
the consensual outcome cannot possibly be an ag- 
gregate improvement of efficiency. In Figure 4a, x, 
will.be rejected against z,’, and this stasis out- 
come, Dyy, is not efficient in aggregate. But x,’ 


9' See note 79. 
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yill be adopted. The latter, efficient in the incre- 
nent, is not efficient in the aggregate. Since this 
depends on special features of the example chosen, 
ve will not claim any generality for it. We do, 
iowever, note it as a prospect, and insist that it 
lenies any guarantee that successive movements 
will return the outcome to aggregate efficiency. 

If we commit the (remissable) sin of interper- 
4onal comparison, a further difficulty emerges. 

Suppose A initiates a change within the status quo 
which gains him a little, sav 1 International Utile. 
[he social cost may be very great, perhaps 5 
"international Utiles from each of a thousand per- 
sons. If this is so, and an appropriate medium of 
xxchange happens to exist, it may become evident 
hat no change can return us to aggregate effi- 
siency even if we are willing to expropriate assets 
sorresponding to A’s full gain of 1 utile. There is 
aothing in the doctrine of consensual decision to 
*efute this conjecture. Except, of course, the de- 
tial of interpersonal comparison. But this leads to 
nore serious difficulty still. Suppose only one 
»erson is damaged by the drift in question. The 
:himney's shadow ruins a rose garden. Without 
interpersonal comparison, we cannot claim that 
"—1 gains—it is perhaps a People's Chimney— 
«will balance out this single loss. Surely, this is not 
a satisfying response to the difficulties we have 
Woeen exploring. 
Yt may be argued that we have missed our own 
ooint. We began with the hypothesis that effi- 
ciency maxima will be achieved consensually, but 
«we have discussed only transitions from one sub- 
maximal point to another. Granting that con- 
sensus will not assure aggregate efficiency in such 
«ransitions, it may be argued that maxima will 
nevertheless be achieved. Indeed it is easily pos- 
sible to reach an efficient equilibrium by a de- 
cision which violates implication (i) by imposing 
an efficiency-undecidable change that turns out to 
«each a maximum. (See Fig. 5.) 

This may of course happen, but then consensual 
decision holds no special distinction: majority- 
«ule, dictatorship, or perhaps the Oracle of 
WOelphi might also accomplish the same result. 
Indeed drift itself might press the community to 

an efficient maximum. These possibilities suggest 
What the maximum criterion by itself implies 
aneither consensual decision nor any fixed right of 
consent in policy. But consensual decision still 
Holds two distinctions. First, if it follows implica- 
wions (1) and (2) in aggregate, then consensus 
«offers us a “safe” line of travel toward maxima. 
This is the idea of our optimistic history in Figure 
3, Second, ask yourself how we are to know that 
«a maximum has been achieved. Assuming that the 


& Buchanan and Tullock, p. 186 recognize this 
prospect where side-payments are availàble. 
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Figure 5. Reaching an Efficiency Maximum 
by an Efficiency-Undecidable Change 


number of possible states is very large or infinite, 
we will not be able to identify efficiency maxima 
by any casual inspection. Nor can we use the 
shortcut assumptions of economics since we lack 
goods of the kind they consider. Under the com- 
plex conditions of government decision, the fact 
that an outcome is a maximum will emerge as an 
inference from experience. Even with drift, stasis 
consensus offers the appropriate laboratory: if 
protracted search produces no acceptable change, 
we are entitled to the practical hunch that a 
maximum has already been achieved. Of course 
we will not stay at a maximum merely because we 
fai! to change policy, which renders this slight 
comfort. i 


HIG. Buchanan and Tullock on the Elimination of 
External Cost 


Let us pause to formulate this in the “external 
cost” language proposed by Buchanan and Tul- 
lock. An external cost is what “... the indi- 
vidual expects to endure as a result of the actions 
of others over which he has no direct control.*'& 
Like Locke—and Calhoun and Wolff and Wick- 
sell—these authors are thinking mainly about the 
threat posed by public power over the individual: 
the cost of action through government. They do 
not say so, but it is otherwise impossible to com- 
prehend their most fundamental conclusion: 
“Only the unanimity rule will insure that all ex- 
ternal effects will be eliminated by collectiviza- 


* Buchanan and Tullock, p. 45. 
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tion.” Or, * . , . only if the consent of all mem- 
bers of the group is required will he be free of all 
expectations of external costs.” This is the punch 
behind the general claim with which we began— 
consensus as a means of utilitarian efficiency.®* 

The claim that consensus eliminates external 
cost is equivalent to claiming that implication (1) 
is fulfilled: only efficient changes occur. (This is 
because other changes will damage some people 
and therefore exact external costs.) With some 
qualification, we have accepted this as a property 
of consensual decision in the increment. But, 
critically, we have shown it not to hold in the 
aggregate, unless the private sector is “perfect.” 
If we confine our attention to the former case, 
what Buchanan and Tullock say is correct. If we 
consider the latter, what they say is not correct. 
In this latter instance, we are compelled to con- 
sider two forms of external cost, two classes of 
harmful acts over which we lack direct control. 
First, changes of government policy may be 
carried over our objection. This is eliminated by 
consensus. Second, private or civil actions, con- 
sistent with existing government policy, may 
damage our interests. If we cannot control these 
by governmental initiative, surely they are rele- 
vant external costs. Precisely because it rules out 
the first sort of cost, consensus permits those who 
benefit from these actions and the resulting 
"drift" to veto our efforts at government inter- 
vention. 

It follows immediately that Buchanan and Tul- 
lock err when they offer the conclusion that 
unanimity excludes external costs—even if de- 
cision-making costs are ignored. Yet it may be 
claimed that the private sector is perfect, per- 
mitting no efficiency-undecidable drift. But in this 
case, the same authors would have urged that the 
activity in question not be subject to governmen- 
tal decision." They propose that government 
consider only imperfect portions of the private 
sector, but these are exactly the sectors in which 
the relevant difficulty occurs. Moreover, as Olson 
has suggested this seems to imply the optimality 
of an anarchic solution similar to Calhoun's.5* 
But this is a slight exaggeration. At what point 
would a man expecting to eliminate future ex- 
ternal costs agree to the sort of consensual gov- 
ernment decision we have been discussing? At the 
point when he believed that existing government 


9 Ibid., p. 39. 

51 Ibid. 

S Above, Section IC, or Buchanan and Tullock, 
p. 285. 

* Ibid., pp. 43-62. 

st Ibid. 


5 Mancur Olson, Jr, “The Principle of ‘Fiscal 
Equivalence’: the Division of Responsibilities among 
Different Levels of Government,” The American 
Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, 59 (May, 
1969), 479-87, the point in question is at p. 480. 
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policy, with no further change, would eliminat 
all external effects occasioned by the private con 
duct of others; when, in other words, a code cor 
responding to a perfect private sector was i» 
hand. 


HIH. Perfection of Private Sector as a Condition» 
of Consensual Efficiency 


A perfect private sector—a society in which nt 
harm was done to others except by action o 
government—is historically implausible. I canno 
explore the point fully here, but three observation. 
seem at once obvious and important. First, let u 
suppose I claim that some present public code 
brooks no imperfection. How are we to test m: 
hypothesis? Presumably by waiting for someone 
to claim that his welfare has been diminished unde 
existing policy. Apart from the sheer statistica 
brittleness of the hypothesis,’ and allowing tha 
the status quo would include a court system capa 
ble of absorbing small and middle-sized excep 
tions,” we still confront an appalling epistemo 
logical dilemma: How are we to judge the ac 
curacy of any claims which do arise? Suppose 
Smith is the claimant: Am I to be the judge? O. 
are we to poll the society? Or is Smith alone te» 
judge? If we choose any but the last alternative 
we confront the prospect of disagreement, per 
haps a Smith-Rae debate. How is this to be 
settled? I know no way which is consistent witt 
consensual decision, and that seems the appropri 
ate criterion unless our activity is an idle one. I 
our hypothesis is politically relevant—its violation 
having some relevance to policy—we should re 
solve it consensually. But if the alternatives be 
come “Smith is right" or “Rae is right,” then one 
disputant must prevail over the other, probablya 
Smith over Rae, yet this is hardly consensual. 

Second, unless the citizenry is dull as dirt or the 
makers of the public code utterly clairvoyant, i 
seems to me very nearly certain that innovatior 
will occur, creating relations not proscribed b» 
present policy, which are nonetheless misfortune» 
for some groups and individuals. The Pigouviar 
chimney is an example, but an easy one readily 


* If the probability of an exception is some smal 
number, p, and there are n citizens with inde 
pendent chances of being harmed, I should expect the 
hypothesis to stand in only one out of (1 — p)" trials 
With p greater than, say, .01, and n greater than 1,000 
this comes to practically nothing. And regardless wha: 
non-zero value p takes, the relevant function ap 
proaches zero as m increases toward infinity. 

?But such a system of courts would be odd 
judges could not make law, and could not therefore 
cope with ambiguity. This suggests, however, eithen 
that the courts would be virtually inert or that th« 
law would be very different from any law we presently 
know. It would be ‘utterly mechanical and lack 
"open texture" of the sort H. L. A. Hart describe: 
so interestingly in The Concept of Law (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1961). 
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liKaced down by the simplest of zoning ordinances. 

Here are some general categories which illustrate 

mathe point.” 

(1) Changes in the technology of productive activity 
imposing material diseconomics on others, in- 
cluding the marginalization of workers. 

(2) Pecuniary diseconomies resulting from market 


transactions, such as wage inflation or the price | 


fluctuation of goods under changing demand by 
third parties. 

(3) Declines of welfare resulting from static codes of 
behavior in the face of generational change in 
values. 

(4) Declines of welfare arising from static policy 
and changes in the size or distribution of popula- 
tion. 

(5) Declines of welfare resulting from changing 
patterns of personal decision with complemen- 
tarity between individual behaviors. 

(6) Historical change in the material environment 
brought about by the cumulative effect of past 
and present human behavior. 


All these patterns will occasion "drift" of the 
sort analyzed in IIIF unless they are fully antici- 
pated by government policy. This is simply im- 
plausible as a long-term proposition. And once 
the drift occurs, we have seen that stasis con- 
sensual decision will not necessarily protect us by 
achieving aggregate efficiency. 

Finally, the analysis given here is unfair to the 
doctrine of consensus. The critique of its claim to 
efficiency does not, strictly speaking, apply to 
consensual decision itself. It applies rather to the 
combination of consensual decision in govern- 
ment policy and the lack of consensual decision 
for behavior within government policy. If every- 
thing were decided consensually, then incremental 
and aggregate efficiency would coincide, and 
would be at least approximated by consensual de- 
cision. Drift would not occur, for each action 
would require unanimous consent. The private 
sector would be perfectly efficient precisely be- 
cause it would be empty: everything would be a 
governmental policy. This is wildly implausible 
sociologically, and utterly unattractive to the 
liberal conscience. It is the odd suggestion that 
consensual decision will achieve its stated relation 
to utilitarian efficiency precisely as the govern- 
ment's agenda becomes total.” 


% The relevant literature is stupendous. Two at once 
entertaining and informative analyses are offered by 
William F. Baxter, "A Parable,” Stanford Law Re- 
view, 23 (May, 1971), 973-77, and Thomas Schelling, 
"Hockey Helmets, Concealed Weapons, and Daylight 
Saving" Kennedy School Discussion Paper No. 9, 
1972. Schelling's famous paper, "On the Ecology of 
Micromotives," Public Interest, 25 (Fall, 1971), 61-98, 
is also worth consulting, along with Barry p. 256ff. 

The nearest historical approximation seems to oc- 
cur within certain small utopian communities such as 
the Hutterite colonies of Western Canada. Cf. Victor 
Peters, All Things Common (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1965). 
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II. Free Exit and the Failure of 
the Market Analogy 


A main conclusion: Consensual decision will 
cash its guarantee—assure utilitarian efficiency— 
precisely where politics itself seems unnecessary— 
i.e., in a perfect private sector. This last, however 
improbable, would make politics a risky luxury: 
If no harm can befall me under static policy, yet 
losses can be inflicted by governmental action, 
why should I not choose to end political history ? 

But what has become of the “market analogy ?” 


- Iam afraid the answer is that the relation between 


market transactions and governmental choices of 
policy will not bear so strong an assertion of 
similarity. The distinguishing property of free 
exchange is ease of escape: a well-functioning 
market permits each trader to exit any relation- 
ship he finds odious. Suppose it didn’t: I could 
buy salt only from you. You could of course use 
your veto over the exchange outcome to exact a 
blackmail price from me, because of the market’s 
consensual structure—because, that is, I have no 
right of consent in the status quo. The voluntary 
quality of the market arises from the freedom of 
exit and the ready availability of substitute part- 
ners.” But government is another matter: one can 
typically escape governments only at a high price, 
measured in material and psychic dislocation. If 
the government chooses to sell me salt at monop- 
oly prices—some have—my line of escape is 
clogged, and the right of consent in a change of 
policy far from helpful. “Drift” of the kind dis- 
cussed above can be escaped cheaply by traders, 
but not by citizens. And it is at just this point that 
the market analogy fails. 

With it goes the marriage of consent and utility 
in consensual efficiency. It is no comfort that in- 
crements of governmental change honor this 
union if aggregates of social change abuse it. And 
this last must be expected in a world which needs 
politics and in that way resembles our own ex- 
perience. I turn now to a finishing conjecture. 


IV. One Implication 


I will withstand the (very slight) temptation to 
repeat the essay’s main points, and finish instead 
a single line of conjecture which leads to an odd 
conclusion. We began with consent as a response 
against autocracy. The critical transition from 
consent in regimes to consent in their policies, 
presents an historical embarrassment, and the 
doctrine of consensual decision speaks in answer 
to it. The doctrine has grown subtler, but retains 
the mark of its birth: a single-minded attention to 
public power and a corresponding inattention to 
its alternatives. If it were possible to put these 


? See Albert Hirschmann, Exit, Voice and Loyalty 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970). 
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aside by granting an unconditional right of con- 
sent to everyone, then the doctrine of consensual 
decision would be an appropriate ideal for gov- 
ernment decision. It is not possible to do so. I do 
not mean to raise the sociological difficulties oc- 
casioned by entrenched elites, or the division of 
labor in politics, or the mere costs of talk and 
newsprint. If the obstacles to unconditional con- 
sensus were of this order, it would provide ar in- 
telligent guide to reform—an optimum to be ap- 
proximated in the face of difficulty. The objection 
is a deeper one which arises from the inner struc- 
ture of decision making itself: choices must have 
outcomes, and the structures by which they are 
made must contain points of vulnerability so that 
these may be achieved. These in turn deny a uni- 
versal right of consent, no matter what configura- 
tion society takes. If this is so, then any uncon- 
ditional ideal of consensual decision must present 
an inherently unreachable structure which cannot 
be approximated by actual institutions. 
Whatever practical ideal of consensual decision 
is available must therefore be conditional: must 
leave open a nonconsensual path to some out- 
comes. In the theories considered by this essay, 
the line of escape leads to private as opposed to 
public forms of power. With Calhoun’s anarchic 
consensus, we are vulnerable—without a right of 
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consent—to the nullification of positive govern- 
ment policy. The /aissez-faire proposal of Wicksel» 
leaves us vulnerable to the bare market outcome. 
The stasis consensual system of Buchanan anc 
Tullock leaves us vulnerable to action within the 
status quo. I personally believe these proposals 
should be rejected because their points of vulner- 
ability are more than a little unattractive under 
the historical circumstances of 20th-century so- 
ciety. Others may of course disagree, but I hope 
at least that the analysis clarifies the central ques- 
tion. If we are to decide by an approximation om 
consensus for some outcomes, we must surrender 
that right for other outcomes: What should they 
be? 

There is, in fact, exactly one structure of de- 
cision which escapes this choice. Such a structure 
would grant somebody an unconditional right oM 
consent in every outcome for every issue. Thi: 
cannot be a scheme which grants more than one 
person a right of consent in some incomplete class 
of outcomes—like the structures examined here. Im 
likewise cannot be a nonconsensual structure like 
majority-rule democracy. Given the criterion on 


robustness, it can brook no disagreement within» 


the consenting class. A moment’s reflection sug- 
gests that the only such structure for the formation» 
of policy in society is pure autocracy. 


‘comment on Rae's 


[he Limits of Consensual Decision” 


GoRDON TULLOCK 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


«On the whole, I am very much an admirer of 


»uglas Rae's article. Indeed, if the editor will. 


t object to my revealing this fact, I was one of 
2 referees who recommended its publication. I 
' find myself with two objections to it, however, 
d as I suppose the reader will not be very sur- 
‘sed to learn, these concern its treatment of the 


xeral approach to politics which James Bu- . 


anan and I put into The Calculus of Consent. 
ese objections fall into two general fields: first, 
2 intellectual history of the doctrine of consent, 
d, second, the methodological importance of 
reto optimality. 
With respect to the intellectual history, Rae, I 
ink, may have been misled by the literature. The 
mins of the doctrine of consent or consensus, 
lich he traces through political scientists from 
«cke and Calhoun, were actually quite disparate 
«m those of the doctrine of Pareto optimality, 
«ich was drawn from economics, and there is no 
«vious reason to believe that the earlier political 
‘iters influenced the economists particularly. 
reto, for example, was an Italian engineer and 
icksell a Swede. Their educations would have 
t little emphasis on Locke, and I doubt that 
her had even heard of Calhoun. 
The positions they adopted were essentially 
orts to deal with technical problems which had 
4sen in economic analysis in their particular 
“lds. It was only after their positions had been 
veloped that the resemblance between their po- 
‘on and that of certain earlier political phi- 
sophers was noticed. Even to this day there is a 
zat difference between the two. I myself, for 
ample, have never read so much as one page of 
«Ihoun and have no desire to do so. Similarly, 
« knowledge of Locke and John Stuart Mill and 
2n Bentham is largely derived from secondary 
arces. Buchanan, on the other hand, who is 
‘erested in philosophy, has done a good deal of 
iding in these areas, but I must say even in his 
se he is totally ignorant of the original text of 
Ihoun's work. 
The fact that there is some resemblance between 
2 two points of view has, however, led to a num- 
+ of recent writers, who are writing in what I 
ght call the economic tradition, to refer to these 
litical philosophers. In fact, what we have are 
“James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The 


«culus of Consent (Ann Arbor: University of 
iwhigan Press, 1962). . 


two totally different streams of intellectual de- 
velopment which happen to lead to somewhat 
similar ends. I should like to emphasize the 
“somewhat” in the previous sentence. In my 
opinion, the resemblance between, shall we say, 
Locke's views and those of Wicksell is very super- 
ficial. The modern Paretian economists are essen- 
tially motivated by technical problems in eco- 
nomic analysis and not by the grand considera- 
tions of traditional philosophy which motivated 
Locke and Mill. Certainly they are not prompted 
by the desire to protect slavery which, in my 
opinion, was the foundation of Calhoun’s political 
philosophy.? 

In modern economic thinking, unanimity or the 
Pareto principle is not thought of as a practical 
policy but as part of an analytical machine. No 
one suggests that unanimity be used as a practical 
means of making decisions and, indeed, there are 
probably more economists than political scientists 
who are opposed to requiring unanimity for the 
jury. This is of some interest because the jury is 
the only major part of our present institutional 
system requiring unanimity. Of course, this is not 
a Pareto optimal decision, since the two parties to 
the litigation are not permitted to vote. 

Economic analysis very commonly proceeds by 
figuring out what the result would be if unanimity 
were required and there were no transactions 
costs. The strength of that second requirement— 
no transactions costs—is immense, and it is very 
difficult to imagine any real-world situation which 
meets it. Nevertheless, after this calculation has 
been made, the adding on of transactions costs 
turns out to be a convenient approach. It can 
readily be demonstrated that, leaving distribu- 
tional matters aside, with zero transactions costs 
you do reach an optimal system, although there 
obviously may be many other optimal outcomes. 

In the real world, of course, there are transac- 
tions costs, and so far as I know, every economist 
is aware of that fact. Indeed, the addition of 
transactions costs to the analytical apparatus is, 
in a way, the heart of modern economic reasoning, 
whether in economics proper or in the new exten- 
sions of economics into previously noneconomic 
fields. . : 

Note, however, that Pareto optimality is as 


? Defenders of Calhoun will no doubt wish to 
emphasize that I have never read so much as one 
page by Calhoun himself. 
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much a restriction on market processes as it is on 
political processes. Rae’s example of the chimney 
involves the assumptions that we do not require 
unanimous consent for a “private” decision and 
that, in the chimney case, with large externalities 
we do require it for a political decision. Requiring 
unanimity throughout will not reach the same 
solution. No one suggests that we require unani- 
mous consent for all private decisions, e.g , that 
Rae may not acquire an additional cat without 
my permission; but the reason we do not is simply 
that the transactions costs would be too high, and 
hence we shift to a system which saves on transac- 
tions costs.? In The Calculus of Consent we applied 
the same rule to political activities. Like the 
economist, we first applied the Paretian apparatus 
and then considered the effect of the transactions 
costs on it. 

The argument for this procedure is, I think, 
strong, but it is widely recognized that income 
redistribution raises different issues. The problem, 
of course, is that if I am compensated for having 
my income reduced, the end result is that my in- 
come is not reduced. Thus, compensation is not 
possible in this case. A certain amount of income 
redistribution could conceptually achieve unani- 
mous consent. In The Calculus of Consent we 
pointed out that people making decisions on insti- 
tutions are making decisions for a future waich is 
not certain. Under the circumstances, they may 
be interested in requiring a certain amount of in- 
come redistribution as a way of reducing their own 
personal risk in this not-perfectly-predictable fu- 
ture. The close resemblance between this pattern 
of reasoning and Rawls's, of course, is cleer.4 He 
makes the ignorance of the future complete by 
way of his “veil of ignorance." While we did dis- 
cuss complete ignorance of the future and the 
possibility under these circumstances of getting 
general agreement to a high degree of redistribu- 
tion in that future, that ignorance, in tke real 
world of course, would not be complete. 

Another motive for income redistributicn in a 
Pareto optimal system is discussed by Harold M. 
Hochman and James D. Rodgers in their famous 
article, “Pareto Optimal Redistribution."* They 


3 As a matter of fact, the market process is Pareto 
optimal in those cases in which there are no ex- 
ternalities. In cases in which all externalites are 
trivial (which is, after all, the common case for 
market transactions), it is a close approximation of 
Pareto optimality. 

*John Rawls, 4 Theory of Justice (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
1971). 

*Harold M. Hochman and James D. Rodgers, 
"Pareto Optimal Redistribution,” American Economic 
Review, 59 (September, 1969), 542-57. The whole 
discussion of the economics of income redistribution 
is summarized by Anthony J. Culyer, The Ecenomics 
of Social Policy (New York: Dunellen, 1973). 
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point out that people are, to some extent, chari 
ble, and hence would be interested in progress. 
income redistribution. There are reasons hav 
to do with externalities that suggest that the gw 
ernment should be used for this redistributiee 
This article set off a spate of further articles on m 
same point, but also stimulated an examination 
yet a third category of possible Pareto-optine 
income redistribution by Geoffrey Brenna 
Brennan discusses primarily redistribution und 
taken for what we might call precaution: 
motives, i.e., avoidance of revolution, etc. 

But it is not obvious that the amount of inco. 
redistribution that would be obtained throt 
these Pareto-optimal techniques would be thou; 
by the reader to be ideal. The problem here is 
decide what is the proper amount. Once we hz 
determined that, it is very easy to modify » 
status quo point in such a way that we will alw: 
have this ideal income distribution. For examp 
suppose it were thought that the ideal income c 
tribution were one that provided just half as mu 
inequality as now exists. We could simply enac 
world law providing that 50 per cent of all inco: 
above $500 be taken by some redistributi 
agency,’ and this be used to supplement all . 
comes below $500 by half of the difference Mii 
tween the income and the $500.* Having made + 
constitutional decision, we could, then, aps 
Pareto optimality subject to this particular gene 
set of rules. Note, however, that the basic decisi 
would not be Pareto optimal. 

A great many people, however, feel that w 
decision-making process should be so designed 
to generate an appropriate amount of equal 
rather than putting the equality in as somethi= 
before the decision-making process. Presumat 
if we knew the correct amount of redistributi 
and if this amount were greater than one wot 
get under the Pareto-optimal type of system, : 
could design a constitution which would gener» 
that amount of redistribution. Clearly this wor 
require knowledge we do not have now, but it de 
not seem an impossible task for future resear» 
However, one cannot justify a particular meth 
of voting—say majority voting—on the grour 
that the income redistribution that it genera 
(which we observe around us) is optimal, if w 


* Geoffrey Brennan, “Pareto Desirable RedistriM 
tion: The Non-Altruistic Dimension,” Public Choi 
14 (Spring, 1973), 43-68. 

™Calculated on the method suggested in Henry 
Simon, Personal Income Taxation (Chicago: Univ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1938), rather than that us 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

8 This calculation is very rough and is based 
preliminary figures. It might be that the point 
which one begins taking 50 per cent under prese 
circumstances would be $600 or even $700. Note t' 
this is in addition to existing taxes. 
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«only evidence that it is optimal is that it is gen- 

arated from majority voting. Thus, you can argue 
WKor majority voting on some other grounds and 
wKhen point out that it generates a particular 

amount of income redistribution.? On the other 
""hand, it is possible that we might have an idea 
obtained by some other line of reasoning about 
«what is the optimal amount of redistribution, and 
Wkhen seek out the voting rule which achieves it. 
lW€xcept by coincidence, this would not be majority 
«voting. But we must not engage in circular reason- 


ing. Rae does not, but in several parts of his ` 


«article I felt that he was on the verge. 


It will be observed that my criticisms of Rae’s 


article are not really severe. He is unhappy with 
Whe present situation in the social sciences in which 
WKhe conceptual use of unanimity is our only 
«method of obtaining optimality other than simply 
deciding that we know what is good for other 


*It should be emphasized that the bulk of the in- 
«come redistribution obtained in modern welfare 
‘states is not from the wealthy to the poor, but from 
«certain members of the middle class to other members 
«of the middle class. There is, indeed, some aid to the 

ro and some money removed from the wealthy, 
ut this is a relatively modest phenomenon in most 
‘modern democracies. See Gordon Tullock, “The 

"Charity of the Uncharitable" Western Economic 
Journal, 9 (December, 1971), 379-92. 
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people. I, too, am unhappy about it. The Calculus 


of Consent, although most political scientists may 
not realize this, actually made a major step away 
from the unanimity criterion by demonstrating 
that Pareto optimality at the constitutional level 
would not entail Pareto optimality at the opera- 
tional level. Since then, in The Logic of the Law,” 
I have attempted another line of reasoning, ad- 
mittedly very close to Pareto optimality, which I 
hope may eventually be a step toward a better 
welfare criterion. 

The number of problems raised by Pareto opti- 
mality is not an argument for any other particular 
system. Like Rae, I would like something else. I 
suspect that I am unlike Rae, however, in be- 
lieving that the disadvantages of majority voting 
as a conceptual tool are greater than those of 
Pareto optimality, I suspect this because, although 
Rae seems to have intended to defend majority 
voting against Pareto optimality, at no point in 
his article does he actually offer any positive argu- 
ment for majority voting. Most (not all) of his 
criticisms of Pareto optimality are just; but in 
order to choose the best tool, we must undertake 
comparative evaluation rather than simply point- 
ing out that one tool has its defects. 


1 Gordon Tullock, The Logic of the Law (New 
York: Basic Books, 1971). 


Rejoinder to “Comment” by Gordon Tullock 


DoucLas RAE 
Yale University — 


Alas, Professor Tullock’s remarkable temper- 
ance and generosity leave no room for a quarrel. 
But it may be worthwhile to comment on three 
aspects of his piece: 

First, the connection between the early con- 
stitutionalists (say, Locke) and the Paretian econ- 
omists (say, Wicksell or yourself). If Professor 
Tullock wants to say that the former exert no 
(direct, literal) influence upon the latter we are 
nearly agreed. But my concerns are more compli- 
cated. I want to show—apart from important in- 
direct patterns of influence and tradition—that 
fundamental structural problems persist from one 
era (say 1688) to another (say 1789, or 1975). It is 
not so interesting to see that earlier workers in- 
fluence later ones; but it is fascinating to see that 
their tasks retain their shape. By this, I do not 
mean anything literal enough to collide with 
Tullock's view that "the modern Paretian econo- 
mists are essentially motivated by technical prob- 
lems in economic analysis and not by the grand 
considerations of traditional philosophy which 
prompted Locke and Mill." I want, really, to say 
that there is a structural level at which technical 
problems of contemporary economics are the 
problems of liberal constitutionalism. The Pareto 
principle is not on the surface much like Locke's 
doctrine of consent or Bentham's principle of the 
greatest good. But beneath words lies the struc- 


tural fact that Paretian economics amalgamates. 
both of these earlier arguments in confronting 
problems of the same size and shape as those 
faced by Locke and Bentham. It hardly needs 
saying that Paretian economics can be technical 
or scientific without for a moment ceasing to be 
political. 

Professor Tullock generously acknowledges 
that some of the criticisms offered against The 
Calculus—and other Paretian works—do in fact 
stick. He does, however, indulge the temptation to 
say that "it can readily be demonstrated that, 
leaving distributional matters aside, with zero 
transactions costs you do reach an optimal sys- 
tem, although there may be many other optimal 
outcomes, of course." This leaves three loopholes: 
(i) what counts as distribution, (ii) what counts as 
transaction, and (iii) at which level “optimal sys- 
tem" is to be defined. If (i) and (ii) are defined to 
include whatever might get in the way of (iii) you 
are on safe ground. I doubt, however, that either 
of us would want to embrace this tautology, and 
I remain convinced that the critique of Calculus 
...1s mostly right. 

Finally, Professor Tullock and I now agree that 
the Pareto principle won't do as a general rule of 
constitutional design. We need only to agree on 
what should take its place. 
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Social security is one of the most important 
1eans by which modern nations protect the wel- 
are of their citizens. Through programs that deal 
4ith the hardships of workers' injury, illness, old 
ge, unemployment, and low income, social se- 
urity attempts to set a minimum standard of 
ving for the sectors of society covered by the 
xograms. In countries with fully developed pro- 
‘rams, social security now protects nearly all 
aembers of society. 

Given the importance of social security, it is 
ardly surprising that scholars have shown con- 
iderable interest in analyzing its evolution. 

"Among the many aspects of social security de- 
relopment, the timing of the first adoption of 
ocial security merits particular attention. The 
árcumstances of the first appearance of any 
«olicy are inherently interesting, and the first ap- 
yearance of social security is particularly impor- 
ant because it has represented in many nations a 
2ajor break with the antiwelfare doctrine of tra- 

uttitional liberalism. 

The timing of first adoption has received con- 
iderable attention in comparative research on 
social security.1 However, this research has gen- 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
he 1973 Annual Meeting of the Midwest Political 
3cience Association, Chicago. The research was sup- 
»orted by grants from the Cross-Cultural Fellowship 
"Program and the Honors Division of Indiana Uni- 
rersity and by a Ford Foundation Political Science 
"aculty Research Fellowship. John V. Gillespie 
‘layed a major role in stimulating our concern with 
he place of diffusion in cross-national research, and 
Ruth B. Collier provided helpful comments on earlier 
lrafts of the article. We are obviously solely re- 
pale for the final form which the article has 
aken. 

1 See Margaret Gordon, The Economics of Welfare 
Policies (New York: Columbia University Press, 

1963); Phillips Cutright, ‘Political Structure, Eco- 
iomic Development and National Social Security 
Werograms," The American Journal of Sociology, 70 
.March, 1965), 537—550; Phillips Cutright, "Income 
Redistribution: A  Cross-National Analysis,” Social 
*"orces, 46 (December, 1967), 180-190; Henry Aaron, 
'Social Securitv: International Comparisons," in Otto 
WÉckstein, ed., Studies in the Economics of Income 
"Maintenance (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
ution, 1967); Frederick Pryor. Public Expenditures in 
sCommunist and Capitalist Nations (Homewood, Ill: 


erally used the timing of adoption to explain 
other aspects of the social security experience of 
nations, and not as an outcome that is itself to be 
explained.? The present research is concerned with 
explaining the timing of the first adoption of so- 
cial security among the 59 countries which had 
formal political autonomy with regard to domes- 
tic policy at the time of first adoption (see Ap- 
pendix). 

The analysis focuses on two of the most im- 
portant explanations of social security develop- 
ment: the prerequisites explanation? which em- 
phasizes causes of social security development 
within nations, most commonly the level of social 
and economic modernization; and diffusion, 
which focuses on the imitation of social security 
programs among nations. These alternative theo- 
retical approaches have received very unequal at- 
tention in political research. The prerequisites 
approach has been widely used, particularly in 
the area of comparative politics.! By contrast, 


George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 1968); and Koji 
Taira and Peter Kilby, "Differences in Social Se- 
curity Development in Selected Countries," Inter- 
national Social Security Review, 22 (1969), 139—153. 

?IÍn quantitative research, the only exception of 
which we are aware is a two and a half page analysis 
in Appendix E-12 in Pryor, Public Expenditures. His- 
torical studies such as Gaston V. Rimlinger, Welfare 
Policy and Industrialization in Europe, America and 
Russia (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1971) have 
also attempted to explain timing of adoption. 

*'This expression is used loosely here to refer to 
what Marion Levy has labeled functional and struc- 
tural prerequisites. In using the expression prerequi- 
sites, we are following his distinction between the 
prerequisites for the appearance of a given phenome- 
non and the requisites for its continued existence. 
See Marion J. Levy, Jr, The Structure of Society 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952), pp. 
62-63 and 71-72. f 

‘Examples of cross-national studies that examine 
various forms of the prerequisites and requisites 
hypotheses (see footnote 3) with regard to demo- 
cratic political outcomes are S. M. Lipset, "Some 
Social Requisites of Democracy: Economic Develop- 
ment and Political Legitimacy,” American Political 
Science Review, 53 (March, 1959), 69-105; James S. 
Coleman, “Conclusion: The Political Systems of the 
Developing Areas,” in Gabriel A. Almond and James 
S. Coleman, eds, The Politics of the Developing 
Areas (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960) 
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diffusion explanations have received only oc- 
casional attention in political analysis, though 
they have been widely used in other areas of 
research,’ 

The present study is based on the belief that it 
is extremely important to bring these alternative 
explanations together in comparative political 
analysis. It is important not only on substantive 
grounds—because they are both plausible expla- 





pp. 532-576; Everett E. Hagen, “A Framework for 
Analyzing Economic and Political Change,” in De- 
velopment of the Emerging Countries, ed. Robezt E. 
Asher et al. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1962) pp. 1-38; Phillips Cutright, “National 
Political Development: Measurement and Analysis,” 
American Sociological Review, 28 (April, 1963), 253- 
264; Dick Simpson, “The Congruence of Political, 
Social, and Economic Aspects of Development,” In- 
ternational Development Review, 6 (June, 1964), 21- 
25; Hayward R. Alker, Jr, “Causal Inference in 
Political Analysis,” in Joseph Bernd, ed., Mathematical 
Applications in Political Science, Il. Arnold Founda- 
tion Monographs, XVI (Dallas: Southern Methodist 
University Press, 1966) pp. 7-37; Deane E. Neu- 
bauer, "Some Conditions of Democracy," American 
Political Science Review, 61 (December, 1967), 1002- 
1009; Marvin E. Olsen, "Multivariate Analysis of 
National Political Development," American Socio- 
logical Review, 33 (October, 1968), 699—712; Phillips 
Cutright and James A. Wiley, "Modernization and 
Political Representation: 1927-1966," Studies in Com- 
parative International Development, 5 (1969-1970). 
For studies in this tradition using political participa- 
tion as a dependent variable, see Daniel Lerner, The 
Passing of Traditional Society (Glencoe, Hl: The 
Free Press, 1958); Hayward Alker, “Causal Inference 
in Political Analysis’; Donald J. McCrone and 
Charles F. Cnudde, “Toward a Communications 
Theory of Democratic Political Development: A 
Causal Model,” American Political Science Review, 
61 (March, 1967), 72-79. 

> References to the idea of diffusion may be found 
in much political research (see, for example, Gabriel 
Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1965), p. 2, but 
the number of studies that have presented explicit tests 
for diffusion is limited. These have included Stewart 


A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1928); Robert L. Crain, 
“Fluoridation: The Diffusion of an Innovation 


Among Cities,” Social Forces, 44 (June, 1966), 467- 
476; Robert D. Putnam, “Toward Explaining Mili- 
tary Intervention in Latin American Politics,” World 
Politics, 20 (October, 1967), 102-3; Jack L. Walker, 
“The Diffusion of Innovations Among the American 
States,” The American Political Science Review, 63 
(September, 1969), 880-899; Manus Midlarsky, 
“Mathematical Models of Instability and a Theory 
.of Diffusion," International Studies Quarterly, 14 
(November, 1970), 60-84. For a discussion of syste- 
matic attempts to examine the role of diffusion in 
social security adoption, see the discussion later in 
this article. The literature on diffusion outside of 
political science is usefully summarized by Everett M. 
Rogers and F. Floyd Shoemaker, Communication of 
Innovations, 2nd ed. (New York: The Free Press, 
1971) and John C. Hudson, Geographical Diffusion 
Theory (Evanston, Ill.. Northwestern University, De- 
partment of Geography, 1972). 
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nations of many aspects of political life—but als: 
on methodological grounds. This is due f 
Galton's problem, the problem that the finding 
based on the analysis of causal relations withi: 
nations (or other units of analysis) may be dis. 
torted by the effect of diffusion.’ This occurs whe: 
the joint diffusion of two or more societal charac 
teristics produces high correlations between ther. 
which lead researchers to infer incorrectly thas 
they are causally related. Incorporating hypothe 
ses about diffusion into the analysis in effect turn» 
this problem into an opportunity to consider 
type of explanation that has previously receive» 
limited attention in political research. We recog 
nize that it may be impossible to test definitivel: 
the relative importance of causation within unit 
of analysis, as opposed to diffusion." The presen 
research has the more modest goal of attempting 
through a combination of simple tests and th. 
presentation of qualitative evidence to reac 
tentative conclusions about the relative impor 
tance of diffusion as opposed to prerequisite 
explanations. 

It is also hoped that this research will add to the 
variety of types of diffusion that are considered ir 
diffusion analysis. Some writers have argued tha 
the diffusion approach to the study of moderniza 
tion has placed excessive emphasis on the spreac 
of innovations from advanced centers to back 


* See Raoul Naroll, “Galton’s Problem: The Logie 
of Cross-Cultural Research," Social Research, 3; 
(Winter, 1965), 428-451; Brian J. L. Berry, “Some 
Methodological Consequences of Using the Nation ar 
a Unit of Analysis in Comparative Politics" pape 
prepared for the Committee on Comparative Politic: 
of the Social Science Research Council, 1970; John V 
Gillespie, ‘‘Galton’s Problem and Parameter Estima: 
tion Error in Comparative Political Analysis,” paper 
prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting of the 
Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago, 1970 
and Richard E. Hildreth and Raoul Naroll, “Galton’s 
Problem in Cross-National Studies,” paper preparec 
for the Committee on Comparative Politics of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1970. 

1 Berry has made this point with particular refer 
ence to spatial diffusion. He has argued that wherear 
"in time series a natural distinction exists betweer 
past and future, no such property characterize: 
spatial series. Dependence will extend in a variety oM 
directions, and often on vectors at angles to tht 
Cartesian grid, leading to elaborate cross-producn 
locational terms. . . . [M]ost of the functions intro- 
duced by statisticians into the field of spatial processes 
have been introduced simply because the mathematic: 
exists, as extensions of time-series analysis, without 
thought for their usefulness or interpretability. Andi 
even more significant, all of the existing models rely 
on an assumption of stationarity, ie. that the rela- 
tion between values of the processes is the same for 
every pair of points whose relative positions are the 
same. This is patently invalid." See Brian J. L. Berry, 
“Problems of Data Organization and Analytical 
Methods in Geography,” Journal of the Americam 
Statistical Association, 36 (September, 1971), 521. 
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«ward peripheral areas.5 One of the subpatterns of 
diffusion which is examined in the present re- 
search—diffusion from a somewhat less advanced 
:ountry to progressively more advanced countries 
—represents an entirely different pattern through 
Which an innovation can spread. The presentation 
of this finding may suggest to other researchers 
»pportunities for analyzing less conventional pat- 
‘erns of diffusion. 

In focusing on the timing of social security 
adoption, this research also addresses the issue of 
he timing and sequence of different aspects of 
nodernization. Several writers have recently at- 
‘empted to measure the timing of certain aspects 
of modernization,? and a number of authors have 
2xplored hypotheses regarding the sequence in 

«hich different aspects of modernization occur.!? 


8 See Susanne J. Bodenheimer, The Ideology of De- 
welopmentalism: The American Paradigm-Surrogate for 
“Latin American Studies. Sage Professional Papers in 
mComparative Politics, Vol. 2 (Beverly Hills, Cal: 
“Sage Publications, 1971), pp. 22ff and A. Eugene 
WBlavens, “Methodological Issues in the Study of De- 
avelopment,” paper prepared for delivery at the 
Third World Congress of Rural Sociology, Baton 
BRouge, Louisiana, August, 1972. 

? See W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic 
Growth (London: Cambridge University Press, 1960), 
3, 38, and Politics and the Stages of Growth (Lon- 

«don: Cambridge University Press, 1971), p. 55; C. E. 
W6lack, The Dynamics of Modernization: A Study 
*in Comparative History (New York. Harper and Row, 
1966), pp. 90ff; Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. 
Textor, A Cross-Polity Survey (Cambridge: The 
M.LT, Press, 1963), pp. 78-80; Steven L. Barsby, "Eco- 
«nomic Backwardness and the Characteristics of De- 
velopment,” Journal of Economic History, 29 (Sep- 
member, 1969), 449-473; Fernando H. Cardoso and 
Jose Luis Reyna, "Industrialization, Occupational 
"Structure, and Social Stratification in Latin America" 
in Constructive Change in Latin America, ed. Cole 
MGlasier (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1968), pp. 25-26; and David Collier, “Timing of Eco- 
«nomic Growth and Regime Characteristics in Latin 
America,” Comparative Politics, 7 (April, 1975), 331- 
360. 

See, for instance, Eric A. Nordlinder, “Political 
‘Development: Time Sequences and Rates of Change,” 
WWorld Politics, 20, No. 3 (April, 1968), 494—520; 
Weeter Heintz, Ein Soziologisches Paradigma der Ent- 
wicklung (Stuttgart. Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1969); 
Richard A. Pride, Origins of Democracy: A Cross- 
National Study of Mobilization, Party Systems and 
Democratic Stability, Sage Professional Papers in 
EComparative Politics Vol. 1 (Beverly Hills, Cal.: 
“Sage Publications, 1970); Sidney Verba, “Sequences 
«and Development,” in Crises and Sequences in Po- 
alitical Development, ed. Leonard Binder et al. (Prince- 
mon: Princeton University Press, 1971), pp. 283—316; 
Robert A. Dahl, Polyarchy (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1971); William Flanigan and Edwin 
WFogleman, "Patterns of Political Development and 
WDemocratization: A Quantitative Analysis,” in Macro- 
‘Quantitative Analysis, ed. John V. Gillespie (Beverly 
Hills, Cal.; Sage Publications, 1971), pp. 441-473 and 
“Patterns of Democratic Development: An Historical 
comparative Analysis" in Gillespie and Nesvold, 
pp. 475-497. 
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The present research demonstrates that there are 
systematic variations in the sequence of social 
security adoption in relation to other aspects of 
modernization. The most important overall rela- 
tionship is the tendency for later adopters to 
adopt at far lower levels of social and economic 
modernization. It is argued that this tendency is 
in part an aspect of the more general tendency 
toward a larger role of the state in later developing 
countries, and that it is also due to certain special 
characteristics of social security as a public policy. 


The Development of Social Security 


Social security is generally considered to consist 
of five distinct programs which provide cash pay- 
ments to individuals to replace income lost as a 
result of injury related to employment, sickness 
and maternity, old age, and unemployment, and 
to supplement income for families with children, 
usually, though not always, on the basis of need. 
In many countries, medical services are provided 
directly by the state in place of the system of cash 
reimbursements for medical expenses. Social se- 
curity differs from the many types of private in- 
surance arrangements, according to standard defi- 
nitions, in that it is initiated by the state, although 
it may not be administered or financed entirely by 
the state. Following the example of most com- 
parative analyses of social security, this research 
does not consider insurance programs maintained 
by the state for its own employees. 

Although social security first appeared in 
Europe at the end of the last century, its origins 
must be seen within the context of growing state 
intervention in private mutual aid societies in the 
nineteenth century.? Mutual aid societies are 
known to have existed as early as ancient Grecian 
times and have been present in Western Europe 
from the Middle Ages and down to the present 
day." They have ranged greatly in size and scope: 
some have consisted of groups of neighbors who 
set aside a small sum each week to cover funeral 
expenses, while others have counted their mem- 
bership in the thousands and provided not only 


“This is a paraphrase of the definition found in 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Social Security Pro- 
grams Throughout the World, 1971 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971), p. ix. 

2 For a detailed discussion of the early develop- 
ment of social security, see Vladmir Rys, "The Soci- 
ology of Social Security," Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association, 17, No. 1 (January- 
February, 1964), 3-34; and Rimlinger, Welfare Policy 
and Industrialization. 

5 Rys, “The Sociology of Social Security," p. 6. 

“J, M. Baernreither, English Associations of Work- 
ing Men (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1889, 
republished in 1966 by Gale Research Company, De- 
troit), p. 165. 
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burial expenses, but sickness and accident in- 
surance as well. 

As the size of the industrial labor force began 
to grow in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in Europe, these societies grew as well, both in 
size and number. This proliferation brought an 
increasing number of cases in which, because of 
mismanagement or fraud, societies went bankrupt 
and the contributors lost their equity. As bank- 
ruptcies continued, government regulation of the 
funds began to appear. While the type of regula- 
tion varied from country to country, it generally 
included an audit to insure that the funds were 
actuarially sound. In some cases where regulation 
was not mandatory, incentives such as free 
postage or tax exemptions were given to those 
funds which accepted it.5 In other cases, state 
intervention went even further in relation to cer- 
tain dangerous occupations, such as mining. For 
instance, an 1854 law in Prussia made membership 
in mutual aid funds compulsory for all workers in 
mines, quarries, and salt works.!* 

According to the definition cited above, which 
identifies social security programs as insurance 
schemes that are initiated, and not merely regu- 
lated or required, by public law, social security 
first appeared in Germany in 1883 with the 
adoption of a program to cover the costs of sick- 
ness and maternity. A work injury program was 
adopted a year later, and a pension program in 
1889." Other programs have been slower in 
coming, even in Germany. Unemployment in- 
surance was enacted in 1927, and family allow- 
ances were established in the German Democratic 
Republic in 1950 and in the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1954. 

This pattern of gradual development of social 
security has characterized all aspects of program 
growth. For instance, it has taken seven decades 
for work-injury programs— generally the first pro- 
gram to be adopted in each country—to spread to 
all 59 countries considered in this study. The ap- 
pearance of other programs within each country 
and the broadening of the coverage of existing 
programs has also occurred gradually. Even in the 
most advanced countries, additions to the scope 
of coverage and the type of benefits offered con- 
tinue to occur.! 

5l1.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, 1909. Workmen's Insurance and Compen- 
sation Systems in Europe (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1911), p. 8. 

? Robert Morse Woodbury, Social Insurance: An 
Economic Analysis (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1917), p. 8. 

"These and other dates are from U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Programs. 


8 For an excellent discussion of this phenomenon of 
gradual growth in Latin America see "Gradual Ex- 
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The Timing of Social Security Adoption 


The principal variable used in this analysis i: 
the timing of the adoption of the first social se 
curity program in each country. The dates foi 
first adoption were taken from Social Securit) 
Programs Throughout the World, 1971? The use 
of this source follows the precedent set by Aaron, 
Pryor, and Taira and Kilby, who derived mea. 
sures of program age solely on the basis of the 
date of first adoption, and by Cutright, who con- 
structed a measure of cumulative social security 
experience that is closely related to it.?? 

Because this study focuses on the first adoption» 
of social security, it is appropriate to assess the 
extent to which the timing of first adoption is 
closely related to the timing of the emergence ofim 
other aspects of social security.” The examination 
of evidence about social security development re- 
veals, not surprisingly, considerable variation ine 
the way that social security first appears in eacbes 
country. In some cases, initial laws with relatively 
wide coverage are quickly followed by additionaNili 
programs in a pattern of rapid social security de- 
velopment. In other cases, a first law of limitedilil 
coverage may be passed which is not followed by: 
additional legislation for many years. 

The data show, however, that the development 
of social security follows a surprisingly consistent 
pattern in which the different aspects of develop- 
ment are closely interrelated. For instance, the 
five different types of programs are adopted in a 
remarkably consistent order, to such an extent 
that the pattern of adoption among nations forms. 
a Guttman Scale.” The correlations between the 
date of first adoption and the dates of adoption of 
the five types of programs are also high. Since the 
first program is usually work injury, the correla- 
tion with that program is nearly perfect, .98. The 
correlations of first adoption with pensions, sick- 
ness and maternity, unemployment, and family 
allowance are .79, .74, .53, and .22 respectively. 
The low correlation for the last program may be 





tension of Social Insurance Schemes in Latin Ameri- 
can Countries,” International Labour Review, 68 
(September, 1958), 257-283. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Washington,.D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1971). The limitations of this source are dis- 
cussed in the Appendix. 

? See Aaron, "Social Security"; Fredrick Pryor, 
Public Expenditures; Taira and Kilby, "Differences in 
Social Security Development:" and Cutright, "Political 
Structure, Economic Development and National Social 
Security Programs" and "Income Redistribution." 

? The procedure followed here is that recommended 
by Przeworski and Teune for confirming the reliability 
of an indicator. See Adam Przeworski and Henry 
Teune, The Logic of Comparative Social Inquiry (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1970), pp. 114-115. 

2 Cutright, “Political Structure, Economic Develop- 
ment and National Social Security," p. 540. 
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xplained by the qualitatively different ‘issues in- 
‘olved in family allowance programs.” 

Timing of first adoption is related to other 
spects of social security as well. Cutright, Aaron, 
"ryor, and Taira and Kilby have all found that 
idicators based on the timing of adoption are 
trongly correlated with present level of social 
ecurity spending as a percentage of gross na- 

wewional product, with the earlier adopters having 
onsistently higher levels of spending. Among 
=the countries considered in the present study, the 
orrelation with the percentage of the gross na- 
wenional product devoted to social security in 1960 
3 —.81.5 The timing of first adoption is also 
trongly related to the proportion of the popula- 
pasion that is covered by social security, For the two 
«rograms for which reasonably complete data are 
.vailable—work injury and pensions—the correla- 
—~ions are —.77 and —.71, respectively. 
Available data thus suggést that first adoption 
pms; strongly related to several other important as- 
cts of social security development. This pro- 
"ides a firmer basis for arguing tbat the timing of 
irst adoption is a valid indicator of the timing of 
ver-all social security development and does not 
'epresent just an isolated aspect of it." 


7: See J. Henry Richardson, Economic and Financial 
{spects of Social Security: An International Survey 
‘Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1960), pp. 

WB39-155 for a discussion of the issues involved in 
‘amily allowance programs. - 

^ See Cutright, "Income Redistribution;" Aaron, 
'Social Security"; Pryor, Public Expenditures; and 
aira and Kilby, "Differences in Social Security 

evelopment.” It should be noted that whereas these 
correlations are treated, in the present research as a 
means of assessing the validity of an indicator these 
uthors have used them to examine causal relations 
imong different aspects of social security experience. 

3 The negative sign of this correlation and the two 
thers reported in the next paragraph results from the 
'act that timing of adoption is measured by the year 
of adoption, and hence involves a smaller number 

mor the earlier adopters. The measure of spending is 
aken from The Cost of Social Security, published by 
she International Labor Organization (Geneva: 1967). 
mihis correlation is based on data on 34 countries. 
The data on coverage are taken from International 
abor Office The Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1961 
Geneva, 1961). The correlation for work injury is 
yased on 27 cases, and that for pensions on 30 cases. 
" Probably the most important aspect of social 
sécurity development—the quality of the benefits 
ffered to those who are covered—is extremely diffi- 
cult to measure. One might hypothesize that timing 
f adoption and quality of services are strongly as- 
sociated, but that as one moves from earlier to later 
«adopters, the lag between the first adoption of pro- 
perams and the growth in the quality of programs 
-would be greater and greater. Wolf's discussion of 
phe quality of services in Latin America—a region in 
which the first adoption occurred nearly three decades 
after the first adoption in Germany—would appear 
o support this hypothesis. He suggests that dilution of 
the quality of service, long delays in insurance pay- 
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Prerequisites Explanations of Social 
Security Development 


The prerequisites approach treats the develop- 
ment of social security as a result of the social 
and economic transformations associated with 
the transition from primarily agricultural to in- 
dustrial economies. Within this perspective, one 
of the most important hypotheses is that the de- 
cline in the proportion of the work force in agri- 
culture increases the need for social security. 
Pryor argues that “although agricultural workers 
have considerable welfare needs, they can make 
certain provisions for such purposes that are non- 
monetary in nature and that are unavailable for 
those who have left the land.'?* Food and shelter 
are more readily acquired through nonmonetary 
means in agricultural settings, and it is easier to 
make nonmonetary provisions for sickness and 
old age in an agricultural setting in which ex- 
tended family networks are often of greater im- 
portance. There unquestionably exist types of 
agricultural laborers for whom these nonmone- 
tary means are not available, and the extent of the 
decay of extended family networks in cities has at 
times been exaggerated. Nevertheless, there are , 
important differences in the availability of these 
nonmonetary provisions in rural as opposed to 
urban areas.?9 

Other writers have focused on the growth of 
industry as a crucial factor in the development of 
social security. Cutright argues that the per- 
centage of the work force in industry is an indi- 
cator of the vulnerability of the population to 
drastic changes in income arising from unemploy- 
ment. Organski also emphasizes the importance 
of industrialization, both because it provides the 
opportunities for organization and leadership 





ments, and wide-spread corruption and bribery are 
found even in the most advanced countries in Latin 
America. See Marshall Wolfe, “Social Security and 
Development: The Latin American Experience," in 
The Role of Social Security in Economic Develop- 
ment, ed. Everett M. Kassalow (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of HEW, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Research Report No. 27, 1968), pp. 155 
and 165. 

?5 Pryor, Public Expenditures, pp. 134—135. 

? For a useful discussion of the literature that has 
overstated the importance of the transition for rural 
to urban life, see Wayne A. Cornelius, Jr., “The Politi- 
cal Sociology of Cityward Migration in Latin Amer- 
ica: Toward an Empirical Theory," in Latin American 
Urban Research, 1, Francine F. Rabinovitz and Felic- 
ity M. Trueblood, eds. (Beverly Hills, Cal, Sage Pub- 
lications, 1971) pp. 95-150. In the present context it 
is important to note that opportunities for non- 
monetary provisions of certain types may be present 
in cities. See, for instance, William Mangin's "Latin 
American Squatter Settlements: A Problem and a So- 
lution,” Latin American Research Review, 2, No. 3 
(Summer, 1967), 65-98. 

3 Cutright, “Income Redistribution,” p. 184. 
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that make it possible for workers to demand gro- 
tection, and because it provides the higher bro- 
ductivity that makes social security financially 
possible.’ 

- Pryor’s finding that labor union strength is re- 
lated to the timing of the adoption of socia! se- 
curity appears to give support to the first of these 
hypotheses. The relationship between produc- 


tivity and social security is more complex, but - 


also appears to support Organski’s argument. 
Measuring productivity as gross national product 
per capita, Pryor finds that social security spend- 
ing is related to productivity only if the sample of 
nations includes the entire range of econcmic 
modernization. If only the semi- or fully-de- 
veloped economies are considered, there is no re- 
lationship. A similar finding emerges in Pryor's 
time-series analysis, and Taira and Kilby actually 
find a negative relationship among the most ad- 
vanced countries? Pryor interprets his findings 
by suggesting that productivity is an underlying, 
but not an immediate determinant of expendi- 
tures.** It would appear that increases in produc- 


tivity at earlier levels of modernization produce - 


more spending, but that variation in productivity 
makes no difference once it has gotten above a 
certain level. Since the first adoption of social 
security generally occurs at the lower levels of 
modernization, however, it appears that produc- 


tivity may be a relevant explanation for first 


adoption. 

The argument that the need for old-age >en- 
sions increases as economic modernization oro- 
ceeds is also part of the prerequisites thesis. 
Pryor notes that the proportion of the population 
over 65 increases as per capita income rises, 
thereby increasing the need for pensions.” Eim- 
linger argues with reference to the United States 
that in addition to a change in the age composi- 
tion of the population, the difficulty of accommo- 
dating older workers in mass production organi- 
zation also increases the need for pensions as 
economic development proceeds.** Aaron spe- 
cifically suggests that the aging of the population 
may be one factor that explains the timing of 
adoption.?? 

Another important theme in the social security 
literature—the human capital argument—may 
also be subsumed under the heading of prerequi- 


9 A, F, K. Organski, The Stages of Political De- 
velopment (New York: Alfred K. Knopf, 19651, p 
162. 

2 Pryor, Public Expenditures, p. 474. 

33 Ibid., pp. 145-146 and Taira and Kilby, “Differ- 
ences in Social Security Development," p. 142. 

* Pryor, p. 146. 

35 Ibid., p. 135. 

% Rimlinger, Welfare Policy and Industrialization, 
p. 209. 

& Aaron, “Social Security,” pp. 32-33. 
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sites explanations. This is the argument that as th» 
capital equipment used in industry becomes moras 
complex and more expensive, it is important tc 
make a concomitant investment in human capita 
as well.?? A recent study. has suggested that greate 
investments in the welfare of workers actually in 
crease productivity only at the middle levels o: 
modernization.?? Nonetheless, it is widely believec 
that there is a link between the welfare of worker: 
and productivity, and the human capital argu 
ment has often been used by social security advo. 
cates because of its obvious appeal to the self 
interest of employers.*? 

In examining prerequisites explanations of so 
cial security adoption, it is important to asses» 
the kinds of assumptions that this approach re- 
quires. It might first be emphasized that it neec 
not require the assumption that all nations wil 
adopt social security at precisely the same level off 
modernization. A more realistic application of thai 
prerequisites thesis might distinguish between tha 
idea that a particular threshold level of moderna 
ization is a necessary, but not a necessary and suf; 
ficient, condition for adoption. If it is only ¥ É 
necessary condition, one would expect that case 
of adoption below a certain threshold of moderi 
ization would be rare, but that nations might vara 
over a considerable range above the threshold i ir 
their level of modernization at adoption. If, Fow: 
ever, a particular threshold level is both a neces: 
sary and sufficient condition, adoption, should 
cluster closely around that level. 

We must emphasize that the prerequisites thesis 
does not require a simplified conception of mod 
ernization. The departure of workers from agri 
culture, their entry into industry, increases in prqi 
ductivity, and many other changes that influencé 
the likelihood of social security adoption may oc- 
cur in a different order, or to differing degrees, im 
particular countries, and some of them may never 
occur at all in certain nations. The prerequisites: 
argument does not assume that they stent hal 






occur together, but rather that to the extent tha 
one or a combination of them does occur, the 
adoption of social security becomes more likely. 
It is, however, an implicit assumption of m) 
comparative research that has dealt with the pre’ 
requisites theme that causal relations exist on] 
within nations. This is not because these writ 
explicitly reject diffusion, but rather because 1 
statistical procedures employed in much of this) 


35 See Rimlinger, pp. 103-104. 

2 Walter Galenson, “Social Security and Economit 
Development: A Quantitative Approach,” Industrial’ 
and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 21, No. 4 (uly, 
1968), 559—569. 

* Gaston V, Rimlinger, “Welfare Policy and Eo. 
nomic Development: A Comparative Historical Per- 
spective," Journal of Economic History, 26 (Decem 
ber, 1966), 568. . S 
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¿search require the assumption of independence 
mong units if erroneous conclusions are to be 
voided. This difficulty of comparative research— 
malled Galton’s problem—has been noted earlier. 
)ne means of confronting this problem is to make 
miffusion explicitly part of the analysis. Analysts 
=«f social security can readily deal with this meth- 
-dological problem by turning to the analysis of 
“iffusion, since the qualitative literature on social 
mecurity has already devoted considerable atten- 
lon to diffusion effects. 


Diffusion Explanations of Social 
Security Adoption 


The diffusion approach views social security 
«idoption as taking place within an international 
stem of communication and influence. As Rys 
1as pointed out, since “...no modern State 
ists in splendid isolation, "independent of the 
nternational community that surrounds it, the 
=itudy of factors which influence the establishment 
of social insurance in a country will necessarily 
yave to go beyond the frontiers of a national com- 
nunity and be considered also at the international 
vel. 9941 
z. Ae few examples from the literature on social 
security may serve to illustrate the types of imita- 
Kion that occur. One type involves cases in which 
saations have directly imitated the legislation of 
«other countries. For instance, the Italian insurance 
«system for workers’ pensions and sickness estab- 
lished in 1898 is a synthesis of corresponding 
flaws in France and Belgium, and the first pro- 
srams in Austria were modeled after those in 
Germany.” This latter imitation involved not only 
he overall form of the program, but technical 
details as well.9 
In other cases that do not involve direct imita- 
tion, existing programs have had an important 
influence on new adopters. Lloyd George, who 
played a considerable role in the adoption of some 
of the early programs in the United Kingdom, is 
known to have been greatly influenced by the 
programs previously adopted in Germany and 
Belgium.“ Various groups in the United States 
commissioned studies of European social security 
ystems with the purpose of appraising the feasi- 
pility of social security in the United States. This 
etluded a 2,749-page, two-volume study of 
<uropean systems of workers’ insurance and 










*! Rys, "The Sociology of Social Security,” p. .4. 
“U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, 24th 
Annual Report, pp. 1862-1863 and V. Klumpar, "The 
Investment of Social Insurance Funds," International 
,Labor Review, 27 (January, 1933), 53. 
i 3 U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, 24th 
pont Report, p. 44. 
* “Thomas Jones, Lloyd George (Cambridge, Mass.: 
E5Iarvard ge Press, 1951), pp. 36-37. 
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compensation published in 1911 by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor “in response to the very great 
demand in this country at the present time for 
information concerning all aspects of this sub- 
ject.” Though it was many years before social 
security was adopted on the national level in the 
United States, the European experience had con- 
siderable influence on programs adopted at the 
state level. 

International organizations and international 
agreements concerning reciprocity of benefits also 
play a role in the diffusion of social security. For 
instance, as a result of a reciprocal agreement 
with France, Belgium was forced to revise its en- 
tire social security system to bring it up to the 
French standard. The activities of the Corre- 
spondence Committee of the International Labor 
Organization played a major role after the First 
World War in spreading the idea of social se- 
curity from Europe to other parts of the world and 
supporting the consolidation of the already ex- 
isting systems.“ Since that time, the activities of 
groups such as the International Social Security 
Association, the Ibero-American Social Security 
Organization; and the Inter-American Social Se- 
curity Conference have promoted the standardiza- 
tion of social security legislation. 

Although the literature on social security pro- 
vides considerable evidence that diffusion is pres- 
ent, ónly limited attention has been given to sys- 
tematic analyses of patterns of diffusion. Pilcher, 
Ramirez, and Swihart have studied diffusion ef- 
fects in the selection of the normal age for retire- 
ment under national pension programs, analyzing 
such factors as the influence of nations on their 
neighbors, common languagé;' and colonial ex- 
perience.*? The strongest relationship appears for 
common language, with mixed results for the 
other two factors. Taira and Kilby have shown 
that geographical location may be important in 
social security development.*? They find clear dif- 


U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, 24th 
Annual Report, p. xv. The National Association of 
Manufacturers sent a group to Germany in 1909 to 
study the social insurance system there, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation also sponsored a study of Eu- 
ropean systems of social insurance in 1908. See Rim- 
linger, “Welfare Policy and Economic Development,” 
p. 566 and Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, 
Workingmen's Insurance in Europe, (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1910). 

*U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, 24th 


. Annual Report, p. 25. 


#1 Isabel Craig and Igor Tomes, “Origins and Activi- 
ties of the ILO Committee of Social Security Experts," 
International Social Security Review, 22 (1969), 509. 

* Donald M. Pilcher, Charles J. Ramirez, and Jud- 
son J. Swihart, “Some Correlates of Normal Pension- 
able Age,” International Social Security Review, 21, 
3 (1968), 387-411. 

* Taira and Kilby, “Differences in Social Security 
Development,” p. 143. 
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ferences between countries in the European Com- 
mon Market, other European countries, and non- 
European countries in levels of spending for social 
security. 

The present research considers two patterns of 
diffusion that have received considerable attention 
in the general literature on diffusion: hierarchical 
and spatial. In the case of hierarchical diffusion, 
innovations appear in the most advanced or largest 
centers and are then adopted by successively less 
advanced or smaller units. Hierarchical diffusion 
has been observed for innovations as diverse as 
radio stations, trolley cars, electronic technology, 
policy innovations among the states of the United 
States, the diffusion of fluoridation among cities 
in the United States, and the diffusion of fire 
brigades and Rotary Clubs in Chile.9? Hierarchical 
diffusion has also received considerable attention 
in research on diffusion among individuals, and 
- Rogers has noted the consistent finding that 
earlier as opposed to later adopting individuals 
are more educated and of higher social status." 

Various causes of the hierarchical pattern may 
be identified. Larger or more developed units may 
be more disposed to innovations because they 
have more resources with which to experiment. 
They tend to have more information about and 
more contact with other units, and hence are 
likely to receive more information about an in- 
novation once it begins to spread.? It might also 
be argued that smaller, less advanced units to 
some degree consciously adjust their behavior to 
larger, more advanced units, following a pattern 
of “positioning behavior” in which they are con- 
stantly imitating the behavior of the units that 
they have chosen as models.9 This involves a pat- 
tern that is in a sense an extension of the two-step 
flow of communication described by Katz and 
Lazarsfeld and the queuing behavior among 
legislators discussed by Matthews and Stimson.* 


= See Berry, "Problems of Data Organization," and 
Berry and Elaine Neils, "Location, Size and Shape of 
Cities as Influenced by Environmental Factors: The 
Urban Environment Writ Large," in The Quality of 
the Urban Environment, Harvey S. Perloff, ed. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Resources for the Future, Inc., 1971); 
John E. Tilton, International Diffusion of Technology: 
The Case of Semiconductors (Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1971); Walker, “The. Diffusion of In- 
novations Among the American States"; Crain, 
“Fluoridation,” p. 572; and Paul O. Pedersen, “In- 
novation Diffusion Within and Between National 
Urban Systems,” Geographical Analysis (July, 1970), 
pp. 203-254. 

"D Rogers and Shoemaker, Communication of In- 
novations, p. 186. 

52 Walker, “The Diffusion of Innovations,” p. 885. 

s The expression positioning behavior was suggested 
by Jack Walker in a personal communication. 

5 Blhu Katz and Paul F, Lazarsfeld, Personal In- 
fluence (Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1955) and 
Donald R. Matthews and James A. Stimson, “Deci- 
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An alternative type of diffusion is spatial diši 
fusion: diffusion along lines of spatial proximit, 
or, alternatively, along major lines of communicom 
tion. There is a wide variety of possible lines c 
spatial communication, and the present researc 
will only illustrate possible patterns and will nc 
attempt to demonstrate definitively the relativ 
importance of spatial as opposed to hierarchica» 
diffusion. Indeed, hierarchical and spatial pattern 
may be closely interrelated, since economi 
growth itself has to a considerable degree diffuse» 
over a regular, spatial pattern. For this reason 
diffusion that is ordered in terms of a hierarchy o 
economic growth may be spatially ordered as well» 


A Test of the Prerequisite Thesis 


Under the heading of prerequisites explana 
tions, a series of modernizing changes have beer 
identified that presumably increase the likelihooc 
that a nation will adopt social security. Two in 
terpretations of the prerequisites thesis were sug: 
gested. On the one hand, it may be argued that it 
identifies only a necessary condition for adoptior. 
and that while countries would never fall below 
a given level of modernization at the time of 
adoption, there will actually be a wide variatior 
above that level in the degree of modernization as 
adoption. Alternatively, there may be a certaine 
level of modernization that is both a necessary 
and sufficient condition for adoption, such thaili 
adoption will tend to occur at roughly the same 
level of modernization in many or all countries. 

Ideally, one would like to examine all of the 
characteristics of nations at the time of adoptiong 
that are suggested by the prerequisites arguments., 
However, because of the problem of finding datas 
for the wide range of dates represented among the 
years of adoption, sufficient data were available 
only for percentage of work force in agriculture, 
percentage of work force in industry, and real in- 
come per capita. The definition and sources of 
these measures are presented in the Appendix. Ins 
the following pages, the expression “level of mod- 
ernization" is used to refer to these three indi- 
cators. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of values for 
these three variables at the time of first adoption 








sion-Making by U.S. Representatives: A Preliminary: 
Model, in Political Decision-Making, ed. S. Sidney 
Ulmer (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 
1970), pp. 2223. 

Even such outstanding sources as Stein Rokkan 
and Jean Meyriat, International Guide to Electoral 
Statistics, Vol. 1: National Elections in Western Eu- 
rope (The Hague: Mouton, 1969), a major source 
of data on electoral participation, do not provide data 
on variables such as the proportion of the population 
voting in elections for enough countries at the ap- 


.propriate points in time to permit any meaningful 


analysis. 
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Range 
91 to9 
N=59 
21- 11- œ- 
40 30 20 10 
Range 
3 to 54 
N=58 
36- 4l- 46 5l- 
40 45 5 55 
Range 
19 to 591 
N=36 


501- 551- 
550 600 


(Expressed in U.S. dollars around 1930) 


Table 1. Distribution of Level of Modernization at First Adoption of Social Security 


of social security in each country. For work force 
in agriculture, there is clearly a clustering around 
a modal value, and for work force in industry and 
national income there,is a small range (the third 
column in each case) that contains a substantial 
proportion of the cases. The range of variation is 
so wide for all three variables, however, that it 
appears to disconfirm the necessary and sufficient 


condition version of the prerequisites argument. 
The percentage of the work force in agriculture at 
the year of first adoption ranges from nine per 
cent for the United Kingdom to 91 per cent for 
Saudi Arabia. Work force in industry ranges from 
three per cent for El Salvador to 54 per cent for 
Switzerland. Real income per capita, measured in 
units roughly equivalent to U.S. dollars around 
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1930, varies from 19 dollars for Ethiopia to 596 
dollars for the United States and 504 dollars for 
the next wealthiest adopter, the United Kingdom. 

The alternative interpretation of the prerequi- 
sites argument—that level of development is a 
necessary but nor sufficient condition for adoption 
—is more strongly supported by these data, since 
for each variable there is a level below which few 
adoptions occur. There were no adoptions in 
countries with more than 91 per cent of their work 
force in agriculture, and only six countries had 
more than 80 per cent in agriculture at adoption. 
Work force in industry was as low as three per 
cent at adoption, yet there is a sharp increase in 
the number of cases in the 11 to 15 per cent range. 
For real income per capita, the lowest value is 19 
dollars, with two other countries adopting at only 
slightly higher levels. Since the reader may be 
more familiar with income data expressed in 
terms of a more recent period, it may be noted 
that one 1930 dollar is worth about 2.7 1960 dol- 
lars.55 The lowest level of income at adoption is 
thus 51 in terms of 1960 dollars. Though still very 
low, this figure gives a bit more support to the 
idea that there is a minimum level below which 
adoption does not occur. This level of modern- 
ization is so low, however, that the necessary con- 
dition version of the prerequisites argument would 
seem to have little explanatory power. 

On the basis of this simple test, it therefore ap- 
pears that the prerequisites argument, at least by 
itself, does not provide an adequate explanation 
of social security adoption. Other indicators of 
modernization might be found which produce 
better results, or there may be complex interac- 
tions among different aspects of modernization 
which, if properly represented in the test, would 
allow a better prediction of the timing of adop- 
tion. The analysis of diffusion, however, may pro- 
vide a far simpler means of finding order in the 
apparent diversity of circumstances of social se- 
curity adoption. 


A Test for Hierarchical Diffusion 


Considering first the possibility of hierarchical 
diffusion, a simple test is to examine the relation- 
ship between timing of adoption and level of 
modernization at adoption. If a pattern of diffu- 
sion is present in which countries tend to imitate 
other countries that are at higher levels of mod- 
ernization, this should be reflected in a tendency 
for each successive adopter to adopt at a pro- 
gressively lower level of modernization. 

The tendency for later adopters to adopt at 
lower levels of modernization is shown clearly in 


This coefficient is derived from the Economic Re- 
port of the President, 1972 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1973), pp. 247-253. 
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Figure 1, where modernization is measured as th: 
percentage of the work force in agriculture.’ 
Since the level of modernization is defined i; 
terms of the year of adoption, this relationshiygy 
does not really involve a prediction of the timin 
of adoption on the basis of level of modernization 
Nonetheless, treating the variable measuring yea 
of adoption as an interval scale, a correlation co 
efficient may be used to summarize the degree o. 
consistency in the relationship. The correlation 
and hence the standardized regression coefficient 
is .61, reflecting a fairly strong tendency for late» 
adopters to be less modernized at the time o: 
adoption. Similar relationships appear if one use: 
the other two measures of modernization, excep» 
that the correlations have opposite signs becaust 
of the opposite polarity of the variables: —.61 fo: 
work force in industry, and —.35 for real in 
come.5 The lower correlation for real income may 
be due in part to the greater difficulty in compar- 
ing levels of income because of the effects of in- 
flation and fixed exchange rates. 

This tendency for social security to appear atm 
an earlier stage of modernization among later 
developers doubtless arises in part from the 
desire noted by Rys for governments in the de- 
veloping countries 


to prove that they can give their populations the same 
protection other nations give to theirs, and in so doing 
only follow the general imperatives of social policy in 
any modern state? 


Lund has similarly noted the tendency for leaders. 
in Third World countries to introduce social se- 
curity out of a wish to acquire for their nations 
all of the most visible signs of national moder- 
nity. A similar tendency has been noted with 


5 This method of illustrating the relationship be- 
tween development and timing of adoption is similar 
to that used by quantitative geographers who have 
analyzed the diffusion of innovations among urban 
centers by plotting size of urban center at the time 
of adoption by the year of adoption for various types 
of innovations. See Berry, "Problems of Data Organi- 
zation and Analytical Methods in Geography," p. 521; 
Berry and Neils, "Location, Size, and Shape of 
Cities," p. 299; and Pedersen, “Innovation Diffusion 
Within and Between National Urban Systems," pp. 
209-212. 

5 Although there is considerable disagreement about 
the relevance of tests of significance for interpreting 
correlations in nonsample data, we will present them 
for readers who find them useful. These correlations 
for work force in agriculture and work force in in- 
dustry are significant at the .01 level. That for real 
income is significant at the .02 level. 

59 Vladmir Rys, “Comparative Studies of Social 
Security: Problems and Perspectives," Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Association, Nos. 7-8 
(July-August, 1966), 242-268, at p. 245. 

9 Michael S. Lund, Comparing the Social Policies 
of Nations: A Report on Issues, Methods, and Re- 
sources (Center for the Study of Welfare Policy, 
University of Chicago, 1972), p. 42. 
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regard to the types of modern technology selected 
by developing countries. 

Aside from the question of the types of pro- 
grams or technology that are selected, the pattern 
of social security adoption in Figure 1 may reflect 
a tendency toward a larger role of the state in 
society in later-developing countries. Dahrendorf 
and Gerschenkron have noted this tendency 
among European countries,*? and it may be pres- 
ent in broader frames of comparison as well. 
Though some developing countries have had con- 
siderable experience with mutual benefit associ- 
ations and conventional insurance, the introduc- 
tion of social security by the state appears to come 
far earlier relative to the development of these 
private arrangements among later adopters than 
it did in Europe. 

The pattern of adoption may also be due in 
part to special characteristics of social security as 
a public policy. To the extent that it is financed by 
taxing employees who are covered by the pro- 
grams, it has the unusual feature of being an easy 
form of taxation, since citizens may feel that they 
are not really paying taxes when they make social 
security payments, but rather that they are pur- 
chasing insurance. In addition, there is often an 
interval of many years between the payment of 
social security taxes and the retirement or illness 
for which the contributor is covered. Social se- 
curity is therefore an easy form of taxation which 
produces large amounts of capital that are in- 
vested at the discretion of the social security ad- 
ministration. In some countries, this capital is 
loaned to the national government at low interest 
rates, or is distributed on a patronage basis to 
finance a variety of private or public projects.’ It 
is easy to see that a government in a developing 


*! Harry Johnson, ed., Economic Nationalism in Old 
and New States (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1967), pp. 1ff. 

*See Alexander Gerschenkron, "Economic Back- 
wardness in Historical Perspective," in The Progress 
of the Underdeveloped Countries, ed. Bert F. Hoselitz 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 3- 
29 and Ralf Dahrendorf, Society and Democracy» in 
Germany (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 1957). 

9 (On the basis of data made available to the senior 
author by the Ministry of Labor in Peru, the earliest 
date of foundation of the mutual benefit associations 
which have received government recognition in that 
country is around 1900, only a few years before the 
first adoption of social security. Although there may 
have been other associations which were founded 
much earlier, this suggests at least tentatively that 
these associations had a far more limited develop- 
ment prior to the appearance of social security than 
in Europe. 

* Robert J. Lampman, “The Investment of Sccial 
Security Reserves and Development Problems: The 
Philippines as a Case History," in The Role of Social 
Security in Economic Development, ed. Kassalow, 
pp. 92-93. 
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country might be tempted to adopt social securit 
even if the social and economic need for a pre 
gram was more limited than it was at the time c 
adoption among the earliest adopters. 

Another feature of social security that may ac 
count for this pattern of adoption is its tendenc 
to weaken labor movements.® The use of socie 
security in this co-optive way at earlier stages c 
development may be explained in part by th 
tendency for labor movements to appear at earlie 
stages of modernization in later developin, 
countries. 


Diffusion among the Earliest Adopters 


. In addition to the overall pattern of adoptio» 
reflected in Figure 1, three sub-patterns meri 
close attention. We will therefore present separate 
analyses of the earliest adopters, a middle group 
of adopters, and the later adopters. 

Perhaps the most striking of these subpattern: 
is that among the earliest adopters. Withir 
Europe, the first appearance of social security dic 
not occur in the most advanced countries, bui 
rather in 1883 in Germany, a later developer 
within the European context. The most advancec 
country—the United Kingdom—did not adopm 
until 1897. An examination of the lower part oii 
Figure 1 reveals that though three countries dioii 
adopt at lower levels of modernization thanm 
Germany, there is a moderate but consistent 
tendency among the nations which adopted upe 
until 1901 to do so at successively higher levels of 
modernization. The correlation for this group of 
countries is —.49, with the negative sign reflecting, 
the tendency toward adoption by successively 
more advanced countries. It might be objected 
that this statistical finding depends largely on the 
fact that Germany was the first adopter and the 
United Kingdom was a later adopter for reasons 
perhaps unrelated to their level of modernization 
at adoption. However, the removal of these two 
countries leaves the correlation virtually un- 
changed. Similar patterns appear in the correla- 


S'The importance of social security in weakening 
labor movements has been suggested in Gaston V. 
Rimlinger, "Social Security and Industrialization: The 
Western Experience, with Possible Lessons for the 
Less Developed Nations," in Kassalow, The Role of 
Social Security in Economic Development, pp. 135 and 
143 and in David Chaplin, The Peruvian Industrial 
Labor Force (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1967), p. 78. The remarkable history of resistance to 
the adoption of national unemployment insurance in 
the United States by the American Federation of 
Labor also illustrates the importance of the threat 
posed to labor movements by social security. See 
Grant McConnell, Private Power and American 
Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), p 
85. 
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tions for the other measures of modernization.* 

Within this earlier group of adopters, there is 
thus a moderate tendency toward diffusion up a 
hierarchy, a type of diffusion that has received 
scant attention in diffusion research.” Yet if dif- 
fusion research is to avoid treating modernization 
as involving only innovations that emanate from 
the most advanced centers to the rest of the world, 
patterns of diffusion such as this must be given 
close attention. 

How can this pattern of diffusion be explained? 
Rimlinger has argued that a principal variable 
affecting the timing of adoption of social security 
among early adopters was the extent of resistance 
to welfare programs due to the development of 
liberal ideology that stressed the importance of 
self-reliance on the part of the poor. If one 
chooses to emphasize power relationships rather 
than ideology, a parallel argument can be made 
in terms of the extent to which industrialization 
was led by a capitalist entrepreneurial class which 
opposed state intervention in welfare, as opposed 
to an entrepreneurial state eager to win the politi- 
cal loyalty of the working class. The weaker de- 
velopment of liberalism and capitalism in coun- 
tries such as Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
meant that there was less resistance to overcome, 
and that adoption came earlier in these nations. 
In terms of the idea of the co-optive use of social 
security referred to earlier, it may be argued— 
particularly with reference to Germany—that 
there was less resistance to using social security to 
secure the loyalty of the working class. 

Two major explanations might be suggested in 
interpreting these relationships. On the one hand 
it might be argued that because an independent 
bourgeoisie played a larger role in industrializa- 
tion in the earlier industrializers of Europe, the 
strength of liberal ideology (and capitalist prac- 
tice) was therefore greater in these countries.5? Al- 
ternatively, it might be argued that such pre- 
modern characteristics as the strong tradition of 


® The correlations for work force in industry and 
real income for these countries are .34 and .22 re- 
spectively, with slight increases if Germany and the 
United Kingdom are removed. 

* A close analogue to this pattern of diffusion may 

. be found in social psychological discussions of mar- 

ginal individuals as innovators, See Everett M. Rogers, 
Diffusion of Innovations (New York: The Free Press, 
1962), chapter 7. In “The Diffusion of Innovations 
...,” p. 883, Walker notes that Mississippi was the 
first state in the United States to adopt a general sales 
tax. This is not surprising, in light of the fact that this 
is a regressive tax. However, Walker does not report 
the pattern of adoption for this innovation following 
its introduction in Mississippi. 

*' Rimlinger, Welfare Policy and Industrialization, 
pp. 35ff and 93-98. 

* See the Gerschenkron and Dahrendorf references 
cited in footnote 62 above. 
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‘a centralized state and of state paternalism in 


Central and Eastern Europe caused both later 
economic growth and earlier adoption of social 
security. It is beyond the scope of this research to 
test these alternative explanations. The crucial 
point is that regardless of which is correct, they 
both provide a rationale for the inverse relation- 
ship between the timing of economic growth and 
the timing of social security adoption among these 
countries. 


Diffusion in the Middle Group of Adopters 


Turning now to the cases of adoption in 1908 or 
later (there were no adoptions between 1901 and 
1908), it can be seen in the upper part of Figure 1 
that the general tendency toward adoption at 
lower levels of modernization.among later adopt- 
ers is present among these countries, though the 
correlation is somewhat weaker (.49) than among 
all 59 countries. A careful examination of Figure 1 
suggests a partial explanation: instead of a con- 
sistent pattern of adoption by successively less 
modern nations, one finds that during the fifteen 
years after 1908, social security was adopted 
nearly simultaneously in highly advanced and 
relatively backward countries, and was then 
gradually adopted by successively less modern 
countries over the following several decades. 

In the period from 1908 to 1922, the dominant 
pattern is not one of diffusion either up or down 
a hierarchy. The pattern appears instead to be one 
of spatial diffusion. Figure 2 provides a prelimi- 
nary test of this hypothesis by illustrating the 
spatial distribution of adoption broken down into 
four time periods: 1883 to 1891; 1892 to 1901; 
1908 to 1922; and 1923 and later.'? The cases of 
adoption in 1901 and earlier are subdivided in 
order to illustrate more clearly the pattern of 
spatial diffusion within Europe. In examining this 
map, one should remember from the earlier dis- 
cussion that while spatial diffusion may operate 
along simple lines of proximity, the relevant di- 
mension of closeness may involve not only physi- 
cal proximity, but proximity along dominant lines 
of communication. 

Figure 2 shows that in addition to involving 
diffusion up a hierarchy, the pattern of adoption 
in Europe up to 1901 was also spatially ordered. 
The earlier adopters in this period were closer to 
the center of innovation—Germany—and the 
later adopters within this time period were in 
Western Europe. This spatial ordering is con- 
sistent with the earlier findings, and probably 
emerged because the timing of economic growth 


Berry and Neils, “Location, Size, and Shape of 
Cities as Influenced by Environmental Factors," p. 
298, have used a somewhat similar mapping procedure 


.to illustrate the spatial diffusion of street cars in the 


United States. 
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ad the distribution of liberalism that emerged 
1ore strongly among the early modernizers also 
allowed a regular spatial pattern. 

An understanding of the pattern of adoption 

x the period 1908 to 1922 requires an examina- 
on of both the levels of modernization at adop- 
‘on and the spatial distribution of adoption. It 
«an be seen in Figure 1 that several of the coun- 
zies that adopted in this period did so at rela- 
«vely high levels of modernization—following a 
'attern that might be considered to be a continua- 
--0n of the pattern of adoption among succes- 
ively more advanced countries from the earlier 
veriod. This included not only an additional 
Zuropean country—Switzerland—but also two 
'ormer British Colonies—Canada and Australia— 
«ind the most advanced Latin American countries 
—Argentine, Chile, and Uruguay. 

The surprising feature of this period is that a 
umber of much less modern countries adopted 
at almost exactly the same time. These adoptions 

«may be due to a regional effect. They included a// 

of the remaining countries in Europe— Greece, 
“Spain, Portugal, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 

mand Russia. These countries apparently adopted 

min part because of their proximity to the earlier 
European adopters, even though some of them 
were at extremely low levels of modernization at 
adoption. A similar regional effect is present in 
Latin America, where countries adopted during 
this period at a wide range of levels of moderniza- 
tion during a relatively small number of years, 
with no clear hierarchical ordering of adoption. 
The remaining adopters during this period were 
an additional former British colony ruled by 
European settlers—South Africa—and Japan, the 
most advanced country of Asia. 


Diffusion among the Late Adopters 


The remaining countries to be considered are 
those which adopted social security after 1922. 
These include all of the countries of the Middle 
East and Asia except Japan; the remaining coun- 
tries of Latin America; and Liberia and the 
United States. The late adoption in the United 
States may be interpreted as an extreme case of 
the impact of liberal ideology (or capitalist prac- 
tice) that was discussed earlier. For the rest of the 
countries, regional effects are obviously present 
in the sense that particular regions of the world 
are involved. An examination of the upper right- 
hand corner of Figure 1 suggests, however, that 
the underlying effect may again be diffusion, this 
time down a hierarchy of modernization. If work 
force in agriculture is used as a measure of mod- 
ernization, the correlation between level of mod- 
ernization at adoption and timing of adoption is 
.49 among these countries. For. work force in 
industry and real income, it is —.55 and —.40, 
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respectively." It is noteworthy that the size of 
these correlations has been reduced by two extreme 
outliers—the United States and, for the correla- 
tion with income, Libya—for which ambiguities 
about the appropriate scoring were resolved in a 
way that tended to weaken the confirmation of the 
hypothesis. If the opposite decisions had been 
made, these correlations would have been con- 
siderably higher." 

Regardless of which correlations one accepts, 
a clear pattern of diffusion down a hierarchy of 
modernization is present. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that this apparent diffusion pat- 
tern does not preclude the possibility of a pre- 
requisites effect. One interpretation of the timing 
of adoption for most of the ten countries in the 
upper right hand corner of Figure 1 is that in 
terms of the pattern of hierarchical diffusion, 
social security finally diffused down to them. On 
the other hand, most of them experienced some 
degree of modernization in the decades preceeding 
their adoption, and it might alternatively be 
argued that there is, indeed, a minimum level be- 
low which it is unlikely for adoption to occur, and 
that their adoption was delayed until they reached 
that level. The fact that adoption has not occurred 
in any country with more than 91 per cent of its 
work force in agriculture would appear to give 
some support to this conclusion. à 


Conclusion 


This research has sought to analyze the patterns 
of social security adoption among nations. An 
examination of the overall pattern of adoption 
provided substantial support for the hypothesis 
that hierarchical diffusion is present, with later 
adopters tending to adopt at far lower levels of 
modernization than the early adopters. This rela- 
tionship was interpreted as being in part an aspect 
of the tendency toward a larger role of the state in 
later-developing countries, and in part due to 


™ These correlations are significant at the .01, .01, 
and .20 levels respectively. The correlations presented 
in the following paragraph are all significant at the .01 
level. 

"The first involves ambiguity with regard to the 
year of adoption by the United States, which might 
be scored around 1920 because of the extensive de- 
velopment of work injury programs at the state level 
by that date (see Appendix). Though the date that 
was used for the United States does not make much 
difference in the correlations presented earlier, it 
places the United States in the group of late adopters 
and has a considerable effect on the correlations 
within this group. The other outlier is Libya in the 
correlation involving real income. Libya adopted at a 
far higher level of income than would be expected 
because it was already a major exporter of oil at the 
time of adoption. It might be argued that real income 
is a particularly misleading indicator of development 
for Libya. 
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certain characteristics of social security as a 
policy. 

Within this overall pattern, three striking sub- 
patterns clearly emerged. Among the earliest 
adopters, social security actually diffuses up a 
hierarchy of nations rather than down a hierarchy. 
In the middle group of adopters, a pattern of 
spatial diffusion is present in which social security 
is rapidly diffused among countries at widely dif- 
fering levels of modernization. Finally, a combina- 
tion of hierarchical diffusion and a prerequisites 
explanation appear to be the most satisfactory 
means of accounting for the pattern of adoption 
among the latest adopters. 

Apart from contributing to an understanding 
of the patterns of social security development, it 
is hoped that this research may help to suggest 
two innovations that might play a useful role in 
comparative political research. First, it is clearly 
time that comparative political analysis devoted 
more attention to the role of diffusion in political 
change. Though a few studies have considered it, 
most comparative research devotes no attention 
to it at all, thereby neglecting an important ex- 
planatory factor and running the risk of reaching 
misleading conclusions regarding the importance 
of causal factors that exist within each unit of 
analysis, due to Galton's problem. A useful start- 
ing point in an attempt to give more attention to 
diffusion might be to identify types of research 
that lend themselves to a diffusion perspective. 
The increasing concern in recent literature with 
the timing of modernization and with the rate, 
timing, and sequence of different aspects of 
modernization was referred to earlier. This would 
appear to be one of the areas of hypotheses in 
which explicit attention tó diffusion might yield 
particularly interesting results. 

With regard to alternative patterns of diffusion, 
it has been shown that one of the most interesting 
phases of the diffusion of social security was one 
in which it tended to be adopted by progressively 
more advanced countries, involving a pattern of 
diffusion up a hierarchy. It is obvious that a great 
many of the modernizing changes considered in 
studies of development do diffuse from more ad- 
vanced centers to more backward regions. Yet, 
particularly in the area of political innovations, 
some of the most interesting new aspects of de- 
velopment originate not at the top of a develop- 
mental hierarchy, but part way down it. This is 
obviously the case for the Chinese and Cuban 
models of economic and politica! development, 
and must surely be the case for many other politi- 
cal innovations as well. Students of innovation 
would do well to seek out these alternative pat- 
terns of diffusion along with the more conven- 
tional types of diffusion from the most advanced 
to the less advanced centers. 
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APPENDIX 


Deciding upon and collecting data for a mear 
ingful statistical universe is a perennial problem c 
cross-national research. The universe studied i 
the present research consists of all nations liste 
in Social Security Programs Throughout th 
World, 1971 which were autonomous with regar 
to domestic policy and were not socialist at th 
time of adoption.? Since a test of the prerequisite 
hypothesis would be less meaningful to the exter 
that adoption is imposed (as opposed to simpl 
diffused) from outside, autonomy was requirec 
On this basis, 65 countries were excluded whic 
presently have social security but which were nc 
autonomous with regard to domestic policy at th» 
time of adoption, thereby eliminating all of BlacMli 
Africa except Liberia and a number of countrie. 
in Asia and the Middle East. This criterion per 
mitted the inclusion of certain countries—Hun 
gary, Finland, and some Commonwealth nation: 
—which were not formally independent at adop 
tion, but which were autonomous with regard tc 
domestic policy. 

Countries which were socialist at the time of» 
adoption were excluded because social security 
involves very different issues in socialist countrie: 
than in capitalist countries and including socialism 
countries might distort the analysis.” In practice, 
only one country proved to have been socialist at, 
the time of adoption—Albania. It was therefore 
excluded from the analysis. With the exclusion of 
the dependent units and Albania, 59 countries re- 
main in the universe of analysis. 

The four principal variables used in the analysis 
are the year of the first adoption of social security, 
the percentage of the work force in agriculture, 
the percentage of the work force in industry, and 
real income per capita in the year of adoption. 
Since these variables cover three-quarters of a 
century, the problems of finding adequate data 
are obviously serious. Fortunately, however, the 
earlier adopters tend to be those countries for 
which more complete historical data are available, 
so that it was possible to find complete data on 
work force in agriculture and industry for all 
countries except China and Luxembourg. The 
data were far less complete for real income, with 
information having been available for only 36 of 
the 59 countries. 


"United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Programs Throughout 
the World, 1971. The only nations not reporting to 
the Social Security Administration were Guinea, Fiji, 
Kuwait, Lesotho, Maldive Islands, Nepal, North 
Korea, and Southern Yemen. E 

"This point is made by Vladmir Rys, "Some Cur- 
rent Problems of Social Security in the World," Bel- 
letin of the International Social Security Association, 
21 (1968), 432-442, at p. 439. 
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The source for the year of first adoption is So- 
«cial Security Programs Throughout the World, 
1971, The definition of social security used in this 
‘source for determining first adoption is para- 
phrased in the discussion of the development of 
‘social security in the text. Exhaustive historical 
research on social security development in the 59 
countries considered here would doubtless raise 
questions about the appropriate identification of 
the first law in a few cases which could result in 
small changes. in the date of first adoption. It is 
clear, however, that these changes would generally 
be so small as to have virtually no effect on the 
findings reported in this research. 

A problem of validity may arise in connection 
with adoption in federal systems, however. For 
example, although it was not until 1936 that na- 
tional social security legislation was passed in the 
United States, 45 states had some form of work- 
injury insurance by 1920. While the authors chose 
to use the 1936 date, it should be noted that some 
of the relationships presented in the research 
would be stronger if the 1920 date had been used. 
An exhaustive investigation of legislation in sub- 
national units in other countries with federal sys- 
tems might raise similar’ questions about their 
year of first adoption. 

In estimating the values for the three indicators 
of level of development at the time of adoption, 
we were fortunate to be able to rely on the work 
of two economists, Colin Clark and Simon 
Kuznets. Though Clark and Kuznets rarely 
provided data for the exact year of adoption, they 
generally provided data at ten-year intervals, so 
that linear interpolation between their dates gen- 
erally provided fairly reliable estimates. If Clark 
and Kuznets differed, we relied on Kuznets, since 
his work is more recent and in many cases in- 
volved an updating of Clark. When the three 
Kuznets publications differed, the more recent 


% Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Prog- 
ress (London: Macmillan & Co., 1957); Simon Kuz- 
nets, “Quantitative Aspects of the Economic Growth 
of Nations II: Industrial Distribution of National Pro- 
duction and Labor Force,” Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, supplement to Vol. V, No. 4 
(July, 1957); Kuznets, Modern Economic Growth: 
Rate Structure and Spread (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1966); and Kuznets, The Economic 
Growth of Nations (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1971). 
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one was again chosen. A smaller number of the 
estimates were based on the unpublished 1971 
version of Arthur S. Banks's Cross-National Time- 
Series Data Archive, which was kindly supplied 
by Professor Banks. In a few cases in which the 
time series in the Banks data fell short by a few 
years of the year of adoption, linear extrapolations 
were used. For certain countries, other sources 
were used, generally based on census data for a 
year close to the year of adoption.'5 

Clark, Kuznets, and Banks define agriculture 
as including agriculture proper, fishing, forestry, 
trapping, and nomadic grazing. Though slight 
variations in the definition of industry exist even 
within the data presented by individual authors, 
it generally included not only industry itself, but 
also mining, construction, transportation, and 
communication. Because of the definition of in- 
dustry used by these authors, the percentage in 
industry is higher than might be expected if one is 
accustomed to thinking in terms of strictly in- 
dustrial activities. However, these other activities 
also lead to opportunities for worker organization 
and create for workers many of the same problems 
and needs as industrial employment. Hence, in 
terms of the concerns of the present analysis, the 
particular activities included in this definition do 
not pose a problem. 

Real income per capita is gross national product 
per capita expressed in international units which 
correspond to the average value of dollars in the 
United States over the period 1925 to 1934. Most 
of the income data are from Clark, who includes 
in the definition of income, the value of farm 
products which never enter the market and are 
consumed in farm households. When the data 
were obtained from a source other than Clark, 
they were converted so as to be roughly equivalent 
to 1930 dollars. i 


8 Other sources include Stanley Braithwaite, “Real 
Income Levels in Latin America,” The Review of In- 
come and Wealth, Series- 14, No. 2 (June, 1968), p. 
146-47; Everett E. Hagan and Ali Hawrylyshin, “Anal- 
ysis of World Income and Growth, 1955-1965,” Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. IV, 
No. 1 (November, 1955); Statesman’s Yearbook, 
various years; Irene B. Taeuber, The Population of 
Japar (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1958); and United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 
various years. 
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At the height of the student movement in the 
United States it was being freely predicted that an 
unbridgeable gulf was forming between the gener- 
ations. Differences over political ends and es- 
pecially over the means to reach those ends 
reached epidemic proportions. The defensive reac- 
tion of the middle-age "establishment" seemed 
merely to speed the widening of the chasm.! Nor 
were the differences confined strictly to the ranks 
of committed college radicals, as the movement 
expanded to include a wide array of sympathetic 
supporters on the campuses.? Some observers also 
saw strong signs of generational change among 
working-class youth.? And at a more general level 
the counterculture seemed likely to diffuse into all 
segments of the rising generation, thereby helping 
create and sustain a sociopolitical cleavage be- 
tween the generations. 

With the softening of young voices and the 
alteration of the public agenda, the predictions of 
politically conflicted generations have diminished. 
The failure of the McGovern campaign to realize 
fully the youth vote potential, visibly expanded by 
the franchise extension, was seen by many as the 
swan song of the youth movement and age-based 
politics. What had appeared to be unresolvable 
conflict a few years previously, now seemed to be 
more like tolerable tension. If vivid differences in 
life styles still marked the generations, these dif- 
ferences did not appear to have their sequels in 
the political sphere. 


* The research reported on here was supported by 
the National Science Foundation and the Ford Foun- 
dation. We would also like to thank Greg Markus 
and Gina Sapiro for their participation and assistance 
and Philip Converse and Ronald Inglehart for their 
comments on an earlier version of this paper presented 
at the meetings of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, New Orleans, 1973. 

*In addition to the more spectacular evidence of 
generational cleavage, a good deal of survey data has 
been offered. Perhaps the best known, partly because 
of its three-part showing on CBS television, is Daniel 
Yankelovich, Inc., Generations Apart: A Study of the 
Generation Gap Conducted for CBS News (New 
York: Columbia Broadcasting System, 1969). 

? For example, Milton Mankoff and Richard Flacks, 
“The Changing Social Base of the American Student 
Movement,” The Annals, 395 (May, 1971), 54-67. 

3 Richard Flacks, “Strategies for Radical Social 
Change," Social Policy, 1 (March-April, 1971), 7-14. 


Of course, some observers never regarded the 
intergenerational differences as constituting what 
came to be called the generation gap.’ The appar- 
ent cleavage was said to be an illusion, a function 
of the vociferous few, something which would 
dissolve as the young passed through another life 
stage, or as a phenomenon not really very differ- 
ent from past illustrations of age-graded conflict. 
On the other hand, some observers maintain that 
the gap still exists, that basically different kinds of 
political orientations and frameworks have been 
adopted by the young, and that the youthful co- 
horts baptized into politics from the mid-1960s 
onward constitute a new political generation. Still 
others argue that there has been selective con- 
tinuity and change, that in some respects the 
rising generation has evolved a different set of 
preferences and modes of behavior, but that in 
other respects it echoes very faithfully the genera- 
tion of its parents. 

Complicating even more these divergent per- 
spectives is the possibility that older generations 
may be in a state of flux also. While a good deal of 
the social science literature—especially in the area 
of political socialization—holds that change is 
relatively rare after adolescence,5 there are signs 
that older people were not immune to the same 
forces affecting the young in the recent past, and 
that they were not completely impervious to the 
lessons which the young were trying to broadcast. 
The more dramatic forms of youthful expression 
may have simply overshadowed movements which 
were also at work among older people. 

Any attempt to sort out these conflicting views 
on change and continuity can profit by using 
longitudinal materials. It would be helpful to 


* A very useful discussion of different interpretations 
of the generation gap, from which the following dis- 
cussion borrows, is Vern L. Bengtson, “The Genera- 
tion Gap: A Review and Typology of Social Psycho- 
logical Perspectives,” Youth and Society, 2 (Septem- 
ber, 1970), 7-32. 

é Two works stand out for their emphasis on change 
throughout life—Stanton Wheeler and Orville Brim, 
Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays (New 
York: Wiley, 1966); and Theodore Newcomb, 
Kathryn E. Roenig, Richard P. Flacks, and Donald P. 
Warwick, Persistence and Change: Bennington College 
and Its Students after Twenty-Five Years (New York: 
Wiley, 1967). 
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Wi&know what the parental and filial generations 
were like both before and after the onset of a 
radically changed political climate beginning 
around the middle of the past decade. At the 
simplest level this would help resolve the question 
of the absolute and relative size of the so-called 
generation gap at different points in time, thereby 
shedding light on propositions about age-based 
political cleavages and on propositions about the 
changing political character of the American 
citizenry. More fundamentally, however, such ma- 
terials would enable us to go beyond the genera- 
tion-gap formulation. In particular, we could (1) 
specify the domains of continuity and change; 
(2) detect the residues and trace elements of the 
historical period on each generation; (3) establish 
the degree to which one's stage in the life cycle 
prompted change and continuity; and (4) define 
as precisely as possible those political traits which 
might constitute a more or less permanent schism 
between the generations. 

In order to gain a better understanding of these 
dynamic elements of political behavior, and in 
particular to investigate change and continuity in 
early and middle adulthood, we undertook a 
panel study of two age generations. Beginning 
with a representative national sample of high 
school seniors and their parents in 1965, we re- 
interviewed a large proportion of these respon- 
dents during the first part of 1973.6 This study de- 
sign allows us to investigate questions of continu- 
ity and change both across and within generations 
more adequately than is usually the case. In this 
paper we will present the initial results from this 
study by comparing the two-wave aggregate re- 
sponse patterns for both generations. Since this 
study design is unusual, and since many patterns 
of development could conceivably be observed, 
we shall begin by discussing the major models of 
continuity and change which we are likely to en- 
counter, along with the interpretations appropri- 
ate to these models. 


Models of Continuity and Change 


In comparing generations with each other and 
with themselves over time, one must be alert to 
four types of phenomena: continuity over time 
and three kinds of discontinuity arising, respec- 
tively, from generational effects, life cycle effects, 
and period effects." It will be helpful to sketch in 


*The most complete report of the original study is 
M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi, The Politi- 
cal Character of Adolescence (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1974). 

TA comprehensive treatment of these topics is found 
in Matilda White Riley, Marilyn Johnson, and Anne 
Foner, Aging and Society, Vol. Ill, A Sociology of 
Age Stratification (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1972). See especially Chapter 2, and a shorter 
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diagrammatic terms some configurations which 
would describe these various processes at work 
among our two generations. Figure la, for ex- 
ample, depicts a near-perfect continuity model. 
Scarcely any difference marks the generations in 
1965, and neither shows any change by 1973. 
Life-cycle effects are ordinarily interpreted as 
movements by the young which, as they pass 
through time, bring them into line with the older 
generation (or at least to the point at which the 


` older generation was when it was in that age 


bracket). This interpretation rests on the assump- 
tion that certain kinds of change are endemic to 
the life course. These changes stem from shifting 
responsibilities, opportunities, and needs which 
accompany the aging process. Many of these 
changes are held to transpire as people move 
through young adulthood and into the middle 
years. But life cycle effects may also be a function 
of movements among older people which would 
increase (or conceivably decrease) the distance be- 
tween them and the young. A conventional life- 
cycle effects model is shown in Figure 1b, in 
which the filial generation moves toward the 
older one, and in which change in the older gen- 
eration has stopped. Implicit here is the assump- 
tion that subsequent shifting by the young genera- 
tion would only serve to bring it even closer to the 
older one. 

An ideal type of generational difference model 
is shown in Figure 1c. Here the two stand apart in 
1965 and maintain that division in 1973. Sustained 
cleavages of this order are what people usually 
have in mind when speaking of a true generation 
gap. Generation effects derive from age cohorts 
undergoing a shared community of experiences 
under roughly similar circumstances at pivotal, 
impressionable points (usually before adulthood) 
in the life cycle. Differential experiences within a 
generation can lead to generation units, distinctive 
clusters of like-minded people.® 

The third major indicator of discontinuity is 
displayed in its ideal form in Figure 1d. Period 





version by Matilda White Riley, “Aging and Cohort 
Succession: Interpretations and  Misinterpretations," 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 37 (Spring, 1973), 35-49. 

® The classic formulation of the generational concept 
remains that of Karl Mannheim, “The Problem of 
Generations,” in Mannheim, Essays in the Sociology 
of Knowledge (New York: Oxford, 1952), pp. 276-320. 
Herbert Hyman anticipates some current analytic 
problems in Political Socialization (New York: The 
Free Press, 1959), chapter 6. One of the best em- 
pirical applications of the political generation con- 
cept is David Butler and Donald Stokes, Political 
Change in Britain (New York: St. Martins, 1971). 
For a provocative cross-national application see 
Ronald Inglehart, “The Silent Revolution in Europe: 
Intergenerational Change in Post-Industrial Societies,” 
American Political Science Review, 65 (December, 
1971), 991-1017. 
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effects work their will on each generation, re- 
flecting the important events and trends of the 
time. They are often referred to as Zeitgeist effects. 
True period effects have a roughly common im- 
pact on all or most segments of society. Illustra- 
tively, certain elements of a war, an economic de- 
pression, a unique regime, a technological innova- 
tion, or mass cultural movement leave their mark 
on the entire society, even though other elements 
touch population segmenis in unique ways. 

It would be difficult to interpret Figure 1d as 
illustrating anything other than period effects, 
given the great life-cycle and experiential differ- 
ences in the two generations. Of course period 
effects, like the other processes, are not usually so 
easily identified in the real world. Rather, the 
three factors of age, date of birth, and historical 
periods often work simultaneously and in varying 
combinations. One very likely illustration of this 
is contained in Figure le, which depicts a hybrid, 
generation/period effects model. The gap between 
the generations in 1965 remains in 1973, but each 
generation has moved at a corresponding rate 
over time. 

Another hybrid model, life cycle plus period 
effects, is demonstrated in Figure 1f. In this in- 
stance the generations are set apart in 1965, and 
both move with the times. But the younger gen- 
eration, because of its still impressionable years, 
changes more rapidly and begins to converge with 
the older. 

One can imagine other consequent patterns 
based on complex relationships among aging, 
generations, and periods. For example, curvilinear 
life-cycle development would add to the array of 
patterns we might expect to find, thereby adding 
to the difficulty of interpreting changes observed 
in the real world. Even some of the relatively 
“clean” models already presented are susceptible 
to alternative interpretations. One must certainly 
take into account substance and theory in as- 
sessing over-time patterns. Nonetheless, the pro- 
cesses we have outlined are among the most 
prominent patterns to be expected and will at 
least serve as points of departure. 

The foregoing types of change and stability 
deal with aggregates rather than individuals. It is 
known that aggregate stability within a generation 
may disguise enormous individual level move- 
ment; and apparent large movement at the aggre- 
gate level may be a function of a minority 
undergoing sizable shifts. Moreover, the reasons 
for change and stability often lie largely untapped 
in an aggregate analysis. Any good understanding 
of political generations must ultimately be able to 
draw on what is occurring at the micro level. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said for a 
more aggregated approach also. In the final analy- 
sis political leaders and lay persons alike deal in 
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gross, average, grouped modes of thought. For 
example, while it is vitally important to know the 
why and how much of individual changes which 
have led to a marked decline in political trust over 
the past few years, the politically significant event 
is that it declined in the aggregate and especially 
so in some identifiable segments of the aggregate. 

Furthermore, generational discontinuities are 
no less real simply because there are composi- 
tional factors “explaining” them. It is often 
speculated, for example, that differences between 
young and old arise because the young are much 
better educated. Controlling for education washes 
out the generation gulf. Such explanations no 
more reduce the age cleavage as such than do 
those which say that the young will become more 
like the old in due time. Clearly, we want to know 
whether the generational cleavage is temporary or 
permanent and whether it rests on a true differ- 
ence in “communities of shared experiences” or 
has other bases. But in terms of some vital func- 
tions of the system the point is whether sequential 
generations are more like or unlike— regardless of 
the reasons. 


Study Design and Panel Composition 


This panel study began with a representative 
cross-section sample of 1669 high school seniors 
and their parents, interviewed in the spring of 
1965. Eight years later, in the late winter and early 
spring of 1973, an attempt was made to reinter- 
view all youths and one of their parents. Reinter- 
views were completed with 1119 out of an original 
pool of 1669 youths, and with 1118 of a possible 
1562 parents.” Mail questionnaires were received 
from 230 youths and. 61 parents who were inac- 
cessible to the interviewers. 

The study design allows for a multiplicity of 
analyses across generations and across time. For 
the initial presentation of the data we will simply 
compare the aggregate changes in each generation 
on some of the political orientations first tapped 
in 1965. Detailed comparisons between those re- 
tained in the panel versus those not retained, 
based on 1965 characteristics, indicate the pres- 
.ence of very little bias in the panel subset. For ex- 
ample, differences in the distributions on social 
and political characteristics rarely exceeded five 
per cent. 

It is worth dwelling on the life course and his- 
torical corollaries of the two biologic generations 
that we have studied. First, and most obviously, 
there is a sharp difference in their place in the life 
cycle. Three-fourths of the parents were between 
40 and 54 years of age in 1965 and, inexorably, 
were between 48 and 62 by 1973. By definition, all 

° The difference between 1562 and 1669 stems from 


the fact that we were unable to interview a parent in 
107 instances in 1965. 
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had a child at least 25 or 26 years of age; a ma- 
jority by 1973 had seen their last child through 
high school. Their place in the life cycle contrasts 
sharply with the youth sample, all of whom were 
born after the end of World War II and represent 
the first installment of the post-war baby boom. 
Even by 1973 one-fourth of the youth sample had 
not been married, and among those who had chil- 
dren most of the children were still pre-schoolers. 

Accompanying this discontinuity is the gener- 
ational one, All but a handful of the parents were 
born before the crash of 1929, and most were old 
enough to remember FDR's first election. World 
War II touched them very personally. They began 
their families in the Cold War era, and they saw 
at least one of their children finish high school in 
1965, shortly before the Great Society began to 
dissolve in riots and demonstrations. 

The contrast offered by the political history of 
their offspring is well known. Most of them have 
only the dimmest recollection of Eisenhower's 
first election. Kennedy's 1960 victory is probably 
the first one recalled with precision. They entered 
high school with the civil rights movement, and 
about one-half left college in the midst of turmoil 
and discontent. 

In addition to being distinguished by current 
age and date of birth the two generations also 
differ on where the life course has taken them over 
the eight-year period covered by our observations. 
Whereas the personal lives of the parents under- 
went relatively little alteration (one of the major 
ones being the leave-taking of a child) the same 
was scarcely true of the young adults. The period 
between high school graduation and the mid- 
twenties is obviously one of major mobility, new 
endeavors, and role changes.!? 

As noted above, apparent age-related differ- 
ences can be artifacts of compositional differences. 
For example, rather than being derivative of 
"shared communities of experiences," the devi- 
ance of a generation may simply be due to a 
change in its composition, say by race and eth- 


1 The time lapse happens to embrace what have 
been called the most crucial age years for creating a 
distinctive, self-conscious political generation. There 
is nothing magic in these figures, but Mannheim put 
the span at 17-25. Another scholar has recently built 
an elaborate biosocial rationale for 18-26 as the span 
wherein “political-cultural consciousness" takes firm 
hold and wherein, if the psycho-historical conditions 
are appropriate, a new political generation may be 
born. See T. Allen Lambert, "Generations and 
Change: Toward a Theory of Generations as a Force 
in Historical Process," Youth and Society, 4 (Septem- 
ber, 1972), 21-46. At a more general level, Erik H. 
Erikson's work on identity crisis singles out late ado- 
lescence and early adulthood as a potentially impor- 
tant period for political character formation. See his 
Identity: Youth and Crisis (New York: Norton, 
1968). 
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nicity, migration, skill level, educational attain- 
ment, or selective mortality. At this stage, we 
have considered’ the most obvious compositional 
difference between the two generations, viz., edu- 
cational attainment. Not uncommonly, the educa- 
tional disparity has been cited as the cause of the 
putative generation gap. Therefore, for all of the 
analysis to follow we have also examined the re- 
sults for each of three subgroups in the junior 
generation: those who had no collegiate schooling 
after finishing high school (40 per cent); those 
who matriculated but did not receive a four-year 
degree (26 per cent); and those with at least a 
college degree (34 per cent). There are some abso- 
lutely large attitudinal and behavioral differences 
across the three groups, not only in 1973 after 
most of the educational achievements, but in 1965 
as well, before the achievements. 

For the present, however, the central point is 
that the three educational subgroups tended to 
move in tandem between 1965 and-1973. Thus re- 
gardless of whether the drift was down, up, or 
stable, the direction of the drift tended to be very 
much the same for all three. This being the case, 
most of what we report below concerning the 
young generation (in terms of direction at least) is 
not a function of one subgroup performing at 
odds with another nor of wildly disproportionate 
contributions from the college educated. While 
not completely solving the composition problem 
by any means, these results do tell us that when 
we observe what appear to be either generational, 
life-cycle, or period effects, we can be reasonably 
sure that all three educational strata are sharing 
in these processes. 


The Salience of Public Affairs and Politics 


As will be demonstrated momentarily, the ob- 
jects of political interest change substantially over 
relatively short periods of the life cycle. But what 
about the /evel of political interest? It has been 
argued that the rising generation—being highly 
educated and coming of age in exceptionally 
politicized times—has already surpassed the pa- 
rental generation in its concern with political 
matters. Judging from previous adult data, how- 
ever, overall political interest appears to grow at 
a moderate rate well into the middle years. (There 
is some controversy about whether it tails off 
among the very old.) If political interest rises 


U Although this explanation seems simple enough, 
the reality is more complicated. For example, there is 
the question of whether certain compositional factors, 
education being a prominent one, have the same 
equivalency of measurement over time. This is one 
of the drawbacks to standardization as a statistical 
way of checking for compositional effects, 

2 Recent work indicates that the widely perceived 
disengagement of older people is in part an artifact o£ 
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with age, both the parent and young adult gen- 
erations should have changed to reasonably 
similar degrees over the eight-year span covered 
by our study. 

That this is what happened can be observed 
from Figure 2a. The percentages signify the pro- 
portions of respondents at each time period indi- 
cating that they follow what is going on in govern- 
ment ‘‘most of the time.” In interpreting this de- 
velopment it is essential that we have been able to 





socioeconomic composition, See Norval Glenn, "Ag- 
ing, Disengagement, and Opinionation,” 
Opinion Quarterly, 33 (Spring, 1969), 17~33; Norval 
Glenn and Michael Grimes, “Aging, Voting, and 
Political Interest,” American Sociological Review, 33 
(August, 1968), 563-75; and Sidney Verba and Nor- 
man Nie, Participation in America (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1972), chapter 9. 
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draw upon previous data about life-cycle develop- 
ment, because the parallel lines of change could 
be interpreted as indicative of period effects. Here 
we have an instance, however, in which life-cycle 
effects do not occur solely among young adults, 
but continue throughout most if not all of adult 
life. Thus a pattern that might reflect period effects 
is more likely to be a result of normal life-cycle 
changes. While the young adults have nearly 
reached the level of interest expressed by their 
parents in 1965, we expect that they will surpass 
this level by the time they reach a comparable age 
because of their greater overall education. 

If it is true that the general salience of public 
affairs changes only modestly but at a similar rate 
for the two generations, it is clearly not true for 
the salience of particular arenas of politics. We 
have advanced elsewhere the idea that individuals 
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develop salience maps of public affairs and poli- 
tics. One such mapping operation arranges pub- 
lic affairs according to geopolitical domains, 
specifically the arenas of international affairs, na- 
tional affairs, state affairs, and local affairs. The 
relative emphasis placed on these various levels 
may be conceptualized as representing one's de- 
gree of cosmopolitariism or of its mirror image, 
localism. 

_ From the gross indicators used at this stage, it 
is obvious that the geo-political orientations of the 
young have changed considerably, whereas those 
of the middle-age have shifted only slightly. Fig- 
ure 2b shows the proportions selecting interna- 
tional affairs as the domain to which they pay 
most (first-rank) attention. Since there is only 
slight movement among the older generation, we 
may rule out large-scale period effects. 

Is there something peculiar about this genera- 
tion which causes the precipitous drop, or is this 
restriction of scope a normal life course develop- 
ment? A generational interpretation is suspect, 
because this young generation has been more ex- 
posed to international stimuli, including travel, 
than any previous one. Rather, the press of other 
domains becomes the political reality with which 
people must deal. For a student sitting in the high- 
school classroom, the romance and intrigue of the 
international scene hold great attraction. But in 
the "adult world," there are more localized insti- 
tutions, officials, and forms which must be dealt 
with; and news must be monitored which has 
more potential personal consequence. The pattern 
displayed here also fits cross-sectional data from 
national surveys taken in 1966 and 1968. The 
sizable dip thus seems to be very much a function 
of alteration in the life stage.“ 

If the young as high school seniors were heavily 
oriented to international affairs as their first 
loyalty, they were equally oriented to local affairs 
as their last (fourth-rank) domain of interest. 
Figure 2c reveals that parents held steady but that 
their offspring showed a modest drop in placing 
local affairs as their least favored domain. As 
young adults begin to settle into a community and 
feel its impact on their lives, they begin a slow 
gravitation toward the local arena. That the gap 
between the young and old still persists, though 
narrowed, suggests that further penetration into 
the life cycle will be necessary before they achieve 
union with the parental generation. 

Now let us turn to another set of rather general 

5 Jennings and Niemi, Adolescence, Chapter 10. 

“Data from 1966 are presented in Jennings aad 
Niemi. A period effect may have accelerated the move- 
ment in the young cohort, however. Disengagement 
from Vietnam and the rise of severe domestic issues 
are secular forces which probably contributed dis- 


proportionately to the declining internationalism of 
the current young. 
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measures, this time assessing media behavior 1n 
regard to politics. Here the problem is compli- 
"cated by long-term trends in media usage, as we 
shall see in a moment. First, judging solely from 
previous cross-sectional data, we would expect 
newspaper readership and television viewing to 
rise considerably among the younger adults. In 
contrast, use of the radio and magazines could be 
expected to increase little, if any, judging by the 
relatively small differences between parents and 
youths in 1965. Superimposed on these life-cycle 
expectations, however, are probable long-term 
changes in media usage. These seem to be working 
primarily in the direction of increasing reliance 
on television and decreasing reliance on radio and, 
to some extent, newspapers. 

Data on usage of all four media are presented 
in Figure 3. The results are not entirely as ex- 
pected. Television viewing does rise dramatically 
in the filial generation. But newspaper readership 
is almost constant over this eight year period and 
remains well below parental levels, even though 
parental usage itself has declined slightly. Altered 
patterns of daily time use and something as simple 
as having one's own television set are life-stage 
developments related to the sharp gain in tele- 
vision watching. Hence the first generation raised 
on television assumes its rightful place. Even 
within the parental generation there is a modest 
movement away from newspaper readership and 
toward: television viewing, but this movement is 
overshadowed by the shift just discussed. 

The declines in magazine readership and in 
radio listening are perhaps not surprising, but 
they suggest still further the increasing reliance 
being placed on television. While magazine read- 
ership was quite high among the seniors in 1965, 
there was still room for marginal advances to 
achieve parental levels at that time (taking into 
-account the greater education of the young). But 
instead of gaining slightly, magazine readership 
dropped very noticeably among the young adults. 
The decrease in radio usage is perhaps less sur- 
prising but no less significant. Certainly the radio 
was no longer the primary source of political news 
even by 1965, but the level of usage was still 
quite high, perhaps owing in large part to captive 
audiences such as car drivers and to news coverage 
picked up as an incidental part of entertainment 
listening. For whatever reason, however, it is 
clear that minimum levels of radio usage for po- 
litical news had not been reached even by 1965. 

Though it seems almost contradictory that 
overall interest should rise while attention via at 
least some of the mass media declines, there may 
be a very simple explanation. The declines for the 
printed media and radio may be compensated for 
by the increases in television viewing. (Unfortu- 
nately, we do not know the absolute amount of 
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Figure 3. Following Public Affairs Thraugh Mass Media Usage 


daily time devoted by our respondents to watching 
news and public affiairs on TV.) Thus there may 
be no anomaly between rising professed interest 
in politics and lack of increase in three of the 
media. f l 

Overall, both the relative and absolute rise in 
the use of television to keep informed about public 
affairs, coupled with a fall or no gain for other 
media describes a strong period effect. The con- 
tinued lag in newspaper usage by the younger 
generation also suggests a net generation effect, 
and the increased use of television a life cycle 
effect. 


Partisanship and Electoral Behavior 


Virtually all previous work on partisanship 
leads to one clear expectation about the eight- 
year period of the panel. Partisanship among the 


parents should change very little if at all. Even in 
unsettled times, such as realigning periods, it is 
the young who are peculiarly susceptible to the 
currents of partisan sentiment flowing largely in 
one direction or the other. Parents, having had 
many years in which to develop and nurture a 
partisan attachment, should be highly resistant to 
short-term ebbs and tides in party fortunes. That 
this is true is borne out nicely. by the data in Fig- 
ure 4a, which differs from previous figures in 
showing the entire partisan distribution for par- 
ents in both years. The slight decline in the`pro- 
portion of strong partisans may slightly contradict 
the life cycle processes that have been evident in 


' earlier years. But the great similarity of the overall 


distributions in the two years unequivocally sup- 
ports the view that partisanship among the 
middle-age adults is quite stable. 
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Figure 4. Partisanship and Voting, 1965-1973 


More change in partisanship should be appar- 
ent among the younger generation, but: exactly 
what changes should be expected are not alto- 
gether clear. On the one hand, the generation is 
maturing at a time marked by a significant rise in 
the proportion claiming to be free of allegiance to 
either of the major parties. Thus the proportion 


of Independents might be expected to rise above 
what it was in 1965, f 

Working against this possibility, however, are 
two factors. First, these young adults are several 
years into the adult life cycle. All have been able 
to vote in at least one congressional and one presi- 
dential election, and many have been able to vote 
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n two presidential elections. Past studies indicate 
hat partisan feelings begin to jell fairly quickly 
ifter the individual enters the active electorate. 
WIKf this force is operative, we would expect the 
sroportion of Independents to have already de- 
clined slightly. Second; compared with other 
orientations, the transmission of party attach- 
ments across generations is carried out quite suc- 
zessfully except, possibly, in realignment periods. 
Though the question of whether the present time 
constitutes such a period has been repeatedly 
«raised, opinion is far from unanimous that it is. 
Hence it would not be surprising if the offspring, 
«after flirting with independence while in high 
school and perhaps in college, returned to the 
partisanship of their parents in fairly large 
numbers. 

These two countervailing tendencies should at 
least keep the proportion of Independents among 
the young adults from rising much, if at all. With 
these thoughts as a backdrop, the change in the 
partisan distribution of the filial generation be- 
tween 1965 and 1973 is startling (Figure 4b). The 
proportion of Independents, already very high in 
1965, rose another 12 per cent, to include almost 
half of the sample. At the same time, the propor- 
tion of strong identifiers was cut nearly in half. 
Such an increase in the proportion of Indepen- 
dents at a time in the life cycle when we would 
ordinarily have expected the beginning of a long 
term decline, provides a compelling argument for 
a generation effect. 

What will the future development of partisan- 
ship be for this generation? Although there may 
be a decline in the proportion of Independents in 
the future, the rate of decline probably will not 
bring this proportion down to levels observed in 
previous generations for some years, if ever. The 
decline of political trust which we shall observe 
later, along with negative implications about 
parties and the party system generated by disclo- 
sures through the Watergate scandal, would very 
likely support this feeling of independence. More- 
over, the degree of independence from parties that 
many of these respondents have felt for several 
years is also likely to make them more resistant 
to future changes. On the other hand, sustained 
psychological attachment to the rather abstract 
concept of “independence” seems intuitively more 
difficult than attachment to the more concrete 
entity of a political party. 

Generation effects also emerge when consider- 
ing voting behavior. Of equal or greater impor- 
tance, however, are the short-term period effects. 


"Philip E. Converse, “Of Time and Partisan Sta- 
bility," Comparative Political Studies, 2 (July, 1969), 
139-71. 
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While the younger generation consistently voted 
more Democratic by a small margin (an average 
of 7 per cent), the movement from one year to 
another followed very much the same pattern in 
both generations. A look at the reported vote in 
the presidential election of 1968, the congressional 
election of 1970, and the presidential election of 
1972 demonstrates this very nicely (Figure 4c). 
Thus both generations manifest signs of Nixon's 
hairline victory in 1968, the traditional “decline” 
in the off-year election, and a spectacular "surge" 
represented by Nixon's landslide .of 1972. These 
parallel movements occur despite the intense 
Democratic attempts to woo the young in 1972 
and despite the much greater proportion of Inde- 
pendents among the young adults. Especially 
given the differential composition of the two gen- 
erations, Figure 4c appears to be a good example 
of a hybrid, generation/period effects model. 

Another aspect of electoral behavior is turnout. 
The life cycle pattern of initial low turnout rates, 
which then grow rapidly and level off, has been 
observed so frequently that it would be surprising 
if it were not found in our panels. As Figure 4d 
shows, parental turnout—the figures for which are 
inflated because of the middle-aged character of 
the sample—is high for all three elections. The 
reduced turnout in 1972 compared to 1968 is con- 
sistent with the lower national balloting in the 
later vear. 

In contrast, the younger generation began its 
voting history with a turnout markedly below that 
for the elder generation. This is so even though 
the youth sample includes the better educated 
three-fourths of the total cohort (i.e., all were at 
least high-school graduates). Predictably, turnout 
decreased in the offyear election, but in an exag- 
gerated fashion. Finally, in 1972, while the na- 
tion's overall turnout was dropping from its 1968 
level, voting in the young cohort rose by 12 per 
cent, reflecting that cohort's increasing engage- 
ment in the political world and the development 
of the voting habit. By 1972 the large 1968 dif- 
ference between the two generations had been 
reduced severely. In its voting record this young 
generation registers the same slow start and rapid 
growth that has been observed almost universally 
in the past. Life-cycle effects are clearly at work in 
this process, as they are in the much less volatile 
performance of the senior generation. 

A final facet of partisanship to consider is the 
respondents’ understanding of the differences be- 
tween the parties. Unlike partisanship, knowledge 
of presumed party differences is not widespread 
among young children.!* And while such knowl- 


1 Fred J. Greenstein, Children and Politics (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), chapter 4; and 
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edge grows rapidly during the high school years, 
high school graduates are still slightly less knowl- 
edgable than their parents. We would expect this 
knowledge to expand somewhat in the early years 
of adulthood. In contrast, parental views would 
change very little on the basis of life-cycle de- 
velopments. However, images of the parties have 
certainly changed during the past couple of de- 
cades, and it is possible that some adult movement 
will be observed in the 1965 to 1973 period. 
Based on responses to three questions about 
party differences, more change occurred among 
the young than among their elders (Figure 5). The 





Jack Dennis, Political Learning in Childhood and 
Adolescence (Madison: University of Wisconsin Re- 
search and Development Center for Cognitive Learn- 
ing, 1969), chapter 2. 


youths' understanding of political party differ- 
ences rose on each of the three measures. Rather 
surprisingly, given its greater proportion of Inde- 
pendents, the filial generation in 1973 ascribed 
more differences to the parties and was at least as 
aware of the liberal and conservative tags as was 
the senior cohort. 
More so than with other measures we have 
used, it is unclear to what extent generational 
effects account for the patterns observed. Our re- 
sults seem to show primarily how fast young 
adults learned the typical views of political party 
differences. It is impossible to say however, how 
much this was due to the particular circumstances | 
of the late '60s and early '70s. That the young : 
not only caught up with but also surpassed in 
some respects their elders suggests the operation 
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* both life cycle and generational processes at 
«ork. The complexities of information acquisition 
¿serve more attention, and we now turn more 
rectly to that topic. 


- Political Information 


Part of what guides an individual's processing 
ead evaluation of political events is the storehouse 
K factual information accumulated over the 
zars. While perhaps not as crucial as goals, 
alues, and attitudes, an awareness of current and 
ast political history and a comprehension of the 
iachinery of government undoubtedly make for 

difference in individual political behavior. Six 
uestions to which there were right and wrong 
nswers were asked of the respondents at both 
«oints in time. Although these questions by no 
1eans exhaust all types of factual information, 
4ey cover a good range of history, geography, 
nd political institutions. The workings of a 
'ariety of dynamic processes can be seen in the 
Mifferential patterns based on answers to the six 
questions. 

Parents are unlikely to have changed very much 
t all with regard to the questions that we have 
ised. On the one hand, they should not really have 
orgotten significant historical phenomena that 
occurred during their lifetimes. On the other hand, 
or questions concerning facts and figures about 
sovernmental machinery, we presume that if par- 
nts were to forget what book learning they may 
rave had, they had already done so by 1965. 
Surely the older generation would have increased 
ts knowledge of individuals and events primarily 
of recent significance (such as Vietnam), but on 
che questions we asked very little change ought to 
‘oe observed among the parents. 

In contrast, young people ought to show a 
definite decline in one area, namely, the technical 

“operations of government. Eight years after high 
school graduation fewer of the young adults are 
Kikely to answer correctly such questions, just as 
Khey have probably forgotten specific names, 
«dates, and places from their history books. Less 
«clearcut is what is likely to take place in the 
younger generation's knowledge of major histori- 
cal events of the recent past. Young people ob- 
viously cannot relive these events, so that we 
would rarely expect dramatic increases in their 
knowledge of them." They may, however, come 
to know more about such events as they enter the 


“As E, E. Schattschneider says: “What people 
think about public affairs depends to a great extent 
on when they were born. Since life is short and his- 
tory is endless, what anybody remembers of the past 
illuminates only a brief segment of the whole story." 
See his Two Hundred Million Americans in Search of 
a Government (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, 1969), p. 83. 
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adult world where much of the population as- 
sumes that one knows about such things and 
where considerable political interaction presup- 
poses knowledge of those forces shaping the con- 
temporary world. Thus youthful awareness of 
recent historical events and personalities should 
rise, though not very steeply. 

The data for the six questions are rich in their 
variety and rewarding in the extent to which they 
fit these theoretical expectations. As can be seen 
in Figure 6, parents were remarkably stable on 
every cuestion. A saturation point seems: to be 
reached by the middle years. Over this eight year 
period the greatest change in parental response 
was a 3 per cent gain in the number who were able 
to indicate correctly the number of Supreme 
Court justices. Given the amount of attention 
devoted to the Supreme Court during this time 
period, so very slight a climb strongly suggests 
that older adults’ knowledge of many features of 
governmental structure and processes is firmly 
fixed. 

In contrast to the stability of parental responses 
is the movement in both directions observed in the 
young adults’ answers. As expected, the declines 
come in their knowledge of governmental struc- 
ture. We would expect some further decline in the 
percentage able to answer these questions in the 
future. The percentage will probably remain 
higher than for the parents, however, because of 
the young adults’ higher education level. 

Most interesting to us are the increases in 
young people's knowledge of historical events and 
current personalities. Two features are important 
—that there is an increase and that the rise is rela- 
tively small. Nearly three in ten youths are still 
ignorant of the partisan era in which their parents 
matured. Despite the small gain registered, there 
continued to be a true and substantial genera- 
tional difference. Only where a political personal- 
ity continues to occupy the stage (e.g., Tito) did 
familiarity grow by more than five to six per cent, 

The development of political knowledge reveals 
both life cycle and generational patterns from 
which we can tentatively generalize beyond the 
specific questions asked. Information held by the 
new adult about forms and processes of govern- 
mental operations appears to have a deteriorating 
quality. Knowledge of facts and figures may rise 
slowly over generations as the level of education 
rises; but in each generation we can probably 
witness a cycle of expanded technical knowledge 
toward the end of formal schooling, coupled with 
the trailing off of the ability to recall this informa- 
tion às one leaves school. In the aggregate this 
drop probably occurs relatively quickly at first 
and then slowly as a more or less steady state is 
approached. Here a life-cycle pattern seems most 
significant in understanding the learning process. 
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A sharply different picture emerges for events 
ind personalities prominent in the present or re- 
cent past. Because of their recent entry into the 
adult world of politics and increasing exposure to 
»olitically-relevant media content, the rising gen- 
*ration improves on its awareness. On the other 

-hand, the parental generation has reached a 
saturation point: those who will learn have 
Wiearned. (Strictly speaking, of course, this needs 
Mindividual level analysis for support.) Set off 
«against these life cycle effects are generational 
«effects, as exemplified by the discrepancy over the 
New Deal era. This type of discrepancy, and the 
variety of images, experiences, and emotions at- 
tached to it, is likely to stand as a permanent part 
ofthe political landscape. 


National Images 


If Zeitgeist means anything it should mean that 
individuals within a political system are sensitive 
to and affected by the critical problems of the 
time. It would be absurd, for example, to think 
that the traumatic events of the Civil War, World 
Wars I and II, and the Vietnam War were not 
perceived by people experiencing them as tests of 
the nation's ability to survive either physically, 
morally, or both. Similarly, the various economic 
panics and depressions have not passed unnoticed 
among those experiencing them. Broad social- 
political ills and gains also help set off major and 
minor political periods. To the extent that they 
are recognized and experienced, these events and 
movements form the citizenry's image of the 
political periods through which they are passing. 
They constitute, in short, one barometer of the 
“spirit of the times.” — 

We have tapped this spirit by asking our re- 
spondents what things they are least proud of as 
Americans. Answers to this free-response ques- 
tion were coded under a great number of specific 
categories, which in turn fall under a few general 
rubrics. By observing the marginal distributions 
of these rubrics for each generation we can catch 
the kinds of events and processes which struck 
them as constituting national negative images. 
These images may be taken as one indicator of a 
political era. 

Political historians are already referring to the 
1960s as the civil rights decade. Beginning with 
the sit-ins of the late "fifties and early 'sixties, and 
culminating with riots, strong legislation, favor- 
able court decisions, and administrative enforce- 
ment, the civil rights movement centered primarily 
on the struggle for Black equality. The question at 
hand is whether this sense of the times is shared 
by our two generations, and whether it is shared 
to the same degree. According to our data, the 
judgment of the political historians is matched by 
the images of the mass public. We have taken 
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the total number of responses referring to civil 
rights and percentaged them against the total 
number of responses of all kinds in answer to the 
question about the “least proud" aspects of being 
an American.!* In 1965 both generations placed 
extraordinary emphasis on the civil rights area 
(Figure 7a). Responses of this type more than 
doubled those in other areas. And the great ma- 
jority of these responses dealt specifically with 
white-black problems, with only a scant few being 
overtly hostile to the movement. 

The relative and absolute focus on civil rights 
as of 1965 strongly suggests a period effect at full 
tide. But without another observation point, that 
developmental state would be difficult to docu- 
ment. By using exactly the same coding scheme on 
the 1973 replies (except for adding new categories) 
we are able to replicate the 1965 procedures. As 


` Figure 7a shows, there was a staggering drop in 


the salience of civil rights on the part of both 
generations. The attrition was slightly sharper for 
the younger generation, virtually removing the 
modest edge it possessed in 1965. Aside from this 
small difference, the two generations moved al- 
most in parallel, pointing toward a decisive 
Zeitgeist phenomenon. 

Exectly what the long-range consequences of 
the absorption with civil rights in the mid-sixties 
would be on the two generations is beyond the 
scope of this paper. So also is the equally signifi- 
cant question of the consequences of its eclipse by 
early 1973. It is worthwhile, however, to offer one 
vivid piece of fall-out from the civil rights move- 
ment which shows concretely the bebavioral con- 
sequences of the historical period. 

In both 1965 and 1973 our respondents were 
asked if they had any close friends of the opposite 
race. Blacks of both generations responded much 
more in the affirmative, and exhibited little change _ 
over time. Not so among the whites. While 
noticeably less than half of each generation 
claimed close black friends at either point in time, 
the trend was definitely up for each over the eight- 
year span (Figure 7b). Other explanations are 
possible, but it is difficult to account for this in 
anything other than period effects, flowing directly 
out of the civil rights movement. This explanation 
is all the more convincing because movement 
among the parents parallels (in fact, slightly ex- 
ceeds) that for the youths. If it were only the 
“compositional” effects derivative of the younger 
generation being better educated, the shift should 

"Similar patterns emerge using respondents rather 
than responses as the percentage base. 

One might challenge data of this type on the 
grounds that people simply report "what is in the 
news" at the time. To a great extent that is precisely 
the point, but only when that "news" is continuously 


repeated and reinforced by other phenomena—as was 
clearly the case for civil rights. 
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be less among the parents. That the filial genera- 
tion still holds an edge over the older does point, 
however, toward a continuing generation gap in an 
absolute sense. Parents by 1973 had reached just 
about the same level the young had reached as of 
1965. Overall, the pattern suggests strong period 
effects leavened by generational ones. The edge 
for the young would seem to be very much a 
function of being socialized in an environment 
more sensitive to racial injustice and strife. 
Returning to the original question about nega- 
tive national images as an indicator of the spirit 
of the times, it is significant that 1965-1973 com- 
parisons for each generation reveal that they 
moved in tandem for every major substantive 
area. For example, perceptions of national shert- 
comings in the domain of moral, ethical, and re- 
ligious conduct rose from 9 per cent to 18 per cent 
among the middle-aged, and from 5 per cent to 
14 per cent among the young—the same absolute 
increase for each. Similarly, references to failings 
of the domestic political system climbed from 16 
per cent to 31 per cent among the old, and from 
14 per cent to 29 per cent among the young, again 
an absolute increase of equal magnitude. What 
we may be capturing in the latter category are the 
strong, rising sentiments that the domestic politi- 
cal system is failing. Because the field work was 
completed well before the shattering develop- 
ments and spinoffs of the Watergate affair, the 
15 per cent climb probably understates what will 
ultimately be a pronounced period effect. In this 
sense the increased references to failings of the 


political system are of a piece with the tide of re- 
sponses to the political trust items to be reported 
next. 


Political Trust and Cynicism 


Of all recent changes in mass public attitudes, 
those regarding political trust have been perhaps 
the most widely discussed. Cohort and cross-sec- 
tion analysis have shown remarkable drops in the 
level of trust accorded the national government.*? 
Our unique contribution will be to trace that pat- 
tern for two distinct generations over an extended 
time-frame. 

We have relatively well-developed theoretical 
expectations about the course of development of 
political trust, Two kinds of processes are ex- 
pected jointly to structure the patterns of change 
for the older and younger generations. On the one 
hand, strong period effects are likely to be found. 
Trust in the government has been declining for a 
number of years, particularly since 1966. Thus the 
level of trust shown by the parent and young adult 
samples should decline markedly; conversely, 
levels of cynicism should rise. 

In addition, a life-cycle change should also be 
Observed. It has been shown repeatedly that young 


? See especially Arthur H. Miller, "Political Issues 
and Trust in Government: 1964-1970," American 
Political Science Review, 68 (September, 1974), 951~ 
972; and Arthur H. Miller, Thad A. Brown, and 
Alden S. Raine, “Social Conflict and Political 
Estrangement, 1958-1972" (paper presented at the 
1973 Midwest Political Science Association Conven- 
tion, Chicago). 
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schildren are more idealistic about political author- 
uty than older persons. This is true even of the 
Mate '60s and early '70s when the extremely posi- 
«tive views of earlier years were no longer so evi- 
-dent. By late adolescence, idealistic views decline, 
but in 1965 we still found the young generation to 
be much more positive about the government than 
were their parents. In the years since then we 
would expect their cynicism to have grown be- 
cause of their encounters with the “real” world of 
politics, quite apart from any period effects. 

Combining these two expectations, we should 
find growing cynicism among both generations, 
but a faster rate of change among the young 
adults." Strong confirmation of these expecta- 
tions is observed in Figure 8. The percentages 
indicate the proportion giving cynical replies to 
each of five questions about the government in 
Washington. In each case exceptionally strong 
Zeitgeist effects are seen in the growth of cynicism 
among both parents and young adults. One sel- 
dom sees in longitudinal data the precipitous 
slopes especially prominent in Figures 8a, 8b, 
and 8c. 

But the young bave changed more, drawing 
closer to, and in two cases overtaking, parental 
levels. The depth of cynicism that this represents 
can be seen by the fact that in 1973 the young 
adults are consistently more cynical than were 
their parents in 1965, usually by a moderately 
wide margin. In more normal times we would 
have expected the younger set to change by a rela- 
tively small amount, perhaps approaching the de- 
gree of cynicism held by parents in 1965. Under 
the impetus of events beginning in the late 60s, 
however, this generation was catapulted well 
beyond what probably occurred in most preceding 
cohorts. 

Despite the very rapid change among the young, 
for three of the five questions they still remain less 
cynical than their parents. This suggests that there 
is room for yet a further increment in the cynicism 
of the younger population arising solely from life- 
cycle effects. That likelihood is also supported by 
data from adult cross-section samples showing 
change well into adulthood among individuals as 
well educated as our young adults. Moreover, we 
would speculate that having reached this degree 
of cynicism, the young would be unlikely to re- 
embrace attitudes of trust even when the political 
atmosphere becomes less charged. The greater 
than usual advance of cynicism among the young 
adults would then keep the level of cynicism quite 
high even if the young are replaced over the next 

21 The relationship between age and cynicism among 
adults tends to be curvilinear and somewhat incon- 
sistent over time. Moreover, race and social class com- 


plicate the age trends. See Miller, Brown, and Raine; 
and Jennings and Niemi, Adolescence, chapter 10. 
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few decades by new, less cynical cohorts. We may 
be witnessing not only period and life-cycle effects, 
but also the makings of generational effects. 

As political trust in the national government 
has declined dramatically in absolute terms, the 
relative place of the national government in the 
three-tiered U.S. system has also declined. In con- 
trast to absolute trust, however, there are also ` 
marked age-related contrasts. These contrasts 
suggest the additional workings of life cycle 
effects. 

Our evidence comes from questions about the. 
level of government—national, state, or local—in 
which the respondents have the most faith and 
confidence and the least faith and confidence. In 
1965 a majority of each generation vested more 
confidence in the national government, but there 
was a chasm between the overriding majority 
point of view of the younger group versus the 
more moderate margin among the older (Figure 
9a). Based only on those figures, and making no 
allowance for period and life-cycle changes, one 
migbt well have predicted a continuing genera- 
tional cleavage. What happened in the eight years 
approached landslide proportions among the 
young. Both generations recorded a decline, 
thereby fitting our presumption of period effects. 
But the decline was momentous among the young, 
bringing them into virtual congruence with their 
elders. 

Strictly speaking it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween life-cycle and generation effects in account- 
ing for the exaggerated movement of the filial 
generation. Evidence from other work suggests a 
similar dip at that age range among previous co- 
horts.? This would support a period/life-course 
hybrid model. On the other hand, as noted earlier, 
period effects often fall unequally on the genera- 
tions. Because of their still impressionable years 
it is conceivable that the secular trend is falling 
especially hard on the young. Nor should we rule 
out the possibility that while period effects ac- 
count for virtually all of the shift among the 
parents, a combination of period, generational, 
and life-cycle processes is operating on the young 
adults. : 

Although this is a good example of the com- 
plexities of trying to unravel the threads of change 
and continuity, of one thing we can be sure: for 
both generations trust in the federal government 
declined relative to other levels of government as 
well as absolutely. The main beneficiary of that 
decline was the local.government and, to a much 
smaller extent, the state government. Figure 9b 
shows that local government gained slightly in the 
senior generation and very substantially in the 
younger. Again, there is presumptive evidence for 


= Jennings and Niemi, chapter 10. 
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a secular shift affecting both, and either life-cycle 
and/or generational processes heavily affecting 


iKhe younger. Regardless of the processes, the two . 


peenerations are now in much closer proximity 
"than they were eight years previously. 


Opinions on Political Issues 


` Much of the work on age and generational con- 
flict has centered on the diversity of views on 
issues of the day. Age breaks in the popular polls 
often reflect sizable differences between young and 
old. Divisions of opinion on material, economic 
issues have traditionally been based much more on 
divisions of social class than of age. But claims to 
prestige and recognition, differences of views on 
life styles, competing moral structures, conflicts 
over means to achieve ends, and sometimes po- 
larization over basic changes in the poliicste order 
vary often with age.” 

We draw on judgments made about four issues 
in comparing our two generations over time. The 
resulting patterns illustrate very nicely the diverse 
nature of issue continuity and change.” Emerging 
as a classic example of generational cleavage is the 
issue of prayers in the public schools. Despite 
court rulings that seemed to be unfavorable to the 
use of prayers, this position is agreed to by only 
a minority within each generation at both points 
in time (Figure 10a). More interesting, there has 
been scarcely any change in either generation, 


? On this point see Anne Foner, “The Polity,” in 


Riley, Johnson, and Foner, Aging, pp. 115-159.. 

^ It should be stressed that the issues for which ,we 
have longitudinal data do not include (almost by 
definition) issues of more recent vintage. Initial in- 
spection of the marginals on some issues included in 
the 1973 wave reveals some striking differences be- 
tween the generations. ; 


with the younger group maintaining its moderate 
edge over the older. Given this continuing differ- 
ence, it seems best to interpret the result as gen- 
erationally inspired. The older generation was 
socialized in a time when religious interests were _ 
clearly more prominent than now and before the 
courts had drawn even sharper lines on the 
separation of church and state. Only a marked 
dip later on in life would bring the junior genera- 
tion into accord with the older. 

Another issue involving religion and the state 
yields a similar pattern of movement, although 
the opinions expressed are considerably different 
from those on the prayers in school issue. Figure 
10b demonstrates that support for allowing 
speeches against churches and religion has re- 
mained very high among both generations. And 
the visible gap between the two generations re- 
mains, suggesting again a more or less permanent 


Schism. Beyond that, there is evidence of a grow- 


ing division. The increasing secularization of so- 
ciety and perhaps the residues of the free-speech 
movement have pushed the younger generation 
almost to a point of unanimity on the issue of 
freedom to oppose organized religion publicly. 
Although prayers in school is a continuing issue 
which occasionally blazes into life, the third issue 
at hand has burned with a sustained flame over 
the eight-year. period. To say that the federal 
government's role in integrating the schools has 
been a volatile issue and one which has seen some 
shifting of sides is to state the obvious. During the 
mid-sixties, at what may well have been the height 
of the civil rights movement, opinion among our 
respondents was very much on the side of a posi- 
tive federal role in integration. Consistent with 
the theme of being socialized during a more ra- 
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cially liberal Zeitgeist, the upcoming generation 
was more positively disposed than the older 
(Figure 10c). . ! 

By 1973 a downturn had set in. Slightly under 
one-half of each generation favored a strong 
federal role, and the former edge of the young 
adults had come close to disappearing. So strong 
was the decline in youth support that by 1973 they 
were well below the point occupied by their elders 
in 1965. There are any number of reasons for the 
fall—the busing controversy certainly being 
amongst them. From the long-term perspective, 
however, the key point is the evidence of a strong 
secular pull operating on both generations. In 
contrast to the previous issue where essentially no 
period effect could be observed, this one shows it 


in abundance, with perhaps an extra kicker effect 
on the young in particular. 

While the secular trend has been away from the 
liberal position (as of 1965) on the school integra- 
tion issue, it has been toward liberalism on an 
issue reflecting the waning years of the Cold War 
and anti-communism. About one-third within 
each generation agreed in 1965 that a Communist 
should be allowed to take an office rightfully won. 
By 1973 the figure had climbed appreciably for 
each generation, especially so for the younger one 
(Figure 10d). Since there is no plausible reason to 
suspect that Americans become less anti-Com- 
munist as a function of passing through middle 
age, period effects would seem to explain the in- 
creasing liberalism of each generation. As the 
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plots reveal, however, the very modest excess 
liberalism of the young adults in 1965 has grown 
to a net difference of 15 per cent. It would be 
difficult to construct a life-course explanation for 
the enlarging gap. Rather, it would seem that the 
era in which the young have been socialized has led 
them to be more receptive to the secular trends. 

As is true of most of the other domains covered 
in this paper, no single model adequately de- 
scribes the issue positioning of the two generations 
over time. That the youth cohort remains more 
liberal after an eight-year interim suggests the 
formation of a standing generational contrast 
along a liberal-conservative dimension. And thus 
far it is difficult to see any life-cycle effects at 
work, On the other hand, there are two marked 
instances of secular shifts overlaid on the genera- 
tional differences. One (federal role in school inte- 
gration) seems to be drawing the generations to- 
gether, while the other (Communists taking office) 
separates them still further. 


Concluding Remarks 


We began this discussion by noting the con- 
troversy and ambiguity surrounding the question 
of conflict between the generations. It is now time 
to take stock of where the generations stand in 
relation to each other in 1973 as compared with 
1965. Much additional work must be done before 
definitive statements can be made, but simply on 
the basis of what we have seen thus far a clear 
pattern seems to be emerging. 

The flow of the two generations over time has, 
if anything, worked to bring them closer together 
now than they were eight years earlier. Only in 
certain issue areas and in regard to partisanship 
were the generations noticeably pulling apart. To 
the extent that differences increased, they con- 
sisted of the rising generation’s having emerged 
with slightly to moderately more liberal political 
views, greater independence of partisanship, and 
higher Democratic voting behavior. Of the other 
orientations covered (and others not reported in 
this paper), the pattern is either one of little 
change over time or of visible convergence. Con- 
sidering that three-fifths of our young generation 
attended college, that approximately one-half of 
the males served in the military, that the country 
was in an uproar during much of the eight-year 
period, and that open efforts were made to pit the 
young and the middle-aged against each other, 
one can only marvel that the gulf did not widen 
rather than narrow. 
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Part of the explanation lies in the sorts of indi- 
cators we have used. Rather than restricting our- 
selves to matters of affect and preference we have 
also introduced measures of participation and 
cognition. To the extent that the generation gap 
hypothesis rests purely on contrasting issue pref- 
erences, the examination of these other dimen- 
sions probably reduces the likelihood of establish- 
ing a gap phenomenon. 

More fundamentally, however, other processes 
can be seen either drawing the generations to- 
gether or, less often, pulling them apart. Clearly, 
life-cycle effects were working primarily—but with 
significant exceptions—to hold the parents on a 
plane while drawing their offspring toward them. 
We saw this most vividly in the cognitive and par- 
ticipative domains. Period effects in some in- 
stances, most notably regarding political trust and 
civil rights, prompted parallel shifts in both gen- 
erations. And there were, indeed, some visible 
signs of lasting generational effects as in informa- 
tion holding and certain issues of our time. Some 
evidence also clearly suggests nascent generation 
effects which may not be fully realized for some 
time. 

On balance the forces acting to establish con- 
vergence seem to outweigh those creating diver- 
gence. True, there are forces drawing the age 
generations apart, and we shall address these in 
another place. But what stands out as we watch 
these two generations over time are the strong 
vectors acting to bring the generations in line. 
These come, in substantial part, from the life- 
space changes (e.g. marriage, family, employ- ` 
ment, property ownership, organizational life) ac- 
companying the aging process among the young. 
Those forces, while perhaps weaker now than in 
the past, are still massive shapers of behavior and 
belief. Complementing this source of convergence 
are the forces of contemporary history (e.g., eco- 
nomic conditions, war, technology, entertain- 
ment, the arts) which touch the lives of young and 
middle-aged alike. If the middle-aged were unre- 
sponsive to these effects, differences between the 
generations would persist or increase. While mal- 
leability is higher among the young, there is 
graphic evidence in our materials that change oc- 
curs in the middle years also. The net result of 


. life-space changes among the young and of his- 


torical forces operating on each generation is a 
smoothing out of intergenerational antagonisms, 
a smoothing out accomplished even over the eight 
turbulent years covered by our observations. 


Hobbes’s Doctrine of Method* 


J. WEINBERGER 
Michigan State University 


The rise of modern political science is usually 
associated with the rise of modern natural science 
and scientific method. It is often noted that 
Hobbes was the first modern thinker to apply the 
new science of nature to the study of politics and, 
therefore, that Hobbes was the first to argue for 
the use of scientific method in the study of politics. 
It is generally agreed that Hobbes’s teaching is 
somehow unified by his novel use of a compre- 
hensive method. However, with respect to the two 
basic parts of his teaching—his doctrine of nature 
and his doctrine of man and society—the charac- 
ter of this unity has been the subject of important 
controversy. 

According to one interpretation, ‘it is thought 
that because of Hobbes’s novel application of the 
new scientific method, his mechanistic, antimeta- 
physical doctrine of matter in motion is the sole 
foundation for his doctrine of man and politics. 
Implicit in this interpretation is the understanding 
that if Hobbes's political teaching is governed by 
the new scientific method, it cannot but be physi- 
calist and a doctrine of moral relativism. Accord- 
ing to another interpretation, it is thought that 
Hobbes's doctrine of man and politics must be 
simply independent from and prior to his ma- 
terialistic, antimetaphysical doctrine of nature. 
Implicit in this interpretation is the understanding 
that since Hobbes's political teaching is moral and 
so neither physicalist nor relativistic, the method- 
ological unity of Hobbes's teaching must be 
superficial at best.! 

These interpretations obtain in spite of Hobbes's 


* The preparation of this study was aided by a Fel- 
lowship Research Grant from the Earhart Foundation. 
l would like to thank the Trustees of Earhart Foun- 
dation for their gracious and generous financial as- 
sistance. 

1 These two interpretations are not necessarily clearly 
stated in the Hobbes literature. However, the distinc- 
tion between them is clearly at the root of the issue 
of the autonomy of Hobbes’s theory of obligation 
from his empirical psychology. The two extremes are 
best represented by Leslie Stephens, Hobbes (London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1904), p. 73, on the one hand 
and A. E. Taylor, “The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes,” 
Philosophy, 13 (October, 1938), 406-24, on the other. 
See also M. M. Goldsmith, Hobbes's Science of Poli- 
tics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1966), 
pp. 228, 242; Stuart M. Brown, Jr, "The Taylor 
Thesis: Some Objections,” in Hobbes Studies, ed. 
K. C. Brown (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1965), pp. 57-71; and the literature generated by 
Howard Warrender, The Political Philosophy of 
Hobbes: His Theory of Obligation (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1957). The dichotomy between these two 
interpretations, and the question of the “scientific” 
versus the “moral” nature of the doctrine of man are 


apparently clear statement that the study of man 
as matter in motion (moral philosophy) does not 
"so: adhere" to the study of natural right and 
civic duty (civil philosophy) “that they may be 
seve ed."? The persistence of the opposing in- 
terpretdtions must be attributed to Hobbes's in- 
sistence upon the value and necessity of the new 
scientific method. For although he argues that 
"moral philosophy" and "civil philosophy" may 
be severed and that the first principles of “civil 
philosophy" can be had by commonsensical in- 
trospection, he criticizes classical political phi- 
losophy for its unmethodical, unscientific uncer- 
tainty and índemonstrability? According to 
Hobbes, the basic defect of the ancients was not a 
failure of commonsensical introspection, but 
rather a want of true method. Yet if the tradition 
failed for want of systematic, scientific method, 
and if Hobbes’s political teaching is founded on 
common sense, it is hard to see in what the sub- 
stance of Hobbes’s method consists. It is not sur- 
prising that Hobbes’s triumphal celebration of 
scientific method has engendered controversy over 
the unity of his teaching about man and nature. 
It is my intention to suggest a new light in which 
to reconsider Hobbes’s doctrine of method and 
the role it plays in the whole of his teaching about 
man and nature. I shall argue that Hobbes’s 
teaching is comprehensive and unified because it 
is governed by the doctrine of method. The uni- 
fying role of the doctrine of method can be under- 
stood only as a function of Hobbes’s intention. 
Hobbes believed that the theoretical reflection 
about politics was an essential characteristic of 
human nature. His intention was to reform the 
previously defective understanding of the relation- 
ship between this theoretical reflection and politi- 





usually imposed upon Hobbes exegesis by a preinter- 
pretive (Kantian-positivist) understanding of man and 
nature. Those who would seem to occupy a middle 
position between the two interpretations and between 
the question of “science” versus “morality” presup- 
pose the distinction fashioned by the two extremes. See 
R. S. Peters, Hobbes (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1967), pp. 43-74, 151-55, 159-62, 165-67; J. W. N. 
Watkins, Hobbes's System of Ideas (London: Hutchin- 
son, 1965), pp. 75-81. In contrast to these errors, see 
Leo Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 1-5; 
Natural Right and History (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 169-177. 

2 The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, ed. Sir William Molesworth, 11 vols. (London: 
John Bohn, 1839-45), hereafter EW, I, 73. 

* EW, I, 8, 73; Leviathan, ed. C. B. Macpherson 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1971), Intro., pp. 81-83. 
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«cal practice. In the light of this intention, the 
«doctrine of method will be shown to consist in a 
new rhetoric that links the resolution of the hu- 
man problem to the resolution of the problem of 
nature facilitated by the new science of nature. 
Iltumination of the grounds of this new rhetoric 
will show why the doctrine of method is less than 
transparent. This in turn will show the degree to 
which Hobbes’s reformation of the traditional 
relationship between practice and theory stands 
within that very tradition. 


Theory and Practice 


Hobbes presents his teaching about politics as 
the fourth and last part of a presentation of the 
elements of philosophy, the parts and order of 
which are determined by method which “ought to 
be kept in all sorts of philosophy” and which de- 
termines “that such things as . . . are to be taught 
last cannot be demonstrated, till such as are 
propounded to be first treated of, be fully under- 
stood." Hobbes insists that philosophy properly 
understood is a unified whole whose parts differ 
in name “because of the diversity of the matter 
about which they are conversant.” These parts 
relate to the unified core of philosophy as the 
branches of a tree relate to the trunk, or as the 
seas relate to the whole of the ocean: “For treat- 
ing of figures, it is called geometry, of motion, 
physic, of natural right, morals; put together they 
make up philosophy. Just as the British, the At- 
lantic, and the Indian seas, being diversely chris- 
tened from the diversity of their shores, do not- 
withstanding all together make up the ocean.” 
According to the images of the tree and the ocean, 
the proper understanding of method ensures the 
unity of philosophy. With respect to practical 
affairs, the proper use of method will provide a 
“true and certain rule of our actions by which we 
might know whether that which we undertake be 
just or unjust." 

For Hobbes, method properly understood 
unites the study of human action and the study of 
all the things that are so as to abolish the tradi- 
tional disharmony of theory and practice. It is 
this successful unity that illuminates the scope of 
Hobbes's self-proclaimed reformation of all prior 
teachings.” Hobbes's criticism of the ancients. is 
directed not at an abstraction from the problems 
of political practice, but rather at a failure to re- 


* EW, I, 87-88. 

5 De Cive,. Ep. Ded., EW, II, iii-iv. 

* EW, I, 9. 

TEW, I, ix; VII, 471; Strauss, The Political Philos- 
ophy of Hobbes, pp. 1-2; Goldsmith, Hobbes's Science 
of Politics, pp. 228-229; cf. Quentin Skinner, "The 
Ideological Context of Hobbes’ Political Thought," 
Historical Journal, 9 (1966), 286-317; and Harvey C. 
Mansfield, Jr., “Hobbes and the Science of Indirect 
Government," The American Political Science Review, 
65 (March, 1971), 97. 
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solve the problems of political practice. Hobbes 
does not criticize the ancients for their concern 
for the opinions of the vulgar; rather, he criticizes 
the tradition of political philosophy for merely 
mirroring the opinions of the vulgar. The reason 
for this defect was the “want of clear and exact 
method," which resulted in the persistence of 
“warring factions of philosophers," each with its 
own opinion of the human good and bad. Be- 
cause the ancient philosophers mirrored the mani- 
fold opinions of the vulgar, they were unable to 
persuade the multitude as such to accept their 
manifold philosophic opinions.’ Classical political 
philosophy was defective because of its practical 
inefficacy; for want of method its teachings were 
manifold and problematic, but diverse prob- 
lematic teachings are worse than useless in practi- 
cal affairs. 

Since method unites the whole of philosophy 
so as to harmonize theory and practice, and since 


-the defect of the ancients was want of true 


method, we must conclude that, for Hobbes, the 
practical inefficacy of the ancients was caused by 
their ignorance of the proper relationship be- 


: tween theory and practice, i.e., by their ignorance 


of the true unity of philosophy as such.? 

In framing his criticism of the ancient tradition 
in terms of the problem of theory and practice or 
practical opinion, Hobbes agrees with the tradi- 
tion that philosophy is linked to common opinion 
in an important way. For the ancients, man’s 
practical concerns and speech led to his theoretical 
concerns and speech. The question of the good 
and the bad as it arose from practical concerns 
led to the question of the human good as such, 
and the question of the human good led to the 
question of the nature of human being as such. 
Insofar as the articulation of the human good was 
sought from the understanding of the whatness 
or being of man, it was ultimately dependent upon 


. the understanding of the permanent or eternal 


structure of being in general, the whatness or 
nature of nature.!? 





* De Cive, Ep. Ded., EW, II, i-vii; EW, I, 1-2, 8- 
10; EW, IV, 1. f 

° While the ancient geometers acquitted themselves ' 
weli, the ancient moral philosophers failed to discharge 
their theoretical duties. For “were the nature of hu- 
man actions as distinctly known as the nature of 
quantity in geometrical figures, the strength of avarice 
and ambition, which is sustained by the erroneous 
opinions of the vulgar as touching the nature of right 
and wrong, would, presently faint and languish; and 
mankind should enjoy such an immortal peace. .. .” 
EW, Il, iv. 

10 goxexwrary 06 ray érioTquGv, Kal n&XNNov ápxuci) TÙS 
banperobans, 7j yrupl{ouca rivos evexty tore mpaxréor 
3kacrows' roUro & tori råyaðòyv Exdarovu, dws 6€ TO 
Spistoy & Tfj pise Tác. 

Aristotle Metaphysics 982a19-b10; 


cf. Nic. Eth. 


'1094319—27, 1096a11-1096b9, 1098a21-1098b8, 1141- 
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For the ancients, every prephilosophic opinion 
of the human good depended upon some under- 
standing of those virtues which constitute a com- 
plete or whole human being. That is, the unarticu- 
lated theoretical content of common speech 
pointed to the whatness of human nature as the 
model for the perfection of human nature. Be- 
cause common opinions were political and exclu- 
sive, they pointed to a perfection of the whole of 
human nature, and the perfection of this whole 
was manifested in the perfection of a part. Hence, 
just as the vulgar presumed natural superiority of 
some men, so the classical political philosophers 
took as thematic the problem of the natural su- 
periority of some men over others, or the perfec- 
tion of the whole in the light of the perfection of 
a part. Since the theoretical articulation of the 
structure of being as such was related to the prior, 
irreducible problems of common speech, the ques- 
tion of being was the metaphysical question of 
parts and wholes. The problem inherent in com- 
mon opinion, the problem of how some men 
could be defective, incomplete, or less than men, 
was reflected in the metaphysical problem of in- 
termediate wholes, or how wholes could be wholes 
by virtue of their participation in some larger 
whole. Yet the relationship between the intelli- 
gible parts and wholes of nature remained ccn- 
troversial in classical metaphysics. Since the com- 
pletion of practical speech depended upon the 
completeness of theoretical speech, the problem- 
atic nature of theoretical speech coupled with the 
serious urgency of practical concerns produced 
what Hobbes judged to be a disastrous dishar- 
mony between theory and practice. For Hobbes, 
the traditional ascent from practice to theory 
simply exacerbated the original practical prob- 
lems. 

When we consider the images of the tree and 
the seas and the criticism of the disharmony of 
classical philosophy, we see that Hobbes attacked 
neither the scope of classical thought nor its con- 
ception of the origin of theoretical speech in prac- 
tice or common sense. Hobbes’s teaching about 
method represents not a revision of a discrete 
teaching about man, but rather a revision of the 
comprehensive teaching about man and nature. 





a9-20; Plato Republic 504b1-541bS. For the ancients 
the distinction between theory and practice, speech 
and deed, depended upon the thematic connection te- 
tween them. See Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being 
in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, 1963), p. 167. 

"See Plato Republic 514a-520d; Meno 70ai-, 
7ib-ci, 72a6-di, 86e1-87d8. Apology 37e2—-38a10; 
Aristotle Metaphysics 1023b13—1024a10; Nic. 
1097a15-1098b7, 1102a5-1102a28, 1141a9~1141b14, 
1177a13-1179a33; Politics 1252b28-1253a1, 1253a7- 
19, 1261a17-25, 1274b39-1275a5, 1276b16-1277b33, 
1324a23-33. 
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We shall see that it was the aim of Hobbes’s 
methodological revolution to preserve the tradi- 
tional ascent from practice to theory, but to do 
so.in a way that eliminated the problematic conse- 
quences of this ascent. Insofar as method unites 
the parts of philosophy, the teaching about 
method illuminates the whole of which man is a 
part, and in so doing, method provides the way 
to a demonstrable political science, a true and 
certain rule of human action. Hobbes was correct 
to recognize the connection between traditional 
moral doctrines, traditional metaphysics, and 
common opinion, and he was doubly correct to 
find the locus of the political problem in the 
problem of natural superiority. Hobbes agreed 
with the ancients in two important respects. First, 
the question of the nature of nature springs from 
the prior question of the human good. Second, 
the question of the human good is rooted (first 
and foremost) in vulgar or common opinion. It 
should come as no surprise, therefore, that 
Hobbes’s teaching begins with and is grounded 
upon a careful and comprehensive account of the 
sources and nature of human speech. 


Human Nature and the Ascent 
From Practice to Theory 


In the Leviathan, Hobbes presents his analysis 
of human speech as a part of an analysis of man’s 
cognitive powers in general, and he discusses 
these powers so as to distinguish between man 
and the brutes. The most general classification of 
cognitive powers is formed by the distinction be- 
tween single imaginations and “trains” of imagi- 
nations. Single imaginations are twofold. One 
kind, which Hobbes calls simple imaginations, 
represents a whole object given in sense. Hobbes 
calls this mode of cognition the “sense and 
memory of things,” and he says that it is shared 
by man and the brutes. The other kind of single 
imaginations is compound imaginations, or the 
result of conceiving, which produces fictions of 
the mind such as centaurs. Unlike simple imagi- 
nations, the conceiving of compounded imagina- 
tions is “understanding” and, as such, is unique 
to man. For “that understanding which is peculiar 
to man, is the understanding not only his will; but 
his conceptions and thoughts, by the sequel and 
contexture of the names of things into Affirma- 
tions, Negations, and other forms of speech.” The 
facility for compounding imaginations, under- 
standing or the conceiving of “fictions of the 
mind,” is the product of speech and is peculiar to 
man and denied to the brutes.” 

Trains of imaginations are twofold. One kind 
is unregulated, where there is no ‘passionate 


4 Leviathan, chap. 2, pp. 89, 93-94; chap. 3, pp. 94— 
99; cf. EW, I, 399. 
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«ought to govern and direct those that follow to 
self, as the end and scope of some desire or 
Kher passion.” Conversely, regulated trains of 
aaginations or thoughts are governed by some 
sirecting desire or design. As a general classifica- 
on, trains of imaginations are common to both 
1an and the brutes. That is, mental discourse, in 
1e most general sense, is shared by man and the 
rutes. But regulated trains of thoughts or imagi- 
ations are also twofold. One kind is “when of an 
«fect imagined, we seek the causes, or means that 
-roduce it: and this is common to Man and 
Weast." The other kind is “when imagining any 
Sing whatsoever, we seek all the possible effects 
"hat can by it be produced; that is to say, we 
«nagine what we can do with it, when we have 
«.." This distinction between regulated thought 
rom effect to a possible cause and regulated 
hought from a cause to a possible effect is de- 
xribed by Hobbes as the distinction between 
nere prudence and science. The possibility of 
science is grounded on the possibility of speech 
ind reason, which are “attained by industry in the 
ipt imposing of names." Hobbes argues, then, 
‘hat while prudence is common to man and beast, 
science is unique to man." In the Leviathan, the 
distinctly human capacities of speech and reason, 
«which produce conceptions or fictions of the 
mind and science, constitute an essential differ- 
sence between man and the brutes. 
In his earlier writings, Hobbes is very careful to 
point out that man differs essentially from the 
"brutes because of speech and reason and that 
'speech and reason are always manifested as the 
problematic articulation of the good and the bad. 
In the De Homine Hobbes argues that the speech- 
like communication of the animals is not, in fact, 
speech because “animals do not know that words 
are constituted by the will of man for the purpose 
of signification," and because any possible sig- 
nification that does occur when the animals call 
is "forced out," not by will, but “out of the 
necessity of nature."!* Man is different from the 
brutes because of reason and speech, and this dif- 
ference reflects the difference between instinct and 
will. 
Speech and reason facilitate the willful articula- 
tion of need and desire, and the nature of human 
reason and speech is primordially practical. In 


3 Leviathan, chap. 3, p. 95; EW, IV, 14-15. 

4 Ibid., chap. 3, p. 96. 

"Ibid, chap. 3, pp. 97-99; chap. 5, ‘pp. 110-118; 
EW, IV, 28-29; cf. De Homine, X. 1, Thomae Hobbes, 
Malmesburiensis, Opera Philosophica Quae Latine 
Scripsit Omnia, ed. Sir William Molesworth, 5 vols. 
(London: John Bohn, 1839-1845), hereafter LW, H, 

; 89. 

™ De Homine, X, 1, LW, II, 88-89. I have used the 
translation in Man and Citizen, ed. Bernard Gert 
(New York: Anchor Books, 1972), pp. 37-38. 
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the De Homine and in the early presentation of 
his political science in the De Cive, Hobbes is 
very explicit about the meaning of the difference 
between man and the brutes. There Hobbes 
argues that the natural capacity of human speech 
results in the human opining about the good and 
the bad. It is for this reason that human society 
is fundamentally different from the society of bees 
or ants or any other brute (mute) creature. “In 
those creatures living only by sense and appetite, 
their consent of minds is so durable, as there is no 
need of anything more to secure it, and by conse- 
quence to preserve peace among them, than 
barely their natural inclination." The brutes, de- 
void of speech and reason, can see no defect “in 
the administration of their commonweals," nor 
can they "distinguish between injury and harm." 
The distinction between animal instinct and ra- 
tional human will consists in the human opining 
about the good and the bad. To be human is to be 
rational, and to be rational is to be the speaker of 
opinion. This opinion is political and problem- 
atic, however, because in seeking the good it 
produces disagreements, conflict, and harm. When 
we consider the De Homine, the De Cive, and the 
Leviathan, we see that, for Hobbes, reflection 
about the nature of human speech reveals the in- 
corrigible priority of practical speech or opinion. 
But opinion is inherently controversial. The dif- 
ference between man and the brutes is that man is 
the rational and political animal. 

Hobbes's analysis of man as the speaking, ra- 
tional, political animal suggests an essential dif- 
ference between man and the brutes. It also sug- 
Bests that a necessary characteristic of this essen- 
tial humanity is a moral-political problematic that 
is in need of solution or resolution by the natural 
gift of articulate reason. It suggests the need, 
therefore, for a resolution of the metaphysical 
question of the whatness of human being as the 
ground for the articulation of human excellence 
or perfection. Hobbes's analysis of man's essential 
nature suggests the metaphysical ascent from 
practice to theory. However, that work which 
combines the description of man as the rational, 
political animal with a thematic account of the 
scope of man's cognitive powers subverts the 
possibility of the metaphysical ascent from prac- 
tice to theory. In the Leviathan, the rational power 
of understanding or conceiving is limited to the 
production of fictions of the mind, and that 
reason which illuminates the nature of things is 
identified with a narrow understanding of science 
as the demonstrable knowledge of cause and 
effect. 

" De Cive, V, EW, II, 66-67. 

5 De Homine, X, 3, LW, II, 90-92, Gert, Man and 


Citizen, pp. 39-41; Leviathan, chap. 3, p. 98; chap. 4. 
pp. 100-102} chap. 5, p. 115-18; chap. 6. 
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In the thematic discussion of speech and reeson 
in the Leviathan, Hobbes argues that speech 
makes possible the “registration of the conse- 
quences of our thoughts,” the signification of 
conceptions one to another, and the signification 
of desires and fears. He refines this to a fourfold 
list of commodities: registration of what we find 
to be the cause of things present or past, and what 
things present will produce an effect, showing 
others what knowledge we have attained, making 
known our wills for mutual help, and, finally, the 
pleasing or delighting of ourselves. The virtue of 
speech is truth, and the means to this virtue is 
right definition, *so that in right definition of 
names lies the first use of speech; which is the 
acquisition of science."!? As he continues, how- 
ever, the first use of reason becomes the only use 
of reason and hence the sole perfection of reason. 
So reason is defined as the adding and sub- 
tracting (of words or numbers) that is the “con- 
ceiving of the consequences of the names of all 
the parts, to the name of the whole; or from the 
names of the whole and one part to the name of 
the other part.’ This reason is perfected by the 
“apt imposing of names" by "getting a good and 
orderly method in proceeding from the elements, 
which are names, to assertions made by con- 
nexion of one of them to another. . . . " The aim 
of this proceeding is to “come to a knowledge of 
all the consequences of names appertaining to the 
subject in hand; and that it is men call science.” 
The scope of the knowledge produced by science 
is, however, strictly limited to the knowledge of 
cause and effect. For Hobbes then argues that 


whereas sense and memory are but knowledge of fact 
[and common to man and beast], which is a thing past 
and irrevocable, science is the knowledge of conse- 
quences, and dependence of one fact upon another: by 
which what we can presently do, we know how to do 
something else when we will, or the like, another time: 
Because when we see how any thing comes about, upon 
what causes, and by what manner; when the like 
causes come into our power we see how to produce the 
like effect.2 


In the Leviathan, the scope of human reason is 
identified with science understood as the knowl- 
edge of cause and effect. That mode of reason 
which would illuminate the potentially meta- 
physical question of the whatness of things is said 
to produce fictions of the mind or, as nonfictional, 
is dismissed as "nothing else but sense end 
memory," and, as such, is no part of the uniquely 
human capacity of reason.” The Leviathan admits 
the practical origins of human reason and then 


? Leviathan, chap. 4, pp. 101-102, 104—106. 
?? Fbid., chap. 5, p. 110. 

3t Ibid., chap. 5, p. 115. 

2 Ibid, 

*! J5id., chap. 7, p. 131; chap. 9, pp. 147-148. 
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denies to reason the self-reflective capacity t+ 
resolve or account for the problems that ar 
equiprimordial with the practical origins of ream 
son. In the Leviathan, the ends and perfection c 
reason are based upon abstraction from th 
origins of speech and reason. Hence the questio: 
of the whatness of things, which, by means of th: 
metaphysical ascent from practice to theory 
would account for the problems illuminated b: 
practical speech, is assimilated to the question o 
the “how” or material causes of things revealed b» 
the knowledge of cause and effect. 

Although the Leviathan suggests a teaching 
about the essential nature or being of man, it sub. 
verts the speech necessary for the complete articu- 
lation of human nature or being. The account o: 
reason and speech in the Leviathan supports the 
interpretation that construes Hobbes’s doctrine oiii 
method as identical with his mechanistic, ma- 
terialistic science of nature, which admits as the 
only intelligible question the “how” of cause andi 
effect. In the Leviathan, method is presented as the 
beginning of discourse with proper definition or 
the apt imposition of names for the purpose of 
seeking knowledge of cause and effect. It is on the 
basis of this understanding of method that, in the 
Leviathan, Hobbes presents a debunking attack on. 
the "absurdity" of scholastic or traditional meta- 
physics.” 

But there is something curiously weak about 
Hobbes’s attack on traditional metaphysics. If 
method is the beginning of discourse with agreed- 
upon definitions, then surely the practitioners of 
traditional metaphysics were proper users of 
method. In fact, it is obvious that Hobbes’s criti- 
cism is directed not at the failure to begin with 
definitions, but rather at the failure to begin with 
certain specific definitions, those of body and 
accident.” But the discussion of speech and reason 
in the Leviathan provides no thematic account 
of proper and defective definitions, or, specifically, 
of the proper and defective notions of body and 
accident. The Leviathan provides no account of 
why the perfection of reason must be identified 
with the perfection of science as the knowledge of 
cause and effect. The account of speech, reason, 
and method in the Leviathan is too weak to ground 
an attack upon traditional metaphysics and, there- 
fore, shows a disproportion between the teaching 
of the Leviathan and its rhetorical or polemical 
content.” Moreover, with respect to the founda- 


^ Ibid., chap. 1, pp. 86-87; chap. 4, pp. 107-108; 
chap. 5, pp. 112-115; chap. 8, pp. 146-147. 

"Ibid. chap. 5, pp. 114-15; see EW, I, 55-62. 

? [n chapter 34 of the Leviathan, Hobbes provides 
no thematic discussion of body and thus no defense or 
discussion of why “substance” is identical to “body” E 
or why the universe is simply “the Aggregate of all 
Bodies." Hobbes appeals to the "general Ácceptation" 


1975 


«ions of a methodological political science, there 
«is no account of the relationship between the 
definitions of proper method and the maxims of 

mintrospective common sense. It would seem, how- 
aver, that the explication of this relationship is 

«crucial to the very possibility of a new demonstra- 
ble political science. In sum, the Leviathan pro- 
vides little or no information about the method 
which accounts for the superiority of Hobbes’s 
science of politics over all prior teachings. The 
Leviathan, however, does not present the only 
Hobbesian account of reason, speech, and 
method. Whereas the Leviathan appears to debunk 
the rational and metaphysical question of the 
whatness of things, the account of method in the 
De Corpore depends upon the distinction between 
the questions of the “how” and the “what” and 
maintains the integrity of both. There is a rhetori- 
cal veil over the positive teaching of the Leviathan, 
and this veil is not immediately apparent. 


The Doctrine of Method 


Hobbes begins the De Corpore with a discus- 
sion of the nature of philosophy, reason, and 
method. Philosophy “is such knowledge of effects 
or appearances, as we acquire by true ratiocina- 
tion from the knowledge we have first of their 
causes or generation: And again, of such causes 
or generations as may be from knowing first their 
effects.” Hobbes follows this definition with a 
remark about the distinction between sense and 
memory, on the one hand, and philosophy on the 
other. Sense and memory are not to be thought of 
as philosophy because they are not “gotten by 
ratiocination,” that is, they are not the product of 
regulated thoughts and words or speech. In an 
echo of the Leviathan, Hobbes debunks the cog- 
nitive status of prudence, which, being but mem- 
ory, “is not to be esteemed philosophy.” In the 
De Corpore, however, Hobbes uses the term 
“philosophy” rather than “‘science” for the ratioci- 

. native knowledge of cause and effect. “Science” 
_ (scientia) is used for the more general notion of 
knowledge as such. Also, whereas sense and 
memory are described as cognitiones simply, 
philosophia is described as cognitiones governed by 





of the word body in order to refute the fabulous re- 
ligious dogma of incorporeal substance; there is no 
Serious consideration of the problems of Aristotle's 
Metaphysics. In chapter 46 Hobbes clearly states his 
rhetorical intention. He attacks the "school Divinity," 
which transforms Aristotle’s Metaphysics into “Books 
of supernatural philosophy,” in order to prevent men 
from using its “vain philosophy” as the ground for 
appeal from government and obedience. It is rarely 
noted that in this chapter Hobbes suggests a difference 
between Aristotle, who feared the fate of Socrates, 
. and the fabulous "Aristotelity" of the schools. Levi- 
athan, chap. 34, pp. 428-429; chap. 46, pp. 688-689, 
691-692, See pp. 1348-1349 and nn. 56-60, infra. 
7 EW, I, 3; cf. EW, I, 387. 
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ratiocinatio. In order to understand the differ- 
ence between “philosophy” and prudence or mere 
sense and memory, it is necessary to understand 
the nature of human reason or ratiocination. 

The discussion of ratiocination in the De 
Corpore reveals not simply a twofold cognitive 
distinction between prudence and philosophy, but 
a threefold cognitive distinction between prudence, 
ratiocinative knowledge, and philosophy as a part 
or kind of ratiocinative knowledge. The analysis 
of ratiocination in the De Corpore explicates the 
uniquely human capacity of conceiving or under- 
standing and shows it to be linked to the phe- 
nomenon of human will. But unlike the Leviathan, 
the De Corpore does not limit the scope of reason 
or intelligibility to fictive imagination and the 
know:edge of cause and effect. The distinction te- 
tween "scientia" and the specific term “philoso- 
phy" is introduced to expand the range of rational 
cognitive activity beyond the narrow limits of the 
Leviathan.” 

Hobbes describes ratiocination as the con- 
ceptual computation or the collecting of the sum 
of many things added together or subtracted. 
Things so added or subtracted are things con- 
sidered, computed, reasoned, or reckoned. Hobbes 
gives a revealing example of such ratiocination 


when he describes a man who sees something 


from afar and has the idea of “body.” Coming 
closer, the new idea of “animated” is added to 
“body,” and then, in similar fashion, the idea 
“rational” is added to those of “body” and 
“animated.” Finally, the man looking “fully and 
distinctly" upon the object, he “conceives all that 
he has seen as one thing." “ Denique quando totam 
rem ut unam plene jam et distincte visam con- 
cipit. . . . 8° The last idea is compounded of the 
former ideas, “which are put together in the mind 
in the same order in which these three single 
names, body, animated, rational, are in speech 
compounded into this one name, body-animated- 
rational, or man." The function of ratiocination 
is the articulation of the properties of things, 
which are the 


* EW, I, 2-3. In describing the end of knowledge, 
Hobbes remarks, “Scientia propter potentiam; Theo- 
rema ‘quod apud Geometras proprietatis investigatio est) 
propter problemata, id est propter artem construendi; 
omnis denique speculatio, actionis vel operis alicujus 
gratia instituta est." LW, I, 6. Given the prior composi- 
tion and publication of the Leviathan, this usage, con- 
sistent throughout the De Corpore, cannot be attri- 
buted to an "earlier stage" of Hobbes's scientific de- 
velopment. 

? Both terms are used in the Leviathan. They are 
not differentiated, however, by an analysis of ratioci- 
nation that articulates the possibility of knowing the 


whatness of things, which is not simply the knowing- -© 


of cause and effect or mere "prudence," See Levi. 
athan, chap. 9, p. 149; chap. 46, p. 682. ES 
LW, I, 3-4. I 
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facilities or powers of bodies, which make us distin- 
guish them from one another; that is to say, conceive 
one body to be equal or unequal, like or unlike, a3 in 
the example above, when coming near enough to any 
body, we perceive the motion and going of the same, 
we distinguish it thereby from a tree, a column, and 
other fixed bodies; and so that motion or going is the 
property thereof, as being proper to living creatures, 
and a faculty by which they make us distinguish them 
from the bodies.?! 


From these remarks about ratiocination it is 
clear that the most general function of human 
reason is to provide answers to the question of 
what a thing is rather than to the question of its 
material causes or how a thing is. Sense and mem- 
ory simply are not ratiocination or rational and 
they are, therefore, not to be confused with *'phi- 
losophy" which is. But there can be ratiocination 
from sense and memory which is not “philosophy” 
or the knowledge of cause and effect, and which 
is the articulation of the whatness or being of par- 
ticulars. All philosophy" is reason, but not all 
reason is "philosophy." As such, then, reason is 
the whole of intelligibility of which “‘philosophy,” 
or knowledge of cause and effect, is a part. Indeed, 
in the sequel Hobbes argues for the logical prior- 
ity of tbe question of "what" over the question 
of "how." 

Hobbes is concerned to delimit the scope of 
* philosophy" or knowledge of cause and effect. 
The matter of which it treats is “every body of 
which we can conceive any generation, and which 
may, by consideration thereof, compare with 
other bodies or which is capable of composition 
and resolution; that is to say, every body of whose 
generation or properties we can have any knowl- 
edge."*? This limit may be deduced from the defi- 
nition of "philosophy" whose “profession it is to 
search out the properties of bodies from their 
generation, or their generation from their proper- 
ties, and therefore, where there is no generation 
or property, there is no philosophy." This limit 
excludes theology, because of God "'there is noth- 
ing neither to divide nor compound, nor any 
generation to be conceived"; it also excludes natu- 
ral and political history, which are not the prod- 
ucts of ratiocination. The important point to note 
here is that the rejection of God as a subject of 
“philosophy” depends upon the knowledge, gen- 
eral and negative as it may be, of the whatness of 
God, His eternity, ungeneratedness, and incom- 
prehensibility. As such, the articulation of God’s 
nature represents the limit of our powers of phi- 
losophizing. But, as the limiting condition of 
“philosophy”, the general, negative knowledge of 
God is included in the intelligible scope of ratio- 


*: EW, I, 3-6; LW, I, 5; cf. EW, IV, 24-27. 
* EW, I, 10. E 
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cination.? History is excluded from the scope of» 
“philosophy” because its subject matter does not 
consist of ratiocinated whatnesses but is simply the 
product of experience or sense and memory. The 
exclusion of history is determined, therefore, by 
the intelligible distinction between rationally ar- 
ticulated whatnesses and the unarticulated brute 
facts of nature. The scope of “philosophy” is de- 
termined by ratiocination, which is itself not 
identical with “philosophy” or the knowledge of 
cause and effect, and the question of “what” is, 
therefore, logically prior to the causal question of 
“how.” The question of the properties of things 
is not identical to or reducible to the question of 
material causes or generation. 

The autonomy and priority of the "what" ques- 
tion over the “philosophic” or "how" question 
suggests the possibility of the metaphysical ascent 
from practice to theory. It suggests that the prob- 
lems generated by the theoretical content of prac- 
tical speech may be resolved by a theoretical ac- 
count of the whatness or being of man and nature. 
Hobbes's remarks about the ends of knowledge 
are, therefore, of especial importance. 

Hobbes speaks first of the end or scope of 
“philosophy,” which “is that we may use to our 
benefit of effects formerly seen; or that, by appli- 
cation of bodies to one another, we may produce 
the like effects of those we conceive in our mind, 
as far forth as matter, strength, and industry will 
permit, for the commodity of human life.'** He 
then remarks that “the end of knowledge (scientia) 
is power," and that the scope of all speculation is 
“the performing of some action, or thing to be 
done." He argues that the utility of "philosophy," 
especially of natural philosophy and geometry, is 
best understood by “reckoning up the chief com- 
modities of which mankind is capable." Thus the 
"end" and "utility" of philosophy" are the same, 
that is, the "commodity of human life"; for “the 
inward glory and triumph of mind that a man 
may have for the mastering of some difficult and 
doubtful matter, or for the discovery of some 
hidden truth, is not worth so much pains as the ' 
study of philosophy requires. ...’ Insofar as 
the end of "philosophy" is some human good, 
that good is identified with the useful. Hobbes 
speaks of the end of knowledge or speculation, 


33 The articulation of whatness and hence the objects 
of ratiocination can include, for Hobbes, negative 
properties. See EW, I, 27. Unless the existence of God 
is simply denied, the implication is that God is cor- 
poreal and finite. Hobbes repeats Bacon's Promethean 
heresy. EW, I, 98—101, 117-19, 411-12; cf. Bacon, De 
Sapientia, Veterum, Xl; Essays, XVI, XVII; "The 
Advancement of Learning," Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, 
and Heath, 14 vols. (London: 1857-1874), II, 295- 
319. See pp. 1343-1344, infra. 

* EW, I, 7. 

% Ibid. 
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hat is, of the rational whole of which “philoso- 
hy" is a part, in terms of the Baconian equation 
of knowledge and power or human "commodity." 
This end is inherent in the very structure of human 
«ceason, which, to be reason, must be regulated by 
some desire or need. This end of utility encom- 
asses reason and "philosophy," as whole and 
gyoart, and, therefore, the questions of “what” and 
“how.” The articulation of whatness, or beings or 
properties, is bounded and determined, then, by 
the structure and end of human reason, which is 
human utility or the good for man? 

The end and scope of man's reason are co-de- 
termined by the articulation of the whatness of 
things and the conquest of man over nature. Thus, 
when men answer the question of the whatness of 
any thing in nature, the whatness articulated is the 
product of the ability of the thing to be sensed and 
then compounded by reason and the possibilities 
that make up its utile characteristics as the object 
of “philosophic” knowledge. For Hobbes, to be 
intelligible is to be the object of conceptual com- 
pounding and subtracting and to be the object of 
human use. Therefore, the intelligible entities 
illuminated by the answers to the questions of 
“what” and “how” must be characterized in some 
way by purposiveness or teleology. In the light of 
the scope and end of reason, which combine the 
questions of what and how, intelligible natural 
entities can be fully intelligible only in relation to 
the human good, which is articulated in terms of 
perfection and defect, or, to speak generally, 
wholes and parts. 

We recall that, for Hobbes, theoretical speech 
springs from the prior question of the human 
good. Since all men are opiners about human 
excellence and hence about the whatness of man, 
the seeds of reason and knowledge as such are the 
prereflective moral opinions that constitute the 
problem of the public good.?" Since the end of all 
knowledge is the human good, both the beginning 
and the end of reason and knowledge must be 
rooted in practical speech. 

' We recognize here the elements of the tradi- 
tional ascent from practice to theory, but we see 
also the elements of Hobbes's reinterpretation of 
that ascent. The theoretical question of the what- 
ness of things arises from practical discourse, but 
the being of nature is illuminated and constituted 
by the perfection of man's ability to complete 
himself through the conquest of nature by science. 


“For the Thoughts, are to the Desires, as Scouts, 
and Spies, to range abroad, and find the way to the 
things Desired: All Stediness of the minds motion, and 
all quickness of the same, proceeding from thence," 
Leviathan, chap. 8, p. 139. 

"De Cive, V, EW, H, 66-67; De Homine X, 3, 
LW, IL 90-92. Man is, therefore, the speaking, ra- 
tional, political animal. Cf. Aristotle Politics 1252b28- 
1253220. 
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Science does not subvert the intelligibility of the 
question of the whatness of things; indeed the new 
science presupposes this question and its relation 
to practical discourse. Instead of debunking the 
very notion of final cause, Hobbes argues that “a 
final cause has no place but in such things as have 
sense and will; and this also I shall prove hereafter 
to be an efficient cause. 5 Man's study of the parts 
or the whole of nature is not the contemplation of 
the model of being, but is, rather, the study of 
how these parts become intelligible parts of an 
intelligible whole by means of human scientific 
power. Instead of natural teleology as the stan- 
dard for morality, moral teleology is the standard 
of the intelligibility of nature or the whole of man 
and nature. 

For the ancients, the teleology of nature was 
connected to the human good, or the teleology of 
man, because the proper understanding of the 
relationship between the parts and wholes of the 
intelligible beings of nature, or beings as such, 
provided an answer to the practical and prior 
question of the whatness of man and hence of the 
perfection of man. This ascent is metaphysical 
because the beings so illuminated are the eternal 
beings that provide stable guidance for the 
ephemeral, changeable speakers who seek out the 
whatness of man and nature. Thus both with re- 
spect to the practical content of prior common 
speech, and the way of metaphysical ascent itself, 
the metaphysical question is the question of whole 
and part; For the ancients, the strict resolution of 
the problems of practical discourse depended 
upon the resolution of the theoretical problem of 
natural, intelligible parts and wholes. Classical 
teleology was natural because the unstable moral 
context of speech was to be stabilized by the 
eternal teaching of theoretical speech. To the ex. 


‘tent that natural teleology was problematic, then- 


the understanding of the human good was prob- 
lematic. In respect of the different requisites of 
practical and philosophic life, and in respect of 
the dependence of practical, political doctrine 
upon a problematic metaphysics of nature, the 
traditional ascent from practice to theory resulted 
in the disharmony of practice and theory. 

As we have seen, Hobbes’s intention was to 
preserve the traditional ascent from practice to 
theory, but to do so in a way that eliminated the 
disharmony of practice and theory. His intention 
was to replace the problematic metaphysics of 
nature with a putatively unproblematic conquest 
of man over nature, and the vehicle for this re- 
placement was the doctrine of method. Within the 


33 EW, I, 131-132. So “ ... the knowledge of the 
essence of anything is the cause of the knowledge of 
the thing itself; for, if I first know that a thing is 
ratioral, Y know from thence, that the same is man; 
but this is no other than an efficient cause." 
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framework of the ascent from practice to theory, 
the practical, yet moral-theoretical question of 
the whatness of man was to be answered and re- 
solved by the metaphysics of man as the con- 
queror of nature, which identifies man as the lacus 
of the intelligibility of nature. 

It is the conquest of nature by human science 
that permits the metaphysical ascent from prac- 
tice to theory. For classical metaphysics, the what- 
nesses or wholes of nature were morally and theo- 
retically intelligible by virtue of their eternal and 
unchanging natures: hence their status as eternal 
standards of guidance for the ephemeral and 
changeable circumstances of practical life. These 
beings were universals because of their eternity in 
contrast to the noneternal particulars of which 
they were models. In this sense philosophy was 
coextensive with political philosophy, and the 
question of natural right was the philosophic 
question.?® For Hobbes, the eternal whatness or 
being of nature resolves the problems of practical 
discourse because being is intelligible in the light 
of the fulfillment or completion of human needs 
and desires. The metaphysical relation of eternal 
universal to noneternal particular exists because 
of the possible corruptibility of any particular, 
and yet the eternity of intelligible whatness or be- 
ing depends upon the eternal possibility of at least 
one particular; the eternity of the intelligible 
whatness of nature consists in and depends upon 
the eternity of the human species. The new rela- 
tionship of practice and theory produces an 
audacious scientific humanism: the world is an 
intelligible, eternal whole because man is the 
creature who can create his own eternity. It is no 
wonder, then, that Hobbes criticizes Socrates for 
trying to bring philosophy down from the 
heavens.*? 


*? So for the ancients although man was not the 


highest thing, the contemplation of the highest things 
was always mediated by the problems of the human 
things. See Aristotle Nic. Eth. 1141a21-1141b14; n. 
10, supra. 

* De Cive, Preface, EW, I, x. Hobbes argues that 
the most "profitable part of natural science" is the 
Science of man's body. The new science of nature aims 
to fulfill the desire for eternal life denied man by:a 
jealous God. For Hobbes, as for Bacon and Descartes, 
medicine is the real queen of the sciences. EW, I, viii; 
cf. Descartes, Discours de la Méthode, Sixième Partie, 
in Oeuvres et Lettres, ed, A. Bridoux (Paris, 1952), 
pp. 168-169; Bacon, De Augmentis IV: 3; Novum Or- 
ganum ll: 1. The fact that knowledge of the infinite 
is a function of human imagination and is limited by 
human imagination would be affected, of course, by 
the possible eternity of human imagination. Hobtes 
never argues that man is necessarily a finite or ephem- 
eral being, but rather argues that knowledge of what 
is infinite can never be attained by a finite inquirer. 
The question of the infinite is not the question of the 
beginning or eternity of the world, but of the ability 
of man to conquer natural decay or the Baconian 
equation of knowledge and power. See EW, I, 7, 93- 
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In the light of the intended unproblematic 
ascent from practice to theory, the task of the doc- 
trine of method is twofold. First, it must facilitate 
the articulation of nature so that nature will be 
intelligible solely in the light of human conquest. 
Method must harmonize the fact that, because of™ 
the natural structure of human speech and reason, 
nature conquered and articulated by man is theo- 
retically and morally intelligible, with the re- 
quirement that nature conquered and articulated 
must not by itself be a model for human being or 
perfection. Since Hobbes teaches that the origin, 
structure, and end of speech and reason are prac- 
tical, and that practical speech generates the 
practical-theoretical problem of parts and wholes, 
the doctrine of method must facilitate the illumi- 
nation of nature in such a way that abstracts from 
the problem of parts and wholes. Nature con- 
quered must be theoretically and morally intel- 
ligible, but it must be so in a way that tempts no 
attempt to secure from that intelligibility a solu- 
tion to the problem of parts and wholes. 

The second task of the doctrine of method is 
prescribed by the first. Since nature conquered 
must be stripped of its character as a model for 
human being, the unproblematic ascent from prac- 
tice to theory depends upon the reformation of 
the sources of moral and theoretical discourse. 
The second task of the doctrine of method is, 
then, the reformation of common speech. How- 
ever, because of the natural structure of speech 
and reason, this reformation can be accomplished 
only by means of a new methodological rhetoric. 

Hobbes begins his thematic discussion of 
method with the crucial distinction between two 
kinds of knowledge, knowledge that something is 
and knowledge of how something is. He says that 


in knowledge by sense, the whole object is more known, 
than any part thereof; as when we see a man, the con- 
ception or whole idea of that man is first or more 
known, than the particular ideas of his being figurate, 
animate, and rational; that is, we first see the whole 
man, and take notice of his being, before we observe 
him in those other particulars. And therefore, in any 
knowledge of the ör, or that anything is, the beginning 
of our search is from the whole idea; and contrarily, 
in our knowledge of the àióri, or the causes of anything, 
that is, in the sciences, we have more knowledge of the 
causes of the parts than of the whole. For the causes 
of the whole [in knowledge rov àiór.] is compounded 
of the causes of the parts; but it is necessary that we 





101, 411-412; cf. Bacon, De Sapientia Veterum, XI. 
Hobbes's science of nature does not result in a radi- 
cal materialism. "First philosophy" does not exhaust 
the intelligible illumination of nature and does not re- 
sult in a materia prima as the separable and ontologi- 
cally real ground beneath a putative phenomenal 
reality. EW, I, 118. Hobbes unabashedly speaks of the 
accidents of "Politique Bodies"; surely such bodies are 
not merely corporeal entities. See n. 45, infra. 
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«now the things that are to be compounded before we 
now the whole compound. 


Hobbes's terminological distinctions are a prox- 
nal guide to the interpretation of this important 
assage. Earlier in the De Corpore, sense and 
aemory were described as unmodified cognitiones 
1 contrast to “philosophy.” The difference be- 
‘ween the knowledge had by the brutes and that 
ad by man was said to consist in ratiocination, 
vhich is conceptual computation and compound- 
ng. In the De Corpore, ratiocination as concep- 
ion was not characterized as mere fictive imagina- 
ion, and, more importantly, ratiocination proved 
o be first and foremost the knowledge of the 

whatness of things. As Hobbes introduced the 
erm “scientia” to the dyad of.prudence and 
“philosophy,” so he introduced the ratiocinative 
WKnowledge of the whatness of things to the dyad 
of sense and memory and knowledge of cause and 
«effect. In the present context, the cognitione 
«autem sensuum, which informs knowledge roi dri, 
«is characterized as conceiving: “ut cum videmus 
hominem, prius notus, seu notior est conceptus, 
sive idea illa tota hominis, quam particulares ideae 
figurati, animati, rationalis. . . . "9 The use of 
conceptus in the explanation of knowledge rov ört, 
in conjunction with the obvious choice of exam- 
ple, points to the prior discussion of ratiocination. 
In the light of this prior discussion, with its dis- 
tinction and connection between sense and mem- 
ory simply and the conceiving of the whatness of 
things, the discussion of knowledge rob öre must 
be seen not as the explication of brute facticity, 
but as the explication of the articulation of the 
whatness of things. 

In speaking of our knowledge that a thing is, 
Hobbes uses a term, ró öre, that points to the 
traditional account of substance. Thus he also 
points to the traditional distinctions between first 
and second substance and between réde ri (this- 
ness) and ri er. (whatness), and so to the way 
these concepts were related in the rich and com- 
plex problematic of substance. At the same time, 

' however, Hobbes provides no comprehensive ac- 
count or critique of the traditional problematic of 
substance. We must note the presence of a re- 
markably subtle and circumspect rhetoric. Hobbes 
speaks of knowledge rov drt, of the mere fact that 
things are, and yet directs us to his understanding 
of the question of the whatness of things. He indi- 
cates the way this understanding stands within the 
metaphysical tradition, and yet he abstracts from 
the problems generated by the tradition. 

In the light of the logical priority of the ques- 
tion of the whatness of things, the knowledge of 


K 


“EW, I, 66-67. Hobbes’s emphasis. 
* See pp. 1341-1343, supra. 
"LW, I, 59. 
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causes (ró 61671) is itself a mode of the knowledge 
of the whatness of things, though distinguished 
from the knowledge of the whatness of things 
simply. The distinction drawn here is not merely 
between the “what” and the “how,” but is itself a 
division of the “what.” This is clearly evidenced 
by the fact that the descriptions of both kinds of 
knowledge speak of wholes and parts, or the 
categories which govern conceiving or the articu- 
lation of the whatness of things. The crucial point, 
then, is the precise nature of these wholes and 
parts. 

From the perspective of the “that/what” sim- 
ply, or common sense, every particular is a whole, 
e.g., a man. Thus with respect to our knowledge 
of “that/what” that is the rational extension of 
common sense, we are more concerned with, or 
“know more,” things as they appear to us in com- 
mon sense. When we reason about things or the 
parts of things, we reason about them as things 
toward which we comport ourselves in the every- 
day world. Thus when we speak of man in practi- 
cal, moral discourse we speak of man as we en- 
counter him in practical life and not as matter in 
motion. In the latter case man would not differ 
from elephants or trees, and this difference is 
essential for moral and practical discourse.” In 
the light of the practical origin and end of human 
reason, however, the question of the “that/what” 
simply is characterized by the moral and theoreti- 
cal content of common speech. Since human rea- 
son is first characterized by opinion about the 
good and the bad and since this opinion is politi- 
cal and problematic, man's rational nature pro- 
duces “diverse opinions concerning him who hath 
the supreme power." This diversity causes the fact 
that "those persons, who by some are looked on 
as best are by others esteemed to be the worst of 
all men.” The opinions of common speech 
articulate prereflective notions about those vir- 
tues which constitute human perfection. Because 


* We are again reminded of the possibility of ratio- 
cination from sense and memory, which is not simply 
reducible to reasoning about cause and effect, and of 
the logical priority of the question of the whatness of 
things. 

“Homo enim non modo corpus naturale est, sed 
etiam civitatis, id est (ut ita loquar) corporis politici 
pars. Quamobrem considerandus erat tum ut homo tum 
ut civis; id est, ultima physicae cum principiis politicae 
conjungenda erant, difficillima cum facillimis.” De 
Homine, Ep. Ded., LW, II. see also Leviathan, Intro., 
pp. 81-83; EW, I, 73-75. 

* De Cive, VII, EW, II, 94. So among men there is, 
because of speech, a "contestation of honor and pre- 
ferment,” and “man scarce esteems anything good, 
which hath not somewhat of eminence in the enjoy- 
ment, more than that which others do possess," and 
some men suppose themselves “wiser than the others” 
and hence claim to rule. De Cive, V, EW, II, 66-67; 
see Leviathan, chap. 13, pp. 184-185; chap. 17, pp. 
225 ff. 
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these opinions are political and exclusive, they 
claim to illuminate the perfection of the whole of 
man in the light of the perfection of a part. Thus 
the tendency of common speech is the articulation 
of the whatness of man that teaches natural su- 
periority, or completeness and defect, and poses 
for theoretical resolution the problem of inter- 
mediate wholes, where parts can be wholes and 
wholes must be wholes by virtue of their participa- 
tion in some larger whole. 

In this light Hobbes’s remarks in the immediate 
sequel are important. Of the knowledge we have 
of the causes of things (ró dort) he argues that 
“by parts I do not here mean parts of the thing 
itself, but parts of its nature as, by the parts of 
man, I do not understand his head, or his shoul- 
ders, his arms, etc., but his figure, quantity, mo- 
tion, sense, reason, and the like; which accidents 
being compounded or put together constitute the 
whole nature of man, but not the man himself. 
The import of these remarks is that wholes or 
whatnesses, when studied from the perspective of 
knowledge rod 671, are constituted of parts ab- 
stracted from wholes or whatnesses as they ap- 
pear in common sense. As such they are determi- 
nate and differentiable like the wholes of common 
sense or practical speech, but they cannot be 
intermediate wholes. The problem of part and 
whole as it arises from common speech (parts as 
wholes and wholes as parts) is eliminated from 
wholes that are intelligible in the light of common 
(moral) speech. When we speak of, wholes as the 
subject of knowledge rot dié71, the knowledge of 
any particular is identical with the knowledge of 
any other like particular. The problem of the 
superiority or ontological completeness of any 
part or whole is simply unintelligible from the 
perspective of knowledge rov ort. 

Hobbes concludes his discussion of parts and 
' wholes by remarking that 


this is the meaning of that common saying, namely, 
that some things are more known to us, others more 
known to nature; for I do zot think that they, which so 
distinguish, mean that something is known to nature, 
which is known to no man; and therefore, by those 
things, that are more known to us, we are to under- 
stand things we take note of by our senses, and by 
more known to nature, those we acquire the knowledge 
of by reason; for in this sense it is, that the whole, that 
is, those things that have universal names (which, for 
brevity's sake I call universal) are much more known 
to us than the parts, that is, such things as have names 
less universal (which I therefore call singular); and the 
causes of the parts are more known to nature than the 
cause of the whole; that is, universals than singulars.** 


-cH 


Hobbes again emphasizes that knowledge roi ért 
originates in common sense and ratiocination and 


“EW, I, 67. 
5 EW, I, 67-68. 
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adds that, with respect to the knowledge of caus 
and effect (ró 672), the part is prior in importanc 
to any phenomenal whole. Hence, in the know 
edge of cause and effect we can abstract fror 
things as they appear in common sense and se 
these wholes as the product of universal cause ot 
for Hobbes, matter in motion. As such the de 
terminate and differentiable wholes are merely the 
inescapable phenomenal appearances that medi 
ate the reality of universal matter in motion. Thur 
the beings articulated by the knowledge of caus 
and effect have twofold natures. First, they are 
determinate, differentiable wholes that are intel- 
ligible in the light of common sense and common 
(moral) speech.*? Second, they are mere appear- 
ances or modes of universal cause and so suscepti- 
ble to human use and conquest. Wholes in this. 
latter sense would have no inherent nature that 
would hinder their being subjected to human use, 
save for the limitations of matter. 

It is the miracle of Hobbes's doctrine of method 
that the twofold nature of the wholes of knowl- 
edge ToU d:67t links the morally intelligible what- 
nesses of common sense and practical speech to 
the beings that, according to the new science, are 
merely the objects of human utility.* The new 
science combines the illumination of the things of 
nature (including the human things) as morally 
determinate whatnesses with the reduction of 
those things for human use. The new science, then, 
facilitates the human conquest of nature whereby 
human being becomes the model for being as such. 
That is, insofar as the beings of knowledge rod 
dort are determinate wholes that originate in 
common sense, they become morally intelligible 


*The objects of universal cause must always be 
determinate, differentiable phenomenal wholes par- 
ticularized "according to some certain accidents or 
accident" lest "all agents, seeing that all bodies are 
alike, would produce like effects in all patients." EW, 
I, 121. 

*"The principles of first philosophy are "the first 
principles by which we know the ĝióti of things." The 
metaphysics of first philosophy, or natural philosophy 
universal, which teaches the nature of motion as uni- , 
versal cause, is, therefore, determined by method and 
the distinction between knowledge xoi 611 and tod 
Su6tt. The order of study that proceeds from first 
philosophy or the study of universal cause is from 
first philosophy to geometry, and then to mechanics 
or the study of the effects of one body upon another, 
then to physics, and finally to moral philosophy, which 
studies man as "the subject of physical contempla- 
tion.” EW, I, 69-73, 87-88. 

See n. 22, supra; Leviathan, chap. 5, p. 115. Cf. 
EW, VII, 183-184. So far is the knowledge of cause 
and effect from being the sole knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of nature that physics is, of itself, indemon- 
strable. Only when causes are in our power is the 
knowledge of cause and effect demonstrable with re- 
spect to the phenomena of nature. Jt is for this reason 
that both knowledge from cause to effect and knowl- 
edge from effect to cause are parts of philosophy or 
Science rather than science and prudence respectively. 
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'hatnesses by means of their being the objects 
f human use. They are morally intelligible in the 

ght of the human needs and desires, articulated 
“y common speech, that they complete or fulfill. 
"he most important point for Hobbes is that the 
whatnesses illuminated by science answer the 
puestion of the “what” as it arises from practical 
liscourse, but eliminate the problem of inter- 
«nediate wholes. With this teaching about natural 
"arts and wholes, Hobbes completes the first task 
of the doctrine of method. 

It may be objected that this interpretation 
gnores the ambiguity of Hobbes's remarks about 
he nature of parts. They might seem to refer as 
nuch to his definition of knowledge roi ör: as to 
xnowledge roù ddr. In fact, this ambiguity 
strengthens rather than weakens the present 
analysis of Hobbes’s teaching about method. If 

Wis remarks refer also to knowledge ro? dr, then 
Kt should be argued that Hobbes presents a new or 
«different picture of common speech than has 
hitherto been seen. In fact, this is what Hobbes 
«does. The theoretical perspective of knowledge 
ToU ort, originating as it does in the moral context 
of common speech, illuminates the possibility of 
intermediate wholes, which is not the case for the 
theoretical perspective of knowledge rov ĝióri. 
Thus the difference between wholes illuminated 
by the two perspectives consists in the possibility 
of intermediate wholes. Yet the ascent from prac- 
tice to theory requires the theoretical explication 
of intermediate wholes; it requires the theoretical 
resolution of the problem inherent in the theoreti- 
cal. content of common speech. Thus, the con- 
quest of nature facilitated by the new science of 
cause and effect makes possible the unproblematic 
ascent from practice to theory only if the perspec- 
tives of knowledge rov ör: and knowledge rob ôĉtóri 
can be harmonized. This harmony accounts for 
the superiority of method over classical philoso- 


phy and it is produced by the methodological , 


reformation of common speech. Before we con- 
sider this reformation of common speech, the 

‘second task of the doctrine of method, we must 
consider Hobbes's remarks about body and acci- 
dent and examine his apparent nominalism. This 
digression is important because it introduces 
Hobbes's philosophical—or perhaps we should 
say scientific—rhetoric, which proves to be the 
fundament of the reformation of common speech 
and of the doctrine of method as such. 


Body, Accident, and Names 


Hobbes's discussion of body and accident in 

the De Corpore provides the account that is miss- 

« ing in the Leviathan. The discussion of body and 
accident is part of the explication of "first phi- 
losophy." Since ‘first philosophy" is itself the 
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product of method,” the distinction between body 
and accident presupposes the teaching about 
wholes and parts that is central to the doctrine of 
method. As a part of the discussion of “first phi- 
losophy," the distinction between body and acci- 
dent is presented from the perspective of the 
knowledge of cause and effect. Therefore, Hobbes 
speaks of accidents as the vehicles for generation 
and cbange in contrast to bodies, which are un- 
generated and changeless. In order for generation 
and change to exist, accidents cannot be material 
or "in" corporeal particulars lest “an accident 


: would be a body also.” Hobbes is careful to 


argue that particular accidents "do perish con- 
tinually" and then argues strangely that. “bodies 
are things and not generated," while "accidents 
are generated and not things."* Unless we are 
willing to ascribe to Hobbes the opinion that non- 
things can be generated, we must conclude that 
by “things” he means here simple corporeal par- 
ticulars abstracted from any determinate char- 
acter or form. Surely bodies with determinate 
forms are things, and surely they are generated 
and destroyed. The reason for the distinction 
between body and accident is that accidents are - 
complex, while body as body is not. This com- 
plexity is composed of the difference between 
particular and universal. Particular accidents 
perish continually, but properties or “whole na- 
tures" do not. Likewise, insofar as accidents are 
changeable and generated, they are the subject of 
knowledge of cause and effect; but the doctrine of 
methcd teaches that the knowledge of cause and 
effect, generation and change, does not exhaust 
our rational knowledge of things. Thus Hobbes 
argues in the sequel that “that accident for which 
we give a certain name to any body, or the acci- 
dent which dominates its subject, is commonly 
called the essence thereof, as rationality is the 
essence of man; whiteness of any white thing, and 
extension the essence of body. And the same es- 
sence, in as much as it is generated, is called the 
form.” Form may change while matter does not, 
but form in this context is a mode of *'essence" 
considered from the perspective of generation, or 
the knowledge rot àóri. We are again reminded 
that the metaphysical relation of eternal universals 
to noneternal particulars exists because of the cor- 
ruptibility of any particular. That these universals 
are, in Hobbes’s scheme, themselves generated by 
means of scientific conquest poses no problem of 
circularity; the generation of the morally intel- 
ligible eternal is the miracle of the new science of 
nature. 


* EW, I, 70-73, 87-88. 

5 EW, I, 104. 

SEW, I, 117. 

s fhid. Eadem essentia quatenus generata, forma 
dicitur. LW, I, 104. 
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Although the distinction between body and 
accident is an extreme embarrassment to anyone 
who would have Hobbes a nominalist or ma- 
terialist, it is true that Hobbes often sounds like a 
nominalist when he discusses universal names. In 
his attacks upon the universals of the schcols, 
however, Hobbes presents no arguments why uni- 
versals as such are impossible. He argues against 
the schools that unless the copulation of names 
takes place between names of the same kinds of 
things (bodies, accidents, phantasms, and names 
themselves) the result is “incoherence and false 
propositions.” Yet he provides no account of the 
kinds of things and hence of what names in fact 
refer to what kinds of things. Indeed the account 
of the kinds of things is to be found in the explica- 
tion of method, which is profoundly antinominal- 
ist. Again, Hobbes argues like a nominalist that 
it is an error to say that “the idea of anything (con- 
ception) is universal; as if there could be in the 
mind an image of a man, which were not the 
image of some one man, but a man simply, which 
is impossible; for every idea is one, and of one 
thing...." But in arguing so, he implies a ma- 
terialistic atomism (every idea is of one thing) that 
is nowhere defended in his writings.” Hobbes’s 
attack against the universals and metaphysics of 
the schools is a rhetorical polemic. 

None of Hobbes's arguments aim at refuting 
the possibility of universals, but in the De 
Corpore his discussion of names reflects the under- 
standing of universals, or intelligible whatnesses, 
articulated by his doctrine of method. Hobbes 
states that 


a common name, being the name of many things 
severally taken, but not collectively all together, (as 
man is not the name of all mankind, but of every one, 
as of Peter, John, and the rest severally) is therefore 
called a universal name; and therefore this word uni- 
versal is never the name of anything existent in nature, 
nor of any idea or phantasm formed in the mind, but 
always the name of some word or name; so that when 
a living creature, a stone, a spirit, or any other thing, 
is said to be universal, it is not to be understood that 
any man, stone, etc., was or can be universal, but only 
that these words, /iving creature, stone, etc., are uni- 
versal names, that is, names common to many things; 
and the conceptions answering to them in our mind, 
are the images and phantasms of several living crea- 
tures, or other things.5? 


The meaning of this remark is twofold. First, it 
clearly limits the level of abstraction allowed to 


SEW, I, 57-61. See Leviathan, chap. 4, p. 108; 
chap. 5, pp. 113-15; chap. 9, pp. 146-47. 

š Ibid. This is the case whether this atomism is 
“epistemological” or “ontological.” In either case 
Hobbes’s argument begs the question of the kinds of 
things that exist, which question is, to repeat, com- 
prehended by his teaching about method. 

SEW, I, 1920. 
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our rational articulation of the things of nature 
That is, there is no such thing in nature as th. 
universal abstracted from body. When we use 
universal names, we always refer to wholes en 
countered as particulars. There is no speech abow 
whatnesses that is not necessarily related to par 
ticular whatnesses. Thus, though accidents car 
never be identified with bodies or corporeal sub. 
jects, the abuse of abstract names springs from. 
the belief that accidents can be completely ab. 
stracted or "separated from all bodies."5* Since 
the beings of nature are morally intelligible by 
being subservient to man's self-perfection, the in- 
tegrity of the eternal universal depends upon the 
existence of at least one human being. Second, this. 
argument does not deny that universal names de- 
note intelligible whatnesses that may be eternal 
while particulars perish, but only denies that the 
whatness articulated by a universal name can of 
itself have the nature of a particular. That is, the 
universal is not itself a particular thing and can- 
not, therefore, exist as a model for any particular 
thing with respect to its particularity. Thus the 
relationship between the intelligible universal and 
the particular is not teleological in the problem- 
atic sense of natural superiority. The difference be- 
tween universal and particular, or whole and part, 
is exhausted by the distinction between the sempi- 
ternal and the ephemeral. Hobbes asserts that the 
most profitable part of the new science of nature 
is the science of man's body. In the light of the 
self-perfection promised by tbe new science, 
eternity is at least a possibility for man as such, 
if not for each and every human particular.*? 
Hobbes's attack against the metaphysics of the 
schools is a rhetorical polemic and not a con- 
sistent or carefully reasoned argument. Indeed, 
Hobbes’s attack veils the metaphysics of the 
doctrine of method. This rhetorical veil points to 
the second task of the doctrine of method, which 
requires the use of rhetoric; it also points to the 
fact that, for the sake of presentability, the doc- 


SEW, I, 33. Except for the most extreme and 
vulgar “Platonism,” this remark would hardly be a 
scandal to the classical tradition. For Christianity it is 
an anathema. 

© Hobbes's nominalism is at best very inconsistent. 
While the discussion of common and universal names 
in the De Corpore is consistent with the metaphysics 
of the doctrine of method, Hobbes's nominalism is 
much more radical in explicitly religious or political 
contexts. Hobbes's nominalism is a necessary com- 
ponent of his methodological rhetoric, which aims at 
the reformation of common speech and veils the com- 
prehensive teaching about method. See pp. 1349-1351, 
infra. Watkins has noted the equivocal character of 
Hobbes's “nominalism” and even hints that practical 
or moral intentions may govern this nominalism. The 
point is, however, not whether or not Hobbes main- 
tained a “Humpty-Dumpty theory of truth and falsity” 
but rather that Hobbes was a new kind of King's man. 
Watkins, Hobbes's System of Ideas, pp. 144-50, 158. 
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mirine of method itself must consist in a new 
‘scientific rhetoric. 


Method as Rhetoric 


For Hobbes, the identification of final cause 
with human will as efficient cause and the ground- 
ing of a morally intelligible natural whole on hu- 
man conquest did not of themselves remedy the 
fundamental defect of classical natural and politi- 
cal philosophy. Unlike Descartes and Bacon, 
Hobbes believed the scientific project to be only 
partially completed with the possibility of man’s 
conquest over the natural world. For if Hobbes 
agreed that knowledge is power, he also believed 
that his modern predecessors were but dimly 
aware of the true nature of power. It is in the 
science of natural justice that the full understand- 
ing of power is to be found.* This should not be 
surprising; since the coherence of the whole of 
man and nature depends upon the dominance of 
human desire or practice over nature, that which 
guarantees the coherence of desires is the key to 
the proper and complete reformation of science 
and philosophy. 

The first task of the doctrine of method was to 
establish that nature could be theoretically and 
morally intelligible only in the light of the human 
conquest of nature. The guiding intention of this 
task was to subvert the possibility that an articu- 
lated but indifferent nature, or nature in itself, 
might serve as the model for resolving the practi- 
cal-theoretical problems inherent in the natural 
Structure of speech and reason. Although the 
metaphysical question of the whatness of things is 
answered in terms of human possibilities, this 
question does arise from the imperatives of prac- 
tical, moral discourse. Because of the practical 
origin and structure of speech and reason, the 
newly central question of the whatness of man is 
bounded by the articulations of common speech. 
This fact is subversive of the unproblematic ascent 
from practice to theory because Hobbes admits 
that the problem of natural superiority is inherent 


i in common speech.” 


For Hobbes the true superiority of modern over 
ancient. science depends not simply upon the 
scientific conquest of nature by man, but also 


*" Hobbes insists that because of his new political 
science the "Science of Naturall Justice is the onely 
Science necessary for Soveraigns." Leviathan, chap. 
31, p. 407. Hobbes was not a simple conventionalist, 
for the power and scope of his new political science 
depended on the possible harmony of nature and con- 
vention. Thus the positive precepts of civil law are 
“of equal extent" to or are contained by the laws of 
nature, to which men are obliged in foro interno in 
the prepolitical natural condition. Leviathan, chap. 14, 
pp. 189-192; chap. 15, pp. 201—206, 215; chap. 26, p. 
314. 

" See nn. 17, 18, 37, 46. supra. 
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upon the methodological resolution of the prob- 
lematic relation between practice and theory. This 
requires what we have called the second task of 
the doctrine of method. Since practice is the be- 
ginning and end of human reason, the harmonious 
relationship of practice and theory, and hence the 
successful completion of practical speech by the 
scientific conquest of nature, depends upon the 
methodological reformation of common speech. 
The reason why scientific conquest is a sufficient 
teaching about nature is not that it provides 
answers to the problems engendered by common 
speech but that the methodological reformation 
of common speech eliminates the controversial 
problems of common speech. Thus the desires ar- 
ticulated by common, moral speech and com- 
pleted by the new science of nature can be ren- 
dered unproblematic by Hobbes's new science of 
natural justice or sovereign political power. Al- 
though Hobbes claims that the first principles of 
his new political science can be discovered by 
simple introspection, we see that the new political 
science is a methodological science because it de- 
pends upon the second task of the doctrine of 
method. 

The science of natural justice is presented, of 
course, in the Leviathan. In the Leviathan, the 
methodological reformation of common speech is 
resplendently simple and is contained in the asser- 
tion of natural equality. It is from the assertion of 
natural equality as the teaching of reformed com- 
mon sense that the doctrines of natural justice 
and sovereignty are derived.9 From this assertion 
it results that with respect to the being of man, 
part is equal to part and whole is equal to part. 
Nothing can be a property of the universal “man” 
that is not a property of every individual man; 
there can be no problem of intermediate wholes 
or natural superiority. The revised common 
speech of the Leviathan is rooted in the opinion of 
natural human equality, which only the fool re- 
fuses to acknowledge “‘in his heart." This equality 
makes it possible for Hobbes in the Leviathan to 
view the study of man and justice in terms of the 
science of cause and effect. The argument from 
the universal cause of fear is based on the theo- 
retical claim of the commonsensical self-evidence 
of human equality. The new political science, 
based on the assertion of human equality and on 
the trustworthy passion of fear, provides a simple 
and certain rule of action, whereby men's con- 


*5Leviathan, chap. 11, pp. 160-61; chap. 13, pp. 
183-38; chaps. 14, 17, 18; De Cive, III, EW, II, 38- 
39; EW, IV, 102-105. 

& Leviathan, chap. 15, pp. 203-204. So, too, Hob- 
bes's defense of justice is grounded upon the argu- 
ment for the commonsensical self-evidence of human 
equality; see Leviathan, Intro., pp. 81-83. 
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flicting needs and desires can be unproblemati- 
cally harmonized.© 

Although the Leviathan asserts the equality of 
men, the natural structure of speech, i.e., the theo- 
retical tendency of any speech, requires some de- 
fense of this assertion. In the Leviathan, this defense 
is contained in the discussions of speech, reason, 
and method. It consists in a critique of those 
cognitive powers which would resolve the practi- 
cal-theoretical problem of natural superiority 
generated by common speech. The Leviathan pre- 
sents method as merely the proper use of defini- 
tions and narrows the scope of human reason to 
the knowledge of cause and effect simply. The 
Leviathan suggests that the moral and metaphysi- 
cal question of the whatness of things is, in fact, 
either fictional or extrarational, or shared by the 
irrational, amoral brutes.®° 

The function of the defense of the assertion of 
equality is twofold. First, it satisfies the theoretical’ 
tendency of common speech because it is a theo- 
retical defense. Second, in providing this satis- 
faction, it greatly limits the possibilities of theo- 
retical speech. The aim of Hobbes’s theoretical 
argument in the Leviathan is to truncate the 
theoretical tendency or content of common 
speech. The aim of the Leviathan is to incapacitate 
that speech which, unchecked, raises the problem 
of parts, wholes, and natural superiority and so 
might challenge the dogmatic assertion that 
eliminates the problem of parts, wholes, and 
natural superiority. It is only on the basis of this 
theoretical subversion of theory that the perspec- 
tives of knowledge rot ör: and knowledge rov ĉtóri 
can be harmonized. Only on the basis of this 
harmony can the conquest of nature be the sufi- 
cient resolution of the problems of practical life 
and speech. In order for men to perfect science 
there must be peace. In order for there to be 
peace, science must provide the sufficient salva- 
tion for man. But both this peace and this salva- 
tion require that men be purged of the natural 
tendency toward the serious consideration of con- 
troversial speech. 

Even though the defense of the assertion about 
human equality is a critical defense, it is theoreti- 
cal. For this reason, then, the revision of common 
speech has its own theoretical teaching. This 
teaching is an apparent moral relativism sup- 
ported by an antimetaphysical account of speech 
and reason." This defensive teaching would seem 


“ This simplicity consists in the equation of the pre- 
cepts of natural law with the precepts of civil law. 
Leviathan, chap. 26, p. 314. 

** Leviathan, chap. 9, pp. 131, 147-148; cf. EW, IV, 
26-30. 

$' Leviathan, chap. 6, p. 120; chap. 10, p. 150; chap. 
11, p. 160; De Homine, XI. 4, LW, IL, 96-97. De Cive, 
Iii, Ew, 1I, 47-48. 
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to subvert the possibility of a doctrine of the 
natural good for man, but a careful inspection of 
Hobbes's arguments shows that the moral rela- 
tivisim or nominalism of the Leviathan rests upon 
a solid doctrine of the natural good for man.** All 
Hobbes's remarks that appear to defend radical 
moral relativism or nominalism refer to the de- 
scription of particular goods that fall under a 
general, natural doctrine of the human good.*? 
The ground of Hobbes's political teaching is in- 
consistent with the defensive dress in which he 
presents it. 

We have seen that the theoretical dress of the 
Leviathan is skimpy and is an inadequate basis 
for the attack against traditional metaphysics. 
No argument is presented to explain why or how 
the narrow understanding of the meaningful scope 
of reason could be adequate for the doctrine of 
man presupposed in the Leviathan itself. We can 
now appreciate the fact that, in comparison with 
the teaching of the De Corpore, the discussion of 
speech, reason, and method in the Leviathan must 
present a partial or incomplete account of the 
human things. The political science of the 
Leviathan, and hence the second task of the doc- 
trine of method, depends upon an incomplete 
teaching about human speech and reason. What 
is more, this incomplete teaching contradicts the 
comprehensive doctrine of method. Incomplete- 
ness, disproportion between its content and the 


implicit doctrine of man which it defends, and 


the want of explanation of how a theoretical sub- 
version of theory is possible all point to the 
rhetorical character of the Leviathan's theoretical 
teaching. 

Whereas the comprehensive doctrine of method 
is a comprehensive doctrine of the human good, 
the theoretical teaching about method in the 
Leviathan is a rhetorical device necessitated by the 
conjunction of Hobbes's intention to reform the 
relation between theory and practice with the 
natural structure of speech and reason. As parts 
of such a device, the relativism and nominalism of 
the Leviathan present the problem of politics, 
which springs from the chaotic effects of human 
equality, so that, though its solution depends upon 
the teaching of the human good by nature, the eye 
is diverted from careful theoretical scrutiny of 


9 Leviathan, chap. 15, pp. 215-16; De Homine, XI. 
5-15, LW, fl, 96-103; De Cive, 111, EW, II, 47-50. 

9So ". . . though all men do agree in the com- 
mendation of the foresaid virtues, yet they disagree 
still concerning their nature, to wit, in what each of 
them doth consist" De Cive, III, EW, II, 48. Like- 
wise, "theft, murder, adultery, and all injuries are for- 
bid by the laws of nature; but what is to be called 
theft, what murder, what adultery, what injury in a 
citizen, this is not to be determined by the natural, 
but by the civil law." De Cive, VI, EW, Il, 85; see 
Leviathan, chap. 26, p. 314. 
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1at human good. In the Leviathan, the problem 
f moral chaos is presented as a problem to be 
3lved by the machinery provided by the sciences 
f justice and representative sovereignty. To the 
xtent that the human good by nature is visible, 
;is presented as unproblematic and common- 
ansically self-evident. 

The rhetoric of the Leviathan is necessitated by 
mhe intention of the doctrine of method. To 
«emedy the traditional disharmony of practice 

nd theory, the human good must become the 
enter of a teaching about nature whereby the 
onquest of nature fulfills or completes human 
‘eed and desire. In order for this to be a sufficient 
eaching about nature and the human good, a 
»olitica! science is required which presents and 


*xhorts belief in the dogmatic assertion of the - 


1uman good as dependent upon human equality, 
mind which abstracts, as far as possible, from a 
comprehensive account of that good. Any com- 
wrehensive account ‘of the human ‘good would 
-eveal the intelligible practical-metaphysical prob- 
em of ancient philosophy and Hobbes’s scientific- 
dhilosophic rhetoric that veils the natural prob- 
‘ematic of human speech and reason. It is because 
of the rhetoric of the Leviathan, a rhetoric necessi- 
tated by the comprehensive doctrine of method, 
«hat the Leviathan is equivocal about the role and 
status of method in political science. The true 
superiority of the new science of nature depends 
«upon the new science of politics. But the superi- 
«ority of the new science of politics depends upon 
the superiority of Hobbesian rhetoric over an- 
«cient rhetoric. Hobbes's methodological rhetoric 
hides the dogmatisim of the political doctrine of 
the human good. Small wonder it is, then, that 
Hobbes's new science of politics and its teaching 
about government have been characterized as a 
modern cloud. 

It is important to note that the teaching about 
method is comprehensive. It articulates man, na- 
ture, and the structure of the articulation of man 
and nature. When Hobbes speaks as the user of 
‘method he speaks as one who is cognizant of the 
problem of the relation between practice and 
theory. As he presents his doctrine of method, 
Hobbes stands outside the progression that begins 


Mansfield, Hobbes and the Science of Indirect 
Government, p. 110. If the teaching of the Leviathan 
is a modern cloud it is a familiar cloud. Its common 
opinion is what would today be called "enlightened" 
common opinion. As such it champions the quasi- 
theoretical principles of moral relativism and the 
equation of reason and science in the name of a pre- 
supposed absolute understanding of the human good. 
Hence we see that the Leviathan, which purports to 

spring from the heart-searching of introspective com- 
mon sense, in fact begins with a doctrine of man based 
upon the theoretical abstractions of “passion” and 
"power," 
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with common speech and proceeds to the theoreti- 
cal resolution of the problems of common speech. 
Method stands above or outside both practical 
and theoretical speech in order to resolve the 
problem of practice and theory. It would seem 
that this external stance would be crucial to any 
defense against the charge of the circularity of 
maintaining the incorrigible priority of common 
speech while at the same time presenting a theo- 
retical reformation of common speech. However 
this stance might be defended, it is clear that 
Hobbes provides no such defense at all. In fact, 
Hobbes gives no direct account of method itself 
with respect to practice and theory. He simply 
presents method as if it stands outside of the two 
modes of human speech. The reason for this is 
that any more direct account of method must 
acknowledge that common speech presents prob- 
lems to be solved, yet the ultimate success of 
method depends on the presentation of an un- 
problematic common sense or common speech. 
Method treats of problems which arise from com- 
mon speech just as theory is derived from prac- 
tice, yet method aims at the reformation of com- 
mon speech to abolish the very problems from 
which it necessarily arises. Although the doctrine 
of method is a comprehensive teaching about man 
and the human good, it does not and cannot pro- 
vide a comprehensive theoretical resolution of the 
problems inherent in common speech. Moreover, 
with respect to its intention, the doctrine of 
method cannot resolve theoretically the theoreti- 
cal problem of how a teaching that insists upon 
the logical priority of common speech can revise 
the content of that speech. The doctrine of method 
is comprehensive not because it is theoretically 
complete, but because it founds and explicates the 
new rhetoric that helps the promise of modern 
science overshadow the problems of both practice 
and theory; 

‘It is Hobbes's intention to reform the relation- 
ship between practice and theory and his recogni- 
tion of the intelligible, ineradicable problems of 
practice and theory that necessitate the indirect 
presentation of the doctrine of method. It. is this 
intention and recognition that govern Hobbes's 
careful terminology, his apparent nominalism, 
and his indirect manipulation of the traditional 
doctrine of substance. The new methodological 
rhetoric, which dresses the necessary political 
Science, must also veil the doctrine of method 
itself. In this respect, the new methodological 
rhetoric is the substantial core of the comprehen: 
sive doctrine of method. 


Conclusion 


Hobbes's rhetoric bas been remarkably suc- 
cessful. To the degree that serious philosophic 
controversy arises within the Hobbesian tradi- 
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tion, the problem of obligation is the surviving 
rump of all that was obfuscated by Hobbes’s 
doctrine of method.” Yet the still much discussed 
and unresolved problem of obligation and the 
corollary problem of the delimitation of sovereign 
power stand as monuments to Hobbes’s success. 

The result of Hobbes’s revision of common 
sense is the quasi-theoretical doctrine of radical 
individualism. From the perspective of radical 
human equality, the essential characteristics pred- 
icable of man are only those characteristics 
predicable of each and every individual. For 
Hobbes, man is the animal species of which it can 
be said that each individual is a rational seeker of 
his own preservation. The doctrine of representa- 
tive sovereignty is grounded upon this individu- 
alist perspective. To speak of representative 
sovereignty as that which solves the human prob- 
lem must be no more or less than to speak of rep- 
resentative sovereignty as that which solves the 
problem of each and every individual. This is, of 
course, why Hobbes begins his discussion of gov- 
ernment with men being equal in the state of 
nature, and it is for this reason that in the state of 
nature there is right but no duty, and rightful 
killing but no injustice or infringement of right.” 
There is right in the state of nature, but no viola- 
tion of right in the state of nature, so great is the 
identification of "man" with every individual man. 
There can be no violation of right because the 
possibility of such violation would require the 
delimitation of an individual man's actions by a 
standard applicable to all men. It is clear, then, 
why the state of nature is the starting point for 
Hobbes's political teaching and why the doctrine 
of natural right, which is learned from contem- 
plating the state of nature, is the sole standard for 
evaluating any possible mode of government. For 
the ieaching of natural right in the state of nature 
presents the clearest and most extreme repudi- 
ation of any possible natural superiority that 
might be illuminated by the consideration of 
man’s practical circumstances. The state of 
nature, then, is the clearest example of Hobbes’s 
reformation of common opinion and thus is an 
intermediate and positive stage in the process of 
enlightenment. 


"See note 1, supra. See also Peters, Hobbes, pp. 
193—200, 201—203; Watkins, Hobbes's System of Ideas, 
pp. 171 ff; John Plamenatz, “Mr. Warrender's Hob- 
bes,” Hobbes Studies, pp. 73-87; Howard Warrender, 
"Reply to Mr. Plamenatz," Hobbes Studies, pp. 89— 
100; Brian Barry, "Warrander and His Critics," in 
Hobbes and Rousseau, ed. M. Cranston and R. S. 
Peters (New York: Anchor Books, 1972), pp. 37-65; 
cf. Hume, "Of the Original Contract," Essays Moral, 
Political, and Literary (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1963), pp. 452-473. 

7 Leviathan, chap. 13, p. 188; chap. 14, pp. 189, 
192; chap. 15, p. 215. 
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It is central to the individualist origin « 
Hobbes's teaching of natural right that natur: 
right always be prior to any possible claim « 
natural law or duty. The commands of the soven 
eign, which Hobbes insists are necessary for tk 
consistent harmony of the precepts of natur: 
right and the end of natural right, are alway. 
problematic.” In fact, the commands of the sovew 
eign raise the very question supposedly eliminate 
by methodological political science. They orig» 
nate in the rational necessity of each and all, bu 
also, because of the necessary absoluteness of th 
sovereign, possibly from the rational necessity c 
all at the expense of some or one. Hence th 
sovereign can kill without injustice or violation 
of right.“ Natural right dictates the submission 
to sovereign power and hence obligation to th. 
sovereign, and yet sovereign power can be a po 
tential danger to the end of natural right am 
hence no object of obligation at all. It is not suffi 
cient to argue that the return of the individual tc 
the state of nature solves this problem becaust 
sovereignty is a rational and necessary corollary 
of the state of nature."5 The problem of obligatior 
is an ineradicable contradiction at the heart om 
Hobbes's political science rather than a problerr 
to be solved. 

To see the problem of obligation as the crucial 
question of political philosophy is to accept the 
fundamental principles of Hobbes's political 
science. Yet the only problem which protrudes 
from the rhetorical veil of Hobbes’s political 
science is insoluble of itself. However, it is pre- 
cisely the insolubility of the problem of obligation 
that, for Hobbes, underscores the necessity of 
government itself. For the contradiction of the 
problem of obligation presents man with the sole 
and stark alternative of government simply or no 
government at all. What better support could 
there be for a political science that by eviscerating 
philosophic speech and providing a “sure 
measure” of political conduct serves the highest 
human conquest made possible by science? In 
order for Hobbes’s political science to serve the 
Baconian hope of man’s liberation from natural 
necessity, it must admit no alternative to a teach- 
ing that despises the distinction between liberty 


7? Ibid, chap. 14, pp. 189, 192, 196. The distinction 
between obligation in foro interno and in foro externo 
is transferred from the state of nature to civil society 
when Hobbes argues that "when therefore our refusall 
to obey, frustrates the End for which the Soveraignty 
was ordained; then there is no Liberty to refuse: 
Otherwise there is.” Leviathan, chap. 15, p. 215; chap. 
21, pp. 269-274. 

"Ibid, chap. 13, p. 186; chap. 20, pp. 252-253; 
chap. 21, pp. 264-265, chap. 28, p. 354. 

7 Ibid., chap. 14, p. 196; chap. 17, pp. 223-224; De 
Cive, V, EW, 11, 65-66. 
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ad tyranny.'? Hobbes’s political science fulfills 
1e wish of the sophist; it harmonizes the harsh 
xcessity of politics with the softness of speech and 
«ersuasion. 

Hobbes's teaching, like those of the other early 
yunders of modernity, is a comprehensive teach- 
ig about man and nature. It was not Hobbes's 
itention to debunk the scope and questions of 

stlassical metaphysics but rather to refashion them 
wo as to reform the relation between practice and 
“eory. Hobbes’s attack against the tradition was 
Mhetorical, and his teaching ultimately admits 
aat any comprehensive account of man and 
ature reveals a set of ineradicable moral and 
“heoretical problems that constitute the human 
ondition. However, unlike the tradition, Hobbes 
Woes not counter these problems with a counsel 
or moderation. Rather, the human problems are 
o be solved methodologically. This means that, 


* Leviathan, chap. 19, pp. 239-40. 
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by means of methodological rhetoric and method- 
ologica: political science, the human problems are 
to be submerged by the promise and hopes of 
modern science, which consist, at the very least, 
in the promise of long life and commodious 
living. 

Hobbes’s intention was to persuade those who 
think as well as those who do not. His persuasion 
reveals his distrust of most men who think as well 
as his distrust of those who do not. For just as the 
doctrine of method requires the use of philo- 
sophic rhetoric in the presentation of a necessary 
political science, so too the doctrine of method 
itself must be veiled by a subtle rhetoric. Hobbes's 
doctrine of method produces the curious para- 
doxes of modernity. For the many, the basest and 
most timorous standards serve as the ground of 
the most hubristic posture for mankind. For the 
few who think, the glory of conquest replaces 
trust in moderation for the moderation of the 
problematic human condition. 


Nonincremental Policy Making: 


Notes Toward an Alternative Paradigm* 


PAUL R. SCHULMAN 
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Two major paradigms have come to dominate 
the scholarly analysis of public policy and quite 
possibly, the policy-making process itself. One is 
the decision model of incrementalism; the other 
a "divisibility" model of piecemeal public pro- 
grams with negotiated and specialized pay-offs. 

Incrementalism, described by Charles E. Lind- 
blom, is a decision model which asserts the pro- 
pensity of organizations to move in small steps.’ 
Because of (1) disagreement on primary values 
and policy objectives, and (2) the difficulty of 
gathering and processing information on which 
to evaluate a wide range of potential policy op- 
tions, policy makers typically arrive at their de- 
cisions by assessing only “limited comparisons to 
those policies that differ in relatively small degree 
from policies presently in effect.’ The strategy of 
incrementalism is one of continual policy read- 
justments in pursuit of marginally redefined policy 
goals. Long-term plans are abandoned in favor of 
short-term political implementation. 

The divisibility paradigm is not unrelated to 
incrementalism. It asserts, basically, that any large 
policy undertaking is simply the aggregation of 
many politically self-contained subprograms and 
activities. Policy is the distribution of discrete 
goods in portions—in line with prevailing con- 
figurations of power or publicized need? This 


* The author wishes to thank Francis E. Rourke and 
Matthew A. Crenson of the Johns Hopkins University, 
as well as T. Alexander Smith, David M. Welborn and 
T. McN. Simpson of the University of Tennessee for 
theiz advice and criticisms regarding this study. In addi- 
tion, officials of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the National Science Foundation, 
giving generously of their time, immeasurably advanced 
the work. Finally, a great deal of support and encourage- 
ment were provided by Francis E. Rourke, to whom 
this essay is gratefully dedicated. 

+See Charles E. Lindblom, “The ‘Science’ of Mud- 
dling Through," Public Administration Review, 19 
(Spring, 1959), 79-88; Lindblom and David Bray- 
brocke, A Strategy of Decision (New York: The Free 
Press, 1963); and Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democ- 
racy: Decision-Making Through Mutual Adjustment 
(New York: The Free Press, 1965). 

2 Lindblom, “The ‘Science’ of Muddling Through,” 
p. 84. 

? For a description of “divisible” policy making see 
Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Politics, 
Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953); E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi- 
Sovereign People (New York: Hoit, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1960); and Robert A. Dahl, Pluralist Democracy in 
the United States (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1967). A 
more critical appraisal of the same phenomenon can be 


divisibility assumption, of course, lies behind tt 
concept of “pluralism” invariably applied to tb» 
analysis of industrialized democracies.‘ It is ir 
plicit in the emerging "public choice" school c 
policy analysis.* 

The divisibility paradigm supports the percer 
tion of the public interest as simply the sum totoe 
of countless individual interests.5 As Anthon: 
Downs has aptly described the paradigm iw 
practice: "Each decision-maker or actor make 
whatever choices seem to him to be the mos 
appropriate at that moment, in light of his own 
interests and his own view of the public welfare." 

These two paradigms, as mentioned, enjoy : 
currency both in policy analysis and policy prac 
tice. Few critiques of these outlooks have ap 
peared, and those criticisms which are offerec 
suffer from inflated normative judgments anc 
anemic descriptive insights.® 

Yet the breadth of application accorded incre 
mental and divisibility outlooks has not beer 
without its costs. In particular, these paradigms 
have deprived policy analysis and public admin- 
istration of attention to a class of policy enter- 
prises which fit into neither framework. This 





found in Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism: 
Ideology, Policy and the Crisis of Public Authority (New 
York: W, W. Norton and Company, 1969). 

‘For the classic statement regarding pluralism see, 
of course, David B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 

5 The public choice or economic market models of 
the policy process are presented in such works as James 
M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The Calculus of 
Consent (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1962); Warren F. Ilchman and Norman T. Uphoff, The 
Political Economy of Change (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969); Robert L. Curry and L. L» 
Wade, A Theory of Political Exchange (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1968); and Wil- 
liam C. Mitchell, Public Choice in America (Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Company, 1971). 

* An excellent description of this “realist” approach 
to the public interest can be found in Glendon A. 
Schubert, The Public Interest (Glencoe, lllinois: The 
Free Press, 1961), ch. 4. 

"Anthony Downs, Urban Problems and Prospects 
(Chicago: Markham Publishing Company, 1970), p. 37. 

*See, for example, Yehezkel Dror, “Muddling 
Through—'Science’ or Inertia?” Public Administration 
Review, 24 (September, 1964), 153-157; Dror, Public 
Policymaking Reexamined (San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1968); and Amitai Etzioni, 
“Mixed Scanning: A ‘Third’ Approach to Decision-! 
Making,” Public Administration Review, 27 (December, 
1967), 385-392, 
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«essay is about that class of policies. These are 
amenterprises distinguished by their demand for 
«comprehensive rather than incremental decisions; 
‘synoptic rather than piecemeal outlooks and 
vision. These policies are characterized by an 
indivisibility in the political commitment and 
resources they require for success. 

This class of nonincremental, indivisible poli- 

cies is perhaps small but is nonetheless significant. 
It consists of large-scale government undertakings 
commanding major shares of the public budget. 
Frequently these undertakings involve the appli- 
cation of new technologies to major political or 
social problems. Nonincremental policies must 
be cast within large-scale and risk-taking frame- 
works if they are even to approximate acceptable 
levels of goal-seeking performance. Again, as we 
shall see, these are characteristics for which con- 
ventional analytical models are inadequate. 
' In order to explore adequately the implications 
of nonincremental, indivisible policy, one case has 
been selected from this class for explication. Its 
analysis, supplemented by references to addi- 
tional policy examples, will illustrate three 
primary characteristics of major significance— 
characteristics which elude the present coverage 
of policy-making models. The policy is U.S. 
manned space exploration—a large and revealing 
public undertaking. 


The Nonincremental Policy Start-up 


The first characteristic associated with this 
special class of policies to which we have been 
referring is important. Nonincremental, indivisible 
policy pursuits are beset by organizational thresh- 
olds or "critical mass" points closely associated 
with their initiation and subsequent development. 
These policies must relv for their success upon 
factors which come into play only at high levels 
of political and resource commitment. Manned 
space exploration elaborately illustrates this 
point. 

On May 25, 1961, President John F. Kennedy, 
in a special message to Congress, proclaimed the 
goal of landing a man on the moon and returning 
him safely to earth. This was to be accomplished 
before the end of the decade—an undertaking 
explicitly designated as a major national commit- 
ment. In communicating his intentions to the 
Congress the President indicated that space- 
related budget allocations were to be enlarged, 
and that the pace of spacecraft and booster de- 
velopment was to be accelerated. In the ensuing 
five fiscal years National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration appropriations rose from $1.8 

K billion to $5.2 billion, and the total number of 
employees associated with space exploration 
- programs (both within and outside of NASA) 
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climbed from, less than 60,000 to 420,000 at its 
peak.? 

Yet the Kennedy announcement came a full 
four years after the birth of the "space race"— 
the launching of the Soviet satellite Sputnik I. 
What had happened to the nation's space enter- 
prise during this four year interim? The answer is 
highly significant. It illustrates the "start-up" 
dilemmas of the nonincremental policy enterprise. 


Public Policy vs. Public Pressure 


The history of manned space exploration in this 
interim period between the Sputnik launch and 
the Kennedy commitment is one of opinion inten- 
sity in the midst of organizational insufficiency. 
The Sputnik launch (and its even more spectacular 
sequel—the canine-carrying Sputnik ID had 
aroused in the United States both alarm at the 
technological and projected military capabilities 
of the Soviet Union, and exasperation at the slow 
pace of U.S. missile and rocket development. 
Although survey data during the immediate post- 
Sputnik period are sketchy, available studies sug- 
gest both a high degree of worldwide awareness 
of space events and a subsequent belief that space 
achievement was in some way linked to national 
prestige and international power.!? 

Gabriel Almond, in an early survey of opinion 
in Great Britain, France, Italy, West Germany, 
and the United States, discovered an "'extraordi- 
narily high" public recognition of initial satellite 
launch achievements. “Almost every respondent 
in the countries surveyed was aware of the launch- 
ing of the first satellite and of the fact that Russia 
had launched it. Subsequent awareness of the 
first American success was also high."! This 
awareness was reinforced by the perceived linkage 
of space achievement to national strength. As 
Almond concluded, “One of the most stable 
popular beliefs of the postwar era—the belief 
in the scientific and technological superiority of 
the United States—has been rudely shaken, and 
its place has been taken by anxious estimating 


? "Statistical Report," National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Programs and Special Documents Di- 
vision (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1971). For a review of the process of commit- 
ment see John M. Logsdon. The Decision To Go To 
The Moon (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1970). 

? See Gabriel A. Almond, “Public Opinion and the 
Development of Space Technology," in Outer Space in 
World Politics, ed. Joseph M. Goldsden (New York: 
Praeger Publishing Company, 1963), pp. 71—96; Don- 
ald N. Michael, "The Beginning of the Space Age and 
American Public Opinion," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
24 (Winter, 1960), 573—582; and Albert J. Lott and 
Bernice E. Lott, “Ethnocentrism and Space Superiority 
Judgments Following Cosmonaut and Astronaut 
Flights,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 27 (Winter, 1963), 
604-611. 

* Almond, :“Public Opinion and the Development of 
Space Technology,” pp. 73-74. 
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that fluctuates with each report of a significant 
step forward in satellite launchings.'? 

In the United States itself, opinion intensity 
was high following the Sputnik launches—even 
though public attitudes were not particularly 
coherent. “The opinions held by many Ameri- 
cans regarding this first step into space were 
sometimes inconsistent, occasionally rich in non 
sequiturs, and frequently illogical.” Nevertheless, 
public demand for a policy response to the 
Sputnik achievement was strong. À Survey Re- 
search Center poll conducted shortly after Sput- 
nik reported that “77 per cent thought that the 
Russian satellite should make ‘a difference in 
what we are doing about the defense of this 
country’, with ...47 per cent going for a crash 
program on weapons development.” 

Set apart from this intensive public arousal was 
the inchoate and disordered organizational and 
administrative framework associated with the 
development of United States space exploration 
capabilities. The major components in this matrix 
were: the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics (NACA), a small research and consulta- 
tive agency for the aeronautics industry and other 
divisions of the Federal government; the three 
military branches, each conducting piecemeal 
research and development operations in line with 
its own particularistic notions of what space 
exploration was all about; and, of course, the 
U.S. aircraft industry, only marginally involved in 
space flight research (apart from weapons devel- 
opment projects) and confronted with a tradi- 
tional reliance on *'in-house" rocket development 
on the part of such government organizations as 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency.'* 

This period in the development of the space 
program—in which high levels of public arousal 
confront underdeveloped organizational forms— 
is extremely interesting for it illustrates an impor- 
tant relationship between public policy and public 
pressure. Public pressure generally oscillates 
freely within a political system—frequently en- 
larging rapidly, then declining suddenly.1* Such 
oscillations can occur anywhere along a contin- 
uum of intensity primarily as a function of com- 
plex determinants of attitude and attention. 

Yet public policy is not similarly free to move 
along a continuum insofar as its scale is con- 


® Ibid., p. 77. 

? Michael, "The Beginning of the Space Age," p. 581. 

“ Ibid., p. 579. 

3 See, for an account of this period, Richard S. 
Lewis, Áppointment on the Moon (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1968). 

For an interesting discussion of public opinion 
"stages" and their determinants, see Anthony Downs, 
“The Issue Attention Cycle and the Political Economy 
of Improving our Environment," Royer Lectures, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, April 13-14, 1970. 
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analysis about the incremental nature of programme 


advances. Yet relative to public pressure, public 
policy is beset by a dependence upon organiza- 
tional features which cause it to enlarge or con- 
tract in discontinuous “‘jumps”—as jurisdictional, 
manpower or budgetary plateaus are reached. 

In fact, given the highly disparate ways in which 
policy and pressure enlarge, it is unlikely for them 
ever to be appropriately matched. Pressure ex- 
pands as a continuous function (although as 
mentioned earlier it is subject to wide and rapid 
fluctuations along its intensity continuum). Policy 
undertakings, on the other hand, enlarge as a 
step function; they are beset by discontinuities 
which reflect thresholds associated with their 
expansion. Enabling legislation, for example, is 
frequently required for the initiation of a policy 
pursuit. Once established, a policy does not 
expand far from the dimensions of its genesis” 
without soon confronting jurisdictional, man- 
power, and appropriations boundaries. Then it 
must /eap over these boundaries—it must secure 
anenlargement of its legislative authorization, up- 
grade its manpower supplies, and justify an in- 
creased level of appropriated funds. 

Significantly, this process does not come to 
define a smooth gradient. It generally occurs in 
spurts. Nonincremental policies in particular 
must expand greatly if they are to expand at all. 
Only then can they overcome the inertia, external 
resistance, or internal start-up problems which act 
as barriers to policy expansion. It is perhaps a 
telling illustration of this all-too-ignored dis- 
continuity of policy enlargement, that a general 
analysis of public programs by the Tax Founda- 
tion concluded: “The general pattern charac- 
terizing the growth of...new [Federal] pro- 
grams is this: sharp increases in the first two 
years as the programs get into fuller operation, 
relatively modest increases in the third and 
and fourtb years, followed by a steep jump of the 
sort depicting major expansion or legislative 
extensions of the program.”!” 


Let us review again the policy-pressure relation- ` 


ships mentioned above. As pressure builds for 
government action within a specific issue setting 
it is likely to confront a partial vacuum in on- 
going public policy. The beginnings of the ecology 
“movement” amply illustrate this phase—where 
increased public concern over problems of en- 
vironmental quality quickly overbalanced the 
minimal regulatory standards of the federal gov- 
ernment. This initial stage is one of underscaling 
in public policy. Such an underscaling also char- 


% Growth Trends of New Federal Programs: 1955— 


d 


1968 (Washington, D.C.: The Tax Foundation, 1967), | 


pp. 19-20. 
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«cterized the organizational insufficiencies of the 
dace program in the period on which we have so 
ir been concentrating. 

Eventually, of course, public policies are gen- 

E in response to escalating public pressure. 
ut, again, the discontinuous nature of policy 
xpansion makes it difficult to match appropri- 
tely government performance with fluctuations 
1 public “demand.” Frequently, the appearance 

«f government activity itself can contribute to the 

™*issipation of public arousal. Secure in the sym- 

-«olic reassurance that "something is being done," 

—^ue public shifts its fleeting attentions to other 
ssues of greater currency and fashion. This 
wes'ecay in public concern can lead ultimately to a 
:ondition in which policy performance actually 
sxceeds public demand, which might well be 
ermed an overscaling dimension to public policy. 

“At this extreme of the policy-pressure relationship, 
jureaucratic programs can persist long after 
reneralized support for such pursuits has sub- 

sided. In regulatory policy making this is typically 

«the stage at which the "capture" of the agency by 

1 specialized constituency can occur. Because 

wepublic arousal has waned, the regulatory agency 

«must turn for its support to the one social com- 

paponent whose attention and watchfulness remain 

-vunwavering—the very interest which the agency 

‘seeks to regulate. Should policies in general fail 

«to locate steadfast constituencies during this 

period of overscaling, the result must invariably 

be that saddest of administrative spectacles—the 
politically orphaned agency, an object (in Norton 

Long's words) “of contempt to its enemies and 

despair to its friends."? The overscaling dimen- 

sion too has become an important part of the 
manned space exploration story. 

In essence the expansion-support “game” is 
one at which the nonincremental, indivisible pol- 
icy enterprise is considerably disadvantaged. 
This is so because of the extreme start-up lags to 
which it is subject. Nonincremental policy is beset 
by substantial discontinuities in both enlargement 
and payoff. Continuing the description of manned 
‘space exploration will illustrate this point more 
fully. 

We left space exploration in the interim period 
between the first Soviet Sputniks and the Kennedy 
moon-landing commitment. This was an era of a 
“lagging, directionless space program,’”° or, as 
one critic expressed it, a “space maze and missile 


In this context see Murray Edelman, The Symbolic 
Uses of Politics (Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1964), 

"Norton E. Long, “Power and Administration,” 

WAPublic Administration Review, 9 (Autumn 1949), 257. 
* Richard S. Lewis, “The Kennedy Effect," Bulletin 
“of the Atomic Scientists, 24 (March, 1968), 2. 
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mess in Washington."? In February of 1958 the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 
was established in the Department of Defense to 
coordinate and oversee diverse military missile 
and space satellite programs. This was an initial 
effort to upgrade U.S. space exploration in light 
of conspicuous Soviet successes, yet it proved to 
be hopelessly underscaled in relation to distinc- 
tive organizational thresholds and inertia which 
had to be overcome. These thresholds are a criti- 
cal feature of the nonincremental policy enter- 
prise. 


The Dilemma of ‘‘Thinking Small" 


The first problem is a psychological one. Perhaps 
no barrier is more essential for nonincremen- 
tal policy to breach and overcome permanently 
than the penchant for thinking small. Overcom- 
ing this trait is a major necessity in developing 
the imagination and receptivity closely associated 
with organizational innovation.? In addition, 
thinking small is also a detriment to the planning 
and jurisdictional extensions upon which non- 
incremental policy depends. 

Before the lunar landing commitment, under- 
estimates on the rate of technological advance 
and the engineering “‘do-ability” associated with 
manned space programming were commonplace. 
No less a figure than Hugh Dryden, NACA 
Director and a future Deputy Administrator of 
NASA, asserted a scant four years before Sputnik: 
“I am reasonably sure that travel to the moon will 
not occur in my lifetime. . .. ''* Such myopia 
was certainly understandable, yet adequate space 
planning required both foresight and an obstinate 
faith in the future approaching that which drives 
the classic “revolution of rising expectations." It 
was not until this radical departure in perspective 
could find a congenial institutional environment 
that efficient preparation for manned missions 
could begin. 

Thinking small also served as a barrier to the 
jurisdictional expansion upon which space explor- 
ation depended. NACA, the central research 
agency in the administrative network concerned 
with space exploration, actively resisted the 
Eisenhower administration's efforts to upgrade its 
policy-making jurisdiction. "By February 1958, 
as the Eisenhower administration began wrestling 


21 Donald W. Cox, The Space Race (New York: 
Chilton Books, 1962), p. 69. 

?* See, for example, Chris Argyris, Organization and 
Innovation (Homewood, Illinois: R. D. Irwin and Com- 
pany, 1965) for a discussion of how innovative output 
can vary as a function of organizational culture. 

2 Hugh L. Dryden, as quoted in Loyd S. Swenson, 
Jr, James M. Grimwood and Charles C. Alexander, 
This New Ocean: A History of Project Mercury (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 
p. 56. 
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with the complexities of formulating a national 


program for space exploration, NACA had taken ` 


the official position that, with regard to space, it 
neither wanted nor expected more than its historic 
niche in government-financed science and engi- 
neering. While NACA should become a substan- 
tially bigger instrument for research, it should 
remain essentially a producer of data for use by 
Others.'?t 

This reluctance to accept an enlarged organiza- 
tional assignment (and, indeed, to participate in a 
timely institutional growth) led ultimately to the 
demise of NACA later that same year. In its 
place the National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 established a national space advisory coun- 
cil (The National Aeronautics and Space Council) 
and NASA (which absorbed most of NACA's 
personnel). NASA was created to attain another 
major threshold associated with a nonincremental 
policy such as space exploration. This was the 
requirement for administrative consolidation. 


Consolidation Requirements 


Even though the Space Act provided for a dis- 
tinctive civilian/military apportionment of space 
exploration activity between NASA and DOD, 

-NASA immediately upon its formation began to 

press for the acquisition of key research groups 
and programs located within the military services. 
In less than three months NASA had acquired 
Project Vanguard from the Navy (as well as the 
150 staff members and $25 million in appropri- 
ations connected with it), lunar probe and earth 
satellite projects from the Air Force, and the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (complete with Caltech 
staff and $100 million in appropriations) from the 
Army.” It even attempted to take over the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency amid sbrieks of outrage 
from that service. Although delayed by Army 
opposition, NASA's ambitious consolidation 
plans were not to be denied. In March of 1960 
NASA formally acquired the ABMA and most of 
its *von Braun team" of key researchers. 

These acquisitions reflect the importance to the 
nonincremental, indivisible policy enterprise of 
consolidating control over those suboperations 
upon which it closely depends. In industrial 
settings consolidation of this type is referred to 
as vertical integration—an effort to amalgamate 
raw materials and component production proces- 
ses within the same managerial framework as 
that governing the creation of a final marketable 
product for which these subprocesses are impor- 
tant. (Of course, at the same time NASA was ac- 


ži Swenson, Grimwood, and Alexander, This New 
Ocean, p. 77, 

"Robert Rosholt, An Administrative History of 
NASA: 1958-63 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966), pp. 45-48. 
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complishing a type of horizontal integration- 
eliminating the potential sources of space explome 
ation programming competition). 

The nonincremental policy requires an exter 
sive consolidation because of the close interde 
pendency of its component parts. Uncertainty c 
performance failures in any one suboperation ca 
threaten the success of them all. Many researc 
and development projects require parallel break 
throughs on a variety of problem fronts. The de 
velopment of a rocket guidance system, for ex 
ample, demanded simultaneous advances in bot: 
computer miniaturization and thruster engin 
design. 

For manned space exploration, consolidatio» 
was an essential organizational threshold to sur 
pass, given the extremely diverse and ramifie» 
operations upon which any manned-mission plan: 
would depend. "Whether it was given specia 
responsibilities or not, NASA had to concert 
itself with the nation’s overall space progran 
if it was to optimize its own,” 

Administrative ‘consolidation also  allowec 
NASA to recruit, both from industry and from 
other government agencies, highly qualifiec 
technical personnel to work on its programs. Ir 
part, consolidation triggers the rising expectation: 
essential to mobilize the manpower required fow» 
nonincremental policy making. As one NASA» 
official observed: “We believe that we are at- 
tracting quality people... because we have 
salaries which are competitive, plus a new, at- 
tractive and exciting program, and an expanding 
mission which creates the possibilities of greater 
opportunities.’’2” 

Closely related to the administrative consolida- 
tion requirements are the following specific start- 
up thresholds which space exploration policy 
making had to overcome. 


The Indivisibility Dimensions of Research 


A great deal of organizational management 
theory centers around the importance and inevit- 
ability of specialization, both for bureaucratic 
supervision and for institutional problem solving. 
Yet this attention to specialization has resulted 
in the partial neglect of those operations for which 
specialization is not entirely appropriate. One of 
these, oddly enough, is the major research project 
—the very setting in which specialized knowledge 
would seem most important. But a large-scale 
research problem is frequently interdisciplinary— 
cutting across lines of specialization and impart- 


2 Rosholt, p. 106 (italics supplied). 

3 Abe Silverstein, Director, Space Flight Programs, 
NASA in Hearings Before the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, June 7-12, 1961 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office/ 
1961), p. 177 (italics added). 
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ig an indivisibility to organizational tasks. For 
«roblems such as these “research teams are only 
ivisible down to a minimum effective scale.’ 
Sonversely, research teams must first attain this 
zale if they are to mount an effective attack upon 
. critical problem. 

Major research progress in space flight tech- 
amology was delayed until interdisciplinary groups 
ould be assembled on a scale which would mul- 
mmiply their problem-solving effectiveness. Below 
“his threshold a host of conflicting theories and 
xperimental results remained largely unreconciled 
vhile still other "good ideas" went begging for 

Attention. 

In discussing indivisibilities associated with 
pace research it is also important to note the 
xtent to which much of this research was “equip- 
nent-intensive.” The study of acceleration toler- 
inces, for example, required the construction 
xf large centrifuges in order to simulate the 
stresses of space flight. Research into designs 
and materials which would safeguard spacecraft 
teentry into the earth’s atmosphere depended 

«pon sophisticated hypersonic wind tunnels and 
«was delayed pending the construction of such 
devices. Advanced manned-mission planning in 
mzeneral was predicated upon prior unmanned mis- 
sions of research and experimentation. It was 
considered essential “to strengthen NASA's pro- 
meram for the unmanned exploration of the moon, 
posing hard-landing Ranger spacecraft and soft- 
landing Surveyor spacecraft. The unmanned ex- 
dapes of the moon was considered an abso- 
lutely essential step prior to manned landing.’ 

This equipment-intensive characteristic of much 

‘space exploration research heightened the thresh- 
«olds associated with its start-up. The design and 
construction of specialized instrumentation and 
simulation devices was expensive, and the scarcity 
of such equipment served to confine research 
activity to a few isolated groups with access to 
these devices. These expense and isolation prob- 
lems which typified space research are not at all 
unlike the features associated with Jarge-scale sci- 
entific research in general? These were responsi- 
ble for important lags in research progress prior to 
the policy acceleration which organized and 
funded research groups at critical levels of prob- 
lem-solving effectiveness. 


"Harry Townsend, Scale, Innovation, Merger and 
Monopoly (London: Pergamon Press, 1968), p. 25. 
? Rosholt, Administrative History of NASA, p. 194. 
? For a discussion of the organizational features re- 
lated to the conduct of large-scale scientific research, 
see Derek J. deSolla Price, Little Science, Big Science 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1963); and 
teAlvin M. Weinberg, "The Impact of Large-Scale Sci- 
ence Upon the United States," Science, 134 (July 21, 
1961), 161—164. 
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Land Acquisition and Facilities Construction 


Another feature of manned space exploration 
to which start-up thresholds were attached was 
land acquisition and facilities construction. Enor- 
mous quantities of land and elaborate spacecraft 
tracking, construction and testing facilities were 
required before any manned mission planning 
could realistically begin. 

The Atlantic Missile Range alone required 
more than 100,000 acres of land. While some of 
this land had been acquired earlier by the Air 
Force, far larger tracts were needed by NASA in 
order to construct an adequate launch facility 
at acceptable margins of safety. Their acquisition 
clearly reflects the threshold problems attendent 
upon the nonincremental policy enterprise. As 
it developed, the buying of land was a process not 
readily susceptible to gradualism. It required 
both executive branch clearance and specific 
congressional authorization—actions which in 
turn were predicated upon elaborate program- 
ming justifications. Significantly, it was not easy 
to attain these requisites on a small scale because 
of a peculiarity in the approval process. Program 
plans had to be large if they were also to be per- 
suasive. Larger scale plans communicated a sense 
of urgency and purpose. In a very real sense, the 
scale of the acquisition request was a major fac- 
tor in upgrading the probabilities of its own ful- 
fillment. 

A further problem in the land acquisition pro- 
cess was the need for land holdings to be concen- 
trated at the early stages of agency planning. This 
was important because the very act of land ac- 
quisition (and the publicized prospect of its subse- 
quent development) raised the price (and in some 
cases altered the zoning) of surrounding land in 
highly unfavorable directions. This made it far 
more difficult to acquire additional land later. 

It was for precisely this reason that NASA Ad- 
ministrator James Webb, in requesting congres- 
sional authorization for land acquisition within 
the Atlantic Missile Range area, argued vigor- 
ously for permission “to take all the land we can 
visualize that would be required. Once we get this, 
I do not think it will be possible to get any more 
land there. It will be too expensive.” 


Qualitative Correlates of Scale 


A final class of start-up thresholds consists of 
those space exploration requisites which were only 
qualitatively realized under the impact of scale. 
Reliability in space hardware, for instance, a 


3: fames E. Webb, Testimony in (FY 1963 Authoriza- 
tion) Hearings Before The Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, 87th Congress, Second 
Session (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1962), p. 35. 
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critical dimension to any manned-mission plan- 
ning, was closely dependent upon a large number 
of trial tests and subsequent “‘de-bugging” after 
prolonged use. As one NASA official described 
the problem: “We never quite know, when we 
launch a satellite, what is going to be the limiting 
point because we have not been in business long 
enough to establish these numbers. What you 
need to do is the thing you have always needed to 
do to develop long operational life; that is, to 
start to develop, to debug, and to build life 
through use."? 

Another qualitatively derived function of scale 
is the external support upon which any nonincre- 
mental policy depends for success. Frequently, as 
mentioned, such support stems from the rising 
expectations which policy objectives are able to 
generate. In any case, major public approval and 
the prospect of its continuance is required to ren- 
der the initial start-up costs worthwhile. An enor- 
mously expensive operation such as space explora- 
tion research “cannot be turned on and off like 
a faucet. It must be planned in advance, given ade- 
quate leadtime, and funded in such a way that 
there is assurance that it can move along syste- 
matically.” 

As James Webb has contended: 


A common denominator of large-scale endeavors is 
the necessity ofa continuing "critical mass” of support. 
There must be enough support and continuity of sup- 
port to retain and keep directly engaged on the critical 
problems the highly talented people required to do the 
job, as well as to keep viable the entire organizational 
structure. . . . Any uncertainty or shortfall in the sup- 
port factor is apt to have far-reaching effects and force 
the endeavor into serious difficulties." 


In a very real sense, a nonincremental, indi- 
visible policy pursuit must attain a "capture 
point" of public goal and resource commitment. 
Albert O. Hirschman has stressed the importance 
of this capture point in a study of major develop- 
ment projects in third world nations. In observing 
these capital-intensive national enterprises Hirsch- 
man notes the extent to which potential] project 
difficulties are frequently underestimated at their 
outset. He then asserts that if a development 
project is to overcome these misestimations "its 
operators must be ‘caught’ by the time the un- 
suspected difficulties appear—caught in the sense 
that having spent considerable money, time and 
energy and having committed their prestige, they 
will be strongly motivated to generate all of the 


3 Silverstein, Hearings Before the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, p. 83. 

3 Rosholt, Administrative History of NASA, p. 88. 

*! James E. Webb, Space-Age Management: The Large 
Scale Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), pp. 
62-63. 
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problem-solving energy of which they are ct 
pable.” 

Hirschman argues that many agricultur: 
projects fail precisely because they are too shora 
term and small-scale to reach this capture poin 
When unanticipated problems arise, these project 
are all too often prematurely abandoned. I 
effect, they fail because of a reluctance “to throw 
good money after what looks like bad, but coul 
be turned into good, if only the requisite rescu 
effort were forthcoming.” 

To, be sure, this policy entrapment effect is nc 
without its hazards. The attainment of a captur 
point may well lead after all to the casting of goo» 
money, time and effort after that which really i 
bad. This, it will be recalled, was a major argu 
ment against much of the United States militar 
escalation in Vietnam. 

Yet entrapment is important to the nonincre 
mental public policy enterprise. It can assure the 
continuity of support so essential to policies o 
this class. At the same time, entrapment safe 
guards the nonincremental policy from many o 
the unanticipated problems associated with it» 
pursuit. In space exploration, the Kennedy com 
mitment sustained mission goals through ever 
the darkest hours of equipment failure, cost over 
runs, and ultimately, the tragic spacecraft fir 
that took the lives of three Apollo astronauts. 


Start-Up Requirements and Initial Space Decisions 


In assessing these nonincremental start-uf 
requisites, it is small wonder that a major politica' 
commitment, in fact a presidential mandate, wa: 
necessary to energize manned space exploratior 
policy. As space administrators readily conceded 
“Science is, and cannot be, the driving force for 
space exploration." It was indeed President 
Kennedy’s national commitment which “galvan- 
ized the lagging, directionless space effort around 
a dramatic, not-too-distant goal.’’8 

The full magnitude of the start-up operations 
to which reference has been made is well illus- 
trated by budgetary data compiled for the early 
period of the space program. The following chart 
illustrates NASA expenditures fromfiscal years 
1961 through 1966, and highlights the research 
and development component of these expendi- 


3 Albert O. Hirschman, Development Projects Ob- 
served (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1967), p. 18. 

3° Tbid., p. 20. 

37Dr. Eberhard Rechtin, Director, Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, California Institute of Technology, in 
Hearings Before the Senate Committee on Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences, 88th Congress, First Session 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1963), p. 138. j 

3 Richard Lewis, “The Kennedy Effect,” p. 2. 
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Figure 1. NASA Expenditures (FY 1961-1966) 
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tures. It is revealing to note two things in con- 
nection with these expenditures: the steeply rising 
rate of overall space spending, and the degree to 
which R&D-classified outlays approximate the 
the total NASA funds spent. Seldom has a govern- 
ment agency increased its appropriations as 
rapidly as NASA. This strongly reflects the politi- 
cal support associated with the Kennedy moon- 
landing commitment. But the proportion of R&D 
expenditures is also significant. More than 80 per 
cent of NASA’s funds went into starting up the 
space exploration enterprise—filling the gaps in 
theory, technology, and equipment required for 
space exploration to advance. (It is interesting to 
note, by way of contrast, that in 1961, only 2.9 
per cent of the total U.S. GNP was spent on R&D. 


Personnel 
(X105) 


In that year the average industry expenditure 
was 4 per cent of sales.??) 

Another illustration of the dimensions of the 
space exploration start-up is provided by employ- 
ment data compiled during the 1960-66 period. 

This graph, depicting total employment on space 
exploration programs both within and outside of 
NASA, emphasizes the personnel mobilization 
required to pursue exploration objectives. This 
manpower pool represents substantial private 
industrial expansion as well as extensive programs 
of training and recruitment. It is unlikely that 
such a work force could have been assembled 


9 Daniel Hamburg, R&D: Essays on the Economics 
of Research and Development (New York: Random 
House, 1966), pp. 13 and 41. 
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Fiscal Year 
Figure 2. Total Employment on NASA Programs (1960-66) 
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without the prospect of a major and continuing 
space exploration commitment. 

What we have seen so far of the start-up prob- 
lems associated with manned space exploration 
illustrates the degree to which the model of incre- 
mental decisions fails conspicuously to account 
in this case for an observable reality. The start- 
up thresholds attached to rionincremental policy 
represent problems for which comprehensive 
: (and even optimal) decisions are required. In 
reviewing the lunar landing program James Webb 
has argued: *We could not stop with doing 80 or 
90 or 99 per cent of what we needed to do and 
come out reasonably well.” Indeed, for a lunar 
landing “a partial success is likely to be a com- 
plete failure.” 

Lindblom asserts, in his description of incre- 
mentalism, that “policy is not made once and for 
all; it is made and remade endlessly. Policy 
making is a process of successive approximations 
to some desired objectives in which what is 
desired itself continues to change under reconsider- 
ation.”® Yet contrast this with the extended 
planning and the continuity of support so essen- 
tial to the nonincremental policy enterprise. The 
Kennedy commitment and the prospects for ex- 
tended exploration missions were the major rea- 
sons that elaborate and expensive space start-up 
requirements were deemed worthwhile. 
power training and recruitment closely depended 
upon the fixed future perceived for space pro- 
grams. Shifts in policy objectives of the sort 
postulated by Lindblom would, under these 
circumstances, have jeopardized the future of the 
space program. They would have seriously under- 
mined the continuity of support which space 
exploration policy, in this its start-up phase, so 
desperately required. 

Finally, the incremental model of decision 
making greatly misrepresents the reality of ad- 
ministrative thresholds themselves. The appro- 
priations, manpower, research, and facilities 
growth in the immediate aftermath of the 
Kennedy commitment was far more than mar- 
ginally removed from the policy "state" by which 
it was preceded. Indeed marginal additions to a 
nonincremental, indivisible policy in the period 
of its start-up will consistently fail to translate 
into incremental gains in policy performance. 
Major, comprehensive commitments of personnel 
and resources are required before even limited 
pay-offs are derived. Thus it is extremely difficult 
to adjust input decisions to subsequent changes in 
output performance—a characteristic which ren- 
ders nonincremental policy resistant to the 


* Webb, Space-Age Management,.p. 149, 
“Lindblom, “The ‘Science’ of Muddling Through,” 
p. 86 (emphasis added). 
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process of marginal refinement postulated by 
Lindblom, " 
,jD- 
Jp- 

Apart from the problem of start-up threshoi. $; 
another major characteristic besets the nonincre- 
mental, indivisible policy pursuit: nonincremental 
policy is in essence unstable—devoid of middle 
ground between self-generating states of growth 
and decay. Again we turn to space exploration for: 
the appropriate illustration. 

During the mid-1960s manned space explora- 
tion rode the crest of what amounted to a dy- 
namic and highly complex policy. *movement"— 
a movement characterized by heightened tech- 
nological and national aspiration, persistent 
political pressure for congressional appropria- 
ations, and seemingly open-ended prospects for: 
organizational growth. It was perhaps during this 
period that a “match” was approached in thats 
elusive balance between public policy and public 
pressure. Start-up thresholds had largely been 
overcome and space policy outputs (in the form 
of repeatedly successful manned missions) reached 
their maximum levels of public support. ; 

Yet this match was to be short-lived. ‘As: 
Downs suggests in his analysis, “The Issue At- 
tention Cycle," public support can quickly sub- 
side as a cycle of issue saliency runs its course.” 
This sudden ebb in public pressure can leave the 
nonincremental policy precariously overscaled 
relative to the political resources which exist for ' 
its support. It is precisely at this point that non-- 
incremental policy may become exceedingly bur- 
densome and vulnerable. ` 

As both budgetary and employment data re- 
veal, the sharply accelerating pace of space ex- 
ploration in the early 1960s gave way toward the 
end of the decade to a major decline in policy 
support, even before the lunar landing objective 
was achieved. NASA appropriations declined! 
from $5.2 billion in fiscal year 1965 to $2.8 billion! 
in 1973. Even more dramatic evidence of space 
policy decline is provided by the statistics of total. 
manpower employed on NASA programs. As 
Figure 3 depicts, total personnel dropped from 
the fiscal year 1965 peak of 420,000 to a low of 
approximately 108,000 in 1972. 

Associated with this appropriations and man- 
power slide has been increased public and con- 
gressional criticism of space exploration in gen- 
eral, a decline in morale among remaining space 
program employees, and specific decays in organi- 
zational performance throughout the space 
policy bureaucracy itself. i 

As early as 1965, Gallup polls began to report 
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Figure 3.. Downturn in Total Employment on NASA Programs (FY 1966-72) 


significant erosion of both public interest and 
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support where expensive, nonmilitary space: 


exploration undertakings were concerned. A 
July 1965 Gallup poll, seeking to uncover opinion 
Ob the question "Which country—the United 
States or Russia—do you think is farther ahead 
in the field of space research ?" elicited a 26 per 
‘cent “Don’t know" response. This would seem 
„to indicate a sizable disinterest in the space 
exploration *race" among the American people. 
The same poll revealed a 36'per cent preference 
among those contacted for decreased space explor- 
ation expenditures, as against 42 per cent in favor 
of keeping those expenditures the same and 16 per 
“cent in support of their increase.? 

, Even more dramatic evidence of diminishing 
‘public space policy support is provided in a 1967 
‘Gallup poll. Here, in response to the question 
"Do you think it is important or is it not impor- 
‘tant to try to send a man to the moon before 
„Russia does?" a full 60 per cent of those inter- 
‘viewed assessed the landing race as “not im- 


ES ortant.’4 


Li 


' 


] By February 1969, in fact, 40 per cent of Gallup 
poll respondents called for a reduction in space 
, research expenditures as against 41 per cent ap- 
proving present levels of those expenditures. In 
addition, a July, 1969 poll (on the threshold of the 
‘lunar landing) revealed that 53 per cent of those 
interviewed opposed a Mars manned landing as 
!a follow-on goal to the Apollo program. Only 39 
per cent favored such a goal. 


“ Gallup Opinion Index, no. 3 (August, 1965), p. 16. 
* Gallup Opinion Index, no. 22 (April, 1967), p. 19. 
“ Gallup Opinion Index, no. 45 (March, 1969), p. 17 
‘and no. 50 (August, 1969), p. 20. 
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' Fiscal Year 


Closely related to this erosion in general sup- 
port for space policy was an increase in specific 
criticism directed at NASA programs and their 
expenditure requirements. A number of congres- 
sional critics began to question the “pork-barrel” 
distribution of NASA facilities. Public debates 
also began over the relative merits of manned 
versus unmanned flight. Such debates were par- 
ticularly heated at times of NASA setbacks or 
Soviet achievements (such as the Lunakhod 
series) in purely instrumented space flight and 
experimentation. 

National opinion leaders such as Senator Ed- 
ward. Kennedy and the Reverend Ralph Aber- 
nathy began to speak out against space explora- 
tion as a diversion of scarce national resources 
urgently needed elsewhere. In the aftermath of 
Vietnam war escalations, space exploration came 
to be viewed in some circles as an extension of 
military and defense policies and was opposed on 
that basis. Finally, “counterculture” values 
among a significant portion of the young led to a 
condemnation of space exploration as an extrava- 
gant exercise in mindless technology. 

This increased opposition to space exploration 
has led in recent times to serious declines in morale 
within the space policy bureaucracy. Employee 
layoffs coupled with the failure to establish fol- 
low-on goals have contributed to the perception 
that the future is "running out" on the space 
program. This perceived termination of manned 
missions lies at the root of an intensified scientist- 
engineer controversy within NASA. The pros- 
pects of limited flight opportunity have intensified 
feelings of discrimination on the part of scientist- 
astronauts who have lost out in competition with 
pilot-astronauts in past mission assignments and 
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for whom few future space flight opportunities 
remain.‘ 


Declines in Organizational Performance 


The sense of decline which has developed within 
the space policy bureaucracy has had important 
consequences for the effectiveness of that organi- 
zation in the attainment of its objectives. A num- 
ber of specific performance problems have 
emerged that could become highly significant 
given the close ranges of control tolerance upon 
which successful space flights depend. One of 
these difficulties lies in the movement of highest 
quality personnel out of NASA into areas of 
greater perceived excitement and career oppor- 
tunity. Despite indifferent, or distinctively un- 
favorable job markets, much of NASA’s most 
valuable managerial and scientific talent has left 
the agency for brighter prospects in universities, 
private industry or other government agencies. 
This exodus has left the space program without 
some of its most imaginative and capable person- 
nel. As one former NASA official privately 
asserted: “Programs like Apollo attract people 
who like challenges. Once the major problems 
are solved these people are no longer interested. 
Those left behind are really mediocre, and they 
establish a self-fulfilling mediocrity within the 
program.” 

One of the most consistent areas of concern 
throughout the history of the space program has 
been that of hardware reliability and quality con- 
trol. Space flight equipment, of course, requires 
the greatest technical care and precision in its 
design and manufacture. The image of the "white 
room" with its sterilized, dirt-free environment 


has come to symbolize the “assembly line" of the ` 


space age. Yet behind the elaborate rules and 
assembly procedures, the monitoring and testing 
technology, is a recognition that no matter how 
detailed or sophisticated the safeguards “if the 
employee doesn’t care whether or not he makes a 
mistake, he will probably err." 

Operating under this assumption NASA has 
carefully developed programs to add a motiva- 
tional component to quality control. NASA astro- 
nauts have made repeated visits to divisional 
facilities and contractors in order to upgrade the 
morale of space employees by increasing their 
sense of importance and identity with respect to 
space exploration goals. The lunar landing com- 


See "NASA: Trouble in Paradise," Newsweek, 74 
(September 22, 1969), 73-74; and Marti Mueller 
"Trouble at NASA: Space Scientists Resign," Science, 
165 (August 22, 1969), 776-779. 

“James F. Halpin, Zero Defects: A New Dimension 
in Quality Control. (New York: McGraw-Hil, 1966), 
p. 3. 
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mitment itself provided a major incentive for 
extra care in spacecraft assembly. Workers 
Apollo hardware felt a special motivation to y 
grade and sustain the quality of their job p 
formance as a means of personal participation in 
an endeavor of historic proportions. 

Yet, in recent times, along with the declines in 
public support and employee morale which have 
beset the space policy bureaucracy, an erosion has 
occurred in quality control capability. One NASA 
official conceded in a private interview that “the 
number of anomalies has risen alarmingly in each 
successive flight after [Apollo] 11." Another 
reports that with this erosion “worries about 
quality have become a fetish with higher man- 
agement.” 

These statements are very important. Apollo 
11, it will be remembered, was the first lunar land- 
ing mission. It marked the fulfillment of that com- 
mitment to which most of NASA’s activities over 
the decade of the ’60s had been dedicated. At the 
same time it represented the end of a period of 
clear direction for space exploration policy. One 
goal had lapsed, and no new ones had appeared 
to take its place. _ 

This lack of direction probably contributed 
importantly to NASA’s problems in quality con- 
trol. Without the esprit which characterized the 
space challenges of the early '60s a lapse has de- 
veloped in what might be termed the institutional 
“will to be careful.” This may explain why hard- 
ware failures (or "gliches") have been occurring 
with increasing frequency in even tried and tested 
spacecraft systems. 


Dissolution of the Space Policy Bureaucracy 


In addition to performance shortfalls, related 
decays can now be observed in the structure of 
the space policy bureaucracy itself. An organiza- 
tional fragmentation and contraction has hit the 
space program and appears to be moving it in 
the direction of the inchoate administrative ar- 
rangements which characterized the immediate 
post-Sputnik period. Appropriations and man-- 
power cutbacks are, again, highly influential 
here but so too is the failure to establish follow-on 
goals for a nonincremental policy. 

University laboratories represent one structural 
decay already well established. Cutbacks in 
NASA's training grants and the elimination of its 
Sustaining University Program have pushed a 
number of university labs out of their involve- 
ment with space programs. Those laboratories 
which remain attached to the program find the 
general decline in NASA's experimentation 
interest a deeply foreboding sign for the future. As 
one observer notes: "The dilemma of the labora- 
tories is that they require lead times of 18 months 
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3 two years to develop instrumentation for satel- 
‘te experiments and to train graduate students to 
andle the data. With nothing in the offing they 
an count on in the 1970's, they are having a diffi- 
ult time maintaining a trained laboratory staff 
nd keeping students on tap.’ 

Besides university laboratories, a number of 
mall aerospace contractors have either dissolved 
inder the impact of space appropriations cut- 
sacks or are in serious trouble to the extent of 
heir dependence upon contract revenues. Other 
ormer contractors have detached themselves 
‘rom space exploration assignments in favor of 
nore promising long-term prospects elsewhere. 
aven major contractors have not escaped internal 
Jpheavals during the recent period of fiscal and 
manpower retrenchment. Shrinkage of the aero- 

space industry has raised among some the “im- 
mediate concern... that the... manufacturing 
and testing establishment developed to build 
Apollo will fall apart.’ 
These space exploration declines—in public 
support, appropriations, personnel, morale, or- 
anizational structure and  performance—all 
illustrate the fundamental instability inherent in 
mathe nonincremental policy enterprise. Non- 
incremental policy is not likely to realize a point 
«of equilibrium or “‘steady-state” between support- 
«mobilizing expansion and downward spirals of 
disillusionment and decline. There is perhaps 
nothing which space exploration demonstrates 
more convincingly than this very point. 

Recognizing these excepticnally thin margins 
between policy exnansion and decay, space policy 
makers have exhibited an impressive resourceful- 
ness in attempting to maintain growth in their 
programs. Both Soviet and American space ad- 
ministrators, for example, have repeatedly praised 
the achievements of the other side in an effort to 
Benerate competitive spirit for increased efforts 
at home.? In recent times, as the enthusiasm for 
international competition has waned, NASA 
officials have stressed the possibilities of inter- 
national cooperation in space as an incentive to 
the Nixon and Ford administrations to upgrade 
space funding. As one astute observer describes it: 
“The reasoning goes like this: If NASA could 


5 Richard S. Lewis, “Goal and No Goal: A New 
Policy in Space," Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 23 
(May, 1967), 19. See also in this connection W. Henry 
Lambright and Lauren L. Henry, "Using Universities: 
The NASA Experience," Public Policy, 20 (Winter, 
1972), 61-82. 

? Richard Lewis, “Our Terra-Lunar Transit System: 
Where Will It Take Us?" Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists, 25 (March, 1969), 22 . 

50 For a discussion of this point see Francis E. Rourke, 
Bureaucracy and Foreign Policy (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1972), pp. 47-48. 
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establish an opportunity for improved Soviet- 
American relations through cooperation in space, 
this would presumably create the need for a series 
of post-Apollo missions of historic proportions. 
Considering the current politics of detente with 
the big powers, it would be hard for the White 
House or Congress to say no to funds for such 
an effort."*t 

The recent Soviet-American joint orbital flight, 
first announced during former President Nixon's 
Moscow summit, would appear to testify to at 
least the partial success of this new approach. 


Attempts at a Policy Steady-State 


To describe the instability associated with 
manned space exploration as a nonincremental 
policy, is not to deny that efforts have been made 
to find a point at which space programs could be 
stabilized. The Apollo Applications and Skylab 
projects have both been attempts to locate that 
intermediate ground where the continuity of 
space exploration missions could be assured. Sky- 
lab, in particular, was conceived as a balanced, 
well-paced series of orbital experimentation 
missions—a “holding program which keeps the 
technology alive, but barely so, until the nation 
recovers its interest in new frontiers and decides to 
become venturesome again.” But at its outset 
Skylab suffered in competition with the Army's 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL) program. 
Those Skylab missions which were undertaken 
were troubled by a public indifference as well as 
by manufacturing flaws in the Skylab itself. 

Another stabilization effort, the Apollo Appli- 
cations Program (AAP) failed dramatically to 
elicit the enthusiasm necessary to counterbalance 
the costs involved in its undertaking. In a study 
of post-Apollo planning in NASA, Emmette Red- 
ford and Orion White reported that “the AAP 
program remained throughout its development 
in a highly fluid state, without objectives ever 
being firmly decided upon.” They concluded: 


The AAP, after being squeezed into acceptable dimen- 
sions by NASA's top leadership, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Congressional budget process, would 
have been given adequate support if it had not run into 
competition with other demands on national resources. 
What mainly brought it down . . . was apparently the 
budgetary stringency produced by the Vietnam war, 
the Great Society program, the riots in the cities and 
the fear of continued inflation.™ 


5 John Noble Wilford, “Cooperation in Space," The 
New York Times, December 6, 1971. 

"Lewis, “The End of Apollo," Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, 24 (September, 1968), 5. 

53 Emrmette S. Redford and Orion F. White, What 
Manned Space Program After Reaching the Moon? 
Government Attempts to Decide: 1962-1968 (Syracuse: 
Inter-University Case Program, 1971), p. 140. 

5! Tid. p. 223. 
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In this conclusion, however, Redford and White 
ignore the essential nonincremental and indivisible 
nature of space exploration policy. It is equally 
plausible that what really destroyed the Apollo 
Applications Program was its very formulaticn as 
an incremental and balanced policy alternative. 
Once "squeezed into acceptable dimensions," it 
lost the persuasive content that would have justi- 
fied its proposed expenditures. This is precisely 
the problem of nonincremental policy. Without 
major mobilizing commitments (such as landing a 
man on the moon and returning him safely) these 
policies simply cannot generate and sustain the 
support required for their collective payoffs. 

A deepseated paradox is at work here. In order 
to fit comfortably into an incremental, piecemeal 
framework the AAP was cast in a form which was 
basically not large enough to be persuasive. Then, 
without being able to generate its own collective 
political commitment, the AAP was suddenlv too 
large for available amounts of public support. 


Escalation and the Space Shuttle 


These dilemmas faced by space policy managers 
in sustaining their programs have certainly not 
Bone unheeded by top leadership in either the 
aerospace industry or the White House itself. 
NASA has, of course, targeted many of its public 
pleas for support directly toward presidential 
ears. Intensive industry and congressional pres- 
sure has also been brought to bear for the up- 
grading of space exploration policy goals. 

In response to these pressures President Nixon 
appointed in 1969 a special Space Task Greup, 
consisting of then Vice-President Spiro Agnew, 
Science Advisor Lee A. Dubridge, Air Force 
Secretary Robert C. Seamans and NASA Ad- 
ministrator Thomas O. Paine, to assess follow-on 
goals for space exploration. The group urged the 
adoption of a Mars manned landing goal, bu: at 
a “moderate pace"— no specific date and no over- 
riding national prioriy were to be attached to the 
endeavor.5 Yet the President was not yet willing 
to make any political commitment of this order, 
and efforts were continued toward finding some 
middle ground upon which space exploration 
policy (and expenditures) could unobtrusively 
rest. 

As organizational decay continued, however, 
even a highly cautious Richard Nixon could not 
escape the dilemma of the nonincremental policy 
enterprise. On January 5, 1972, the President 
authorized NASA to undertake development cf a 
partially reusable space "shuttle"— designed for 


5 See “The Post-Apollo Space Program: Directions 
for the Future,” Space Task Group Report to the 
President (Washington, D:C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1969). 
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near-space transit and estimated to cost approx 
mately $5.5 billion within a six-year time perioc 

The space shuttle commitment represents a 
expansive goal with which to upgrade once agai 
the manned space exploration program. Th 
shuttle is predicated upon the notion that exter 
sive investment is required in the immediate futur 
in order to reduce the cost of space flight far i 
the future. The shuttle is a political commitmer» 
(by a reluctant President) to rescue the spac 
policy bureaucracy from the decay spiral in whic; 
it had been caught. Thus it is with nonincrementa» 
policy—it is not readily susceptible to balance i» 
any organizational steady-state. 

At its height, space exploration constituted : 
policy “movement” fueled by high aspirations 
public pressures, and seemingly open-ended pros 
pects for organizational growth. Significantly, tht 


' instability described herein is a major characteris 


tic of social movements in general. They mus 

mobilize increasing numbers of persons to theim 
support or they risk disintegration and decay. A» 
the other extreme, the very success of a socia 

movement can jeopardize its continuance insofar» 
as success leads to institutionalization and its 

crystallization in bureaucratic form. Hannah 

Arendt has noted in this connection “the per- 

petual motion mania of totalitarian movements. 
which can remain in power only so long as they 

keep moving and set everything around them ip» 
motion."5* She contends that totalitarian move- 

ments “if they do not pursue global rule as their 

ultimate goal . . . are only too likely to lose what- 

ever power they have already seized.” 

The correspondence between social movements 
and nonincremental policy is striking and politi- 
cally significant. Both require an extensive mobili- 
zation of public resources and support for their 
start-up. Both must then maintain this mobiliza- 
tion above a critical level or they will rapidly 
disintegrate. Both, in effect, require the presence 
of expansive goals as the primary means of pro- 
tecting themselves from erosions in support. 

The escalation of goals is a major requirement 
and a major dilemma of nonincremental policy. 
As Albert Hirschman has noted: "The promise 
of some sort of utopia is most characteristic of 
larger-scale undertakings such as the launching of 
social reforms or external aggression because 
they are likely to require heavy initial sacrifices.’ 
Utopian promises (and sharply rising expecta- 
tions) in themselves frequently contribute to ex- 
plosive social instability. They are hardly likely 


* Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1966), p. 
306. 

5! Ibid., p. 392. 

*5 Hirschman, Development Projects Observed, p. 31. 
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o lead to public policies which are readily sus- 
septible to balance or long-term steady-states. 


Public Policy and Indivisibility 


A final, summary trait of nonincremental policy 
10w presents itself. Nonincremental policies are 
“eset by an indivisibility which defies disaggrega- 
'ion into piecemeal decisions or additive partial 
advancements. This means simply that for non- 
incremental policies a "self-containment" demand 
„nust be observed. Policy requirements as well as 
«outputs must be provided at high levels or they 
cannot be provided at all. 

Space exploration required elaborate and ex- 

ensive start-up investments before it really got 
‘underway. Because of the delayed pay-off of the 
policy, a major political commitment was essen- 
«tial in order that these initial start-up costs would 
be judged worthwhile. No short-term, piecemeal, 
or incremental commitment could have mobilized 
the support and generated the expectations that 
space exploration required to surpass its start-up 
thresholds. 

Perhaps this “threshold effect” lies at the heart 
of nonincremental policy. Thresholds themselves 
are highly important to the understanding of a 
great many social processes. As Kenneth Boulding 
has observed: 


[Social] depreciation and appreciation are not con- 
tinuous functions of use or load, but exhibit threshold 
or overload phenomena, which is what causes crises. 
.. . Continuous functions, which are fine for celestial 
mechanics, are characteristic of social mechanics only 
over small ranges of variation, and most social prob- 
lems arise because of discontinuous functions—the 
road that suddenly jams up as one more car appears 
on it, the river that refuses to clean itself under a single 
addition of sewage, the international system that 
breaks down into war, or the citv that erupts into riot 
when some small straw is laid onto some existing 
back.’ 


Thresholds make it exceedingly difficult for a 
series of small incremental steps to add up in 
cumulative fashion to one big comprehensive 
step. They detach piecemeal decisions or resource 
commitments from corresponding or proportionate 
policy pay-offs. This is a critical oversight in 
incrementalism and the divisible goods model of 
policy making, and an area to which a great deal 
of corrective attention should be directed. 

In examining this last trait of nonincremental 
policy it is appropriate to offer additional exam- 
ples of public enterprises which might fit into this 
class. Consider urban renewal undertakings, for 


59 Kenneth Boulding, "Discussion," in "The Politi- 
cal Economy of Environmental Quality," American 
Economc Review, 61 (May, 1971), 167. 
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instance. In urban areas it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that the rejuvenation of the inner 
city is an operation to which thresholds or critical 
masses are attached. Slums represent resource 
and structural "sinks"—downward cycles of 
dilapidation and capital depreciation. The influx 
of limited recovery-inducing elements into the 
slum environment—in the form of public housing 
projects, piecemeal slum clearance efforts and pri- 
vate capital investment—is rarely sufficient to 
overcome the "sink" effect which characterizes 
the slum. The decay rate of public housing, as 
well as sbrinking inner-city investment returns 
testify to the failure of small-scale, incremental 
policy interventions to effect slum rejuvenation. 

Perhaps only massive efforts, commitments or 
expenditures will result in a cycle of rejuvenation 
which would overcome the sink effect and estab- 
lish itself as self-sustaining. Major capital inflows 
will begin to justify private inner-city investment. 
This investment will in turn enlarge the urban 
job market, providing resources and incentives 
for the repair and rebuilding of slum housing. 
The subsequent appreciation of this housing will 
add to the supply of inner-city capital, and so on. 

If this were so, an urban redevelopment policy, 
unless cast on a scale approaching its critical 
resource thresholds, has little chance of realizing 
—or even approximately realizing—its ends. The 
potential challenge here to a strategy of incre- 
mentalism is unmistakable. A series of small 


' decisions or steps, below a policy threshold, will 


not advance the policy even incrementally in the 
direction of its goals. Yet at a critical point of 
personnel or resource commitment, a “take-off” 
can occur in policy output—yielding vastly multi- 
plied gains in goal-seeking performance. 

The need to breach thresholds and to maintain 
an organizational transcendence of these limiting 
factors, places severe constraints on the "'divisi- 
bility" of the nonincremental policy enterprise. 
It is likely that urban transportation policies fre- 
quently fall victim to their own indivisibility re- 
quirements. Rapid transit systems in particular 
possess underlying scale demands—they must at- 
tain a requisite coverage or they simply cannot 
cope with traffic densities in sufficient degree to 
justify their costs. Additionally, these systems 
require firm commitments to detailed plans, and 


For a discussion of the urban decay spiral see 
William J. Baumol, ‘Macroeconomics and Unbalanced 
Growth: The Anatomy of Urban Crisis,” American 
Economic Review, 57 (June, 1967), 415-426. Also, 
Harry W. Richardson, Urban Economics (London: 
Penguin Books, 1971), pp. 133-145. 

& For an analysis of these potential "accelerator 
effects" in urban renewal see Wilbur R. Thompson, 
A Preface to Urban Economics (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1965), pp. 299-302. 
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an early construction start-up before labor and 
materials costs rise prohibitively, and before land 
acquisition and rezoning resistance coalesces. 

Given these requirements, it is easy to under- 
stand why, despite feasibility studies, campaign 
promises, and the establishment of urban trans- 
portation planning agencies, urban transport 
policy remains underdeveloped. Rapid transit 
systems, because of their indivisibility characteris- 
tics, acquire a rigidity which will not permit them 
to surmount successfully the compromise, delay, 
and reduction processes of urban political bar- 
gaining. These are essentially processes of 
disaggregation, and they push transportation ven- 
tures below those critical thresholds upon which 
they rely for success. 

Indivisibility of the same type can also afflict 
large-scale planning efforts in general. Plans, 
after all, create their own support requirements 
and must generate political commitments end 
public aspiration in order to fulfill them. Dis- 
aggregation can undermine the base of support 
required for adequate plan implementation. It can 
seriously disrupt the internal "logic" upon which 
the plan must rely for its persuasiveness. In this 
connection Gerhard Colm has argued that “it is 
very important to recognize that a one-year p:an 
cannot be obtained merely by dividing, sav, a 
five-year plan into five equal parts.” 

Indivisibility, of course, leads to a major 
vulnerability in the nonincremental policy enter- 
prise. To a large extent its success depends on the 
degree to which it can be shielded from the ever- 
present forces of political disaggregation. Yet 
this very shielding requirement contains enor- 
mous political implications. 


Nonincremental Policy and Its Political 
Consequences 


It often happens that nonincremental policy 
managers, painfully aware of the vulnerabilities 
to which their programs are subject, will go to 
great lengths to establish congenial political 
environments. Frequently, a  nonincremental 
policy will be “oversold” to the public in order to 
gain the support and resources deemed essential 
in the overcoming of thresholds. Once oversold, 
it becomes difficult to modify the basic objec- 
tives of the policy without threatening the politi- 
cal foundations upon which its support has 
been based. For manned space exploration the 
Kennedy lunar landing commitment became the 
major sustaining but at the same time the major 
constraining factor with which space policy 
makers had to deal. 


*? Gerhard Colm, Integration of National Planning 
and Budgeting (Washington, D.C.: National Planning 
Association, 1965), p. 24. 
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Yet this overselling effect is not confined tc 
space exploration alone. Theodore Lowi ha: 
noted an identical tendency in large-scale foreigr 
policy undertakings as well. The war in Vietnam, 
Lowi argues, was rigidified by the very way in 
which it was sold to the public: 


No policy has escaped injury to itself and to national 
interests and international stability in the years since 
American statesmen have felt the need to oversellm 
policies in order to avoid coming up with a partial deci- 
sion. The war in Vietnam has been just another in- 
stance of the point. The fighting in the South was not 
of our making. The crisis was, The escalation was. The 
involvement in Vietnam was sold by American image- 
makers as a case of unambiguous aggression and 
therefore of the need for military victory. Perhaps it 
was both of these things, but to sell it on the front 
pages that way in order to ensure support at home left 
world diplomats, including our own, with almost no 
options.9 


If Lowi's point is true, it hints strongly at major 
rigidities implicit in nonincremental foreign poli- 
cies. The perceived need to accommodate thresh- 
olds (i.e., to avoid "partial decisions") can lock 
foreign policy makers into unyielding, "all-or- 
nothing" commitments. 

This rigidity has major consequences for all 
policies of a nonincremental nature. It renders 
them resistant to the compromise and adjustment 
processes of political bargaining—frequently the 
major means by which public accountability is 
imposed. At the same time, their rigidity places 
nonincremental policies at a disadvantage in 
responding to shifting political coalitions—a 
demand essential to the maintenance of public 
support. 

Compounding these difficulties is the instability 
of nonincremental policy itself. As mentioned 
earlier, policies in this class are unable to balance 
themselves within resource or aspirational steady- 
states. Because of this, a twofold political prob- 
lem presents itself. In what way besides oversel- 
ling are policy makers to ensure the requisite sup- 
port for their undertakings? Without overselling, 
thresholds can render nonincremental policy so 
vulnerable to political "adjustments" that it 
exceeds existing capacities for bureaucratic sup- 
port. Policy managers, in this case, are likely to 
experience a continuing frustration in starting up 
their programs and in mobilizing sufficient re- 
sources to offer an adequate chance of goal 
attainment. 

The second half of the political dilemma is that 
of disengaging from rigid, nonincremental policy 
endeavors which have entered into a self-esca- 
lating spiral of growth. Disengagement is difficult 


S'Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism, p. 179 
(emphasis added). 
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:0 accomplish because of heightened aspirations 

ind bureaucratic forces which support such 

spirals. (It is also likely if accomplished to lead to 

serious organizational perturbations as a con- 

comitant retrenchment cycle sets in.) The war in 

Vietnam would appear to illustrate this disengage- 
manent dilemma to a frightening degree. 


The Inapplicability of Trial Programs 


Another policy implication attached to non- 
incremental, indivisible undertakings is their 
challenge to the ever-popular limited-scope trial 
program. These programs are frequently em- 
ployed in policy settings because, in the event of 
failure, not too much in the way of prestige or 
organizational resources has been risked in them. 
If they succeed, they provide a blueprint for ad- 
justments in design and an enlargement of appli- 
cation. These advantages have led many policy 
makers to urge that we “expand the area of gov- 
ernmental and public affairs activity in which new 
ideas can be tried out as limited-scale pro- 
grams,"e 

If nothing else, this analysis of nonincremental 
policy suggests that trial programs can have 
severe limitations. It suggests that small-scale 
policy efforts may not necessarily replicate larger 
ones. Trial programs cannot hope to duplicate 
those critical commitment and resource thresholds 
upon which nonincremental, indivisible policy 
pursuits must rely. 

As a result, limited-scale programs are likely 
to be seriously misleading indicators of nonincre- 
mental policy performance. Such programs may 
indicate a potential for success which is really 
mythical where larger forces must come into 
play. Perhaps more importantly, they may project 
failure where success is possible, given resource 
commitments on the requisite scale. 

All of these policy implications hint strongly 
at the need for new analytical attention to non- 
incremental policy, and particularly the need to 
identify, prior to policy commitment, which public 
undertakings are likely to have thresholds attached. 
This identification might allow for more enlight- 
ened political decisions and the subsequent design 
of more congenial organizational environments 
should commitments to nonincremental policies 
be undertaken. In the meantime, however, no 
such analytical imagination appears likely until 
alternatives to the incremental and divisibility 


5 Adam Yarmolinsky, “Ideas Into Programs," in The 
Presidential Advisory System, ed, Thomas E. Cronin 
and Sanford D. Greenberg (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969), p. 99. For a further discussion of experi- 
mental policy making see Alice M. Rivlin, Systematic 
Thinking for Social Action (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1971), pp. 108-119. 
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paradigms which dominate policy analysis are 
presented. 


Nonincremental Policy: The Conceptual 
Challenge 


To review briefly, this essay has described a 
class of policy undertakings which elude much of 
the analytical weaponry of political science. Non- 
incremental policies require large start-up invest- 
ments unfulfillable by incremental or piecemeal 
commitments. They are policies which are non- 
equilibrating with respect to growth—that is, 
they are devoid of middle ground between expan- 
sion and decay. Lindblom, in his description of 
incrementalism, stresses the importance of margi- 
nal and continuous decisional refinements to the 
policy process. Yet the policies of which we have 
been speaking are precisely those for which this 
strategy is inappropriate. They cannot attain the 
equilibrium which would allow these adjustive 
actions to be successful. 

It is important to recognize the extent to which 
incremental and equilibrating outlooks dominate 
political science. Policy analysis: repeatedly 
stresses the degree to which marginal balances are 
struck between bureaucrat and client, between 
policy goals and public pressure, and between 
bureaucratic decisions of the present and organi- 
zational routines of the past. 

In addition, many of the emerging trends in the 
analysis of public policy lead in the direction of 
further elevating decentralized, divisible processes 
as the "stuff" of policy making. The “public 
choice” school of policy analysis applies economic 
models to its assessment of policy activity. In 
effect, this approach assumes the existence of a 
decision “market” in which the disaggregated 
forces of competition, bargaining, and exchange 
are the determining factors in policy output. 
Related to this analytical outlook is a developing 
political persuasion which endorses the increased 
decentralization of public decision making. 

Perhaps the best argument for this public policy 
“approach” has been presented by Alan Altshuler. 
Altshuler asserts that it is now necessary “to think 
more systematically about the virtues of disag- 
gregation versus integration, pluralism versus 
coordination, and the free market versus regula- 
tion in social life."** Altshuler calls for a "'de- 
bureaucratization" in public policy—wherein 
bureaucratic decisions are supplanted by popular 
decisions (as in citizen participation and com- 
munity control) and by market decisions (in 
which a market adjustmentof individual prefer- 


55 Alan Altshuler, “New Institutions to Serve the In- 
dividual," in Environment and Policy: The Next Fifty 
Years, ed. William R. Ewald (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1968), p. 425. 
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ences, such as in voucher plans, replaces central- 
ized efforts at planning or control). 

There is obviously a great deal to be said in 
behalf of the public choice and decentralization 
movements in public policy. Yet there is a real 
danger, again, that such outlooks will command 
a disproportionate amount of both analytical 
attention and political support—at the expense 
of important nonincremental and indivisible 
policy objectives to which thresholds are attached. 
This is a problem of theoretical and practical 
dimensions. 

In political theory at present, decision-making 
models as well as most models of the political sys- 
tem itself, describe deviance-minimizing, self- 
stabilizing, and equilibrating operations exclu- 
sivelv. Yet as we have seen, nonincremental policy 
frequently entails a high-level, unstable process of 
deviance amplification—a performance “take-off” 
based upon systems of mutual causation.®* En- 
tirely new models must be fashioned to account 
for deviance-amplifying processes before we can 
hope to analyze enterprises like manned space ex- 
ploration adequately. 

Meanwhile, a deep disillusionment has come 
to surround the public’s assessment of nonincre- 
mental political commitments to large-scale 
policy. In this era of skepticism little support exists 
for ambitious and expensive undertakings in the 


For an excellent discussion of the deviance- 
amplification process see Margoroh Maruyama, “The 
Second Cybernetics: Deviance-Amplifying Mutual 
Causal Processes,” in Modern Systems, Research for 
the Behavioral Scientist, ed. Walter Buckley (Chicago: 
Aldine Press, 1968), pp. 304—313. 
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public sector. Peculiarly, however, interest in 
large-scale goals remains; and herein lies a major 
dilemma. Solutions are still urgently sought to» 
problems of poverty, unemployment, and urbane 
decay. Demands continue for major improve- 
ments in transportation, housing, energy supply, 
and environmental quality. These are large-scale 
demands. Yet the decentralization movement 
may force us to rely for their resolution upon 
small-scale, disaggregated policy efforts. 

It may well be that many of these efforts will 
be successful. But the danger exists that in a 
number of problem areas, incremental policy 
attempts will fail repeatedly as each falls below 
some critical effectiveness threshold. Perhaps 
only nonincremental modes of policy making will 
prove appropriate in satisfying many of our 
implicit societal aspirations. The decentralization 
movement threatens to undercut seriously the 
political support upon which such nonincremen- 
tal enterprises would have to depend. 

The point of this essay is not to attack the 
public choice or decentralization movements in 
public administration, nor even to challenge the 
utility of the incremental model of policy making. 
The purpose of this essay is to argue for additional 
analytical frameworks to account for phenomena 
which lie outside present theoretical coverage. 
New departures in policy analysis are called for 
if wé are to understand many large-scale public 
undertakings and their problems. Such under- 
standing is important—both to the development 
of political science and to the success of public 
policy. 


m he Benevolent Leader Revisited: Children's Images of 
'olitical Leaders in Three Democracies* 


FRED I. GREENSTEIN 


Princeton University 


In the same month of 1960 two articles were 
yublished on children's orientations toward the 
resident of the United States. One, by Easton 

«und Hess,! reported fixed-choice, pre-test data on 
xhite, suburban, midwestern children's responses 
o the questionaire these researchers later admin- 
stered to a national sample of white urban chil- 
dren during the Kennedy Administration.? The 
3ther, my paper on “The Benevolent Leader,"* 
—«eported mainly open-ended data on a heterogene- 
mous but largely white sample of New Haven, Con- 
manecticut, children. The findings of these two inde- 
pendent Eisenhower-years studies as well as 
Easton and Hess's Kennedy-years findings con- 
verged strikingly. American children appeared to 
have highly idealized views of the President. 

Since 1960, the populations of children studied 
in the early political socialization research have 
increasingly been exposed to a political culture in 
which the themes of cynicism and distrust of 
political leaders are widely prevalent. Moreover, 


* This is a revision and condensation of a paper 
delivered at the 1973 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association. (Copyright 1973, The 
American Political Science Association.) For the origi- 
nal paper, see "Childrens Images of Political Leaders 
in Three Democracies: The Benevolent Leader Re- 
visited.” (Ann Arbor: Xerox University Microfilms). 
The data reported are from a collaborative study de- 
signed and executed by the writer and Sidney Tarrow. 
Professor Tarrow’s comments on the entire exposition 
have been of great help. I would like to thank Mary 
Williams, Richard Kronick, Leslie Margolin, and Bar- 
bara Young for research assistance well beyond the 
mechanical level, and the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Social Science Research Council, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Princeton Center of International 
Studies, and the Yale Urban Studies Program for 
financial aid at various stages of the project. 

‘Robert D. Hess and David Easton, “The Child's 
Changing Image of the President,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 24 (Winter, 1960), pp. 632-44. 

2 The two book-length reports of that study are Rob- 
ert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney, The Development 
of Political Attitudes in Children (Chicago: Aldine, 
1967) and David Easton and Jack Dennis, Children 
in the Political System: Origins of Political Legitimacy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969). 

*Fred I. Greenstein, "The Benevolent Leader: Chil- 
dren’s Images of Political Authority," American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 54 (December, 1960), 934-43, 
later expanded on in Greenstein, Children and Politics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), chapter 
3. Also see Fred I. Greenstein, “More on Children’s 
Images of the President,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
25 (Winter, 1961), 648-54, 


investigators have gone on to study subcultural 
variation in pre-adult political orientation within 
the United States, not least because such groups 
as blacks, Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, American In- 
dians and poor Appalachian whites have become 
more self-consciously politicized, and have articu- 
lated their disaffection with “the system.” A 
further sense of the potential variation in pre- 
adult political orientations has emerged from the 
growing body of research on children in numerous 
political systems. To complicate matters, the very 
phrase "political socialization,” which was then 
a neologism, has since triggered several theoretical 
and methodological debates about the nature, 
consequences, and appropriate observation meth- 
ods of pre-adult political learning.‘ 

"This paper presents data on children’s orienta- 
tions toward political leaders in a paradigmatic- 
ally interesting triad of western democracies— 
Britain, France, and the United States. The data 
source consists of the protocols of tape-recorded 
interviews with small samples of children in the 
three countries, which were submitted to intensive 
content analysis in order to examine various 
standard assumptions about political culture and 
socialization among the three nations, as well as 
black-white differences in the United States. The 
interviews were collected in 1969-70—i.e., in 
Britain at a time when Harold Wilson was in 
office, somewhat preceding the interlude of Heath's 
prime ministership; in late-de Gaulle, early- 
Pompidou France; and in the early stages of 
Nixon's first term in office. In addition, a small 
sample of American children was interviewed dur- 
ing the June 1973 Watergate Hearings. 

This paper describes in detail responses to two 
types of open-ended questions about the heads of 
state in the three countries and the Prime Minis- 
ters in Britain and France, and discusses these 
responses in the light of the contemporary polit- 
ical socialization literature, with special emphasis 
on the current applicability of the benevolent- 
leader findings on white American children at the 
beginning of the 1960s. My second concern is to 
calibrate different measures of pre-adult political 
orientation in an attempt to clarify certain theo- 
retical and methodological issues that have arisen 
in the political socialization literature. 


* For references see notes 9 and 11 below. 
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Political Culture and Socialization in Britain, 
France and the United States 


The following widely held or implied assump- 
tions are what might be called the textbook theory 
of politics and society in the three nations with 
which this study is concerned.® 

(1) Britain and the United States are “stable 
democracies.” 

(2) France is an “unstable democracy” marked 
by widespread distrust of political leaders and in- 
ternal cleavage. 

(3) Britain and the United States differ sub- 
stantially in social structure and political psychol- 
ogy. Britons traditionally accept the legitimacy of 
political authority, whereas Americans are am- 
bivalent, though not wholly negative, toward their 
leaders. 

(4) Thus, the United States exhibits an uneasy 
compromise between French- and British-like 
properties. Indeed, if the United States were or- 
ganized in the centralized fashion permitted by 
British social structure and values, unstable, 
French-style outcomes would result. 

(5) American politics are more centrifugal than 
British politics, partly because of the greater 
social heterogeneity of the U.S., and particularly 
the greater number of potentially antagonistic 
groups. The single most enduring element of this 
politically explosive social heterogeneity results 
from the heritage of slavery. The presence of 
"two nations" in the United States has been a 
fundamental source of political conflict from the 
framing of the Constitution through the 1970s, 
by which time American blacks had become in- 
creasingly alienated and racially proud. By the 
1970s, blacks were direct protagonists in Ameri- 
can politics, and not merely the objects of political 
conflict and machination. 

These deliberately simplified textbook claims 
imply assumptions about political socialization 
that would place white American children »e- 
tween English and French children in their evalu- 
ations of political leaders, but would predict that 

“For a recent annotated presentation of standard 
sources on Britain and France, see the bibliography :o 
Stanley Rothman, European Society and Politics (1a- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1970). On the United 
States, see Michael McGiffert, ed, The Character of 
Americans, 2nd ed. (Homewood, Ill: Dorsey, 1972), 
which contains a useful collection of essays and valu- 
able bibliographical references. The older national 
character literature is summarized in: Alex Inkeles and 
Daniel Levinson, "National Character: The Study of 
Modal Personality and Sociocultural Systems," in G. 
Linzey and E. Aronson, eds., Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology IV (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1968), 
pp. 418-506. On the more recent political-cultural ap- 
proach see Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba, eds., Cu!- 
ture and Political Development (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1965). - 
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these aspects of political psychology do not tab 
the same form among black and white Americas 
children. Blacks presumably would resemble tk 
French in their distrust of their nation's leader: 
whites would be more like the British children i 
their trust of leaders. 

“The literature" speaks with many voices, how. 
ever. Recent writings contain numerous observe 
tions and assertions that contradict the foregoin 
Sketch, partly because of reassessment of th 
traditional assumptions. Here are some brie 
illustrations of how the conventional wisdom ha 
altered with respect to the four compariso. 
groups in this study and also the study of politica 
socialization in general: 

(1) A principal debate in the recent literatur. 
on English political culture and socialization i 
whether the Bagehot-derived presumption tha 
the "English common people,” are ''deferentia] 
to higher authorities stands up empirically. In. 
deed, important questions have been raised abou 
whether the very notion of deference has beer 
adequately explicated in the literature.® 

(2) The emphasis of Gallic negativism towarc 
political authority in the textbook account on 
French political culture has a corollary in the 
notion that the French populace consísts of highly 
politicized citizens, each of whom is deeply com- 
mitted to his own preferences among the panoply 
of subtly nuanced French political ideologies. In 
contrast to the 'Frenchman-as-ideologue," re- 
cent studies have found an exceptionally apolitical 
(possibly antipolitical) French electorate that 
provides few restraints-on the impulses of the thin 
political stratum of the populace to vie over what 
Freud called “the narcissism of small differences.” 
Some interpretations of French politics also stress 
the putative “individualism” of the French, but 
other writings stress the importance of hierarchi- 
cal, even autocratic, authority relations in French 
politics and society, more like the conventional 


*Dennis Kavanagh, "The Deferential English: A 
Comparative Critique," Government and Opposition, 
6 (Summer, 1971), pp. 333-60. The question of defer- 
ence will not be discussed further in this article be- 
cause it is treated extensively in Fred I. Greenstein, 
Valentine Herman, Robert N. Stradling and Elia Zu- 
reik, "The Child's Conception of the Queen and the 
Prime Minister," British Journal of Political Science, 
4 (July, 1974), 257-87. After that article was in print, 
we discovered technical errors in the data processing 
ihat shifted the percentages by one or two points in a 
number of tables as well as a substantial difference in 
the percentages reported for white American children 
and French children in rows 1 and 2 of Table 9, and 
for black American children in rows 1 and 2 of Table 
7 in this paper. All the, statistics in this paper have 
been rechecked to eliminate any further possibility of 
errors and discrepancies between the two articles, due 
to the errors noted above in the earlier article. 
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stereotype of “the Germans” than of “the 
rench." After all, runs the mot, "Charlemagne 
was also Karl der Grosse." 

(3) The empirical studies of American adults 
conducted up to the early 1960s seem to suggest 
WÁijhat the positive aspects of adult ambivalence to- 
«ward leaders is considerably more consequential 
Masfor political behavior than are negative attitudes 
«such as generalized distrust for politicians.’ As we 
have seen, the early studies of American children 
show almost unequivocally positive references to 
the "benevolence" of political leaders.? This early 
“benevolent leader literature" has since been re- 
ferred to as an “irrelevant” characterization of a 
bygone era.!° After all, this literature preceded the 
Vietnam protests, ghetto insurrections, increasing 
signs of deeper, ideological conflict and distrust 
of authorities in the adult population, protest 
activities by college and high school students 
during Johnson’s final years in office, and, after 
the apparent calm of Nixon’s first term, Water- 
gate and its aftermath. That certain of these trends 
even occurred raises important questions about 
the value of the benevolent-leader literature. 
As more than one commentator has noted, some 
of the same pre-adolescents who blithely idealized 


*Relevant sources are reviewed in Fred I. Green- 
stein and Sidney Tarrow, “The Study of French Politi- 
cal Socialization; Toward the Revocation of Paradox,” 
World Politics, 22 (October, 1969), 95-137. 

3 For a review of the literature on adult ambivalence 
toward political authorities in the United States, see 
Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Politics, pp. 27—31. 

? See the references in notes one, two and three and 
the following useful anthologies: Norman Adler and 
Charles Harrington, eds., The Learning of Political Be- 
havior (Glenview, Wlinois: Scott Foresman, 1970); 
Roberta S. Sigel, ed., Learning About Politics: A Read- 
er in Political Socialization (New York: Random 
House, 1970); Jack Dennis, ed., Socialization to Poli- 
tics (New York: Wiley, 1973); Charles G. Bell, ed., 
Growth and Change: A Reader in Political Socializa- 
tion (Encino and Belmont, Cal: Dickenson, 1973); 
and Anthony Orum, ed., The Seeds of Politics: Youth 
and Politics in America (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972). The first and third of these works 
have excellent bibliographies. Recent extensive litera- 
ture reviews include Michael P. Riccards, The Making 
of the American Citizenry: An Introduction (New 
York: Chandler, 1973); Dean Jaros, Socialization to 
Politics (New York: Praeger, 1973); Robert Weiss- 
berg, Political Learning, Choice and Citizenship 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974); and 
David O. Sears, “Political Socialization,” in The Hand- 
book of Political Science II, ed. Fred I. Greenstein 
and Nelson W. Polsby (Reading, Mass.: Addison Wes- 
ley, 1975), pp. 93-154. For a recent bibliography, see 
Jack Dennis, "Political Socialization Research: A 
Bibliography," Sage Professional Papers in American 
Politics, Vol. 1, Series No. 04-002 (Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1973). 

uW, Lee Johnson, Jr., Letter to the Editor, Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 66 (December, 1972), 
1317-1318. 
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Eisenhower and Kennedy in the early studies 
may well have been the leaders of protest against 
“the system” a few years later." 

In the second wave of mid- to late-1960s polit- 
ical socialization research, an important study of 
highly distinctive, culturally and physically iso- 
lated population of poor whites in Appalachia was 
instructively titled “The Malevolent Leader."!? To 
some extent this title came to represent the ex- 
pectation that in the post-Eisenhower, post-New 
Frontier-Great Society era, all segments of the 
pre-adult American population were likely to 
acquire political orientations lacking the ideal- 
ized qualities reported in the research a decade 
earlier. Another study by Tolley in 1971 of the 
attitudes of grade-school children toward the 
Vietnam conflict reported many indications of 
children's actual or hypothetical willingness to 
criticize the President for fostering military con- 
flict. Tolley, who summarized his findings under 
the heading “The Fallible Leader, 1971," noted 
that although his data were not comparable to 
the data of the early studies, he felt sure there 
had been a reduction in children's idealization of 
the American President. 

(4) Substantial changes in the political con- 
sciousness and behavior of American blacks have 
occurred since the 1950s. Evidence exists that 
blacks at all age levels exhibit political negativism, 
distrust, and cynicism, but findings on this score 
are far from consistent, perhaps because race 
relations and “the black experience" in the United 
States, in spite of certain overriding uniformities, 
are highly variable from one context to another. 


“On the question of whether the positive orienta- 
tions of children studied in the late 1950s and early 
1960s should in principle have been expected to pre- 
dict “pro-system” behavior, see Fred I. Greenstein, 
"A Note on the Ambiguity of 'Political Socialization': 
Definitions, Criticisms, and Strategies of Inquiry," 
Journal of Politics, 32 (November, 1970), 969-78. 

? Dean Jaros, Herbert Hirsch, Frederic J. Fleron, 
Jr, “The Malevolent Leader: Political Socialization 
in an American Subculture,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 62 (June, 1968), 564-75. 

? Howard Tolley, Jr., Children and War: Socializa- 
tion to International Conflict (New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1973), pp. 129-31. Recently, a “multi- 
farious leader" has been introduced into the literature 
by a pair of investigators who compare black and 
white American children with a President-worshipping 
sample of Amish children. Dean Jaros and Kenneth 
L. Kolson, “The Multifarious Leader: Political Sociali- 
zation of Amish, 'Yanks', Blacks," in Richard G. 
Niemi and Associates, The Politics of Future Citizens 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974), pp. 41-62. For an 
exceptionally interesting study of the absence of con- 
spicuous leadership, figures in post-World War II 
Japanese political socialization, see Joseph A. Massey, 
“The Missing Leader: Japanese Youths’ View of 
Political Authority, American Political Science Re- 
view, 69 (March, 1975), 31-48. 
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In addition, black political orientations probably 
have a distinctive subcultural patterning, which 
needs to be characterized in its own terms and not 
merely as part of a continuum of French, Ameri- 
can white, and English orientations. 

(5) One may also speculate about the adequacy 
in general of the empirical characterizations of 
pre-adult (and adult) political orientations toward 
leaders. Political scientists interested in political 
socialization have been relentlessly monistic in 
their use of paper-and-pencil surveys, especially 
fixed-choice questionnaires, in studying children. 
As a result, questions have been raised about the 
possible artifactuality of the early political social- 
ization research. The same fixed-choice response 
can have different meanings to different respon- 
dents, and individuals whose attitudes are essen- 
tially the same sometimes choose different re- 
sponses depending on how they perceive item 
wordings.!? Worse yet, a choice may be made more 
or less arbitrarily because it sounds right or be- 
cause of the respondent's desire to cooperate. 
These dangers are increased when such tech- 
niques are applied to young children who may not 
even recognize the terminology (e.g., the very 
word "government", much less the rationale of 
an item such as the following from the Easton and 
Hess questionnaire: What happens in the gov- 
ernment will happen no matter what people do."!$ 
When fixed-choice procedures are used cross- 


“On the politicization of contemporary black chil- 
dren in the United States see the following recent 
articles: Paul R. Abramson, “Political Efficacy and 
Political Trust Among Black School Children: Two 
Explanations,” Journal of Politics, 34 (November, 
1972), 1243-75; Anthony M. Orum and Roberta S. 
Cohen, “The Development of Political Orientations 
Among Black and White Children,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 38 (February, 1973), 62-74; and 
Sarah F. Liebschutz and Richard G. Niemi, “Political 
Attitudes Among Black Children," in Niemi and As- 
sociates, pp. 83-103. On the context-dependence of 
attitudes associated with race, see Howard Schuman 
and Barry Gruenberg, "The Impact of City on Racial 
Attitudes,” American Journal of Sociology, 16 (Sep- 
tember, 1970), 213-61. On blacks more generally, see 
Norval D. Glenn and Charles M. Bonjean, eds., Blacks 
in the United States (San Francisco: Chandler, 1969); 
Talcott Parsons and Kenneth B. Clark, eds., The Negro 
American (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1966); Dorothy 
B. Porter, The Negro in the United States: A Selected 
Bibliography (Washington: Library of Congress, 
1970). 

* For a classical demonstration of the extraordi- 
narily different reasons why individuals may choose 
a fixed-choice alternative, see Richard S. Crutchfield 
and Donald A. Gordon, "Variations in Respondents’ 
Interpretations of an Opinion-Poll Question," Inter- 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, 1 
(1947), 1-12. 

* Problems of using fixed-choice items in research 
on children are discussed in David O. Sears’ review 
of Hess and Torney, The Development of Political 
Attitudes in Children, in Harvard Educational Review, 
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culturally, the possibility for misleading findings. 
is multiplied, a point that emerges strongly from 
British critiques of an application of the Easton 
and Hess instrument to an English pre-adult 
population.! 

Even where open-ended approaches are used, 
problems of interpreting responses persist. In my 
New Haven study, the open-ended format made 
it possible to qualify or counter some interpreta- 
tions suggested by the fixed-choice Easton and 
Hess study.!® The final data collection was less 
than ideal, however, because a paper-and-pencil 
procedure was used. Even if interviewing had 
been possible it would still have been difficult to 
elicit responses without suggesting or structuring 
them, and to interpret the resulting verbiage. 
These problems of interpretation exist especially 
in characterizing children's orientations as 
“benevolent.” Children, or at least American 
children, are rather free with words like “help” 
in describing political leaders. But what do chil- 
dren mean when they say a leader is “a helper?” 
Are they exhibiting basic assumptions about the 
benevolence of leaders? Or are they merely 
mouthing a bit of conventional language? In 
either case, to what degree are their statements 


38 (Summer, 1968), 571-78. Also see Fred I. Green- 
stein's review of Easton and Dennis, Children in the 
Political System: Origins of Political Legitimacy, in 
Political Science Quarterly, 87 (March, 1972), 98-102; 
and Fred I, Greenstein and Sidney Tarrow, “Political 
Orientations of Children: The Use of a Semi-Projec- 
tive Technique in Three Nations," Sage Professional 
Papers in Comparative Politics, Vol. 1, Series No. Ol- 
009 (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1970). For a 
somewhat overstated but interesting critique of the 
use of questionnaires in general, see David Marsh, 
"Political Socialization: The Implicit Assumptions 
Questionned,” British Journal of Political Science, 1 
(April, 1971), 453-66. Another line of critical discus- 
sion of political socialization studies is presented in 
Donald D. Searing, Joel J. Schwartz, and Alden E. 
Lind, “The Structuring Principle: Political Socializa- 
tion and Belief Systems," American Political Science 
Review, 67 (June, 1973), 415-32. See also two exten- 
sive rejoinders to this essay in the American Political 
Science Review, 68 (June, 1974), 720-25. 

* The object of the critiques was the following 
article: Jack Dennis, Leon Lindberg, and Donald Mc- 
Crone, “Support for Nation and Government Among 
English Children,” British Journal of Political Science, 
1 (April, 1971), 25-48. The critiques: March, "Politi- 
cal Socialization: The Implicit Assumptions Ques- 
tioned”; A. H. Birch, “Children’s Attitudes and British 
Politics," British Journal of Political Science, 1 (Octo- 
ber, 1971), 519-20; Ian Budge, “Support for Nation 
and Government Among English Children: A Com- 
ment,” British Journal. of Political Science, 1 (July 
1971), 389-92; David Marsh, “Beliefs About Democ- 
racy Among English Adolescents: What Significance 
Are They?” British Journal of Political Science, 2 
(April, 1972), 255-59, 

18 Greenstein, "More Children's Images of the Presi- 
dent.” 
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affective and evaluative, and to what degree are 
they cognitive %79 

One reason for suspecting the accuracy of 
political socialization findings that stress reason- 
ably well-patterned pre-adult political orienta- 
tions is that survey research on adults has re- 
ported remarkably low levels of information and 
attitudinal consistency. The conclusions of the 
literature on lack of patterning in adult orienta- 
tions? have since been softened both by events 
(the evident increase in attitudinal patterning as 
the “polarizing” political conflict of the 1960s pro- 
ceeded), and by variant approaches to analyzing 
survey data on adults (e.g., approaches that 
emphasize the issues salient to an individual). 
Furthermore, it seems desirable to examine adult 
orientations in ways that do not force a respon- 
dent to answer questions about the issues cur- 
rently concerning the active minority of the 
political leadership stratum. Since survey items 
often use categories of discourse that characterize 
“elite” rather than “mass” political thought and 
discussion, more *'naturalistic" modes of eliciting 
political orientation might possibly show greater 
patterning in adult orientations than is presently 
reported, and /ess, or at any rate, different pat- 
terning in pre-adult orientations. 


Methodological Premises and Procedures 


Although the methodological problems just 
discussed might seem to point to a search for a 
philosopher's stone that would make possible 
“perfect” measurement of political orientations, a 
different strategy is called for: that of multiple 
indicators and, in particular, multiple methods. As 
Campbell and Fiske point out in a classic paper 
still insufficiently appreciated by political scien- 
tists, it is axiomatic that particular measurement 


1 Connell, on the basis of his own open-ended inter- 
views with Australian children, questions whether the 
pre-adult assertions I treated as exhibiting benevolence 
do not have a "cognitive . . . rather than emotional 
. . . basis.” R. W. Connell, The Child's Construction 
of Politics (Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1971). As will be seen, the present anal- 
ysis examines this possibility in detail. A far more 
complex question, which I will not attempt to deal 
with here, is whether the clearly demarcated gulf be- 
tween fact and value in the purer varieties of analytic 
philosophy approximates the empirical processes of 
human thought, perception, feeling, judgment, and 
anticipation of action. 

20 Philip E. Converse, "Attitudes and Non-Attitudes: 
Continuation of a Dialogue," in The Quantitative 
Analysis of Social Problems, ed. Edward R. Tufte 
(Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1970), pp. 168-89. 

31 See, for example, David E. Repass, "Issue Salience 
and Party Choice," American Political Science Re- 
view, 65 (June, 1971), 389—400, and Gerald M. Pomper, 
"From Confusion to Clarity: Issues and American 
Voters, 1956-1968,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 66 (June, 1972), 415-28, 450-67. 
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approaches contain “biases.” The most efficacious 
research strategy is to take advantage of, rather 
than seek to eliminate, these biases by employing 
compensating types of observational techniques, 
which produce instrument effects in varying but 
known directions. The findings elicited by differ- 
ent measurement techniques can be compared by 
a process analogous to triangulation? as it is used 
in surveying. The multimethod research pro- 
cedure used in the present study enables us to 
examine the convergences and divergences among 
findings of four types: conventional fixed-choice 
items, open-ended questions, semi-projective story 
completions, and verbatim response quotations, 
but in this paper we draw selectively only on the 
latter three classes of data. 

The open-ended items were designed to elicit 
childrens perceptions of major roles and institu- 
tions in their political system. These questions 
were similar to those used, for example, in the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Center's 
election studies, but employed a more varied set 
of codes to analyze responses. The sequence of 
information items was somewhat unconventional 
because it was preceded by this statement: 


A new child comes to your school. He comes from 
another country. He says to you: "There are some 
things about [England, France, the United States] that 
I don't understand. Tell me what they are. . . . " 


The "things" proved to be "the Queen," ''the 
Prime Minister,” “the President of the Republic,” 
and other political roles and institutions.” The 
simple expedient of placing the child in a free- 
response circumstance sometimes elicited findings 
both contrary to and more accurate than those 


? Donald T. Campbell and Donald W. Fiske, *Con- 
vergent and Discriminant Validation by Multitrait- 
Multimethod Matrix,” Psychological Bulletin, 56 
(March, 1959), 81-105. For a recent contribution to 
the literature perfecting the psychometrics of this ap- 
proach, see Arne L. Kalleberg and James R. Kluegel, 
“Analysis of Multitrait-Multimethod Matrix: Some 
Limitations and an Alternative,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 60 (February, 1975), 1-9. The term “tri- 
angulation” is first used in Eugene J. Webb, Donald 
T. Campbell, Richard D. Schwartz, and Lee Sechrest, 
Unobtrusive Measures: Nonreactive Research in the 
Social Sciences (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961). 

>The verbatim response content makes clear that 
most children ignore the hypothetical foreign child 
and treat the item as a simple request for cognitive in- 
formation. A few French children were explicitly sus- 
picious of the foreign child and describe the precau- 
tions they would take in discussing politics with a 
stranger; a few English children cast themselves as 
tour guides, exhibiting Buckingham Palace to the young 
foreigner. In no case did the foreign child stimulus in- 
voke nationalistic idealizations of domestic leaders or 
institutions. For a text of the interview schedule, see 
Greenstein and Tarrow, “Political Orientations of 
Children: The Use of a Semi-Projective Technique in 
Three Nations,” pp. 535-49 
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reported in previous research using fixed-choice 
items. For example, fixed-choice political social- 
ization research points to great respect for the 
Supreme Court. Interviews show similar positive 
responses, but make clear that they are to the 
positively toned words "supreme" and “court,” 
and do not reflect awareness of the activities of 
the institution. 

The most distinctive methodological departure 
was the use of numerous questions in which our 
respondents were presented with carefully con- 
trived, incomplete stories and asked to imagine 
the conclusions, after the manner of the familiar 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). The pro- 
cedure is called semi-projective because it erm- 
ploys more culturally recognizable and less am- 
biguous stimuli than those used in orthodox pro- 
jective tests, and the responses are analyzed :n 
terms of surface psychocultural dispositions, such 
as cognitive and evaluative assumptions about 
political reality, rather than in terms of deep 
strata of the personality. 

Unlike some projective testers, I do not argue 
that there is a uniquely penetrating quality to 
this type of procedure—a kind of psychic X-ray— 
but instead, that it is a different way of eliciting 
political orientations than the procedures de- 
scribed in the previous paragraphs, and therefore 
contributes to the triangulation of observationel 
methods discussed above. An exceptionally ir- 
teresting property of the story-completion prc- 
cedure is that it can provide an insight not only 
into cognitive and affective orientations but also 
into conative orientations—i.e., into dispositions 
toward action in concrete situations.” The anal 
ysis that follows is devoted to contrasting the evi- 
dence on affect toward political leaders produced 
by an open-ended item in which the respondent 
describes national leaders to the imaginary foreign 
child, and a semi-projective item in which the 
respondent is asked to imagine the outcome of an 
episode in which the head of state's car is inad- 
vertently stopped for speeding by a traffic police- 
man. 

Throughout this report I also present numerous 
examples of verbatim responses because of a con- 


?! Semi-projective procedures do not elicit the same 
levels of psychological orientation from each individ- 
ual. In some interviews, responses are patterned by 
underlying personality organization, but in others, re- 
sponses are rather ephemeral and seem to be stimulated 
either by recent learning experiences such as class- 
room exercises, or even by stimuli contained in the 
interview itself. For this reason responses to story- 
completion items should be viewed more as patterns 
within populations than as stable properties of individ- 
ual respondents. For a fuller discussion, see Green- 
stein and Tarrow, "Political Orientations of Children: 
'Yhe Use of a Semi-Projective Technique in Three Na- 
tions," pp. 510-13. 
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viction that code categories, no matter how care- 
fully and subtly conceived, fail to exhaust the 
meanings of the respondents’ statements. The 
quotations show that children in the various com- 
parison groups who responded in the same way in 
certain respects—and were so coded—neverthe- 
less differed in still others. While more specific 
coding can reduce these residual points of differ- 
ence, the data suggest inherent limits to the aim of 
comparative political psychology, stated by 
Przeworski and Teune, to convert national vari- 
ance into variance between universal categories.” 
As will be seen, some of the differences even seem 
to reside in the national languages of our respon- 
dents. Verbatim response quotations are also 
invaluable in seeking to define the criteria for con- 
cluding, for example, that certain specified polit- 
ical orientations are affective rather than cog- 
nitive. At a minimum, by providing direct quota- 
tions, we can furnish evidence for others to draw 
their own conclusions. 

The data that follow are derived from thirty- 
to sixty-minute taped interviews with 297 ten- 
to fourteen-year-old children in four comparison 
groups of the following sizes: English, 80; French, 
106; U.S. whites, 86; U.S. blacks, 25. The com- 
parison groups are essentially evenly divided by 
sex. The interviews were conducted in geograph- 
ically diverse schools, so far as was possible: 
Connecticut, Eastern Pennsylvania, and upstate 
New York in the United States; the Paris area 
and Provence in France; and London and East 
Anglia in Britain. To facilitate subgroup com- 
parisons, the samples were deliberately stratified 
rather than seeking to follow population frequen- 
cies. Unfortunately, our resources did not permit 
a large number of black interviews in the United 
States, and consequently the black-white com- 
parisons should be treated as provisional. By 
using a large number of schools and classrooms, 
and numerous interviewers for the English, 
French, and white American groups, possible 
measurement error resulting from individual in- 
terviewer style and classroom climate were re- 
duced. Black children were interviewed by a black, 
female interviewer. 

The interviews conducted during the Watergate ' 
hearings were with white Connecticut children 
from the same schools where the previous Con- 
necticut white interviews had taken place. A 
slightly truncated interview guide was used. 


35 Adam Przeworski and Henry Teune, The Logic of 
Comparative Social Inquiry (New York: Wiley, 1970). 
Not only are variables imperfectly comparable across 
cultures, but there are important problems of their 
contextual meaning when associated with other con- 
stellations of factors in different cultures. Compare 
Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New 
York: Basic Books, 1973), especially p. 23. 
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Although an attempt was made to match the 
‘oups by age, socioeconomic status, and com- 
«unity characteristics, some differences occurred. 
analyses controlling for these factors made it 
ear that they were not responsible for the pat- 
:xns in the tables to be presented. Sample size 
nd space limitations preclude multivariate anal- 
‘sis in this presentation; instead marginals and 
erbatim content are extensively discussed and 
«ompared. I have abjured significance testing, 
«hich would give an aura of spurious precision to 
. richly complex but obviously exploratory body 
mmf data. 


Children Explain Their Political Leaders and 
Institutions: Information, Images, and Affect 


Tables 1 through 4 are based on the questions 
n which the respondent is asked to imagine a 
Jialogue with a foreign child seeking information 
About respondent's country. Table 1 reports levels 
of information about the chief of state in each of 
the three nations and about the Prime Minister in 
BRGritain and France. To broaden the perspective 
n awareness of these five roles, information also 
is presented in Table 1 on awareness of the local 
ember of the national legislature and the mayor 
“but for the remainder of this analysis, only the 
«chief of state and prime ministerial roles will be 
discussed. 

At present there is a scattered array of findings 
about levels of awareness of these roles on the 
part of children and adults in the three countries. 
At all age levels, the President is certainly the 
best-known American,” and he is virtually the 
only public figure known to more than a small 
minority of children until late in adolescence." 
Although both children and adults in the United 
States, when confronted with the appropriately 
worded questionnaire item, can be induced to say 
that the Congress is “more important” to the na- 
tion than the President, the available evidence sug- 
gests that at all age levels the President is consid- 
erably more salient than that Congress and the in- 


* Fred Y, Greenstein, "The Psychological Functions 
of the Presidency for Citizens," in The American 
Presidency: Vital Center, ed. Elmer Cornwall, Jr. 
(Glenview, Ill.: Scott Foresman, 1966) and, in some- 
what different form, as “The Best Known American,” 
Trans-action, 4 (November, 1966), 12-17. For a recent 
attempt to describe and explain the ebb and flow of 
presidential popularity, see John E, Mueller, War, 
Presidents and Public Opinion (New York: Wiley, 
1973). For a 1970s review, see Fred I. Greenstein, 
"What the President Means to Americans: Presidential 
Choice Between Elections," in Choosing the President, 
ed. James David Barber (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974), pp. 121-47. 

?' The survey findings are presented in Greenstein, 
“What the President Means to Americans: Presidential 
Choice Between Elections.” 
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dividual members of Congress.” A recent national 
study of children’s awareness of their district con- 
gressman shows that by age thirteen only 11 per- 
cent can name that individual—indeed only about 
40 per cent of young adults can.?? Awareness of 
local officials appears to vary from locality to 
locality in the United States. In my, 1958 political 
socialization study, virtually all New Haven chil- 
dren by the fifth-grade level knew-the name of that 
city's popular Mayor Richard C. Lee, whereas in 
the nearby community of East Haven only 40 per 
cent of a fifth-grade pretest sample were able to 
name the municipal chief executive.” 

Comparably detailed documentation does not 
appear to be available for either British or French 
adults and children. Roig and Billon-Grand do, 
however, provide evidence of the wide general 
awareness of the President of the Republic among 
French children? and Greenstein, Herman, 
Stradling, and Zureik report data that provide 
some sense of how English children perceive the 
Queen and the Prime Minister. 

Virtually all the children professed to have 
heard of the four British and French and three 
American political roles in their respective coun- 
tries. Professions of knowledge are easy, how- 


Easton and Dennis, Children and the Political 
System, pp. 114—21, present fixed-choice data suggest- 
ing that older children attribute greater importance to 
Congress than to the President. Open-ended data on 
children's perceptions of the President and Congress 
from the present study, however, leave the impression 
that while this may be a typical verbal convention 
learned by older children, even the oldest respondents 
in the present study knew very little about Congress, 
much less about their own congressman, and were far 
more attentive to and psychologically stirred by the 
President. On the simple matter of awareness of the 
President versus legislators and the legislature, see 
Table 1 of this article. Adult verbalizations about the 
relative importance of President and Congress are 
summarized in Donald J. Devine, The Political Cul- 
ture of the United States (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1972), pp. 155-63. Like older children, adults talk 
about the primacy of Congress, but are more likely to 
Structure their political perceptions and affect around 
the President. 

? See note 26. 

9 Greenstein, Children and Politics, p. 63n. 

"C. Roig and F. Billon-Grand, La socialisation 
politique des enfants (Paris: Cahiers de Ia fondation 
nationale des sciences politiques 163, Armand Colin, 
1968). For a summary in English of the findings of 
Roig and Billon-Grand, see Greenstein and Tarrow, 
“The Study of French Political Socialization.” On the 
orientations of French adults to de Gaulle aud the 
French presidency as manifested in the General, see 
Institut français d'opinion publique, Les français et 
de Gaulle (Plon, 1971). 

* See Greenstein et al, “The Child's Conception of 
the Queen and the Prime Minister." On monarchy 
generally, see Paul Abramson and Ronald Inglehart, 
“The Development of Systemic Support in Four West- 
ern Democracies,” Comparative Political Studies, 2 
(January, 1969), 419-42, 
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ever. They may reflect reluctance to admit ignor- 
ance; they may result from confusion (““Congress” 
for “Chamber of Commerce," for example); or 
they may be a mere recognition that the term 
sounds familiar. A more accurate assessment of 
the children’s level of information can be found in 
Table 1, row 2, which indicates the frequency with 
which children were able to supply the names of 
role incumbents in response to an open-ended 
question. Because the French children were polled 
during the interval between de Gaulle’s resigna- 
tion and Pompidou’s election, as well as during 
the early Pompidou period when there had been 
little time to absorb the President’s name, we 
combined the figures for awareness of the present 
incumbent and awareness of the previous incum- 
bent. Well over 90 per cent of the children in each 
nation were able to name their head of state. The 
somewhat lower incidence of awareness of the 
Queen’s name in England reflects no lack of 
familiarity with the royal role, but instead a ten- 
dency to perceive “the Queen” rather than 
“Elizabeth II" as the designation of the Monarch. 

This impression of uniformly high levels of 
political awareness quickly vanishes as one looks 
further into Table 1. Whereas almost every Eng- 
lish child is able to name Harold Wilson, only 
about half the French children are able to name 
the Premier. An increase in the prominence of 
the Premier as a figure to whom French adults 
orient themselves as the politics of the Fifth Re- 
public evolved .has been argued by Jean-Luc 
Parodi* on the basis of time-series survey data, 
but at the pre-adult level the Premier appears to 
be at best a shadowy presence. 

In all three countries, the legislative representa- 
tive from the child's district is consistently less 
well known than any heads of state or prime 
ministers; only a quarter of the English, French, 
and U. S. white children and a mere 5 per cent of 
the U.S. black children were able to name their 
legislator. l 

The pattern of awareness of local executives 
strikingly suggests the importance of the mayoral 
role or its equivalent in the three political sys- 
tems, a finding consistent with Roberta Sigel’s 
observation that, in spite of the considerable af- 
fective component in early political learning and 
children’s general inattention to government and 
politics, detailed, reasonably accurate cognitive 
learning about political roles and institutions does 
occur.** French children, brought up in a political 


*9Jean-Luc Parodi, “Sur deux courbes de popu- 
larité" Revue française de science politique, 21 (Feb- 
ruary, 1971), 129-214. 

"Roberta S. Sigel, “Image of a President: Some 
Insights into Political Views of School Children," 
American Political Science Review, 62 (March, 1963), 
216-26. 
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system with intensely localistic traditions in whic 
maire and mairie are familiar fixtures, exhib- 
more information about the mayor and his jo. 
than do the children in the other two countrie» 
The French lead the other comparison groups i 
local awareness substantialy, whereas on th» 
other leadership roles the differences among th 
French and the English and American are in th 
opposite direction. Seventy-one per cent of th 
French respondents and roughly half of th 
American respondents were able to name thei 
mayors, but only one-tenth of the English re 
spondents would name the largely ceremonial ane 
decorative mayors of their cities. 


The Cognitive Content of Political Imagery. We 
can usefully begin to look beneath the surface o» 
the information-level distinctions in Table 1 by 
submitting role descriptions to an analysis of cog: 
nitive content. Table 2 presents twelve of the 
most substantively interesting image categories 
used in coding the political leadership roles, in- 
cluding only categories applicable to most or all 
of the roles and institutions. The categories 
evolved from repeated perusal of the open-ended 
data.and, where appropriate, from the code used 
to classify the open-ended responses in my 1958 
study. The image categories do not exhaust the 
themes that can be extracted from the open- 
ended data, but they do represent some of the 
most salient surface aspects of the children's 
descriptions of their national leadership roles and 
institutions. 

I begin with an extended examination of the 
first category listed in Table 2—the seemingly 
workaday theme that the leader "'rules, governs, 
or commands.” This category is consistently used 
for the head of state, but rarely for the prime 
ministers, even in Britain, where the ceremonial 
leader (the Queen) rather than the effective leader 
(the Prime Minister) receives most references to 
ruling. 

In view of the extensive literature on the di- 
lemma of achieving equivalent meanings in cross- 
cultural measurement, it is striking to note the 
national variation in linguistic usage and conno- 
tation when children refer to general governance. 
The imagery used by the American children sug- 
gests a leader who is an important person with a 
high degree of control over his political system. 
In some responses the President appears as the 
only important decision maker in the political 


“The coding criteria and coded open-ended find- 
ings for my 1958 study are reported in Fred I. Green- 
stein, "Children's Political Perspectives," 1959, doc- 
toral dissertation, Yale University (Ann Arbor: Xerox 
University Microfilms). Some open-ended political 
imagery findings were published in Greenstein, "More 
Children's Images of the President." 
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Table 2. Images of Political Roles and Institutions 
(percentages) 
U.S. U.S. 
England France Whites Blacks 
Image Categories 
Prime a : 
Queen | Minister | President | Premier | president | President 
Rules, governs, commands 62 24 86 0 64 42 
Legislative, legal function 23 31 14 3 51 29 
Makes decisions, solves problems 15 25 18 3 35 .29 
Communicative (makes speeches, etc.) 1 13 6 5 10 32 
Economic role 8 28 12 3 8 12 
Other domestic activity 13 17 il 8 15 20 
International activities 9 13 14 4 44 40 
Ceremonial activities 53 19 il 5 16 0 
Symbolic representative of nation* 19 — 3 — 5 4 
Trappings of office 35 16 3 1 9 8 
Role with other government officials 35 69 33 87 18 12 
Personal attributes 16 7 2 1 1 0 
Ne (71-79) | (68-76) | (101-104) | (96-97) | (79-86) | (24-25) 


























* Not coded for the Prime Minister. 


* Percentages based on those respondents familiar with the role, excluding those whose responses were coded 


as ambiguous. 


Coding Status: Intercoder percentage agreement ranges from 89% (row 3) to 98% (rows 5, 6, 7, 10, 11), 
averaging 95%. Intercoder agreement was also calculated by Scott's pi, which takes into account the random 
expected value of agreement given the number of coding categories. For an explanation of Scott's pi, see Ole R. 
Holsti, Content Analysis in the Social Sciences and Humanities (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969), pp. 
140-41. Pi values range from .66 (row 3) to .96 (row 11), averaging .83 (for the 60 cases double-coded). 


system. Other children describe the constitutional 
checks and balances. In neither case do the re- 
sponses of these children in 1969—70 suggest that 
the executive power of the leader is peremptory, 
frightening, or authoritarian, nor that he has ab- 
solute control. American children often say the 
President is “in charge," but quickly add that he 
cannot engage in extreme arbitrary behavior, for 
instance, capriciously ordering capital punish- 
ment. My impression is that when they add this 
qualification, they have in mind an implicit notion 
that at least in some other nations, leaders do 
have such power. The American respondents say, 
for example, that the President "governs," is the 
"ruler of the country," "leads the country," is 
"the leader of the people,” “heads the U.S., “runs 
the United States," "runs the government," is 
the "chief executive," and, in one instance (with- 
out the connotations it would have to a lexicog- 
rapher or a student of city political machines); 
is “the big boss.” 

Relatively few English children use the gover- 
nance category in describing the Prime Minister, 
but many do in connection with the Queen. Their 
considerable use of verbs and nouns associated 
with monarchy is not surprising. Again, any con- 
notation of sternness or oppressiveness in the 
wielding of power is notably absent. The Queen is 
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described as "ruler of our country,” “ruler of En- 
gland and other nations that are in the Common- 
wealth,” “ruler of Great Britain;" she "governs 
all of England,” “rules over the people,” “rules 
over the land," is "the reigning monarch," and 
"sovereign." As the foregoing quotations suggest, 
a substantial proportion of pre-adolescent Eng- 
lish children think of their Queen as considerably 
more than a figurehead. Recent surveys of English 
school children make it clear that the English 
child first becomes aware of the political system 
through the monarch, who is perceived as the ef- 
fective and not just the formal leader of the 
country.*® 

Turning to France, we find a much sterner 
quality in the linguistic usages of the overwhelm- 
ing (86 per cent) majority of children who made 
statements describing de Gaulle or Pompidou in 
terms of governance. There is not a single refer- 
ance to the Premier in these terms. This finding, 
combined with the low level of awareness of the 
Premier evident in Table 1 makes it clear that 
Fifth Republic children focus their attention to 
national executive leadership entirely on the Presi- 
dent. Both the great prevalence of governance 


9 See Greenstein et al, “The Child's Conception of 
the Queen and the Prime Minister." 
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imagery in the descriptions of the President of the 
epublic and the specific connotations of many 
«descriptions fit into a larger pattern of findings 
«consistent with the notion that in France authori- 
mumties are viewed in sternly hierarchical terms. 
Some of the French governance references em- 
ploy the same relatively neutral verbs that typify 
British and American responses: govern (‘‘gou- 
verner," “gouverne la France," “gouverne tout le 
peuple," “gouverne l'état") or direct ("dirige le 
pays," "dirige le peuple," “dirige la France"), or 
locutions like “c'est le chef,” “il est le le chef de 
l'état." But on even a cursory reading of the inter- 
views, one immediately senses the prevalence of 
the verb commander. Larousse first defines com- 
mander in the highly stringent sense of “to dom- 
inate” and only then in the less extreme sense of 
“command,” which is a harsher and more imper- 
ious notion than that found in English or Ameri- 
can children’s usage. French informants assure us 
that our reading of commander as an indicator of 
a distinctly rigorous mode of authority is not off 
the mark, Almost a quarter of the French children 
interviewed use some form of this verb, which we 
also encounter in responses to the parapolitical 
items concerning the importance of adhering un- 
questioningly to parental dictates. Various chil- 
dren say of the president of the Republic that: 


il commande, commande le pays, commande toute la 
France, est obligé de commander, commande tout le 
peuple, commande le gouvernement. 


Additional usages like “il nous dit ce qu'il faut 
faire,” and “il donne des ordres" seem similarly 
authoritarian in emphasis. Table 3 documents 
some of the semantic specifics just discussed with 
respect to the head of state in the three nations. 

Similarly extended “horizontal” analyses would 
be possible for the other image categories in 
Table 2 but space does not permit an exhaustive 
discussion. Instead a good deal of information can 
be extracted by reading the role-imagery profiles 
vertically, first treating perceptions of the Queen 
and the Prime Minister in England, and the 
President and Premier of France as complemen- 
tary units and then comparing the presidency 
imagery of the two American groups. 

The role-imagery categories in Table 2, other 
than “rules, governs, commands,” also show con- 
siderable country-to-country variation. The Eng- 


* Annick Percheron also distinguishes in her pres- 
entation between references to gouverner and com- 
mander. See her, "La conception d'authorité chez les 
enfants frangais," Revue frangais de stience politique, 
21 (February, 1971), 103—28. Also see her L'univers 
politique des enfants (Paris: Fondation nationale des 
sciences politiques, Armand Colin, 1974) and "'Politi- 
cal Vocabulary and Ideological Proximity in French 
Children," in Socialization to Politics, ed. Jack Dennis, 
pp. 211-30. 
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lish children's role-imagery profiles of the Queen 
and the Prime Minister have very much the qual- 
ity of interlocking jigsaw puzzle pieces. Not only 
are references to ruling, governing, and com- 
manding much more common with respect to the 
Queen than to the Prime Minister, who is seen 
as devoting himself to practical aspects of leader- 
ship, coordinating the efforts of other officials, 
such as Cabinet members, and taking orders from 
the Queen. Data on the English also mention the 
Queen's ceremonial duties.? 

The French children describe only their Presi- 
dent with any complexity at all. Descriptions of 
the Premier are virtually confined to the "role 
with other government officials" category, and he 
is seen as connected with only one official—the 
President of the Republic—as his subordinate. 
The hierarchical conception of these two roles is 
highly congruent with the many references above 
to the President of the Republic's command 
functions. French children also see the Premier as 
having the very narrow duty of filling in for the 
President when he is out of the country or other- 
wise occupied. Note the following (translated) 
examples of this perception, which also illustrate 
more generally the preoccupation with power and 
authority relations in the French responses. 


... he is a man elected who isn't as strong as General 
de Gaulle. But he is the one who helps the General. 
It's the one... how to say it... he is the one who 
helps. For instance, if the General de Gaulle is in a 
country and there is a meeting in Paris, and he has to 
do something in Bordeaux, the Premier will go to 
Bordeaux to look after it. 


The Premier is second to the king [sic] in the affairs of 
state—say, if the king is ill, there isn't anyone to re- 
place him except the Premier—and, if the king hap- 
pens to die suddenly— well, the Premier replaces him. 
(YES, AND WHEN THERE IS NO KING ?) Well, 
I meant the President of the Republic. [Several of the 
French respondents slipped into references to the 
President as king.—F. G.] 


Apart from the overwhelming number of refer- 
ences to command functions, the President of the 
Republic is also perceived as a lawmaker or ad- 
ministrator, a decision maker or problem solver, 
a performer of a variety of domestic, political, and 
ceremonial functions, and an international actor. 
Yet in comparison to images of the two other 
heads of state and the British Prime Minister, the 
paucity of reference to categories other than gen- 
eral governance is striking. The second most 
prevalent theme applied to the President of the 
Republic is his role with other government offi- 


3 For a full exposition of how English children per- 
ceive the Queen and the Prime Minister, see Green- 
stein et al, “The Child's Conception of the Queen and 
the Prime Minister. 
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Table 3. Specific Vocabulary Used in Connection with **Rules, Governs, Commands” Category: Head of State 











Vocabulary England U.S. Whites U.S. Blacks 
Ruler /rules (of the country, over, etc.) (30) 38% (3) 3% (2) 8% 
Runs (the country, the government, the whole set-up, etc.) (2) 3 (11) 13 (2) 8 
Leader, leads (of the people/country) (3 4 (10) 12 (D 4 
Decides/makes decisions (4) 5 (5 6 2) 8 
. Governs (5 6 (3 3 ( 4 
Takes care of — = (6) 7 (0 4 
Controls D 3 (5 6 — — 
Head (of the U.S., of our country, of everything, etc.) (4) 5 0) 8 — 
In charge of (2) 3 (4) S (3) 12 
Looks after (4) S — — — 
Keeps country in good shape, etc. (4) 5 — = — 
Tells (what to do, what should be done) (1) 1 (0 1 (4 16 
Makes up rules, laws (2) 3 2 2 — 
Like a king/president (1) 1 0 2 (D 4 
Monarch (2) 3 — — SO 
Reigns (2) 3 — = — — 
Has power — — — — (1) 4 
Sovereign l ( 1 —— — = 
Protects — = (0 1 — — 
Big shot — — (G) 1 — = 
Big man = € (0) 1 — — 
Big Boss — mM 0 1 — — 
Guides — — (1) 1 — — 
Helps Sur. Kat (0 1 — — 
Top executive — G) 1 — — 
Top guy — — @ ft -—-— 
Vocabulary France 
Governeur, gouverner (la France, tout le peuple, l'état, etc.) (47) 45% 
Commandant, commander (le pays, toute la France, le peuple, le 
gouvernement) (24) 23 
S'occuper de (le pays, les affaires de la France, la caisse, etc.) (15) 14 
Diriger (le pays, le peuple, la France) (14) 13 
Dit (donne, chois, fait faire) les lois (9) 8 
Chef (de l'état, du pays, etc.) mM 7 
Donne des ordres (fait obéir aux ordres) (7) 7 
Comme un roi (5 5 
Decider (4) 4 
Téte du pays (2) 2 
Fait regner l'ordre (2) 2 
Regner (1) 1 
Maintenir (D 1 
Ordonner (i) 1 
Plus de voix (0 1 
Guide (1) 1 
Responsible de ce qui se passe q@ 1 
Au pouvoir (1) 1 
Mener (le pays) (1) 1 
Administrer (D 1 





Percentages are based on the number of children who were asked the political information items and exhibited 
some information (same percentage base as Table 2). Percentages do not add up to the percentage in the "rules," 
etc. category of Table 2 because some respondents used more than one word and some did not use brief verbal 
constructions suitable for listing here. We do not include every form of the words and phrases listed above——e.g., 
some of the “in charge of" responses are “has charge of." 
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zials. These statements typically indicate that the 
wiPresident fells these officials what to do. 


‘Well, the President of the Republic is a great man, a 
very respected man; he is very respected and well 
served. (BY WHOM?) By his ministers. (AND 
WHAT DOES HE DO?) He directs; he commands all 
the people; he gives orders and makes sure his orders 
are carried out. He looks after a bit of everything; he 
is an intelligent man. 


Itis a man who directs France, to keep order. He com- 
mands people. As he can't go everywhere to see what 
is happening, he sends prefects and ministers—all that 
—who watch what happens in all the towns. And then 
after, they come and tell him all they've seen. 


Given de Gaulle's distinctive leadership style, 
it is remarkable that virtually no children refer to 
the personal qualities of the President, nor was 
de Gaulle's preoccupation with international 
statesmanship apparent beyond the 14 per cent 
who mentioned an international role—a percent- 
age that does not vary between de Gaulle and 
Pompidou. De Gaulle's interest in grandeur and 
civil dignity did not lead to much emphasis on 
ceremonial aspects of the presidency. Instead, 
there is the single constellation of “rules-governs- 
commands" images. This stress on governance 
and absence of personalism is precisely what 
Percheron, who used a substantially different 
(word association) instrument,?? found in a 1969 
study of children’s images of the President of the 
Republic. Overall, the general “thinness” of 
imagery about these two French roles is more 
consistent with the apolitical than with the highly 
politicized conception of French political culture. 

Turning directly to that widely studied phenom- 
enon, American children’s perceptions of their 
President, we note the frequent references to de- 
cision making and problem solving (35 per cent 
for whites, 29 per cent for blacks). Although the 
American presidency is said to derive some of its 
political leverage from the fusion of the ceremo- 
nial with the political functions, white American 
children were no more likely to refer to ceremo- 
nial duties of the President than were British 
children to mention the Prime Minister in ceremo- 
nial contexts, and black children were less likely 


? Percheron, "La conception d’authorité,” especially 
pp. 110-19, It will be remembered that 39 of the 106 
French respondents in the present study were inter- 
viewed during the de Gaulle presidency. One of Roig 
and Billon-Grand's respondents made a point of re- 
ferring to de Gaulle's grand nez, but Roig and Billon- 
Grand (La socialisation politique des enfants) do not 
appear to have elicited a great deal of personal im- 
agery. On the lack of “personalism” in the image de 
Gaulle sought to convey, see Stanley and Inge Hoff- 
man, "The Will to Grandeur: de Gaulle as Political 
Artist,” in Philosophers and Kings: Studies in Lead- 
ership, ed. Dankwart A. Rustow (New York: Brazil- 
ler, 1970), pp. 248-315. 
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to make such references. Mr. Nixon's early “low 
profile" presidency, of course, came nowhere 
near the British monarchy as a stimulus for refer- 
ence to ceremonial duties, nor does it elicit per- 
sonal references to the President among our 
respondents. 

Perception of the President's international role 
also warrants special mention. This function is 
rarely mentioned with respect to the other leaders, 
but is mentioned by two fifths of the American 
children. Indeed, there is even reason to believe 
that children (not to speak of adults) in other 
countries perceive the American President in this 
fashion. One need not fall back on dated patri- 
otic clichés like “leader of the Free World," to 
recognize the accuracy of this perception even be- 
fore Mr. Nixon's peripatetic diplomacy in China 
and the Soviet Union enhanced his standing in the 
polls and insured his margin of electoral victory. 

Clearly the American President circa 1970 occu- 
pies substantial cognitive space in pre-adult po- 
litical orientations, but what of the affective mat- 
ters dealt with in the benevolent leader literature ? 


Evaluative Aspects of Political Imagery. Even 
though we asked’ respondents simply to describe 
the leadership positions of their polity to the 
imaginary foreign child, their responses exhibit 
considerable affective content. In seeking to char- 
acterize the feelings underlying the statements 
children made to us, we must tread warily because 
much of the response content is ambiguous. 

Table 4, which reports the frequency of posi- 
tive, negative, affectively mixed, and neutral role 
descriptions for those respondents able to de- 
scribe a role, brings us directly to whether the 
American benevolent-leader findings reported in 
the early 1960s are applicable to later and different 
populations, as well as to how accurate were the 
interpretations of the original Eisenhower-Ken- 

` nedy Administration findings. The table presents 
data on the heads of state and the Prime Ministers 
of England and France, and the President of the 
United States. 

Table 4 is the result of an extended sequence of 
codings designed to disentangle genuine expres- 
sions of affect from cognitive statements and 
vague conventional usages. Beginning with the 
criteria established in my 1958.study, coders were 
provided with a comprehensive set of indicators 


*In a small sample of sixth-grade Australian chil- 
dren studied by Connell in 1968, there was somewhat 
greater awareness of the President of the United States 
than of the Prime Minister of Australia! Connell, The 
Child's Construction of Politics, p. 125. For similar 
findings in a Canadian study, see Jon H. Pammett, 
"The Development of Political Orientations in Ca- 
nadian School Children," Canadian Journal of Politi- 
cal Science, 4 (March, 1971), 132-41. 
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Table 4. Levels of Affect and Idealization Vis-a-Vis Political Roles 















































(percentages) 
US. US. 
England France Whites Blacks 
Response 
Queen PM President | Premier | President | President 
Positive /idealized 47 28 30 3 55 32 
Mixed 0 1 0 0 0 4 
Negative 1 9 0 0 1 4 
Neutral 51 62 69 97 43 60 
Not ascertained 1 0 1 0 1 0 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N» (80) ' (80) (106) (99) (86) (25) 
Breakdown of Responses Coded as Positive/Idealized 
Explicit Positive Affect 15.0 2.5 7.5 0.0 29.1 16.0 
Other Explicit Idealization 3.8 0.0 2.8 0.0 2.3 4.0 
“Helps” 8.8 2.5 2.8 0.0 10.5 4.0 
Does Good Things 5.0 5.3 8.5 0.0 9.3 4.0 
Says What's Right 3.8 3.8 .9 1.0 1.2 0.0 
"Important" 8.8 7.5 1.8 2.0 2.3 4.0 
Must Be Obeyed 1.3 0.0 5.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Sub-total 46.5 27.6 30.0 3.0 54.7 32.0 
Ne (38) (22) (32) (3) (47) (8) 








* Percentages based on those respondents familiar with role. 

Coding Status: Initial reliabilities were deemed inadequate. Intercoder discrepancies were resolved and coding 
criteria further specified by F. G., and all protocols were coded by F. G. and a second coder with resolution of 
discrepancies by discussion. 


of positive and negative affect. Positive affect was within and between countries seemed inconsistent 
described as follows: with our impressions from reading the interviews. 
For example, in the tabulation from the first cod- 
ing, respondents were more positive toward the 
people,” “makes things better,” “improves condi- role of legislator than toward the President, 
tions,” “looks after us," “goes around to spread good- Whereas our impression from the interviews was 
will among the people,” “most people look up to him that there was little cognizance of or affect toward 
or her,” etc. the legislator. It turned out that “help” when used 
to describe a legislator often was an affectively 
Negative affect included all negative or hostile neutral term, referring merely to the subordinate 
references to the public figure or his duties, such duties of an assistant. Even references to “helping 
as “hurts the country,” “wastes time," and "does the country" could not invariably be interpreted 
nothing but talk." Included in negative affect were as evidence of positive affect, since it was not 
criticisms of the current role-incumbent on parti- always certain that the term was more than a 
san grounds even when it was evident that the loose conventional usage. 
child felt no animus toward the role itself. If the A more differentiated set of criteria for dis- 
child indicated that the role was good but the in- — tinguishing positive affect was therefore devised. 
dividual holding it was not, or otherwise made (There had been little difficulty in securing agree- 
both positive and negative statements, the ment between the coders in the few role descrip- 
"mixed" category was used. Neutral references tions that conveyed negative connotations.) The 
included colorless and bland job descriptions. differentiated code identifies the following sub- 
This coding procedure produced striking pat- themes that appear to evince positive affect: (1) 
terns of cross-national and black-white American explicitly positive evaluative statements that any 
differences, but intercoder reliabilities were low, reader would be hard pressed to interpret in non- 
and some patterns of differences between roles affective terms (several examples will be given 


Respondent describes duties in a positive or benevolent 
way: “The leader takes care of the country," “helps 
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-«oelow); (2) statements not explicitly affective that 
«describe the importance or power of the leader in 
in idealized way; (3) generalized references to 
«helping (excluding the brief case-carrying var- 
Maiant); (4) references to unambiguously positive 
mmaspects of role performance (such as stopping wars 
«or promoting economic prosperity); (5) references 
«to the leader as a source of moral guidance or as a 
«chooser of “right” policies, and (6) general state- 
ments about the importance of the leader, exclud- 
ing any in which the word "important" seemed 
merely to be used mechanically as a synonym for 
"leader." After rereading the protocols several 
times, we added a seventh category, the variant 
of importance tbat stresses the need to obey the 
leader. 

For each of the three countries, leadership role 
descriptions that fit any of the seven criteria are 
aggregated to produce the "positive-idealized" 
category of Table 4, which also reports the inci- 
dence of the differentiated positive affect sub- 
categories.” One of the principal findings sum- 
marized in Table 4 has already been alluded to: 
given the open-ended stimulus of being asked to 
describe political leadership roles, very few of 
these end-of-the-1960s children spontaneously 
introduced negative assertions into their dis- 
course. As we shall see in the analysis below of 
semi-projective story completions, the children 
were not incapable of making negative statements. 
Even the political information question produced 
some negative evaluations—by English children 
of the Prime Minister (these proved in every in- 
Stance to be criticisms by middle-class children of 
Harold Wilson rather than of the prime minister- 
ial role), and by black American children of the 
President. Although Percheron's word-associa- 
tion technique (used in 1969) and Roig and Billon- 
Grand's fixed-choice questions (used in 1962) did 


* Exclusion of this variant does indeed establish 
that American children exhibit more affect toward the 
President than toward members of Congress. For a 
description of the differentiated positive-affect cate- 


gories, see Figure 2 of Fred I. Greenstein, “Children’s ' 


Images of Political Leaders in Three Democracies: 
The Benevolent Leader Revisited" (Ann Arbor: Xerox 
University Microfilms), presented at the 1973 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association. 

2 When considering either the aggregate or the ex- 
plicit positive-affect category, it should be remembered 
that we are dealing with spontaneous manifestations 
of affect in response to an item that simply asks for a 
description of the role. An explicitly evaluative ques- 
tion might produce a greater proportion of evaluative 
responses, but at the risk that some responses might 
stem from the stimulus of being questioned than from 
previously formed views and assumptions. If the in- 
cumbent rather than the role were made salient, there 
would probably be more negative evaluations, even if 
the leader was reasonably popular, and especially if 
surveying were close enough to elections to tap parti- 
sanship. 
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elicit negative pre-adult evaluations of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic,? none of the French re- 
spondents we interviewed made negative state- 
ments about their President. 

Turning to positive evaluations and focusing 
only on the heads of state and Prime Ministers, 
we see that apart from the absence of evaluations 
of the perceptually bland French Premier, asser- 
tions falling into the positive-affect category were 
made by between 30 per cent and somewhat more 


- than 50 per cent of those children in the four com- 


parison groups who were familiar with the roles. 
The variations in level of positive affect comple- 
ment the image content data already presented. 
In England the Queen is far more likely to be de- 
scribed in a positive light than is the Prime Min- 
ister; this difference is especially evident if the 
ratio of positive to negative evaluations is con- 
sidered. In France, there is modest positive affect 
toward the President and, again consistent with 
Percheron's interpretations of French political 
orientations, there are more neutral references to 
the head of state by French children than by any 
of the other comparison groups. 

Finally, to my surprise, the first-term Nixon- 
Administration counterparts of children in the 
Eisenhower-Kennedy Administration studies— 
namely the white American respondents—were 
extraordinarily positive in their spontaneous de- 
Scriptions of the President. A reminder that the 
study was conducted in 1969-70 and not 1960 is 
provided by the finding that the American black 
children were only a little more than half as likely 
as the whites to refer to the President in positive 
terms, and somewhat more likely to make nega- 
tive statements. Even the blacks, however, made 
more positive than negative assertions.“ 

The following quotations give a concrete im- 
pression of the source of the statistics in Table 4 
and as usual exhibit interesting nation-specific 
nuances, some of which I have italicized for 
emphasis. 


England 


The Queen goes on state visits to other parts of the 
Dominion or country and is quite prominent at open- 
ing new things, or at least one member of the Royal 
Family is. And goes around to spread goodwill between 
the people and save bitter arguments. ... We don't 
see the Queen much. We want to see somebody. And 


See notes 31 and 37. 

“The black respondents were drawn from two Con- 
necticut communities: a New Haven suburb that has 
become increasingly black in recent years and the 
small industrial/college town of Middletown. Neither 
of these communities showed an absence of black 
consciousness in 1970, but neither community was in 
the vanguard of black militancy or alienation. On the 
situational determinants of blacks’ political orienta- 
tions, see Schuman and Gruenberg, “The Impact of 
City on Racial Attitudes." 
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she goes around quieting them . . . state visits . . . ‘ust 
to show her face sort of things. 


She is a very important person and she is . . . the old 
kings and queens were her ancestors . . . and she is a 
model to all of England and she is very perfect... 
well, tries to be. . . and is always opening important 
things. 


France 3 


The President is a man who makes the laws . . . who 
must be respected because it is for our good. He travels 
to other countries so that countries can be friends. He 
tries to have the fewest possible wars. 


The President of the Republic must look after the 
country from the moment that he's been elected until 
. .. I think it’s for seven years. His role is to maintain 
a peaceful France, like strikes and that. If there were 
no Presidents of the Republic... we might not zet 
along, because it's required that there should be a Presi- 
dent of the Republic to hand out laws, for instance, for 
the tribunals. . . . 


To capture more fully a sense of the unexpected 
spate of 1969-70 American benevolent-leader 
imagery, it is instructive to look at the asserticns 
of a number of the American respondents. First, 
several quotations from white children. 


The President of the United States is a man or a woman 
or whatever, who is, like, picked by the people to lead 
the country. And they try to make the person almost 
perfect. I mean, if he does anything wrong they down 
him . . . because if a person is going to be the head of a 
country like the United States for years, he just kas to be 
just about perfect. 


Respondent: Well, he's the person that helps guide the 
people. He doesn't like, rule but he helps 
people. Well, he makes decisions for 
what he thinks is best for the country. 

Interviewer: What else does he do? ° 

Respondent: Weil, he decides how things should be 
done and how they should be run and 
what should be done about the problem. 

Interviewer: Anything else? 

Respondent: And [he tries] to keep peace among, like, 
the states. He tries to help people get 
along together, like, so there won’t be 
any fighting and stuff around. 


He answers the questions and he fries to make America 
a better place to live in ways, like, he tries his best to 
keep the war in Vietnam calm . . . he's trying to calm 
it and he's... and he's making sure that everybody 
he's sending, he doesn't always care about his country 
himself, too. Like, he, he is already conducted a Biafra 
fund ... in New York. 


The President of the United States is a very important 
man that is trying to make the U.S. a better place and, 
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well, he takes care of problems that just a few people 
won't be able to take care of, like the war in Vietnam 
and like the men who have been over there for a long» 
time. And fe tries to make things equal and fair so that» 
you know you won't really get mad on the taxes, He's. 
well, he's trying to make the United States a better 
place and he's trying to solve a lot of problems. 


Here is an example of a positive perception of 
the President by a black respondent. 


Respondent: Well, I would tell the foreign child he's 
just another man.... He studied for 
years to be a politician and so he runs. 
. . . Most likely he would start from the 
bottom and makes his way up, so he's 
just another man who wants to be the 
President and then has a very good 
chance of being, and so he starts from 
the bottom and works his way up, all the 
way up from the chairman of his town to 
the President. 

Interviewer: Okay, what does the President do? 

Respondent: He makes hard decisions ... He's mostly 
busy with things about the war and 
economical problems of the United 
States and poverty. Some people are 
poor in the United States. He is just 
thinking of ways to help...help the 
country along much better than it is. 


The relatively few negative references to the 
President are illustrated by the following two 
quotations, the first from the most negatively 
politicized of our black respondents, and the sec- 
ond from one of the few white children who ex- 
pressed negative views of the President, a twelve- 
year old girl from a wealthy community in Con- 
necticut's New York-commuting belt. 


Respondent: I'd say [of the President] he's stupid and 
he don't know what he's doing. 
Interviewer: What does he do? 
Respondent: He doesn’t do. . . . He doesn't let people 
do what they want to do. He always 
putting people in jail or somethin’.,.. 
He's supposed to help people, and he 
supposed to keep peace in the world, but 
he isn't doing that... . He isn't trying 
to stop anything. 
Suppose a foreign child asks you what is 
the President of the United States? 
Respondent: À rat. 
Interviewer: Okay, try to give the foreign child an idea 
of what he does. What does he do? 
Respondent: I can name a lot of things... . He pre- 
judiced. ... He lousy. He picked... 
Spiro Agnew. Spiro Agnew stinks, and 
he ain't no good, none of them. 
Interviewer: What is the president's job? 
Respondent: To try to make people happy, but he's 
making them miserable. 


Interviewer: 


1975 


Respondent: Well, I’d say he's doing a pretty lousy 
job, first of all, and that the government 
should be changed, and it’s based on 
pretty good grounds but most of it isn’t 
all fair, and sometimes he makes bad 
mistakes. And, well it’s not the worst 
type of government there is, but it should 
be better. 

How would you like to see it changed or 

be better if you could do anything about 

it? 

Respondent: Well, I think we got too involved in other 
countries’ problems. You know, take 
enough care about people who are here. 
I tend more toward a person like Jerry 
Rubin than I would to the President. I 
think he’s done a pretty bad job . . . like 
sending more troops into Cambodia, and 
I think we’re too involved in other 
people’s problems, and he doesn’t care 
enough about people here. 


Interviewer: 


Most of the 1969-70 American respondents re- 
flect little of the political turmoil of the wider en- 
vironment in which they had grown up, consider- 
ing spontaneous content of their descriptions of 
the President. 


Leaders Imagined in Action 


The semi-projective, incomplete story items, 
which deal with expectations about how leaders 
and citizens would behave in specific situations, 
provide a complement to the more straightfor- 
ward sequence of questions in which political in- 
formation, imagery, and affect are elicited by the 
static procedure of asking the child simply to de- 
scribe national leaders and institutions. Like the 
sequence of questions just discussed, the story- 
completion items also produce response protocols, 
each of which can be multiply coded for different 
aspects of cognitive and affective content. This 
layered quality of the story completions is illus- 
trated in the following detailed discussion of a 
story-completion item that produces exceptionally 
fertile responses. The item text read as follows: 


One day the President [substitute Queen in England, 
President of the Republic in France] was driving his 
car to a meeting. Because he was late, he was driving 
very fast. The police stop the car. Finish the story. 


Definitions of the Situation. Table 5 reports defini- 
tions of the situations in the head of state-traffic 
policeman story, since challenges to a story's 
frame of reference often provide insights into the 
respondents’ explicit or unarticulated major 
premises about the subject matter of the story. A 
potential ambiguity in the present story is "*driv- 
ing his (or her) car to a meeting.” The verbal dis- 
tinctions among the explicit item wording and 
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“driving in his car" or “being driven in his car” 
are sufficiently subtle for a respondent with well- 
settled assumptions about the behavior of a na- 
tional leader to “choose” not to perceive him (or 
her) as someone who personally engages in such 
mundane tasks. 

Table 5 makes it clear that some children ex- 
plicitly deny that the head of state would be driv- 
ing, some automatically introduce a chauffeur into 
the scenario, and still others deny that the head of 
state would break a law or that a policeman would 
dare to stop a royal or a presidential car. All 
told, 8 per cent of the Americans, 1.8 per cent of 
the French, and 29 per cent of the English rede- 
fined the episode in one of these fashions. 

The following examples of situation redefini- 
tions include italicizations of phrases that seem, 
even within cross-nationally common categories, 
to have a residue of national distinctiveness. 


England 


I don't think the Queen's car has got any number plate 
like PRX2452, like any normal car will do. Probably 
have a lot of bodyguards around, and cars and plain- 
clothes policemen. And probably have a big train of 
police cars around it. There would probably be some- 
one sitting in the car, like a policeman sitting next to 
the chauffeur, or maybe a policeman driving the car. 
He would probably show him a [warrant] and he 
would say that's fine and probably call up a bodyguard, 
a couple of men on motorbikes to show them the way 
quickly. 
France 


He isn't the one to drive usually; he has a chauffeur. 
And he is late. The police stop him and 1 don't think 
... no, they don't stop him. Well, there, do I kave to 
say that they stop him? 


First of all, it isn't true that General de Gaulle drives 
his own car. He has a chauffeur and he can tell him to 
go very fast. [fhe is stopped by a policeman, the police- 
ma^ will have to let him go because General de Gaulle 
commands all af them—evervone—because they all 
must serve France and they are there to see that order is 
maintained in France. 


United States 


. Well, first of all, the story is wrong because the Presi- 


dent wouldn't drive to a meeting. In fact, he wouldn't 
because he has chauffeurs and all kinds of things. And 
he would also not be alone in the car... he would 
have some kind of an escort . . . a police escort. And 
so I doubt if he would get a ticket. 


Outcome of the Episode. Table 6 shows what hap- 
pens in the episode. The American white children 
are roughly 15 per cent more likely than the 
English and French children to imagine that the 
head of state will be punished, with the American 
blacks falling between them. Some children in 
each group conclude that the head of state would 
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Table 5. The Head of State and the Policeman: Definitions of the Situation 











(percentages) 
England France U.S. Whites U.S. Blacks 
Eppisode challenged because Head of State would not be 
driving or would be escorted 10 13 6 4 
Chauffeur driving* 18 3 2 4 
Episode challenged because Head of State would not 
break laws 3 1 1 0 
Episode challenged because the police would not stop 
the President 1 5 0 0 
Total per cent of respondents redefining the situation 29 18 8 8 
(78-80) (103-104) (85) (25) 





Note: Responses add up to more than the total proportion in England, France, and the United States because all 
themes mentioned by a respondent were coded, but we have totaled respondents rather than responses. 
* This category was used where the child has no trouble conceptualizing the story but tells a story with the 


chauffeur nonetheless. 


Coding Status: Reliabilities not computed for this table or Table 1. In each case the criteria are highly specific 


and spot-checking shows great accuracy. 


This and the remaining tables replace similar preliminary tables on the same variables used illustratively in 
Greenstein and Tarrow, “Political Orientations of Children.” 


not be punished but would receive a verbal ad- 
monition not to speed again. This approach to 
completing the story is by far the most common in 
England, where the nonpolitical data also shcw 
evidence that authorities are respected, but they 
are not above verbal criticism. 

The head of state is considerably more likely io 
get away with speeding in France where more 
than half of the respondents indicate that this 
would occur. “Gets away" is second most cora- 
mon among American blacks and least common 
among American whites, although the differences 
among the three non-French groups are not clear- 
cut. The occasional respondent who imagines that 
the Policeman would be punished for the crime of 
lèse majesté is noted below the row total in Takle 
6. Only in England and France do some children 
introduce this possibility. 


The specific outcomes imagined by the children 
are varied and often marvelously original. The 
following examples of story outcomes also pro- 
vide illustrations germane to Table 7 which re- 
ports affect toward the head of state revealed in 
completing the episode. ` 


England 


The police stopped the car, and they saw it was the 
Queen who was driving, but they didn't take any notice 
because they thought that even though it was the 
Queen, that as she was driving fast and exceeding the 
speed limit, she would have to be charged like any 
other person, and it wasn't right for her just to be let 
off because she ruled the country and just because she 
was an important person. It didn't matter and they 
charged her just the same. The Queen being quite a 
good Queen and thinking of other people, didn't mind 
paying because she thought everybody else who was 


Table 6. The Head of State and the Policeman: Outcome of the Episode and Fate of the Policeman 














(percentages) 
England France U.S. Whites U.S. Blacks 

Head of State punished: ticket. fine, etc. 23 26 41 32 
Head of State is only cautioned 35 18 20 24 
Head of State gets away with speeding 42 56 39 44 
100 99 99 100 

Policeman is punished 4 1 0 0 
Ne (77) (98) (80) (25) 





a N’s are less than full sample size because one French respondent was not administered the story and several 
respondents in each group except the U.S. blacks were coded as "other" or "contingent." 


Coding Status: 90 per cent agreement; pi=.84 (N= 60). 
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Table 7. The Head of State and the Policeman: Evaluation of the Head of State 
(percentages) i 
U.S. U.S. 
England France Whites Blacks 
?ositive: Praises policeman for doing his duty; urges policeman to 
give him a ticket; benevolent, friendly, nice, understanding; ad- 
mission or tacit admission of being in the wrong; apologizes, is 
embarrassed, admits being wrong, says he’s sorry and won’t do 
it again, says he didn't realize he was going too fast, thinks its 19 11 28 33 
fair that he got a ticket. 
«Mixed: President is portrayed both positively and negatively. 9 3 2 0 
Negative: Angry, annoyed, unfriendly, arrogant; unfairly sacks 
policeman, threatens to sack policeman, speeds off again after 
being stopped, drives off in a huff, refuses to pay the fine, argues 
with the policeman, pulls rank arrogantly. 19 20 20 19 
Neutral: President does enter into the story but his reactions, 
conversation, behavior are described in a colorless or neutral 
manner, or President has passive role. 53 66 49 48 
100 100 99 100 
Ne (74) (92) (81) (25) 








2 The Head of State does not appear in 4 English, 11 French, and 3 white American, and 4 black American 
stories; 1 English, 2 French, and 2 white American stories are coded "other" and 1 French respondent was not 


«administered the story. 
Coding Status: Consensual Coding. 


going fast on that road would have to pay as well so 
she didn't see why she wouldn't have to. (Punished; 
positive affect.) 


I suppose the Queen would sack him and get a new 
one; I know if I was the Queen and I was stopped by 
one I know I'd be very embarrassed. (WHAT DO 
YOU THINK THE QUEEN SAID TO THE PO- 
LICEMAN ?) Be quiet, you silly thing. (Not punished; 
affect unclear.) 


France 


The President, believing that everything is allowed to 
him because he governs France, will say that he is ina 
hurry. The police will let him continue, and he'll settle 
the matter in another day. (Not punished; affect un- 
Clear.) 


The President of the Republic, he drives very fast, and 
the policeman has to give him a fine. Then the Presi- 
dent of the Republic says, “I’m in a great hurry; Vil 
pay next time.” And the policeman, “I don't know 
... Why were you going so ast ?" He says, "I'm late 
for a meeting and I have to hurry, and . . . afterall... 
Let me go; I am the President of the Republic, . . . I'm 
no lawbreaker. I'll pay your fine. After all—the Presi- 
dent of the Republic.’ " (Punished; positive affect.) 


United States 


Well ... well, I'm the President of the United States. 
I was in a hurry, and I wanted to get to the meeting 
fast; and I know I went through this, through... 
disobeyed the speed limit. And don't give me a ticket. 
(Episode goes on to indicate President not punished; 
negative affect.) 


Evaluations of the Head of State. Successive cod- 
ings of a single interview passage are analogous to 
lifting away successive transparency overlays. In 
Table 7, which seeks to isolate the evaluative levels 
in the responses, we treat as positive evaluations 
two classes of responses—those in which the head 
of state praises the policeman for doing his duty, 
and those in which there is explicit admission of 
wrongdoing by the head of state, or some sign of 
remorse or apology. We treat as negative those 
story completions in which the head of state is 
angry, annoyed, argues, fires the policeman, or 
pulls rank. (The full coding criteria are listed with 
the row labels in Table 7). As in the political in- 
formation questions, the child is not explicitly 
asked to make an evaluative judgment; instead a 
stimulus is provided that makes spontaneous 
evaluation possible. While in all comparison 
groups the modal response is affectively neutral, 
there is notable variation among those children 
whose responses do contain affective elements. 
(In retrospect, I realize that a probe for affect 
would have enhanced this aspect of the interview. 
As the quotations above indicate, it is not always 
possible to infer evaluations from the child's re- 
port of the leader's behavior. In general we were 
conservative in inferring affect from the behavior 
described in the story completions.) 

It is intriguing to compare the distribution of 
positive and negative evaluations of the behavior 
of the head of state in the traffic violation episode 
with that in the political information item (i.e., 
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Table 7 with Table 4). The political information 
item merely refers to the head of state in the ab- 
stract. Some children do immediately supply de- 
tails connected with the present role incumbent, 
but the interview content suggests that much of 
the preponderance of favorable over unfavorable 
affect reflects positive assumptions about the 
leadership role and its importance to society. 
Children appear able—in a wholly unself-con- 
scious way—to distinguish between roles and the 
individuals who fill them. This does not mean 
that they recognize that they are making the dis- 
tinction, any more than they need to know 
Chomskian grammar in order to use grammatical 
forms. Many of the neutrally coded entries in 
Table 4 also appear to be role related, although 
the negative references (especially those by the 
English to the Prime Minister and the American 
blacks to the President) are usually responses to 
the incumbent. 

The traffic policeman episode leaves much less 
room for responding merely to an abstract vision 
of the role, since illegal behavior by the leader is 
part of the initial definition of the situation. In 
spite of the handful of children who establish a 
perimeter of defense that denies the very terms of 
the question (Table 5), most of them can envisage 
a head of state as a malefactor, and many are 
then prepared to portray him in negative terms. 

In all comparison groups the ratio of positive 
to negative references decreases substantially be- 
tween Table 4 and 7. The Queen “‘in the abstract” 
is a 47-to-1 object of positive evaluations; the 
Queen defined as traffic violator is described in a 
negative light by about a fifth of the English chil- 
dren—precisely as many as describe her favorably 
under those circumstances. All affectively toned 
descriptions by French children of the presidential 
role in the abstract are positive. But the French 
child's vision of how the President would respond 
to a policeman who interferes with his driving 
speed is twice as likely to be negative as positive. 

The contrast between the findings on white 
American children in Table 7 and Table 4 are of 
special interest, given our concern with benevolent 
and not-so-benevolent leaders. The positive refer- 
ences by these 1969-70 white American children 
to the President, which have such a beginning-of- 
the decade character when elicited in the abstract 
(55 per cent positive to one per cent negative), 
drop precipitously in the context of presidential 
lawbreaking. Even in this instance, however, pre- 
Watergate white American children were more 
likely to describe a presidential traffic violator 
favorably (28 per cent) than unfavorably (20 per 
cent) Frequently they imagine the American 
President as acting positively when his lawbreak- 
ing is brought to his attention, often even praising 
the policeman who tickets him. In sharp contrast, 
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the French President, who is likely to escap» 
punishment, is nevertheless more often describe’ 
as behaving negatively than positively. i 

Clearly these white American children are no, 
totally antagonistic to political leaders, but the: 
are also not in the thralls of an idealized view o 
the President. Research on children during the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy years never explorec 
the possible discrepancies between general view: 
of the Presidency and responses to hypothetica 
presidential law infractions. As a result, the early, 
studies may well have underemphasized the ca 
pacities of children in the 1950s and early 1960s tc 
criticize political leaders, if given a suitable oc 
casion. 

The discrepancy between Tables 4 and 7 may 
provide a fundamental insight into why children 
from the age cohort that in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s described the President in terms rem- 
iniscent of the Boy Scout Handbook could have 
engaged in “‘off-the-system” behavior in the late 
1960s.5 Why was the early political socialization» 
literature seemingly nonpredictive? The reason is 
probably connected to general aspects of how atti- 
tudes relate to behavior. There is no reason inm 
principle to assume that abstract attitudes toward 
an object will serve as sufficient predictors of be- 
havior toward it in the absence of further specifi- 
cation of other classes of variables, such as situa- 
tional factors and contingent attitudes about how 
it is appropriate to act under specific circum- 
stances.1$ 

Thus, for example, an individual may value his 
country's leadership roles and institutions, but 
may also (perhaps precisely because of his com- 
mitment to “the system") value the absence of 
overseas military ventures, domestic political 
espionage, and other departures from his ideal- 
ized view of national purpose. The generalized 
positive attitude to the nation and its leadership 
roles may not be irrelevant to the overall func- 


5'To the degree that these were the same children. 
Political idealization was more common among chil- 
dren of lower socioeconomic status in my 1958 study 
(Children and Politics, chapter 5). But college stu- 
dent protest was more common among students of 
upper SES backgrounds, especially before protest be- 
havior became widely diffused in the late 1960s. 

48 The failure of attitudes to predict behavior is a 
common theme in the social psychological field of 
attitude studies. Recently, however, there has been a 
shift in emphasis from studies and literature reviews 
pointing to the lack of connection between measured 
attitudes and subsequent behavior to analyses such 
as Schuman's that refer to the real-world situations in 
which individual and collective action occurs that 
typically force individuals "to reconcile two or more 
conflicting values." Howard Schuman, "Attitudes vs. 
Actions versus Attitudes vs. Attitudes," Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 36 (Fall, 1972), 347-54. Also see Alan G. 
Weinstein, ‘Predicting Behavior from Attitudes,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 36 (Fall, 1972), 335-60. 
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oning of the individual’s belief system, but in- 
‘ead may provide the raw material for disillusion- 
rent reflected either in political.apathy or protest 
ehavior. In a context such as the escalation of 
3e Vietnam conflict or the Watergate revelations, 
Ithough both kinds of attitudes may be conse- 
uential, the more concrete ones measured by an 
‘em specifying contingencies like those in the 
ead of state/policeman episode may be more be- 
aviorally relevant than attitudes evoked by an 
‘em on the presidency in general. 

In sharp contrast to Table 4, in which the 
Jacks were drastically less positive in their gen- 
ral descriptions of the President than were the 

«vyhites, the racial differences in Table 7 indicate a 
eater expectancy by blacks of positive behavior 
«y the President in his encounter with the police- 


aan. One might have expected black responses to . 


"" e President to be less positive than white re- 
ponses in both tables," but two factors (in addi- 
ion to the statisticàl vagaries arising from the 
mallness of the black sample) are at work here: 
J) black approval of the President is already low 
ind therefore cannot go much lower; and (2) it 
s well documented that blacks have distinctive 
eactions to policemen—reactions that are nega- 
ive and probably also more fearful of the power 
of police officers.'? Hence the response in Table 7 
nay be that any citizen would act with some cir- 
:umspection when encountering a policeman. 


‘Norms Governing the Episode. Tables 8 and 9 sum- 
narize references to two of the most frequent 
1orms enunciated in completions of this fertile 
tem—the principle that the head of state is above 
he law, and that everyone is equal before the 
aw. We construed as norms the children's more 
or less explicit, verbalized justifications for the 
ictions of the participants in the episode. Out- 
zomes themselves were not interpreted tautologic- 
ally as implying norms. Instead, there had to be 
«one of two types of verbal justification: (1) state- 


"I Cross-tabulations betwéen responses to the pair 
of items analyzed in this paper are not reported be- 
cause of the small number of cases and because of the 
strategy indicated in note 24 of viewing the responses 
as properties of populations rather than of individuals. 
*But it should be noted that individuals presenting the 
President "favorably" in Table 7 are not invariably 
‘the children who were coded as positive in Table 4. 

55 Black children's orientations to the police are re- 
viewed in David O. Sears, "Political Socialization," in 
Fred I. Greenstein and Nelson W. Polsby, eds. Hand- 
book of Political Science, 11, pp. 93-153. For evidence 
that white children show more cynicism toward the 
President because of Watergate, but the already cynical 
responses of the black children remain, see Michael 
Lupfer and Charles Kenny, "Children's Reactions to 
the President: Pre- and Post-Watergate Findings," 
(mimeo) delivered at the 1974 Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association. 
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Table 8. Norm That Head of State is Equal 
Before the Law (percentages) 























Eng- France US. US. 
land Whites Blacks 
Norm explicitly — 13 21) 30 8 
stated 
Norm strongly B xe 35 3 
implied 4 3 5 0 
Norm not 84 76 65 92 
expressed 
101 100 100 100 
Ne (79) (100) ’ (82 Q5 





a Cases less than full sample size because some re- 
spondents fall in miscellaneous categories and story 
not administered to one French respondent. 

Coding Status: Consensual coding. 


ments in which the norm is strongly implied, or 
(2) explicit, generalized normative statements. (An 
example of an implicit statement of a norm is, 
“They saw it was the President; they let him go;” 
an explicit statement of a norm would be “Every- 
one has to obey the law.") 

As is evident in Table 8, the norm of equality, 
whether expressed elliptically or as a general 
proposition, is more frequent among American 
whites than among the English or French chil- 
dren, and least frequent among American blacks. 
This, of course, is one of the most distinctive and 
enduring verbal formulas in American political 
culture, first noted by foreign observers as early 
as the 18th century. We code in Table 8 for the 
enunciation of the norm, whether or not it is 
actually adhered to. Thus, even if the President 
claims but does not receive legal immunity, the 
norm is tabulated. Some children, especially in 
the Watergate-period interviews, refer to both the 
norm of equality and to the norm that the Presi- 


Table 9. Norm that Head of State is Above Law 





(percentages) 
Eng- France U.S. US. 
land Whites Blacks 
Norm explicitly 18 24 21 16 
stated 
Norm strongly 28 S a n 
implied 10 19 10 16 
Norm not 72 57 69 68 
expressed LS md == ni 
100 100 100 100 
N > (7) (100 (82) (25) 


* Cases less than full sample size because some re- 
spondents fall in miscellaneous categories and story 
not administered to one French respondent. 

Coding Status: Consensual coding. 
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dent is above the law, and deal explicitly with the 
tension between the two norms. 

Here are examples of references to the norm of 
equality, with the nation-specific nuances itali- 
cized. 


England 


I think that she would have to pay the fine as well as 
anyone in the end. Whether it's some local dustman, 
it's still the same for everyone. So they would have to 
pay the fine. 


The policeman would stop her and say, “You're speed- 
ing over the limit so therefore I'm going to have you 
up. (Laughs) I'm sorry, but you're just like any normal 
person and we'll have to treat you like that." And so 
the Queen's had up for driving too fast. (Great mirth) 
I don’t think she's taken to court, but the judge comes 
to see her, and she has to pay a fine for £15 for driving 
too fast! 


France 


Perhaps he is stronger than the other men, but he 
ought to get a summons because he hasn't kept to the 
speed regulations. Agreed, he's high up, a big man, 
but also a man like the others. He's got to do like 
them. He must pay attention. He could kill someone 
like that. (WHAT DOES THE POLICEMAN SAY 
WHEN THEY STOP THE CAR?) "You may be 
General de Gaulle, but we have to stop you. You 
could run over someone like that and, since we do it 
to others, I don't see why we shouldn't do it to vou." 
So he gives him a ticket, and Charles de Gaulle has to 
pay. 


(AND WHAT DOES POMPIDOU DO IN THE 
END ?) He says, “Since that's how it is, do to me what 
you would to anybody eise." And the policeman don’t 
want to, but Pompidou makes them. (WELL, DOES 
HE PAY A FINE?) Well, yes. [A distinctly Gallic 
combination of egalitarianism with authoritarianism— 
F.G.] 


O.K., the policeman stops him and M. the President 
stops. So the policeman draws near and when he sees 
M. Pompidou he immediately stands at attention. Then 
M. Pompidou says, “O.K. Well, you have no reason 
to stand at attention. On the contrary, there's no rea- 
son that because I am the President that I should do 
anything I want to." So the policeman, he doesn't 
know what to say. He is moved, so he tells M. Pompi- 
dou, “What do you think I ought to do?" So he 
replies, “Well, give mea fine like anybody else, because 
some people might say, “Oh, you see . . . just because 
it's M. Pomidou they cancelled the fine and we, poor 
people; we're only drivers but we get fines. That's not 
air." 


United States Whites 


Well, if 1 was the policeman, I would have given the 
President a ticket. Because it doesn't make a difference 
who you are in this country, you still have to obey the 
laws. . . . If he was a good President, he would con- 
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gratulate the policeman for giving him a ticket ar 
not letting him go with just a warning. .. . I think I 
would tell the policeman, you know, that it was a goc 
thing that he did stop him. (O.K., THEN WHAT 
THE PRESIDENT SAY ?) I don't know. He'd prom 
ably tell the policeman that he deserved it or som: 
thing, We have to follow his rules [the President's 
so probably he'll have to follow the policeman's rule 
too. 


Well, if the police stopped the car, I think that tl 
President should get a fine if he was speeding, becau: 
he isn't really . . . he isn't one special . . . he isn’t th 
guy that runs the country, really. He just helps. He ju: 
helps run it, like, so he. . . he should get a ticket. Dii 
should be able to obey the rules, the laws and order 
that he makes. (WHAT DO YOU THINK. TH 
PRESIDENT WOULD SAY?) He'd... he’s prot 
ably say O.K. because the Presidents are decided L 
the people who believe that they should be treated « 
equals. 

United States Blacks 


Well, the police stopped the car and they noted th: 
it was the President, and, hm, they would probabMm 
give him a ticket, being fair to everyone. But, yo 
know, he wouldn't keep him too long so he could ge 
to his meeting. .. . If he was a good President, h 
wouldn't mind that the police gave him a ticket be 
cause he would want them to be fair to everyone. 


In Table 9, reporting verbalizations of the norn» 
that the Head of State is above the law, there ar 
again no differences between American whites an» 
blacks. The French, however, are particularl» 
likely to state or imply this belief. Table 9 is ab» 
stracted from statements such as the following 


England 


The desk sergeant says to the policeman after th 
Queen is inadvertently arrested: “You silly chump» 
This is the Queen, not an ordinary person. We're sorrv 
for this delay." 


“I thought it was somebody else, because you know 
you shouldn't go over the speed. All right, Madam- 
because you're the Queen. You've made up the regu. 

lations.” 


France 


Well, normally he'd have to get a ticket, but as he i: 

the President of the Republic they let him go. .. . Bu» 
really it is dangerous, because if he drives again he 

might do the same stupid thing and cause accidents 

and even if he's in the wrong, they'll reimburse every- 

thing to him because he is President. 


If it's the President of the Republic, even if he exceeds 
the speed limit, if he drives too fast, t/te police have nc 
right to stop him. 


United States Whites 


Respondent: Probably he felt that if it was the Presi- 
dent then he shouldn't give it to him. 
Interviewer: But does he? 


1975 The Benevolent 
Respondent: I don’t think he should because /re's sup- 
posed to be going somewhere for us. 


United States Blacks 


Since he was the President, he let him go and he said 
that, well, he made the world what it is . . . really is, 
so he let him go. 


A Comparison of Post-Watergate American White 
Children with the 1969-70 Respondents 


During the first two weeks of June, 1973, while 
the televised Watergate Hearings were in pro- 
gress, we arranged to interview seventh-grade 
white children in the Connecticut schools in which 
our 1960-70 interview had been conducted. We 
used the same interview questions, but omitted 
some of the parapolitical items. Fifty-nine inter- 
views were completed; the resulting population 
was evenly divided by sex and roughly by socio- 
economic status, 

At the time of our interviews, Mr. Nixon's 
national Gallup rating among adults was 44 per 
cent approval, 45 per cent disapproval, making 
him the third President in the history of national 
surveys to have more disapproving than approv- 
ing evaluations at any time during his term. As 
recently as January 1973, his Gallup approval 
rating had been 68 per cent. We assumed that 
Watergate would produce the greatest reduction 
in positive imagery among white children since 
this group had been so surprisingly positive to- 
ward the President in 1969—70. 

The interviewers were instructed not to intro- 
duce references to Watergate and not to probe in 
a leading manner if the children referred to Water- 
gate-related matters. Consequently, any observa- 
tions the children introduced on that topic were 
spontaneous. Such references—either directly to 
Watergate or to some alternative way of labeling 
that constellation of events: "that robbery in 
Washington," “the bugging they're arguing 
about"—were made by half of the group at one 
time or another in the interview. Thirteen of these 
30 children mentioned Watergate in more than 
one information or story completion-item. Here 
are examples: 


Interviewer: Suppose a foreign child asked you, 
“What is the President ?" 

Richard M. Nixon. 

What does he do? 

He's the President. He signs papers and, 
like, helps turn out the laws, and stuff 
like that. 

Anything else? ' 

Well...he gets in trouble a lot. 

What kind of trouble? 


Respondent: 
Interviewer: 
Respondent: 


Interviewer: 
Respondent: 
Interviewer: 


* American Institute of Public Opinion release, 
June 23, 1973. On presidential popularity over the 
years, see Mueller, War, Presidents and Public Opinion. 
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Respondent: I don't know. The Watergate and every- 
thing like that now. 


He's one man, he lives in a big house, 
and he has children, a wife, and they go 
on trips, and try to end wars, and try to 
make things better in the United States. 
And sometimes they make, when they 
make, um, what is it?... Well, any- 
ways, when they agree with sometime 
like another place, and afterwards they 
don't do it, and he has a man that works 
for him and tries to get to agree on some- 
thing. He's just like any other person, 
and he tries to make things better for the 
United States. 

Anything else that he does? 

He makes talks on TV. 

What does he talk about? 

Sometimes there's a war, and he was 
talking about that. And he talks about 
Watergate, I don't really understand 
what the Watergate is about. I don't 
know what it is. 


Respondent: 


Interviewer: 
Respondent: 
Interviewer: 
Respondent: 


These references were atypical in that they 
were introduced in the item that begins the se- 
quence of political questions. Most of the Water- 
gate references came later in the interview in con- 
nection with the questions on media behavior, 
and the questions on the political parties and 
voting, or on the Supreme Court, which a num- 
ber of children described as “trying the most im- 
portant cases—like Watergate."9 But the exam- 
ples quoted above were typical in two respects: 
the references were not presented as part of a 
critical indictment of the President (a number of 
children volunteered that “in spite of Watergate” 
they still preferred Nixon to McGovern?); and 
there was clearly not much detailed understanding 
of Watergate at the time of the Ervin Committee 


‘The basic interview schedule begins with nine 
story-completion items set in the child's immediate 
environment (school, home and peer group), more 
than half of which were retained in the post-Watergate 
schedule, since they help to build rapport. Then fol- 
lows the sequence of political information questions 
in which the foreign child seeks information, and the 
explicitly political story completions such as the head 
of state/policeman story. 

5 Children know virtually nothing about the struc- 
ture and practice of the Supreme Court, but instead 
they respond to the connotations of the two words 
"supreme" and "court," usually describing a non- 
appellate court dealing with "important cases." In 
1969-70, one illustration sometimes given of “an im- 
portant case" was the trial of a presidential assassin. 
Watergate and the punishment of presidents who break 
the law were the results of the same thought processes 
in 1973. 

5? Compare the Gallup report of a June 1973 “trial 
heat" between Nixon and McGovern in which Nixon 
won—though by a plurality much less than his No- 
vember 1972 election margin. American Institute of 
Public Opinion release, July 5, 1973. 
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Hearings. Another aspect of the two quotations 
bears comment. Each has a troubled quality that 
seems to be induced by Watergate. The first refers 
vaguely to the President's own “trouble.” The 
second employs the now familiar benevolent- 
leader formula ("tries to make things better"), 
but hems and haws through a confused discussion 
of problems of obtaining agreement, which is not 
characteristic of pre-Watergate interviews. 

On first reading the post-Watergate transcripts, 
I had two divergent impressions, which were 
somewhat qualified by the quantitative data. 
First, I was struck by the presence of references 
to bribery, corruption, and impeachment. These 
themes were not present in my 1958 open-ended, 
paper-and-pencil questionnaire responses, nor 
were they noticed when we were deriving the cog- 
nitive content code from the 1969—70 interviews. 
When we tabulated references to bribery, corrup- 
tion, and impeachment, however, we found that 
only about a half-dozen post-Watergate respon- 
dents had mentioned bribery and corruption, and 
about the same number had mentioned impeach- 
ment. Moreover, a retabulation of the 1969-70 
protocols showed some references to these 
themes as well. There was a difference between 
1969-70 and 1973, however. Post-Watergate 
references were not merely "academic." They 
implied real possibilities of presidential mal- 
feasance. Post-Watergate references tended to be 
from McGovern supporters and especially from 
the very small minority of respondents who had 
absorbed the ideology of the antiwar movement. 
The most well-developed example follows, the 
President-policeman story completion of a boy 
from the same wealthy suburban community that 
yielded the Jerry Rubin supporter quoted above. 


“Well, he says ““May I please see your—oh! Excuse 
me, Mr. President. Um, may I please see your license ?” 


"You know who I am. Don't give me any of this 
bunk! Look, here's fifty dollars for your trouble. (In a 
very annoyed tone.) I have to go to the meeting! Would 
you please just get off my back and let me go." 


“No, I have to take you in. You offered me a bribe, 
and you were also speeding." 


"Well, what about my meeting ?" 


“Cancel it. It doesn't bother me whether you cancel it 
or not. I didn't even vote for you." 


“Well, all right.” So he goes and talks to the chief and 
says "Look, can't you just let me out on bail? I can 
pay for anything. Any amount of bail." 


“Well, since you have to go for a meeting, I will let 
you out on bail.” 


The American Political Science Review 


Vol. 69 


“How much is bail?” 


“Five thousand dollars for offering a bribe. Well, not 
five thousand, um, we'll let you go without bail, but 
you'll still be summoned to’ court, traffic court, and 
then we'll put you on charges of bribery.” 


"Can't you just—I'll give you a hundred-thousand 
dollars if you don’t tell anybody. I could get impeached 
for this!" 


“Well you can get impeached, but impeachment 
doesn't mean you'll be kicked out of office.” 


“Yes, but for offering a bribe I should be kicked out of 
office." 7 


“Well, I'll try not to let it go out, but it’s gonna get out 
somehow. ... I'm gonna have to let you go now, to 
go to your meeting. Just don't leave, because if you 
leave you're gonna be in trouble. Cause we can usually 
find the people. The FBI's usually pretty good, even if 
they are on your side." 


So he finally gets impeached, but the Congress doesn't 
vote to kick him out of office. . . but now he's not a 
very strong [President] now. Congress doesn't usually 
go along with his bills. 


Needless to say the young man who produced : 
this extraordinary skein of fantasy is exceptionally” 
politicized and informed by adult as well as pre- ‘ 
adult standards, and he is exceptionally disposed 
to use Watergate-related imagery in negatively 
evaluating the President. Yet his negative judg- 
ment seems to be of presidential role performance, 
not of the role itself. There are manifestations of 
respect for the presidency even in this story com- 
pletion (the President is allowed to go to his 
meeting, his bail is reduced, etc.). 

The respect for the presidency as a role even in 
our most vivid corruption-laden, impeachment 
story-completion leads to the second impression 
that emerged from an initial reading of the 1973 
protocols: A remarkable number of these re- 
spondents seemed, Watergate notwithstanding, 
to be making precisely the same sort of "'old- 
fashioned" idealized statements about the Presi- 
dent so familiar to anyone who encourages white 
American children to describe their nation's polit- 
ical roles and institutions. For example: 


Respondent: I'd say that he was a very good President, 
and he's Republican, and his name is 
Richard M. Nixon. 

Could you tell (the foreign child) what 

he does? 

Respondent: Well he got the POW's out of Vietnam 
and you know he tries to do something 
for the United States. So you know it 
would be a better world to live in... . 

Interviewer: What is the job of the President? 

Respondent: To make people happy.. . He helps 


Interviewer: 


1975 


other people in other countries too, and 
tries to make (things) better for everyone. 


He helps different people, like if something happens, 
Mike a hurricane or something, he'll like pay for the 
damages. 


He tries to stop pollution and he finished the war in 
Vietnam, and he does lots of stuff that’s good. 


Moreover, the negative and mixed examples— 
like the following two—were remarkably tem- 
perate: 


[His job includes] taxes and stuff like that, and the 
war you know, he tries to stop it and stuff like that. 
If he can. He's not doing such a hot job. 


He decides a lot of things, like about the wars, and 
makes decisions about a lot of things, and like he 
really controls the country and you really have to do 
what he tells you to do. And that you shouldn’t say 
“Well, he’s wrong all the time, but he’s right most of 
the time.” And that, well he makes some good laws 
and some not-so-good laws. But you should obey him 
anyhow. 


Could it be that even in a period of widespread 
adult criticism and distrust of the President, 
-children would continue to idealize him?® This 
possibility is suggested by the finding in my 1958 
study that there were substantially (about 30 per 
cent) more positive pre-adult than adult evalua- 
tions of the President in response to fixed-choice 
questions.» At the time I speculated that a number 
of converging influences, some in children’s en- 
vironments and others in their own dispositions 
and perceptual proclivities, would tend to insulate 
them from negative aspects of adult political 
psychology and from political realities in general. 
These include the child’s inattention to the wider 
environment, the tendency for some adults to 
mute their own political cynicism in explaining 
politics to children, and the congeniality to chil- 
dren of the reassuring view that the adult authori- 
ties on whom they are dependent (and therefore 
the “leading” adult in the nation) have favorable 
qualities.5* 

Even American adults were far from uniformly 
negative toward President Nixon during the 
period of our interviews, which preceded such 


F, Christopher Arterton, "The Impact of Water- 
gate on Children's Attitudes Toward Political Author- 
ity," Political Science Quarterly, 89 (June, 1974), 269- 
324. Watergate has encouraged a spate of research, 
not all of which had been completed by the time this 
article went to print. See the special issues devoted 
entirely to Watergate of the American Politics Quar- 
terly, 3 (October, 1975); and Communications Re- 
search, 1 (October, 1974). 

^! Greenstein, Children and Politics, p. 37. 

5 Ibid., pp. 43—52. 
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dramatic events as the firing of Special Prosecutor 
Archibald Cox, and the eventual release of the 
tapes directly implicating Nixon in the Watergate 
coverup. Not only was the percentage of citizens 
disapproving of the President's handling of his 
job roughly matched by an equal percentage ap- 
proving, but there was a general public reluctance 
to condemn him completely. For example, a 
Gallup Poll of June 22-25, 1973 found that al- 
though 71 per cent of a national sample claimed 
presidential complicity in either the Watergate 
activities or their coverup, only 19 per cent felt 
he should be compelled to leave office.** 

The quantitative results of our post-Watergate 
interviews are summarized in Table 10, which 
compares post-Watergate and  pre-Watergate 
white American respondents. Considering the 
findings one by one, we note first that the overall 
level of affect and idealization in the descriptions 
of the President to the imaginary foreign child 
differs in spite of the continuation of benevolent- 
leader imagery: pre-Watergate, 55 per cent posi- 
tive to 1 per cent negative; post-Watergate, 45 


. per cent positive to 5 per cent negative. Among 


the components of positive affect toward the 
President the decline is greatest in the more ex- 
plicitly positive subcategories bracketed in Table 
10. Moreover, the percentage of responses coded 
in the subcategory “must be obeyed” increased 
slightly. This distinctly cool mode of idealizing 
authority was absent in the pre-Watergate Ameri- 
can interviews, and was evident in 1969-70 
largely among the authority-cowed French chil- 
dren (Table 4). In short, detailed analysis of 
the political information question about the 
President suggests a slight decline in idealization 
during the early Watergate period, as well as a 
change in the qualitative tenor of presidential 
idealizations. 

In the traffic policeman episode, which accounts 
for the remainder of the comparisons in Table 10, 
we see a greater post-Watergate willingness (by 16 
per cent) to erivisage punishment for the President 
as the outcome of the episode and a lesser procliv- 
ity to describe him as getting away with speeding. 
The President's comportment in the episode is 
evaluated negatively by more post-Watergate 
children than those who evaluate him positively, 
a reverse of the direction of the positive-negative 
relationship in 1969-70, although the absolute 
shift in response distribution is not substantial. 

The two themes reported in Tables 8 and 9 
show the most striking pre- post- Watergate dif- 
ferences: The enunciation of the norm that all 
Americans are equal and the assertion that the 
President is above the law. The norm of equality 
is mentioned by 14 per cent more children in the 


* Gallup Opinion Index, September 1973. 
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Table 10. Responses of Pre- and Post-Watergate U.S. White Children to the President 
of the United States 
(percentages) 
' Pre-Watergate Post-Watergate 
Respondents Respondents 
(1) Level of affect/idealization 
Positive 55 45 
Mixed 0 2 
Negative 1 3 
Neutral 43 44 
Not ascertained 1 3 
100 99 
(86) (59) 
(1a) Differentiated positive affect (Table 4) 
Explicit positive affect 29.1 20.3 
Other explicit idealization 2.3 1.7 
“Helps” 10.5 5.8 
Does good things 9.3,54.7 8.5)44.8 
Says what’s right 1:2 1.7 
Important 2.3 3.4 
Must be obeyed 0.0 3.4 
(2) Outcome of traffic policeman episode (Table 6) 
President punished 41 57 
President only cautioned 20 18 
President gets away with speeding 39 25 
100 100 
(80) (56) 
(3) Evaluation of head of state in traffic policeman episode (Table 7) 
Positive 28 21 
Mixed 2 5 
Negative 20 26 
Neutral 49 47 
99 99 
(81) (55) 
(4) President equal before law (Table 8) 
Norm explicitly stated Ta E 49 
Norm implied 5 5 
Norm not expressed 65 51 
100 100 
(82) (59) 
(5) President above the law (Table 9) 
Norm explicitly stated D E 
Norm implied 10 44 
No norm expressed 69 42 
100 100 
(82) (59) 





Coding Status: Consensual coding of items 1, 3, 4, and 5. Reliability of item 2 is 90 per cent agreement; 


pi-.&4. 


post- than in the pre-Watergate group. The norm 
that the President is above the law increased even 
more substantially between the two incerview 
periods. This increase is the most substantial dif- 
ference between the two populations—27 rer 
cent. Frequently, the same child refers to both 


norms, stating either that everyone should be 
equal but that the President will use his status to 
evade punishment, or, alternatively, that equality 
triumphs in spite of evocation of the contrary 
notion that the President is above the law. 

Here are examples of how post-Watergate 


1975 


zhildren enunciated norms in the President- 
»oliceman story: 


The President says “I’m the President. You shouldn't 

zive me a ticket." He thinks he's higher than every- 

body, but you're supposed to treat people equal. The 

policeman wasn't playing favorites, so he just gave him 
3 ticket. [both norms evoked]. 


First of all, I don't think the police would stop him, 
Wout if he would, I don't think he'd do anything. . . . I 
hink the police would be scared, sort of. [President 

«bove law]. 


Probably the policeman would stand at attention. I 
«don't think they would do anything to the President. 
... They should do something to him, like they should 
agive him a citation. Just because he's the President 
doesn't mean he's God. But they would probably be 
scared. [Both norms evoked] 


I don't think he'd give him a ticket. But if he was a 
good policeman, he'd give him a ticket just as well as 
anybody else. On account that he's human just like 
anybody else. They get a ticket, he oughta get a ticket. 
If one gets away with it, they all should get away with 
it. [Norm of equality] 


"Sorry, Sir, you're gonna have to pay a traffic ticket 
of fifteen dollars." “I’m the President, I’m not gonna 
pay any traffic ticket.” “You are the one, the man that 
makes the laws, with all your help from Congress. . . . 
You make the laws, you should enforce them. You're 
not enforcing them right now." [Both norms evoked]. 


These post-Watergate American white children 
were considerably more likely to employ the Presi- 
dent-above-the-law theme than were the two pre- 
Watergate groups most prone to exhibit the 
them—the French and the American blacks. At 
this relatively early stage in the unraveling Water- 
gate scandal, the very substantial difference in the 
use of the above-the-law theme suggested a dis- 
tressing possibility. Would the main effect of 
"stonewalling" by a president obdurately refusing 
to clarify his role in a scandal be to foster attitudes 
of quiescence and fatalism in children? With the 
20/20 vision afforded by hindsight, it is apparent 
that although these children still idealized the 
presidential role in the abstract, they were pre- 
pared to punish a presidential malefactor.? By the 
end of 1973, when Nixon's popularity with the 
adult population plummeted to an all-time low for 
the six presidents on whom national survey data 
were available, children as well as adults were able 
to make numerous negative statements about the 
President, as Arterton’s November 1973 study 
makes clear.^ At that time many more children 


5 For an extended discussion, see New Society, 30 
(19 December 1974), 751-3. 

Gallup Opinion Index, December 1973. Also see 
note 52. 
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would probably have joined the precocious sub- 
urban boy quoted above in envisioning the use of 
the “rusted blunderbus" of American politics— 
presidential impeachment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This study suggests the following touchstones 
for further research on Britain, France, and the 
United States. 

(1) English children*? begin their political so- 
cialization with benign views of the Queen, whom 
they regard as their nation's effective ruler, and 
much more balanced views of the Prime Minister. 


They perceive both the Queen and the Prime 


minister in considerable detail, and sense a highly 
complementary division of labor between the 
incumbents of these two offices. 

(2) Fifth-Republic children, at least prior to 
Giscard d'Estaing's time in office, focus their 
attention almost solely on the President of the 
Republic, and perceive the Premier (whose name 
they commonly do not even know) as a minor 
official who stands in for the President when the 
latter is otherwise occupied. Their descriptions 
of the President and their perceptions of him in 
action are characterized by authoritarian imagery 
and vocabulary. They see him as a formidable per- 
sonage rather than an attractive, positively valued 
figure. . 

(3) The benevolent-leader imagery used by 
white American children to describe the President 
during the early years of the Nixon Administra- 
tion is evidence of their remarkable insulation 
from the turmoil of the 1960s. In spite of their 
idealized views, however, these 1969-70 respon- 
dents also revealed a capacity to criticize the 
President when presented with a hypothetical 
scenario involving presidential lawbreaking. A 
comparable group of American children inter- 
viewed early in the Watergate scandal perceived 
the presidential role in a less explicitly idealized 
fashion. The most important difference between 
the pre- and post-Watergate groups was the 
greater sensitivity of the post-Watergate children 
to the possibility that the President might claim 
to be above the law; but this claim evidently pro- 
duced a backlash. The post-Watergate children 
were also more likely to say that all Americans 
are equal before the law, and to imagine that the 
policeman would punish the presidential traffic 
violator. 

(4) The small 1969-70 sample of black children, 
which did not include respondents from the most 
depressed of the central city ghettos, produced a 


: surprising number of idealizations of the Presi- 


dent. Nevertheless, in contrast to the pro-Presi- 


9 All of the respondents in this study were from the 
more commonly studied South of England. 
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dent black populations studied during the Ken- 
nedy and early Johnson Administrations, a num- 
ber of black respondents in the present study held 
solidly entrenched negative views of the President 
(more so of Mr. Nixon than of the presidency in 
general). Although black Americans ranked 
closer to their white American counterparts than 
to the children in the other two countries in their 
views of whether a law-breaking head of state 
would be punished, the black respondents were at 
the opposite end of the four-comparison-group 
continuum from the white American children in 
the use of one of the most long-standing themes in 
American political culture—the belief that all 
Americans are equal, 

(5) Methodologically, the findings point in 
several directions. Detailed examination of open- 
ended data, especially from a population such as 
children, who are very vulnerable to response set, 
makes it possible to tap the diversity of private 
meanings and imagery that becomes artifactually 
homogenized in responses to fixed-choice items. 
Moreover, the use of open-ended items overcomes 
the problem encountered with fixed-choice pro- 
cedures of interpreting purely item-produced re- 
sponses as if they were salient, phenomenologic- 
ally “real” political perceptions and beliefs. Both 
the story-completions items and the straightfor- 
ward open-ended items also leave room for se- 
rendipitous findings not conceived as part of the 
original research design. 

The story completions complement the open- 
ended questions in eliciting evidence of how chil- 
dren define situations and imagine behavior would 
occur in specific circumstances. The pair of items 
compared in this article—an open-ended question 
that appears to evoke expectations about the 
presidential role in the abstract, and a story-com- 
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pletion item dealing with contingencies under 
which the President breaks the law—provide ape» 
instructive juxtaposition. Discrepancies betweenm 
responses to these items help explain why mem- 
bers of the same cohort of children who in the 
late-1950s and early 1960s strongly idealized the 
President became so deeply disillusioned by in- 
cumbents who did not live up to their expecta- 
tions. If political-psychological data are to be 
predictive of behavior, questions about abstract 
attitudes and cognitions must be supplemented 
by contingent questions about how individuals 
respond in concrete circumstances where more 
than one value is implicit.9? Therefore, the conven- 
tions of recent years that stress measurement of 
cognition and affect need to be expanded to take 
into account a third aspect of mental functioning 
—conations, i.e., dispositions toward action in 
specific circumstances. 

Finally, this article stresses the desirability not 
only of multiple indicators but also of multiple 
methods that enable triangulations of observa- 
tions on human dispositions and behavior. Instead 
of seeking an illusory, bias-free way of ascertain- 
ing the "truth," one should progressively seek to 
specify variations in behavior depending on par- 
ticular circumstances. 


9 For discussions of the centrality of contingent (or 
"jnteraction") relationships in political psychology, 
see the preface to the Norton Library edition of Fred 
I. Greenstein, Personality and Politics: Problems of 
Evidence, Inference and Conceptualization (New York: 
Norton, 1975); the editors’ introductions to essays 
in Fred I. Greenstein and Michael Lerner, eds., A 
Source Book for the Study of Personality and Politics 
(Chicago: Markham, 1968, now distributed by Hu- 
manities press, Atlantic Highlands, N.J.); and Green- 
stein, "Personality and Politics" in Greenstein and 
Polsby, eds., Handbook of Political Science, 1, 1-92. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Inertial Effect of Incumbency and Two-Party 
Politics: Elections to the House of Representatives 
from the South, 1952-1974. 


To THE EDITOR: 


There has been a good deal of recent discussion 
in political science circles about the importance of 
incumbency as an “effect”? which helps congress- 
men running for reelection by a given number of 
percentage points.! Although no attempt to mea- 
sure the “incumbency effect" has been conclusive, 
recent elections to the House of Representatives 
have demonstrated its importance.? Despite this 
incumbency advantage, however, no one has 
drawn from it what is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant generalization to be made: that incumbency 
acts as an important contextual distortion of the 
distribution of party identification among the 
electorate. Since most incumbents are reelected 
despite the turbulent issues of a particular cam- 
paign, incumbency can act as an inertial influence 
on voting behavior, prolonging a party’s success 
in a series of elections, despite underlying changes 
in party identification. ] 

The South, because it is the only region in the 
United States displaying a major secular trend in 
changing party identification, provides an unusual 
opportunity to test this generalization. By com- 


‘The degree to which incumbency is a separable 
“effect” in itself is a matter of dispute. Traditionally, 
it has been assumed that incumbency is a distinct ad- 
vantage to congressmen seeking reelection. Warren Lee 
Kostroski has spelled out the advantages commonly 
cited as working in favor of incumbents: they are 
likely to accumulate considerable political skill and 
experience, have better voter recognition than their 
nonincumbent opponents, and have some clout within 
their party because of favors, patronage, and fund- 
raising activities, Robert S. Erikson, in 1971, suggested 
that incumbency was worth about 2 per cent of the 
vote. A year later, Erikson suggested that while 2 per 
cent was probably the valid figure for the 1950s, by 
the late 1960s, the advantage had more than doubled 
to about 5 per cent of the vote. See Warren Lee 
Kostroski, "Party and Incumbency in Postwar Senate 
Elections: Trends, Patterns, and Models," American 
Political Science Review, 67 (December, 1973), 1217; 
Robert S. Erikson, “Research Note: The Advantage 
of Incumbency in Congressional Elections," Polity, 3, 
No. 3 (Spring, 1971), 395-405; Charles M. Tidmarch, 
"Communications: A Comment on Erikson's Anal- 
ysis of the Advantage of Incumbency in Congressional 
Elections," Polity, 4, No. 4 (Summer, 1972), 523-529; 
and Erikson's response to Tidmarch. 

*Of those congressmen who decided to run for re- 
election in the past decade, roughly 90 per cent of the 
Representatives and 80 per cent of the Senators have 
been reelected. In 1974, comparatively a year of 
wholesale slaughter, only 10.4 per cent of the Rep- 
resentatives seeking reelection were defeated. From 
1966 to 1972, about 86 per cent of the entire member- 
ship of the House were incumbents. See Kostroski, 
"Party and Incumbency." 


paring elections in the South involving incum- 
bents with those involving nonincumbents, I will 
show that incumbency may substantially delay 
changes in voting which might otherwise have 
been expected given changes in party identification. 

One could hardly make a less surprising ane 
nouncement than to proclaim the demise of the 
Democratic “solid South.”? The South has not 
been completely solid in presidential elections 
since the last Roosevelt victory in 1944. In 1952, 
94 per cent of southern congressional districts 
were Democratic, compared to just 69 per cent in 
1972 and 75 per cent in 1974. This increasing Re- 
publican share of House seats, however, seems 
small when compared to changes in party identi- 
fication and voting in presidential elections. 
Table 1 gives the available party identification 
figures in the South for the last six presidential 
elections, and compares this with the percentage 
of House seats won by Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the same period. Democratic identifica- 
tion steadily declined during the period 1952 to 
1974, while identification with the Republican 
party increased. It appears that the distribution 
of congressmen by parties has not changed pro- 
portionately with changes in the underlying parti- 
san alignment. Democrats have consistently 
maintained an edge in seats greater than one 
might expect on the basis of party identification 
figures. Table 2 makes it clear that this edge re- 
sults from the inertial effect of incumbency. 

Table 2 compares elections to the House of 
Representatives in the South involving incum- 
bents from 1952 to 1974. The Table indicates, 
first, that southern Democratic incumbents have 
been more successful in being reelected than 
southern Republican incumbents. Democrats de- 
feated about nine per cent of southern Republican 
incumbents over the twelve elections depicted 
(Column A), and lost only 3.3 per cent of their 
incumbent seats—a 96.7 per cent record of suc- 
cessful reelection (Column B). Second, despite 
this track record of incumbent success, there has 
been a nearly perfect downward trend in the 
Democratic proportion of southern congressmen 
since 1960. The overall proportion of southern 
Democratic congressmen declined from 94 to 75 
per cent, as indicated in Column E. 

Columns C and D demonstrate that this Demo- 
cratic erosion has occurred in elections involving 
nonincumbents. Column C shows the proportion 


*ÍIn this regard, see Raymond E. Wolfinger and 
Robert B. Arseneau, “Partisan Change in the South, 
1952-72," paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, August 
29-September 2, 1974. I define “the South" as the 
eleven former Confederate states. 
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Table 1. Percentage Decline of Southern Democratic Party Identifiers, and Seats 
in the House of Representatives, 1952 to 1974 























1952 1956 1960 1964 1968 1972 
Per Cent Democratic Party Identifiers 75 65 65 72 67 58 
Per Cent Democratic Seats in House 94 93 93 84 75 69 





Source: Michigan Survey Research Center data on party identification. 


Table 2. Elections to the House of Representatives from the South, 1952 to 1974, 
Involving Incumbents and Nonincumbents, by Party? 




















A B C D E 
% Incumbent % Incumbent 95 of Nonin- Difference % of Total 
Republican Democratic cumbent seats between Seats Won by 
Seats Won by Seats Won by Won by B and C Democrats 
Democrats Democrats Democrats 
1952 0% 98% 89% 9 94 
(0/2) (83/85) (17/19) (100/106) 
1954 17 99 90 9 93 
(1/6) (89/90) (9/10) (99/106) 
1956 0 100 100 0 93 
(0/7) (91/91) (8/8) (99/106) 
1958 13 100 100 0 93 
(1/8) (94/94) (4/4) (99/106) 
1960 0 100 86 14 93 
(0/6) (93/93) (6/7) (99/106) 
1962 0 98 77 21 90 
(0/6) (85/87) (10/13) (95/106) 
1964 18 95 67 28 84 
(2/11) (79/83) (8/12) (89/106) 
1966 13 93 67 26 78 
(2/15) (71/76) (10/15) (83/106) 
1968 0 100 67 33 75 
(0/22) (72/72) (8/12) (80/ 106) 
1970 0 100 40 60 75 
(0/22) (77/77) (2/5) (79/106) 
1972 0 97 59 38 69 
(0/23) (61/63) (13/22) (74/108) 
1974 26 100 67 33 75 
(9/34) (68/68) (4/6) (81/108) 








a Table 2 was calculated from election results reported in Congressional Quarterly Weekly Reports, Congres- 
sional Quarterly Service, Inc., Washington, D. C.. 1950 to 1974. An election was counted as "incumbent" if 
any individual running was in office at the time of the election. l 
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of elections where no incumbent was running 
«which were won by Democrats. In the 1952 to 
1958 series of elections, if the figures are averaged, 
Democrats won a comfortable 93 per cent of the 
41 nonincumbent seats, and 99 per cent of the 
Democratic incumbents were reelected. By the 
1968 to 1974 period, however, on the average, 
«while 99 per cent of the Democratic incumbents 
were still reelected, Democrats won only 60 per 
«cent of the 45 nonincumbent races. 
As hypothesized above, incumbency is a stable 
«crust underneath which Republicans as well as 
Democrats are contesting elections with increas- 
ingly improved chances of victory. The Demo- 
«cratic proportion of House seats exceeds the 
Democratic proportion of party identifiers be- 
cause southern Democratic incumbents are nearly 
invulnerable. When finally they retire, however, 
only about six in ten of the Democrats running 
for the same seats at present are able to retain 
their seats. The change in the partisan tempera- 
ment of the district has already occurred. It is the 
«effect of incumbency which was responsible for 
the delay in changing the party holding the seat. 
From this we must conclude that incumbency can 
have a considerable effect on the outcome of 
elections and is not simply an influence which 
reflects the underlying party identification.‘ 
Column D makes this inertial effect of incum- 
bency explicit, and it shows that the difference 
between the success of southern Democratic in- 
cumbents and of nonincumbents has been steadily 
increasing. In the 1950s, Democrats won only 6 
percentage points fewer of the nonincumbent 
races than of the races involving incumbents, on 
the average. By 1960, however, this gap between 
the two sorts of contests increased to an average 
of 39 per cent in the elections from 1968 through 
1974. In other words, when the advantage of in- 
cumbency was removed, Democrats tended to win 
fewer and fewer elections than when it was pres- 
ent. It appears that the longer-range prospects for 
Republican success in southern congressional elec- 
tions are better than a cursory examination of the 
numbers of southern Republican congressmen 
might indicate? 


*'This indication that incumbency delays changes 
between parties suggests the possibility that incum- 
bency may act to delay change within a party as well. 
Given the “nationalization” of southern politics, the 
Democratic incumbents are more likely to be “old 
style" southern Democrats, while the Democratic non- 
incumbents are more likely to be national Democrats, 
virtually indistinguishable from their Northern col- 
leagues. Hence, incumbency also may act to delay 
change within the Democratic party. 

*Wolfinger and Arsenau also document this point 
strikingly by differentiating “contested” and "'uncon- 
tested” elections to the House. See Wolfinger and 
Arsenau, p. 4. 
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In one sense, it is absurd to speak about the 
congressional delegation from the South as being 
more representative of Democrats “than it should 
be.” Incumbents and nonincumbents are elected 
in the same way. And to the degree that citizens 
know anything about the substantive positions of 
the candidates running for office, they probably 
know more about incumbents than about nonin- 
cumbents. On the other hand, the results of elec- 
tions involving nonincumbents lead to the expec- 
tation that should all southern congressional in- 
combents suddenly retire, their elected replace- 
ments would include considerably fewer Demo- 
crats. 

The three general findings of this communica- 
tion can be summarized as follows: First, incum- 
bency has a considerable effect on the outcome of 
elections, an influence that is clearly not merely an 
artifact of a constituency’s underlying partisan 
loyalties. Second, the data indicate that incum- 
bency can delay partisan change in a region’s 
representation in Congress considerably. And 
third, the erosion of Democratic strength in the 
South appears to be greater than many observers 
have realized. 

RicHARD G. Hurcneson MI 
University of California, Berkeley 


B. F. Skinner and Values 
'To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Stillman's argument (APSR, 69 [March, 
1975], 202-213) that B. F. Skinner's position re- 
garding values is philosophically inconsistent can 
be summarized as follows: 


(1) If something is a value, then that thing has a re- 
inforcing effect (specifically, something "good" 
is something which positively reinforces, some- 
thing “bad” is something which negatively re- 
inforces). 

(2) If something has a reinforcing effect, then that 
thing is subjective (i.e., all reinforcing effects are 
the perceptions of specific sentient individuals 
such that no reinforcing effect experienced by 
any two or more specific sentient individuals 
need necessarily be identical). 

(3) Therefore, if something is a value, then that 
thing is subjective. 


Viewing points (1) and (2) as premises, conclusion 
point (3) follows necessarily by means of the in- 
ference rule known as "hypothetical syllogism." 
Symbolically the argument can be represented as 
follows: 


(x)(Vz D Ra) 
(2) (Rs D Sz) 
(=) (Vz D Sz) 


where “V” stands for “is a value,” “R” sym- 
bolizes “has a reinforcing effect," and “S” sym- 
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bolizes “is subjective." Professor Stillman believes 
Skinner is inconsistent as soon as he posits sur- 

. vival as a positive value and yet admits that cer- 
tain forms of destructive behavior (e.g., enjoying 
heroin) may be positively reinforcing. This prob- 
lem, however, is too simply put. 

‘To begin with, even should Skinner accept 
premise (1) positing that all values are reinforcing, 
this premise does not necessarily imply that all 
reinforcing things are values. The full escape is 
achieved once Skinner maintains that species 
survival is a value unlike all other values in that 
it functions as the decision criterion in the system.? 
Thus, when two or more things presented as 
choices for behavioral control are each positively 
reinforcing, those contributing to the standard of 
species survival are preferred over those detri- 
mental to the species survival standard, and those 
equally contributing to the standard are ranked 
indifferently. Why else would Skinner need a be- 
havioral engineer or talk about redesigning en- 
vironments? To point out that some men take 
heroin or that moths fly into flames is merely to 
point out that those men and moths are stupid 
(i.e., in Skinner's terminology, they have designed 
or had designed for them reinforcement schedules 
which entail the ultimate negative reinforcement 


1 At first glance it may appear that Professor Still- 
man has stated premise (1) differently than posited 
here. On p. 206 of his article, for instance, the follow- 
ing sentence appears: "Thus, things are good if they 
are positively reinforcing, bad if they are negatively 
reinforcing.” That this should be read (x) (V, D R+) 
is apparent from the proper translation of the ho-se- 
shoe symbol into the English words “only if," as in 
the statement “p only if g" (see W. V. Quine, Meth- 
ods of Logic (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Third Edition, 1972], p. 44). Absent the quantification 
termiaology, the argument as it presently stands is a 
valid categorical.syllogism of the form AAA-1 (note 
what is stated as the second premise would have to be 
considered the first since it contains the major term). 
If what is written here as premise (1) were cast (x) 
(R: D V,), there would be no argument at all as the 
syllogism would then be of the invalid form AAA-3. 

? That Skinner does utilize species survival as a 
decision criterion is articulated in many of his writ- 
ings. Consider, for example, the following: 


A rigorous science of behavior makes a different 
sort of remote consequence effective when it leads 
us to recognize survival as a criterion in evaluating 
a controlling practice. We have seen that happiness, 
justice, knowledge, and so on are not far removed 
from certain immediate consequences which rein- 
force the individual in selecting one culture or one 
practice against another. But just as the immediate 
advantage gained through punishment is eventually 
matched by later disadvantages, these immediate 
consequences of a cultural practice may be followed 
by others of a different sort. A scientific analysis 
may lead us to resist the more immediate blandish- 
ments of freedom, knowledge, or happiness in con- 
sidering the long-run consequence of survival. 
Science and Human Behavior (New York: The 
Free Press, 1965 paperback edition), pp. 435-436. 
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consequence, or at least the cessation of all rein- 
forcement). It does not demonstrate that the sys- 
tem is inconsistent. On this construction, Skinner 
falls less into an Epicurean tradition (that als 
types of pleasures are equivalent provided they 
are equally pleasant) than he does into a Bentham- 
ite tradition (that a criterion, such as the greatestm 
happiness principle, distinguishes the more per- 
fect from the less perfect pleasures). 

Yet there are deeper levels upon which the issue 
of logical consistency can be raised. Possibly spe- 
cies survival itself might become negatively rein- 
forcing if circumstances were such that to be alive 
were to be alive painfully. If species survival itselim 
becomes negatively reinforcing then the rational 
standard has departed from its reinforcement base 
and the system has become inconsistent with» 
premise (1) in that the valued thing, species sur- 
vival itself, is no longer positively reinforcing. 
Professor Stillman presented a variation of these 
difficulties as a political problem of countercon- 
trol, i.e., how do the experts proceed when what is 
necessary for species survival is not positively 
reinforcing to individuals. The problems he raised 
there are genuine and important. However, 
looked at here, they reveal that the logical grounds 
upon which the system stands may entail an 
abandonment of the contention that the valuable 
is rooted in the reinforcing. Premise (1) functions 
more as an article of faith than an empirically 
demonstrated synthetic postulate given the de- 
velopment of the system. Either the valuable is 
linked to the reinforcing by analytic definition 
(here a form of question begging which would as- 
sert that (x)(R.=V,) rather than the material im- 
plication originally stated), or the behaviorist 
merely hopes rather than demonstrates that all 
things positively valued (i.e., all things following 
as deductions from the species survival criterion) 
will be positively reinforcing. In the first instance a 
nonempirical operation, and in the second in- 
stance a nonempirical assumption, rests squarely 
at the base of a system tolerating only empricism. 

JEROME R. Corsi 
Franconia College 


To THE Eprror: 


Despite Professor Corsi’s argument, I hold to 
my original formulation. It seems to me that 
Skinner equates values and reinforcement by his 
stipulative definition of values, so that the valued 
and the reinforcing are identical by definition (or 
faith), without the need for syllogisms. From this 
identity follow the subjectivity of values and 
Skinner’s contradiction in seeing survival as a 
special value, i.e., the objective decision criterion 
of his system. Skinner clearly wishes to escape 
this contradiction, and to justify survival as a 
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nonsubjective and validly derived decision criter- 
ion. But he equally clearly has not yet escaped, 
for he has not given an objective or a valid deriva- 
tion as a special value, nor has he shown how 
survival could in practice operate as a decision 
criterion (e.g., he has not treated the practical 
difficulties of accurately and fully predicting the 
future so that the behavioral engineers will be 
able to assess the survival potential of different 
courses of action). 

But Skinner’s lack of precision in writing does 
make him difficult to interpret. Thus, Professor 
Corsi, not I, may well be correct. In either case, 
however, it is clear that Skinner does fall into 
serious contradiction. Furthermore, in his final 
paragraph and especially in his final point, Pro- 
fessor Corsi does raise additional telling objec- 
tions to Skinner’s social and political thought. 

PETER G. STILLMAN 
Vassar College 


More on The Pentagon Papers 
To THE EDITOR: 


As a footnote to the review-articles on The 
Pentagon Papers by George McT. Kahin and H. 
Bradford Westerfield (APSR, June 1975), the four 
“negotiating volumes” originally omitted from 
the Gravel and Hebert editions havë recently been 
made public (although marred by lengthy dele- 
tions) and they can be purchased by sending a 
check for $30.80 to Mr. Charles W. Hinkle, Di- 
rector, Freedom of Information and Security Re- 
view, Room 2C-757, Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 
20301. The check should be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Interested readers will also wish to consult the 
excellent articles on the negotiating volumes by 
Murrey Marder and Don Oberdorfer in The 
Washington Post, June 27, 1972 and by Neil 
Sheehan and Bernard Gwertzman in The New 
York Times, June 28, 1972. 

WALLACE J. THIES 
University of Connecticut 


More on New Theories of Revolution 
To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Bernard S. Morris, in reviewing my book, 
New Theories of Revolution in the December 
1974 issue of your journal, ends by stating that 
Fanon, Debray and Marcuse “may be wrong, but 
at least they treat theory as a creative tool instead 
of clinging, as Woddis does, to the conventional 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism in a radically changed 
world.” . 

Using Marxism-Leninism as a creative tool does 
not consist of overturning the main ideas of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, without any evidence whatsoever 
to back up such “creativity.” The test of any new 
theory is whether or not it is confirmed by the 
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facts, by experience, by the revolutionary pro- 
cesses themselves. As I explain more than once in 
my book, it is vital for revolutionaries not to re- 
gard every Marxist idea as sacrosanct if develop- 
ments in life show it to be no longer valid. But it 
is my contention, which I have presented at length 
backed up by a detailed and factual examination 
of the theories of Fanon, Debray and Marcuse 
as they have worked out in practice in Africa, Latin 
America and the Western world, that in reality all 
their theories have been found wanting when put 
through the severe test of reality. 

Jf I had simply attempted to answer them by 
dogmatic reassertions of the views of Marx and 
Lenin there might have been some point to Mr. 
Morris's criticism. But as he himself admits at the 
beginning of the review, I offer “a prodigious col- 
lection of data” and it is this, not a mechanical 
clinging to theoretical tenets, which I have pre- 
sented as my evidence. To date, no reviewer any- 
where has been able to challenge the facts of my 
case. 

Jack Woppis 
Essex, England 


To THE EDITOR: 


A prodigious collection of data does not neces- 
sarily add up to-a validation of theory, in this 
case, a conventional rendition of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. The theories of Fanon, Debray and Marcuse 
may be found wanting but not by virtue of refer- 
ence to the texts and tenets of Marxism-Leninism. 

BERNARD S. Morris 
Indiana University 


More on Participation 
To THE EDITOR: 


In her review of my monograph Participation, 
Planning and Exchange in Old and New Communi- 
ties: A Collaborative Paradigm (APSR, 68 [Dec. 
1974], 1766-67), Judith May makes three basic 
criticisms: 

(1) I am more successful in creating a norma- 
tive ideal, citizen-government collaboration, than 
a descriptive model of citizen participation in 
planning. 

(2) I use the social control, partisan influence, 
and exchange perspectives to describe both the 
evaluative orientations of observers of participa- 
tion and the relative power of participants, ex- 
pecting a change in relative power to follow a 
change in evaluative orientation. 

(3) I fail to recognize the real world of partici- 
pation with its economic inequities, racial con- 
flicts, political history, federal programs, and the 
like, instead testing the usefulness of the collabo- 
rative approach in two new towns—a test that 
"ignores the political and historical context of 
citizen participation and trivializes the transforma- 
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tive citizen participation movement of the 
1960's.” i 

In response, I cheerfully plead guilty to the first 
two charges, and suggest that the third charge be 
thrown out for lack of evidence. 

On the first count, it was my objective to create 
a normative model of collaborative participation, 
in order to provide a bench mark against which 
various public participation programs could be 
measured. My thesis was that, without such a 
model, it is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of 
participation programs that have been attempted, 
or to design new participation programs. There 
are several descriptive models of citizen participa- 
tion; among those that I reviewed are the ones 
by Gamson, Arnstein, Mogulof, Verba, Gans, 
Spiegel and Mittenthal, Kaplan, and Moynihan. 
Most of the instances of public participation using 
these models are judged by the authors describing 
them to be failures. Yet these descriptive models 
of failed programs do not necessarily provide use- 
` ful guidelines for evaluating or designing effective 
participatory planning programs. 

On the second count, it also was my objective 
to provide a changed perspective from which to 
view participation, on the grounds that until such 
a change has occurred there will be little chance of 
a shift in the relative power of participants. Un- 
less the designers of participation programs see 
them as more than after-the-fact educational 
efforts for controlling and persuading the public, 
or as defenses against aggressive partisan interest 
group efforts, then the present disparaties in 
planning power are bound to continue. Only if 
planners and public officials understand that 
there is a workable alternative to social control, 
and the interest groups understand that there is a 
workable alternative to partisan influence, can 
they take the necessary steps to create authentic 
power sharing. I did not claim that such a change 
in orientation was a sufficient condition for 
achieving collaborative planning, only that it was 
necessary to develop a concept of reality for pub- 
lic participation that looks beyond the narrow 
limits of descriptive social science. In proposing 
this new paradigm I am not alone, but share the 
distinctive company of Amitai Etzioni (The Active 
Society, 1968), Edgar Dunn (Economic and Social 
Development, 1971), John Friedmann (Retracking 
America, 1971), and Donald Michael (On Learn- 
ing to Plan—and Planning to Learn, 1973). Fortu- 
nately, this new reality also is beginning to be 
recognized in some public programs of the 1970's 
such as transportation (the Boston transportation 
: planning review is an important example) and 
water resources planning (the new federal 208 
program has strong and explicit participation 
guidelines), 

On the third count, apparently Prof. May sub- 
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stituted her own values toward participation for 
the facts from miy monograph. Otherwise, she 
could not have supported her sweeping criticism 
of my paradigm on the grounds that it ignored 
the realities of economic inequities, racial con- 
flicts, political history, federal programs, mayors, 
bureaucracies, etc. In fact, I reviewed six cases 
from the literature, including Boston’s South End 
Urban Renewal Project; the Model Cities Pro- 
grams in Atlanta, West Oakland, and North 
Philadelphia; and the new communities of Levit- 
town, New Jersey, and of Fort Lincoln. These 
cases, which were replete with economic inequi- 
ties, racial and political conflicts, and all the other 
elements that were supposedly left out of my 
study, were then compared with my field studies 
of Reston and Columbia. In fact, I presented a 
general model of the community environment for 
planning and governance, which identified as im- 
portant community context variables the com- 
munity’s demography, geograpny, economy, 
political history, organizational structure, and 
influence pattern. In fact, I devoted a chapter to 
tracing the transformation of the citizen participa- 
tion movement of the 1960s, from the typical blue 
ribbon advisory committee of the early days of 
Urban Renewal to the radical community con- 
flicts of some Model Cities and War on Poverty 
programs. In fact, I found in Reston and Colum- 
bia much more important instances of participa- 
tion than the responses to surveys that Prof. May 
mentions, including a level of activism and in- 
volvement in community development issues that 
was high for American communities. In fact, the 
collaborative paradigm explicitly recognizes prob- 
lems of unequal power, and of barriers to accep- 
tance of innovation and change. 

In light of these facts, I feel that Prof. May's 
review has ignored the full context of my work 
and has trivialized the importance of my con- 
cepts, in order to emphasize her own viewpoint 
about what belongs within the citizen participa- 
tion movement of the 1960s. Perhaps readers 
with different biases will accept a wider range of 
experience and ideas. 

Davip R. GODSCHALK 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


To THE EDITOR: 

I regret having used the word "'trivializes" to 
describe David Godschalk's treatment of citizen 
participation. Let me reiterate my criticism in 
other words. 

In his monograph, Godschalk creates a norma- 
tive ideal for citizen participation in planning, 
which he characterizes as citizen-government col- 
laboration (the exchange perspective), and which 
he distinguishes from citizen-government rela- 
tionships dominated either by the authorities 
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(the social control perspective) or by citizens 
(the partisan influence perspective). In doing so, 
he reviews an enormous amount of literature, in- 
cluding case-studies. However, Godschalk uses 
this literature to demonstrate the usefulness of 
distinguishing among the social control, partisan 
influence, and exchange perspectives, and not to 
“ground” his theory by identifying the conditions 
under which each is likely to occur. Although he 
lists certain contextual variables in “a conceptual 
model of the community environment for plan- 
ning and governance” (demography, geography, 
economy, political history, organizational struc- 
ture, and influence pattern), he makes little effort 
to identify the properties of these variables and 
to link them in systematic ways with aspects of 
citizen participation in planning. Compare God- 
schalk’s conceptual elaborations (e.g., ““Organiza- 
tional structure includes the formal legal structure 
for planning and governance, as well as the polit- 
ical parties and voluntary organizations. This 
would include both authorities and partisan inter- 
est groups.") with those of J. David Greenstone 
and Paul E. Peterson in Race and Authority in 
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Urban Politics or Roland L. Warren, Stephen M. 
Rose, and Ann F. Bergunder in The Structure of 
Urban Reform. 

Godschalk hopes that changing perspectives on 
citizen participation will help to change the rela- 
tive power of the participants. I would like to 
have seen more attention paid to the conditions 
under which his normative ideal is likely to be 
realized. How much authority over what kinds of 
decisions at what stages of the decision-making 
process will permit citizens to approach parity 
with authorities? What kinds of incentives ar- 
ranged in what kinds of structures will motivate 
authorities to share decision-making responsi- 
bility with citizens? What kinds of conflict will 
be encouraged by the pursuit of what kinds of 
goals with what consequences for the durability of 
the authority-sharing arrangements ? Without this 
careful specification of conditions, Godschalk has 
difficulty fulfilling the task he has set for himself— 
judging whether, in any particular case, citizens 
and authorities have achieved a proper balance. 

JupirH V. May 
Rutgers University, Newark 


Politics of the French Left: 
A Review Essay* 


Nancy I. LIEBER 


University of Catifornia, Davis 


A decade ago the French political scene was 
characterized by the existence of a majority 
rightist party whose ascendancy seemed as- 
sured, and a muddled and disparate left which 
had barely regrouped once again in the op- 
position camp. Today the French political 
scene is characterized by the existence of a 
new rightist majority whose structure and ideol- 
ogy remain as yet only loosely defined, and a 
renovated and united left in a position to 
achieve governmental power—which it very 
. nearly did in May 1974. Yet the left’s struggle 
for realignment has tended to go relatively ig- 
nored by American political scientists for a 
variety of reasons: the primacy in the politi- 
cal system of the rightist majority, a fascina- 
tion with unique political phenomena such as 
Gaullism, and an assumption of the French 
left’s inability to offer anything in the way of 
successful political opposition. The disparate 
and therefore nonviable status of the left 
seemed a foregone conclusion, reflected in the 
old dictum that “while nothing could be done 
without the Communists, neither could any- 
thing be done with them." But while the elec- 
toral history of the Fifth Republic had proved 
that nothing in fact could be done by the left 
without the Communists, profound changes 
within both the Parti communiste français 
(PCF) and the democratic socialist SFIO sud- 


* Pierre Guidoni, Histoire du nouveau parti sc- 
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denly made it seem by 1971 that a good deal 
could—after all—be done with the Communists. 
The result was the creation a year later of a 
Popular Front-type alliance among Socialists, 
Communists, and leftist Radicals. This virtually 
unprecedented alliance differed from the his- 
toric 1936 Popular Front agreement in that the 
PCF was now willing to enter a leftist coali- 
tion government and it differed from the 1945— 
47 alignment mainly in that the alliance was 
cemented by the signing of an extremely de- 
tailed Common Governmental Program de- 
signed to “open the way to socialism in 
France.” 

Eight recent French publications illuminate 
how the French left grappled with and even- 
tually overcame the immobilization that had 
plagued it so long under the Fifth Republic. 
Together, they portray the new Popular Front 
alliance emerging as an alternative to Gaullism; 
individually, they reveal most of the salient 
themes, problems, and issues that have con- 
fronted the left in the Fifth Republic. These 
include the structural and philosophical meta- 
morphosis of the old democratic socialist left 
into the present Parti socialiste (PS) of Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, the Communists’ concurrent 
rapprochement with the Socialists made pos- 
sible by the PCF’s ideological revisionism, the 
culmination of the Popular Front strategy in 
the form of the Programme commun de 
gouvernement of June 1972, the role of Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, and the Communists’ present 
state of theorizing. From an analysis of these 
works, it may be concluded that the Popular 
Front alliance has increased the possibility that, 
for the first time since World War II, the So- 
cialists will displace the Communists as the 
predominant party on the left. 


The New Socialisí Party 


One of the most consequential changes on 
the left concerns the transformation and re- 
juvenation of the former SFIO (a party on the 
decline since 1945 in terms of membership, 
votes, and vigor) into the new Parti socialiste, 
which is analyzed by Pierre Guidoni in His- 
toire du nouveau parti socialiste. While the 
author (a political scientist and left-wing PS 
militant) deals with developments from 1968 
to 1973, his most original contribution lies in 
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the treatment of the PS’s 1969-1971 “transi- 
mMional period." ‘The July 1969 “constituent 
-congress" of the PS had marked an impor- 
«tant step in uniting the non-Communist left 
‘by accomplishing the fusion of the SFIO, sev- 
eral political club groupings (such as the 
UCRG of Alain Savary, the UGCS of Jean 
Poperen), and a small percentage of members 
from Mitterrand’s Convention des institutions 
républicaines (CIR). With the renovator 
Savary as the top leader, this regroupment was 
expected to permit the “great leap forward” 
so desperately needed in the democratic so- 
cialist camp. But Guidoni makes it clear that 
any dynamic movement was extremely diff- 
cult to achieve because of the new leadership’s 
failure to accomplish most of the four main 
tasks assigned to it. 

First, despite giving the highest priority to 
renovation, renewal, and growth, the party ex- 
perienced very little progress in any of these 
areas. New memberships still accounted for 
only 10-20 per cent of the total member- 
ship; the much-heralded turnover (50 per 
cent by 1970) of Federation heads in many 
cases simply meant that a former SFIO mem- 
ber had been replaced by a younger former 
SFIO member; the majority of seats on the 
Comité directeur, Bureau, and Secrétariat were 
held consistently by former SFIO members 
rather than by former club or minority CIR 
members. So while Savary was highly re- 
garded as an honest and scrupulous party 
leader, this respect was not matched—as it 
had to be—by his actual control of the leader- 
ship organs or by a widening of his political 
base at the grass-roots level. 

Savary's second task concerned the forma- 
tion of a party program and an electoral strat- 
egy. Drafting a program presented no prob- 
lems within the party ranks; in fact, the party's 
Plan d'Action of 1970 very closely resembled 
the CIR's 1969 program? and the PSU's Mani- 
festo of that year. Electoral alliances proved 
to be quite another matter. The right wing of 
the PS expected to retain the liberty to make 
local and cantonal alliances with essentially 
everyone left of the Gaullists. The party's left 
wing, led by the CERES,* expected the PS to 
enforce its newly adopted Socialist-Communist 


‘Hurtig Christianne, De la SFIO au nouveau parti 
socialiste (Paris: Colin, 1970), p. 91. 

?'The CIR's program can be found in Mitterrand's 
Un socialisme du possible (Paris: Seuil, 1970), pp. 
43-107. 

3 Manifeste du Parti socialiste unifié (Paris: Tema- 
Action, 1970). The PSU is a splinter group of "revo- 
lutionary democratic socialists," formed in 1960. 
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alliance commitment right down to the bedrock 
of Socialist support—the municipalities. When 
Savary püshed through a very loose compro- 
mise solution at an October 1970 conference, 
the party's internal tensions began to become 
public as the CERES unhesitatingly revealed its 
growing fear that the party had not progressed 
beyond “Molletism” and that under the cir- 
cumstances the bond en avant expected after 
1969 had no real chance of occurring. 

Guidoni discusses how further criticism 
within the party was fueled with the comple- 
tion in December 1970 of Savary's third task— 
exploratory ideological talks with the Com- 
munists. The commitment to "talks Jeading to 
a common governmental program" had been 
a key plank in the 1969 final congressional 
motion. Yet, after one and a half years (with 
six weeks of'actual discussion), Savary man- 
aged only to present to the party a balance- 
sheet of several pages, listing some ideological 
convergences but mainly a multitude of di- 
vergences between the Socialists and Commu- 
nists. This was dismal, indeed. 

Only in his final task—uniting the socialists— 
did Savary achieve success. And ironically, by 
accomplishing that task, he lost his position 
as First Secretary of the party to Frangois 
Mitterrand. Ever since the spring of 1969, 
when the CIR-SFIO fusion plans were dis- 
rupted, Mitterrand and the CIR had not 
ceased to call for unity. By November 1970, 
Savary felt he could no longer put off the in- 
evitable, and accepted Mitterrand's proposal 
for the creation of a Délégation nationale pour 
lunité des socialistes, which would work out 
arrangements for a grand Socialist Unity Con- 
gress in the summer of 1971. 

Guidoni’s portrait of the Savary transition 
years is excellent. He discerns, under the sur- 
face flow of events, the ideological divisions 
and tendances of a party trying to move left- 
ward from its stagnation under Mollet. Guidoni 
elucidates the influence and standing of his 
own CERES wing, the nature of its militancy, 
and the radicalness of its democratic socialist 
ideology. Such an emphasis is valuable pre- 
cisely because that CERES viewpoint prevailed 
to a great extent at the 1971 Unity Congress 
at Epinay. But Guidoni does not tell how such 
a dramatic change occurred within the seem- 
ingly stalled PS. A chapter in Jean-Marie 
Borzeix’s Mitterrand lui-méme tells that fasci- 


SFIO by Mollet in 1966, but early on parted from his 
patronage. s 

5'The disruption had been caused by the SFIO's 
unilateral actions regarding the creation of the new, 
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nating story, although even his lively accornt 
is not complete. The truth of the matter is 
that things were not so straightforward as the 
public and the press thought in the months 
preceding the unity congress. As early as Oc- 
tober 1970, secret meetings had begun among 
a handful of men who sought to affect the 
outcome of the by-then inevitable unification. 
They included Gérard Jaquet and Gaston 
Defferre from the Bouches-du-Rhóne/ Nord 
wing of the PS, Jean-Pierre Chevénement, 
Georges Sarre, and Didier Motchane from the 
CERES, and Pierre Joxe and Francois Mitter- 
rand from the CIR. Their accumulated list 
of personal and ideological grievances against 
the incumbent party leadership had gone un- 
noticed owing to the all-too-obvious differ- 
ences among them—particularly. between the 
CERES and Defferre-Mauroy wings of the PS. 
But their formidable common interest—"to 
Bet rid of Guy Mollet once and for all" as 
they bluntly put it—brought them together to 
cut the Gordian knot so long entangling the 
French democratic socialists. A tacit and loose 
agreement emerged from these meetings. If the 
situation permitted, the alliance members would 
"bypass" Savary and Mollet by putting through 
a motion unequivocably calling for the formu- 
lation of a common governmental program 
with the Communists in anticipation of the 
forthcoming legislative elections. Such a strat- 
egy represented a complete about-face for 
Defferre and Mauroy, but they reasoned that, 
provided the PS became truly renovated and 
strengthened, it could hold its own in any 
such arrangement with the PCF. Believing that 
only Mitterrand could accomplish this rever- 
sal, Defferre and Mauroy were ready to join 
an alliance which would permit his ascendancy. 

The almost fortuitous realization of the coup 
d'Epinay on that fateful first day of the unity 
congress is a story whose details are fascinat- 
ing but too intricate to explore here." Suffice it 
to say that the delegates, in voting on the tech- 
nicalities of the party's internal electoral sys- 
tem, unknowingly determined the direction and 
leadership of the party. Because of these votes, 
Mitterrand's final motion, openly supported by 
Defferre, Mauroy, the CERES, and the CIR, 
became the majority motion and its supporters 
the majority on the party's ruling bodies. 
Savary, stung by the “immoral alliance of ex- 
tremes” that confronted his leadership, refused 
to support a composite motion, thereby losing 
_ his position as party leader. 


5 Borzeix, pp. 163-184. Borzeix is a journalist. 
"For a very detailed and lively account, see 
Guidoni, pp. 161-203. 
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Democratic Socialist Ideology 


In Clefs pour le socialisme, Didier Motchane 
(a political scientist and left-wing PS militant) 
complements Guidoni's description of the 
structural evolution of the PS by analyzing its 
ideological shifts. These have brought the PS 
around to a more revolutionary democratic so- 
cialism which distinguishes the French Social- 
ists as probably the most radical and innova- 
tive in Western Europe. Motchane offers a 
comprehensive treatment of the “socialist revo- 
lution,” but two major themes of the book 
illustrate the nature of current (non-Commu- 
nist) Marxist thinking. The first criticizes 
“those two endemic sicknesses of the working 
movement,” social democracy and bureaucratic 
centralism. The second weds the decentralizing 
notion of autogestion, or self-management, to 
the nationalization/democratic planning aspect 
of state socialism. 

According to Motchane, the unconscionable 
deviation of the European social democrats is 
that their socialism is concerned solely with 
the redistribution of the fruits of a capitalist 
society. Instead of attempting to abolish classes 
that arise from unevenly divided relationships 
of production, the social democrats seek to 
“merge” these classes through a fairly even dis- 
tribution of material and social benefits. 
Motchane traces this “socialism of resignation” 
to the days of Eduard Bernstein, when the 
revolution was deemed impossible and efforts 
turned to more easily obtainable legislative re- 
forms. This shift away from original Marxism 
led the social democrats to rely almost ex- 
clusively on electoralism, and hence reduced 
them to attempts at changing the bourgeois 
institutional superstructure instead of that which 
ultimately determined it—the economic sub- 
structure. Before long, the social democrats 
became absorbed into the very bourgeoisie they 
supposedly opposed, since successful electoral 
battles necessitated moderation, placidity, and, 
above all, collaboration of classes in the form 
of electoral alliances with nonsocialists at all 
levels.® 

If the PS had to guard within itself against 
a return to social democratic practices of the 
former SFIO, it also had to guard within the 
Popular Front alliance against a tendency to- 
ward bureaucratic centralism. The USSR (as- 


*'This reproach of electoralism is a major theme 
of Guidoni. He notes the demise of the social demo- 
cratic current in 1969, when Gaston Defferre scraped 
together a humiliating 5 per cent in the presidential 
election first round: “the glaring defeat on their last 
terrain—that of elections—where their realist strategies 
could still pass as authoritative.” Guidoni, p. 403. 
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suming it was still the PCF’s model for social- 
ism) was the land of the revolution, writes 
Motchane, but it did not become the land of 
socialism. Instead: of using public ownership 
as a means to change social relationships, the 
Soviets have used it as unimaginatively as the 
social democrats have, simply going further in 
a redistribution of the collectively produced 
benefits. Motchane rejects the argument that 
the USSR has fulfilled Marx’s basic conditions 
for socialism. To say that exploitation in the 
USSR has been eliminated because all surplus 
value is returned to the worker through a State 
which is run by the Communist party and 
which is itself synonymous with the workers 
is doubly fallacious. First, in the absence of 
political democracy, it has never been estab- 
lished that the interests of the State and party 
bureaucracies are synonymous with those of 
the workers. Second, jurisdictional ownership 
by the State is not social ownership, which re- 
quires the direct ownership, control, and man- 
agement of the means of production by those 
who man them. Therefore, . according to 
Motchane, the USSR is a form of state capi- 
talism, in which the work force is still for sale, 
the workers still salaried, and therefore the ex- 
traction of surplus value still prevails. 
Motchane would end the exploitation of man 
by man and thereby achieve socialism by doing 
away with the distinction between those who 
own the means of production and therefore 
command, and those who own only their labor 
and therefore only obey. To Motchane, collec- 
tive ownership and economic democracy seem 
no less commonsensical than the Lockean pre- 
cepts of political democracy seem to a demo- 
crat. A nation’s economic life, like its political 
life, should ultimately be controlled by the very 
people who collectively bring that life into 
existence. To unlock the door to a more au- 
thentic socialism Motchane offers three con- 
cepts which have become the basis for the 
PS program, the Common Governmental Pro- 
gram, the PSU and CFDT programs—collec- 
tive ownership of the means of production, 
democratic planning, and autogestion. Mot- 
chane is most innovative and instructive on the 
last of these concepts. : 
According to Motchane, autogestion in a 
general sense is absolute democracy—the per- 
manent, real, and constitutional abolition of 
all separation between the governed and the 
governors.® Politically, it is the old dream of 
direct democracy; economically, it is the direct 
responsibility of workers or producers for all 
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activity within their place of work.!^ If auto- 
gestion makes practical sense from the point 
of view of reducing cumbersome centralized 
bureaucracies, it also makes "socialist" sense 
from the standpoint of tackling the core prob- 
lem of worker alienation by restoring to the 
worker the full fruits of his labor and by al- 
lowing his ability and creativity to flourish 
through enhanced responsibility. 

Motchane proposes to proceed with autoges- 
tion within existing nationalized industries 
simply by permitting workers to begin to ex- 
ercise overall control, graduating eventually to 
actual management of the workplace. In pri- 
vate industry, however, Motchane is on new 
ground. First, the National Assembly would 
have to pass a new “Work Code” to grant 
workers (via their elected work-place repre- 
sentative bodies and trade unions) a say in the 
basic physical work conditions and personnel 
policies, and to grant them access to all confi- 
dential information about the business. Owner- 
ship and management would not change, but 
the workers obviously would exert some con- 
trol through an implicit veto power. The next 
step would be to grant the workers veto power 
over all business decisions concerning invest- 
ments, profits, salaries, contracts, etc. For the 
final step, Motchane envisages a suppleness of 
juridical forms to achieve collective ownership. 
However, he stops short of saying whether the 
relationships of production can be reversed by 
substituting de facto social ownership (made 
possible by substantial workers’ control) for 
de jure private ownership (which has lost all 
benefits of command and therefore power). 
Perhaps he does because he sees the concept 
of workers’ control as something more than 
an end in itself, as the necessary dynamique 
for an ascendant movement which, because of 
unyielding contradictions between workers’ con- 
trol and private ownership, will produce “a 
permanent tension that can only lead to the 
progressive disappearance of private ownership 
of the means of production." He is vague 
because he emphasizes the movement toward 
autogestion—and considers that movement, 
above all, a means to mobilize the masses, to 


? It must be remembered that Motchane is not ad- 
vocating the anarchosyndicalist dream of producer 
ownership, but collective ownership. The difference is 
that in the latter, self-managing workers are expected 
to operate within general national priorities as set out 
by the State in the “democratically formulated Plan"; 
in the former, self-managing workers would operate 
in a free market economy situation. Thus Motchane's 
is an attempt to achieve a coordinated decentralization 
and is very reminiscent of the thrust of the later 
Guild Socialist writings of G. D. H. Cole. 

?! Motchane, p. 261. 
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stimulate their imagination and expectations, 
to recreate an active citizen/militant mental- 
ity. 

A difficult but fertile book such as Mot- 
chane’s is important because it raises questions 
concerning the continuing debate on autoges- 
tion and the role of CERES theorizing within 
the PS. Autogestion as a long-range goal has 
recently been accepted by much of the French 
left. Indeed, it provides common philosophical 
ground for the moderate socialists, the ma- 
jority of the PS, the non-Communist trade 
unions, the PSU, and the extreme left. It does 
this because these groups fundamentally op- 
pose the bureaucratic centralist conception of 
a socialist economy which is thought to be the 
PCF’s real aim. Nonetheless, because of the 
popularity of the issue, even the PCF has been 
compelled to talk about autogestion as a so- 
cialist goal. The Communists, however, call 
their notion “democratic management” and 
they stress the need to avoid a situation in 
which workers’ spontaneity (read "anarchy") 
prevails over the more desirable direction af- 
forded by workers’ representatives (i.e., trade 
unions and Parliament, or the State). The de- 
bate on autogestion has become crucial because 
it lies at the heart of socialist historical devel- 
opment—a development that until recently lost 
sight of the vision of a decentralized "Proud- 
honian" socialist society in the face of the 
prevalent state-oriented socialisms of the Euro- 
pean social democrats and the Soviet Commu- 
nists. : 

Within the PS itself the battle for primacy 
in the theoretical sphere remains fierce. Mot- 
chane’s CERES proved particularly influential 
in the party’s first several years—as participants 
in the coup d’Epinay, as members on the ruling 
organs within the initial Mitterrand majority, 
as influential authors of the party’s March 1972 
governmental program, and as vocal and mili- 
tant members of many of the more active de- 
partmental organizations. While the CERES 
members were removed from the Mitterrand 
ruling majority at the January 1975 party con- 
gress, their base of support within the party— 
as measured by votes on resolutions at the con- 
gress—rose from 21 per cent in 1973 to 25.5 
per cent, indicating a growing grass-roots sup- 
port of the CERES position. But the CERES 
has not gone unchallenged as the predominant 
force to the left of Mitterrand’s ruling alliance. 
At an October 1974 Assises du socialisme, the 
PS, the PSU, the CFDT and other “third com- 
ponent” groups attending as individual mem- 
bers, explored the possible “regrouping” of all 
democratic socialists into the main PS body. 
By January 1975, the PS experienced an influx 
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of “third component” members and of a mi- 
nority of the PSU (led by Michel Rocard);' 
the newcomer group thus presented the CERES 
with a formidable rival as spokesmen for auto- 
gestion. Though still afflicted with personal and 
factional disputes, the PS as a whole now 
stands strategically and philosophically well to 
the left of its SFIO ancestor, as well as the 
European social democratic mass parties. In 
this sense, Motchane enunciates many of the 
theoretical preoccupations of the new PS. 


The New Communists 


Unity of the left required substantial changes 
within the non-Communist left, but could not 
have been achieved without equally important 
changes within the PCF. André Laurens and 
Thierry Pfister (both political correspondents 
for Le Monde), in Les nouveaux communistes, 
provide a concise and straightforward account 
of the PCF's evolution over the past ten years. 
The authors’ general conclusion is that the 
Communists’ pursuit of leftist unity has paid 
off, but only after a heavy investment and pos- 
sibly a very high price. The price was, basical- 
ly, a chipping away of Lenin's famous 21 con- 
ditions that distinguished Communist parties 
from European democratic socialist mass par- 
ties. Annie Kriegel summarizes these condi- 
tions as the three "flying buttresses" of all Com- 
munist parties—proletarian internationalism (or 
loyalty to the USSR), democratic centralism 
(as opposed to bourgeois political democracy), 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat (or the 
concept of class).?? Laurens and Pfister show 
that all three principles have been eroded and 
their analysis is especially valuable regarding 
the last point; that is, the current debate con- 
cerning the French working class. 

The PCF's extrication from submissiveness 
toward the Soviet Union is perhaps the most 
familiar material in the book. Landmarks of 
this process include the renunciation of the 
CPSU as the "guiding party" after Khru- 
shchev’s ouster in 1964 (and an angry PCF 
delegation’s journey to Moscow to demand an 
explanation); the Bureau politique’s “surprise 
and reprobation” at the Soviets’ invasion of 
Prague in 1968 (its first public condemnation 
of the USSR); the party’s condemnation of 
the Prague political trials in 1972; and its in- 
sistence on nonintervention in internal affairs 
of other Communist parties, on the right to 
criticize other Communist parties, and on the 
adaptation of socialism to national conditions 


® Annie Kriegel, Les communistes francais, 2nd edi- 
tion (Paris: Seuil, 1970), p. 256. 
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and historical traditions.!? These signs of inde- 
pendence were facilitated greatly both by ex- 
ternal factors (such as the acceptance of 
“peaceful coexistence,” the waning of the Cold 
War, and Gaullist rapprochement with the 
USSR) and by internal factors that led the 
Communists closer to the possibility of actually 
achieving a share of governmental power (such 
as bipolarization trends and the democratic so- 
cialists’ leftward movement). 

Further revisionism, say Laurens and Pfister, 
is evinced by the party’s many concessions to 
“bourgeois” political democracy. It is com- 
mitted (in the Common Governmental Pro- 
gram of 1972, if not prior in the October 1971 
governmental program or the 1968 Manifeste 
de Champigny) to permitting multiple parties 
in a socialist France (including non-socialist 
opposition parties), the sovereignty of univer- 
sal suffrage (provided the verdict is the result 
of a fair and just electoral system, i.e., pro- 
portional representation) and hence the alter- 
nation of power, and the protection of basic 
individual and collective liberties. But these 
commitments apply to national politics. The 
party’s internal politics remain based on strict 
democratic centralism. While the secret ballot 
was introduced in the early 1960s for party 
elections, authentic democracy continues to be 
averted by the prohibition of nonhierarchical 
contacts (which rules out the enunciation and 
formation of factions), the necessity for all 
candidates for intermediate and superior party 
positions to be approved from above, the grant- 
ing of unlimited powers to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (under article 40 of the party statutes), 
the heavy reliance on permanent staff members 
in the party bureaucracy, and, finally, the ab- 
sence of formalized competing motions and 
debate in (closed) party congresses. 

On the third principle—the concept of 
class—Laurens and Pfister include an excellent 
statement of the perpetual debate among 
French Marxists concerning their true con- 
stituency. In a paraphrase of Roger Garaudy’s 
arguments, the authors discuss the problem 
posed from a Marxist point of view by the 
emergence of a new technological stratum in 
the working class composed of scientists, tech- 
nicians, researchers, engineers, draughtsmen, 
programmers, etc. Americans may consider 
these workers as middle class; French Marxists 
think otherwise. After all, Marx defined the 
middle class as those small agricultural holders, 
small businessmen, and individual craftsmen 
and artisans who were distinguishable from 


3 These last three positions are developed most re- 
cently in Marchais’s Le Défi démocratique. 
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the working class because they owned their 
means of production and hence were not ex- 
ploited through surplus value. But, says 
Garaudy, the traditional middle-class cate- 
gories have diminished with technical and sci- 
entific progress, and have been overshadowed 
by the new technological class which, while 
perhaps enjoying a comparable living standard, 
nevertheless remains salaried, or subject to the 
laws of profit and surplus value. Therefore, 
concludes Garaudy, its solidarity with the 
working class is firm. He thus embraces the 
theoretical innovation of the Italian Communist 
Gramsci, which holds that a new historical bloc 
of all wage earners will replace the more tra- 
ditional working class as the rallying point in 
the achievement of socialism.+* 

The Communists resolutely rejected Garau- 
dy’s intellectual contribution for tactical as 
well as ideological reasons. First, while the new 
historical bloc encompassed the 75 per cent of 
French working people who were salaried, and 
while half of those were manual workers, one- 
fourth intellectuels salariés (the technological 
stratum), and one-fourth employés salariés du 
secteur tertiaire (white collar workers in ter- 
tiary services), the Communists knew that the 
last two sectors were expanding the most rap- 
idly and that it was in these sectors that the 
PS was likely to make the greatest in-roads in 
terms of members and votes. Secondly, as 
Laurens and Pfister discuss, the Communists 
accused Garaudy of ideological heresy. By 
down-playing the primary role of the working 
class in the struggle for socialism, Garaudy 
had “renounced dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism as a universal method and conception 
of the world."!5 By this, the Communists meant 
that the heart of production lies in the primary 
sector and material goods, not services. In 
these primary industries, the work is not only 
the most vital to the economic life of society, 
but also the largest in scale or most collective. 
Here, then, the extraction of surplus value is 
the most direct, the fundamental contradictions 
of the relationships of production the clearest, 
and the political consciousness of this exploita- 
tion potentially ripest. The role of the techni- 
cal and scientific revolution should not be 
overestimated, say the Communists, the pre- 
eminence of manual workers in the production 
process never underestimated. Indeed, the “new 
stratum” will never replace the traditional 
working class in revolutionary fervor because 
the latter is opposed to the bourgeoisie in every 


see Roger 
1972), pp. 


“For a more thorough discussion, 
Garaudy, (Alternative (Paris: Laffont, 
173-198. 

"Laurens and Pfister, pp. 190-191. 
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respect—trelationships to production, lifestyles, 
class, mores. This is because while the new 
salaried white collar working class may be 
"exclus de la décision," the working class is 
also "exclus de la consommation." 

Finally, the PCF affirms, the working class 
is not only the poorest but the most numerous. 
And as the party of this working class, the 
PCF refuses to relinquish its claim to be the 
vanguard of the socialist revolution. The very 
doctrine of scientific socialism decrees that the 
revolution will fail without such a party. This 
concerns a central question in the Laurens/ Pfs- 
ter book, How much can the PCF evolve and 
change before becoming a “banal social dem- 
cratic and reformist party"?*9 Roland Leroy, 
a prominent PCF leader, said ten years agp, 
“Ask anything you want of us, but do not ask 
us to cease being communists." This may heve 
been puzzling at the time. After ten years of 
evolution, it evidently means simply a resolute 
patriotisme de parti—a willingness to compro- 
mise, to be flexible on ideology, tactics, any- 
thing, except on the party's very existence and 
on the internal device that is above all deemed 
necessary to maintain that autonomy—demo- 
cratic centralism. 


The Common Governmental Program 


The June 1971 Congress decisively com- 
mitted the PS to the formulation of a com- 
mon governmental program with the Commu- 
nists. The program was envisaged as a binding 
legislative contract which would specify mea- 
sures to be taken by a Communist-Socialist ma- 
jority in the course of a five-year legislative 
term. By the time negotiations began on the 
program in the spring of 1972, the respective 
parties had published their own party pro- 
grams, from which the common program 
would undoubtedly emerge as a compromise. 
The PCF's Changer de Cap: Programme pour 
un gouvernement démocratique d'union popa- 
laire of October 1971—that party's first gov- 
ernmental program——adhered closely to its 
“new line" concerning a peaceful and parlia- 
mentary “French road to socialism." New, 
not because it differed from the Thorez line 
after World War II, but because it said that 
a transitional period called a démocratie 
avancée had to be established between capi- 
talism and socialism via a Popular Front gov- 
ernment. This period would be characterized by 
a more complete extension of democratic rights 


%* Laurense and Pfister, p. 233. 

% This new line was first enunciated in their 1968 
Manifeste de Champigny, and developed in Waldeck 
Rochet's l’Avenir du Parti communiste français (Paris: 
Grasset, 1969). 
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in the political, economic, and social domains 


to the great majority of French people. It 


would be transitional because its object would 
be to eliminate the monopolistic nature of 
French capitalism and the personal power 
abuses of the Gaullist Fifth Republic. Only 
then could the alliance move on to a complete 
rupture with the capitalist system in general. 

In many respects, Changer de Cap previewed 
the PS's program of March 1972 (Changer la 
Vie: Programme de gouvernement du parti so- 
cialiste), although the latter is long-range in 
intent, and hence a good deal more compre- 
hensive and imaginative. The leftward swing 
within the PS, led by the CERES, former PSU 
members, and “May 1968" newcomers, found 
considerable expression in the program. 

The negotiations on the Common Program, 
from late April to late June 1972, rarely were 
easy and agreement was by no means assured. 
Finally, at the end of an all-night bargaining 
session, the two parties produced on June 27, 
1972, a programme commun de gouvernement; 
one of the most important political events for 
the left since 1920. The program contains just 
under a hundred pages!? of detailed legislative 
proposals, whose contents can be ‘summed up 
as a democratization of French life. Not sur- 
prisingly, the first section to be agreed upon 
concerned social matters. These proposals sim- 
ply deepened the parties’ commitment to a no- 
tion that most modern industrial nations have 
long since accepted—that one function of gov- 
ernment is to provide for and coordinate the 
satisfaction of certain basic needs of the peo- 
ple, be they jobs, social security, health care, 
housing, transport, education, culture or leisure. 
The program did move ahead in one area in 
particular—namely, the emancipation of wom- 
en and their place in society. 

The second section—on economic matters— 
spelled out the triple axis of autogestion or 
democratic management, collective ownership, 
and democratic planning. With regard to the 
first, although all the section’s specifics rein- 
forced the PS’s intent, the Communists refused 
to accept the term autogestion as the final goal 
of economic democracy. Particularly at the 
time the concept had vague anti-Communist 
connotations—partly because it meant rejec- 
tion of the centralized étatisation associated 
with the USSR, and partly because the PS was 
purposely seeking to assert its independence in 
matters of socialist theory. So despite the ac- 


33 The Socialist edition runs 96 pages, the Com- 
munist edition 192 pages. The only difference is in the 
prefaces. The Socialist version gives some brief but 
valuable information concerning the negotiations them- 
selves. 
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tual consensus, the Common Program at this 
‘point was forced to resort to its only listing 
of divergences: “. . . the intervention of the 
workers in the management and direction of 
the enterprise will take new forms—which the 
Parti socialiste sees in the perspective of auto- 
gestion and the Parti communiste francais in 
the continuous development of democratic man- 
agement... .”19 

Concerning collective ownership of the 
means of production, the program stressed that 

. this could take several forms—nationalizations, 
societies of mixed economy, cooperatives, mu- 
tualities, local public services. Nevertheless, a 
minimum threshold of nationalizations would 
have to be crossed to break the grip of monopo- 
listic féodalités on the national economy. Using 
the same general criteria as the British Labour 
Party in 1945, the program would nationalize 
the following "commanding heights of the 
economy"—the entire banking and financial 
sector, the sectors of underground resources, 
arms, space and aeronautics industries, nuclear 
and pharmaceutical industries, and a large por- 
tion of electrical and chemical industries. Al- 
together this meant that nine (specified) com- 
panies would be nationalized outright and four 
(also specified) nationalized via state financial 
participation. The rest of the economic section 
presented no problems and stipulated the need 
for a democratically decided plan of broad 
national priorities, an agricultural and small 
and medium firms (PME, Petites et Moyennes 
Entreprises) policy favoring cooperative struc- 
tures, a fiscal and monetary policy concerned 
with socially beneficial investment and redis- 
tribution of incomes through more progressive 
taxation. 

The third section of the Common Program 
—on institutions and liberties—represented a 
vindication of the Mitterrand strategy over that 
of the former party leader Savary. Savary and 
his allies had insisted that a common govern- 
mental program could be drawn up only after 
a preliminary ideological discussion had elicited 
certain democratic guarantees from the PCF. 
The Mitterrand/ CERES motion at the Epinay 
congress in 1971, however, stated that these 
guarantees would be written into the eventual 
common governmental program, and would 
therefore be binding on the PCF once it signed 
the legislative contract. Thus in the Common 
Program we find a commitment to respect the 
verdict of universal suffrage (alternation of 
power), to respect and extend personal liberties 
(freedom of speech, association, etc.), to en- 
sure the plurality of parties and their inde- 


? Socialist edition, p. 48; Communist edition, p. 111. 
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pendence from the State, as well as a com- 
mitment to the establishment of a Supreme 
Court for purposes of judicial review, habeas 
corpus, an ombudsman for liberties and to 
strengthen the legislative powers by revising the 
dozen Constitutional articles most flagrant in 
their invitation to presidential abuse. 

Agreement was most difficult to reach on 
foreign policy. In the end, however, divergences 
were resolved—by Communist concessions. On 
at least five major issues, the Communists ac- 
cepted the Socialist position: (1) the agreed- 
upon program calls for the renunciation of the 
strategic—but not tactical, as the Communists 
wanted—nuclear striking force; (2) it does 
not call for the destruction of existing stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons, as the Communists 
wanted; (3) it does not call for immediate and 
unilateral withdrawal from NATO, as the Com- 
munists wanted; (4) it ensures the possible 
participation of the French armed forces in a 
system of European collective security, as the 
Socialists insisted; and (5) it ensures continued 
and active French participation in the EEC, as 
the Socialists insisted. The only Socialist con- 
cession?? was the de-emphasis—in this five- 
year contract—on their long-range goal of po- 
litical unity of Europe. 

Initially, the Common Program appeared to 
benefit both parties.?* The Communists’ long- 
sought political integration was real and their 
fears of a Socialist return to a third force op- 
tion (i.e. center-left coalition) were greatly as- 
suaged. Clearly, the Socialists had predomi- 
nated at the negotiating table. They had se- 
cured essential democratic guarantees and had 
brought the PCF further from its USSR align- 
ment through the program's European security 
commitment. For both parties, the program 
represented the first clearly enunciated pro- 
gramme de rupture with capitalism and a tan- 
gible commitment to a democratic and peace- 
ful transition to socialism. 

As such, the Common Program dominated 
the campaign preceding the March 1973 legis- 
lative elections. Criticism of the document cen- 


2 It might be thought that the Socialist conceded 
on the extension of nationalizations. While the PCF 
had approached the negotiations with a list of 26 
companies it wanted nationalized, the Socialists came 
with 6 such names. The 13 companies decided upon in 
the Common Program, however, were (with one ex- 
ception) either directly or indirectly included in the 
section on nationalizations in the PS's own program of 
1972. 

2 The Radicaux de gauche, a small splinter group 
from Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber's Radical Party, 
joined the Popular Front alliance in July, when they 
ratified the Common Program and contributed a short 
annex thereto. 
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tered on two specific charges. An initial one 
concerned the old Red menace theme of “Com- 
munists in government." But this tactic may 
not have proved so effective as expected owing 
to several facts at which Mitterrand hammered 
away: de Gaulle himself originally brought 
Communists into his postwar government; 
since the days of the FGDS, Mitterrand had 
consistently excluded the possibility of the 
Communists' holding any of the key ministries 
(Prime Minister, Foreign Affairs, Defense, In- 
terior); by December 1972, 59 per cent of the 
population, according to the polls, would find 
acceptable the fact of Communist participation 
in government; finally, Mitterrand was gen- 
erally regarded as the one man on the left 
who could keep the Communists in their place 
as minority partner. 

So the right turned instead to a more cogent 
criticism of the Common Program—how did 
the left propose to finance such an ambitious 
program? Dutifully, Socialist and Communist 
economists in January 1973 presented a five- 
year budget to show where funds would come 
from (to pay for social security increases, pub- 
lic services and facilities, and nationalization 
costs), but much of the financing depended on 
a continuing healthy (8 per cent) growth rate, 
which of course was problematic. More broad- 
ly though, many on the left felt that the jeu 
de chiffres (numbers game) so dear to Giscard 
d'Estaing was an incomplete yardstick. The 
real question for them was, did the Common 
Program answer as honestly and as completely 
as possible the needs and priorities of the col- 
lectivity? 

Despite the existence of the Common Pro- 
gram and unprecedented leftist unity, the left 
still fell short of unseating the Gaullist ma- 
jority in the March 1973 election, although the 
majority's margin of seats was reduced con- 
siderably.?? One important consequence arose, 
however, from within the still-unquestioned ‘al- 
liance. For the first time since the war, the 
democratic socialists had nearly matched the 
PCF's total vote on the first round—with 20.36 
per cent for the UGSD (Union de la gcuche 
socialiste et démocrate, a first-round electoral 
coalition comprising the PS and radicaux de 
gauche) and 21.25 per cent for the PCF. By 
contrast, the figures for 1967 were 18.96 per 
cent for the FGDS and 22.51 per cent for the 
PCF; for 1968, 16.53 per cent for the FGDS, 


"See the SOFRES poll in Le Monde, December 
12, 1972. 

3 The majority seats fell from 360 to 262; the left's 
rose from 93 to 177. This, despite a first round total 
of 45.3 per cent for the united left, as compared to 
38.48 per cent for the majority. 
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20.02 per cent for the PCF. In the Fourth 
Republic, the PCF had averaged around 25 > 
per cent, the SFIO 15 per cent. Whether the 
Socialists’ performance was due to the Com- 
mon Program, Mitterrand’s leadership image or 
the credibility of a renovated PS, the fact re- 
mained that, as the CERES was quick to note, 
"it was by adopting the most leftist program 
in its history that the PS obtained its highest 
number of votes."?* 


Francois Mitterrand 


Another major factor in the realignment was 
Frangois Mitterrand himself. Along with de 
Gaulle, he is the man most responsible for 
uniting the left into a viable opposition force. 
Mitterrand's accomplishment was no sudden 
accident. His general strategy had been decided 
on a decade and a half ago, his success had 
been long and difficult in the making. To know 
him, to understand his philosophy and his strat- 
egy, it is best to consider together Mitterrand's 
Ma part de vérité (which is especially good 
for his wide-ranging personal opinions and de- 
tailed analysis of the 1965-69 period), Bor- 
zeix's Mitterrand lui-méme (which gives a good 
deal of insight into Mitterrand as a person and 
a politician), and Mitterrand's La Rose au 
poing (an expressive work of reflection and 
explanation of the Common Program and so- 
cialism). 

The biographical picture which emerges from 
Borzeix's book is that of a man of bourgeois 
Catholic background; a student of law, politi- 
cal science, and literature; a prisoner-of-war 
escapee who returned to Resistance work and 
then to a long (and sometimes controversial) 
career in the ministries of the Fourth Repub- 
li. May 1958 abruptly changed that com- 
fortable course. Mitterrand's reaction to de 
Gaulle's take-over accounts to a great extent 
for his remarkable "second career" in Fifth 
Republic politics. Unlike his Radical-Socialist 
end Socialist colleagues, Mitterrand read the 
Gaullist phenomenon as a long-term challenge 
that necessitated basic changes in the left op- 
position. As early as 1959, Mitterrand formu- 
lated his strategy of democratic socialist re- 
groupment and renovation, augmented by a 
new Popular Front alliance with the French 
Communist party.?* In pursuit of the first aim, 
Mitterrand flirted in 1960 with the PSU, be- 
came part of the growing club movement in- 
stead, in 1963-64 established contacts with 
anti-Molletist SFIO members in the Colloques 

"i Editorial in Frontière, April 1973, np. 

3 See his article in La Nef, April 1959; entitled 


‘Front Populaire, coalition immorale?"; cited in 
Borzeix, p. 189. 
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socialistes, saw the tide turn in 1965 as he un- 
expectedly forced de Gaulle into a presidential 
runoff, and transferred his newly found na- 
tional recognition and prestige into an enhanced 
leadership hold on the recently-created Fédéra- 
tion de la gauche démocrate et socialiste 
(FGDS, which confederated the SFIO, CIR 
and Radical Party). 

By 1966 the time had come for Mitterrand 
to attempt his second aim, an alliance with 
the Communists (who, after all, had uncondi- 
tionally supported Méitterrand’s presidential 
candidacy). The electoral accord struck for 
the 1967 legislative election enabled both 
FGDS and PCF candidates to gain large num- 
bers of seats; then came the February 1968 
Accord—a document which went the furthest 
ever in detailing the convergences and diver- 
gences between the two major leftist groups in 
France. Surprisingly, Mitterrand places this 
successful February 1968 Accord (rather than 
the more commonly accepted date of May 
1968) as the “beginning of the end” of the 
FGDS. This was because he felt the Accord 
represented the limit to which Guy Mollet and 
the SFIO would go, structurally and ideologi- 
cally. Mitterrand had pushed for fusion of the 
three FGDS member groups from the begin- 
ning. Mollet, in Mitterrand’s opinion, was only 
using the formation as a “ford” at which to 
cross the difficult waters created by Mitter- 
rand's leadership rivalry. Ideologically, Mitter- 
rand felt the February 1968 Accord had pushed 
Mollet to the limit because of his social demo- 
cratic stance—that is, his insistence on a pro- 
gram basically unchanged since the early years 
of the Fourth Republic and characterized, for 
example, by its very limited call for nationaliza- 
tions, by a narrow trade union mentality with 
regard to economic demands and an absence 
of interest in economic democracy, and by a 
resolutely Atlanticist foreign policy. 

These criticisms may sound strange from a 
man who never had been in the mainstream of 
democratic socialist ideology. Yet, these three 
books show the extent to which Mitterrand has 
moved leftward from his basic liberalism of 
the 1950s to a quite radical socialism in the 
1970s. His conversion began in the 1950s, im- 
pelled by a falling away from the Church and 
ministerial agony over problems of decoloniza- 
tion, and it was fully realized in the 1960s by 
his growing belief that the root-evil of de 
Gaulle's republic lay not just in personal power, 
but in the very nature of the capitalist system 
itself. Mitterrand's reasons for rejecting liberal- 
ism parallel very closely those of Pierre 
Mendés-France in 1959, as well as many other 
European  liberals-turned-socialists reaching 
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back to Jean Jaurés and Keir Hardie. They 
were convinced that liberal measures (such as 
anti-trust legislation) have never been and can- 
not ever be effective in battling the monopolistic 
nature of capitalism because they fail to strike 
at the core of the problem—‘economic condi- 
tions, the forms of production and of prop- 
erty."?9 If economic life is to operate in the 
service of society and not for the profit of in- 
dividuals, Mitterrand believes, collective owner- 
ship is essential. But, basically rejecting Marx- 
ism, Mitterrand observes that "many socialists 
believe in a kind of mechanical law according 
to which a mere change in economic struc- 
tures will raise them from one system to an- 
other. This error leads them to confuse the end 
and the means."?' The end, of course, places 
Mitterrand on familiar autogestion ground: col- 
lective ownership must prepare social struc- 
tures which will put an end to "the worst 
wastage engendered by the capitalist system: 
that of men's creative facilities, their steriliza- 
tion, the alienation of workers."?5 Thus, Mitter- 
rand rejects capitalism, not as a scientifically- 
condemned historical phase, but because it be- 
trays certain moral principles—liberty, dignity, 
justice, solidarity. "The role of socialism is to 
liberate man from the constraints and the an- 
guish that, in a capitalist society, have him by 
the throat. There can be no happiness for those 
who, all their lives, seek only to subsist."?? 
The error of those on the right, continues Mit- 
terrand, is that they perceive liberty as some- 
thing of a "paradise lost." But liberty, for a 
socialist, does nót exist in a natural state and 
he must instead "go out in search of ways to 
secure his liberty."59 Therefore, says Mitter- 
rand, "to organize society in order to liberate 
the individual, I know of no other mission for 
socialism."37 

Mitterrand's critics in turn reply that if he 
conceives of socialism in such a way, it is in- 
deed strange for him to make an alliance with 
a party whose comrades in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe have not only failed to 
change the social structure, but have sacrificed 
individual liberties to a higher raison d'état 
collectif. Characteristically, Mitterrand meets 
head-on the question of the Communists’ 
trustworthiness at the beginning of La Rose 
au poing. He recounts a friend’s reminder to 


23 The quote is by Jean Jaurès, and is cited in Ma 
part de vérité, p. 172. . 

Ta Rose au poing, p. 223. 

233 The quote is by Pierre Joxe, Dire, March 1969, 
p. 27, and is cited in Ma part de vérité, p. 184. 

Interview in Le Nouvel observateur, September 3, 
1973, p. 47. 

Fa Rose au poing, p. 143. 

3! Ibid., p. 146. 
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him, early in 1972, of “the long-humiliated 
about-to-be-executed cortége of democrats, lib- 
erals, and socialists of Eastern Europe who 
had thought it possible to collaborate with the 
Communists, who had advanced several steps 
in that short path dear to Lenin, and who, at 
its end, had met with prison, the gallows, or 
a bullet in the neck."3? In pursuing an alliance 
with the PCF and in signing the Common Pro- 
gram, writes Mitterrand, "all the many ques- 
tions that arose in my mind boiled down to 
just one: Had I served liberty?"?3 Because he 
believed the answer was "yes," Mitterrand 
wrote this book to explain why his friend's 
fears of the Communists' intentions were ex- 
aggerated, to justify the Common Program as 
the restorer of French liberties, and to plead 
eloquently the socialist case. 

Mitterrand’s first contacts with the Commu- 
nists date back to the war—"in the stalags," 
then in the Resistance, where "they taught me 
not to close my eyes if I didn't want to be 
crushed by their formidable machine. A diffi- 
cult equilibrium to preserve between vigilance 
which permits nothing and confidence which 
permits all. I am still there."?^ After the war, 
Mitterrand sat in Cabinets containing Com- 
munist ministers. Once the Cold War began, 
stresses Mitterrand, the various Communist 
parties quietly left the ten Western European 
governments in which they participated. Then 
came the Fourth and early Fifth Republic 
years during which the PCF remained isolated. 
Mitterrand considered it a scandal at best, dan- 
gerous at worst, that one-fourth of the French 
voters remained outside national political lite 
so long. By the 1970s, he was in a position to 
act on his conclusion that "millions of French 
people who work, produce, serve their country 
and love it"3?5 should no longer be excluded 
from national public life because they vote 
Communist. Only a Popular Front alliance 
could integrate the Communist party and voters 
completely into the political system, and, al- 
ternatively, offer to the PCF voters the option 
of a viable democratic socialist party.?9 Each 
step toward integration, observes Mitterrand, 
has furthered the PCF's progress of destaliniza- 
tion. In defending the principles of political 
democracy as found in the Common Program, 


? La Rose poing, p. 7. 

3 Ibid., p. 11. 

“Ma part de vérité, p. 22. 

3 La Rose au poing, p. 21. 

39 Mitterrand frankly admitted in a speech to his 
colleagues in the Socialist International meeting in 
Vienna, June 28, 1972, "Our- fundamental objective 
is to remake a great socialist party from the terrain 
occupied by the PCF itself in order to demonstrace 
that out of five million Communist voters, three 
million can vote socialist." Cited in /Express, 17-23 
July, 1972, p. 18. 
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for example, the Communist party will become 
so impregnated with those very principles that» 
to abandon them would risk the loss of a good 
many voters. Thus, "in reality the PCF is it- 
self a prisoner of unity, it cannot go back now, 
and if it does, it will only see that outside the 
enchanted circle of unity, it is reduced to a 
marginal force."5 Finally, Mitterrand simply 
feels that a Socialist-Communist alliance in 
France is a natural one. He regards the Com- 
mon Program, then, as a “meeting place where 
those who have been torn apart by a half cen- 
tury of history have once again found each 
other.”88 The program's historical dimension in 
Mitterrand’s mind is confirmed by his recollec- 
tion of Léon Blum’s words to the 1920 Tours 
congress: “All of us, although separated, re- 
main socialists; in spite of all, we remain 
brothers, brothers who have been separated by 
a cruel quarrel, but a family quarrel, and whom 
a home may someday reunite, ”39 

No, our alliance is not strange, continues 
Mitterrand, especially when our critics know 
the Socialists have never shrunk from out- 
spoken criticism of the USSR (particularly 
during the long 1973 legislative election cam- 
paign) and when even the PCF has publicly 
disassociated itself from some of the Soviets’ 
more blatantly repressive measures. What we 
do find strange is the record of the right with 
regard to the status of liberties in its recog- 
nized and accepted allies’ internal politics. In 
La rose au poing, Mitterrand cites pages of 
painful Amnesty International documentation 
concerning actions taken by a dozen of France’s 
allies in denying basic democratic liberties to 
their domestic opposition.*? Torture, execu- 
tions, massacres—not only did these acts evoke 
no condemnation nor even an outcry on the 
part of the French government, observes Mit- 
terrand, but indeed they usually coincided with 
further sales of arms, a voting of further 
credit, further technical aid. Can the French 
right really be so concerned about Prague and 
liberty if it cares only for those on the right 
side, never for the opposition? But let us stick 
to France's own domestic liberties, says Mitter- 
rand. Once again, the question is—liberty for 
whom? Mitterrand (backed by a thorough re- 
search team) examines closely the situation in 
France and the Common Program's provisions 
in the realm of institutional, political and per- 
sonal liberties, and, most lucidly, economic lib- 


* Ma part de vérité, p. 141. 

3a Rose au poing, p. 34. 

? Ibid., p. 43. 

* For instance, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Iran, 
Turkey, Spain, Portugal, Vietnam, Indonesia, Libya, 
Uganda, Central African Republic, Chad, Greece, not 
to mention Haiti, Angola, Yemen, and Paraguay. 
La Rose au poing, pp. 47-68. 
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erties and rights. For, contrary to his rightist 
: critics, Mitterrand perceives the Common Pro- 
gram as neither Socialist nor Communist—but 
as a "new code of liberty and property." 


“It proposes to the French people a five-year 
experiment during which a leftist majority will put 
an end to the lawless regime which governs us, 
will institute a code guaranteeing public liberties, 
will eliminate monopolies in the key sectors of the 
economy, will prepare for workers' control in in- 
dustry, will decentralize administrative and politi- 
cal decision making, will answer to basic economic 
demands, will practice a foreign policy of collec- 
tive security, and will attempt to outline the con- 
tours of a model of civilization in which the in- 
dividual will finally find the means to exercise his 
responsibility." 


But, the right persists in asking, what if the 
Communists are not truly sincere in accepting 
a document that is neither Socialist nor Com- 
munist? “The Socialists have no way of sound- 
ing out the hearts and souls of the Commu- 
nists."4? The only thing we can do is “to create 
conditions such that they have to act as though 
they were sincere.":* Over the past ten years, 
Mitterrand has gone far in creating those very 
conditions. 


The Communists’ “Democratic Challenge” 


Communist Secretary-General George Mar- 
chais, in Le Défi démocratique, parallels Mit- 
terrand by justifying the Common Program 
from his party’s point of view, explaining it 
more fully, and answering straightforwardly 
“the question thought to be the problem of 
problems for the Communists: democracy and 
liberty.":* And therein lie the book's virtues 
and its sins. For despite an open and earnest 
analysis that scarcely differs from the Social- 
ists’, several jarring Stalinist concepts remain in 
Marchais’s book to remind us of the great gap 
separating those two strategically aligned par- 
ties. 

Marchais begins by developing and illustrat- 
ing the universal leftist critique of capitalism— 
"In France today there are those who produce 
social riches and those who benefit from them. 
They are not the same." s5*—and discusses how 
the Common Program would set out to change 
that relationship. In fact, Marchais continues 
to speak for the left in general as he moves 
into the section on liberty. He deals with the 
standard bourgeois statement about freedom in 


the West—"One protests and rightly so against 
“Ibid, pp. 33-34. 
* Ibid., p. 128. 


* Ma part de vérité, p. 71. 

“Le Défi démocratique, p. 9. 

5 Ibid., p. 11. This is a simple but basic theme, also 
stressed by Mitterrand in his 1974 presidential cam- 
paign. 
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repression, but at least one can protest." Fine, 
says Marchais, but one can protest by what 
means? The vote? A sham, he maintains, when 
in 1958 the UDR with fewer votes than the 
PCF wound up with twenty times the number 
of seats; when in 1968, the right with only 
3 per cent more votes than the left ended up 
with four times the number of seats. The 
French people may vote Communist, but "be- 
tween the moment they cast their ballot and 
the moment the Assembly convenes, some 
strange hocus-pocus defrauds them of their 
vote" (p. 87). Despite constitutional guaran- 
tees for the right to strike in protest, continues 
Marchais, a multitude of impediments have 
been thrown up by the Gaullist regime. Nor 
can public protest meetings be held when a 
Gaullist-dominated City Council will not rent 
the appropriate public hall. The right to dem- 
onstrate risks CRS police brutality. Access to 
TV is controlled by a government which dis- 
plays blatant favoritism. “In sum, everybody 
has a certain number of rights and liberties. 
But some have the means to exercise them, 
while others are deprived of those means” (p. 
91). At any rate, Marchais continues, the 
Communists have another conception of lib- 
erty. That is the possibility not only to pro- 
test but for each person to realize himself to 
the fullest. “And there is no liberty unless all 
people have that liberty” (p. 92). There fol- 
lows a clear and precise two-page restatement 
of what can be considered the heart of social- 
ism—whether it be utopian, scientific or syn- 
dicalist. “Man becomes man by his work. It is 
by work that the human race can know, master, 
utilize nature. Thus if work is enchained, if 
its fruits are confiscated by others, man be- 
comes a stranger to his work, to his own na- 
ture and cannot fully know his liberty" (pp. 
93-4). That is why Marchais writes that “free- 
dom is the freedom to work and to choose 


'one's work, it is the freedom to learn and to 


cultivate oneself, the freedom to find housing, 
to enjoy leisure time and a happy old-age, the 
freedom to bring up with decency the number 
of children one chooses, the freedom of opin- 
ion, expression, association, the freedom to par- 
ticipate in the management of one's workplace 
and in the affairs of one's village, town, coun- 
try...” (p. 96). Such freedom can only be 
assured by socialism, and therefore, in the 
eyes of the Communists, socialism and freedom 
are inseparable, socialism “being a superior de- 
gree of freedom” (p. 97). 

Only as we enter the final section of 
Marchais’ book are we reminded of the chasm 
separating the PCF’s and PS’ fundamental be- 
liefs. For it is in discussing the necessity of 
the French Communists to pursue their own 
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uniquely French road to socialism that Mar- 
chais reveals a view of the Soviet model that 
comes nowhere near to the Socialist view. Do 
the Socialists say, for example, that the Soviet 
worker is freer than his French comrade basi- 
cally because of his greater social and eco- 
nomic security? That the Soviet Union is ex- 
emplary in terms of its citizens’ democratic par- 
ticipation in all aspects of society because at 
any one time more than 25 million citizens 
are permanently associated in work committees 
of their local soviets; that the right to criticize 
is alive and well owing to the “what isn't work- 
ing" columns that fill the Soviet press; that the 
trade unions in the Soviet Union have exten- 
sive rights; that it is normal to have only one 
party in the Soviet Union because "class op- 
positions have totally disappeared" (pp. 163 ff.)? 
Marchais acknowledges that the development 
of socialism in the USSR and Eastern Europe 
has not been without faults (though he doesn't 
list them). But, he explains, “the dramatic vio- 
lations of socialist legality committed by Sta- 
lin" were due to the siege mentality of a So- 
viet people resisting subversive attempts via 
Western imperialism, Hitlerism, and the Cold 
War. What counts in the long run is the gen- 
eral tendency of socialism, and that tendency 
is "a constant development and perfection of 
democracy" (p. 165). Above all, Marchais 
writes, in the USSR and Eastern Europe “so- 
cialism has already accomplished a liberating 
mission without equal in the world of hu- 
manity" (p. 167). 

In effect, Marchais envisages a French model 
of socialism which differs from that of the 
Soviet Union not because the latter has be- 
trayed the original Marxist vision, but because 
“the original character of each nation" will de- 
termine. its own road to socialism. In this re- 
gard, it is perhaps surprising that Marchais 
writes that to think there would be a general 
uniformity of socialist countries "is to imagine 
there exists a mechanical link between the 
means of production and the level of economic 
development on the one hand, and institutions 
and mode of life on the other hand. Well, it 
just isn't like that. The mode of production 

does determine certain general traits of society, 
` a given level of economic development carries 
certain very general consequences—but noth- 
ing more" (p. 179). Which means either we 
are all Marxists or no one is. 

Such revisionism should not obscure the 
*unrevisable" role of the PCF within the So- 
` cialist-Communist démocratie avancée transi- 
tion period. Marchais sees three conditions for 
socialism: the collective appropriation of major 
means of production and exchange, the exer- 
cise of political power by the working class, 
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and the activity of a party that acts as the 


avant-garde of that working class, i.e., the Com- ! 


munist party. Nothing in scientific socialism, 
writes Marchais, says that the construction of a 
socialist society is dependent on the presence 
of one socialist party at the head of the gov- 
ernment. Scientific socialism only says that 
there can be no movement to socialism with- 
out a party representing the interests and ob- 
jectives of the working class. Now the PCF 
is one of several leftist parties—it contains 


men and. women who are no different from . 


their fellow French citizens, who do not form 
any particular "countersociety" with all its sin- 
ister implications.46 What the PCF does have, 
and which sets it apart, is a "scientific theory 
—historical materialism"—which allows the 
party "to unravel events and to orient its ac- 
tions with sureness toward the triumph of the 
working class objectives. It allows the Com- 
munists to understand better the situation at 
hand and in its complexity and originality, it 
allows them to resist modes and passing illu- 
sions.” 

But this scientific theory demands a key 
corollary. Here, Marchais conveniently takes 
up the point about the PCF’s real and prob- 
ably permanent uniqueness—democratic cen- 
tralism. If internal democratic discussion is the 
condition for arriving at a correct decision, 
agrees Marchais, once that decision is taken, 
discipline of action must take over or the party 
will lose all efficacy. Internal democracy can- 
not mean organized factions, because factions 
are the negation of democracy in that they 
crystallize positions which “set” opinions and 
hinder the free confrontation of ideas. Thus, 
factions result in a search for compromise 
within the party instead of the restatement of 
a “scientific” policy. Also, they imply the quest 
for tactical agreement in order to gain control 
of the leadership positions.*? Perhaps this de- 
fense of democratic centralism is the most re- 
vealing of all Marchais' thoughts. For Mar- 
chais, historical materialism means there is only 
one possible answer, and that once that is per- 
ceived, the resulting course of action cannot 
be challenged validly. The Socialists may value 
extensive debate in order to arrive at what 
they consider the "best" choice—the Commu- 


4 Obviously, Marchais wants to refute the common 
assertion, made for example by Annie Kriegel, that 
che Communist party members form a “closed so- 
ciety." By way of illustration, he notes that neither 
he nor Maurice Thorez ever raised a clenched fist 
as a greeting; nor does he personally follow the habit 
of some younger party members who automatically 
use the familiar form of address, fu, toward all PCF 
members! 

* Le Défi démocratique, p. 193. 

5 Ibid., pp. 201-2. 
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aists need debate only until the “correct” line 
™Secomes evident to all. 
All of this helps explain how Marchais and 
«the PCF perceive the Common Program. They 
Tegard the unity efforts over the last ten 
«years as having been instigated and led by the 
PCF and claim the PCF finally managed to 
wpush a reluctant SFIO ia a leftward direction, 
thereby enabling the signing of the Popular 
Front agreement. Although the Common Pro- 
gram is only a very preliminary step down the 
"road to socialism, the Communists feel that it 
has enhanced the PCF’s position as “watchdog” 
on the left and guardian of the will to proceed 
to socialism, and therefore has strengthened the 
«Communists? predominant hold on the French 
left. Above all, they feel confident of their 
strategy since, according to their philosophy, 
the presence of a Communist party is the sine 
qua non of socialism’s success. 


Conclusion 

Despite varying perceptions by which the 
PS and PCF each feels it is the dominant part- 
ner of the Popular Front alliance and will 
therefore reap the benefits more fully, what 
are the facts? In terms of a program, the Com- 
mon Program’s completion was contingent on 
major concessions by the Communists, and the 
program’s thrust and provisions are practically 
identical to the Socialist program. In terms of 
elections, the Common Program and unity 
campaigns have unquestionably benefited the 
Socialists more than the Communists. One of 
—the most important aspects of the 1973 legis- 
lative election was the near-equal balance in 
votes between the PS and PCF. More reveal- 
ingly, the PS made an incontestable break- 
through in expanding its national voter implan- 
tation, while the PCF votes, though stable, 
tended to become more concentrated into fewer 
departments.*? In terms of presidential politics, 
the May 1974 election saw Mitterrand en- 
dorsed unanimously by his party, with com- 
plete unconditional support (and active cam- 
paigning) from his PCF allies. In terms of 
governmental power arising from the possibil- 
ity at some future date of a Mitterrand vic- 
tory and a leftist legislative majority, the Com- 
munists are remarkably quiescent in their de- 
mands. Even after Mitterrand stated that his 
Prime Minister would be a Socialist but that 


“The number of departments in which the Social- 
ists received less than 10 per cent of the vote fell 
from 9 in 1967 to 1 in 1973-—the number in which 
the Communists received less than 10 per cent rose 
from 7 in 1967 to 10 in 1973. The Socialists’ totals 
rose in 14 of the 21 regions, usually by 4 to 5 per 
cent—the Communists gained in only 3 of the 21 
regions, and by an overall 1 per cent. See Dossier 
sur les forces politiques et les élections de mars 1973, 
published by Le Monde, Paris: 1973, p. 45. 
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the Cabinet would "reflect the presidential ma- 
jority” (ie. some Ministers from the PSU 
ranks, which supported his candidacy but not 
the Common Program), Marchais said that the 
six or seven ministries destined for the Com- 
munists need not include any key ministries. 
Finally, and perhaps crucially, since all the pre- 
vious indicators may be determined by it ul- 
timately, membership strengths have under- 
gone dramatic changes. The PS continues to 
grow—from 75,000 in 1969 to 105,000 after 
the March 1973 legislative elections, to 150,000 
at the January 1975 party congress.?? In con- 
trast, the PCF membership has remained stable 
in the 1960s and 70s, officially at around 
400,000-425,000, although most non-Commu- 
nist estimates put it as realistically more like 
2775,000—300,000. 

In conclusion, then, by accomplishing vir- 
tually everything that the PCF had demanded 
of the Socialists over the last ten years—the 
transformation of the SFIO into an “authentic 
socialist party," union of.the left, and a com- 
mon governmental program—Mitterrand has 
come to pose a fundamental threat to the PCF's 
predominance on the left. Indeed, that fact was 
reflected in the PCF's actions following the 
September 1974 by-elections in which the Com- 
munists lost votes in four of the six constituen- 
cies concerned and in which the UGSD gained 
in all six. Faced with the dilemma of breaking 
an alliance they had so painstakingly sought 
(at the risk of alienating many of their voters 
and of returning to political isolation) or of 
maintaining the alliance in which the Socialists 
seemed likely to be the senior partner, the 
Communists grudgingly continued to accept 
the latter. Nonetheless, from their October 
1974 congress until the spring of 1975, they 
carried on a Vitriolic campaign against their 
Socialist ally. Ostensibly, the “vigilant” criti- 
cism was to prevent the PS from reverting to a 
social democratic stance by joining with Gis- 
card in a reformist coalition government; for 
all practical purposes, this line of attack was 
to quiet internal rank and file discontent with 
the party’s seeming subservience to the Social- 
ists and with its post-May 1974 outstretched 
hand policy toward the Gaullists and Catholics. 

With no scheduled national elections until 
1978, the unity of the French left remains in- 
tact for the present and a review of the above 
publications may have helped to clarify why 
the Socialist-Communist alliance could endure 
and why the accompanying democratic socialist 
renaissance could conceivably transform the 
politics not only of the left but of France her- 
self. 


Le Monde, February 4, 1975. 
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Welfare Versus Freedom. By Evan Bitsaxis. 
(Athens, Greece: Olympic Editions, Ltd., 
1972, Pp. 383. $10.00.) 

Welfare Versus Freedom—written in En- 
glish—is by a Greek lawyer who also earned 
a Ph.D. degree in economics. In his varied ca- 
reer, Bitsaxis served in a number of Greek 
and American government posts, including an 
internship with the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 

The volume under review surveys classical 
political theory and modern welfare economics 
in a way that fosters the reader’s understanding 
of both these fields. And it is Bitsaxis’s per- 
ceptive review of the scholars in these areas 
which constitutes the principal value of the 
book. The primary focus is on Plato, Aris- 
totle, Pigou, Keynes, and Galbraith. Of course, 
the Greek classics are staples of Ahe political 
science curriculum, but major works of mod- 
ern political economists are often neglected. 
Bitsaxis provides edifying summaries of such 
works as Pigou’s The Economics of Welfare; 
Keynes’s monumental General Theory of Em- 
ployment, Interest, and Money; and many of 
Galbraith’s principal contributions. Shorter— 
though still penetrating—analyses are supplied 
for works by such Juminaries as Abram Berg- 
son; LM.D. Little; Pareto; Simon Kuznets; 
and Anthony Downs. An excellent detailed 
bibliography on social welfare issues closes 
Bitsaxis’s helpful volume. 

Bitsaxis calls for the development of a vir- 
tuous society as the critical objective of gov- 
ernment. Virtue is defined as incorporating 
such traditionally accepted values as bravery, 
straightforwardness, self-sacrifice, and liberty. 
Classical political theory stressed these same 
values, but in Bitsaxis’s interpretation, the an- 
cients failed to advocate governmental promo- 
tion of materialistic well-being through such 
means as full employment and equitable dis- 
tribution of income policies. “There is,” the 
author argues, “no ‘welfare norm’ of help to 
modern economic theory to be drawn from the 
stream of Greek Philosophy” (p. 35). Bitsaxis 
urges that governmental job-creation and in- 
come-redistribution norms and policies are es- 
sential as conditions precedent to full societal 
development of the aforementioned virtues. 

Bitsaxis insists that governmental adherence 
to economic science is essential to material 
well-being. "Proper economic thinking aided by 
‘sensible mathematics,” the author maintains, 
*, . . will certainly show us the way to rational- 
ity" (p. 327). In this connection, Lord Keynes 
is presented as the "giant" intellect in econom- 
ics. His “pump-priming” theory is advocated as 
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a most efficacious full-employment mechanism." 
Despite his deferential regard for economic 
thinking, Bitsaxis often dwells upon the inade- 
quacies of economics, portraying that disci- 
pline as being in the developmental stage and 
thus exhibiting dramatic intelligence gaps. The 
shortcomings of economics are particularly 
acute insofar as the nature and control of in- 
flation are concerned. In this area the author 
tells us “. . . economists only agree that some- 
thing has to be done. No more" (p. 309). 
As it has been for multitudes of political 
Scholars and practitioners alike from time im- 
memorial, the central political question for 
Bitsaxis is how to balance liberty and order. 
In short, how much freedom and how much 
regulation are necessary for the public good? 
To Bitsaxis, the democratic rule-making mech- 
anism militates against a proper approach to 
this and the other perplexities of government. 
Modern democracy, he feels, is excessively 
guided by narrow-minded and selfish interests. 
Consequently, an efficient maximization of the 
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.general welfare is barred. Such a maximization 
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requires rule by intellectual elites—by scien- 
tists. To quote: “The logic which leads to a 
dentist and not to a plumber, when a problem 
is a toothache, will drive us sooner or later 
to a Government of Scientists, for they are 
closer to the truth whether political, economic, 
or intellectual” (p. 141). 

The advocacy of rule by an intellectual elite 
is not a new idea in political thought. Yet 
Bitsaxis fails to demonstrate that the intelli- 
gentsia does in fact have those special govern- 
mental talents he ascribes to it. Nor does 
Bitsaxis devote any analysis to that traditional 
main current in democratic thought alleging 
that popular direction in political affairs is a 
foundation of beneficial government. 

Compounding these deficiencies is Bitsaxis’s 
complete failure to probe the merits of the 
pluralist school. This school urges that the pub- 
lic. interest is advanced not through rule by an 
intellectual elite but essentially through the pro- 
motion and achievement of compromises 
among competing particular interests in society, 
and by deference to the primary dimensions 
of popular opinion. 

Shortcomings aside, Welfare Versus Freedom 
offers public policy students helpful reviews of 
major contributors to the field of political 
economy—reviews which would be particularly 
useful to novitiates seeking a broad survey of 
the literature. Additionally, the volume entices 
and prods the reader to grapple with the ka- 
leidoscope of questions associated with such 
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«core political issues as the role of government 
‘in promoting a virtuous society, and the balanc- 
ing of liberty with order. Importantly, the au- 
thors shortcomings in attacking these core 
problems challenge the reader to do better. 
WILLIAM M. LEITER 
California State University, Long Beach 


The ABC of Communism. By N. Bukharin 
and E. Preobrazhensky. Introduction by 
E. H. Carr. (Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 

« Books, 1969. Pp. 481. $1.75.) 

The ABC of Communism. By N. Bukharin 
and E. Preobrazhensky. Introduction by Sid- 
ney Heitman. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann 
Arbor Paperbacks, 1966. Pp. 422. $2.95.) 

Imperialism and World Economy. By Nikolai 
Bukharin. Introduction by V. I. Lenin. (New 
York: Howard Fertig, 1966. Pp. 173. $9.50.) 

Historical Materialism: A System of Sociology. 
By Nikolai Bukharin. Introduction by Alfred 
G. Meyer. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, 1969. Pp. 320. $3.25.) 


For many years after his execution, Nikolai 
Bukharin was remembered almost only as the 
chief defendant in the notorious Moscow 
Purge Trial of 1938. The result was to obscure 
his central and representative role as a Soviet 
founding father, and to distort an important 
era in Soviet history. 

Until his political defeat by Stalin in 1929, 
Bukharin was the acknowledged official theorist 
of Russian Bolshevism and the international 
communist movement. More important, after 
Lenin's death in 1924, Bukharin became co- 
leader of the ruling Soviet party and the lead- 
ing representative of a non-Stalinist form of 
Soviet development. To understand the nature 
and political strength of his domestic programs 
is to recognize as myth, promoted by Stalin 
and Trotsky alike, the commonplace notion 
that the factional struggles and debates of the 
1920s revolved around a choice between Sta- 
linism and Trotskyism. As most Bolsheviks, in- 
cluding Stalin, understood, the real alternative 
to Stalinism in “building socialism” was the 
gradualist policies originating with Lenin’s NEP 
in 1921 and associated later with the party’s 
Bukharinist wing. Based on political modera- 
tion, a combination of plan and market, and 
evolutionary development, they are policies re- 
vived in recent years by anti-Stalinist reformers 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

These three reprints are only part of a cur- 
rent revival of Bukharin’s publications. (Two 
of his major works have recently appeared for 
the first time in English translation: The Eco- 
nomics of the Transformation Period [New 
York: Bergman Publishers, 1971], a famous 
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theoretical treatment of the party’s policies dur- 
ing the Russian civil war of 1918-1921; and 
Imperialism and the Accumulation of Capital 
[New York and London: Monthly Review 
Press, 1972], a critique of Rosa Luxemburg’s 
theory. Basic statements of his ideas on Soviet 
development in the 1920s, notably Put’ k sot- 
sializmu [The Road to Socialism] and Poli- 
ticheskoe zaveshchanie Lenina [Lenin’s Politi- 
cal Testament], await translation.) They do not 
relate directly to his programmatic ideas of the 
1920s, but they do indicate the theoretical work 
and reputation that preceded and enhanced his 
political role during that crucial decade. Though 
different in nature and purpose, the three books, 
and especially The ABC of Communism and 
Historical Materialism, became his most widely 
read and translated works. Together they 
formed the doctrinal education of a whole 
generation of Soviet and foreign Communists 
and were largely responsible for Bukharin’s ` 
initial fame as the ideological spokesman of the 
Bolshevik revolution. 

The ABC, however, should not be read as a 
specifically Bukharinist document. Written in 
1919 with Evgenii Preobrazhenskii, another 
young Bolshevik leader and later Bukharin's 
main intellectual opponent in the debates of the 
1920s, it was designed as a popular exposition 
of the party's newly adopted program, as "an 
elementary textbook of communist knowledge" 
accessible to “every worker and peasant,” 
rather than as an original contribution to 
Marxist thought. The text follows that of the 
party program, detailing each point, omitting 
no important subject from the rise and collapse 
of capitalism to the situation in Soviet Russia 
and the future socialist organization of all 
aspects of social life. Comprehensive and plainly 
written, the book was a great success, quickly 
becoming a party canon and the most famous 
handbook of pre-Stalinist Bolshevism. 

What gave The ABC its extraordinary ap- 
peal, and recommends it even today, is its en- 
cyclopedic chronicling of the party's utopian 
expectations and militant optimism during the 
heady civil war years. Fighting for survival 
against White and foreign armies, the Bolshe- 
viks had improvised a set of extremist policies 
known ambiguously as “war communism,” a 
hopeless tangle of military expediency and 
ideological fervor. By 1919 no one could sepa- 
rate the two elements, and indeed historians 
still debate which predominated. Though 
shortly outdated by events, The ABC speaks in 
the voice of this “heroic period” in the revolu- 
tion, and thus provides scholars and students 
today with a vivid sense of Bolshevik thinking 
during those critical and formative years. Both 
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of these new editions include the 1919 program 
as well as useful scholarly introductions, one 
by Sidney Heitman, an expert on Bukharin, the 
other by E. H. Carr, whose wide-ranging essay 
has the additional virtue of dispelling the 
charge that the great British historian lacks 
sympathy for utopian and losing causes in his- 
tory. 

While Imperialism and World Economy and 
Historical Materialism also became orthodox 
texts, they were more original and distinc:ly 
Bukharinist achievements. Imperialism retains 
its interest for two reasons. Written in 1915, it 
presented the first systematic theory of neo- 
capialism and imperialism by a Bolshevik, de- 
veloping the now famous formulation—monop- 
oly capitalism leads to imperialism, imperialism 
to war, and war to proletarian revolution—a 
year before its enshrinement in Lenin's 7m- 
perialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. 
Lenin's debt to Bukharin's book is clear, as is 
Bukharin's important role in the shaping of 
Communist ideology on the eve of the Russian 
revolution. (There is an even more striking 
relationship between Bukharin’s 1915-16 writ- 
ings on the state and Lenin's State and Revoiu- 
tion, written in 1917). If nothing else, this re- 
minds us that "Leninist theory" was in fact the 
product of several minds. 

Equally interesting, however, is the subtle 
but significant way Bukharin's conception of 
neocapitalism differed from Lenin's. Influenced 
by Rudolf Hilferding's Finance Capital (1910), 
and to a greater degree than Lenin, Bukharin 
portrayed national monopoly capitalism, or 
"state capitalism," as a system that through 
monopolization and trustification had virtually 
overcome the internal crises analyzed by Marx 
as the sources of socialist revolution. In Im- 
perialism, and more explicitly later, Bukharin 
suggested that only external pressures of inter- 
national war could now bring about revolution- 
ary breakdowns in advanced capitalist svstems. 
His innovative treatment of capitalism's inter- 
nal reorganization and the new interventionist 
role of the modern state place him early and 
eminently among the disparate theorists, from 
Hilferding to Galbraith, who have perceived, 
with Marxist alarm or liberal relief, the rise ot 
"organized capitalism" since Marx. During the 
wartime years of 1915-16, Bukharin's concep- 
tion remained a little-noted theoretical differ- 
ence between him and Lenin. But in 1928-29 
it became a major issue in the fateful struggle 
between Stalinists and Bukharinists over Com- 
intern policy, part of Bukharin's opposition to 
Stalin's claim that Western capitalism was on 
the verge of Communist revolution. 

Historical Materialism was Bukharin's most 
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"academic" book. Published in 1921, it was 
intended to serve three related purposes. One. 
was to provide a popular exposition of Marxist 
social theory. Done systematically and with 
some flair, this gave Historical Materialism its 
Breat popularity, and, as Alfred G. Meyer 
points out in his perceptive introduction, makes 
it “an important landmark" between Engels's 
Anti-Diihring and the present-day Soviet com- 
pendium, Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. 
Bukharin's second and third purposes worked 
against this more conventional one: he wantedus, 
to answer Marx's most formidable critics, es- 
pecially those representing the emerging schools 
of modern sociology, and to make his own orig- 
inal contribution to Marxist social theory. 

As Seymour Martin Lipset has observed, 


‘Historical Materialism “represents the one so- 


phisticated effort by a major Marxist to come to 
terms with the emerging body of sociological 
theory and research." (Introduction to Robert 
Michels, Political Parties [New York: Free. 
Press, 1962], p. 27, n. 22) Because he was 
an authentic "seeking Marxist," Historical Ma- 
terialism shows also the influence on Bukharin 
of Marx's intellectual rivals—among them, 
Durkheim, Pareto, Weber, and Michels. Not 
the least evidence for this is suggested by the 
subtitle. In presenting historical materialism as 
a "system of sociology," Bukharin went against 
a substantial antisociological bias in earlier 
Marxist thought and at the same time estab- 
lished in Soviet thought a counterpoint to the 
subsequent Stalinist tradition, which proscribed 
the whole discipline of sociology for a quarter 
of a century. 

His original contribution grew out of this 
eifort to come to grips with modern sociology. 
To purge Marxism of what he regarded as its 
lingering, unscientific Hegelianism, Bukharin 
recast the concept of dialectics and social 
change in terms of a mechanical equilibrium 
model of society. His mechanism and reinter- 
pretation of the Hegelian triad as equilibrium 
theory (original equilibrium; disturbance of 
equilibrium; re-establishment of equilibrium on 
a new basis) made Historical Materialism 
highly influential and controversial. And despite 
its crudities and inconsistencies, it remains an 
interesting chapter in contemporary social 
thought, relevant, for example, to ongoing dis- 
putes among social theorists and to the conten- 
tion that the "choice of an equilibrium model 
logically precludes a revolutionary ethic. . . ." 
(Cynthia Eagle Russett, The Concept of Equi- 
librium in American Social Thought [New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1966]. 
p. 53.) 

That these and other of Bukharin's writings 
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are being reprinted in translation is testimony 
to their importance as historical documents and 
chapters in the history of Marxist ideas. That 
they are still proscribed in the Soviet Union is 
further evidence of the present leadership’s pro- 
found conservatism and disdain for its own 
revolutionary and intellectual heritage. 
STEPHEN F. COHEN 

Princeton University 


Les Origines du Gauchisme. By Richard Gom- 
bin. (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1971. Pp. 186. 
6F.) 


The social upheaval in France of May-June, 
1968, when the French Communist Party was 
seriously outflanked on its left for the first time, 
produced considerable interest in those extreme 
left-wing radicals who are called gauchistes. 
Several books on the far left have been pub- 
lished recently, among them this book by Rich- 
ard Gombin, a researcher at the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 

Gombin’s book is an effort to describe the 
intellectual origins of the ideas that Gombin 
believes are central to the thinking of the peo- 
ple and groups who constitute the far left in 
France. The book treats in brief compass criti- 
cisms of the bureaucratic character of the So- 
viet Union, particularly those set forth during 
the 1950s in the review Socialisme ou Bar- 
barie; revisions of Marxism proposed in the 
review Arguments, also during the 1950s; 
Henri Lefebvre’s critique of daily life, which 
appears to have been adopted by the Interna- 
tionale situationniste group and diffused as a 
form of cultural revolt; and the emphasis on 
autogestion by means of councils. (When em- 
ployed in the context of. industrial organization, 
autogestion means workers’ control; when em- 
ployed in a more general sense, as it often is 
by the far left, it is best translated as participa- 
tory democracy.) In a final chapter, Gombin 
discusses those ideas in the light of the con- 
frontation politics of the late 1960s and ad- 
mits that no clear relationships between those 
ideas and the shock tactics of that period have 
been established. 

Gombin defines the gauchistes as “that frac- 
tion of the revolutionary movement which 
offers, or wants to offer, a radical alternative 
to marxism-leninism as a theory of the work- 
ing-class movement and its development” 
(p. 18). The definition is highly restrictive and 
eliminates a large portion of the far left, in- 
cluding the Parti socialiste unifié (PSU), which 
is excluded because it combines revolutionary 


- aspirations with reformism, as well as various 


dissident communist groups such as the Trot- 
skyists and the Maoists. Gombin excludes the 
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dissident communists because they operate 
within the marxist-leninist tradition as opposed 
to trying to replace it; “they offer an alterna- 
tive," he says, "but an alternative to the direc- 
tion of the party and not to marxism-leninism" 
(p. 19). That distinction seems strained and 
not fully consistent with the book. Gombin re- 
fers to Lukacs and Lefebvre as fountainheads 
of gauchisme, but it is doubtful that they were 
any less interested in influencing the conduct 
of communist parties than was Trotsky, whose 
followers Gombin does not count as gauchistes, 
although he believes that Trotsky provided 
gauchisme with “its point of attack: the Soviet 
bureaucracy" (p. 36). 

Gombin emphasizes the more obscure, eso- 
teric sources of gauchisme over the broad, his- 
torically evident currents of thought to which 
its main tenets, particularly autogestion in the 
form of workers’ control, are related. There 
is much in the thought and behavior of the peo- 
ple on the far left that calls to mind Proudhon 
(minus his puritanism and contempt for 
women) and revolutionary syndicalism, which 
dominated the early years of the French work- 
ing-class movement. Gombin mentions Proud- 
hon in passing, and he refers briefly to the 
similarities between certain gauchiste themes 
and revolutionary syndicalism, but he questions 
whether the latter may be regarded as a source 
of gauchisme because there is no clear indica- 
tion of how that tradition might have been 
passed on to contemporary actors. The ques- 
tion of how historical traditions are transmitted 
is perfectly legitimate, and in the case of revo- 
lutionary syndicalism, the answer is most likely 
to be found in the genealogy and sociometry 
of the leaders of the French trade union move- 
ment. But the question applies equally to some 
of the works which Gombin does treat as 
sources of gauchisme. How many gauchistes 
have heard of Anton Pannekoek, to whom 
Gombin attributes central importance in the 
development of the notion that workers’ con- 
trol should be exercised through councils? 

The main elements of gauchisme that emerge 
from this book are alienation, adopted from the 
early writings of Marx and employed as a criti- 
cal tool, and autogestion, which is never de- 
scribed in concrete institutional terms but 
which is proposed as a general solution to the 
problems of social and political organization. 
Gombin writes sympathetically and almost 
wholly uncritically about this current of 
thought, which seeks to put everything into 
question all at once, but never doubts its own 
concepts. 

Roy PIERCE 
University of Michigan 
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The Evolution of Dialectical Materialism: A 
Philosophical and Sociological Analysis. By 
Z. A. Jordan. (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1967. Pp. xvi, 490. $13.45.) 
Professor Jordan's polemic is aimed against 

the twin pillars of the edifice of Marxist the- 

Ory: (i) the science of historical materialism 

(HM) and (ii) the philosophy of dialectical 

materialism (DM), the epistemological meta- 

theory of the science. He conducts the polemic 
via a two-pronged attack: 

(1) He rejects the view that a monolithic 
doctrine can be extracted from the works cf 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. He splits the 
monolith by displaying theoretical ruptures, 
first between Marx and Engels, second between 
Marx-Engels and Lenin-Stalin (the latter rup- 
ture being uneasily bridged by Plekhanov). 
The claim here is that since Marx was not a 
philosophical materialist, he could not have 
been the father of the philosophical doctrine 
of DM; and since Marx had no coherent the- 
ory of history, if he was the father of HM, 
then HM too is incoherent. 

(2) He rejects DM (now orphaned) on nt- 
merous grounds, most importantly because :t 
allegedly infringes Popper's principle that a 
theory must be refutable if it is not to be mere 
metaphysics. 

The following two arguments, from the first 
prong of the attack, are representative of the 
genera] level of the polemic: 

(a) “Anthropological naturalism” (pp. 16- 
64). Jordan distinguishes materialism from 
naturalism. According to him, anthropological 
naturalism asserts "the priority of external na- 
ture" but abolishes the distinction between man 
and nature. From this arises the phenomenc- 
logical view that the concept of nature is "a 
social and historical concept," i.e., the “social 
construction of reality." He defines materiai- 
ism in reductivist terms: in history it "iden- 
tifies the absolutely primary factor of history 
with some extraneous physical factor”; in sc- 
cial science it claims that “every sociologiczl 
statement is logically reducible to a conjunc- 
tion of psychological statements which them- 
selves are reducible to statements about physic- 
logical or chemico-physical states of the hu- 
man organism" (p. 54). Having thus charac- 
terized the two positions, he concludes that 
since Marx did not maintain the latter, and 
since the former can be extracted from cer- 
tain of his texts, Marx was an anthropological 
naturalist, not a materialist. The beauty of this 
conclusion for Jordan is that it effectively im- 
munizes Marx’s theory from having any effect 
on historical or sociological explanation, since 
anthropological naturalism is essentially a non- 
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causal, nonscientific ideology. But the conclu- 
sion does not in fact follow from the premisses- 
presented, because anthropological naturalism 
is not the only alternative to reductive ma- 
terialism to be found in Marx’s texts. On the 
contrary, his mature texts provide the elements 
of a theory different from either reductive ma- 
terialism or anthropological naturalism, namely 
the theory of determination by the mode of 
production. If by semantic fiat Jordan forbids 
us to call this theory materialism, nothing is 
lost (a rose by any other name . . .). The im- um 
portant principle is that we should not be 

driven into the innocuous vacuity of natural- 

ism for fear of the unacceptable consequences 

of reductivism. (Note the innocent contempt 

for periodization of Marx's works, as Jordan 

extracts "Marx's philosophy" from selected 

passages of the 1844 Manuscripts, The Ger- 

man Ideology and Capital 1.7.) 

(b) Marx and history (pp. 297-318). Here 
Jordan returns to the central concept of HM, 
determination by the mode of production. He 
distinguishes two theories within Marx's writ- 
ings, the one “methodological,” the other “meta- 
physical." 

The methodological theory, according to Jor- 
dan, is not concerned with the ontological rela- 
tionship of base to superstructure, but rather 
with "the principle of evolution and conform- 
ity of human behaviour to natural laws of co- 
existence and succession." Its basic assump- 
tion is that men's behavior and ideologies cor- 
respond to their material production and more 
specifically that ideological domination corre- - 
sponds to  economico-political domination. 
Posed in such general terms the theory is clear- 
ly untestable. Yet when in his political texts 
Marx makes the theory more specific, by dem- 
onstrating connections between the economic, 
political and ideological levels as reflected in 
the political class struggle, Jordan deems these 
developments of the theory illegitimate, and 
thus condemns the theory to the realm of un- 
testable non-science (pp. 305-6). But even if 
Marx had appeared to produce a testable the- 
ory, Jordan could have trumped his card: “If 
Marx believed that his theory of history could 
be validated by testing the conclusions de- 
tived from it, as a hypothesis of natural sci- 
ence is tested, he was surely on the wrong 
track; it is clear today that no historical hy- 
pothesis can be validated in this way” (p. 305). 
Since Jordan apparently identifies scientific 
method with the hypothetico-deductive method 
(e.g, pp. 196, 200, 316), it follows that his- 
tory for him is not a science, indeed that it - 
cannot yield knowledge in the normal sense 
at all: "Marx held the naive belief, common 
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at the time [sic] . . . that one and only one 
point of view can truly fit historical facts . . ." 
(p. 316). 

The metaphysical theory (Jordan's name for 
the theory which causally relates base to super- 
structure) is rejected, first, because it cannot 
be validated, and second, because it employs 
theoretical entities (productive forces and pro- 
ductive relations) which are unreal: “. . . dis- 
tinguishable from each other in thought only, 
not in fact . . . The construct of productive 

«forces has a connotation but no denotation" 
(p. 310). This latter objection has now been 
largely overcome by E. Balibar, G. A. Cohen, 
and others, in their distinction between eco- 
nomic capacities and juridical rights and pow- 
ers. To Jordan's statement: “. . . the modern 
supporters of the Marxian theories should be 
able to answer this objection" (p. 310), the 
answer is that Balibar already had in 1965. 
The first objection, concerning validation, still 
stands in need of a full theoretical reply, but 


one can be sure in advance, from the argu- 


ments cited above, that Jordan will rule out 
any such attempts as illegitimate. He has pro- 
duced the perfectly self-validating prediction. 
In this "philosophical and sociological anal- 
ysis," philosophy is used to attack the logical 
structure of the theories, and sociology to ex- 
plain how such illogical systems came to be im- 
posed. But the sociological component is light- 
weight, consisting of the single reductivist no- 
tion of "socio-centric cosmology." The DM of 
Plekhanov, Lenin and Stalin is explained as a 
M crude anthropomorphism which "first ascribes 
certain distinctively social attributes . . . to the 
universe, and having construed it as a socio- 
cosmic structure, derives from the order of the 
universe the basic characteristics of human so- 
ciety" (p. 206). This account has a certain 
intuitive appeal but lacks serious theoretical 
credentials. Jordan finds the real (?) origin 
and point of return of the ideological system 
in "a universe brimming over with strife, con- 
flict and contradictions," which "offers self- 
evident advantages for a social and political 
theory based on the concept of class-antago- 
nism”: this “was the case with Plekhanov and 
continues to be so in the Soviet philosophy of 
today" (p. 205). The implications of the "ex- 
planation" seem to be first that there is no 
class-antagonism in capitalist countries since 
DM is not dominant in them, and second that 
the situation facing Plekhanov was identical, 
in relevant respects, with that facing Soviet 
philosophers today. Since these conclusions are 
evidently false, the “explanation” must be 
abandoned or radically modified, otherwise 
Jordan’s own comment applies: "A theory that 
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does not take any risk of being refuted has 
no scientific content" (p. 196). (In fact the 
first steps towards relating ideological develop- 
ments under Stalinism to the class struggle 
have been made by N. Poulantzas in Fascisme 
et Dictature, a work firmly based on the funda- 
mental concepts of HM.) 

The book is excellently documented; the 
logical distinctions are Jucid and many of the 
refutations of specific theses are more elegant 
than those of earlier critiques. But the polemic 
as a whole is profoundly ambivalent, reflecting 
the ambivalence of the author’s own theoretical 
stance. His attitude towards history is totally 
skeptical, involving epistemological relativism 
and the assumption that history cannot fulfill 
the criteria of scientific discourse (pp. 308, 
316). Yet elsewhere he champions the scien- 
tificity of history when he denounces the im- 
position of extraneous “methodological prin- 
ciples upon the natural, social and historical 
sciences" (p. 395). He uses relativism to ex- 
clude the very possibility of HM; he uses Pop- 
per's falsificationism to exclude DM and also 
to cope with the more specific theses of HM. 
Yet relativism and falsificationism are incom- 
patible. Perhaps the ambivalences all stem from 
the curious conception of philosophy presented 
on p. 269: “Philosophy in the Socratic sense is 
a way of life characterized by devotion to truth 
and love of wisdom. Philosophy in a more 
pedestrian sense means submission to an in- 
tellectual discipline, the acceptance of logical 
rules and factual evidence, which enable others 
to ask questions. . . ." These criteria are de- 
signed to exclude Stalin from the class of 
philosophers, which they succeed in doing. But 
they fail to mark off philosophy from any 
other rigorous intellectual practice. The formu- 
lation is entirely empty and symbolizes the lack 
of any coherent account of the role of the 
epistemologist in political theory. Without such 
an account, this kind of philosophical polemic 
is doomed to failure. 

] TimotHy O'HAGAN 
University of East Anglia, England 


Dualistic Economic Development: Theory and 
History. By Allen C. Kelley, Jeffrey G. Wil- 
liamson and Russell J. Cheetham. (Chicago, 
Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1972. 
Pp. 339. $12.50.) 

'This volume represents a stimulating at- 
tempt to review some of the major theories of 
dualistic development, to present the authors' 
(henceforth K-W-C) own effort, and to eval- 
uate it by reference to the Japanese historical 
experience. Since Japan represents one of the 
few available historical laboratories for an ex- 
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amination of competitive development theories 
claiming relevance to the contemporary devel- 
oping world, the effort made in this volume is 
an entirely reasonable one, meriting the ap- 
plause of both theorists and policy makers. Es- 
sentially three explanatory models are fea- 
tured: the Fei-Ranis classical dualistic model, 
the Jorgenson neoclassical dualistic model, and 
K-W-C’s own neoclassical dualistic model. Not 
surprisingly, their model wins hands down, 
Jorgenson places second, and Fei-Ranis is lucxy 
to show. It is, nevertheless, more in a spirit 
of sorrow than wounded pride that I enter my 
reservations with respect to the present vol- 
ume. 

One critical comment of interest to the gen- 
eral reader is that the effort to survey the 
relevant development literature is, at one and 
the same time, too ambitious and not ambi- 
tious enough. Many bases are touched—Uzawa 
models, Chenery's work, uncertainty, consump- 
tion models—but mainly once over lightly, 
with neither the full scope of these contribu- 
tions nor their relevance to the question at 
hand here fully demonstrated. While the spe- 
cialist may find this only mildly irritating, it 
will antagonize those readers who may be look- 
ing for a less cavalier treatment of at least 
some of the important related discussions of 
dualistic growth and development. 

But the main focus of this volume, on which 
it has to be judged, is the presentation of the 
K-W-C model and its performance in contrast 
to the two competitive entries. I found the 
summaries of the Jorgenson and Fei-Ranis at- 
temptis to model dualism both illuminating and 
essentially fair. Aside from the basic question 
of what precisely is meant by “dualism” in the 
neoclassical case (surely the wage-margiral 
product relationship on p. 37 was intended to 
be reversed), I have no particular quarrel with 
their bare-bones description of the two com- 
petitive models. The finding of Marglin and 
Dixit that both a classical and a neoclassical 
model of the Jorgenson type can be seen as 
consistent with the Japanese historical record— 
depending on the specific production function 
assumptions, etc. made—are quoted approv- 
ingly, (which should help put that particular 
phase of the Methodenstreit to rest). But since 
the volume claims to present a superior ver- 
sion of the neoclassical model in terms both 
of theoretical structure and of a superior fit to 
the historical Japanese experience, it is well to 
examine that claim. 

The K-W-C view of the world is basically 
that full employment is observed—to which 
they are forced to add the assumption that the 
equilibrium wage is always in excess of the 
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caloric minimum—a convenient but not neces- 
sarily accurate piece cf neoclassical baggage. 
(think of Java or Bangladesh). It is true (p. 
41) that, in a dynamic context (ie. when 
agricultural productivity is rising), changes in 
the wage rather than the applicability of the 
marginal productivity theory vs. classical/insti- 
tutional theories are relevant. Nevertheless, it 
is still necessary to demonstrate the superiority 
of both the building blocks and the descrip- 
tive powers of their model. 

First, the model itself differs in three majory 
ways from the Jorgenson and Fei-Ranis ver- 
sions, that is, capital instead of land is con- 
sidered the main cooperating factor in the agri- 
cultural sector of the dualistic economy. Sec- 
ond, the rule of consumer demand is brought 
in explicitly through the stipulation of dualistic 
demand conditions. Third, special types of 
technology change are assumed for the agri- 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors. There is 
very little empirical defense of this "revision- 
ism" concerning the building blocks. For in- 
stance, with respect to the introduction of 
capital into the agricultural production func- 
tion, K-W-C have surely committed a worse 
crime by omitting land (see the work of 
Ohkawa and Rosovsky). I believe the dualistic 
demand conditions to be overspecified—a 
somewhat technical point. Moreover, since the 
specific (factor-augmenting) type of techno- 
logical change assumed is not defended in terms 
of any extra-model inductive evidence, one sus- 
pects it was no accident that such assumptions, 
were necessary to generate the needed (and 
unusual) constant wage pattern in a neoclassi-, 
cal world. 

So much for the machinery. Other questions 
arise when the Japanese data are fed into it. 
Given initial conditions based on an amalgam 
of contemporary developing country parame- 
ters, the model is then permitted to generate 
such common indices of growth as labor pro- 
ductivity, savings rates, sectoral employment, 
output distribution, etc. which are then com- 
pared to the actual historical values. The cor- 
respondence is found to be "close," which 
naturally encourages the authors to enshrine 
their model as superior. 

The issue of “closeness of fit" is difficult but 
can be addressed in at least two ways: first, 
while I do not wish to dispute the authors' 
judgment, it is not clear by what standards an 
unfavorable verdict would have been rendered 
(e.g., even when they undertake a nontrivial 
shift from an equilibrium to a disequilibrium 
version of their model, the fit remains "good" )., 
Second, I believe that a very large number of 
sensible competitive models would give a 
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"close" approximation to the stylized facts of 
Japanese economic history, just as a variety of 
modern growth models have been harnessed to 
"explain" the stylized facts of the advanced 
economy. Models are indeed "a dime a dozen" 
—and an inventive mind can find a substan- 
tial number of combinations of assumptions on 
the production function, on technology, on fac- 
tor growth rates, etc. to yield any "desired" 
outcome. What is less easy and more costly is 
the defense of a particular model in terms of 

=the underlying richness of the behavioral as- 
sumptions made. And it is here that we un- 
fortunately find the K-W-C candidate wanting, 
in spite of the claims made for it. 

In the final analysis, a volume of this kind 
must be judged in terms of the new ground it 
breaks. Unfortunately, there is relatively little 
to point to here. The hitherto neglected open 
economy dimension, involving trade, technol- 
ogy transfer and foreign capital, which is cer- 
tainly of central importance to an explanation 
.of dualism in the Japanese case, remains un- 
addressed and unresolved. No attempt is made 
to break down the Japanese historical record 
into analytically meaningful subphases such as 
a classical period followed by a neoclassical 
and/or a land-based phase followed by un- 
skilled labor-based growth phase. The demo- 
graphic dimension is treated conventionally, 
i.e., exogenously, a special disappointment given 
the unusual expertise of the authors in this 
field. All in all, the present authors must be 
applauded for presenting an interesting, if high- 

Bly selective and incomplete, survey of the cur- 
rent literature on the very. important subject of 
economic dualism; they fall short in their claims 
with respect to the presentation of a superior 
paradigm; I join them in the call for more 
work, including more of their own perceptive 
contributions. 

GusTAV RANIS 
Yale University 


The Pure Theory of Law. By Hans Kelsen. 
Translated by Max Knight from Reine 
Rechtslehre, 2nd edition, 1960. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1970. First 
published 1967. Pp. 356. $3.75, paper.) 

What is Justice: Justice, Law, and Politics in 
the Mirror of Science. By Hans Kelsen. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971. First published 1957. Pp. 397. $16.00.) 
These reprints of two of the most celebrated 

works of the late Professor Hans Kelsen will 

- constitute a valuable addition to the library of 
..any student of legal or political theory. The 

Pure Theory of Law was the last full-length 

account given by Kelsen of the famous posi- 
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tivistic legal theory with which his name has 
been associated for more than half a century. 
Although the principal features of the theory 
remained unchanged throughout the many re- 
statements of it made by Kelsen, there were 
important topics on which he changed his mind 
from time to time. What is Justice is a collec- 
tion of essays in which the conclusions of his 
theory of law, and the theory of norms upon 
which it is based, are applied to a variety of 
topics within the traditional arena of political 
philosophy—justice, natural law, absoJutism and 
relativism, coercion, obedience, "normative" 
and "scientific" judgments. In What is Justice, 
however, the version of his theory which is 
applied is not that contained in The Pure The- 
ory of Law, but that appearing in an earlier 
work by Kelsen—General Theory of Law and 
State, 1945. 

There are important differences between 
these versions of the theory. For example, in 
General Theory of Law and State and in What 
is Justice, Kelsen is at pains to repudiate the 
imperative theory of law: we do not need the 
concept of the individual human will in order 
to understand the nature of legal rules (norms). 
But in The Pure Theory of Law, although the 
identification of “norm” with "command" is 
still denied, yet we are told that every norm 
is the content of an act of will. 

“It is incorrect, therefore, to characterize 
norms in general, and legal norms in particu- 
Jar, as the “will” or the “command” of the 
legislator or state, if by “will” or “command” 
a psychological act of will is meant. The norm 
is the meaning of an act of will, not the act of 
will" (Pure Theory of Law, p. 10). 

Nor can The Pure Theory of Law neces- 
sarily be taken to represent Kelsen's last word 
on his own theory. He apparently approved 
this translation of a work in German published 
in 1960, but it would be bold to affirm that 
this approval entails a repudiation of anything 
published since 1960 in which Kelsen expresses 
opinions inconsistent with those of The Pure 
Theory of Law. For example, in an essay pub- 
lished in 1962, he asserts that which is denied 
in his other writings, namely, that it is possible 
for a legal scientist to describe two contra- 
dictory but simultaneously valid norms as parts 
of one and the same legal system (“Deroga- 
tion," in Essays in Honor of Roscoe Pound, 
R. Newman, ed.). For a detailed bibliography 
of the works of Kelsen published in English, 
see Essays in Honor of Hans Kelsen (Cali- 
fornia Law Review ed., 1971). 

The central contention of Kelsen's pure the- 
ory is that "law" is to be understood as a sys- 
tem ("order") of abstract, normative proposi- 
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tions (“norms”). Law cannot be identified with 
any selection of datable occurrences in social 
life, nor with any set of statements of fact re- 
cording or predicting such occurrences. The 
philosophical proof for this contention is to be 
found by examining categorical, descriptive 
statements about the law. Statements conveying 
information about the law cannot be trans- 
muted, without loss of meaning, into state- 
ments about past, present or future events. If 
I visit your town and ask you whether parking 
is permitted in the main square on a Saturday 
afternoon, you may tell me that it's illegal. 
You have not committed yourself to predict- 
ing that it is more or less likely that, if I do 
park, my car will be towed away or I will be 
fined. You may indeed go on to say: "Ac- 
tually, the regulations are seldom enforced"; 
or: "The police can always be bribed." You 
have only committed yourself to the assertion 
that the normative proposition—“parking is 
prohibited in place X on Saturday afternoons" 
—is one which forms part of the present law 
of the country (having its origin in a legisla- 
tive source authorized, ultimately, by the con- 
stitution of the country, and not so far having 
been repealed). 

This view seems so obviously correct that it 
might be regarded as trite, were it not for the 
wealth of legal literature in which it has been 
denied. In this literature, the justifiable skepti- 
cism engendered by the many occasions on 
which eminent lawyers and judges express de- 
cided, but contradictory, views as to what the 
law requires, has been generalized into the 
manifestly false proposition that it is never 
possible to describe the law—in the sense of 
an abstract rule—about anything. (See, e.g., 
J. Frank: Law and the Modern Mind.) Ac- 
cording to such skeptics, “law” ought to be 
equated with what judges and other officials do, 
or with statements describing or predicting 
what they do. It seems to be conceded, how- 
ever, that, as things are, lawyers speak in terms 
of Kelsenian “Jaw”; albeit they do this—so the 
argument runs—only as part of the gigantic 
social hoax, that knowable rules of law can 
ever clearly indicate what officials ought to do. 
Even from the standpoint of extreme skepti- 
cism, therefore, the “law” which Kelsen ana- 
lyzes is the “law” which legal science purports 
to describe. 

The motivation of this skepticism is to shift 
the center of legal interest away from rules to 
the social environment which produces and 
uses them. It is questionable whether this aim 
is furthered by denying that the nature of law 
is what Kelsen said it was. We must know what 
“law” is if we are to assess its effects on so- 
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ciety: “The function of the legal norm for the 
sociology of law is to designate its own particu- 
lar object, and lift it out of the whole of social 
events. To this extent, sociological jurispru- 
dence presupposes normative jurisprudence” 
(What is Justice, p. 270). 

One of Kelsen’s principal failings was that 
he did not appreciate that lawyers (“legal sci- 
entists") may have professional information to 
give even where they cannot make categoric 
statements about the legality or illegality of 
conduct. Owing to the absence of binding, 
precedent and legislation directly bearing on a* 
topic, it may not be possible to point to a 
“valid norm”; yet it may be possible to make 
informed guesses as to the norms which the 
superior courts will, retrospectively, create. 
The guesses will be informed by pointing to 
those free-floating principles and policies em- 
bedded in legislative source materials which 
the courts are known to use as triggers for 
their legislative choices. (Cf. R. M. Dworkin 
35 U. CHI. L. R. 14 [1967].) -M 

Kelsen’s central contention is marred by his 
attempt to pray in aid of it the moral philo- 
sophical cleavage between is and ought. No 
such support is needed; and whereas one regu- 
larly meets descriptive statements expressed in 
terms of “legal” or “illegal,” “descriptive ought- 
statements” are unfamiliar and conceptually 
odd. 

This is typical of a tension in Kelsen’s writ- 
ings between sensible insights (worthy of logi- 
cai exegesis), and exotic pieces of philosophiz- 
ing. It can be seen in his treatment of legal $i 
theory’s oldest trip-wire—the concept of va- 
lidity, and in his most famous invention—the 
"basic norm” ("grundnorm"). 

Kelsen investigates the way in which legal 
norms may be made the basis of relative va'ue 
judgments. That they are so used is undoubted- 
ly true: the values of legality and constitu- 
ticnality form part of the artillery of political 
controversy, and it is because these values are 
role-values for officials that even a sociology 
of law with an institutional focus must pre- 
suppose the Kelsenian concept of Jaw. Yet Kel- 
sen—as a consequence of his neo-Kantian 
epistemology—is intoxicated with the idea that 
"valid" is an absolute quality, the equivalent 
for norms of "true" in the case of factual 
propositions; and this leads him to assert that 
conflicting legal and moral norms cannot both 
be valid. However, he revised this view in sub- 
sequent works; vide his Essays in Legal and 


` Moral Philosophy (D. Reidel Publishing Co., 4 


1973). ] 
Kelsen investigates the essential presupposi- 
tion which must underlie any attempt to de- 
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scribe the law. He finds it in the sources exist- 


ing in a historical constitution, or in customary 


practices, which are necessarily assumed to be 
the only ultimate sources from which valid 
legal norms can be derived. Legal science dif- 
fers from ethics by its presupposition of a 
finite list of sources, hierarchically arranged; 
and by the fact that its utility depends on the 
sources it presupposes being those which are 
successfully used in any territory. These truths 


: Kelsen expounds picturesquely, when he speaks 
„£ the presupposition of a (by and large effec- 


tive) basic norm. This single concept has pro- 
duced more literature about Kelsen than any- 
thing else he wrote, and his view that the basic 
norm changes when there is a revolution has 
been used by judges in Pakistan, Uganda and 
Rhodesia to justify their change of allegiance. 
(I have discussed these “revolution” cases in 
29 C. L. J. 103 [1971].) 

The term “pure,” which Kelsen applies to 
his theory of law, can also mislead. It has a 


Bif- suggestion of superiority. By it, however, Kel- 
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sen merely intends to demarcate analytical juris- 
prudence, which must take as its context only 
the normative order which is the subject-matter 
of descriptive legal science, from moral or po- 
litical evaluations, or sociological inquiries, 
which may have other contexts. To this end he 
attempts to distinguish the sense which con- 
cepts like duty, right, property, sanction, state, 
person and so on, have within the law from 
any sense given to them by other disciplines. 
The contribution of analytical jurisprudence 
legal and political thought may be valued 
high or low. As an exponent of it, no name 
has a wider international reputation than Kel- 
sen's, and deservedly so. 

J. W. HARRIS 
Keble College, Oxford 


Means and Goals of Political Decentralization. 
By Lennart Lundquist. (Lund: Studentlit- 
teratur, 1972. Lund Political Studies, 12. Pp. 
191. SK. 30.) 


This doctoral thesis from the University of 
Lund in Sweden is an attempt first to analyze 
and define verbally the concept of decentraliza- 
tion and its elements, and then to apply these 
notions and definitions to a "content analysis" 
of the Swedish debate in the 1850s, and again 
in the 1960s, about the greater centralization 
or decentralization of municipal governments 
in regard to their structure and their tasks. 

In the first, conceptual part of the work, 


.Lundquist begins with David Easton's defini- 


tion of politics as the authoritative allocation 
of values and applies it to the processes of po- 
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litical and administrative control. He then dis- 
tinguishes several main stages of "the control 
process": 1. goal formulation; 2. prognosis 
about effectiveness of means and changes in 
the situation; 3. decision; 4. "steering" as the 
process by which the decision is transmitted to 
an "implementer"; 5. implementation by the 
implementer through the administrative pro- 
cess; 6. review, both as to the correctness of 
the manner of implementation and to the at- 
tainment of the outcome intended by the deci- 
sion maker; and, though with less emphasis, 
7. re-steering for correction. 

Lundquist pays particular attention to the 
steering of the implementation process by the 
decision-making authority. Steering can be di- 
rect, through issuing specific orders and gen- 
eral rules, or indirect, through controlling the 
recruitment of personnel for the implementing 
agency, determining the organizational form of 
that agency, controlling its financial resources— 
or the flow of information to it—or some com- 
bination of these methods. 

In terms of scale and territory, Lundquist 
distinguishes the "society," which corresponds 
to an entire country with its "political system" 
at that national level from its "political sub- 
system" of district or local government and 
politics. 

From these distinctions, Lundquist derives 
his two concepts of “deconcentration” and “de- 
centralization." In cases of concentration, he 
says, decisions are made and implemented cen- 
trally, at the level of the entire society and its 
national political system, whereas, conversely, 
in cases of deconcentration, decisions are still 
made centrally, but their implementation is dis- 
persed and delegated to local agencies of the 
subsocieties of the central political system. 

Genuine decentralization then differs from 
mere deconcentration in that the agencies at the 
subsociety level are primarily directed by, and 
responsible to, the political subsystem of that 
subsociety. Decisions here are made locally, 
their implementation being subject primarily to 
local steering, supervision, and review. 

A fourth analytic chapter offers an over- 
view of verbal "analysis categories" for the 
subsequent content analyses. These categories 
seem generally well conceived and clearly pre- 
sented. 

The next chapter presents a content analysis 
of the decentralization debate of the 1850s, 
based on about 1500 pages of Riksdag pro- 
ceedings and about 200 press articles of the 
period. The analysis endeavors to show the 
distribution of themes, values, and schools of 
thought. The treatment is mainly qualitative; 
only one chart (Fig. 15, p. 135) indicates 
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roughly the quantitative distribution of themes. 
The findings are modest. 

In his sixth chapter, Lundquist identifies a 
merger school which stresses the need for 
greater resources and capabilities for local gov- 
ernment. These are to be attained by the volun- 
tary merging of several small, rural communi- 
ties into larger units of local government, more 
fit to cope with a variety of emerging prob- 
lems. 

A second though smaller group of spokes- 
men is identified by Lundquist as the transfer 
school since it.stresses the possible transfer of 
additional functions to the communes. This 
school doubts the general efficacy of mergers. 
Rather, it stresses the goal of close contacts 
between local government and the population, 
to be fostered through small communes and 
spatial proximity to those whom they are to 
serve. 

A third, still smaller group is identified by 
Lundquist as the localization school which pro- 
poses mainly the transfer of substantial re- 
sources from the state to the communes, so as 
to compensate them for their reduced autono- 
mous tax base and for the increased services 
required of them. 

The author concludes that the debate in the 
1850s was mainly concerned with sketching a 
single “ideal type” of decentralization in order 
to present demands for greater decentralization 
and popular participation against the then 
highly centralized Swedish government. In the 
1960s, however, these general goals had be- 
come part of the prevailing political consensus, 
so that the debate now had to hinge upon the 
best methods for preserving and enhancing 
these agreed-on values. In this change, Lund- 
quist sees a shift from a normative to, an in- 
strumental emphasis which he interprets as 
evidence for a larger debate on the alleged 
“death of ideology” in recent politics. 

Lundquist’s conceptual analysis is stimulat- 
ing and potentially useful. It refers to a large 
body of professional literature, including much 
American writing, but this literature is often 
used with very limited understanding. -As the 


author frankly admits, he has produced a tax- 


onomy; he has done so with a taxonomist’s 
mind, reminding us of Linnaeus rather thar: of 
Darwin. His approach most often remains 
close to the surface. As a model, it lacks dy- 
namics; as description, its sense of history and 
politics is weak. It is innocent of mathematics, 
either as a technique or as a way of thinking. 
Some of the works Lundquist cites include 
mathematical analyses, but there is no evidence 
that he understands them. 

His claim to have taken the first step toward 
a theory of decentralization is questionable. 
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His description of the variables he proposes is, 
not of the precision necessary for stating sta. 
tistically testable hypotheses or making rig- . 
orous deductions. The logic of many arguments 
is quite loose. There is much opinion and spec- 
ulation, and assumptions are not always clearly 
dis-inguished from conclusions. His conclusions 
are not easily verifiable by other analysts. 
Despite these substantial weaknesses, Lund- 
quist has done a prodigious amount of work. 
His rich compilation of ideas, problems, and 
evidence from public policy debates is likely to. J 
stimulate and help theorists to proceed with, 
theory building. In a field that has long suffered. 
from vagueness and neglect, he has made Zz, 
worthwhile contribution. 
KARL W. Deora 
Harvard University f i 
MANFRED KOCHEN 


University of Michigan 


The Earlier Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1812- 
1848. Edited by Francis E. Mineka. Intro-/ 
duction by F. A. Hayek. (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1963. 2 volumes. Pp: ? 
xxvii, 784. $25.00.) 

The Later Letters of John Stuart Mill, eM 
1873. Edited by Francis E. Mineka andi 
Dwight N. Lindley. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1972. 4 volumes. Pp. xlvii, | 
2083. $95:00.) : a 
(Note: These two; collections form volumes : 

12-17 of the Collected Works of John Stuart | 

Mill, edited by J..M. Robson and others.) | 
Liberalism, individualism, utilitarianism— 

these are among the labels often used to de- 

scribe John Stuart Mill's philosophic position." 

Yet it is awkward to classify him in this way, for. 

he qualifies the views that seem to justify these ^ 

Izbels and displays marked ambivalence with | 

regard to them. Indeed, ambivalence is one of ' 
his distinguishing characteristics. He finds merit 

on both sides of many arguments. Of course he j 

is liberal, yet he searches for a rationale for;j 

authority. He thinks of himself as a radical, 
yet he sometimes appears to be quite conserva 
tive. He is a utilitarian, yet sharply criticizes ` 

his Benthamite inheritance. He defends laissez- , 

faire principles, but Sidney Webb was persuaded 

that had he lived another decade he would 
have been a Fabian Socialist. Always a demo- 
crat, he was.an elitist as well. These mixed 
views had many sources. He was genuinely and 
remarkably open-minded. He cultivated a delib- 
erate eclecticism that led him to combine the» 
outlooks of Adam Smith and the St. Simonians | 
of his father and Tocqueville; of Bentham ani _ 

Coleridge. But above all, his mixed views r' _ 

sulted from his determination to hold on to ole. 

views even after they were undermined by dis- * 
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lusionment and new understanding. He de- 
scribed this process in the Autobiography: “I 
found the fabric of my old and taught opinions 
giving way in many fresh places, and I never 
allowed it to fall to pieces, but was incessantly 
occupied in weaving it anew.” The result was 
his attempt to combine what he called the 
philosophies of the eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth and his wish to be “many-sided,” 
mixing the many “half-truths” by which he 
was surrounded. 

* The main outlines of his mixed views are 
‘vealed in his major writings, but a full, de- 
ailed statement, along with evidence on how 
~is ideas changed and developed, is to be found 


monly in the vast quantity of subsidiary writings 


—in the many essays and reviews published in 
the periodical press and in his letters, which in 
many cases are long, discursive, didactic, and 
revealing. The letters, therefore, provide im- 
portant evidence that supplements the main 
:orpus of his writings. 

This is perhaps best illustrated by Mill's 
orrespondence on democracy and the suffrage. 
fere we can trace the development of his 
iews during four decades from the simple 
najoritarianism as advocated by his father and 
Bentham to a combination of universal suffrage 
with provision for minorities, especially the mi- 
nority of the educated—one is Strongly tempted 
and probably justified in saying the minority 
of intellectuals—who were not only to be rep- 
‘esented, but were to have authority and leader- 
hip as well. Of course this understanding of 
irue democracy” was presented in Considera- 
ions on Representative Government. But the 
thifting path leading to it is to be found in the 

‘articles comprising “The Spirit of the Age” 
and in such essays as those on Samuel Bailey, 
Tocqueville, and John Austin—and in the 
lengthy letters to the St. Simonian d’Eichthal, 
to Tocqueville, Grote, Comte, Carlyle and 
many others. It is in these letters that we also 
ind abundant evidence of Mill’s brief rejec- 
‘on of majoritarianism and his frank defense 
“Jf authority for an intellectual elite. And the 
letters also document the gradual modification 
of Mill's formulation of the relationship be- 
tween the rival claims of the people and those 
with moral and intellectual authority. One can 
trace the shift from belief in rule by the intel- 
lectually best as a matter of propriety and effi- 
ciency to a later concern that the educated 
dave a political role so as to avoid the suppres- 


‘on of their ideas and values. By 1860 it had . 


*come “a race against time, for if the Ameri- 
in form of democracy [rule by “numerical ma- 
stity”] overtakes us first, the majority will no 
more relax their despotism than a single despot 
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would" (Later Letters, p. 672). 

Oddly enough Mills greatest hero in this 
connection was Thomas Hare, whose ideas on 
proportional representation appeared to Mill 
as a magic-like device that allowed for the rep- 
resentation of minorities (and therefore the 
educated) yet without sacrificing majoritarian- 
ism. Hare had “for the first time, solved the 
difficulty of popular representation; and by 
doing so, to have raised up the cloud of gloom 
and uncertainty which hung over the futurity 
of representative government and therefore of 
civilization" (Later Letters, pp. 598-99). Hare 
provided “the real basis of a reconciliation be- 
tween Radicalism and Conservatism” (p. 608). 
During much of his life Mill had been “troubled 
by the difficulty of reconciling democratic in- 
stitutions with the maintenance of a great so- 
cial support for dissentient opinions. Now,” he 
told Hare, “your plan distinctly solves this diffi- 
culty” (p. 653). And, “If the Americans would 
but adopt your plan (which I fear they never 
will) the bad side of their government and in- 
stitutions, namely the practical exclusion of all 
the best minds from political influence, would 
soon cease” (p. 654). 

While these letters supplement what is other- 
wise known about Mills intellectual develop- 
ment, their greatest importance is for what 
they reveal about him biographically. Mill, 
after all, scooped his biographers by putting 
out his own version, which was highly selec- 
tive and necessarily partial. Yet it has shaped 
the conventional interpretation of his life and 
thought. The letters provide additional infor- 
mation that greatly modifies what the Auto- 
biography tells us on such subjects as his rela- 
tions with his family and with Harriet Taylor, 
and they reveal a good deal about his political 
ambitions and his gradual shifts in opinion as 
he reacts to new friends and reflects upon 
events. 

The first characteristic of biographical sig- 
nificance to notice is the restraint, control, and 
lack of spontaneity in most of the correspon- 
dence, including the letters to Harriet. In view 
of the value he placed on spontaneity in On 
Liberty, this is especially noteworthy. The let- 
ters give the impression of having been com- 
posed with great care, and in fact many were 
written from drafts. And in the case of letters 
written to members of his family and to es- 
tranged friends they appear to have been writ- 
ten with the care that usually goes into diplo- 
matic communications. Compared with typical 
letters of, say, Hume or Macaulay or Carlyle 
they are without humor, passion, and verve— 
indeed, without much affect. Many are didactic; 
all are intellectual creations. 
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These volumes also reveal the changing 
character of Mill’s political ambition. He was 
elected to the House of Commons in 1865, but 
his parliamentary ambition had been at its 
height during the 1830s when his appointment 
with the East India Company prevented his 
seeking election. The letters reveal how much 
his thoughts were focused on parliamentary 
politics and how much he wanted to lead the 
Radicals in bringing about a realignment of 
parties so they would reflect the struggle be- 
tween aristocratic and democratic forces. The 
failure of this enterprise, combined with Mill’s 
disillusionment with simple majoritarianism, 
led to a redirection of his ambition. The end 
was still political, but the means became intel- 
lectual, The improvement of mankind was to 
come from moral regeneration, a new spiritual 
impulse, and from education, rather than solely 
from changes in institutions. This gave the in- 
tellectuals special responsibilities, and circum- 
stances provided them with opportunities, for 
“great historical change . . . [was] either dawn- 
ing or approaching its crisis” (Later Letters, 
p. 739). Within this context of expectations, 
ideas would be particularly influential, and this 
justified Mill’s special provision for men of in- 
tellect and his own sense of mission. 

Undoubtedly the most important biographi- 
cal gap filled by the letters concerns Mill’s re- 
lationship to Harriet Taylor. (It is a matter 
for regret that this edition is without Harriet’s 
letters to Mill, for which one must go to Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s John Stuart Mill and Harriet 
Taylor [Chicago, 1951].) Mill’s extraordinary 
letters to her help us to evaluate his extrava- 
gant claims for her as a source of his idzas 
on the woman question, on economic organiza- 
tion, and on liberty. There is also evidence to 
support Ruth Borchard’s argument that Harriet 
became for Mill a needed authority figure to 
replace his father. Mill sought her advice on 
all matters, trivial as well as serious, and even 
after she died it was, he said, “my principal 
anxiety . . . to do as exactly as I am able what 
would have been done if I had still my' darling 
to guide me" (Later Letters, p. 671). Indeed, 
for the author of On Liberty this is surprising, 
though not the statement that his "entire faith 
in the ultimate possibilities of human nature 
was drawn from her own glorious character" 
(p. 601). 

As a byproduct of the connection with Har- 
riet, one finds evidence of Mill's atrocious con- 
duct toward his sisters and mother, as well as 
to estranged friends such as Sarah Austin. The 
facets of his life that are revealed in these vol- 
umes seem endless. We find him struggling 
with serious illness—his own and his father's, 
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his brother’s, his wife's—and its anxieties. Hi 
shows himself to be the most enterprising ot 
travelers—walking prodigiously and even climb- 
ing Parnassus and ignoring the threat of brig- 
ands as well. His accounts of such travels in 
Greece (to the historian Grote) pleasantly 
convey his fascination with the locale that 
he recalls from legend and history, and these 
are among the most attractive passages in these 
volumes (Later Letters, pp. 779~781). His 
first reaction to Darwin’s Origin of Species is. 
noteworthy: “Though he cannot be said t 
have proved the truth of his doctrine, he doe 
seem to have proved that it may be true which 
I take to be as great a triumph as knowledge 
and ingenuity could possibly achieve on such 
a question” (p. 695). And one can only be 
disappointed but not surprised by his judgment 
of Hegel: “conversancy with him tends to de- 
prave one’s intellect” (p. 1324). 

A final word should be said about the fine 
work by the editors. The notes are filled with, 
explanations of allusions and events and wit 
biographical details; although inconspicuous: 
they are available when wanted—just wha 
such notes should be. One regrets that it i 
necessary to use two indexes; convenienc 
would have been served if the index to the’ 
Earlier Letters (1963) had been incorporated ' 
into the index for the Later Letters (1972).. 
The introduction to the Later Letters by Pro- 
fessors Mineka and Lindley is itself an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature on Mill's life, 
especially in its emphasis on Mill’s taste fo 
social isolation, which becomes important i 
view of the radical individualism of his socia 
and political doctrines. This collection, which 
consists of almost 2,400 letters, most of them ' 
not before published, is the result of continuing 
and often ingenious searches over thirty years, 
beginning with Professor Hayek's efforts during 
World War II (described in his Introduction to 
The Earlier Letters) and continuing with the 
work of the editors. The result is a finely exe- 
cuted and important publication that will have 
an enduring influence on scholarship. 

JOSEPH HAMBURGER 
Yale University 


The Politics of Communication: A Study in the 
Political Sociology of Language, Socializa- 
fion, and Legitimation. By Claus Mueller. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1973. 
Pp. 226. $7.95.) 

Some of the most exciting research in th 
social sciences in recent decades has dealt wit 
language, much of it focusing upon unco 
scious constraints upon thought and perce 
tion. The application of this work to political 
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«analysis is challenging and important, for it 
Woromises to throw new light upon virtually 
«very facet of political science. The linguistic 
moreshaping of cognition and behavior underlies 
4 great deal of opinion change and many of 
the formal and informal interactions that take 
wplace in policy-making institutions. For politi- 
‘cal scientists, the challenge is to learn how to 
analyze the ties between Janguage and our con- 
ventional subjects of study. Lévi-Strauss under- 
standably regards linguistics as the basic social 
science. 

About half of Claus Mueller's book deals 
with political language. Though brief and high- 
ly selective, his analysis is trenchant, especially 
in its exposition of the devices through which 
governmental regimes employ distorted com- 
munication to direct and constrain thought and 
behavior. There is also a discussion of “ar- 
rested communication," stemming from tbe 
limits a restricted speech code places upon the 
capacity to communicate, quite apart from gov- 
ernmental constraints. Professor Mueller pre- 
sents lists of terms given new meanings under 
the Third Reich, and others that have acquired 
new meanings in East Germany in recent years. 
Though they make the point dramatically, these 
obvious examples may unintentionally create 
the impression that it is chiefly dictatorial re- 
gimes that employ distorted language to mag- 
nify support. All governments do so, and the 
effects may be especially powerful when skep- 
ticism is minimized by a setting of democracy 
and a distorting technique that is subtle or un- 
intentional. 

Because Mueller is so interested in the crude 
politicization of everyday life in totalitarian 
countries, he understates some of the most 
pervasive and subtle uses of distorted communi- 
cation and legitimation in all societies. He rec- 
ognizes, for example, that socially coerced po- 
litical participation in totalitarian countries 
helps keep the individual powerless by shaping 

his thinking and legitimizing the regime. But 
socially coerced politicization that is touted as 
“self-government” curtails freedom, dignity, 
and meaningful dissent everywhere. It does so 
in extreme form among inmates of “progres- 
sive” mental hospitals, prisons, and schools in 
the United States; and in the measure that vot- 
ing is a ritual of participation, politicization 
has something of this consequence for all 
voters. ITT has influence with little formal par- 
ticipation, and the resident of a “therapeutic 
community” participates all day without in- 
fluence. The truly influential are free to avoid 
involvement in ritualistic politics. In this in- 
stance, as so often, political language confuses 
reason and shapes conformist behavior. 
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Some of the most significant contemporary 
research on language is being done by Basil 
Bernstein. He has identified a "restricted" lan- 
guage code common to the poor that severely 
inhibits their capacity to challenge conventional 
ideas and to develop as individuals. In con- 
trast, the upper-middle class benefit from an 
“elaborated” language code that facilitates these 
talents. Mueller's chapter on "Social Class as 
the Determinant of Political Communication," 
based on Bernstein and related work, seems to 
me the best in the book, though some atten- 
tion to the criticisms of Bernstein would have 
made it even better. 

The volume discusses a rather wide range 
of other topics, including the bearing of the 
mass media and of ideo'ogies upon maintenance 
of the status quo, the decline of legislatures and 
the ascendance of executives, contemporary 
challenges to governmental authority, and the 
role of intellectuals and professionals in these 
challenges. These commentaries are perceptive 
and enlightening, though rather diffuse. 

In the end the author seems more impressed 
with the crisis of authority than with the le- 
gitimating processes he has analyzed: "In ad- 
vanced capitalist societies riddled by affluence 
and poverty, the absence of effective legitimat- 
ing rationales constitutes a problem to which 
the political system has no answer" (p. 182). 
It is a difficult question, but I suspect that he 
seriously underestimates the efficacy of lan- 
guage codes and other legitimating devices in 
advanced capitalist societies. The very national 
crises that constantly recur help legitimate po- 
litical authorities and economic elites, for they 
justify augmentation of executive power and 
inequality of sacrifice; and though they are 
rarely "solved," they are inevitably succeeded 
by new crises with the same consequences. 

Murray EDELMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Correspondence of Jeremy Bentham. Vols. 
I and II edited by T. L. S. Sprigge; Vol. III 
edited by I. R. Christie. (London: Athlone 
Press, 1968. Vol. I: Pp. xlv, 383; Vol. II: 
Pp. xiv, 542. £12.00, set; Vol. III: Pp. 
xxxiv, 647. £12.00.) 


Jeremy Bentham is the most influential of 
classical political theorists yet paradoxically the 
most neglected. Utilitarian assumptions per- 
vade economics, the most developed social sci- 
ence and the model for others; they are en- 
capsulated in the rational choice approaches 
increasingly applied in sociology and political 
science, and they provide a framework for 
such founding fathers of the contemporary dis- 
cipline as Lasswell and Dahl. They are also 
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endemic in the practical criteria applied within 
the “administrative culture” of Britain and 
probably the United States: indeed most British 
politicians could be said to be practicing Utili- 
tarians. : 

Why then the neglect of Bentham? There 
are three reasons, all declining in cogency at 
the present time so that we may well see a 
revival of attention within the next decade. The 
first is the intense dislike which Bentham's 
want-regarding libertarianism and rationalistic 
critique of established institutions arouses 
among philosophic idealists and conservatives. 
Since most people’s ideas about his position 
are derived from the straw man in idealist 
writings, this hostility has been distinctly harm- 
ful to Bentham’s intellectual reputation. It has 
led to acceptance of John Stuart Mill’s version 
of Utilitarianism as a stronger defense than 
Bentham’s, when in fact it subverts the whole 
argument by distinguishing higher from lower 
pleasures. 

The second reason for neglect of Bentham 
stems from a kind of intellectual snobbery 
which concentrates on the pure fount of an in- 
tellectual tradition rather than on the expositor 
who imposed its present form. It is unfortu- 
nate for Bentham that the fount is in his case 
so great a philosopher as Hobbes, Certainly 
Bentham placed little value on production of 
an original philosophy, being content to borrow 
and adapt where he could (from Helvetius for 
example) to provide foundations for his main 
evaluation of law and other political institu- 
tions. In the process, however, he had to sup- 
ply a complete statement of his fundamental 
assumptions, which because of his concern 
with practice had to be operational in form 
rather than literary. Hence his surprisingly 
modern concern with measurement, which 
makes the crucial transition from hedonistic 
philosophy to modern social science. 

It must be admitted, third, that Bentham 
also suffers from his failure to systematize and 
discipline his own work. No other major 
thinker left so many alternative drafts of im- 
portant books unpublished on his death. In 
spite of redactors like Bowring and (more able) 
Dumont, and sympathetic modern editors like 
Ogden and Stark, most remain unknown. An 
enlightened attempt to remedy the situation by 
publishing a properly edited and collected edi- 
tion of all Bentham’s writings is now being 
made by the Athlone Press of the University 
of London, under the general supervision of 
Professor J. H. Burns. The splendid volumes 
under review are part of this enterprise (tak- 
ing the correspondence from the earliest letters 
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up to 1788). A new edition of “An Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion” has also been published, with a manu- 
script work, “Of Laws in General,” in which 
Bentham discusses related problems. 

None of these volumes can be commended 


‘too highly for their careful assembly of a defini- 


tive text, illuminating yet restrained comment, 
and annotations which place each document in 
its proper place in Bentham’s intellectual de- 
velopment. They are essential to any library 
that claims adequate coverage of political 
thought, and most economically priced for 
what they offer, arousing the highest expecta- 
tions about the thirty-odd volumes still to come. 

The correspondence itself, of course, can- 
not offer any startling new insights into 
Bentham’s thinking. What it rather contributes 
are the detailed practical concerns which (more 
in Bentham’s case than in most others) pro- 
duced his theoretical work and set his intel- 
lectual agenda. For those whose image of 
Bentham is taken from the end of his life— 
the Hermit of Queen's Square—it will be some- 
thing of a shock to find him a young intel- 
lectual about town, closely concerned with his 
brother Sam's advancement, though less so 
with his own. His brother’s mechanical and 
business pursuits as naval architect and Russian 
administrator, provided a constant stimulus to 
Bentham’s theoretical generalizations. The 
Panopticon itself —Bentham’s grand scheme for 
a completely controlled prison environment 
(also applicable to schools!)— emerged from 
his brother’s concept of an industrial “inspec- 
tion house” on Prince Potemkin’s estates. 
Thinking which foreshadows the Theory of 
Fictions eccurs in the mathematical briefs pre- 
pared for his brother’s education in the 1770s. 
The precise form taken by his early legal writ- 
ings (and hence of his most readable general 
works, the Fragment and Introduction) of an 
adjustment of rewards and penalties through 
laws imposed from above, owes much to the 
Benthams’ concrete plan of presenting a com- 
plete reasoned law code to Catharine II. Jeremy 
himself made a two and a half-year visit to 
Russia to join Sam from 1785 to 1788, and was 
not unfavorably impressed by what he saw 
there and by prospects for reform under a 
benevolent despot. 

Relations with his father are also illuminated 
by the correspondence. This most radical and 
subversive thinker of modern times, scrutiniz- 
ing every institution and practice by its poten- 
tiality to maximize human wants, was also a 
dutiful eighteenth-century son, abandoning his 
one love affair because of his father’s disap- 
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?roval. This episode did not undermine his. 
ülial sense of love and duty. On one point only 
«(the most important from his point of view) 
did he resist his father: he must devote him- 
self to reforming the law rather than practic- 
sing it as it stood. A letter of 14 October 1772, 
"written at the age of 24, stands as a tactful 
declaration of independence on this point— 
«accepted, albeit reluctantly, by Jeremiah. Psy- 
-choanalytic biographers might ponder the se- 
«cure background of family relationships from 
which radical Utilitarianism emerged. 

The correspondence as a whole aptly reflects 
the way in which, for Bentham, detailed prac- 
tical problems were viewed as manifestations 
-of general social processes, which required 
both empirical description and ‘public moral 
control. Indeed Bentham did not distinguish 
the enterprises: society could both be inter- 
preted as mens’ pursuit of want-satisfaction 
and manipulated so as to maximize it. A few 
years ago such an intimate link with moral 
concerns would have been dismissed for getting 
in the way of value-free political science. Now 
that natural science itself appears riddled with 
values, this viewpoint, and criticisms of Ben- 
tham based on it, appear passé. Empirical po- 
litical scientists are increasingly asking how 
moral concerns can legitimately be introduced 
into their work. For this problem, Bentham, a 
congenial exemplar, may yet provide the basis 
of a solution. 

IAN BUDGE 
University of Essex, England 


R. H. Tawney and His Times. By Ross Terrill. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1973. Pp. x, 273. $15.00.) 

It ought to be a source of some discomfort 
to a good many British political theorists that 
the first full-length appraisal of the work and 
ideas of R. H. Tawney should have to emerge 
from Harvard rather than from Balliol or the 

, London School of Economics. It ought to be a 
source of rather more discomfort that Ross 

Terrill is so much more sympathetic to Tawney, 

both intellectually and politically, than recent 

political theorists in Britain have been. 

R. H. Tawney and His Times falls into three 
sections of roughly equal length, the first bio- 
graphical, the second theoretical, and the third 
devoted to an assessment of Tawney's present 
importance. The biography is neatly and un- 
obtrusively done; it is Tawney as he would 
have presented himself, with not much fuss 
about the details of his vie intérieure. Here, we 
see the educator, the driving force behind the 
Workers' Educational Association, the econom- 
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ic historian, the socialist gadfly on the Sankey 


‘Commission, the sage of the London School 


of Economics and recipient of innumerable 
doctorates. Dr. Terrill is perceptive and amus- 
ing about the odd phenomenon of upper- 
middle-class English socialism, with its total 
contempt for the bourgeois virtues of tidiness 
and thrift and its unconcern with material com- 
fort, and he comments wrily on the faint air 
of disapproval with which Tawney watched 
the newly prosperous postwar working class 
accumulating its consumer durables; but he in- 
sists quite fiercely that although Tawney was 
marked by the extraordinary highmindedness 
of his Balliol background, he was free of the 
unconscious paternalism that all too often ac- 
companied it. ‘ 

The only complaint to be leveled against 
Terrill’s picture of Tawney is that it makes it 
difficult to see quite why Tawney exerted the 
influence he did. Terrill, I suspect, likes Tawney 
much better when he is exciting W.E.A. classes 
in the Potteries than when he is a Reader at 
the L.S.E.; the trouble is that this makes the 
last forty years of Tawney’s life something of 
an anticlimax, and one never quite knows if 
this is indeed how Terrill sees it. 

Tawney’s crucial contribution to socialism, 
so far as Dr. Terrill is concerned, was his pic- 
ture of socialism as “fellowship.” This is an 
elusive notion, and Dr. Terrill does well not 
to strain after too precise a blueprint; rather, 
he points out those things which are inimical to 
fellowship as Tawney conceived it, and whose 
abolition was what building socialism must 
amount to. Thus, gross inequalities of wealth 
or income cut men off from one another; func- 
tionless ownership, an ethic of profit rather 
than public purpose, tended to create such in- 
equalities and was anyway divisive; but too 
much faith in the virtues of groups rather than 
individuals was equally inimical to fellowship, 
a fact which escaped the guild socialists but 
did not escape Tawney. A Christian emphasis 
on the infinite worth of every human creature 
lay behind Tawney’s socialism, but not the 
Christian emphasis on hierarchy, for he be- 
lieved that only egalitarian relationships could 
be relations of fellowship. 

It is half a century since Tawney’s best- 
known works were published; obviously, it is 
an open question whether they possess more 
than a historical curiosity value. Dr. Terrill 
makes the case against Tawney’s relevance with 
some vigor; Tawney wrote as though there 
were no problem for Britain in pursuing a so- 
cialist path in lonely isolation, but fifty years 
after, Britain’s dependence on the rest of the 
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capitalist world makes such an assumption 
absurd; again, the Christian context in which 
he placed his ideas has lost much of its rele- 
vance, and the other great creed of our time, 
Marxism, has ceased to be an option which 
can be contemplated as calmly as Tawney con- 
templated it. But these are reasons why Taw- 
ney has temporarily lost his audience; they are 
not reasons for rejecting Tawney’s ideas. And 
Dr. Terrill ends by claiming that the humanism, 
idealism, and moderation in Tawney’s social- 
ism are precisely what keeps it alive. Moral 
ideals are taken seriously, because the rest of 
us take moral ideals seriously, and Tawney 
had no vision of leading ignorant dupes to a 
utopia of his own devising; equally, socialism 
was not to be expected as the gift of history 
but striven for by men who were united by 
their moral ideals; and they had to travel the 
democratic road to socialism, not because it 
was tactically the right thing to do, but because 
it was the socialist path. In short, what Dr. 
Terrill argues is that Tawney's socialism is not 
currently fashionable, but that, as so often, 
being unfashionable is very different from 
being worn out. 
ALAN RYAN 

New College, Oxford 


Psychological Bases of War. By Heinrich Win- 
nik, Rafael Moses, and Mortimer Ostow. 
(New York: Quadrangle Books Inc., 1973. 
Pp. 261. $9.95.) 


It would be surprising indeed if a conference 
made up of psychoanalysts, some American, 
some Israeli, called at this moment in history 
could solve the age-old problem of war. In- 
deed, according to the editors of these pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of the Israel Psycho- 
analytic Society, they didn't expect to make 
more than a modest contribution to the pre- 
vention of war. Unfortunately, it is doubtful 
whether they have even achieved that aim, 
which is a pretty lofty one if you think about 
it. As contributor after contributor notes, psy- 
choanalysis is concerned with individuals rather 
than groups, and psychoanalysts are peculiarly 
incapable of breaking away from the constraints 
of their own discipline. 

Conference proceedings almost never seem 
to succeed in print. This particular volume is 
a specially sad one; it is almost like a col- 
lected confessional. Perhaps this is its main 
value: it throws some light on the effects which 
prolonged conflict has on the minds of liberal, 
earnest, introspective people unwillingly caught 
up in it. The contents list includes “The Sub- 
jectivity of Israeli Psychoanalysts in Discus- 
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sing War," "Vicissitudes of Aggression Viewed 
Developmentally,” “Psychoanalytic Implica- 
tions of Reactions of Soldiers to the Six-Day 
War,” “Cultural Patterns of Aggression,” “Some 
Aspects of Children’s Aggressive Behavior Dur- 
ing States of Illness and Recovery.” Each of 
these topics (and others) is tackled by one 
speaker and then immediately opposed by 
“Another View." The conscious efforts of 
many contributors to be "objective" are very 
apparent, but some relapse into simple self- 
justification of the Israelis' position. In some 
articles the self-consciousness borders on the 
embarrassing: "analysts should be able to dis- 
cuss any theme in an objective scientific man- 
ner and to put personal emotions aside." 

Even making allowances for some of these 
understandable difficulties, this book does not 
contribute a great deal to the literature on war- 
fare. Psychology is a much bigger topic than 
psychoanalysis, so even the title is misleading. 
It may, on occasions, be apt to generalize from 
individual examples, but, for my taste, psy- 
choanalysis is much too prone to do this and 
it is a philosophical error when dealing with 
a matter as complex as warfare to generalize 
from one conflict situation. It is an error large- 
ly to omit discussion of the other disciplines 
which are pertinent to the study of the psychol- 
ogy of war—psychology, sociology, history, 
anthropology, ethology, biology, and so forth. 
Of course psychoanalysts gathered together 
should talk primarily about psychoanalysis, but 
not as though their subject existed in a vacuum. 
Very few references are cited by contributors, 
although most authors constantly remind us 
of the writings of Freud and his essay "Why 
War?" written in 1933. This preoccupation 
with the Great Master and with other theoreti- 
cal psychoanalysts operates to the detriment of 
psychoanalysis and gives it a religious flavor. 

I suspect that political scientists will be dis- 
appointed if they read this volume. Unless they 
are completely unaware of how psychoanalysts 
view aggressive behavior in individuals they 
will not find much new information. Further- 
more the book has been produced with that 
remarkable lack of concern for the reader's 
problem which is the hallmark of conference 
proceedings. Only four of the 25 articles have 
a reference list: the remaining authors who 
quote other authorities presumably do not ex- 
pect their work to be of serious academic in- 
terest. There is no index, so we cannot delve, 
or use the book for reference. My copy was 
bound upside down, but I hesitate to interpret 
the symbolism of this. 

JoHN GUNN 

Institute of Psychiatry, London 


" 
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Shelter and Subsidies: Who Benefits from Fed- 
eral Housing Policies? By Henry J. Aaron. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1972. Pp. 238. $7.95.) 

The Politics of Land Use: Planning, Zoning, 
and the Private Developer. By R. Robert 
Linowes and Don T. Allensworth. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1973. Pp. 166. 
$13.50.) 


In reading The Politics of Land Use it be- 
comes clear that Mr. Linowes and Prof. Allens- 
worth condemn the resistance of too many 
communities to the winds of change, but fail 
to point out that planning commissions lack 
independence from the political system, often 
forcing the competent planning professional 
into pacifying a vociferous minority to the det- 
riment of the public interest. 

Land use controls, say Linowes and Allens- 
worth, are almost the exclusive responsibility 
of local governments rather than of interjuris- 
dictional bodies. They blame local rule for 
racial discrimination, economic segregation, 
and social class division, and they advocate an 
upward shift in some parts of the country for 
planning decisions as long as metropolitan 
planning does not go hand in hand with metro- 
politan government (p. 37). These two authors 
tell us that zoning is "rigged" (p. 64) because 
it serves only the protection of the single- 
family dwelling from "incompatible" uses (p. 
65), is anti-development (p. 67), exclusionary 
(large-lot requirements effectively eliminate the 
poor and lower-income groups), and dis- 
courages diversity. The Euclidean principle 
looks perfectly "atrocious in practice" (p. 75). 
Zoning, finally, is prohibitive (excludes cer- 
tain land uses). . 

According to Linowes and Allensworth, the 
use of land for single-family dwellings is by no 
means economically more advantageous to the 
community than industrial, commercial, and 
apartment uses are. Servicing a single-family 
home costs $17,000, compared with $6,000 to 
$9,000 for certain multi-family developments 
(p. 79). They advocate cluster zoning, planned 
unit development zoning, new-town zoning, 
vertical zoning (providing for different uses 
within the same structure), and site approval. 
The suggested contract or conditional zoning 
has been rejected by other authorities because 
of its weak social accountability. 

The federal government, over the years, has 
been attacked for its detrimental influence on 
high-cost construction and high-priced hous- 
ing (p. 98). Public housing (p. 98) has con- 
spicuously failed to produce relief for the 
neediest. In order to achieve this desirable goal, 
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in my opinion, we should stop locking in mas- 
sive numbers of poor minorities in the least 
desirable locations without expert management, 
and we should emphasize instead superior qual- 
ity, beauty, and social mix. If attractive build- 
ings were located both in the suburbs and the 
inner city, the massive resistance of the single- 
family dweller could be broken. For this un- 
tenable situation the authors hold responsible 
primarily the narrow-minded leaders of the 
citizens associations and citizen groups who 
pretend to be progressive elements working for 
the advancement of the public interest (p. 38). 
Moreover, they place much blame on present 
zoning practices, which amount to no plans at 
all (p. 37), do not serve broad community 
needs (p. 44), serve class ends (p. 46), and 
do not adequately protect open space. The 
authors properly attack the monotony of cheap 
suburban housing, but do not discuss the neces- 
sity for a pleasant visual atmosphere as an im- 
portant social burden on any viable commu- 
nity. & 

Among the innovative land-use controls ca- 
pable of bringing about needed change, the 
authors recommend a Court of Ecology which 
would have the power to review all basic com- 


-munity-level planning and land-use control de- 


cisions. As attractive as this suggestion may 
appear, the practical difficulties would militate 
against this proposal. 

In summary, the Linowes and Allensworth 
volume is a timely contribution to the continu- 
ing debate on a national land use policy, but 
we could have expected substantiation by case 
histories from the zoning attorney's extensive 
experience rather than the often repetitive and 
unnecessarily verbose statements. 

On the other hand, Henry J. Aaron, senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C., amply documents the presentation in 
his book and fills a gap in the abundant litera- 
ture on the subject of housing. Although the 
data are in part several years old, the validity 
of his critique of our national housing policies 
for the last thirty-seven years would not be 
the least bit diminished by more recent statis- 
tics. In examining the rationale for a housing 
policy, Aaron questions the most conspicuous 
omission of specific support for housing in 
such income-maintenance programs as welfare 
agencies (which divide payments in allowances 
for housing, food, clothing, and other com- 
modities) or all federal transfer payments (e.g. 
veterans' benefits and pensions) (p. 3). 

The author tells us that the value and im- 
portance of shelter to the buyer is determined 
by a wide range of residential services (pub- 


lic schools, stores, parks, public transporta- 
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tion, neighbors, and other amenities) as well 
as access (distance from jobs, stores, recrea- 
tion, and the quality and price of the transpor- 
tation network), attributes of neighbors, and 
very significantly the probability of crime (p. 
5). 

The housing markets of all households are 
linked by a process called "filtering" (p. 7); in 
other words, changes in the supply of one kind 
of housing affect other housing markets as 
well Aaron convincingly demonstrates the 
often harmful effects of the financial inter- 
mediaries who determine not only the archi- 
tectural styles and the racial composition of 
neighborhoods but also the location of the resi- 
dences. He holds that one of the most sinister 
factors in the deterioration of the inner city 
has been the practice of "red-lining" by lend- 
ing institutions; this practice directly abets the 
migratory trend to the suburbs by declaring 
territory off limits and by denying loans and 
insurance regardless of the purchaser's income 
or credit rating. Government policies have 
failed to produce the badly needed "green-lin- 
ing" (abandonment of the practice of "red- 
lining") of America. They have frequently 
"altered housing markets by creating or de- 
stroying neighborhood ties through establishing 
attendance boundaries for public schools or 
construction of highways or preservation of 
open space" (p. 9). 

The present methods reflect a collective judg- 
ment that general welfare will rise if some 
groups have more goods and services even at 
the expense of others. Economists—and Aaron 
is an economics professor at the University of 
Maryland—have long held that “from the fam- 
ilys standpoint a cash transfer would leave 
them at least as well off as would subsidized 
housing, and usually better off" (p. 10). Sub- 
sidies for construction, borrowing, or other 
housing costs do not benefit priücipally fami- 
lies with inadequate incomes. Instead, they “di- 
rectly assist groups whose incomes and hous- 
ing are adequate by most standards" (p. 11). 
A strong believer in the marketplace as the 
arbiter of economic decisions, Aaron argues 
very persuasively against those who regard 
"housing as a special kind of commodity in 
that many families care far more about how 
others are housed than about how they are 
clothed, entertained, or otherwise provided for" 
(p. 11). The Administration proposals in Sep- 
tember 1973 for direct cash assistance to home- 
owners conceivably could achieve our goal of 
a decent home for all Americans. The chances 
for such legislation appear to be very slim, at 
least at the present time. 

Whereas Linowes and Allensworth put the 
blame for the present dilemmas on the Ameri- 
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can sacred cow, the single-family home, the 
Aaron book emphasizes the fractionization of 
our society. “No market mechanism exists to 
induce the coordinated action that would bene- 
fit all. Each person pursues the selfish, bene- 
ficial short-run strategy to the long-run detri- 
ment of all" (p. 13). 

It seems to me that in the development of 
desirable neighborhoods, builders and devel- 
opers are not only frustrated by obsolete build- 
ing methods, union policies, credit practices of 
the lending institutions, and myriad govern- 
ment insurance and subsidy regulations but also 
by the vaguely defined term "public purpose" 
which alone permits condemnation proceedings 
and thereby acquisition of larger land areas 
needed for planned developments. Efforts to 
reduce costs and to make available shelter for 
the lower-income groups have been foiled by 
the myopic Jaws administered by a vast and 
frequently thoughtless bureaucracy. The re- 
sponsibility for this situation must be shared, 
however, by contractors resisting industrialized 
housing, by unions obstructing labor-saving de- 
vices, by greedy land speculators aided by the 
capital gains tax provisions and allowable in- 
terest deductions (questioned by Aaron on p. 
55), and by the credit policies of the govern- 
ment and lending institutions which dominate 
the housing services more than the price of 
most other capital and consumer goods. 

Both Aaron's criticism and my own suggest 
the need for radically different housing policies 
and income distribution. Aaron pleads for 
many institutional changes, for amendments of 
the tax laws directly benefiting intermediaries 
but not achieving desirable social goals, and 
for a re-examination of our public housing 
goals and policies. In addition to the few con- 
crete changes in the tax structure suggested by 
Aaron (e.g, net imputed rent—p. 71) he 
could have elaborated on the many possible 
tax incentives and disincentives which because 
of their complicated nature elude most ob-, 
servers. He should also have exposed the often 
conflicting policies of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration—agencies that should have been com- 
bined long ago into one agency working for a 
balance between rural and urban environments 
as envisaged by the recent Rural Development 
Act. 

Government officials, planners, and devel- 
opers will find Aaron's scholarly work particu- 
larly helpful in spotlighting some of the less 
obvious results of government policies and the 
socially unacceptable practices of the private 
sector in our society. 

JOSEPH L. STEVENS 
University of Virginia 
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BilitColiical Science and State and Local Govern- 


ment. (Washington, D.C.: The American Po- 

litical Science Association, 1973. Pp. 141. 

$2.75, paper.) 

This book resulted from a conference to re- 
view APSA programs in the field of state and 
local government that had been funded by the 
Ford Foundation, and to consider future re- 
search and teaching in the field. As in other 
conference volumes, the pieces are mixed in 
both focus and quality. Three summarize re- 
search in selected areas of state and local gov- 
ernment; three others deal with teaching ap- 
proaches in the field; and two shorter items 
offer summary comments on the other papers 
and some general recommendations of their 
own. 

The mixture of intellectual focus and style 
that appears in the papers reflects some of the 
range in the state-local field as a whole. Law- 
rence J. R. Herson writes in a literary style 
about the various intellectual currents that have 
focused on cities over much of the 19th and 
20th centuries. He finds ingredients of prag- 
matism, invention, radical rejection, and ideol- 
ogy on the historical map; muses about the 
continued lack of agreement about policy sub- 
stance among those who write about cities; and 
closes with “a question that is both elementary 
and ultimate: Given society's present and fu- 
ture needs, how is the city to be defined?" (p. 
22). Such a query seems to fit Herson's style 
of dealing with the range of literature that he 
fits into his essay. Yet even while it is tantaliz- 
ing, the question seems more an impediment 
than an aid to understanding urban issues. 

Charles O. Jones takes on the studies of 
state and local policy process and output with 
a systematic survey of six major journals over 
the 1963—1972 period, classifying and assessing 
policy-oriented research in 24 categories. This 
is the most original piece in the whole volume, 
and is likely to attract the most attention. 
Jones faces up to the complexity in the lit- 
erature at issue, finds that it may have raised 
more problems than it has solved, but con- 
siders it useful even if it has only begun the 
task of illuminating the problems inherent in 
analyzing policy process and substance. He 
also considers three representative works of 
"professional" (ie. normative) writing: by 
Dewey, Lowi, and Dror, and finds them sim- 
ilarly helpful in pointing to the problems in- 
herent in advocacy. In conclusion, Jones al- 
ludes to "those days of old when political sci- 
entists could judge and advocate without being 
So damn precise" (p. 46), but he sees no sim- 
ple route that can ignore complexities we have 
already found. 

In other essays, Alan Rosenthal writes about 
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research focused on state legislatures; Earl M. 
Baker assesses the Intergovernmental Person-: 
nel Act of 1970 for political science education; 
Peter Bouxsein and Clara Penniman have sep- 
arate pieces on public administration training 
programs; and Samuel C. Patterson and Ralph 
K. Huitt offer brief and insightful papers to 
summarize conference themes. 

As these essays offer their descriptions, eval- 
uations, and prescriptions for research and 
training programs in the state and local field, 
they show several of the strains apparent in 
this part of the discipline. There are sentiments 
for giving high priority to the training of gov- 
ernment employees or to the kinds of substan- 
tive policy research desired by policy makers; 
and other sentiments for giving the highest pri- 
ority to the theoretical understanding of how 
the policy process works. There is some pooh- 
poohing of behavioral research, and no little 
advocacy that other political scientists do re- 
search that seems important to the conferees. 
For the most part, however, the participants 
find some merit in various approaches. It 
seems to have been an agreeable conference. 

The conference organizers may find their 
narrow queries about APSA programs answered 
by these papers, but the volume cannot claim 
to represent the full spectrum of current in- 
terest in "state and local government." The 
participants did not include any of the political 
scientists who have published prominent policy 
studies focusing on the urban arena, Such par- 
ticipants might have reminded certain con- 
ferees that systematic studies of policy issues 
already exist in the literature, and that others 
are underway. The conference might have 
Biven more direct consideration to some of the 
fascinating quarrels about the measurement of 
political culture and public opinion in state or 
local policy making; or about the measurement 
of benefits and costs distributed by state and 
local policies; or to the studies dealing with 
courts, prosecutors, and police. In what this 
volume lacks, as well as in what it contains, 
there is some insight into the need to recon- 
sider "state and local government" as a field 
of political science. 

IRA SHARKANSKY 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Reframing the Constitution: An Imperative for 
Modern America. By Leland D. Baldwin. 
(Santa Barbara, Calif.: American Biblio- 
graphical Center—Clio Press, 1972. Pp. xiv, 
145. $15.00, cloth; $5.50, paper.) 
Reframing the Constitution combines argu- 

ments for remaking the American political 

structure with a full and detailed draft of a 

new constitution. The author, an emeritus pro- 
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fessor of history, provides little in his argu- 
ments which would startle political scientists, 
but his proposed constitution, despite many 
flaws, is an imaginative and instructive effort 
which could make sections of this book useful 
as teaching tools. 

The first five chapters are largely historical 
and descriptive, providing few clues to Bald- 
win's structural prescriptions in Chapters 6-8. 
Chapters 3 and 4 do outline the proposed 14 
regional states, but the consolidation is dis- 
cussed largely in terms of sectional traditions. 
Parts of the historical argument rely heavily 
on the political science of James M. Burns, 
V. O. Key, and the 1950 APSA Committee on 
Political Parties. As a result, there is no con- 
sideration of current behavioral studies analyz- 
ing the impact of structural variables. For ex- 
ample, to what extent is the "antiquity" of 
state constitutions, as hypothesized on page 23, 
“one element" in their lack of political vizbil- 
ity? Nor is the absence of behavioral data 
compensated for by any depth of philosophical 
analysis: democracy is tested "against a stan- 
dard of flexibility and the degree to whicn it 
is open-ended" (p. 6) without systematic con- 
sideration of the concept of flexibility; the 
framers of 1787 are given only brief historical 
treatment; and superficial reformist phrases 
crop up. Thus it is "the complexities of the 
present era" which make inherited constitu- 
tional forms "inadequate for the solution of 
modern problems" (p. 18), and it is Congress 
which throws “obstacles in the way of effec- 
tive administration" (p. 64). Baldwin ap- 
proaches his work as an historian with a lib- 
eral faith in the value of institutional change 
and a populist distrust of wealth. He concludes 
that New York City "has pretty well dictated 
national policies, using Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco as branch offices" (p. 56), and his criti- 
cism of John Marshall (p. 70) implicitly evokes 
V. L. Parrington. 

It is the proposed constitution which pro- 
vides for fascinating reading and speculation. 
(See pp. 82-100, 104-111, 118-142.) A uni- 
cameral Congress places the president within 
a parliamentary framework. A 100-member 
Senate reminiscent of the House of Lords as- 
sumes inter alia the investigative functions of 
the old Congress, and its 50 Law Senators are 
responsible for the judicial functions of the 
old Supreme Court. Parties are recognized and 
incorporated in the constitution. But what 
emerges is more of what already exists in our 
present system: the new president would >be 
more powerful than any prime minister, be- 
cause minority government would be constitu- 
tionally proscribed (pp. 87, 136); the Senate 
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would provide a stronger and more independent 
national check" than any existing institution; 
and the new group of states, stripped of much 
existing authority, would by dint of smaller 
numbers and regional organization be better 
able to press their demands upon national 
authorities. Baldwin may have wrought so well 
that all elements in the existing system gain— 
and conflict and deadlock are escalated. 

Regardless of the merits of the proposed 
document (must the metric system be en- 
shrined in the Constitution?), Baldwin's goal 
is to direct attention to the need for constitu- 
tional change. A converging goal of political 
Science is to teach and test hypotheses about 
the effects of political arrangements. Thus a 
course in constitutional law could take Bald- 
win's proposals and analyze their political im- 
pact, moving beyond case law and the be- 
havior of judges to raise constitutional ques- 
tions central to an understanding of political 
behavior. A seminar in American or compara- 
tive politics could also use material from this 
book to sensitize students to the need for link- 
ages between constitutional structure and po- 
litical behavior. In this way present-day politi- 
cal science may be able to address and help 
answer the central question posed by this book: 
would the effort to frame a new United States 
Constitution be worth the trouble? 

CARL BAAR 

Brock University, Ontario 


Race and Politics in New York City: Five 
Studies in Policy-Making. Edited by Jewel 
Bellush and Stephen M. David. (New York: 
Praeger, 1971. Pp. 202. $7.50.) 

Case studies that are rich in description and 
written with a larger analytical purpose can 
nicely reveal the limitations of even the most 
widely accepted political theories. Such is the 
aim of Race and Politics in New York City. 
This volume of five case studies and an in- 
troductory essay challenges many of the as- 
sumptions and conclusions of the pluralist 
school of political analysis. Drawing upon con- 
troversies that occurred in New York City in 
the 1960s, the contributors question the plural- 
istic nature of New York by illustrating how 
the city's political system has remained largely 
resistant in the face of demands made by the 
then newly mobilized black community. The 
essays relate New York's experience with the 
Community Action Program, Lindsay's futile 
attempts to set up a civilian review board and 
provide scattered site housing, the bitter school 
decentralization battle, and the failure of neigh- 
borhood poor to establish community mental 
health centers. 
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Unlike many of the school’s critics, it is not 
the pluralist methodology which the eight con- 
tributors to this book take to task; rather, they 
employ the pluralist’s own case study technique 
to identify three major fiaws in the pluralist 
design. First, Professors Bellush and David 
contend that political scientists in the 1950s 
who characterized New York as exemplary of 
an open and responsive, if troubled, political 
system were basing their ideas on overly opti- 
mistic assumptions. Even when group primary 
goals are clearly threatened, not all groups are 
able to mobilize and secure a public decision 
that reflects at least some accommodation to 
their demands. Lack of information, scanty 
political resources and skills, and the unwilling- 
ness of officials to bargain are forms of sys- 
tematic discrimination against blacks. As the 
case of scattered site housing suggests, black 
citizens had a major interest in getting hous- 
ing outside of the ghetto, but they were dwarfed 
by the activity and access of white neighbor- 
hood groups. Too often, the editors contend, 
pluralists have neglected to go beyond their 
own beliefs about what participants in a con- 
troversy should reasonably expect and examine 
the extent that the actors themselves are satis- 
fied with the “resultant.” From this perspec- 
tive blacks appear to be regular losers. 

Second, the pluralist model is not particu- 
larly useful for understanding race politics in 
the 1960s. Pluralist writers, particularly Her- 
bert Kaufman and the late Wallace Sayre, 
utilized a decision-making model which empha- 
sized the activities of the leaders of small or- 
ganized groups and uncovered the alliance- 
building strategies which seemed to be the key 
to most political decisions. Yet, given the un- 
successful record of blacks to find effective 
allies during the conflicts elaborated in Race 
and Politics, the pluralist pattern is hardly a 
universal tendency. Instead, the mobilization 
of broad social classes, overt clashes of inter- 
, est and changes in the expectations of black 
and white masses appear more crucial elements 
in the evolution of big city politics in the “‘post- 
pluralist” era. 

Third, the pluralists are criticized for short- 
sightedness. Attempting to demonstrate that no 
single elite could dominate decision making by 
` revealing different functional arenas of partici- 
pation, pluralists made little effort to determine 
the distribution of influence within the islands 
of decision. As John Lindsay discovered during 
: the civilian review controversy, reform is un- 
likely when the police bureaucracy and their 
allies have the resources to close the system 
to antagonists. 

Although most of the criticisms are hardly 
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novel, their concise elaboration and the well- 
organized case study illustrations make this an 
interesting and informative book. It does, how- 
ever, have some significant limitations. Given 
the highly ambitious scope of the work, the 
five cases could hardly back up all the hypothe- 
ses which the editors articulate. Nevertheless, 
the contributors could have attempted a more 
conscious testing of the volume's theoretical 
critique. As it is, each case tends to conform 
to a general pattern; the major participants and 
stakes are described, the strategies and activi- 


. ties of key actors are identified, and then the 


policy outcomes are evaluated in terms of the 
distribution of rewards. Although each study 
exhibits basically similar concerns, the theoreti- 
cal significance of some of the essays is often 
quite indirect. For example, only one of the 
case studies (the civilian review board con- 
troversy) provides much data about changes 
in mass behavior even though the editors them- 
selves argue that the pluralists concentrated 
excessively on the activities of elites. Ironically, 
the other cases focus largely on elite interest- 
group behavior in order to describe the con- 
flict between the white and black communities. 

Since this book concentrates on only the 
more visible racial controversies in New York, 
it cannot provide a testing of pluralist findings. 
Yet it does point to an important universe of 
political conflict which pluralism—and every 
other established theory—has neglected. On the 
whole, this is an excellent book for students of 
urban politics because it effectively combines 
well-written substantive material with good, 
solid theoretical criticism. 

PAUL KANTOR 

Fordham University 


Congressional Hearings on American Defense 
Policy, 1947-1971: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Compiled by Richard Burt. Edited by 
Richard Burt and Geoffrey Kemp. (Law- 
rence: University of Kansas Press, 1974. Pp. 
xvi, 377. $5.95.) 

This listing of defense-related hearings, pri- 
marily those held by the Armed Services Com- 
mittees and parallel Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees of each house, is a useful addition to 
the gradually improving bibliographic re- 
sources available to social scientists and policy - 
analysts. Some hearings have been omitted, 
but the exclusions are generally peripheral to 
the volume's main focus. 

A more serious lack is the result of the edi- 
tors' choice not to include committee reports 
and related materials. For some, an indication 
of committee recommendations or posture as 
contained in the appropriate report would be 
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the most useful and needed information. To a 
lesser degree, some users will also lament the 
failure to include related documents and spe- 
cial studies. 

The entries are organized chronologically by 
sessions of Congress, subdivided by committee 
and then by specific hearing. While this ar- 
rangement. is probably the best possible, the 
usability of the bibliography would be marked- 
ly enhanced if it contained both subject and 
witness indexes. As it stands, most researchers 
would need to thumb through the entire con- 
tents to locate materials on particular facets of 
defense policy, or on the appearances of spe- 
cific individuals as witnesses. 

Each entry contains a listing of witnesses, 
and a brief précis of the subject of testimony 
` given. Some annotations are restricted to topics 
discussed, while others give an indication of 
positions taken by witnesses. Obviously, more 
complete commentaries would be desirable, but 
undoubtedly were not feasible because of tem- 
poral and economic constraints. 

The National Security Education Program of 
New York University, sponsors of this and 
several related volumes, is to be commended 
for its efforts to improve the quality of na- 
tional security policy research. Researchers of 
whatever ideological or policy persuasion will 
find that the flaws of this straightforward vol- 
ume are considerably outweighed by its merits. 

WILLIAM I. BACCHUS 
Washington, D.C. 


State Legislatures: An Evaluation of Their 
Effectiveness, By The Citizens Conference 
on State Legislatures. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1971. Pp. 498. $21.50.) 


This is the third volume produced by the 
Citizens Conference on State Legislatures deal- 
ing with the technical capabilities of the fifty 
state legislatures. It is the basic document on 
which the earlier studies——Summary Report: 
An Evaluation of the Fifty State Legislatures 
and The.Sometimes Governments—were based. 
Part I of this volume is directed mainly to the 
interests of scholars of the state legislative pro- 
cess, since it describes in detail the research 
design and assumptional bases for the evalua- 
tion and ranking of the fifty legislatures. Part 
II, which carries specific recommendations for 
legislative improvement in each state, is likely 
to be of most interest to state legislators of a 
reformist bent and to civic organizations criti- 
cal of the general institutional design of state 
legislatures and dedicated to their improve- 
ment. ‘ 

The technical capability of the state legisla- 
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ture, this study holds, turns on the extent to 
which it is functional, accountable, informed, 
independent, and representative (FAIIR). 
Hoary, for the most part standard, prescrip- 
tions for the improvement of legislatures con- 
stitute the evaluative standards of FAIIR. For 
example, a legislature scoring high in function- 
ality will possess, amang other things, adequate 
time for the scheduling and management of 
legislative work, multi-purpose staff support for 
leaders and individual members, adequate 
chamber and committee room facilities, a mem- 
bership of reasonable size with a moderate 
number of committee assignments per mem- 
ber, a variety of organizational and procedural 
devices for expediting legislative work, and a 
diffused and constrained leadership (the latter 
characteristic presumably serving to maximize 
the opportunities for initiative on the part of 
individual members). 

A legislature notable for its independence 
will be able to control the frequency, duration, 
and agendas of legislative sessions, have a 
strong measure of independence from the ex- 
ecutive branch (particularly in terms of its, ac- 
cess to information and analysis), possess the 
capability for program review, governmental 
oversight, and program and expenditure audits, 
and function under statutes and rules that pro- 
vide for comprehensive regulation and registra- 
tion of lobbyists and that minimize the possi- 
bilities of conflict of interest and dilutions of 
legislative interest. 

The overall ranking of the states is based 
on an aggregation of their scores on each of 
the FAIIR schedules. The California legislature 
ranks first, followed by New York, Illinois, 
Florida, and Wisconsin. The legislature rank- 
ing lowest in technical capability is that of 
Alabama, though Wyoming, Delaware, North 
Carolina, and Arkansas are not notably better. 
Six of the ten states at the bottom of the list 
are southern. Some legislatures that rank rather 
high on one dimension (e.g. independence) 
rank comparatively low on another (e.g., rep- 
resentativeness). Nevertheless, the pattern is 
clear: states achieving a high ranking overall 
are typically high on all counts, while states 
ranking low overall typically are low on all 
counts. California, for example, places no 
worse than third on any schedule, while Ala- 
bama is no better than 41st on any schedule. 

It should be noted that each component in 
the FAIIR ranking system was valued equally, 
though variable weights were assigned the sub- 
criteria within each component. For example, 
the most heavily weighted subcriterion in the 
functional schedule was committee structure, 
while the most heavily weighted subcriteria in 
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the accountability schedule were those con- 
cerned with explicit rules and procedures and 
records of voting and deliberations. 

Political scientists whose interests lie in the 
comparative study of state policy will find the 
chapter on the correlates of legislative capabil- 
ity especially instructive. In general, those 
states with impressive rankings on the FAIIR 
scales tend to be characterized by affluence, a 
high level of urbanization, and a well-educated 
and politically active citizenry. The political 
systems of these states tend to be distinguished 
by strong governors, professional legislatures, 
competitive and cohesive political parties, and 
strong local governments. 

So much for the focus and findings of the 
study. What else may be said of it? In the first 
place, this study has produced the most com- 
prehensive body of information available any- 
where on all fifty legislatures. Additional data 
on each legislature are available in data banks 
established at the Citizens Conference and at 
the Institute of Governmental Studies of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Second, the study ought to be evaluated on 
its own terms. It is, pure and simple, a com- 
parative study of legislative organization, struc- 
ture, and procedures. Except tangentially, it is 
not concerned with legislative leadership, the 
distribution of power in the legislature, legisla- 
tive party organizations, interest group involve- 
ment in legislative decision making, or execu- 
tive-legislative relations. One may well have 
doubts whether a geared-up, professional legis- 
lature necessarily better attends to public prob- 
lems, better serves the interests of the citizenry, 
or passes "better" public policy. The quality of 
legislators, of state party organizations, of 
legislative leadership, and of state politics at 
large may be more critical to overall legislative 
performance and outcomes than a pastiche of 
reforms involving staff, chamber size, informa- 
tional systems, interim committees, or anti- 
limbo provisions, to mention but a few. But 
to bootleg in this point is to be less than fair 
to FAIIR. All that the CCSL staff is arguing 
—implicitly some of the time, explicitly most 
of the time, unpretentiously all the time—is 
that certain structural and procedural arrange- 
ments increase the probability that legislatures 
can deal effectively and responsibly with state 
problems. Moreover, the authors of the report 
doubtless would agree that obviating structural 
and procedural defects in the institution is only 
one way out of several of rescuing disabled 
legislatures from their malaise. 

WILLIAM J. KEEFE . 


University of Pittsburgh 
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The Planning—Programming—Budgeting Sys- 
tem in Three Federal Agencies. By Joon 
Chien Doh. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1971. Pp. xx, 192. $13.50.) 


An account of the Planning—Programming 
—Budgeting (PPB) experiences of federal 
agencies is much needed. For almost a decade, 
writers on all sides of the issue have force- 
fully debated the purpose and implications of 
PPB, and their arguments have been driven 
more by passion than by evidence. The con- 
troversy between those who see PPB as a 
means of bringing more rationality to public 
choice and those who see it as violating cher- 
ished political values has been quieted by the 
demise of PPB in the early 1970s. But PPB 
was possibly the most significant administra- 
tive innovation of the 1960s, and the issues 
associated with it merit empirical investiga- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Doh’s study of three fed- 
eral agencies (Agriculture, HEW, and NASA) 
does little to fill the void. Fully half of this 
brief book is a rehash of the old arguments, 
along with prescriptions of what PPB is sup- 
posed to do. The other half offers the inade- 
quate yield of some 100 interviews with pro- 
gram and fiscal officers in the three agencies 
and the Bureau of the Budget. On the basis 
of the impressions of these people, Doh rates 
the extent to which the PPB materials have 
been used as well as the quality of the docu- 
ments. These pseudodata are paraded in place 
of the real thing, as support for a dozen or 
more firm statements about whether PPB has 
progressed more in one or another of the 
agencies. 

The flimsiness of the method is most ap- 
parent in Chapter 6, “The Quality of PPBS 
Documents,” in which the author employs 
three separate tables rating with statistical ex- 
actitude the NASA, Agriculture, and HEW 
submissions to the Bureau of the Budget. At 
first glance, the evidence appears to be impres- 
sive, but the reader has to retreat some 80 
pages to recall that only ten Budget Bureau 
officials were interviewed. In all likelihood, 
some of these officials never read a PPB docu- 
ment, and not more than one or two read 
(and was in a position to compare) the docu- 
ments of all three agencies. 

Doh devotes an entire chapter to PPB ex- 
periences in twelve bureaus within the three 
specimen agencies. The chapter is barely five 
pages long and does not contain a single scrap 
of evidence, but this does not deter the author 
from passing judgment on the PPB results in 
each: of the agencies. 
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An examination of PPB implementation is 
no easy task, and the author is to be com- 
mended for trying. There are no reliable “be- 
fore" and "after" comparisons, no sure metnod 
of testing the penetration of budgeting by the 
new procedures, no accepted way of distin- 
guishing between the forms of PPB and its 
spirit. For these reasons, there have been few 
attempts to gauge the impact of PPB on re- 
source allocations and policy decisions. The 
approach selected by Doh utilizes four “pro- 
cess" criteria: (1) the relationship of planning, 
analysis, and budgeting; (2) the use of analytic 
studies in budget making; (3) the quality of 
the PPB documents; and (4) an evaluation 
of agency capability. There is nothing inherent- 
ly wrong with these criteria, but they require 
a great deal of observation and detailed scru- 
tiny of an agency's decisional structures. Im- 
pressions filtered through catch-as-catch-can 
interviews are no substitute for a careful in- 
spection of administrative decisions. 

One finding that emerges from Doh's work 
suggests limitations in both his method and the 
concept of PPB. Doh ranks NASA last in 
terms of PPB implementation, yet that agency 
was most advanced in the application of ana- 
lytic techniques to its decisional processes. 
This suggests that Doh focused excessively on 
the forms rather than the purpose of PPB, 
and that PPB itself concentrated excessively on 
conjoining analysis and budgeting. As I have 
argued in Budget Innovation in the States, anal- 
ysis might have greater opportunity to flourish 
when it is freed from the constraining routines 
and traditions of the budgetary process. 

Doh's book was published in 1971, at a time 
when the future of PPB was uncertain. In 
search for some clues about the Nixon ad- 
ministration's position, Doh read unwarranted 
optimism into such passing events as the ap- 
pointment of a particular individual to the 
White House staff, a few words in the annual 
budget message, and the establishment of a na- 
tional goals staff. PPB was officially terminated 
in June 1971. It had lived the unexamined life 
and was found wanting. 

ALLEN SCHICK 
Congressional Research Service 


Opening Up the Suburbs: An Urban Strategy 
for America. By Anthony Downs. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1973. Pp. 185 
and appendix. $7.95.) 


Anthony Downs's plan for Opening Up the 
Suburbs is almost certain to spark a major 
controversy about housing policies on the pe- 
riphery of American cities. Writing in the style 
of an essayist, Professor Downs outlines the 
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major arguments for introducing low- and mod- 
erate-income households into predominantly 
middle- and upper-middle-class suburbs. Stu- 
dents who expect to find an objective analysis 
of housing conditions in metropolitan areas are 
likely to be disappointed; in this volume, 
Downs has assumed the posture of an advocate 
for a specific strategy to attack residential seg- 
regation, which lies at the core of many metro- 
politan problems. 

Downs's proposal forms the central focus of 
the book. It is an important proposal, because 
it may very well assume a high position on 
the agenda of conventional liberal solutions 
to urban ills. Basically, his plan calls for “dis- 
persed economic integration," or the promo- 
tion of incentives and requirements for mixing 
low- and moderate-income households in sub- 
urban neighborhoods. His ideas implicitly 
seem to reflect a growing realization that the 
simple creation of "equality of opportunity," 
e.g., by providing some low-income households 
with increased resources to purchase better 
housing, is an inadequate strategy; it may be 
increasingly necessary to resort to quotas, al- 
lotments, and subsidies to overcome the per- 
sistent and endemic effects of poverty and 
racism. 

Downs scores some excellent points in dem- 

onstrating how both the "trickle-down" pro- 
cess and municipal codes governing construc- 
tion and zoning have worked to the benefit of 
upper-income groups and to the disadvantage 
of low-status segments of the population. More- 
over, his plan for "opening up the suburbs," 
though vague in some details, generally seems 
to be a feasible and workable strategy for 
achieving his goals. But he leaves one crucial 
question unanswered: How will this proposal 
affect the efforts of low-income groups to gain 
increased political power and influence? In 
Chapters 7 and 15, he examines possible op- 
position to his plan; but he is primarily con- 
cerned with criticisms which might emanate 
from middle- and upper-class suburbanites 
rather than with objections from persons at the 
bottom of the socioeconomic ladder. Concern- 
ing the number of low- and moderate-income 
households which might be allowed to enter 
the suburbs, Downs states: 
It must be absolutely large enough to give the in- 
zoming households a sense of identity and solidarity, 
io make their votes important to local politicians, 
and to be noticeable to local middle and upper- 
income residents. But it must also be a small enough 
percentage so that middle-class behavior patterns 
remain dominant... (p. 123). 


Since his proposal implies that low- or mod- 
erate-income households will compose consid- 
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zrably less than a majority of suburban com- . 


munities and that buildings designed for such 
groups will form only 10 to 20 per cent of 
wmüew construction, it is unlikely that his plan 
«would enable low-income residents to become 
either a cohesive political nucleus or a serious 
«threat to prevailing middle-class values in 
American suburbs. 

Fundamentally, therefore, Downs's plan to 
improve the plight of low-income groups, as 
well as similar proposals by other liberal com- 
mentators, must rely upon the benevolence of 
middle- and upper-class citizens. In asserting 
the need to maintain “middle-class dominance” 
of suburban neighborhoods, Downs is simply 
more candid about his own values than other 
writers have been. His perspective eventually 
leads him to conclude, in a final analysis of 
the political prospects of his proposal, that its 
chances hinge upon the altruism of policy 
makers and that it is likely to fail to gain adop- 
tion. Because of its critical dependence on the 
benevolence of high-status groups, similar pes- 
simistic forecasts could be made regarding the 
ultimate success of his plan, even if it were 
adopted. 

In describing the discriminatory effects of the 
operation of the existing housing market and in 
raising vital issues about institutional means of 
achieving social and economic integration in the 
suburbs, Downs has performed a commendable 
service. But his proposal fails to resolve the cru- 
cial political problem of enabling low-income 
groups to become a viable and potent political 
force in metropolitan areas. This problem in- 
creasingly may become both a major source of 
contention among political scientists and a criti- 
cal factor in determining the fate of cities. 
Opening up the Suburbs clearly has not closed 
the debate concerning some of the most pressing 
questions of American politics. 

HARLAN HAHN 
University of Southern California 


* The Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise History 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Vol. I, Antecedents and Beginnings to 1801. 
By Julius Goebel, Jr. (New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1971. Pp. 865. $30.00.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. was in many 
ways a very remarkable man. One of the truly 
great Justices of the U.S. Supreme Court for 
thirty years, he died in 1935 at the age of 93. 
Quite characteristically, the Justice left his re- 
sidual estate, amounting to about $263,000, to 
the federal government. It seems equally char- 
acteristic of the legislative process that Con- 
gress took twenty years to make up its mind 
as to what to do with the money. At long last, 
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in 1955, Congress adopted an act creating the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise Fund, which 
included the original bequest plus a single ap- 
propriation in lieu of interest. The statute set 
up a permanent committee consisting of four 
persons appointed by the President for eight- 
year terms, with the Librarian of Congress serv- 
ing ex officio as chairman. The enabling act 
provided that the main project to be financed 
by the bequest was to be a history of the Su- 
preme Court. Paul A. Freund, Carl M. Loeb 
University Professor at Harvard, was selected 
as editor-in-chief, and plans were made for a 
history of the Court to take the form of eleven 
hefty volumes. 

The late Julius Goebel, Jr., George Welwood 
Murray Professor Emeritus of Legal History 
at the Columbia University School of Law, 
wrote the first volume, tracing the “antecedents 
and beginnings" of the Court down to 1801. 
At the same time, Volume VI of this series 
was published, this being Part One of a two- 
part survey of the period of reconstruction and 
reunion, 1864—88, written by Professor Charles 
Fairman. Some idea of the scope of this his- 
tory is reflected in the fact that Goebel does 
not get around to mentioning the names of the 
first Justices appointed to the Court by Presi- 
dent Washington until p. 552 of his volume. 
Fairman's Part One of his history of the re- 
construction period runs to 1540 pages. Vol- 
ume II (by George L. Haskins) will cover only 
the first 14 years of the Marshall Court; Vol- 
ume III (by Gerald Gunther) will deal with 
the last ten years of the Marshall Court. Vol- 
ume V (by the late Carl B. Swisher), which 
has just appeared, analyzes the Taney Court. 
Volume VIII (by Philip C. Neal and Owen 
M. Fiss) will cover the period 1888-1910. The 
late Alexander Bickel was scheduled to have 
written the next two volumes, concerned with 
the periods 1910-1921 and 1921-1930, re- 
spectively. Volume XI, by Professor Freund, 
will review the period 1930-1941. It is under- 
standable that this history should end with 
1941, but a great deal has happened since then, 
and one may hope that some money will be 
left over from the Holmes Fund, or found in 
some other place, to bring the narrative down 
to a much later date, at least to the end of the 
Warren Court. 

Goebel was a very erudite scholar with an 
astonishing grasp of the history of Anglo- 
American law. The book is very heavily an- 
notated, and however weary the reader may 
get, he should not skip over the annotations, 
since they are full of valuable bibliography and 
historical lore. For example, in one place, re- 
ferring in the text to a minor event in early 
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American history, Goebel not only poins out, 
in the footnote, that there are three books on 
the subject, but also tells you which is the best. 
In addition, this is a very handsome boox, ele- 
gantly printed and bound, and replete with 
many pictures and facsimiles of various historic 
documents or legal papers. But since Goebel 
overwhelms with detail, the reader is well ad- 
vised to take him a little bit at a time. 

The book consists of seventeen chapte-s, to- 
gether with a statistical analysis of the business 
of the Supreme Court from 1789 to 1801, and 
substantial notes on manuscript sources. Pro- 
fessor Goebel concludes with a "select bibliog- 
raphy” running to 16 pages. The first ckapter 
deals with the transition of the law from the 
old world to the new. The second reviews the 
traditions of judicial control over legislation. 
In this connection it is worth noting that 
Goebel does not even bother to refute the well- 
worn argument that judicial review represented 
a usurpation of power by the courts. The third 
chapter deals with the principle of constitu- 
tional authority in the new states, while the 
fourth is concerned with the national judicial 
authority during the period of the Continental 
Congress. Chapter V deals with the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, with special en:pha- 
sis upon its treatment of the judiciary. The next 
four chapters recount in great detail the 
struggle over the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, but much of this section of the book is 
concerned with the judiciary only tangentially. 
Chapter X recounts the story of the framing 
and adopting of the Bill of Rights, Chapter 
XI reviews the Judiciary Act of 1789, anc the 
next chapter analyzes in detail the Process Acts 
which followed, and which most histories ig- 
nore altogether. Chapters XIII and XIV deal 
with the Circuit Courts, and the last three chap- 
ters review appellate practice, and the political 
and constitutional issues with which the Court 
was concerned from 1789 to 1801. 

By the end of the August, 1800, Term of 
Court, with which this volume ends, the Su- 
preme Court had disposed of 79 cases which 
had been appealed either from the Circuit 
Courts (72 cases) or the state courts (7 cases). 
One of the main points made by this book is 
that much happened during the pre-Marshall 
period which mattered a great deal. During 
its first eleven years, Goebel concludes, the 
Court displayed both professional acumen and 
moral courage. In the admiralty cases, for ex- 
ample, he argues that the Court went about its 
business without being deterred by the pres- 
sure of foreign powers, or by "factious Ameri- 
can opinion,” or by political sentiment. The 
‘Court dealt with several important constitu- 
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tional law issues during this brief early period 
such as the suability of states in federal courts 
the validity of advisory opinions, and the scope 
of the federal taxing power (in the carriage 
tax case). But even more important, it was 
during these early years that the Court made 
a lasting contribution in working out basic 
problems dealing with the regulation of appel- 
late practice. 

This volume is replete with fresh insights 
into aspects of early American legal and con- 
stitutional history, but one example will have 
to suffice for purposes of this review. On Febru- 
ary 21, 1787, the Articles of Confederation 
Congress adopted a resolution advising the 
states to send delegates to a convention “for 
the sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation,” and reporting back 
to Congress and the state legislatures. Many 
historians have referred to this resolution as a 
congressional “call for a convention,” but 
Goebel points out very convincingly that this 
is incorrect. In fact, all but five states had al- 
ready decided to appoint delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention before the resolve of Con- 
gress was put into circulation. He makes the 
interesting point, therefore, that the source of 
the delegates’ authority Jay in the enabling 
legislation of the states, and not in the resolve 
of the Congress. Furthermore, the restrictive 
words, “for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation,” ap- 
peared in the enabling legislation of only three 
states, Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
York. Clearly, he argues, Congress was not 
delegating authority, because it had in this par- 
ticular none to delegate. In fact, most state 
enabling statutes were cast in general terms 
and did not contain specific instructions. It 
follows that far from violating its “instruc- 
tions,” “the Philadelphia Convention was as- 
sured a greater freedom to act in the national 
interest than any assemblage yet convened” 
(p. 202). Authors of American government 
textbooks, please take note. : 

Space permits only one more example of 
this impressive work, to illustrate the tremen- 
dous effort that went into the research, and 
the author's grasp of detail. Goebel makes the 
point that the most onerous task of the early 
Justices was to ride the circuits as Circuit 
Judges, and in this connection he notes that 
President Washington would have been well 
advised to consider the health and vigor of 
each candidate he considered for a place on 
the Court. Then in a long footnote he sum- 
marizes what is known, or what he could dis- 
cover, concerning the health of the Justices who 
sat on the Court during its first eleven years. 
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It turns out that Jay suffered from rheumatism; 
Cushing had a growth on his lip; Blair in his 
own words was afflicted with “a rattling dis- 
tracting noise in my head,” which Goebel 
guesses was an inner ear malady that led to 
his resignation; Rutledge suffered from gout; 
Iredell missed the February 1794 term of Court 
because of illness; Patterson wrote in the spring 
of that year that he “nearly went out of my 
head”; both Chase and Ellsworth were afflicted 
with gout and renal stones; and James Wilson, 
as is well known, suffered a complete nervous 
and physical breakdown in 1797. Unfortunate- 
ly, Goebel could find nothing about the aches 
and pains of Bushrod Washington and Alfred 
Moore, though he carefully notes that they 
were Adams appointees. 

This is obviously a distinguished contribu- 
tion to American legal history. Himself a fine 
scholar, Holmes must be nodding his approval 
somewhere up there, where all great Justices 
finally go. 

Davip FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Urban-Rural Conflict: The Politics of Change. 
By Harlan Hahn. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1971. Pp. 276. $10.00.) 


Professor Hahn argues that while “conflict 
between the residents of urban-rural areas long 
has been a prominent feature of American pol- 
itics" (p. 11), “published studies of American 
state politics have tended to neglect the role 
of urban-rural cleavage" (p. 14). And he views 
the increasingly substantial literature on party 
competitiveness in state politics as slighting the 
important effect urban-rural differences have 
on party competition. 

The bulk of this volume consists of a politi- 
cal history of "the Republican tradition" in 
Iowa, from the founding of the Republican 
party in the State in 1856 through the 1964 
election. As the symbol of Northern unity and 
loyalty during the Civil War, the Republican 
party became the only acceptable vehicle for 
political expression for the following seven 
decades. During this period, the party devel- 
oped a remarkable capacity to absorb the rival 
demands of rural and urban residents within 
its own organizational framework, discourag- 
ing third parties or the revival of the Demo- 
cratic party, dominant in the early days of 
statehood. 

The factional strains between rural and 
urban interests in the Republican party in- 
creased in the 1920s, and the Roosevelt Jand- 
slide of 1932 offered the Democratic party as 
a new alternative in Iowa politics. But, in 1938, 
lowa became a one-party Republican state for 
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another twenty years. However, in the mid- 
1950s, when the Republican coalition of small- 
town residents and urban business interests re- 
fused to budge on the issues of legislative re- 
apportionment and the distribution of road-use 
taxes, urban voters increasingly began to see 
the Democratic party as a more appealing op- 
tion than Republican stand-pattism. 

Hahn analyzes the Democratic percentage of 
the two-party vote in the Iowa elections of 
1948 through 1964 and concludes that "small 
towns have evidenced relatively steadfast Re- 
publican leanings, large cities have reflected a 
growing Democratic trend, and the farm vote 
has demonstrated a volatile political inde- 
pendence that could swing an otherwise evenly 
divided electorate toward either party" (p. 99). 
With increasing urbanization in the State, Hahn 
see "this politics of geography" as presaging 
a significant political realignment in Iowa. The 
five elections since Hahn concluded his study 
in 1964 appear to support his prediction. To- 
day, both U.S. senators are Democrats, as are 
five of the six U.S. congressmen, and the Dem- 
ocratic Party controls both houses of the State 
legislature. Moreover, in the 1974 election, the 
Democrats captured one or more county 
courthouse offices in 75 of the 99 counties— 
the largest inroad into the traditional small- 
town Republican strength in lowa's history. 

This "size-of-place" theory of state politics 
is reminiscent of Epstein's seminal study in Wis- 
consin in 1958 and of Adamany's reconfirma- 
tion of the thesis in the same state in 1964. 
The 1958 study by Masters and Wright in 
Michigan, however, explicitly rejected the size- 
of-place analysis. Pending further studies, it 
can only be asserted that the Wisconsin and 
Iowa findings may be typical of some tradi- 
tional Republican states in transition. from 
small-town society and agricultural economy to 
increasingly urban and industrial dominance. 

In the final chapter, the author reviews pub- 
lished political studies of the other 49 states, 
employing the urban-rural perspective of in- 
terpreting Iowa politics, hoping that "modest 
but significant progress can be made in formu- 
lating a comparative model of general ap- 
plicability" (p. 220). From this comparative 
examination, Hahn concludes that "the specific 
features of Iowa politics have seemed to pro- 
vide an adequate benchmark for the analysis 
of state political processes." It is evident that 
this analysis and its central conclusion are se- 
verely strained, when it is noted that twelve 
of the quoted studies were published in the 
1940s and eighteen in the 1950s. Particularly 
disturbing is the repeated description of "con- 
temporary" realities of state politics, expressed 
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in the present tense, based on Key’s compara- 
tive studies of 1949 and 1956. This is hardly 
the way to build a model for “the politics of 
change.” 

C. EDWIN GILMOUR 
Grinnell College 


Environmental Issues: Population, Pollution, 
and Economics. By L. G. Hines. (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1973. Pp. ix, 339. 
$9.75, cloth; $3.25, paper.); Small is Beauti- 
ful: Economics as if People Mattered. By 
E. F. Schumacher. (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973. Pp. 290. $3.75, paper.) 


Environmental deterioration is relatable to 
three kinds of events: depletion, pollution, and 
ecological disruption. Phenomena of nature 
(destructive winds, floods, droughts, and much 
else besides) contribute to environmental cam- 
age; but severely degenerative changes in our 
era are mainly attributable to human activi- 
ties. Prevailing economic practices progressive- 
ly deplete the “capital” latent in nature: 2.g., 
fertile Jand, stored water, fossil fuels, other 
minerals, etc. Accelerative depletion of this 
capital contributes to pollutions of land, water, 
and air. Depletion and pollution combine to 
disrupt the systemic processes that sustain life, 
including human life. 

These phenomena are all accelerative, Cou- 
bling in rate and magnitude in shortening pe- 
riods. It is generally conceded that many of the 
resultant impacts on individuals and communi- 
ties are dysfunctional and that some are se- 
verely injurious. But experts disagree whetker 
environmental depletion, pollution, and disrup- 
tion pose serious threat to the human condition 
and prospect. Controversy also focuses on 
whether scientists and engineers can circum- 
vent the “limits of the earth” and thereby en- 
able humankind to dominate nature completely 
and with impunity. From here the debate fans 
out in various directions: among others, argu- 
ments regarding probable costs of maintaining 
a decently livable habitat; impacts of these 
costs on distribution of income and wealth 
and on other values; environmental responsi- 
bilities of public authorities and of entreprz- 
neurs and other private persons and organiza- 
tions; criteria for deciding what and how much 
environmental repair and protection should be 
undertaken; determining priorities among en- 
vironmental, military, social and other claims 
on insufficient disposable resources; how to deal 
with depletion, pollution and ecological dis- 
ruption of the oceans and other problems that 
transcend the unilateral capabilities of any aad 
all governments; indeed, how to make any 
headway at all beyond one's own frontiers in 
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our politically fragmented, tribalistic world ir 
which national polities differ enormously ir 
natural-resource endowment, stage of techno. 
logical-economic development, ratio of popula 
tion to accessible resources, and other salienw 
respects. 

Even the partial listing above indicates how 
deeply public authority is involved: in defining 
objectives, setting standards, gaining compli- 
ance, allocating resources, mobilizing public 
support, and much else in addition. A few po- 
litical scientists have addressed themselves to» 
the problems of environmental protection and 
management; and more are turning their at- 
tention to these concerns. But the politics of 
environmental management is still left largely 
to natural scientists, engineers, and economists. 
With a few notable exceptions, they have 
treated environmental politics simplistically— 
or bypassed political options and obstacles al- 
together. 

The authors of the books reviewed here are 
both economists. It is noteworthy that Hines 
exhibits the characteristic bias of marketplace 
economics against governmental intervention 
in production and distribution, It is still more 
noteworthy that Schumacher scarcely touches 
the central issue of how to achieve the radical 
reforms which he deems imperative. Neverthe- 
less, both books should be interesting and use- 
ful for political scientists. For example, Hines 
Bives a comprehensive exposition of the ex- 
panding role of public authority in strategies 
for reduction and control of water pollution 
(chap. 10), air pollution (chap. 11), and dis- 
posal of solid wastes (chap. 12). He also in- 
cludes a detailed case study of the interactions 
of public authorities and private parties, and 
of the uses and misuses of cost-benefit assess- 
ment, in the development of hydroelectric 
projects in the Snake River, Idaho (chap. 7). 
Schumacher demands changes in attitudes and 
practices that would almost certainly entail 
major expansion of governmental contro] over 
individuals and corporations. In short, both 
books pose problems for students of govern- 
ment who concern themselves with the sub- 
stance of environmental politics. 

The books reflect a core of common con- 
cerns, as well as contrasting perspectives, pre- 
suppositions, and prescriptions. Hines is pri- 
marily interested in abating pollutions, but does 
not ignore the salience of depletion. Schu- 
macher gives more attention to depletion and 
ecological disruption, without ignoring the im- 
portance of pollutions. Hines speaks from a 
perspective close to, though mildly critical of, 
the party line of hard-core marketplace or- 
thodoxy. Schumacher rejects most of the core 
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doctrines of received marketplace theory, “call- 
ing its every assumption into question, right 
down to its psychological and metaphysical 
foundations” (p. 3). 

Hines’s stated objective is “to appraise en- 
vironmental pressures in the United States, to 
determine the role of the government and of 
the market economy in environmental de- 
terioration and its abatement, and to examine 
the range of corrective actions that are avail- 
able . . ." (p. vii). He reviews the historical 
roots of today's environmental crisis, assessing 
the contributions of industrialism and of pop- 
ulation growth. He deploys the tools that mar- 
ketplace economics offers for arresting further 
environmental deterioration. He neither rejects 
nor defends very strongly the thesis that con- 
tinuing economic growth is a necessary condi- 
tion of environmental repair and protection. 
But he does summarily dismiss the alternative 
prescription of a steady-state economy, calling 
its advocates “well meaning but heroically naive 
cranks" (p. 77)—which many of them mani- 
festly are not! The book concludes with a 
sketch of worldwide issues, and a quick look 
toward the future, predicting that “the year 
2000 will usher in an era with many more peo- 
ple, with the world still divided between rich 
and poor, with industrial output rising, but 
the natural environment more barren save for 
the abundance of man and his many works” 
(p. 330). One wishes the author had examined 
a little more closely whether all these condi- 
tions can occur simultaneously upon our in- 
creasingly crowded, depleted, polluted, and 
ecologically disrupted planet. i 

To this question Schumacher answers em- 
phatically no. Production and acquisition of 
material wealth, he says, have become the 
"highest goals . . ." (p. 277). These reflect a 
philosophical posture (sanctified in both Marx- 
ist and marketplace theory) that recognizes no 
concept of “enough,” only “more” (p. 23). Re- 
lentless pursuit of “more,” he asserts, is ac- 
celeratively ruining our habitat, eroding com- 
munities, uprooting and disorienting people, 
and propelling humankind along a course that 
is injurious and self-defeating, to say the least 
(p. 31). 

No business, Schumacher contends, could 
squander its capital and survive. Yet this is 
precisely what individuals, corporations, and 
governments are doing with "capital" extract- 
able from the earth (p. 13). He emphasizes 
in particular the accelerative consumption of 
fossil fuels. These “are not made by men; they 
cannot be recycled. Once they are gone, they 
are gone forever" (p. 15). To seek escape via 
nuclear-fission energy is “to ‘solve’ the fuel 
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problem" by creating an "environmental and 
ecological problem of . . . monstrous magni- 
tude" (p. 18). ; 

In the larger context of the world commu- 
nity, Schumacher finds the energy policies and 
practices of the "rich" populations especially 
injurious to the “poor.” The former are “strip- 
ping the world of its once-for-all endowment 
of relatively cheap and simple fuels,” with 
devastating impact on the prospect for reliev- 
ing hunger and destitution in most of the Third 
World (p. 25). 

There is a great deal more in this hard- 
hitting book. One must read it to experience 
the thrust of Schumacher’s indictment of 
*growthmania" and the economic structures 
through which this ethic is given expression. 

These books are prime exhibits of the in- 
tellectual chasm that separates scholars of un- 
impeachable competence and genuinely shared 
concerns whose philosophical outlook and ex- 
perience reveal to them widely variant images 
of the present and expectations of the future. 
No one today possesses the knowledge and 
clairvoyance to assert dogmatically which, if 
either, picture the future will confirm. My own 
hunch is that Schumacher’s theses and specu- 
lations will be closer to what happens than 
Hines’s will. I am, however, not an economist, 
only an ecologically oriented student of poli- 
tics. 

HAROLD SPROUT 
Princeton University 


The Law of Treason in the United States: Col- 
lected Essays. By James Willard Hurst. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing 
Corporation, 1971. Pp. 291. $12.00.) 

The literature on treason against the United 
States is extremely sparse. Therefore, this book 
by Professor James Willard Hurst is welcomed, 
both because of its able scholarship and be- 
cause it is virtually one of a kind. While this 
work is, for the most part, a collection of pre- 
viously published articles and essays, it is defi- 
nitely not a scissors-and-paste job. Professor 
Hurst became involved with his subject dur- 
ing World War II when the Navy Department 
loaned him to the Solicitor General's Office in 
order to prepare background material for the 
first treason case heard by the Supreme Court, 
Cramer v. United States, 320 U.S. 730 (1943). 
From that research came a series of articles, 
organized on a chronological and developmen- 
tal theme, that first appeared in law journals 
during 1944 and 1945. These constitute the 
first five chapters in the collected work. The 
final and more recently completed chapter, 
“Treason Cases and Doctrine, 1945-1970,” is 
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an up-date of the research and an effort to 
draw some generalizations. Since the various 
parts stem from a common core of research 
and from a sustained interest of the author, 
this book has coherence that is not always 
found in collected works. 

Treason, like impeachment, has both legal 
and political dimensions that make it an ap- 
propriate subject of inquiry by the two most 
relevant disciplines—law and political science. 
Combining historical and analytical approaches, 
Professor Hurst deals with a variety of subtle 
and complex legal questions growing out of 
treatises, constitutional provisions, and cases 
relating to treason, But in a larger sense, his 
work is about politics for it explores the >er- 
missible boundaries of political conflict and 
competition, and the reciprocal obligations of 
individuals and states. The latter characteristics 
make the book relevant to political science. 

One of the essential themes in Professor 
Hurst’s work is an elaboration of the restric- 
tive policy of the Founding Fathers embocied 
in Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution. 
This provision narrowly defines both the 2le- 
ments of the crime of treason and the quantum 
of proof necessary for conviction. The clear 
intent was to limit Congress to providing a 
penalty for the offense and to deny the judi- 
ciary the discretionary power to create “con- 
structive treason"—that dread practice from 
English tradition. But why was treason singled 
out for such special treatment? It has been 
commonly suggested that the Founding Fathers 
were sensitized to the dangers of abuse by 
their recent vulnerability to charges of treason 
had their efforts at revolution failed; however, 
the painstaking documentary search of Profes- 
sor Hurst points to a higher order of concern 
and perhaps a better explanation for the re- 
strictive policy. There is evidence that James 
Wilson (who had witnessed excesses attending 
earlier trials for treason in Pennsylvania), Ben- 
jamin Franklin, George Mason, and other in- 
fluentials at the 1787 Convention in Philadel- 
phia viewed the limitations on treason as the 
cornerstone in a constitutional plan to protect 
political discourse and legitimate competition 
among domestic political groups. The objec- 
tive was to strengthen the integrative forces of 
national politics by reducing the corrosive ef- 
fect that the abuse of treason power would 
have. To these men, then, the constitutional 
policy on treason contained an unarticulated 
premise which was later made more explicit in 
the words of the First Amendment. 

If these were the expectations of the Fram- 
ers, then history must record that their high 
hopes were only partially realized. True, the 
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narrow definition of treason still stands, and 
as a result less than forty prosecutions have 
been initiated by federal authorities. It might 
also be said that since United States v. Aaron 
Burr, 1807, and excepting two famous state 
prosecutions (Thomas Dorr by Rhode Island 
and John Brown by Virginia), no treason trial 
has created widespread alarm nor posed any 
threat to ordinary political processes. 

On the other side of the ledger, political de- 
cision makers quickly learned how to circum- 
vent the restrictive treason policy by the en- 
actment of sedition and espionage legislation. 
The Constitution was less than ten years old 
when Congress passed the Alien and Sedition 
Act of 1798; thus, despite the treason clause 
and the First Amendment, the young nation 
was subjected to the divisive forces that the 
Framers had hoped to avoid. Nor have sub- 
sequent generations been spared the tribula- 
tions of alleged subversion and sedition. And 
it may be noted that Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg were not and probably could not have 
been charged with treason, but they were con- 
victed and executed for a violation of the Fed- 
eral Espionage Act. 

Since there has been no great volume of 
cases nor "hue and cry" on treason, why be 
concerned with this subject in the 1970s? Per- 
haps it is a part of our getting back to basics. 
Whether intended or not, it fits the current 
mood to reconsider the fundamentals of our 
political system, and the policy on treason is 
indeed fundamental. This book is not likely to 
make the best-seller list, but, then, who could 
have predicted the sales volume of Raoul Ber- 
gers Impeachment: The Constitutional Prob- 
lem at the time of its publication? For those 
who wish or need to learn about the legal and 
political nature of treason in the United States, 
Professor Hurst has provided an excellent 
source. 

MARVIN R. SUMMERS 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Compliance and the Law: A Multi-Disciplinary 
Approach. Edited by Samuel Krislov, Keith 
O. Boyum, Jerry N. Clark, Roger C. Schaef- 
er, and Susan O. White. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: SAGE Publications, 1972. Pp. 391. 
$10.95.) 


This is a collection of articles, most of which 
have appeared before in the pages of the Law 
and Society Review and elsewhere. A couple 
of these essays are already in wide circulation 
and well known to practitioners; others are less 
well known and likely to remain so. All bear 
on the elusive concept of legal obedience— 
how, when, and why can we expect people to 
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conform in their behavior to what the law re- 
quires. 

Like most collections of this kind, the gen- 
eral subject of inquiry is about all that links 
the essays together. The utility of such a vol- 
ume lies not in its theoretical integration but in 
the diversity of efforts and the breadth of re- 
search it represents. And in that respect this 


is a good, and useful, book. It provides sam- 


plings of compliance studies from several dis- 
ciplines. As a group, these studies remind us 
that the empirical investigation of legal com- 
pliance is still in its infancy. Of course, the 
subject is as old as the law itself, and the prob- 
lem it represents is endemic to all organized 
societies. But it is only recently that enough 
empirical work was under way even to contem- 
plate a volume like this. 

For the political scientist one message of 
these essays is clear enough: the theoretical 
payoff of single case compliance studies is dis- 

 tinctly limited. However interesting such case 
studies may be, the antecedents of compliance 
are to be found in more general inquiries about 
citizen attitudes toward the law and percep- 
tions of the legitimacy of institutions and policy 
outputs, studies of personality types and group 
behavior, and other long-term factors. This is 
not to deny the validity of situational factors 
which are generally described in cost-benefit 
terms. There is as yet no general theory of 
law-abidingness which could explain the pres- 
ence or absence of compliant behavior. But 
there is enough evidence to suggest that a pre- 
disposition to obey the law, either expressive 
of, or related to, a general feeling of obliga- 
tion toward the system, is indeed characteristic 
of most citizens, and probably associated to 
some degree with actual compliance. Thus if 
we are to do more than merely describe how 
citizens respond to a particular law or Supreme 
Court decision, we must understand something 
of the compliance phenomenon generally. 
.  Willingness—or ability—to comply with the 
law is a necessary focus of impact/outcome 
studies. Yet as the editors of this volume clear- 
ly note, the concepts of impact and compliance 
are quite different. Impact comprises a wider 
range of phenomena over a longer period of 
time; compliance or noncompliance may be a 
part of impact; indeed it may determine im- 
pact. But rarely will compliance complete the 
impact equation. 

The identity between compliance and impact 
is close where, as in the school prayer cases, 
the cessation of the prohibited behavior 
(prayers) fulfills all of the stated or reasonably 
inferable goals of the policy source—the Su- 
preme Court. Yet even in this relatively dis- 
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crete policy area one could trace the indirect 
impact of the prayer decisions and the initial 
response to them to the generation of new sets 
of policy demands and decisions in related 
fields. Did the prayer cases clear away enough 
debris to facilitate further attacks on the ac- 
commodationist church-state position? Or, al- 
ternatively, did it facilitate the accommodation- 
ist position (e.g., support Parochaid plans) by 
satisfying those who sought some symbolic re- 
assurance of a separation between church and 


‘state? What impact did school prayer contro- 


versies have on local politics generally? Did 
the widely reported lack of compliance with 
these decisions affect dispositions toward law- 
abidingness generally? Or was noncompliance 
self-excused as a rule exception justified (or 
rationalized) by a perceived lack of legitimacy 
in the policy itself? As these questions sug- 
gest, and as Richard Johnson and others have 
noted, any policy decision normally evokes a 
range of responses, of which compliance is but 
one. But it is often the initial response and 
may well set the tone of what is to follow. 

Not only is compliance merely one part of 
a larger set of policy impacts, but often it is 
itself a continuum of responses within flexible 
limits, rather than a dichotomous variable. This 
is one of the most difficult problems to be met 
in compliance research. When laws are not 
clear or specific enough in what they require, 
the determination that a citizen is not comply- 
ing is necessarily subjective. Even when laws 
seem clear enough on their face, official dis- 
cretion in enforcement renders subjective the 
citizen’s obligation to obey and his calculation 
as to the possible costs of noncompliance. 

Two additional major problems of research 
are reflected by and discussed in this book. The 
first flows from the assumption that, almost 
by definition, the behavior of most people most 
of the time conforms to the law. It would be 
easy enough to establish that a large portion 
of conforming behavior is just—and only— 
that. The law is simply superfluous to indi- 
vidual choice; it operates at most as a very 
remote reminder of theoretical consequences 
which might ensue if certain actions are taken. 
Technically such conforming behavior is not 
in—or more properly, “resulting from"—com- 
pliance with the law. 

Some have argued that compliance with the 
law should refer only to behavior which is con- 
sciously and knowingly responsive to the law. 
But this is a very narrow view. It excludes a 
whole range of ways in which the law might 
indirectly be the moving force in securing, or 
setting the conditions for, compliant behavior. 
Beyond that, few people really “know” what 
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the law is in a technical sense; they may simply 
assume that what they think is improper is also 
illegal. Often they are correct. Traffic laws gen- 
erally are probably an exception. Thus, it 
makes some sense in the study of compliance 
with traffic laws to distinguish between com- 
pliance and mere conformity. But to do so 
generally would be to restrict unnecessarily the 
focus of research and our understanding of 
the complexities of law as an instrument either 
of social control or social change. Law does 
not operate only on the knowing few. 

A second problem of research, as the au- 
thors point out, has both theoretical and em- 
pirical referents. We would expect some dif- 
ference between citizens’ attitudes toward the 
obligation to obey the law and some objective 
measure of their law-abiding behavior. Yet 
there are relatively few studies, and few op- 
portunities in research, to measure compliance 
objectively at the individual level. The pre- 
dominant empirical research efforts have dealt 
with traffic law violations precisely because of 
the ease of measurement. But it is very diffi- 
cult to generalize from traffic Jaw compliance to 
the more important and more political inter- 
faces between law and behavior. One way of 
measuring the degree of compliance with 
"other" laws is by asking citizens directly. But 
here there are failures of memory, and pos- 
sibly considerable intentional inaccuracy stem- 
ming from a fear of embarrassment or even 
exposure to legal sanctions. We have no way 
of verifying subjective scales of reported non- 
compliance. Thus, any conclusions drawn about 
the convergence of attitudes and behavior with 
respect to legal compliance are at best provi- 
sional. 

AS in so many other areas of research, longi- 
tudinal studies provide a unique perspective on 
the impact of law on behavior. Yet these are 
difficult to construct, and in most cases we are 
left with quasi experimental situations which, 
at least at the aggregate level, attempt to mea- 
sure legal impact. Richard Lempert’s article :n 
this collection, already a minor classic in its 
field, is rich in suggestions for measuring legal 
impact generally and compliance in particular. 

The very fact that a collection like this is 
so noteworthy is itself worthy of note. Com- 
pliance with the law is, after all, a paradigm 
of the meaning of political power. It is sur- 
prising how little effort has been directed to- 
ward a subject of such central concern. What 
little concern political scientists have shown 
has come primarily from two fields within the 
discipline—political philosophy and public Jaw. 
As important as these two subfields are, and 
as important as legal compliance is to them, 
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it is a subject worthy of much wider attention 
by political scientists. One hopes that this book 
and other current research is but a harbinger 
of things to come. 

JOEL B. GROSSMAN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Rebellion in the University. By Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset. (Boston, Mass.: Little Brown and 
Co., 1972. Pp. 310. $3.95, paper.) 


S. M. Lipset’s volume on American student 
activism provides a useful summary to the large 
amount of research on students done as a re- 
sult of the “student revolt” of the ’sixties. Orig- 
inally published in 1971, when the results of 
the ’sixties research were available and yet be- 
fore the current period of quiet on campus 
was evident, Rebellion in the University catches 
the flavor of the previous decade. Like much 
of Lipset’s other recent work, this volume 
combines historical research concerning Amer- 
ican student activism, secondary analysis of. 
sociological data (mainly attitude surveys), 
and some comparative commentary dealing 
with student activism in other countries. The 


‘result of this combination of methodological 


approaches is a stimulating volume which pro- 
vides a coherent discussion of some of the 
key issues relating to student political activism. 

A number of themes emerge from Rebellion 
in the University. The fact that students should 
be in opposition to some of the major direc- 
tions of contemporary societies is not surpris- 
ing. Lipset points to data which stress the “op- 
positional” proclivities of students (and to some 
extent of faculty too). Some of these data are 
drawn from attitude surveys of American stu- 
dents, which Lipset argues indicate that stu- 
dents are considerably more liberal in their 
social and political attitudes than other seg- 
ments of the American population. Historical 
data are cited to indicate that students have 
long been involved in activism in the United 
States, although there is no major tradition of . 
student involvement in national politics in this 
country as there is in many other countries, 
particularly in the Third World. Lipset argues 
that the major theme of student activism has 
been liberal in orientation and often linked to 
foreign policy issues. 

While there have been variations in the de- 
gree and orientation of student activism in 
American history, Lipset argues that there are 
common themes. Criticism of the academic 
environment, and locally oriented agitation 
have been recurring elements in student activ- 
ism. Beginning in the period after the Ameri- 
can Revolution, students have criticized and 
occasionally attacked parts of the educational 
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system. Concern with foreign policy questions 
was important not only during the 'sixties, when 
Vietnam was the overriding issue of the stu- 
dent movement, but also during the ’thirties, 
the other period of major student activism in 
American history. The overwhelmingly liberal 
subculture of the American university, Lipset 
argues, contributes to the leftist direction of 
student activism. In an interesting chapter on 
faculty involvement in student activism, Lipset 
points out that during the 'sixties faculty mem- 
bers were involved in a significant number of 
activist demonstrations and that the political 
orientations of the American professoriate are 
well to the left of the general population. 

In a concluding chapter, Lipset comments 
that there are many common elements in stu- 
dent activism throughout the world, and that in 
general students have been a liberal or radical 
force in their societies. Students, and to some 
extent faculty members and other intellectuals, 

. have traditionally been politically “unreliable” 
regardless of the orientation of the society. In 
the Communist countries, students have spear- 
headed antiregime activism, as they have done 
in right-wing dictatorships. Student activism is, 
furthermore, unpredictable and sometimes 
counterproductive from the liberal or radical 
viewpoint. Lipset quotes various  pro-left 
spokesmen to the effect that some elements of 
the student movement of the 'sixties were dam- 
aging to the university as a free and autono- 
mous institution and perhaps to the political 
goals of the student movement itself. He also 
points out that the occasional violent tactics 
of the student movement can create a backlash 
among conservative or moderate elements. 

No major theories emerge from this volume. 
One has the impression that student activism, 
in the United States and elsewhere, is no pass- 
ing phenomenon and that despite the current 
quiet on campus, student activism could easily 
become part of the political scene once more. 
The traditions of activism are strong, and the 
institutional and sociological prerequisites for 
activism exist in the universities. While the 
orientation of student activism is generally 
leftist, the exact issues or tactics which are 
used by the student movement are auite un- 
predictable. Lipset's discussion of the links be- 
tween student activism and the institutional and 
intellectual environment of the universities are 
particularly interesting. Despite the many in- 
sights and the by and largely effective use of 
secondary data, the reader is left wondering 
what it all means. To some extent, this is not 
Professor Lipset's fault, as no coherent theory 
has emerged from the veritable flood of litera- 
ture on students that poured forth during the 
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"sixties. Rebellion in the University at least pro- 
vides a summary of much of this literature, 
asks some interesting questions, and posits a 
few answers. One may argue with some of 
these answers, but the book provides stimulat- 
ing reading. 
PHILIP G. ALTBACH 

State University of New York, Buffalo 


Who Makes the Laws? By David Price. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 
1972. Pp. ix, 380. $6.95.) 


Twenty years ago Ralph Huitt demonstrated 
that a perceptive researcher could open up 
the inside of a Senate committee and explain 
how its members go about the business of law- 
making. Many students of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have followed Huitt’s lead and ex- 
posed the internal operations of virtually every 
major house committee (and several minor 
ones). Now, with the publication of David 
Price’s Who Makes the Laws?, students of the 
Senate and national policy making have a major 
work to place along side Huitt’s work and the 
literature on the House. Professor Price’s work 
on the Senate will, it is hoped, help stimulate 
more research on the Senate to bring our 
knowledge of that institution up to the level 
attained for the House. 

The core of this book is a comparative anal- 
ysis of 13 major bills handled by three Senate 
committees during the 89th Congress (1965— 
1966). But the book is not a plodding recita- 
tion of the legislative histories of these bills. 
Price treats his material within a broad theo- 
retical framework that allows him to make 
suggestive generalizations about the role of the 
Senate and its committees in policy making. In 
the process, he demonstrates a nice feel for 
legislative politics, records numerous doubts 
about the tendency of political scientists to 
overgeneralize about the policy-making pro- 
cess, and develops an analytical framework that 
should prove useful to other students of na- 
tional policy making. The book is marred only 
by occasional philosophical digressions about 
intentional behavior, phenomenology, and “hu- 
man nature.” Since these concerns are not 
fully developed nor central to the analysis, they 
strike the reader as rather jarring asides. For 
the most part, though, Price sticks close to his 
rich, unpretentious framework. The result is 
a rich, unpretentious book. 

Instead of raising such global questions as 
which branch of government dominates legis- 
lation, Price develops a sixfold functional 
scheme of the policy-making process, and uses 
it to organize his materials. In order for pro- 
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posals to become law, they must be instigated 
and publicized, formulated into specific reme- 
dies, and studied (information gathering). In- 
terest aggregation and mobilization of support 
(the distinction between them is not too sharp), 
and modification of proposals, demarcate taree 
additional phases of policy making. There is, 
. of course, some similarity between this list of 
functions and Lasswell’s well-known categories 
(intelligence, recommendation, prescription. in- 
vocation, application, appraisal, termination), 
but Price makes a persuasive case that since the 
legislative process is a thoroughly political pro- 
cess, the rather bloodless Lasswellian categcries 
will not do. 

In the course of exploring policy making in 
terms of these six functions, Price teaches us 
a great deal about the Senate Committees on 
Finance, Commerce, and Labor and Public 
Welfare. The Senate legislative process emerges 
as a messy and fascinating struggle among a 
vast number of interested parties. The policy 
process varies from committee to committee 
and even within committees from bill to bill. 
In the end, however, some generalizations 
: emerge that neither strain the analytical schema 
nor merely support the conventional wisdom 
about Washington politics. 

One of the most interesting findings is that 
even during the 89th Congress the legislature 
played a vital role in the policy-making pro- 
cess. The executive tended to perform the in- 
formation-gathering function, and the commit- 
tees tended to dominate the modification func- 
tion, but the most impressive feature of che 
process is the extent to which most of the func- 
tions are shared by the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government. This, of course, 
poses difficulties for Lowi's theory of policy 
making based on the distributive, redistribu- 
tive, or regulatory content of policy. Shared 
functions defy neat typologies but perhaps come 
closer to the reality of the situation than any 
of the models currently in vogue. 

Many of Price's findings, as he himself makes 
clear, are limited by the nature of the czse 
studies examined. All 13 bills were relatively 
major items, but some were more major than 
others. The time span is limited to one Cen- 
gress, and only three committees are exam- 
ined. Still, there is much in this book that con- 
firms Polsby's suggestive theory about the ca- 
pacity of the Senate to play an innovative rcle 
in policy making, to act as a crucial nerve-end 
of the polity. Those interested in the struggle 
to understand the Senate and how national pol- 
icy is made would do well to read Price's book 
in the context of Polsby's theory. If such cf- 
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forts are continued, the oft-heard lament about 
how little understood the Senate is compared 
to the House may soon be inaccurate. 

JonN F. MANLEY 
Stanford University 


Slavery in the Structure of American Politics, 
1765-1820. By Donald L. Robinson. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc., 
1971. Pp. xii, 564. $13.95.) 


The political confrontation between North 
and South over slavery has traditionally been 
viewed as a conflict that began in the 1820s 
and 1830s. The founders of the American re- 
public allegedly believed that the slave system 
of the South would stabilize and erode, and 
that it was therefore possible and politic to 
create a national government without coming 
to grips with the issue. But the unexpected vi- 
tality of slavery upset these calculations and 
set the stage for eventual conflict between the 


sections. The confrontation finally began when | 


the application of Missouri for statehood 
threatened to disturb the balance of power in 
the national government. Most studies of the 
Missouri controversy stress the political calm 
that preceded the confrontation, and the eager- 
ness of political leaders of both sections to 
keep slavery out of national politics. 

Professor Donald L. Robinson, in Slavery 
in the Structure of American Politics, 1765— 
1820, rejects this familiar analysis. He shows 
that slavery was not a dying institution at the 
time the American republic was founded, and 
that the decision of the founders to avoid chal- 
lenging the system was based, not on confi- 
dence that it would gradually disappear, but on 
the conviction that slavery and racial bias were 
beyond political solution. The founders per- 
suaded themselves that unless slavery could 
be excluded from national politics, the new re- 
public would soon be torn apart by sectional 
conflict. But many of them also knew that by 
masking the contradiction between their racial 
practices and their professed ideals they were 
bequeathing a corrosive legacy to posterity. By 
failing to face the issue squarely, they im- 
planted irreconcilable conflict at the very heart 
of the nation's political system. 

The attempt to keep slavery out of national 
politics failed completely. Robinson shows that 
the issue was never dormant, that it surfaced re- 
peatedly prior to 1820, and that the bitterness 
displayed on both sides poisoned political pro- 
cesses from the beginning. He traces the slav- 
ery conflict to the very inception of national 
life during the Revolutionary War. The slave 
system weakened the South militarily and in- 
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spired resentment about the relative contribu- 
tion of the sections to the war effort. When 
the scene of battle shifted southward in 1779, 
Southerners resented the failure of the Conti- 
nental Army to leave its northern base and 
come to their assistance. Northerners, for their 
part, deplored the failure of the South to offer 
effective resistance to the British invasion. 

Robinson stresses the continuity of the slav- 
ery issue in the years following the war. He 
shows how sectional differences over slavery 
helped to define sectional attitudes on other 
issues that confronted the nation. It affected 
foreign relations and domestic policy alike; it 
was the issue that cropped up continually and 
divisively as the new nation struggled to take 
hold. The author draws an excellent portrait of 
differences in temperament between Northern 
and Southern leaders—differences that could 
be ascribed to slavery, and that raised the level 
of acrimony by several decibels. 

This is an immensely valuable book, not 


‘only in the wealth of detail it provides, but in 


its penetrating analysis of how national policy 
evolved in the period before 1820. The writ- 
ing and organization are admirable. Every 
chapter, indeed every paragraph, is carefully 
conceived and lucidly presented. Robinson has 
been able to separate the substance from the 
rhetoric of political conflict. The result is a 
reliable, comprehensive account of how slavery 
affected major political developments in the 


; United States from the Revolution to the Com- 


promise of 1820. 

Despite its many excellent qualities, the book 
is sometimes flawed by discursiveness and an 
occasional loss of topicality. Material is in- 
cluded that has only a tenuous bearing on the 
slavery question, such as the description of mili- 
tary campaigns during the Revolution, inter- 
sectional rivalries under the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the details of debates in the 
Constitutional Convention. If handled more 


_ concisely, these digressions might have pro- 


vided useful background; they are carried to 
such length, however, that the book sometimes 
goes beyond the stated purpose of the author. 
This is not to say that the surplus material is 
not interesting and ably presented, only that it 
occasionally shifts the emphasis of the book 
out of its proper focus. 

But such criticism is only minor in view of 
Robinson’s overall achievement. He has written 
a thoughtful work of meticulous scholarship 
that not only illuminates a dark chapter of the 
American past but also speaks cogently to the 
present. Filled with ideas and fresh interpreta- 
tions, it adds significantly to our understand- 
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ing of the racial dilemma that has plagued this 
nation from the beginning. The book cannot 
be praised too highly. 

: EDGAR J. McManus 
Queens College, City University of New York 


The Political Economy of Urban Poverty. By 
Charles Sackrey. (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1973. Pp. xii, 172. $6.95, cloth; 
$1.95, paper.) 

This is an interesting and engagingly written 
volume by an economist who has done his 
subject-matter research well, and has, in addi- 
tion, suffused his analysis of the political econ- 
omy of urban poverty with a considerable 
amount of soul searching. It is a peculiar blend 
of several approaches, themes and styles. The 
elements in the mix include: a criticism of the 
work of many of his academic fellows in eco- 
nomics and generally in the social sciences; a 
penetrating and lucid discussion of the explana- 
tions which economists and others have offered 
as the causes of urban poverty; a polemic on 
the state of America’s social order dripping 
with moral indignation; and an introspective 
political essay on the dilemma of a would-be 
and sometime rebel against the existing politi- 
cal and social system who, finding unacceptable 
the immorality of the means which the revo- 
lutionaries seemingly have to employ, must, 
therefore, come to some kind of terms with 
the realities of engaging in “liberal reform.” 
The author himself describes his work as 

. an introduction to the study of these 
urban poor and possible solutions to their most 
serious problems. It is a work in 'political econ- 
omy' in the sense that it combines an analysis 
of the economic factors which cause poverty 
with a discussion of the implications for po- 
litical activity which are inherent in all such 
analyses" (p. 1). "These poor" are those mil- 
lions of Americans whose poverty Professor 
Sackrey considers one of the most offensive 
Characteristics of the social order which pro- 
claims to have found the true path to material 
welfare. The relationship between this condi- 
tion and his political economy concerns are 
obvious. 

Sackrey reviews the methods by which we 
have determined the number of poor in the 
country and whether or not those who fall 
into the poverty category have increased or de- 
clined during recent years. He disagrees with 
both the methods heretofore used and the find- 
ings which followed. 

His disagreements with the measurements of 
poverty that are in vogue stem from their con- 
centration on income as the principal index of 
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poorness, and the fact that what is being mea- 
sured is absolute poverty rather than relative 
poverty. Beyond income, poverty must be mea- 
sured in the disparities in services of various 
kinds and the character of the opportunity 
lacks which beset those who are poor and make 
their lives different in kind though the income 
differences may seem to be only matters of 
degree. 

In order to make the poverty statistics tell 
you what reality is, Sackrey insists that they 
must be related to a meaningful explanation 
of the causes of the real poverty. In reviewing 
the causes from those clustering around the 
"unheavenly poor” theories to those stemming 
from the various econometric theories, he is 
bitingly critical because they explain in terms 
of variables without examination of the causes 
of the variables themselves. In short, they either 
paint a picture based on values which are ac- 
cepted as given without examining the values 
themselves or explaining them against the back- 
drop of a social and economic system whose na- 
ture is simply accepted as a given. This sets the 
stage for his review and analysis of the causes 
of poverty as explained by the radical theories 
of poverty. These theories, he explains, are rad- 
ical in that those economists offering them be- 
lieve that “poverty cannot be eliminated in an 
advanced capitalist country” (n. 31, p. 30). In 
his elucidation of this theme, the author deftly 
and rather thoroughly introduces the reader to 
the body of radical literature which may be un- 
familiar to many. 

Since in Sackrey’s judgment the black urban 
poor exemplify the worst evils of poverty in 
America, he devotes the bulk of his attention 
to them and the various explanations for the 
state in which that population grouping finds 
itself. The theories of black poverty he reviews 
fall into two main categories: the “liberal aca- 
demic” explanations, which result in solutions 
to be pursued within the framework of the in- 
dustrial capitalist system; and the “radical the- 
orists” who see poverty as a consequence of the 
existing system, as wealth is the consequence 
of that same system. I find some weaknesses 
_in his critique of the “academic liberals,” and 
note that he misses some of the political im- 
plications of those explanations and the pro- 
grams that flowed from them. The radical the- 
ories which were earlier touched upon are 
again elucidated forcefully and with discern- 
ment as he gives a detailed criticism of tradi- 
tional economists’ shortcomings. In a brilliant 
chapter on “Economics and Black Poverty” he 
pursues the explanation of his claim, “Show 
me your model and I'll teli you your politics.” 

In an unusual concluding chapter that serves 
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as his political testament, Sackrey introspec- 
tively explains his embrace of and then his re- 
jection of the radical political behavior that 
followed from his acceptance of the methods 
and conclusions of the radical political econo- 
mists. He emerges with a willingness to ac- 
cept the style and the program essence of the 
liberal reformer. Space does not allow for a 
full explanation of his rationale, nor for a de- 
scription of his modified “academic liberal” 
program. Its major elements are a black eco- 
nomic development program, a guaranteed an- 
nual income, and a strategy for a nonviolent 
antipoverty politics that builds on some of the 
things to be learned from the anti-war move- 
ment of the '60's, the women's movement, and 
the counterculture politics. 

This is a book aimed principally at students 
and designed to be most useful in conjunction 
with classroom pursuits. I do not know Pro- 
fessor Sackrey, but I would bet that he is an 


interesting, stimulating, and respected teacher. _ 


SEYMOUR Z. MANN 
Hunter College, City University of New York 


Roots of Maryland Democracy, 1753-1776. 
By David Curtis Skaggs. (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. 253. 
$12.00.) 


In recent years, numerous political scientists 
and historians have researched in or borrowed 
from each other’s discipline. Studies by scholars 
such as Burnham, Converse, and Pomper re- 
flect an interest in the American past, while 
many historians have used political science con- 
cepts and methodology to examine electoral 
and legislative behavior in earlier periods of 
United States history. 

David Curtis Skagg’s book should be con- 
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sidered within this perspective. In focusing . 


upon the question of whether colonial Mary- 
Jand was or was not becoming a democracy 
in the years before the American Revolution, 
Professor Skaggs deals with aspects of electoral 
behavior and political leadership. Examining 
these topics in the first part of the book, he 
contends that many persons did not qualify to 
vote, because of a property qualification, and 
that political offices were controlled by the 
rich. From this evidence, he concludes that 
prerevolutionary Maryland was not democrat- 
ic. The second part of the book, a narrative 
contingent upon the findings in the first sec- 
tion, traces the movement for democracy dur- 
ing the twenty-three years preceding the revo- 
lution. . 
Professor Skagg's attempt to define democ- 
racy rigorously and his efforts to collect and 
analyze a vast array of data are commendable, 
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but his arguments are unconvincing. The dis- 
cussion of suffrage reveals little awareness of 
recent findings on that subject. The examina- 
tion of officeholding is far from complete since 
many offices are not included in the analysis 
(pp. 85-89). Frequently used terms, such as 
“radical,” “moderate,” and “conservative” are 
not defined (pp. 141-153, 176). Many calcu- 
lations are based upon incorrect assumptions, 
e.g, that all Maryland counties had the same 
population breakdown as the colony overall (pp. 
40-41). Statistical terms, including “average” 
and “correlation,” are misused (pp. 41, 89, 
217-219). All of these shortcomings under- 
mine his conclusions. 

As an example, he contends that about half 
of Maryland’s white adult males could not 
meet the property qualification for voting (pp. 
44-46). He concedes that there are no voting 
data for the period to verify that assertion (p. 
20) but attempts to support it indirectly. There 
are, however, available election returns for the 


"1790s, when the property qualification was 


still in effect. In this period, voter turnout in 
some counties exceeded 90 per cent of the 
white adult male population, suggesting that 
few were actually disfranchised. Turnout was 
markedly lower in other counties, but the dif- 
ferences seemed to be more related to the pres- 
ence or absence of competing political orga- 
nizations that actively sought popular support. 
Where such organizations contested, turnout 


. was generally high. Where they did not, it was 
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low. This pattern suggests that an examination 
of suffrage has little substance without also 
considering whether elections were contested 
by broadly based political organizations. 

This, along with other difficulties in the book, 
introduces more fundamental questions. By 
focusing upon the subject of democracy in pre- 
revolutionary Maryland, Skaggs has attempted 
a subjective, difficult to resolve investigation. 
How do you.determine precisely what is or 
what is not "democratic?" What is the basis 
for the comparison—that is, democratic or un- 
democratic relative to what? What is actually 
substantiated if a society is shown to be more 
or less "democratic?" A rigorous definition, by 
itself, cannot fully resolve such questions. 

Professor Skaggs's emphasis on democracy 
was, then, unfortunate. In light of recent 
studies and the data he collected, there were, 
certainly, other analytical possibilities. By uti- 
lizing a variety of concepts and employing care- 
ful methodology, he could have dealt with 
other, more substantive issues. How relevant 
was the suffrage qualification? Who served in 
the numerous county level political offices not 
examined? What kinds of persons provided the 
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leadership in the various groups that contested 
for power prior to the Revolution? Were there 
voting blocs in the colony's legislature? Skaggs 
has not resolved the question of to what ex- 
tent colonial Maryland could be considered 
democratic and, by focusing upon that issue, 
he has left other potentially interesting ques- 
tions unanswered. 
Davip A. BOHMER 

St. Mary’s City Commission, 

State of Maryland 


The Age of Giant Corporations: A Microeco- 
nomic History of American Business, 1914- 
1970. By Robert Sobel. (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Publishing Company, 1972. Pp. 
xiii, 257. $9.00.) 

This book is the seventh in the Greenwood 
Press series, Contributions in Economics and 
Economic History. It is readable and sticks to 
its point, which is to trace the main changes 
and general movements in the world of Ameri- 
can business organization and experience from 
the early 20th century to the conglomerate era 
of the early 1970s. Had the book been written 
now it would no doubt contain a concise ac- 
count of the international oil firms, their 
growth, and the organization of their carte]. 
As it stands, the obvious latest chapter in Mr. 
Sobel’s book is missing. 

The subject matter is the preserve of a very 
small group of academic specialists. Most econ- 
omists and economic historians know little or 
nothing about the changing fine-structure of 
American business. So this little book fills a 
need. Possibly without being fully aware of it, 
Professor Sobel advances some striking theses 
and suggestions. For example, he maintains, 
supported by his selection of evidence, that the 
major oligopolies developed in the 1920s best 
withstood the erosion of the 1930s, and even 
experienced no little amount of growth in that 
period (pp. 126, 135, 136, 152). He is particu- 
larly good on the linkages between war-time 
Bovernment activities (in all four of our 20th 
century wars, and the Cold War as well) and 
subsequent developments of the specific con- 
nections between government and major busi- 
ness firms that resulted. Numerous well-chosen 
examples are given. Sobel's range of interest is 
shaped by the flow of new industries arising 
from changes in technology: organization, own- 
ership, development linkages, entrepreneurship, 
these are the major foci of his interest. Furni- 
ture manufacturing will not be found here, but 
chain stores, automobiles, petrochemicals, mo- 
tion pictures, TV, semiconductors, computery— 
these are covered. I found the book a fascinat- 
ing "short course" on this subject. The book's 
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blemishes are few enough so that they are 
startling when they occur, as in the discussion 
of international finance after World War I: 
“, . . the United States had emerged as the 
strongest financial power in the world, while 
Great Britain, whose pound still financed a 
large number of international transactions, was 
in stagnation and decline" (p. 82). That sounds 
vaguely like the author was not really sure just 
what it was he wanted to say. But such lapses 
are few. Sobel places a greater emphasis upon 
the vagaries of central-bank policies as causal 
elements in business conditions than would be 
considered tasteful by some economists. On the 
other hand, he is clear-eyed about the tendency 
for concentration and oligopoly to be the har- 
bingers of business success in the modern 
American economy without taking a moral 
stance on this subject, which is so repugnant 
to the true believer in academe. Sobel also sees 
the steady expansion of government participa- 
tion by way of controls, as a natural political 
consequence of these developments. I would 
recommend this book to any reader who wants 
a fast and accurate introduction to modern 
business history. 
JONATHAN HUGHES 

Northwestern University 


Politics, Science, and Dread Disease: A Short 
History of United States Medical Research 
Policy. By Stephen P. Strickland. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1972. Pp. 329. $9.95.) 


The growing maturity of political science is 
shown in the increasing concern of our col- 
leagues in policy formulation and questions of 
policy outcomes; the best of this work reveals 
a fusion of methodological and theoretical so- 
phistication with detailed examination of pres- 
ent and approaching issues of national inter- 
ests. An excellent example of this type of work 
is the present volume. In the execution of his 
"brief history," Mr. Strickland makes an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
policy formulation process, especially in re- 
vealing the three-way relationship which com- 
bines legislators, high-ranking federal bureau- 
crats, and advocates of powerful if little-known 
interest groups. But more significantly, Strick- 
land provides us with useful insights into the 
forces and ideologies which shape national 
health policy. The book could not have been 
more welcome, for it comes at a time when a 
series of legislative initiatives are under way 
in the health-care field; and while the study 
does not deal with national health insurance, 
those who are concerned with providing a new 
direction and set of alternatives in the health- 
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care sector should read Politics, Science, and 
Dread Disease as a guide for their legislative 
efforts. 

Strickland presents an account of the per- 
sonalities and organizations which have shaped 
and directed federal cancer research policy. 
The arena is Congress, and the actors include 
subcommittee chairmen in both houses, top 
bureaucrats from the National Institutes of 
Health, and several representatives of private 
interest groups. The ubiquitous Mary Lasker is 
a dominant character, although Strickland 
makes it clear that cther lobbyists were im- 
portant and that none was able to control can- 
cer research legislation. The key to control— 
and especially congressional appropriations— 
apparently is the medical researcher: physicians 
and scientists are brought before subcommit- 
tees by competing advocates, and they offer 
expert, recent, relevant advice—often incor- 
porating information cbtained from within the 
National Institutes of Health or one of its | 
agencies but presented with apparent objectiv- 
ity. 

For those, and I confess to being one of 
them, who wonder about the criteria which 
congressional decision makers employ in ar- 
riving at their positions on highly technical 
items such as national cancer programs, Strick- 
land’s research, if we are willing to accept it 
at face value, is reassuring. He explains Con- 
gress’s propensity for increasing medical re- 
search budgets above the figures requested by , 
the Executive as refiecting substantive knowl- 
edge, certainty of goals, and sophistication re- 
garding the technical aspects of reaching the 
proposed goals. Moreover, Congress would not 
have gone along with subcommittee increases, 
Strickland argues, had the subcommittees not 
vividly and comprehensively documented the 
need and adduced the proper scientific evi- 
dence. 

Strickland's analysis emphasizes the formal 
actors and organizations; little mention is made 
of the broader forces of national politics, intra- *. 
party rivalry, or public opinion. Indeed, except 
for an occasional defeat of a key congressper- 
son or an opinion poll, the public, whether or- 
dinary citizens or members of a health related 
interest group such as the American Heart As- 
sociation or the Cancer Society, seems to have 
played no role at all in national cancer policy. 
It may be that the author's concern with key 
congresspersons, bureaucrats, and lobbyists 
caused him to discount or ignore the “atten- 
tive public.” But I suspect that few individuals | 
beyond the handful of officials, politicians, and ” 
researchers discussed in the book were or are 
today even remotely involved in federal medi- 
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al policy formation. Nor is the public especial- 
«jy welcome. When lobbyists attempt to inform 
“he public and draw it into the struggle, poli- 
“cians apparently resent the effort. Strickland 
eports that when in 1971 the American Can- 
‘er Society placed a full-page advertisement in 
najor newspapers urging its point of view on 
he electorate, the ad created sharp indigna- 
ion among the members of the House subcom- 
nittee, leading to the threat that the Society 
night have jeopardized its right to tax-exempt 
«tatus by spending funds to educate the public 
n order to attempt to influence the votes of its 
'epresentatives. The ignorance and noninvolve- 
nent of the public and the "old boy" style of 
lecision making are the most striking general 
‘evelations which emerge from this account. 
it is regrettable that the author did not directly 
zonfront these issues; but his work does offer 
lirectional signals for further research. 

In sum, Strickland has produced an impor- 
ant, useful, and timely study of an important 
aational issue. It is a model of the successful 

«application of social science techniques and of 
Wiiterate, sensitive writing. The result is a vol- 
wume that should be read and used as a guide 
Wiby others. 
JERRY L. WEAVER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


To The Victor . . . : Political Patronage from 

the Clubhouse to the White House. By Mar- 
. tin and Susan Tolchin. (New York: Random 
“ House, 1971. Pp. 370. $7.95.) 


Much of the recent interpretive writing on 
American politics has argued the view that the 
process by which public policy is formulated 
and executed is more sensitive to narrow con- 
siderations of political advantage than to long- 
run conceptions of the public good. Different 
writers have located the sources of this con- 
dition in quite different places. Mills, for ex- 
ample, located it in the relationships between 
economic, political, and military elites. Lowi, 
on the other hand, attributed it to the pulling 
and hauling of interest groups, a process which 
he says has been legitimated by academic the- 
ories of the politica] process. In the volume 
under review, Martin and Susan Tolchin, the 
former the City Hall Bureau Chief for the 
New York Times and the latter a member of 
the political science department at Brooklyn 
College, point to an old and much abused 
bogey—the patronage system. 

The thesis of the book seems to be that po- 
.litical leaders are only able to maintain them- 
selves in office by promising to deliver to po- 
tential supporters a range of material benefits 
that are at their disposal. In turn, citizens be- 
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come dependent upon such benefits so they 
have little choice but to support the politicians 
that deliver them. Written in the muckraking 
tradition, the book sets forth its argument 
through a series of anecdotes which purport to 
detail the adverse consequences of patronage 
at every governmental level. The authors offer 
numerous examples of how political appoint- 
ments, contracts and preferments, and govern- 
mental expenditures are used to solidify the 
positions of incumbents. Though the authors 
note that "patronage can be used for good or 
evil" (p. 26), most of their comments are de- 
cidedly critical. The main problem with patron- 
age in their view is that it leads to a system of 
unplanned and irrational policy making as 
leaders barter policy in exchange for political 
Support. 

As a remedy for this condition, the authors 
suggest a form of reverse patronage which 
would "harness government's enormous reward 
powers on behalf of rational planning, and on 
behalf of the public interest" (p. 311). Thus, 
they speak approvingly of Mayor Lindsay's 
proposal to use New York City's $11 million 
worth of holdings in General Motors stock to 
pressure the company to limit the pollution 
created by its automobiles. In addition, they 
suggest that state and federal monies be with- 
drawn from companies and institutions that 
practice discriminatory hiring. The latter is, of 
course, already being done in some areas. 

Most readers will find it difficult to under- 
stand why the burden of guilt and the respon- 
sibility for change must be laid at the doorstep 
of patronage, especially since most studies of 
the subject have indicated that patronage now 
plays a much diminished role in the incentive 
structures of party organizations. The source 
of the confusion is that the Tolchins adopt a 
rather expansive definition of patronage. The 
conventional notion is that patronage is some 
material benefit, such as jobs or contracts, that 
political officials can distribute at their dis- 
cretion. The authors, however, seem to look 
upon patronage as any exchange of political 
goods, which means that all policy becomes a 
form of patronage. Thus, when Mr. Nixon at- 
tempted to ease the pressure for integration in 
the South, he was actually doling out patron- 
age: "What the Southern strategy amounted to 
in concrete terms was a massive payment, on 
a kind of patronage installment plan, of what 
Nixon considered his major political debt: his 
election to the Presidency" (p. 282). The ar- 
gument that patronage is responsible for frag- 
mented policy making thus hinges upon a du- 
bious notion of what patronage actually in- 
volves. If the authors are suggesting that lead- 
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ers exchange policy for political support, then 
there is not much to argue. But if they are 
suggesting that this is all a form of patronage 
politics, then the argument is difficult to ac- 
cept. 

The book is apparently not addressed to an 
academic market, for the authors do not at- 
tempt to deal seriously with the scholarly lit- 
erature that has grown.up around the issue, 
some of which actually defends patronage. For 
example, they do not consider the impacts upon 
party organizations that follow from the uses 
of material and nonmaterial incentives to re- 
cruit activists. The use of material incentives 
tends to give an organization greater flexibility 
in defining goals, selecting strategies, and for- 
mulating policy. If one believes that parties 
should be office-seeking organizations that re- 
spond to electoral pressures, then a case can 
be made for patronage in the conventional 
sense. The authors seem to believe that party 
leaders should respond primarily to some no- 
tion of the public interest without reference to 
electoral pressures, so they adopt a critical out- 
look. However, they do not appear to appre- 
ciate all the implications of this view. 

The book is competently written, and it con- 
tains a number of interesting anecdotes about 
the abuses of patronage. It would not be a bad 
choice if one is interested in some supple- 
mentary reading on the subject, but if one is 
looking for some solid scholarship on the ques- 
tion of patronage, then one must look else- 
where. 

JAMES E. PIERESON 
State University of New York, Albany 


Federal Evaluation Policy: Analyzing the Ef- 
fects of Public Programs. By Joseph S. 
Wholey et al. (Washington: The Urban In- 
stitute, 1970. Pp. 134. $2.95, paper.) 


Evaluation procedures and techniques are 
rapidly becoming of critical importance in the 
development of national social policies and in 
the administration of federal social. programs. 
To insure that these policies and programs meet 
the demanding requirements of American so- 
ciety, it is imperative that agencies of govern- 
ment analyze their programs to determine the 
various consequences—in other words, to mea- 
sure their successes and failures in achieving 
national objectives. It has long been evident to 
students of public administration that the fed- 
eral government—and, for that matter, state 
and local government—has barely begun to 
develop the systems and methodologies neces- 
sary to produce viable assessments of this kind. 

In this short volume, Wholey and four fel- 
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low policy analysts on the Urban Institute stai 
set forth their study of.federal evaluation poli. 
cies—concentrating on the  organizationae 
framework, the methodologies, and the 
amounts. of national resources expended dur. 
ing the 1968—1969 period under investigation. 
Their research was funded by the Departmentem 
of Housing and Urban Development and was. 
carried out in close cooperation with the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President and the four 
agencies scrutinized: the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Department 
of Labor. 

The authors point out early in their study 
that "the most impressive finding about the 
evaluation of social programs in the federal 
government is that substantial work in the field 
has been almost nonexistent" (p. 15). They 
elaborate by declaring that those few previous 
evaluation studies were so poorly conceived. 
and carried out with such a lack of uniformity 
of design and objective that the findings have 
not been related to or reflective of the problems 
confronting the makers of public policies. No 
comprehensive federal evaluation system ex- 
ists. For example, the authors observe: 


Even within agencies, orderly and integrated evalua- 

tion operations have not been established. Funding 

has been low. Staffing has been worse, forcing un- 

due reliance on outside contractors by agencies that 

lack the in-house capacity to monitor contract work. 
The most clear-cut evidence of the primitive state" 
of federal self-evaluation lies in the widespread 

failure of agencies even to spell out program ob- 

jectives. Unless goals are precisely stated, there is 

no standard against which to measure whether the 

direction of a program or its rate of progress is 

satisfactory (p. 15). i 


With this indictment as prologue, the study 
moves on to a brief but thorough discussion 
of the chief kinds of evaluation (program im- 
pact, program strategy, etc.), alternatives to 
evaluation (field experiments, experimental; 
demonstration), and those activities that are 
evaluation-related (monitoring, reporting sys- 
tems, cost analysis). Succeeding chapters ex- 
amine the administration of an evaluation sys- 
tem; organizational relationships and respon- 
sibilities; the resources appropriate and avail- 
able for purposes of evaluation; methodology 
(research design and method) for achieving 
sound techniques of evaluation. Each of these 
sections contains rather extensive lists of rec- 
ommendations—related to the evaluative pro- 
cess—-that the authors strongly believe should * 
be widely adopted by federal agencies and de- 
partments. 
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The concluding chapter to this “cookbook-y” 
approach to evaluation contains an extensive 
review of the major recommendations for en- 
hancing the ability of federal officials to ana- 
lyze comprehensively the effects of their myriad 
public programs. 

This administrative repair manual, while 
sometimes dull and plodding, has its moments 
of great insight, and the many remedial mea- 
sures set forth are sound and capable of rela- 
tively rapid achievement within our bureau- 
cracy. This work clearly belongs to the fast- 
growing list of volumes concerned with “inside 
public administration” and should be read 
(whether with enjoyment or not) by both stu- 
dents and practitioners of the craft, especially 
those administrators who want to achieve the 
objectives of various government social poli- 
cies with the least amount of human or finan- 
cial resources. 

In fairness to our bureaucrats, it should be 

„acknowledged that the authors relate that a 
significant measure of change and improve- 
ment has occurred in evaluation techniques in 
the agencies and departments investigated since 
this study was initiated. Presumably, this in- 
creased sophistication and improvement have 
been eagerly promoted up to the present time. 

Within its limited terms of reference, this 
volume does a most creditable job of touching 
on the principal characteristics and problems 
associated with the evaluative process and of 

Stimulating the serious reader to further works 
on this general topic by means of an excellent 
select bibliography. 

JoEL R. DICKINSON 
Northern Michigan University 


Latin American Legislatures: Their Role and 
Influence, Analyses for Nine Countries. 
Edited by Weston H. Agor. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1971. Pp. 576. $22.50.) 


In the 1960s, when area studies were in 
„bloom, irrigated by public and quasi-public 
* money, “research agendas" began to appear in 
the land in great number. A recent one, calling 
for analysis of the "characters, roles and func- 
tions of national legislatures" in Latin Amer- 
ica, led to this book. Eleven papers are col- 
lected here, all by young scholars (the oldest 
doctorate dates from 1963, near the zenith of 
the Ford Age). The collection aims at testing 
two propositions described by the editor as as- 
pects of the conventional wisdom: (1) the 
view that Latin American legislatures are “rub- 

, ber stamps, marginal to the decision-making 
process in the region," and (2) the view that 
the same legislatures are "obstacles to political 
and economic development" (p. xxvi). 
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It is hard to see how both these views can 
be held at the same time concerning the same 
legislature. Perhaps the editor meant to say 
that the assumed consensus view was an either/ 
or proposition: Latin American legislatures, to 
the extent that they are not rubber stamps, 
are obstacles to development. So reformulated, 
the conventional wisdom emerges from these 
eleven studies not only unshaken but supported. 

The nine legislatures studied are divided into 
three groups: the “modal cases," in which the 
legislature is weak in decisional influence (Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia); the "deviant cases," in 
which the legislature is "relatively influential 
on a world scale" (Chile, Costa Rica, Uru- 
guay); and the "transitional cases," in which 
the legislature either demonstrates "increasing 
decisional influence" or has been closed down 
since 1960 (Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala, 
Peru). Since the book's publication, of course, 
Chile and Uruguay presumably have fought 
their way out of the "deviant" class and into 
the “transitional” class—although calling a 
legislature transitional when its doors have 
been closed by the generals is at least ironic. 

It is the thesis of Terry McCoy's paper on 
Peru that the Congress has, indeed, played a 
significant role in Peruvian political life. That 
role, McCoy carefully shows, has been nega- 
tive, impeding presidential action to the point 
where civilian government is paralyzed and 
military intervention unavoidable. Congres- 
sional power and independence, then, imply 
obstruction of development; Peruvian develop- 
ment proceeds when Congress is removed as an 
independent influence. Score one for the con- 
ventional wisdom. The cases of Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile demonstrate that generals, 
too, are capable of failing the development test 
—but in none of those countries could it be 
argued seriously that the pre-coup legislature 
had been anything but an impediment to de- 
velopment. 

Brazil's Congress was permitted to continue 
functioning in the immediate aftermath of the 
military coup of 1964. Robert Packenham's 
paper identifies a number of functions which 
the Congress performed during the period be- 
fore 1966, when its role was reduced to near 
zero: (a) legitimation; (b) recruitment, so- 
cialization and training; and (c) decisional 
functions. The latter function, drastically re- 
duced, was largely limited to a House-of-Lords 
style articulation of interests. But the legitima- 
tion function, as Packenham analyzes it, was 
an important one. In other words, the Brazilian 
Congress after 1964 made its most important 
mark on political life simply by continuing to 
meet, simulating an independence that helped 
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legitimize the generals. It bears emphasis that 
any such legitimation by a rubber-stamp Con- 
gress is necessarily a short-term affair. The 
legitimacy so conferred is a wasting asset, de- 
pendent on a popular illusion of congressional 
independence, an illusion that becomes progres- 
sively harder to maintain as genuine inde- 
pendence recedes into history. 

If Peru and Brazil are “transitional” cases, 
that term is used not in an historical sense but 
to describe phenomena lying somewhere be- 
tween what the editor calls the “modal” and 
“deviant” cases. The vocabulary is dictated not 
by history but by science. In fact, much of 
the book consists of efforts at quantification 
and scaling. Thus we learn that in Argentina 


the fathers of legislators who completed their 
university training tended to be professionals, where- 
as those fathers who attended, but failed to com- 
plete, the university and those with a secondary 
school education usually entered the sphere of 
commerce or business (p. 209). 


And in Guatemala, rightists have more univer- 
sity training and foreign-travel experience than 
do leftists (pp. 308, 314). In Venezuela, one 
“cultural variable” influencing the output levels 
of the Senate is the tradition of “multiple ca- 
reer patterns" (pp. 485-86). But do Venezue- 
lan Senators do little because they have other 
jobs, or do they keep their other jobs because 
the Senate is a trivial place, offering them little 
to do? 

The McCoy and Packenham papers, which 
I found the most useful, reject such sorties 
into science in favor of telling us what has hap- 
pened in Peru and Brazil. They prompt me to 
suggest a formula as a guide to readers of this 
book. It is: U = 1/Qv - Qs in which U = the 
utility of the paper, Qv = the volume of quan- 
tification and Qs the sophistication of quanti- 
tative method. 

My other major complaint goes to the near- 
absence of any discussion of the substantive 
interests at stake in the political systems stud- 
ied. McCoy does tell us why the various actors 
acted as they did, what interests they were de- 
fending, and the like. And Ernest Duff, in his 
paper on Colombia, does treat briefly two 
“case studies" of the issues of agrarian reform 
and constitutional amendment. But even here 
the assumption seems to be that, at least in 
the context of land reform, legislation and the 
political process are the same thing. Colombia, 
of course, is the archetypal model for the prop- 
osition that one of the most effective instru- 
ments for avoiding a land reform is a land re- 
form law. 

Perhaps it is an old spouses' tale that Latin 
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American legislatures are either ineffective or 
obstructionist. Nothing here convinces me that 
the tale is false. 

KENNETH L. KARST 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Aprismo: The Ideas and Doctrines of Víctor 
Raúl Haya de la Torre. By Robert J. Alex- 
ander. (Kent, Ohio: The Kent State Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. Pp. 367. $12.00.) 


Professor Alexander has produced an im- 
portant addition to the literature in English 
that is helpful in explaining Latin American 
politics. Victor Raúl Haya de la Torre, accord- 
ing to Alexander, “is the most important po- 
litical philosopher and ideologist of the demo- 
cratic left that Latin America has had in the 
present century” (p. 3). Rereading Haya in 
Alexander’s translation after 25 years confirms 
this judgment. Haya wrote more than 16 books 
and hundreds of articles, and Professor Alex- 
ander has carefully selected and translated the | 
heart of this corpus. He includes sections about ' 
Haya's theory of historic space-time, about the 
Aprista movement's program, about the kind 
of political parties Latin America needs, about 
what kind of political machinery Peru should 
have, about democracy and dictatorship, about 
why the Latin American republics ought to 
unite into a federated state, and about what the 
relations of the future united Latin America 
ought to be with the United States of America. 
For each section of the book, Professor Alex- 
ander has provided an introductory note which 
synthesizes the material, and in a 27-page in- 
troduction he reviews Haya's life and the his- 
tory of the Aprista party which he founded 
and has led for fifty years. ; 

Haya de la Torres political philosophy 
blends ideas about the unique character of 
Latin America with the general ideas of West- 
ern Christianity and European Marxism to 
create what he calls Aprismo. Haya's great con- 
tribution has been to emphasize that Latin 
America is different from Europe and the 
United States and therefore must cease imitat- 
ing their political and economic institutions. 
He argues that most of Latin America's politi- 
cal leaders have always sought their inspiration 
and their models in foreign lands and not in 
the reality of Latin America. Thus, political, 
religious, and economic systems that had de- 
veloped in Europe and the United States were 
introduced into Latin America where they 
failed, producing turmoil and backwardness. 
Haya emphasized that the Latin American 
leader must begin to base his programs on the 
true character of Latin America and develop 
political and other institutions which fit the 
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ammistoms of the people and were not copies of 
Jnited States Constitutionalism, Soviet Com- 
iunism, Adam Smith's free enterprise, Mao- 
im, European Christian Democracy, or any 
ther foreign model. 

By 1974 most of the intelligent leaders of 
atin America have accepted this concept first 
ublicized by Haya. In Peru, a military dicta- 
orship is introducing practically all of the spe- 
ific planks of the Aprista program except de- 
nocracy. 

Haya de la Torre came to his ideas because 
1e never seemed to be able to fit Peru into 
he European scheme of dividing world his- 
ory into ancient, medieval, and modern pe- 
Jods. Haya was born in Trujillo, a small city 
yn the Pacific coast of Peru located near the 
mins of the pre-Colombian city of Chan-Chan. 

«Where, he kept wondering, does Chan-Chan 
~it into the European scheme of world history? 

“="When the Peruvian dictatorship exiled Haya in 

E923 he went looking for the answer to this 
«question. In Russia he discussed Communism 
‘with the leaders of the Bolshevik Party; in Ger- 
many he observed the Nazi Party; in Italy he 
looked at Fascism. He spent long years study- 
‘ing in England, but he never found the answer 
to his question of where does one fit the in- 
digenous people of America into the European 
scheme of world history. Whenever he looked 
at Peru he saw that half of the population con- 
tinued to speak Quechua and Aymara, to wear 
its traditional clothes, and to follow its age- 
old customs. Haya kept wondering why this 
should be until he decided that there were two 
cultural groups in Peru which had to be 
blended into a new synthesis which would be 
truly Peruvian and neither traditional Indian 
or imported European. 

It was from his speculations about the place 
of the Indian that Haya developed his philo- 
sophical concept of historical space-time. Ac- 
cording to Haya, there is in each country a 
certain rhythm or, spirit or collective con- 
Sciousness which its people develop as a re- 
sult of all the influences to which they have 
been exposed: historical, geographical, cli- 
matic, etc. This “X” quality which Haya 
named historical space-time motivates a peo- 
ple so that they develop in harmony with their 
historical space-time despite the introduction 
of social institutions from another area. The 
conclusion for Haya is clear: Latin Americans 
must cease copying the world and develop in 
harmony with their true character. 

« The only serious criticism of the book is 
‘that it lacks selections from Haya’s writings 
about the connection between the means used 
to come to power and the ends achieved. Haya 
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has always insisted that political leaders must 
not seek power with the gun, that only elec- 
tions are valid means of creating governments, 
and that political leaders must learn to be re- 
sponsible in opposition before they can serve 
successfully and responsibly in power. 

Professor Alexander identifies. many of the 
obscure references in Haya’s text in footnotes 
and adds a very short bibliographic note. Un- 
fortunately there is no index. This is a valuable 
book for understanding Latin America. 

Harry KANTOR 

Marquette University 


Realignment of World Power: The Russo- 
Chinese Schism Under the Impact of Mao 
Tse-tung’s Last Revolution, Vol. I and Vol. 
H. By Oton Ambroz. (New York: Robert 
Speller & Sons, Publishers, Inc., 1972. Vol. 
I. Pp. 338, Vol. II. Pp. 406. $12.50 each.) 


Dr. Oton Ambroz, "a veteran journalist and 
political analyst on communist affairs," (quota- 
tion from jacket flap) has combed through and 
made use of a wealth of contemporary source 
materials to write a timely two-volume work. 
Sometimes his ready use of quotes tend to stifle 
the flow of his major ideas and concepts, but 
nonetheless, it does seem to bolster his main 
conclusions. 

Dr. Ambroz believes that ideology is far 
from dead in our world. He makes the point, 
correctly in my opinion, that neither the Soviet 
Union nor the People's Republic of China be- 
lieves ideology to be a receding element in 
either domestic or international affairs. These 
two Communist states are vying with one an- 
other for leadership among those countries 
now governed by Communist authoritarian 
governments and among those developing 
countries whose people may be susceptible to 
Communist promises. Dr. Ambroz assumes 
that this battle for ideological supremacy will 
continue and intensify in the future. He sees 
no compromise. 

Ideological differences, however, form only 
part of the schism between the two largest 
Communist countries. Their “national-imperial” 
interests also meet head on, and in the view 
of Dr. Ambroz, this conflict is “much more 
important than . . . ideological squabbles" (II, 
291). His quotations from Soviet sources on 
this are most compelling. 

What all of this amounts to is that the au- 
thor throughout his work is building up the 
case that the differences between the Soviet 
Union and the People's Republic of China are 
well-nigh irreconcilable. He cites quotation 
after quotation from Chinese and Soviet lead- 
ers, magazines and newspapers which back up 
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this contention. The rhetoric from both sides 
does seem overwhelming and definitive. 

I do not dispute the fact that tensions be- 
tween the USSR and the People's Republic of 
China are at a fever pitch or that the existenc2 
of such tensions will continue. A word of cau- 
tion, however, may be in order. We have seen 
seemingly irreconcilable differences be:ween 
states diminish almost overnight and make pos- 
sible a détente if not an actual entente. This is 
particularly true for countries with similar po- 
litical and social systems, as in the Soviet-Ger- 
man agreements of August, 1939. After all, as 
Dr. Ambroz makes clear in the preface of his 
work, quoting Professors Brzezinski and Fried- 
rich, “fascist and communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorships are basically alike” (I, xiii). While 
the Soviet-Nazi arrangement was not long last- 
ing, it did work for a time, during which the 
map of Europe was redrawn, Nazi power fur- 
thered, and Japan's decision to move southward- 
in Asia toward confrontation with the United 
States brought closer. 

A number of scenarios for the future of 
Sino-Soviet relations can be written ranging 
from military conflict, as one extreme, to de 
facto alliance as well as the present de jure 
aliance, as the other. Publications in Com- 
munist China today are carrying articles which. 
indicate that differences exist within Chinese 
governing circles in part at least over China's 
international affairs. How deep and far-reach- 
ing these differences are, and to what extent 
they may presage a change in policy with a 
change in leadership is unknown to the out- 
sider. It might be well for us to remember, 
however, that nothing is permanent in this 
world, even differences that appear to be irre- 
concilable. f 

Having made the above point, I should add 
that I support Dr. Ambroz’s view that the 
Russo-Chinese schism is the essential element 
in what he terms the “realigament of world 
power.” Without this schism, the United States 
could surely not have moved with any degree 
of success, as it has, to open relations with 
Peking and to better relations with Moscow. 
The United States has skillfully taken advan- 
tage of the Moscow-Peking confrontation to 
reduce tensions by adopting a negotiating atti- 
tude toward the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China. These negotiations, how- 
ever, can only be fruitful if the United States 
maintains her military strength and alliance 
structure. Negotiating from strength, after all, 
is essential for the United States and its allies 
during this period of changing relationships be- 
tween and with Communist states. Those con- 
cerned with international affairs and America’s 
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role in world politics should read Dr. Ambroz’ 
well-documented work on the Sino-Soviet dis 
pute and the effect of this dispute on the globa 
power structure. 

GASTON J, SIGUR 
The George Washington University 


The Matrix of Policy in the Philippines. By 
Harvey A. Averch, John E. Koehler, anc 
Frank H. Denton. (Princeton, N.J.: Prince 
ton University Press, 1971. Pp. ix, 234 
$8.00.) 

This is a sophisticated exercise in quantifica- 
tion. The book is devoted to the discussion o 
the perceptions of the political system, electoral 
politics, the “lurching” economy, crime, anc 
dissidence. Thanks to their sponsorship by the 
AID and RAND, the authors (economists withm 
the NSF, Rand and A.I.D.) had access to alli 
sorts of official and semi-official data. They 
also relied on a stratified random sample sur- 
vey especially carried out for them in 1969. 

Rather triumphantly, the authors found them 
Philippines to be quite the opposite of what 
most observers, foreign and local, had pictured. 
The political system was "stable—hard to 
change and unlikely to disintegrate” (p. 26). 
The public, politicians and bureaucrats “all 
know what to expect from one another”; hence 
the political system “is responsive to the needs 
of the people . . ." (p. 45). As for the econ- 
omy, its growth was "respectable" and "[spread- 
ing] broadly across the country" (p. 69). Un: 
employment was largely illusory as it was “con- 
centrated in quite specific groups" (p. 75), af- 
fecting mostly individuals who had never been 
employed before. In short, "unemployment 
does not appear to be a widespread and mount- 
ing economic problem" (p. 78). Although the 
level of violence was "relatively high" (p. 120, 
italics in original), there was no crime wave 
and crime had actually been decreasing. Vio- 
lent crime was largely related to politics and 
was "determined principally by ethnic fac- 
tors and proximity to Manila" (p. 126). Final 
ly, dissidence, primarily that of the Huks, had 
become only a "nuisance" to the government. 
The success of the HMB "rests in large mea- 
sure on what they do rather than on the con- 
dition of . . . society . . ." (p. 150). 

With these rather startling findings, the au- 
thors make a very strong claim for the virtues 
of rigorous empirical methods—in this case 
principally factor and regression analyses. In- 
deed, they seem to be saying that not much 
was actually upsetting in the Philippines (and, 
other LDC’s as well?) other than the inade-? 
quacy of data and analysis. There is of course 
a great deal to be said for the greater use of 
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uantitative analysis and the dearth of reliable 
iformation is almost inherent in underdevelop- 
rent. The trouble is that the authors seem to 
ave been too obsessed with their initial con- 
‘actual commitment to the promise of quan- 
fication. 

For one thing, there is too much ingenuity 
1 the analysis. The authors consider the find- 
ig that 82 per cent of respondents perceive 
t least some politicians to be corrupt (Table 
I, p. 32) paradoxical in terms of the revela- 
E that 90 per cent value honesty most in 

heir candidates (p. 36). At any rate, the lat- 
er, together with another finding that 73 per 
‘ent of the respondents acknowledge the influ- 
nce of government on their daily life and that 

553 per cent of these also believe that their life 

would be worse without government activities 

tp. 28) is supposed to indicate political con- 
entment. The authors simply dismiss an un- 

:»mployment rate of about 38 per cent by say- 
mpg that many of those considered jobless are 

imply without well-defined jobs and "are, by 
Wiehilippine standards, far from destitute . . ." 

«(p. 77). They also dismiss the Jess-than-bright 
mmaational accounts as at best ambiguous. Eco- 
woomic growth is equated with the growth of 
Wkhe noncraft “modern labor force" in “regular, 

visible establishments" which happened to in- 
«crease by about 60 per cent between 1960 and 

1968 (Figure 8, p. 87). Most interestingly, the 

«authors support their optimistic conclusion 

about dissidence with the fact that the respon- 

dents in the affected areas were not openly less 
respectful toward the government than other 

groups (pp. 136-8). 

The book is also clever in a more funda- 
mental way. Why did the authors choose to 
concentrate on those issues presented in the 
book? Why did they elect to analyze these par- 
ticular aspects of those problems? Why, for 
example, should the size of the modern labor 
force be more indicative of economic develop- 
ment than, say, the standard of public health? 
No serious justification is offered. It is intrigu- 
ing how the authors touch and then push aside 
such questions as the distribution of income 
and wealth, and social and economic disparities 
among the provinces. In the face of new and 
more active dissident movements in various 
parts of the country, the concentration on the 
Huks is, to say the least, puzzling. 

Judging from their torrential condemnation 
of almost all aspects of the old society, one has 
to conclude that the leaders of the New So- 

¿ciety do not share the authors’ view about the 

contentment of the populace. Of course their 

rhetoric might have been merely tactical. But 
they could not have been simply the victims 
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of the alleged general delusion, for they had 
at least been familiar with the authors' findings 
some time before September 1972. Indeed, 
Marcos himself had used the earlier RAND re- 
port version as the basis of the central chapter 
of his 1971 manifesto, Today's Revolution: 
Democracy. 

The inherent shortcoming of a book like this 
is its innocence. We surely need good data, but 
one set of data may be more relevant or sig- 
nificant than another, equally rigorous set. Dif- 
ferent analysts may not look at the same things 
or the same aspects of the same things. Exactly 
the same data may also be interpreted and eval- 
uated differently. Certainly many students of 
development do not put much value on the 
size of the modern labor force as an indication 
of development. Marcos clearly knew that the 
highly personalistic politics was relatively 
stable but he obviously did not think it too 
hard to change. 

One fashionable ideological stand is shared 
by the authors and the Marcos revolutionaries. 
Whatever it is, development is supposedly best 
achieved technocratically through the "politics 
of trying to be above politics." Such an ap- 
proach is doomed to failure. 

Moup. A. NAWAWI 
Science University of Malaysia 


Rich Nations and Poor in Peace and War. By 
Henry Barbera. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexing- 
ton Books, 1973. Pp. xiii, 213. $13.00.) 
Some years ago, Theodore Caplow argued 

most persuasively that because of its reliability, 

accessibility, and congruence with alternative 
measures, telephones per capita should be 
adopted as the best single index of socioeco- 
nomic development. Professor Barbera, who is 
evidently one of Caplow's former students, has 
utilized the same measure as his sole dependent 
variable in an inquiry as to "whether or not 
war affects development and, if so, to what ex- 
tent" (p. 2). His conclusion, supportive of 
what he terms the "irrelevant hypothesis," is 
that "the two total wars of this century have 
neither helped nor hindered development or no- 
ticeably affected the inequalities between rich 
nations and poor" (p. 121). The main thrust 
of this review will be to consider whether 
shortcomings in the author's research design 
and execution have yielded results that some 
readers will view as somewhat surprising. 
Barbera examines four main characteristics 
of nations in the developmental hierarchy over 
the 40-year period, 1913-1952: order ("the 
relative rank stability of nations"); integration 

("the diminishing of relative spread of na- 

tions"); progress ("the relative speed of ma- 
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terial improvement”); and satisfaction (“the 
reduction of relative stress”) [p. 28]. Each 
characteristic is evaluated by means of a sing.e 
statistical tést: order by product-moment coz- 
relation of the arrays at different points ir. time 
(1913/20, 1913/25, 1938/47, and 1938/52}; 
integration by comparing coefficients of variz- 
tion for each of the six years; progress by ca- 
culating regression (slope) coefficients for dif- 
ferent groups of nations through time; and sat- 
isfaction by comparing ratios of "ranks in- 
volved in change" to "the number of nztions 
that have changed ranks" (p. 109). The latter 
procedure, as might be expected, yields rather 
inconclusive results since the author himself 
confesses that he intends to “leap from an ob- 
jective fact, rank changes, to a subjective state, 
stress" on the assumption that “an analysis o7 
rank change will provide clues as to what a 
dominant subjective state might be" (p. 109). 
Furthermore, he evidently assumes that the 
perception of rank change by a nation's citi- 
zens will occur simultaneously wiih the fac: 
of such change, thus ruling out the more thar 
likely possibility of a time-lag relationship be- 
tween the two phenomena. Collaterally, in 
evaluating rank stability, he appears oblivious 
to the commonly recognized problem of auto- 
correlation in calculating 7-coefficients for time- 
series data; while in evaluating material prog- 
ress, he does not consider the possibility that 
beta coefficients may be noncomparable be- 
cause of scalar differences in arrays that are 
apparently unstandardized. 

There are other problems that worry me. 
For example, Barbera's sample consists of 70 
territorial units, including some two dozen that 
have only recently become independent and 
one (Mozambique) that, as of this writing, is 
still dependent. For many purposes, of course, 
the precise composition of the sample may be 
irrelevant if the latter can be defended as being 
reasonably representative of a larger universe. 
Crucial to Barbera's analysis, however, is his 
categorization of nations by "degree of war 
participation," which is operationally based on 
*years of involvement." This leads, however, to 
some distressing anomalies, such as the fact 
that India's degree of participation in World 
War I is coded the same as that of Germany, 
and that Ceylon's participation in World War 
II is construed as being equivalent to that of 
Belgium. 

In addition to the matter of validity, Barbera 
also has some problems of comparability, as 
evidenced by his somewhat astonishing asser- 
tion that "it is quite legitimate to compare West 
Germany in 1952 with the Third Reich in 
1938" (p. 26). In this case, it would have been 
a simple matter, for the one variable involved, 
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to have analytically "reunited" the two cor 
temporary Germanies in order to approximat 
comparability with the interwar state. 

It is also difficult to see why Barbera fei 
constrained, in a time-series analysis, to lim» 
himself to the year immediately before and th 
second and fifth years after World Wars I an 
II. Given the nature of his dependent variable 
relevant annual data were certainly available 
data which the author merely tells us he chose 
not to use "in the interest of parsimony anc 
personal judgement" (p. 47). The decision ma: 
have been unfortunate, since my own tes 
(based on annual data) of a portion of Bar 
bera's analysis yields overall congruence witl 
his findings for the first 12 years after eact 
war, but a slightly widening “gap” between the 
rich nations and the poor thereafter. The latte» 
results (which are admittedly inconclusive, a: 
this point) would suggest that Barbera's rejec- 
tion of the “negative hypothesis” (that war is 
developmentally dysfunctional) should be care» 
fully re-examined. 

Finally, while both Caplow and Barbera are 
probably right in identifying telephones pei 
capita as the best single measure of develop- 
ment, it is obvious that it is not the only mea- 
sure that might be so employed. Indeed, as 1 
have indicated elsewhere ("Industrialization 
and Development," Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, 22 [January 1974]), a 
variety of quite different longitudinal trend 
lines, exhibiting markedly different patterns o£ 
*gap" between rich nations and poor, are pos- 
sible, depending on the indices being employed. 
Most importantly, the “gap” (for the modern 
period) fluctuates least when communications 
indices are utilized. 

Single measures are easier to work with and 
are intuitively more appealing than are com- 
posite measures, but they can rarely be con- 
strued as valid operational indicators of com- 
plex empirical phenomena, and when so em- 
ployed, they have a tendency to yield either 
inconclusive or erroneous research results. Pro- 
fessor Barbera has produced an interesting (and 
remarkably well-written) book, but a more 
sophisticated analysis is required if his con- 
clusion is to be substantiated. 

ARTHUR S. BANKS 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


Red Guard: The Political Biography of Dai 
Msiao-ai. By Gordon A. Bennett and Ron- 
ald N. Montaperto. (New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1972. Pp. 280. $1.95, 
paper.) 

When China’s Great Proletarian Cultural 

Revolution began in the spring of 1966, “Dai 

Hsiao-ai” (a pseudonym) was a student leader 
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t an elite upper-middle school in a suburb of 
Janton. By summer, participation in the Cul- 
«ural Revolution occupied most of the stu- 
ents time. Red Guard units were organized, 
.nd students patrolled the streets of Canton, 
onfiscating or destroying items in people's 
10mes which struck them as representing tra- 
"itional or Western influences. Soon Dai and 
ls comrades participated in "revolutionary 
courism” in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and 
sIsewhere, combining sightseeing and adoles- 
zent hi-jinks with revolutionary activity. 
Despite his enjoyment of these experiences, 
WillOai became disillusioned with much of his po- 
v-4itical environment. Dai and his student com- 
tades, perhaps like their counterparts in the 
waWnited States, were struck by the relative con- 
servatism of workers, peasants, and soldiers, 
‘who, according to Maoist doctrine, should be 
mathe most revolutionary of classes. The People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA), which Dai and his 
«fellow students had been taught to idolize, be- 
«came the leading political authority at Kao- 
chung middle school, and far from behaving 
like the spearhead of the revolution, suppressed 
the more radical of the student factions, of 
which Dai was the leader. 


In January and February [Dai wrote] we had 
risked our lives. Several of my fellows had been 
injured . . . and now we were ‘penned up in the 
school while the army, our former heroes and 
models, consorted with conservative bastards. We 
had virtually succeeded in seizing power, in mak- 
ing a true revolution. Now the bastards had thrown 
it all away. .. . I was actually being attacked and 
suppressed by the very authorities to whom I had 
dedicated my life. It seemed they had used me and 
then cast me aside when I ceased to be of value to 
them. My bitterness knew no bounds (pp. 206-208). 


In anger and disappointment, Dai returned 
home to his peasant family and discovered that 
the revolutionary activities which had dom- 
inated his life and thoughts for the past year 
and more had had little impact on his home 
Village. The villagers complained constantly 
about their hard life, and about the scarcity 
of food. “To them Mao meant only compul- 
sory grain deliveries, long hours of work for 
little reward, and movements which wasted the 
nation's time and money" (p. 214). Dai's own 
arguments in favor of the revolution were dis- 
missed by the peasants. Exhausted, angry, 
thoroughly disillusioned, he grasped at the 
chance to escape to Hong Kong, where some 
relatives lived. Yet Dai did not become simply 

,an anti-Communist exile, Bennett and Monta- 
perto tefl us. Still a close follower of events in 
China, he did not give up his commitment to 
the goals of Communism and the Cultural 
Revolution, though he continued to question 
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the institutions and personalities expressing 
those goals in China today. Indeed he often 
also questioned his own decision to leave his 
country and his people in the midst of their 
struggle to build a new and better way of life. 

Professors Gordon Bennett and Ronald 
Montaperto have performed an important ser- 
vice for everyone interested in contemporary 
China by arranging for Dai to write down his 
account of the events in which he participated, 
by translating it, and by providing informed 
background material on the course of the Cul- 
tural Revolution nationally as a backdrop to 
Dai's own experiences. The value of Red 
Guard lies not in providing new information 
about the Cultural Revolution but in recreat- 
ing the ambience of that movement as seen and 
felt by a single active young citizen. 

Since Red Guard's most absorbing and use- 
ful sections are the long quotations from Dai's 
own accounts of his experiences and his reac- 
tions to them, Bennett and Montaperto's basic 
decision to present his account as it stands 
rather than to "correct his biases" seems a wise 
one. Yet their introductory comments suggest 
that even so they may have intruded on Dai's 
account more than would have been desirable: 
“When we felt that his views on a given matter 
were too one-sided or that they differed 
markedly from other sources, we asked him to 
reconsider his position. . . . In the two or three 
cases where Dai was intransigent, we have 
tried to explain why this might have been so" 
(p. xiv). A straightforward presentation of 
Dai's one-sided views, with Bennett and Monta- 
pertos comments appended as notes, might 
have been preferable, distinguishing more clear- 
ly between Dai's recollections and impressions 
and the authors' own reconstruction of events. 

In sum, Red Guard offers a unique perspec- 
tive on the Cultural Revolution, and it is well 
worth the attention of those interested in un- 
derstanding the meaning and impact of this 
movement on the lives and minds of China's 
new "generation of revolutionary successors." 

SHELDON APPLETON 
Oakland University 


Politics in New Guinea. Edited by R. M. 
Berndt and P. Lawrence. (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1973. Pp. 430. 
$15.00.) 


This collection of papers is long overdue in 
publication and as a result suffers in content 
and presentation. The idea for the book was 
conceived in 1955, given multiple and lengthy 
birth in Anthropological Forum from 1965-70, 
and finally appeared in toto in the Australian 
edition in 1971 and the American edition of 
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1973. Thus the book's main title, Politics in and Goodenough), while others first investiSm 


New Guinea has become less appropriate than 
it would have been in 1955: with the expan- 
sion in the numbers of local government coun- 
cils and the formation of the House of As- 
sembly, “politics” in this book takes on a more 
specialized and restricted sense. It is a book 
“for the professional anthropologist” and “for 
those who are vitally concerned with Papuan- 
New Guinea political administration and gov- 
ernment” (p. xviii). Although it is recognized 
that the papers “do not Jend themselves easily 
to the anaysis of contact problems,” it is 
claimed that the book is relevant because New 
Guinea cultures “have an influential role in 
contemporary politics” and “shape the atti- 
tudes of New Guineans toward the Western 
political institutions” and thus the book “pro- 
vides an insight into New Guinea political 
values and processes in the emerging protona- 
tional situation" (p. 24). How valid is this 
claim? 

The book could be useful for political sci- 
entists in two ways: it could provide informa- 
tion about particular people and particular 
areas, or it could provide a way of interpreting 
present reactions to political change. It is not 
completely successful in either role. It suffers 
as an informational resource from an inade- 
quate index. Proper names are not always in- 
cluded, and while it could be argued that some 
minor characters should be excluded, others of 
district or national renown should have been 
included (e.g., Siune, p. 218; Jim Taylor, pp. 
211, 258). Other groups are also excluded 
from the index (e.g., police, pp. 107, 243; Dani 
of West Irian, p. 248) as are topics such as 
education (pp. 216, 279), cash cropping/em- 
ployment (p. 288) and ideology or norms “pp. 
292, 298, 281) to name but a few. On a sim- 
ilar technical point, it would have been more 
convenient for readers if references to the other 
papers now collected here had been to the book 
itself rather than to their original references in 
Anthropological Forum (e.g., pp. 313, 319, 
396). 

The book is also not completely successful 
in interpreting political change. The research 
for some papers was carried out before the 
Second World War (e.g. Kaberry, Oliver), and 
while some of the papers were originally writ- 
ten in the mid-1950s (e.g. Kaberry, Oliver, 
Burridge, Lawrence, Berndt), the others were 
written in the mid-1960s. The varying Admin- 
istration penetration pattern meant that some 
authors began their research when an area had 
been exposed to introduced institutions for 
some time (e.g., Oliver, Burridge, Chowning 


gated the situation after an area had had ont 
a few years of first-hand European contac 
(e.g., Berndt, Lowman-Vayda, Reay). Thu 
the degree to which the "traditional" societie 
had been affected by missions or by the Ad 
ministration and its police and its appointmen 
of officials vary, and the papers themselves vary 
in the time period they deal with. Watson" 
paper deals with a leader who died before the 
establishment of an Australian administratior 
post in the area and thus is more of historica 
interest. Burridge's paper, on the other hand 
shows the way in which the mission and the 
Administration have affected village life anc 
that Administration-sponsored activities arc 
generally only successful if the role of New 
Guinean official is combined with that of "'tra- 
ditional” manager (pp. 109-10). Unlike these 
papers however, Reay's paper stands out ipm 
making little concession to the uninitiatediii 
reader, and while making useful points abouj 
clan land as a resource in political competi- 
tion, possibly requires the reader to have more 
background knowledge of the situation in the 
Wahgi Valley. 

Generally the relevance of these papers to an 
understanding of present-day political pro- 
cesses in the "emerging protonational situa- 
tion" in Papua New Guinea is tenuous and im- 
plicit rather than explicit. They outline the 
varying leadership patterns in their areas but 
are concerned with local, parochial issues, nof 
district-wide ones. However some points have 
immediate application. In an area which re- 
cently has seen an increase in clan warfare and 
the burning down of coffee trees, it is noted 
(p. 306) that in the 1930s invaders of a vil- 
lage did not consider they had properly de- 
stroyed it until the trees (hand planted, in- 
dividually owned) had been ring-barked. The 
1973 Papua versus New Guinea football match 
which, like an earlier occasion, led to brawling 
and interregional fighting, could be interesting- 
ly compared with the use of football matches 
as a form of retaliatory action among the Garia 
of the Madang District (p. 88). Such points 
of immediate relevance, however, are few and 
far between. 

This collection of papers thus has less rele- 
vance for political scientists than would have 
been the case if it had appeared when first 
mooted. It is to be hoped that the companion 
volume being planned on "contemporary po- 
litical development" in Papua New Guinea (p. 
xvii) does not have such a long gestation. 

PETA COLEBATCH 
Waigani, Papua New Guinea 
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‘omparative Legislatures. By Jean Blondel. 
: (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1973. Pp. 173. $7.95, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


The field of comparative legislatures‘is vir- 
in territory, devoid of extensive theoretical 
«work or empirical analysis. On a world map, 
naginary dots would litter the landscape with 
tudies of the political parties, bureaucracies, 
ocialization processes, or cultural attributes 
X disparate nations. But few indeed would be 
he imaginary dots symbolizing non-American 
tudies of nations whose legislatures have re- 
:ived systematic study as institutions. Fewer 

«till are the crossnational studies seeking to 
sompare and contrast legislatures. Against this 
yackdrop, Jean Blondel has published Com- 
«arative Legislatures. The book is both a con- 
Biiribution to the discipline and a disappoint- 
manent. 

The first contribution Blondel makes is con- 

mmiained in the data he has collected—-covering 
qnore than 100 countries in all regions of the 
world. For example, the appendix includes the 
following: 


1. Constitutional Characteristics of Legislatures: 
size of lower chamber, voting restrictions in selec- 
tion of legislators, nature of the party system, form 
of government, procedural independence of the 
legislature, emergency power of legislature, power 
and basis for selecting second chamber, existence of 
dissolution, power to remove executive, field of 
legislative jurisdiction. 

2. Activities of the Lower House: number. of 
*lays of sittings, number of bills passed, number of 
committees, percentage of members who partici- 
pate on the floor. 

3. Social Background and Turnover of Legisla- 
tors: age, sex, profession, socioeconomic status, 
turnover. 


Given the number of countries involved and 
the data collection problems that exist, Blondel 
has achieved a significant feat. It is the most 
extensive collection of data specific to legisla- 
tures of which I am aware. Based on these data, 
Blondel compares the general characteristics of 
legislatures across the 100 nations. These com- 
parisons provide useful information establish- 
ing the parameters of legislative tendencies in 
the world and aiding the area specialist by 
placing particular legislatures in a broader per- 
spective. 

The second contribution Blondel makes is 
likewise impressive. He cuts through much of 
the haze on legislatures and their supposed 
impotence to emphasize their resiliency and to 

_ argue for a more realistic evaluation of their 
“contributions to modern government. One of 
the main reasons legislatures have not received 
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significant study (outside of the United States 
Congress and a few western parliaments) is 
because modern political analysts have become 
disheartened by the inability of legislatures to 
legislate—that is, to initiate, formulate, and 
pass public policy. The ensuing disenchant- 
ment has led comparative analysts to forsake 
legislatures as relics of the past. Blondel takes 
issue with this disenchantment, arguing that 
the “yardstick” by which analysts should de- 
termine the significance of legislatures should 
not be “whether the legislature ‘really’ passes 
all the statutes or even most of the rules of 
the country, and whether it is in a ‘real’ posi- 
tion to make and unmake governments.” Blon- 
del maintains that these are simply not the 
real “functions” of legislatures. “The function 
of the legislature is to provide a means of en- 
suring that there are channels of communica- , 
tion between. the people and the executive, as 
a result of which it is possible for demands to 
be injected into the decision-making machinery 
whenever they exist and for the executive de- 
cisions to be checked if they raise difficulties, 
problems, and injustices" (p. 135). In his em- 
phasis on the "constraining" and "informing" 
functions of legislatures, Blondel renews a per- 
spective as old as Bagehot and Woodrow Wil- 
son. And while he may oversimplify the ability 
of legislatures to inform or constrain execu- 
tives when the legislatures lack real law-making 
powers, still Blondel directs us more clearly 
toward the real empirical question in regard to 
legislatures—not whether they fulfill expecta- 
tions but whether they have systemic signifi- 
cance. 

Unfortunately, serious shortcomings detract 
from these very important contributions. The 
basic problem is that Blondel’s focus is so 
broad and comprehensive as to be misleading. 
Legislatures in dictatorial systems are included 
along with those in electoral systems. Basic 
comparisons are made along quantitative scales 
that may have totally different qualitative mean- 
ing in the different types of systems. Blondel 
recognizes these problems in his chapter on 
"The Methodological Difficulties of the Study 
of Legislatures," but the recognition does not 
seem to penetrate all of the study. And while 
focusing on the broad comparisons, Blondel 
avoids a systematic examination of legislatures 
in those electoral systems where they are gen- 
erally more significant and where greater 
knowledge about them exists. For example, 
there is no full scale treatment of the nature 
of legislatures in parliamentary versus presi- 
dential systems; there is only cursory discus- 
sion of the role that committees play in legis- 
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latures, with little attempt to characterize and 
compare committee systems; the central role 
that party organizations and party systems 
often play in legislatures receives causal refer- 
ence rather than rigorous investigation; and n> 
feel is generated for the internal workings of 
legislatures or their varying decision-making 
processes. A student unfamiliar with such mat- 
ters would scarcely find enlightenment in Com- 
parative Legislatures. 

Thus my evaluation of this book is mixed. 
Biondel chose to range widely across the un- 
tended field. That choice is understandable a: 
this stage in comparative study of legislatures. 
Certainly “clearing away the underbrush” is z 
necessary task that Blondel performs well ir 
places. But in the end Blondel has left us only 
a fallow field, Significant advancement in our 
, understanding of legislatures now requires com- 
parative attention to their inner workings. 
More limited comparative studies are neces- 
sary delineating the different types of organiza- 
tional structure that exist, the influence of 
structure on internal behavior and external 
role, the relation of internal behavior to ex- 
ternal authority. Comparative Legislatures is 
a useful reference in these tasks but it makes 
the work no less pressing. 

LAWRENCE C. Dopp 
The University of Texas at Austin 


From Ottomanism fo Arabism: Essays on the 
Origins of Arab Nationalism. By C. Ernest 
Dawn. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1973. Pp. 212. $8.95.) 


When George Antonius, with a skillful sense 
of the scope which personal interpretation al- 
lows the historian, wrote dramatically of the 
last weeks of 1918 in the Middle East, "The 
War was won, and for the first time in its his- 
tory, the Arab national movement stood abreast 
of its destiny" (The Arab Awkening, New 
York: Capricorn, 1965, p. 276), he referred to 
a movement which may have been more amor- 
phous than his objectives led him to disclose. 
In these collected essays, Professor Dawn ex- 
amines critically the political origins, ideologi- 
cal aspirations, leadership, and membership of 
the Arab Revolt and the Arab nationalist move- 
ment. His argumentation and his conclusions 
often differ from those of Antonius. 

Three main themes form the core of Dawn's 
investigations: first, that defense of an injured 
Eastern self-view against the West served as the 
catalyst for an examination of the causes of 
Eastern weaknesses; that defense of this injured 
self-view embodied, for Ottomanists and Arab- 
ists alike, a defense of Islam as a civilization; 
and that intra-elite conflict rather than class 
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pressure or class change animated the adoption 
of Arabism by certain Arab leaders. 

These themes are given support in Dawn’ 
detailed examination of more specific items. I» 
his analysis of the leadership of the Arab Re 
volt, the author raises the issue of the relation 
ship of Arab nationalism to the Revolt anc 
finds an indirect rather than an organic connec 
tion. Husayn ibn Ali, Sharif of Mecca, is con 
vincingly portrayed as an artful dynastic op 
portunist for whom Arabism and a British al. 
liance were seen to serve the same ends as Ot. 
tomanism previously had—the preservation oi 
his freedom of action in the Hijaz at the ex- 
pense of his Arab rivals. In Dawn's opinion, 
the Hashimite leadership did not develop ideo- 
logical support for these actions through the 
use of Arabism as a consciously revolutionary 
ideology. Rather, both Husayn and his son Ab- 
dullah, on whose memoirs Dawn relies heavily. 
justified Arab rebellion out of a concern for 
Islamic reform and revival. d 

Outside the Arab peninsula, the development 
of an ideology of Arabism among more sophis- 
ticated theorists took a similar course. Dawn 
argues that a sense of ethnic nationalism 
emerged as a result of efforts to overcome the 
gap between East and West through the revital- 
ization of the Ottoman Empire and the Islamic 
civilization of which it was the guardian. Para- 
doxically, however, thinkers like Abduh and al- 
Kawakibi, in seeking the original dynamic of 
Islam, could not but emphasize the Arab ele- 
ment to the exclusion of others. As a result! 
“the theory of Arab nationalism thus grew out 
of the modernist diagnosis of Moslem decline 
and prescription for Moslem revival” (p. 140). 

If the Hashimite leadership was motivated 
by dynastic considerations while Islamic con- 
cerns dominated the thoughts of Arab Otto. 
manist reformers, who were the Arab national- 
ists before 1914? In a densely packed essay. 
“The Rise of Arabism in Syria," Dawn ex 
plores this question of participants. He posit: 
social attributes as indices of Arab separatis! 
versus pro-Ottoman behavior in the years be 
fore 1914. Through a comparative, and heavily 
qualified, use of biographical data, the authoi 
eliminates as determinative the variables of age 
education, and class. Instead, he finds that the 
holding of government office was the crucia 
factor determining political orientation—thost 
Syrian Arabs with state positions tended to be 
pro-Ottoman while those without them, even i! 
wealthy individuals, favored Arab nationalism 


. Dawn feels that what was essentially a tradi 


tional intra-elite conflict thus took on an addec 
dimension when defined in terms of the new 
ideology of Arabism. 
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Given what the author says about the origins 
f the Arab nationalist movement, it is not sur- 
rising to find him asserting, in a challenging 
«oncluding essay, that Arab economic and so- 
ial structures have experienced fewer disrup- 
ions in the years following World War I than 
«ther scholars have maintained. In particular, 
"95e behavioral scientists are chided for their 
laims to have discovered emerging classes. 
Jawn's interpretation provides a needed cor- 
'ective to the historical periodization which 
ends to see all Ottoman influences among the 
‘Arabs terminated by the collapse of the Ot- 
‘oman state and the creation of separate Arab 
»olities. He shows clearly that the postwar 
Arab political leaders were mainly individuals 
«who had supported, because they served, the 
mOttoman Empire during the War. Implicit in 
puthis analysis is a recognition of the lack of revo- 
amlutionary legitimacy of the new Arab states. 
Nevertheless, one would have liked to have 
‘seen more supportive evidence for certain of 
mihe concluding generalizations, especially those 
on the limited impact of urbanization and the 
upper-class origins of most Arab army officers. 
These essays, the richness of which can only 
be suggested here, constitute a truly significant 
contribution to the study of Arab nationalism. 
While the bulk of them has appeared previ- 
ously, they retain their freshness and their col- 
lection in book form is most welcome. In his 
skillful use of sources and his carefully con- 
structed argumentation, Dawn has produced 
‘essays which are not only important studies on 
the origins of Arabism, but also models of his- 
torical analysis. 
WILLIAM L. CLEVELAND 
Simon Fraser University 


Serfs, Peasants and Socialists: A Former Serf 
Village in the Republic of Guinea. By Wil- 
liam Derman. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1973. Pp. 304. $12.00.) 


. Life for the average citizen of the Republic 
of Guinea has undergone profound—and even 
traumatic—changes since  Guinea's historic 
*No" vote in the referendum of September 28, 
1958. That vote made Guinea the first of the 
former French territories in Black Africa to re- 
ject membership in the nascent French Com- 
munity. It made Sékou Touré, Guinea's volatile 
young president, a hero to much of the Third 
World and its sympathizers, and led to the col- 
lapse of General de Gaulle's grand design for a 
new relationship between metropolitan France 
q and its overseas territories. 

At the time Guinea embarked on its lonely 
and courageous adventure as an independent 
state, hopes were high in many quarters of the 
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world for the success of the new nation. Vir- 
tually everyone in the American academic 
community then writing about this small coun- 
try in West Africa readily acknowledged that 
Guinea’s importance as a political entity far 
exceeded its relatively modest size (97,000 
square miles; 3 million population in 1959). Its 
principal leaders at the time—-Sékou Touré, 
head of the Parti Démocratique de Guinée 
(PDG), and his two principal opponents, Barry 
Ibrahima (called Barry III), former head of 
the Guinean branch of the Mouvement Social- 
iste Africain (MSA), and Barry Diawadou, 
leader of the Bloc Africain de Guinée (BAG) 
—appeared willing to subordinate their differ- 
ences to the common good and to work 
through Tourés PDG which had won a tri- 
umphant victory at the polls in the territorial 
elections of 1957. 

Guinea, at the time it became independent, 
excited the imagination, for it held forth the 
promise of being a place where bold and inno- 
vative programs would be tested for the social 
and economic advancement not only of its own 
citizens but also of Africans everywhere. This 
new order in Guinea proclaimed itself proudly 
and defiantly as a society that would be both 
more humane and more just than any other— 
precolonial or colonial—which until then had 
held sway in the country. 

Unfortunately—and for the people of 
Guinea, tragically—that promise was never ful- 
filled. Today, seventeen years after it gained its 
independence amid such hope and fanfare, 
Guinea remains what it has progressively be- 
come under Sékou Touré's ruthless dictator- 
ship: a land of economic stagnation, political 
turmoil, and personal terror—a kind of West 
African Haiti. 

It would be unfair to evaluate William Der- 
man's book Serfs, Peasants and Socialists: A 
Former Serf Village in the Republic of Guinea, 
by the criteria used by political scientists, for Mr. 
Derman is an anthropologist. His book, based 
upon a doctoral dissertation prepared for the 
University of Michigan, is pre-eminently an an- 
thropological study of the changes that have 
affected the social organization, economic life, 
and life style of a Fulbe serf village in the 
Fouta Djallon region of Guinea. Insofar as Mr. 
Derman deals with anthropological data, the 
book provides a wealth of carefully researched 
and well-documented detail concerning such 
topics as the social and economic relations un- 
der the impact of French colonial rule and, 
subsequently, of the new national government. 

The book moves along smoothly for the first 
two-thirds, but begins to falter when it reaches 
the section dealing with ideology. Judging from 
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the word “Socialist” in its title, one anticipates 
a detailed discussion of the nature and impact 
of the PDG’s socialist ideology on the Fulbe 
and on their attitude toward their government, 
not merely an anthropological survey of such 
phenomena as life-cycle ceremonies, sorcery, 
and the nature of Islamic tradition in Fulbe 
society. 

What we do not get from Mr. Derman's 
book is a true sense of the direction that social, 
economic, and political changes have taken in 
Guinea under the policies (ambitious but often 
ill-conceived) formulated and put into effect bv 
Sékou Touré and the PDG. From a work that 
aspires to provide insights into the effects of 
socialist ideology on the serf and peasant 
classes of Guinea, the reader has a right to ex- 
pect a discussion of some of the more critical 
developments that have occurred in Guinea 
during the period under examination: for ex- 
ample, the result of the intensive politicization 
that has taken place under Touré's leadership 
and the control of the country by the PDG. 
One would have liked to get some idea of what 
the problems have been between Touré and the 
Soussou-Malinké constituency (which he orig- 
inally represented) and the Fulbe who were 
their traditional enemies and, significantly, the 
largest ethnic group in Guinea. Mr. Derrnan, 
regrettably, provides us with very little infor- 
mation on any of these topics. In brief, what 
the book lacks is a sustained attempt to relate 
the social and political implications of the 
microcosm of a serf village to the macrocosm 
that is the rest of the country. 

One senses, instead, that in these pages there 
is a conscious effort to avoid at all costs broach- 
ing any but the most innocuous subjects: those 
that will not risk giving offense to the authori- 
ties back in Conakry. One cannot but be under- 
standing of the author's timidity, for Guinea is 
one of the most difficult countries in which to 
do research. Government officials, particularly 
President Sékou Touré, resentful of criticism of 
their régime, have for years placed extraordi- 
nary obstacles in the way of anyone wishing to 
conduct research in their country, especially 
Westerners. If a researcher does not abstain 
totally from making any value judgments not 
in keeping with the accepted views of the party 
leadership, he runs the risks of being denied 
access to essential sources of information, and 
even of being expelled from the country. 

Unless there is a fundamental change in the 
present xenopbobia on the part of Guinea's 
leaders (a development unlikely to occur urtil 
there is a change in régime), the best that the 
academic community can probably expect is 
additional methodical but nonprovocative stud- 
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ies like the volume under review. The reall 
important things that are happening in Guine 
today, the tumultous events that have wrougt 
dramatic and far-reaching changes of profoun 
significance to that society and to the large 
polity which is Africa, are part of a story the 
still remains to be tcld. 
Victor D. Du Bois 

American Universities Field Staff 


The Pattern of the Chinese Past. By Mar} 
Elvin. (London: Eyre Methuen; and Stan 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1973. Pr 
346. $12.50.) 


Historical science may progress in two way: 
which are complementary: by deeply probin; 
monographs or by broad syntheses which pro. 
vide a general interpretation for long-term de 
velopments. Mark Elvin has daringly choser 
the second path and has succeeded in follow. 
ing it with flawless logic, clarity and brilliance, 
which win the reader's admiration, if not al. 
ways his conviction, Professor Elvin's ambitions 
is to offer a general view of the evolution of 
Chinese economy and society from the third 
century B.C. through the nineteenth century 
A.D., a view "into which studies on particular 
aspects of Chinese history can be fitted, and 
from the partial modification of which their 
findings should gain their deepest significance" 
(p. 319). The changing pattern of the eco- 
nomics of technology is made the central point 
of reference for reasons of "practical conve- 
nience" (p. 317), because it emphasizes the in" 
terrelationship between politics, warfare, eco- 
nomics, institutions and ideas, and helps the so- 
lution of some basic historical problems. 

The book gives equal consideration to three 
fundamental questions, connected both logi- 
cally and chronologically. First, the explana- 
tion for the size and survival of a united 
Chinese Empire is found in the ability of the 
Chinese to keep ahead of their neighbors in the 
main technical skills—military, economic and 
organizational. Second, the change of technoy- 
logical capacity itself—what Elvin calls the 
"medieval economic  revolution"—-resulted 
from the combination of progress in farming 
productivity, organization of water transport, 
money and credit, market structure and large- 
scale urbanization, science and technology. 
Third, if on the basis of the prosperity and 
high level of economic organization attained by 
the early fourteenth century, China failed to 
develop a socioeconomic system like that of 
European capitalism, capable of producing a 
more rapid, sustained g-owth rate of per-capita’ 
product such as Western nations achieved after 
the eighteenth century, the blame, contrary to 
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Eae common view, is not to be placed on the 
Mmhortage of capital, the smallness of the market, 
«r political, bureaucratic, or cultural obstacles. 
n fact, from 1500 to 1800 China did experi- 
nce a renewal of vigorous economic growth, 
xut almost no technological invention. The rea- 
ions for this qualitative standstill are complex. 
Whey include a paradoxical “high-level equi- 
ibrium trap," whereby traditional means of 
marming, water transport, and market organiza- 
sation were so perfected as to constitute an ob- 
stacle to the expansion of per-capita demand 
and thus discourage investment of time and 
mamnoney in technological improvements. 

The bulk of the evidence brought forward by 

-Elvin to sustain his argument relies primarily 
on studies by Japanese scholars. It is mostly 
from their works that the quotations from 
Chinese documents which enrich the book are 
borrowed. Unfortunately, the author often for- 
gets to mention the date and original location 
of those quotations, as well as the sources from 
which he compiled his otherwise useful maps, 
and to provide a systematic list of the bibliog- 
raphy referred to in his notes. 

However perceptive and challenging, such a 
bold survey of a two-thousand-year history is 
bound to have its limitations and shortcomings. 
One could point out a few hasty statements or 
generalizations, such as taking as proof of the 
reappearance of Chinese creativity “in the in- 
terior” (p. 315) the development in the 1870s 
of the Kwangtung silk industry, which was in 
"fact located in the districts around Canton on 
the Pearl River delta. Of greater concern are 
some incomplete, disputable analyses, such as 
the case Elvin makes, with special emphasis 
(pp. 235-255 and 318), for the widespread 
survival of manor-like estates and serf-like 
landlord-tenant relationships until the late six- 
teenth century, the disappearance of serfdom 
being thus held as decisive in the demographic 
upsurge, the increased agricultural productivity, 
and the new type of power structure charac- 
&eristic of the eighteenth century. But even this 
type of hypothesis may help to foster further 
research. Indeed, the whole book shows the 
need for more monographic studies before 
definite judgment can be made. If it is therefore 
likely to elicit heated controversy among sinol- 
ogists, its great interest to the political scientist 
is that it breaks through a number of prejudices 
and false truths, raises major issues, and pro- 
vides a framework not only for the understand- 
ing of China’s past, but also for her present 

. problems of economic development, and for 
comparative analysis with European history. 
Finally, it is rather the very nature of this 
framework which may call for the most serious 
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reservations. The striking absence of reference 
to Chinese historiography and of direct discus- 
sion of Marxist interpretations (though a num- 
ber of them are in fact dispelled), as well as the 
insistance on the beneficial effects of China’s 
opening to the world market as a consequence 
of the Opium War leave one with the impres- 
sion that it is not merely for “practical con- 
venience” that the author focussed on the eco- 
nomics of technology, but that this approach is 
also borne out by definite assumptions about 
historical causation. 

MARIANNE BASTID 
Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris 


Radical Politics in West Bengal. By Marcus F. 
Franda. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1971. Pp. xiv, 287. $12.00.) 

This book has been in search of an author for 
a long time. It analyzes the complex and rich 
culture of communism in West Bengal and at- 
tempts to answer the following questions (pp. 
3-4): What are the sources of communism in 
West Bengal? Why have Bengalis been so active 
in the Communist movement while other In- 
dians have for the most part sought alternative 
modes of political expression and participation? 
What are the Bengali Communists trying to 
accomplish, and how do they go about it? 
What has been the impact of the Bengali Com- 
munist movement on state and national politics, 
and on the Communists themselves? 

Professor Franda's answers are difficult to 
summarize, but the following are his main 
points: First, Bengalis have adopted Marxism 
and communism to express their search for a 
regional identity and to have access to regional 
power. In doing so, they have drawn upon the 
traditions of their long struggle for autonomy 
from the central authorities at Delhi during the 
pre-British and British periods. Second, the In- 
dian federal structure has stoked the psychology 
of discrimination, and the Communists have ex- 
ploited the sense of defeat of the Bengali gen- 
tlemanly classes, the bhadraloks, who feel that 
they have lost to the Hindi-speaking Gangetic 
heartland of Hinduism. Third, Marxism came 
to Bengal mainly as a package of ideas, and 
naturally its appeal is primarily to the educated, 
upper caste gentry, who dominate the Com- 
munist movement. Indeed, a logical extension 
of this elitist radicalism is the slogan of the 
Bengali Maoists that mass work and organiza- 
tional effort lead to revisionism and economism. 
Fourth, communism has not been creative in 
West Bengal and is subservient to the Com- 
munist movements outside India and their 
slightly jaded chairmen. This weakness is 
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mainly due to the Bengali Communist’s acute 
sense of incompetence vis-a-vis the Indian en- 
vironment, so that he uses as an escape the 
unending debates and ideological battles within 
the international structure of communism. 
However, he has sometimes successfully ex- 
ploited the dissensions within international 
communism for his own factional purposes. 
Fifth, in the affairs of West Bengal, the Com- 
munists have shown some initiative, but they 
are fettered by their inability to spill over the 
boundaries of West Bengal into the nearby 
states and by their internal factionalism. 

These are important points, and the author 
supports them with a wealth of facts which, in 
spite of occasional slips, have been carefully 
marshaled and systematized. Particularly good 
are the discussions of Communist factionalism 
and the sociopolitical differences among the 
pro-Soviet Communist Party of India (CPI), 
the middle-of-the-road CPI (Marxist) and the 
pro-China CPI (Marxist-Leninist). These 
strengths make the book a valuable monograph 
on Indian radicalism. 

Unfortunately the author has been badly let 
down by time (the book was written before the 
Bangladesh war in 1971) and the history of 
American scholarship (the book tends to over- 
correct the earlier anti-Communist interpreta- 
tions of Communist movements in India). 
Thus, he often overestimates the Bengali radi- 
cals, particularly the Maoists (e.g., pp. 176- 
181. 266—267). Given the small geographical 
spread and support base of the CPI(ML) even 
in its heyday, the speed with which it virtually 
vanished from the face of the state within a 
period of eighteen months, and the manner in 
which a large number of its activists joined the 
Congress youth groups in 1971-72 (the Maoist 
slogans were often left unaltered, and only the 
name of the redoubtable chairman was re- 
placed by India's own materfamilias), one 
would have liked to see some analysis of the 
psychology of party allegiance in the Jumpen 
elements who constituted the Maoist street 
gangs of greater Calcutta. On the other hand 
Mr. Franda, writing before the 1971 war, could 
not imagine that the Maoists would make a mess 
of the Bengalis' traditional struggle for auton- 
omy from external authorities and support the 
West Pakistani regime against the Bangladeshis, 
that the CPI(M) would equate the West Pak- 
istan government with the New Delhi govern- 
ment, or that the flat-footed Congress govern- 
ment at the Centre would suddenly swing into 
action to help create a Bengali nation next door 
(risking confrontation with China and inculcat- 
ing in the bhadraloks a new sense of national 
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pride and a new hostility toward the pro-Chin: 
elements in India). Similarly, the author’r 
analysis of the different possible coalitions ir 
Parliament seems to assume that the ruling 
party would naturally move toward a coalitior, 
with the rightists whereas the Communist parties 
would ultimately work with each other and the 
socialists (pp. 255-258). Yet, already India’s 
major Communist party, the CPI, has become 
an ornamental adjunct of the ruling party; the 
CPI(M) has been cornered as a political force, 
and the CPI(ML) has not only been forced to 
recognize India's "highly institutionalized mili- 
tary, police, judicial and bureaucratic network" 
(p. 257), but also the Bengali allegiance to 
regime norms which, some surveys show, is 
among the strongest in India. Evidently, in spite 
of its creaking wheels, the bullock cart called 
the Indian political system has once again 
shown its capacity to negotiate dissent and to 
falter toward a coalition of the hopes and 
aspirations of diverse sections of the Indian 
people, including West Bengal. t 

Actually, Mr. Franda has missed three en- 
during elements in the bhadralok identity which 
give Bengali communism much of its distinc- 
tiveness, though each of these elements is 
reflected in his own data. First, there is the 
deepseated bhadralok ambivalence toward all 
authority. Historically this has taken the com- 
munity through cycles of total opposition and 
total submission. Bengal has always been pe- 
ripheral to the greater Sanskritic culture; yet 
it is the place where often a new search form 
India’s traditional self is mounted and where 
learning has the deepest Brahminic connota- 
tions. Similarly, during the British period, the 
bhadraloks were sometimes the most earnest 
supporters of the raj; at other times its most 
dedicated opponents. In post-Independence 
India too, no other group endows the concept 
of Indianness with such importance (after all, 
it was in nineteenth-century Bengal that the 
political concept of Indianness was first forged) 
and attaches such sanctity to systemic norms, 
Yet no other state has been a greater headache 
to the central authorities. 

Second, there is the search for Brahminic 
purity by a community which, Mr. Franda 
admits, has always been somewhat peripheral to 
the heartland of Brahminic Hinduism. Thus, 
pure radicalism remains the ultimate goal of 
the various factions within factions, and the 
cruelest blood-feuds take place among those 
who are ideologically closest and threaten each 
other’s purity. Of the persons killed by the 
CPI(ML), the largest number belonged not to v 
the police or to the Congress party but to the 
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CPI(M); the number of military personnel 
and big businessmen killed in the "revolution" 
was exactly zero. 

Third, Marxism being essentially an intel- 
lectual movement in Bengal, its utopian ele- 
ments have been seized upon by the Bengali 
bhadraloks, so that all active intervention in 
the real world of persons and events, all micro- 
level organizational and mobilizational work 
are seen as detracting from the socalled “funda- 
mental structural changes.” It is this apocalyp- 
tic romance of a distant revolution which never 
comes, combined with a total lack of contact 
with those plebeian elements in whose name 
unfortunately revolutions have to be fought, 
that has powered the Marxism of the western- 
ized bhadraloks and comprador literati of 
Bengal. l 

All this may sound dangerously psycho- 
logistic. But if Mr. Franda had scanned his 
data more carefully, he would have seen the 
clay feet of Bengali communism and foreseen 
its present plight. It neither has the strength 
of the Communist movements in some other 
parts of India nor has it contributed an iota to 
Marxian theory in spite of having within its 
ranks some of the finest minds of India. Thus, 
Mr. Franda could have written this book as a 
minor tragedy. He has preferred to write it as 
a long footnote. Perhaps that is what makes it 
a scientific study of politics. 

ASHIS NANDY 
Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies (Delhi) 


Lumpenbourgeoisie and Lumpendevelopment: 
Dependency, Class and Politics in Latin 
America. By Andre Gunder Frank. (New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1972. Pp. 151. 
$6.00.) 


In this volume Andre Gunder Frank at- 
tempts to answer some of the criticisms leveled 
at his influential Capitalism and Underdevelop- 
ment in Latin America by Latin scholars. While 
praising Frank for his important contributions 
to a critical re-examination of Latin American 
development, and agreeing with him that un- 
derdevelopment is in part due to a long history 
of exploitation by the centers of world capital- 
ism, his detractors felt that Frank overem- 
phasized the importance of center-periphery ties. 
They argued that his focus on the drain of eco- 
nomic surplus from satellite countries to the 
metropolis was excessively static and should have 
included a more sophisticated analysis of the 
changing class structure of individual counties. 

Frank argues that his earlier work was mis- 
understood, and that he does subscribe to the 
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view that underdevelopment is as much due to 
internal patterns of class conflict as it is to pat- 
terns of dependence. His thesis is that Latin 
American underdevelopment is “the product 
of a bourgeois policy formulated in response 
to class interest and class structure, which are in 
turn determined by the dependence of the Latin 
American satellite on the colonialist, imperialist 
metropolis” (p. 1). He notes that as patterns 
of dependence changed over the centuries, 
transformations took place in the culture, econ- 
omy and class structure of Latin American 
societies. These shifts, however, did not lead to 
a weakening of the dominant classes, who sim- 
ply responded to change by creating new 
policies designed to aggravate Latin America’s 
dependence and underdevelopment. Frank pro- 
poses to trace this phenomenon by analyzing 
economic dependence, class structure, and the 
resulting policy of underdevelopment in each 
of a series of chapters dealing with the Colonial 
Structure, the Agrarian Structure, Indepen- 
dence, the Civil Wars, Nationalism vs. Free 
Trade, the Liberal Reform, Imperialism, Bour- 
geois Nationalism, and Contemporary Neo- 
imperialism. 

I agree with Frank and others that an 
analysis of Latin American underdevelopment 
focusing, at least in part, on relations of de- 
pendence is more viable than explanations 
which attribute underdevelopment to “feudal 
structures” or to simplistic cultural and psycho- 
logical variables. Lumpenbourgeoisie and 
Lumpendevelopment, however, is much too 
sketchy to buttress both empirically and con- 
ceptually: a theory of Latin American under- 
development. Several chapters are so short that 
they should not be major subdivisions of a 
book. (The chapter on Independence has only 
six pages, and the chapter on Liberal Reform 
has four.) Thus, documentation leaves much 
to be desired, and the author aggravates the 
problem by relying too heavily on extensive but 
highly selective quotes for his main arguments. 
Often these quotations raise more questions 
than answers. 

As a result, Frank’s analysis is not fully 
convincing. For example, it is not clear why 
changes in relations of dependence necessarily 
lead to policy changes which contribute to 
further dependence and underdevelopment. 
Frank argues categorically against the possi- 
bility that a nationalist group can emerge and 
cut off dependent ties. Yet, his model does not 
provide an adequate explanation for why na- 
tionalist groups emerged in the first place or 
why they were defeated. He provides no de- 
veloped analysis of intra-elite clashes and little 
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evidence on the sources of power of different 
groups. To say that the 19th-century bourgeoisie 
tied to the export sector won because it had 
greater strength in colonial times is begging 
the question. In refuting the contention that 
a nationalist elite is a possibility today, Frank 
does not use a theoretical argument, but sim- 
ply refers to the failures of the military junta 
in Peru as sufficient evidence to buttress his 
thesis. Equally problematic is Frank’s state- 
ment, without proof, that the only solution to 
underdevelopment is a violent revolution and 
socialism. It is never clear whether socialism 
is bound to emerge out of the contradictions 
in Latin American society—or whether it is just 
a conviction which the author shares. 

The principal difficulty with Frank’s analysis 
is that he has not fully overcome the static 
nature of his earlier efforts. He continues 
merely to combine an analysis of colonial rela- 
tions with a class analysis lacking a dynamic 
or dialectical component that would be capable 
of sustaining theoretically his argument for the 
inevitability of the phenomena he describes. 

In part this difficulty is due to a continued 
lack of definitional precision. Dependence 
means underdevelopment, and yet neither term 
is adequately explained. Thus, Frank does not 
distinguish conceptually between different levels 
or types of development and dependence. At 
one point he argues that the “Canadian Model” 
represents an advanced form of integration 
with imperialism which accelerates further un- 
derdevelopment (p. 122). Does this mean 
Canada is more underdeveloped than Nica- 
ragua? Since he defined underdevelopment or 
lumpendevelopment as “wretched backward- 
ness" (p. 5), his analysis would benefit by 
clarifying what “wretched backwardness” 
means. In conceptual terms, Frank is close to 
falling into a tautological trap by saying, on 
the one hand, that dependence causes under- 
development; and, on the other, that under- 
development is identified by the presence of 
dependence. In this reviewer’s estimation, schol- 
ars such as Fernando Enrique Cardozo, Theo- 
tonio Dos Santos and Osvaldo Sunkel have more 
successfully overcome these difficulties. 

ARTURO VALENZUELA 
Duke University 


Bureaucracy and Development: A Mexican 
Case Study. By Martin Harry Greenberg. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, 
1970. Pp. 158. $12.50.) 
This tightly written volume is the first em- 

pirical study in English of a major department 

of the Mexican government. It is a skillful 
blend of comparative administration theory and 
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administrative practice, providing a detailed 


examination of the Ministry of Hydraulic Re-: 


sources (SRH), the agency responsible for de- 
velopment and utilization of Mexican water 
resources, 

The Ministry is of interest because of its 
peculiar blend of modernism and traditionalism. 
It is modern because it utilizes modern tech- 
nologies (civil engineering and economics) in 
its decision making and operational processes, 
and has developed for this purpose what the 


author calls a “quasi-merit system." But it is ` 


traditional because jobs and advancement are 
secured primarily through personal, party, and 
family relationships. Moreover, the really im- 
portant decisions (i.e., policy or non-technical) 
are made on the basis of partisan-political con- 
siderations. The organization is shot through 
with graft and corruption. 

To elaborate, such questions as how to build 
a dam, how to construct an irrigation district, 
what their structural characteristics will be, 
what are the reasonable costs and benefits (in 
the technical sense): these are technical ques- 
tions and are left to the engineers and econo- 
mists. Where, the dam, irrigation district, or 
sewer system is to be located, who is to be 
benefited, how much graft is allowed, who 
Bets it: these questions are of a "policy" or 
a “polictical” nature. They involve the highest 
Ministry officials, partv representatives, and 
members of the Office of the Ministry of the 
President. 

Two parallel structures exist in the ministry, 
each dealing separately with the technical and 
the policy realms. Where the scheme gets in- 
teresting, and where the peculiar characteristics 
of the transitional regime emerge, is in the in- 
teraction of party, ministry, and technical offi- 
cials. The patterns of organizational behaviors 
and ideologies they adopt are designed to pre- 
vent undue self-agrandizement of the more 
modern sector at the expense of the more tradi- 
tional, 


The party is ever-present in bureaucratic op- ; 


erations. The PRI, Mexico’s mass party in 
what is essentially a one-party system, repre- 
sents all the most important interest groups and 
carries forth the “revolutionary tradition.” 
There is no preferment in Mexican political 
or bureaucratic life not sanctioned by the 
party. The party provides not only strong politi- 
cal leadership but also the active coordination 
of bureaucratic entities. This is an element 
often found lacking in other transitional 
polities. 

Professor Greenberg warns that the very 
strength of the PRI makes it difficult for the 
analyst to distinguish political from bureau- 
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ratic functions, as well as the political from 
‘ae economic. For example, bureaucrats are re- 
uired to take part in partisan political activi- 
Kes. Politicians make important bureaucratic 
“ecisions. Not only that; there is a growing 
lass of “bureaucratic capitalists.’ They use 
heir government positions as a “base” and take 
advantage of “technical consultantships” widely 
iailable to bureaucratics elites in business 
snterprise. A whole new class of “bureaucratic 
capitalists” has grown up, causing conflicts of 
nterests and further confusion of roles. Green- 
-erg attributes this blurring of institutional 
koles to "intense overlapping"—utilizing to 
good effect a Riggsian term, with which the 
«book is liberally sprinkled. 

The country has been saved from an out-and- 
Out authoritarian regime by the maneuverabil- 
ity, flexibility, and responsiveness of the PRI. 
Here Greenberg refers to the vaunted capability 
of the party to co-opt almost every dissident 
group within society. This co-option capability 
Ís an important factor in keeping the potentially 
explosive Mexican society together. The mem- 
ory of the volence of the "revolution" is still 
alive. It is a factor in the party's favor. But 
it is based on a system of interlocking interest 
groups and numerous veto powers, exacting a 
high price in forward movement. It rewards 
political power with economic benefits. It leaves 
the politically unorganized and the economi- 
cally weak almost out of the system altogether. 
. In the Ministry, potential for conflict be- 
%ween the technical branches and the policy- 
oriented branches is serious. It only occasion- 
ally breaks out in the open. Greenberg alludes 
to a continuing battle between those who 
favored the establishment of large irrigation 
projects, and those who demanded a higher 
priority for small irrigation (small farmers). 
The proponents of the latter consistently lost. 
"Sound economic reasons favored the greater 
emphasis on large irrigation, but another fac- 
tor was the need for large scale projects for 
political purposes to enable the PRI to offer 
visible proof of its accomplishments" (p. 80). 
Also, one can surmise, large-scale projects offer 
more opportunities for patronage and corrup- 
tion. 

Another revealing comment illustrates how 
the rates of water users are set. The Ministry 
is supposed to take into account the ability to 
pay. This principle is unevenly applied, de- 
pending upon the user's political influence. 
Granted that this is not fair "in the western 

, Sense of the word" Greenberg explains that 
considerations often mean watching out for the 
interests of groups which (if neglected) could 
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topple the fragile pattern of accord and com- 
promise." The system, he says, benefits every- 
one in the society, even if some pay more 
than their "fair share" (p. 81). 

In the name of revolutionary justice, Mexico 
Bets institutionalized selfishness. This tendency 
has resulted, many believe, in a very highly 
skewed income distribution in Mexico. The 
rich grow richer. One wonders whether a more 
highly competitive political system (i.e. two 
or three competitive parties) might benefit 
larger segments of the Mexican people. 

CLARENCE E. THURBER 
University of Oregon 


Quisling: The Career and Political Ideas of 
Vidkun Quisling, 1887-1945. By Paul M. 
Hayes. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1972. $12.95.) 

To write the biography of Vidkun Quisling 
is a fascinating task. The biographer en- 
counters, however, serious problems connected 
with choice of methods and analytic focus. 

Dr. Hayes employs a traditional historical 
approach. He presents a broad description of 
Quisling's life, his childhood and humanitarian 
activities, his turning to politics and a cabinet 
position, the launching of a party, contact with 
Germany before and during the occupation of 
Norway, his trial, sentence, and execution. 
Having delved diligently into a rich material, 
the author presents an interesting exposition of 
an extraordinary politician. 

Still, the bock remains unsatisfactory for 
several reasons. The author seems to be un- 
aware of the general problems of political 
biography. (See for instance L. J. Edinger, 
Kurt Schumacher [Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1965] Chap. I, and Fred Greenstein, 
Personality and Politics [Chicago: Markham, 
1969]. As a minimum, a conscious balance 
must be maintained among the choice of focus, 
of data, and of analytic method. Not only must 
the biographer employ a fair distribution of 
emphasis between “the man” and "the time”; 
he must also be aware of the complex border- 
lines between the “hero’s” behavior, his inner 
motives and outer justifications; furthermore, 
his intended influence and actual role must be . 
kept strictly apart. Problems of this kind are 
implicit in biographical analysis, but the author 
does not come to grips with them explicitly. 
Instead of offering a methodological clarifica- 
tion and arguments for his own line of ap- 
proach, he limits himself “to allow Quisling's 
actions and words to speak for themselves" 
(p. 10). 

In spite of—or rather because of—a detailed 
presentation of both "action and words," there 
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emerges no clearly marked profile of Quisling, 
the man and the politician. Only a few pages 
are devoted to his ideas, thus forfeiting the 
promise given in the book’s title. Ideological 
aspects are neither integrated with the histori- 
cal narrative nor used to illuminate behavior. 
Quisling’s lack of political realism and his un- 
bounded faith in his own ability are, of course, 
mentioned (chap. 9), but not used as a key 
to an understanding of essential phases in his 
career. 

The historical description is too broad, thus 
sometimes making Quisling too important, 
sometimes letting him almost disappear among 
the several actors mentioned. This lack of a 
clear theme is essential. From this point of view 
a series of factual blunders—arising from a 
rather uncritical interpretation of basic sources 
—remain less important. In spite of such weak- 
nesses the author might have provided a well- 
balanced picture of Quisling had he attacked 
the problems more systematically. 

It is to the author's credit that he took upon 
himself the task of giving us a scholarly biog- 
raphy of Quisling, long overdue. It is re- 
grettable, however, that he has not responded 
fully to the challenge, although he has pre- 
sented a very broad narrative and many keen 
observations. 

The really absorbing problem presented by 
Quisling has more to do with treason as such 
than with historical] details. In a century of 
conflicting loyalties the legal aspect of treason 
is to this reviewer less interesting than its 
moral and political implications, encompassing 
the human dilemma of an era. 

Quisling was decidedly "more muddled than 
corrupted" (p. 317), and I have no argument 
with Dr. Hayes when he finds it clearly unfair 
to let Quisling's name remain a symbol of the 
notorious traitor. There were elements in him 
of the "true believer," an attitude which ña- 
grantly contradicts the basic democratic de- 
mand for loyalty to a majority. His career leads 
us to ask under what circumstances, social and 
individual, does a political conviction turn into 
open disloyalty, to what and to whom? 

THoMas CHR. WYLLER 
University of Oslo, Norway 


Social Change in Angola. Edited by Franz- 
Wilhelm Heimer. (Munich: Arnold-Berg- 
straesser-Institut, Weltforum Verlag, 1973 
Pp. 284, 


This collection represents the first serious 
empirical studies of Angola. Heimer’s volume 
includes sophisticated studies by Portuguese 
and non-Portuguese who through official sup- 
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port or toleration of their efforts were able tc 
undertake field investigation. 

The methods of the contributors vn 
Joseph C. Miller’s study of 19th-century slavery. 
in Kasanje, and Douglas Wheeler and Diane 
Christensen’s account of the 1902 Bailundc 
War are descriptively and analytically historica! 
in approach. An article by Hermann Póssinge: 
examines the historical, social, and economic 
evolution of the Ovimbundu peoples and elabo- 
rates on a thesis that Portuguese commercia 
and administrative penetration into the central 
highlands has resulted in a general decline of 
African society. Other studies are behavioral, 
relying strongly on survey technique. These 
include the editor's own contribution on change 
in the Cuíma region, as well as the reports 
by Elisete Marques da Silva and Ramiro 
Ladeiro Monteiro, who respectively focus on 
school children in suburban Luanda and family 
life in the muceques of the capital city. Finally, 
there are studies which incorporate a technical: 
scientific perspective. For example, Jorge Vieird 
da Silva and Jülio Artur de Morais make use 
of general ecosystems theory in a study of the 
Ovimbundu; while Vieira da Silva and Eduardo 
Cruz de Carvalho use a similar approach in 
presenting a mosaic of data and charts on the 
Cunene region. Gerald Bender systematically 
examines the records of the Angolan Provincial 
Settlement Board from 1961 to 1968 to give 
empirical support to his finding that the Portu- 
guese rural settlement scheme in Angola never 
achieved its objectives. ^ 

Some of the essays deal with rural Angola. 
Miller offers a detailed analysis of how the 
slave trade was carried on within Angola a 
century ago. He traces the transformation of 
Imbangala society from a relatively large and 
cohesive lineage to a dispersal of power 
throughout the Kasanje state, the consequence 
of internal response to outside pressures for 
more slaves. Such an internal-external relation- 
ship was also evident among the Ovimbundu. 
The discussion by Wheeler and Christensen is 
good synthesis of generally available (though 
not necessarily in English) material and in- 
formation. They look at the Bailundo kingdom, 
the largest of some 22 kingdoms in the central 
highlands, and note the early trading patterns, 
the internal organization of African trade, kin- 
ship, and policy with neighboring African 
tribes. In a postscript, they focus on Portuguese 
interference with the African control of the 
caravan trade from central Angola to the coast. 

Their essay serves as background material 
and therefore complements Póssinger's analysis 
which examines the early 20th-century decline 
of the Ovimbundu. He notes the creation of a 
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capitalist economy, the role of women and 
-men, the shift to a cash crop agriculture and 
the need for new land, the changes in the local 
hierarchy through the weakening of the power 
of the local chiefs, the Portuguese advance into 
the highlands and the cooptation of new and 
old chiefs with the colonial administrators, 
the relinquishing of judicial power to colonial 
authority, the influence of the Christian mis- 
sionary schools, and the modifications in family 
structure. 

The essay by Vieira da Silva and Morais 
goes another step further in this analysis. They 
turn to the decay of Ovimbundu political econ- 
omy in the Huambo district. They show that 
changing economic patterns in the area relate 
closely to developments elsewhere, especially 
in the cities. They affirm a capitalist develop- 
ment of underdevelopment, such as suggested 
by Walter Rodney for Africa and André 
Gunder Frank and others for Latin America. 

Heimer also directs attention to rural Angola 
as does Bender, and both studies relate to Euro- 
pean influence in the colony. Elsewhere Heimer 
has revealed the massive data from his remark- 
able survey of education and society in rural 
Angola. The present essay is drawn from these 
data. His survey was undertaken in 20 villages 
of Cufma among 114 heads of families. Let us 
hope that in some future essay, Heimer can 
carry his discussion to an in-depth analysis 
which probes the implications of his. findings 
and hypothesis. In the present study his descrip- 
* tion of methods and results does not reveal 

the significance of his findings. 

Bender's synthesis of planned rural settle- 
ments in Angola subtly but devastatingly re- 
veals the failure of Portuguese objectives: to 
secure Portuguese sovereignty and civilization 
in the rural areas. Instead of ensuring the 
Portuguese hold upon the rural areas, most 
settlers moved to the cities after an initial stay 
in the countryside. The Portuguese goals to 
raise agricultural production and the cultural 

, and economic level of Africans failed. Land 
conceded to Europeans in recent years has 
increased while that to the Africans has de- 
creased, the impact being "catastrophic" on 
Africans. Over $100 million was spent on the 
planned rural settlements during the past two 
decades, yet only 840 European settlers remain 
in the rural areas, this representing about one 
percent of the entire European population in 
Angola! 

The essay by Cruz de Caravalho and Vieira 
da Silva also looks at European influence with 
attention to southwestern Ángola where Euro- 
pean ranching has intruded into the traditional 
agro-pastoral structure of the region. They 
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show how government plans in the area will 
lead to a reduction of pastoral use, and they 
express doubts that any significant agricultural 
production will take place. Their very technical 
and detailed study demonstrates the impact of 
outside private and public capital upon the po- . 
tential underdevelopment of a region, thereby 
lending credence to a thesis which seems to 
emanate from other essays mentioned above. 

Finally, the essays by Elisete Marques da 
Silva and Ramiro Ladeiro Monteiro focus on 
urban Angola. The former offers a "preliminary 
test of some hypotheses" and attempts to assess 
the impact of education upon African families 
in three muceques (slums) and two bairros 
populares (popular districts) of Luanda. The 
author's data are drawn from the Heimer sur- 
vey and consist of a series of tables and cross- 
tabulations as well as some hypotheses which 
either are not confirmed or only weakly so. 
Monteiro also looks at muceque life of Luanda 
and his data, from a survey in 1971, are ac- 
companied by description and analysis. His is 
the most readable and clearly stated of the 
behavioral essays in this volume as he looks 
into the traditional matrilinear system, paternal 
lines, the extended and nuclear family. One 
comes away with the sense that these two 
essays may well serve the Portuguese cause 
in Angola. Both probe into African behavior 
and life style and constitute an empirical basis 
for continued Portuguese manipulation of the 
African populations. 

RoNALD H. CHILCOTE 

University of California, Riverside 


India’s Revolution: Gandhi and the Quit India 
Movement. By Francis G. Hutchins. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1973. Pp. 326. $14.00.) 

The subject of this short but expensive vol- 
ume should interest political scientists, es- 
pecially those concerned with typologies of 
revolution. Dr. Hutchins has drawn from un- 
tapped sources, showing the strategy of the 
Indian revolutionary movement as well as of 
the British government in India. The total pic- 
ture that emerges is coherent if controversial, 
and is highly- relevant to general theories of 
revolution. About one-fifth of the book por- 
trays Gandhi as a revolutionary leader, but 
its chief contribution is the suggestive com- 
parison it makes between the American and the 
Indian revolutions. 

Chapters two and three illustrate the many 
facets of the imperialist dilemma, mainly from 
the standpoint of political sociology. Imperial- 
ism is depicted as a social and political system 
as well as an ideology, supported by vested 
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interests and supporting in turn institutions re- 
lated to its perpetuation. Even benevolent inten- 
tions had pernicious consequences. The attempt 
to introduce a system of representation based 
on classes and interests merely resulted in the 
development of a radical political consciousness 
on factional lines. The infrastructure creaced 
by the imperialists became a continuing obsta- 
cle to postrevolutionary development. 

Chapter four presents the nationalist di- 
lemma in the context of cultural and social 
history. This chapter is a feat of compression, 
raising more questions than it can answer. Just 
as the French Revolution had a complex intel- 
lectual lineage in the different strands of the 
French Enlightenment, the Indian Revolution 
had its roots in an intellectual soil enriched 5y 
a wide-ranging interchange of ideas and con- 
verging cultural movements over an extended 
period. The author perceives three phases— 
the manipulative stage, involving religious or 
cultural conversion and collaboration with the 
regime; the phase of cultural assimilation, de- 
pendent upon foreign sponsorship; and the 
phase of rebellion, in which traditionalists seek 
to transform their cultural reaction into a po- 
litical rebellion. 

In Chapter five, we have an explicit recogri- 
tion that revolutions are “intellectual events,” 
involving perceptions, decisions, and acts of 
will. Predominantly plan-fulfilling revolutions 
are then contrasted with those that are essen- 
tially self-fulfilling. While it is meaningful to 
claim that a self-fulfilling revolution accom- 
plishes more than it intends, the emphasis upon 
"accidental" factors could be questioned Ey 
Marxists as well as by Hegelians or Platonists. 
The author contends that India’s leaders, like 
America's Founding Fathers, failed to perceive 
the extent of the transformation which the 
revolution had wrought. According to Francis 
Hutchins, every revolution is a "revolution of 
saints" (p. 85), and the line separating the 
reactionary from the revolutionary is thin. This 
thesis is applied to Gandhi. “As Gandhi's po- 
litical tactics were drawn from those of politiczl 
reactionaries—the extremists—so were his phi- 
losophical concepts modified versions of ideas 
first elaborated by philosophical reactionaries" 
(p. 91). Is the author committing the genetic 
fallacy both in regard to historical events and 
political ideas? 

Chapter six deals with Gandhi as a revolu- 
tionary leader, the key to whose accomplish- 
ment lay in his rational modifications of tradi- 
tion. He is portrayed not only as a charismatic 
leader "rooted in tradition and motivated by 
rationality" (p. 117), but also as an entrepre- 
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neur, amassing reserves, winning followers, and 
then creatively applying his resources to new: 
purposes. His style and tactics are stressed, 
and the author endorses Erikson's claim that 
Gandhi's nonviolence had much in common 
with Freudian psychotherapy, i.e., that "Gandhi 
developed for the relations between social 
groups, many of the same insights Freud ap- 
plied to private relationships (p. 127). When 
the book ventures into psychological analysis, 
it is less plausible than when it is content to 
invoke current classifications of social struc- 
tures. 

The next three chapters embody the fruits of 
much factual research. There is a convincing 
account of the logic and the limitations of the 
policies of the Viceroy, and of his disagree- 
ments with the Secretary of State. In elaborat- 
ing the strategy behind the Quit India cam- 
paign, the author infers from Gandhi’s dialecti- 
cally confusing statements that he was con- 
niving at the violence that accompanied his 
nonviolent struggle. The central thesis concern- 
ing "Spontaneous Revolution" is supported by 
references to the roles and views of under- 
ground militants. The final chapter comments 
on the decline in revolutionary fervor after 
independence, and concludes that Gandhi's 
disillusionment meant that he was working out 
a destiny which he had known was inevitable. 

Francis Hutchins is happy to invoke King 
Lear repeatedly, in reference to the British 
Government in India as well as to Mahatma 
Gandhi in the last phase. This thought-provok- ? 
ing book is itself more suggestive of Hamlet 
than of King Lear, illustrating the insight that 
"the readiness is all" rather than the realization 
that "Ripeness is all.” 

RAGHAVAN IYER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Palestine Papers, 1917-1922: Seeds of Con- 
flict. Compiled and annotated by Doreen 
Ingrams. (New York: George Braziller, 1973. 
Pp. 198, $6.95.) N 
Few contemporary historical problems are 

more shrouded in myth than the question of 

Palestine. The origins of this tragic dispute re- 

main a favorite hunting-ground for both his- 

torians and propagandists; and the flood of 
literature about it has now reached gargantuan 
proportions. Much of it, of course, is highly 
tendentious, and can be easily dismissed. But 
with the relaxation of the “fifty-year rule" in 

1968, the British records for the period became 

available for scholars. This is a rich treasure- 

house indeed, and many recent books about 

Palestine have benefited enormously from 
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dipping into it. Yet documents, like statistics, 
have to be treated with extreme caution. They 
are not an end in themselves; and however 
revealing, almost by definition they cannot tell 
the complete story. 

'The book under review, according to the 
dust-jacket, purports to relate “For the first 
time the story of Palestine from the Balfour 
Declaration to the British Mandate" as “pre- 
sented by the official documents, memorandum 
and letters of those in power both in Whitehall 
and Palestine." This is a highly laudable aim. 
Unfortunately, it is not borne out by the con- 
tents of this volume. The documents here pre- 
sented have been chosen on an extremely selec- 
tive basis; it could hardly have been otherwise 
in a volume of 198 pages. Moreover, they have 
also been edited, at times most severely. Bridge- 
notes have been inserted in an attempt to link 
the various episodes, but they are scarcely ade- 
quate to give a comprehensible picture, The pic- 
ture which does emerge is, inevitably, a dis- 
torted one. The overwhelming majority of these 
documents lend credence to the by now dis- 
credited view that Britain's Palestine policy was 
the result of some mysterious conspiracy foisted 
upon an unsuspecting government by a deter- 
mined band of Zionists and their supporters. 
Well-known Zionists such as Leo Amery or 
Col. R. Meinertzhagen or Lord Balfour speak 
out. In particular, Balfour's celebrated and oft- 
quoted remark that "The Four Great Powers 
are committed to Zionism. And Zionism, be it 


- right or wrong, good or bad, is rooted in age- 


long traditions, in present needs, in future 
hopes, of far profounder import than the desires 
and prejudices of the 700,000 Arabs who now 
inhabit that ancient land" (pp 73). 

But their observations are generally lost 
among the often bitter comments of the 
officials and the men-on-the-spot in the Pales- 
tine administration. : 

Why then, in the face of so much criticism, 
did Britain persevere in this policy? There is 


' no clear, unequivocal answer to this intriguing 


question. Obstinacy? A sense of obligation? 
Ostrich-like blindness? The furtherance of 
British interests? Obviously all these elements 
played their role. Sadly, they make little impact 
in this book. Still, we have to be thankful for 
what we are given. Any collection of docu- 
ments is valuable, provided one avoids the 
beckoning pitfalls. 

One last word. Many of these documents 
first saw the light of day some years ago. Those 
familiar with the bibliography of the subject 
will know that many of them were made avail- 
able in the important, official series, Documents 
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on British Foreign Policy. And on the whole 
they were set in a more comprehensive and 
historical context. 

NORMAN ROSE 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


Israel and Nuclear Weapons: Present Options 
and Future Strategies. By Fuad Jabber. Pub- 
lished for the International Institute For 
Strategic Studies. (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1971. Pp. 164, £2.50.) 

Israel and Nuclear Weapons consists of three 
parts. The first reviews the institutional frame- 
work and its development since Israel made the 
first steps in its nuclear development; the sec- 
ond discusses requirements for nuclear weapons 
production as they relate to the country’s sci- 
entific and economic potential, and the third 
reviews the ends and means of the Israeli 
nuclear strategy. 

Israeli nuclear development started as early 
as 1949, a year after the state was founded. 
The first steps were the production of uranium 
as a byproduct of the phosphate industry and 
the development of what was regarded as a 
cheap way of prodücing heavy water. Various 
motives lay behind Israel's nuclear develop- 
ment. One is the use of nuclear power as a 
source for fuel due to the absence of local 
fuel sources. Another is the use of atomic 
energy for water resource development through 
desalination. The author stresses, however, the 
military and political implications of this en- 
deavor. The key problem he is concerned with 
is the possible development of nuclear war- 
heads and the strategic implications of this 
possibility. In developing nuclear weapons three 
Stages seem necessary: the production of the 
fissible core, weapons design, and assembly 
and testing. Whereas weapons design and as- 
sembly do not pose a serious obstacle, Jabber 
tells us, conditions for testing of an Israeli 
bomb seem unfavorable because of the possible 
reactions of the superpowers and the Arab 
world. Testing is not however regarded as an 
absolute necessity. The major problem is the 
production of the fissible core and here the 
author assumes on the basis of available in- 
formation that Israel has not reached the last 
stage which involves operating a chemical sepa- 
ration plant for plutonium production, though 
he does not rule out the possibility that Israel 
has entered this stage clandestinely. 

Israeli nuclear policy has been described by 
the author as aiming at deterrence through 
uncertainty and ambiguity. Israel did not sign 
the non-proliferation treaty of 1968 but the 
officially declared government policy was that 
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Israel will not be the first country to introduce 
nuclear arms in the Middle East. 

The author points to the fact that Israeli 
nuclear capacity served as a bargaining lever-in 
the past. In 1966 Israel froze her operations 
at the Dimona nuclear center in return for an 
arms supply from the United States. The nu- 
clear option seem to provide Israel with an 
alternative, in case the conventional power 
balance takes an unfavorable turn. The author 
suggests that nuclear deterrence could help in 
preserving the post June 1967 boundaries. He 
also considers the eventuality of a nuclear race 
between Israel and Egypt. 

Since the book was written (in 1970) some 
developments have cast a new light on the nu- 
clear problem in the Middle East. The October 
1973 war illustrated that the nuclear deterrent 
did not figure directly, though Israel’s nuclear 
capacity has probably not been ignored. The 
war has indirectly increased the probability of 
a Middle-Eastern nuclear race. It grew with 
president Nixon’s visit to the Middle East in 
June 1974 and his pledge to support Egypt’s 
nuclear development. 

The possible results of this race either as a 
stabilizing factor due to mutual balance of 
horror or as an additional source for aggravat- 
ing the conflict cannot be predicted. The prob- 
lem could however be viewed in a broader con- 
text pointing to an inevitable proliferation of 
nuclear capacity and nuclear weapons in middle 
and small size countries. 

Jabber's book is a well documented work 
that is probably the most authoritative source 
to date on the history of Israeli nuclear de- 
velopment. There seems, however, a reason to 
doubt the author's conception of Israel's strat- 
egy as well of its political culture. 

JacoB REUVENY 
Bar Ilan University, Israel 


Soviet Economists of the Twenties: Names to 
be Remembered. By Naum Jasny. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1972. 
Pp. ix, 218. Index. $12.50.) 

The title of this book carries an implicit 
negative emphasis. This book is not about the 
economy or economics. The work offers a 
bird's-eye view of happenings in the Soviet 
economy over the period from the trebly esca- 
lated disaster (of World War I, the Civil War. 
and finally the War Communism which brought 
it to a virtual paralysis) through the recovery 
under the NEP (New Economic Policy) up 
to the crystalization of the mechanism for a 
highly centralist command economy and of a 
strategy for economic advance. It carries also 
a critical excursus into their sequel—the process 
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of a "heroic" drive which was ultimately to 


bring the primitive economy to its present status - 


in the world. (I use the word "heroic" in a 
neutral fashion, indicating supreme intensity 
of effort, not to convey any qualitative or 
ethical valuation.) All that the book gives the 
reader about these happenings is a sketch of 
the background: describing the environment in 
which the tragedy of the Soviet economy oc- 
curred. 

Further, the book also offers broad sketches 
of some of the great issues of enonomic policy 
which confronted the Soviet generation of the 
time. Quite clearly it is Jasny's aim to give here 
a full analysis of these issues or of the con- 
ceptions underlying them. What is offered is 
no more than what is needed to make the roles 
of the actors of the tragedy intelligible; the 
actors are economists of the period. In a word 
the book is essentially not about the economy; 
it is not about economics; it is about econo- 
mists, indeed some economists—as will be clear 
from what follows immediately. 


In this presentation, the focus is on the’ 


opposition to the regime. As the author points 
out, while the opposition outside the country 
was mainly interested in politics, the opposition 
inside the country operated mainly in the eco- 
nomic field. The author, one of those who for 
a time had a large part in it, chooses the econo- 
mists he discusses by a political criterion: par- 
ticipation in the oppositional movement, essen- 
tially the mensheviks and  neo-narodniks 
(adherents of the “minoritarian” and "neo- 
populist" opposition). The specific area of con- 
flict with official orthodoxy is here that of 
planning, its mechanism and principles. 

Thus the central figure of the tragedy, Gro- 
man, appears as the author of a 1925 study 
on certain regularities empirically discovered 
in the economy, seen as the milestone of Soviet 
ideas on planning (true, his theoretical stand— 
the insistence on the need to pursue equilibrium 
in economic strategy—is mentioned). Yet an- 
other principal figure, Bazarov, is shown as a 
proponent of a "general'— very long-term— 
plan. Ginzburg is here identified with the draft 
of the pioneering first Five-Year plan (1927/ 
28-1931/32); Kondratyev is depicted as the 
head of the Business-Cycle (*"conjunctures") 
Institute (although some mention is made of 
his concept of the long cycle, known in litera- 
ture as the "Kondratyev cycle," which was 
condemned by Soviet critics as granting new 
lease on life to capitalism). 


+ 


The way the book was conceived and the ` 


criteria adopted account for the scant treat- 
ment given some of the most interesting figures 
among Soviet economists of the time. A most 
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telling example: ever since Professor Domar 
discovered his remarkable work, Feldman has 
been considered by students interested in the 
formal modeling of economic growth as one 
of the most important pioneers in the field. 
Indeed, in the longer perspective it seems 
legitimate to see him as the greatest Soviet 
economist of the 1920s. Yet in this book, 
devoted, as the title announces, to “the Soviet 
economists of the Twenties” all that can be 
. found about Feldman is a sentence describing 
“him as an "arch-planner" and a footnote giving 
reference to his 1929 papers (now deservedly 
celebrated in Western literature)—papers which 
Jasny singles out as those from the pen of the 
best known exponent cf what he calls "bac- 
chanalian" planning (p. 136, p. 135 ftn). I 
believe that one of the virtues of Feldman's 
mathematical construct is that it demonstrates 
how different assumptions and  postulates 
(which we would say, are in the last instance 
_extra-economic, evading valuation in economic 


* terms) do lead to an alternative solution of the 


problem of the pace of growth. (Was this the 
cause of Feldman’s doom at the time when 
the uniqueness, no-alternative type of solution 
adopted in economic policy problems had the 
status of an axiom? The question is not even 
touched upon by the author.) 

The book is essentially Jasny’s personal 
tribute to a group of economists and an attempt 
to rescue them from the oblivion into which 
their names have fallen. (Of the economists 


** whose profiles are drawn—ten specifically 


e4 


classified as mensheviks, and six as neo- 
narodniks—only one, Vainshtein, who reap- 
peared not long before his death, deservedly 
attracted attention in the world of ecoromics 
as an eminent mathematical economist.) 

I have spoken of the book as depicting the 
actors in a tragedy. For it is supremely tragic 
that the forum in which the economy’s his- 
torically crucial issues were discussed—and the 
fate of economists decided—was a criminal 

/ court. 

If nothing else the reader of Jasny's book 
will experience this sense of tragedy. In this 
lies its principal merit. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
London School of Economics 
University of Konstanz 


Urban Government for the Prefecture of Casa- 
blanca. By Katherine Marshall Johnson. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 
251. $5.75.) 

The quality of the work of documentation, 
research, and synthesis done by Mrs. Johnson 
is worth praising. The author has been able to 
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gather the documents, question the responsible 
persons, and analyze the web of services that 
ensure the working of this complex administra- 
tive setup. This work is certainly worthy of 
being used by Moroccan students of adminis- 
tration, giving as it does a precise idea of the 
juridical attributions and the theoretical func- 
tions of each of the city's organs. Such readers 
will become aware of the subtlety of the tutelary 
rapport that the Ministries, especially the Min- 


istry of the Interior and the Ministry of Fi- 


nance, have with the local services of the mu- 
nicipality. The author does not conceal the 
sense of an evolution which ends by stripping 
all real authority from the Town Council, the 
elected assembly for administering, in theory, 
the city's affairs. 

Even if we stick strictly to the author's 
analysis, we must keep in mind that the ad- 
ministration of a big city like Casablanca re- 
quires vast juridical, technical, and financial 
machinery, extending, in present-day Morocco, 
structures that had been set up essentially by 
the French Protectorate. We can certainly per- 
ceive that the present demands are not those 
of colonial times, and that the rhythm of de- 
velopment conceived by foreigners cannot be 
imposed on the biggest metropolis of the coun- 
try. But the impression remains that the Moroc- 
can authorities manage the French bureaucratic 
inheritance competently and endeavor to main- 
tain its spirit. In large part, this impression cor- 
responds to reality, but the description given by 
the author sometimes conveys the same feeling 
of inaccuracy and unreality as that conveyed 
generally by the French Law manuals dealing 
with the same subjects. 

In fact, it seems impossible to have a pre- 
cise view of the mechanisms of an urban ad- 
ministration without integrating their political 
functions in the analysis. The juridical system 
so well observed by Mrs. Johnson often aims 
to dissuade the persons under its administration 
from having any recourse to the normal pro- 
ceedings, and to make them consent to enter 
a system of patronage which will permit adapt- 
ing the law to particular cases in exchange for 
some financial advantages and prestige for the 
persons in charge of it. Moreover, simple 
bribery makes possible a kind of participation 
by subjects in the decisions of the administra- 
tion, and this is not given by legal procedures 
or democratic elections or the existence of a 
party's cells controlling the administration. 

At a higher level, the juridical character of 
the procedures has a yet more important politi- 
cal role. In fact, it enables the Governor of 
the Prefecture, who has often been in the past 
a political man of national importance, to en- 
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sure a certain form of arbitration of the de- 
mands of the social forces represented by che 
human milieu of the economic metropolitan 
system. For if the governor's regulatory power 
is limited, the personal decisions he has to 
make are numerous and involve large interests. 
First of all, owing to a custom inherited from 
the French political administration, he may en- 
courage the fussy and trivial juridical attitude 
of the Prefecture’s officials so as: to be in a 
better position to manage the application of 
laws and regulations. The regulations on bui_d- 
ing matters, price control, or industrial plants 
offer a wide range of possible derogations for 
a supporter one wants to protect or trouble- 
some interventions for an opponent one wants 
to force to yield. The alteration of urban plans, 
the inclusion or exclusion of certain zones in 
the areas to be built offer important means of 
pressure. The attribution of public expenditures 
gives similar advantages. 

Jn these conditions, the Governor seems to 
appear as the referee between rival groups 
(Fassi or Souassa trademen, foreign contrac- 
tors, trade-unions leaders). Troublesome juridi- 
cal rules and a cumbersome administrative 
system give him the opportunity to interfere in 
many affairs, to assert his power based on a 
flexible and personalized law, rather than over 
the action of a rational bureaucracy. 

The accurate knowledge of the Moroccan 
administration shown by the author leads me 
to suppose that she is aware of its real operat- 
ing mechanisms. It is indeed a subject on which 
& social inquiry, difficult to carry out, must 
convey the juridical analysis, if one does not 
want to give a partial view of the real situation. 
Evidence is difficult to find, and the subject is 
politically a ticklish one. But avoiding a state- 
ment on the problem is not a solution. 

REMY LEVEAU 
Université Saint-Joseph, Beirut 


The Politics of Chinese Communism: Kiangsi 
under the Soviets. By Ilpyong J. Kim. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1974. 
Pp. 240. $12.50.) 

After the débacle of the "first united front" 
with the Kuomintang in 1927, remnants of the 
shattered Chinese Communist Party (CCP) re- 
treated to the mountainous borders of Kiangsi 
province in south central China, and under the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung reoriented the rev- 
olutionary movement toward a rural strategy. 
While the formal leadership of the CCP con- 
tinued to operate fitfully underground in Shang- 
hai until about 1931 and to hatch urban in- 
surrection, the Communist movement existed 
as a reality only in the "soviet areas"—inkspots 
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of continually changing size and shape on the 
borders between  Kiangsi, Fukien, 
Anhwei, Hupei, and Szechwan provinces— 


: which were formally organized into a "Chinese 


Soviet Republic" in 1931. The Republic sur- 
vived only briefly, before the victorious Kuo- 
mintang armies of General Ch'en Ch'eng swept 
the Communists out of Kiangsi and onto the 
"Long March" to Shensi province in north- 
west China in 1934 and 1935. In the course 


Hunan, ` 


v 


of his mop-up of the CCP-held regions, Gen- | 


eral Ch'en collected numerous Communist 
Party and Soviet Government documents, news- 
papers, and magazines which constitute rich 
source materials for research on the CCP in 
the early 1930s. Professor Kim's book is a 
study of how the soviet areas were governed 
and is based on the Ch'en Ch'eng collection 
(which is now largely available on microfilm 
in several American libraries). 

Among students of the Chinese Communist 


movement, consideration of the Kiangsi pe- | 


riod has tended to focus on a number of key 
questions: the rise of Mao Tse-tung and his 
relations with the CCP Central Committee, fac- 
tionalism in the CCP leadership, the nature of 
the economic and social program of the CCP 
in the Soviet areas, and conflict among the CCP 
leaders over military strategy in response to the 
Kuomintang's "extermination campaigns." Pro- 
fessor Kim provides useful information and 
commentary on several of these matters: for 
example, he is convincing in his conclusion (in 
opposition to the views of Hsiao Tso-liang) 
that no single faction dominated either the 
Party or Government during the Kiangsi pe- 
riod; although his views on military strategy 
were not followed, Mao Tse-tung was never 
without influence in nonmilitary matters. Kim 
is similarly credible in his account of the basic 
opportunism of the economic policies of Mao 
as chairman of the Soviet Republic. But none 
of these matters are Kim's central concern. 
Professor Kim's primary theme is the asser- 


ion 


» 


tion that the CCP in Kiangsi under Mao firsts, 


developed its distinctive techniques for popular 
political participation (i.e., the “mass line"), 
which were further elaborated at Yenan dur- 
ing the war years and remain central to the 
political style of the People’s Republic of China. 
This is an interesting and plausible hypothesis, 
but in the body of his work it is less analyzed 
and proved than advanced by exhortation and 
repetition. Although he may believe that he is 
illustrating his hypothesis—and perhaps the 
Ch’en Ch’eng materials would uphold it—no- 
where does Kim present a sustained and doc- 
umented example of this new kind of politics 
in action. Instead we are treated to a meander- 
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ing discussion of Mao's "theories" of adminis- 


tration. and organization, the individual sen- 
tences and paragraphs of which it would be 
embarrassing to parse in search of meaning; a 
confusing description of the various levels of 
government in the Communist-held areas (in 
which not even the map of the Soviet areas on 
p. 33 is keyed to the text); a useful presenta- 
tion (already referred to) of the leadership 
structure; an account of mass mobilizational 


- policies and organizational techniques which is 


E 


schematically interesting but lacks verisimili- 
tude in almost totally ignoring the objective 
constraints (the Kuomintang attacks and the 
shifting boundaries of the areas and population 
under CCP control) on carrying out any pol- 
icy by any method; again a schematic account 
of local government which leaves one wonder- 
ing how it really did work; and a scanty anal- 
ysis of cadre training in mass line politics. 
Occasionally Professor Kim's own doubts are 


ma. cVident: "The rural population remained pas- 


sive, if not openly hostile, toward the mobiliza- 
tional efforts of the central soviet government" 
(p. 149). "Apparently the CCP often had diffi- 
culty in extending its primary organizations at 
the grass-roots level throughout the soviet area” 
(p. 170). "No accurate data are available, 
however, to measure the extent of mass sup- 
port during the Kiangsi soviet period” (p. 189). 
It would not be surprising if the origins of 
Mao’s political style were traceable to the 


.Kiangsi soviets, but its later effectiveness de- 


pended at least as much upon a favorable do- 
mestic and international context in the 1940s 
—in contrast to the fragility of the CCP's hold 
on the Soviet areas in the early 1930s—as on 
the mass line itself. What we need at this point 
is a careful, comprehensive, and analytical his- 
tory of the Kiangsi period, which is not pri- 
marily concerned with finding the roots of the 
present in the past. 
ALBERT FEUERWERKER 


,The University of Michigan 


Y 
Leader and Vanguard in Mass Society: A Study 


of Peronist Argentina. By Jeanne Kirk- 
patrick. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1971. Pp. 262. $12.50.) 


Professor Jeanne Kirkpatrick has written an 
interesting, useful, important and somewhat 
controversial book. Using survey research data 
obtained by Research Associates in 1965, she 
has explored a number of interesting hypothe- 
ses. Making a distinction between core Peron- 
ists (those expressing personal support for 
Perón) and pro-Peronists (those expressing 
support for the movement or Peronist objec- 
tives) Professor Kirkpatrick has made useful 
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observations on the differences among the 
Peronist following, on the general strength of 
the Peronist movement among the electorate, 
and on the social heterogeneity of the pro- 
Peronists as compared to the core Peronists 
during the middle 1960s. . 

The author's interpretation of the survey 
results as indicating that "the image of the 
nation as ruled by the traditional ‘oligarchy’ 
for their own interests is dead" (pp. 128-129) 
is important since Perón set out to accomplish 
this objective in his first era of rule (1946- 
1955). It was not generally known that many 
people believed the old oligarchy was gone and 
a new one in place outside of guerrilla and 
guerrilla-supporting circles. Also noteworthy is 
Professor Kirkpatrick's analysis of Peronist de- 
mands: particularly interesting was their strong 
support for price controls in 1965, a demand 
Perón responded to in his Social Pact. Other 
highlights of the study are the good description 
of where the political center is if one uses a 
single Left-Right continuum, the necessary re- 
lating of Peronism to traditional Argentine pol- 
itics, the exploration of the problem of iden- 
tifying an heir to Perón, the evaluation of 
Peronism as not a profoundly revolutionary 
movement, and the generally accurate descrip- 
tion of recent Argentine political history. 

Nonetheles, a number of Professor Kirk- 
patrick's findings or observations and conclu- 
sions are controversial. One of the key objec- 
tives of the study was to test the “two cultures" 
hypothesis regarding Argentina’s political cul- 
ture. Professor Kirkpatrick finds “the absence 
of major, socially based cultural discontinuities 
in Argentina” (p. 198). Her conclusion is that 
it is a “stereotype” to believe there is any geo- 
graphically based division to the nation’s po- 
litical cultures. The evidence of the March and 
September 1973 elections confirms, contrary to 
the author’s contention, the continued existence 
of two cultures, both with Right-Left-Center 
positions. It is true that the “liberal” tradition 
is the smaller of the two cultures, having ac- 
counted for slightly more than 20 per cent of 
the electorate in March and for only 12 per 
cent in September. This reviewer believes that 
attitudes originally geopolitically and historical- 
ly based have been abstracted to the level of 
ideology, have now come to cut across class 
and regional lines, and have subsequently be- 
come dominant (nationalist-populist culture) 
and subordinate (liberal culture) value sys- 
tems. Probably Professor Kirkpatrick’s failure 
to identify the two political cultures may be 
traced to the questionnaire. The questionnaire 
was not constructed to probe deeply the values 
associated with the two-culture thesis. For ex- 
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ample, Argentinidad in the text is associated 
with anti-foreign and anti-cosmopolitan atti- 
tudes (p. 189) but Argentinidad is also asso- 
ciated with the values of the liberal tradition 
as in the writings of José Ingenieros, e.g., Las 
Direcciones Filosoficas de la Cultura Argen- 
tina. Jt is necessary to explore more fully than 
was done in the book to disprove the two- 
culture thesis, since both are “nationalistic” 
(Argentinidad) traditions. 

A number of observations are questionable: 
Perón did not represent a significant change 
from ascription to achievement (p. 45); in- 
deed his rule was noted for its nepotism and 
cronyism. Moreover, there was far more con- 
flict between sectors of the middle and work- 
ing classes than the survey seems fo indicate; 
and there is considerable evidence that Marx- 
ism may become the doctrine of a portion of 
the middle class hostile to the workers. In the 
treatment of "influentials" no attention was 
paid to the managers of the state-owned enter- 
prises, and the findings on the newspapers were 
in part distorted by not including La Nacion. 

The findings of the study might have been 
more persuasive if placed in the context of the 
political situation of the Illia regime. The ex- 
istence of the Radical Party in power may ex- 
plain some of the peculiarities of the survey. 
Other issues raised by the study probably re- 
quiring modification are the author's interpre- 
tation of Peronist distrust of government and 
the author's interpretation of earlier Peronism 
in terms of later Peronism. 

Despite my criticisms I consider the Kirk- 
patrick study"provocative and insightful. But it 
remains, nonetheless, an incomplete investiga- 
tion and needs the depth and interpretation 
that only sustained study of the Peronist move- 
ment and Argentina can bring. 

Davip C. JORDAN 
University of Virginia 


Pluralism in Africa. Edited by Leo Kuper and . 


M. G. Smith. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1969. Pp. 
546. $12.75.) 

Tension along ethnic and racial lines con- 
tinues to plague African states. Therefore the 
need to ameliorate the resultant difficulties for 
national order persists. This book seeks to in- 
crease our conceptual and empirical under- 
standing of the problem. Despite their indi- 
vidual nuances, the contributors share Furni- 
vall’s model of the plural society as well as his 
inverted emphasis on the effects of its hetero- 
geneous nature on its socioeconomic organiza- 
tion. Their intention, however, is to clarify and 
generalize his model (p. 448). They de-empha- 
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size the economic factors and perceive the sig- 


nificant explanatory variables to be biological, + 


cultural, and institutional differences; the ab- . 
sence of value consensus; and the rigidity and 
clarity of group definiton. Societal factors are 
limited to the relative and absolute numbers of 
population identified by Pierre Van den Berghe ; 
and M. G. Smith, and the analyses of varia. 
tions in the number of plural sections by Var 
den Berghe and Hilda Kuper. \ 


Among their various solutions to the ad- 2 


verse effects of pluralism is faith in the evolu- 
tionary process by which increased functional : 
differentiation would provide new and cross- } 
cutting bases for association. This viewpoint is/ 
most strongly expressed in Van den Berghe’s 
advocacy of nonviolence in South Africa. Al! 
Mazrui envisages a dialectical process which! 
creates a cumulative experience in intergroup’ 
conflict resolution; and Smith recommends a 
uniform mode of incorporation of disparate 


groups into national life, equal opportunity, =: 


and public enforcement of fundamental free. .* 


doms. Leo Kuper, however; recognizes the re; 
versible nature of depluralization, which he 
argues arises from the readiness of politicians. 
to exploit ethnic and racial differences. ! 


Thus the book largely represents the ortho- ; 


dox Western analysis of pluralism, replete with 
its use of social science jargon. But the prod- | 
I 
l 


ucts of this perspective which continue to be 
peddled in the African states have, failed sig- 
nificantly to improve the situation, Smith ra-. 
tionalizes this failure by arguing that “to an- 
ticipate the smooth development of such socie- 
ties into nations, or even any rapid, continuous 
process of modđerñization within them, is anti- 
historical and antiempirical in the extreme. We 
need merely remember Latin America, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Portugal and Germany, all of 
which have known independence -far longer | 
and under far more favorable conditions" (p.; 

448). To accept this. rationalization is to ac^ 

cept the theory of the inevitability of politica? 


instability in Africa. It reflects the failure of‘ 


the contributors to diagnose the problem ade- ' 


quately. 


Their analyses are deficient for two major ;> 


reasons: (1) they neglect the nature of the: 
socioeconomic organization of society, andi 
(2) they are totally preoccupied. with inter- . 
group variables. By focusing on biocultural fac- , 
tors they treat the significant units of social 


action as though they are innate; as if the so- . 


cioeconomic organization of society is static, / 
and the economic structure of society is an in- : 
different condition of sociopolitical action. 
Since the context for the interaction of the 
plural sections is excluded from analysis, his-( 


& 


i 


i 
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torical changes in it are ignored. Similarities 
are identified across the precolonial, colonial, 
and postcolonial societies of Africa irrespec- 
tive of the differences in their degree of social 
differentiation, the level of growth of their pro- 
ductive forces, their prevailing relations of pro- 
"duction, and the degree of class consciousness 
of their populations. 

While they correctly identify the origin of 
Juralism in group interaction, the authors fail 
io investigate the cause and nature of such 

' contact, For example, the relevant significant 
. arena of interaction in contemporary African 
| societies is the urban area. Therefore, factors 
which define their urban situations are the 
most crucial for analysis. These are the colonial 
heritage of the African states, particularly their 
status as dependent and peripheral appendages 
of the advanced capitalist nations; their in- 
Mferior role in the international division ‘of 
labor; scarcity of goods and services; socioeco- 
nomic competition of the kind underlined by 
Furnivall; inegalitarianism in socioeconomic 
"ife; social atomization of the urban popula- 
ion; the pervasive socioeconomic insecurity of 
he individual; and the low level of class con- 
sciousness of the population. By failing to in- 
tegrate these factors into their analyses, the 
"contributors mystify, rather than clarify Furni- 
‘valls pioneering work. 

Also, although the authors view processes at 
the individual level as relevant, they de-empha- 
size Furnivall’s correct observation that capi- 
talist market forces in tropical colonies created 
conditions of social atomization. Furnivall in- 
correctly attributes to market relations and 
colonial domination the success in counteract- 
ing the resultant anomie of the individual. 
Rather, it was ethnic and racial group solidarity 
that provided the necessary solace. The de- 
structive competition for scarce socioeconomic 
resources in urban Africa impels the individual 
b seek allies in order to attain his goals. The 
ow level of class consciousness ensures that 
"these informal alliances follow ethnic and ra- 
cial lines. Heightened socioeconomic competi- 
tion is a crucial motivational complex leading 
to pluralism. Thus the group factors which the 
authors view as central to analysis are today 
[symptoms rather than causes of pluralism. 

A focus on.the individual is important for 
resolving ethnic and racial difficulties in the 
| African states. Given the dominance of capi- 
talist structures in these states, the psychologi- 
cal paradox reflected in Sumner's concept of 
| antagonistic cooperation characterizes group 
cohesion. Members are still hostile to each 
other; they have only renounced a part of this 
hostility because of utilitarian motives and 
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sentiments of actual and putative kinship ties. 
Cohesion is permanently countered, however, 
by disruptive forces of antagonism. Egotistic 
interests remain the most powerful motives and 
are only somewhat mitigated by group soli- 
darity. Therefore, the individual’s identification 
with ethnic and racial groups can be decreased 
by increasing his socioeconomic security. 

As the experiences of Belgium, Canada, and 
the United States indicate, this security cannot 
be achieved by the elimination of scarcity of 
resources alone. Socioeconomic insecurity is 
also related to the inequitable distribution of 
wealth in society. A higher degree of inequal- 
ity diminishes the certainty of a reasonable 
share. Fear of being confined to the bottom of 
the receiving ladder impels the individual to 
seek the security of ethnic and racial group 
solidarity. Private ownership together with the 
profit motive of economic enterprises in capi- 
talist societies encourage inequality. Thus the 
requisite solution to the adverse effects of plu- 
ralism in Africa is a socioeconomic organiza- 
tion which limits the scope and intensity of 
competition and encourages a high degree of 
egalitarianism. The strength of the book lies in 
the breadth and rigor of its analyses; but its 


explanatory capacity is weak. It is a useful 


starting point for further examinations of plu- 
ralism in Africa. 

. OKWUDIBA NNOLI 
University of Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 


White-Collar Unionism in Britain. By Roger 
Lumley. (London: Methuen, 1973. Pp. 160. 
$7.50, cloth; $3.25, paper.) 

We actually know very little yet about white- 
collar trade unionism. This at least is clear 
from this survey of the present state of—and 
state of knowledge about—white collar union- 
ism in Britain. What we do know is pulled to- 
gether here in a useful and concise report that 
will be an invaluable sourcebook for students 
of British industrial relations, politics, and so- 
cial structure. Research students will find here 
up-to-date information on white-collar trade- 
union growth, structure and patterns of be- 
havior; and will find, in the heavily footnoted 
chapters, a useful guide to the limited amount 
of academic work so far completed on this 
major growth area of British trade unionism. 

Yet in his attempt to summarize both exist- 
ing trade union practice and academic research 
at the same time, Mr. Lumley performs neither 
task adequately. As a brief description of 
white-collar union practice, his report is super- 
ficial, and as a result at times misleading. This 
is particularly true of his account of militancy 
by teachers’ unions, where he reduces complex 
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patterns of organizational motivation to a 
single preoccupation with the declining status 
of teaching as a profession (p. 100). Through- 
out indeed, the chapter on the characteristics 
of white-collar unionism reads like a collec- 
tion of union broadsheets, so that in the end 
it offers little more than a formal catalogue of 
official bargaining procedures. Serious scholars 
of white-collar unionism will not find this 
enough and will be forced to examine the de- 
tailed monographs on which this book is based. 

Nor is Mr. Lumley sufficiently critical of 
the academic literature that he marshals and 
surveys. He makes no attempt to guide the 
reader through the competing schools of 
thought on union growth and character, or to 
tackle systematically the difficult problems of 
definition and problem-specification that must 
precede the future progress in white-collar 
trade-union studies that he seeks. In particu- 
lar, he uncritically adopts the well-worn argu- 
ment that it is the particular social position of 
white-collar workers that best explains the 
growth and character of the unions that they 
join. But—as is so often the case in the litera- 
ture on white-collar unionism—the book does 
not offer the parallel analysis of manual work- 
ers and their unions which alone could vali- 
date such an argument; it merely implies (p. 
34) that manual workers have different atti- 
tudes about their unions—attitudes that are in 
some unspecified way connected to their dif- 
ferent social position. Yet recent work by my- 
self and others (G. S. Bain, D. Coates and 
V. Ellis, Social Stratification and Trade Union- 
ism [London: Heinemann, 1973]) has argued 
that this easy equation of social position and 
trade unionism does not hold, and that stu- 
dents of white-collar union growth and charac- 
ter should abandon previous preoccupations 
with questions of social position. If we are 
right, Mr. Lumley's report—though specifical- 
ly produced to guide future research (p. 14)— 
is more likely simply to reinforce misconcep- 
tions that have already dulled the impact of 
research on various aspects of white-collar 
unionism; and accordingly American readers 
who make use of the book's excellent statisti- 
cal data should treat its nonquantitative sec- 
tions with a degree of caution. 

Davin COATES 

University of York, England 


The Seizure of Power: Fascism in Italy, 1919- 
1929. By Adrian Lyttelton. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1973. Pp. 544. 
$17.50.) 


Fascists have often been accused of pursu- 
ing power for its own sake and Lyttelton comes 
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perilously close to this demonic view of Fas- 
cism when he describes it as "the creed of 
a group devoted essentially to the pure aim 
of seizing power by violence" (p. 42). Fortu- 
nately for the book and for the reader, he does 
not dwell long on such putative motivations. 
Instead—and this is perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature of the book—he leads the read- 
er through the complicated and shifting rival- 
ries, alliances, confrontations, and compromises 
that were the hallmark of Fascist government 
in Italy. He does so with a wealth of detail 
and comes up with the most thorough “group 
analysis" of Fascism available in English. The 
research is extensive both in the published pri- 
mary and secondary sources up to about 1970 
and in archival collections located in Italy and 
England. 

The range of the author's definition of power | 
is indicated by the chapter headings, which ` 
include: Mussolini and His Allies, The Party 
and the State, The Fascist Economy, Ideology 
and Culture, and Propaganda and Education. 
Power in the encompassing sense suggested 
here must be built up very gradually. It took 
the Fascists nearly seven years after they 
seized the government to concentrate such per- 
vasive power in their own hands. The fact that 
their power was never as absolute as some of 
them had anticipated cannot obscure the fact 
that by 1929 a new type of government had 
emerged in Italy which people throughout the 
world either admired or detested. 

What, according to the author, were the dis- 
tinctive traits of this new type of government? 
Lyttelton apparently sees the uniqueness of 
Fascism in the way it manipulated power, par- 
ticularly in the manner in which Mussolini im- 
posed and maintained his supremacy, the tech- 
niques whereby he won the support of vested 
interests like the Church, the bureaucracy, and 
big business, and the adroitness with which he/ 
prevented his own followers from challenging 
his personal rule. The result was a compromi: 
with every vested interest strong enough to. 
resist the more radical aspirations of Fascism 
but willing to come to terms with what might 
be called the Mussolinian center, a compromise 
that was also achieved mainly at the expense 
of workers, small peasants, and politically ex 
pendable Fascists. None of this will strike those 
who are familiar with recent writings on Fas- 
cism as being particularly new. The originality | 
of the work lies rather in the way these themes 
are developed, in the kind of supporting in- 
formation uncovered by the author, and in his 
concern for what was happening at the “inter- 
mediate levels of power" (p. 429). 

The author also attempts to introduce a «ind 
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parative perspective, bui at this point one be- 
gins to have some reservations. The compara- 
tive perspective is not 2s pervasive as the au- 
thor seems to promise when he writes that the 
Italian movement “cannot be viewed in correct 
perspective if the European dimension of Fas- 
cism is not kept in mind" (p. 1). The prom- 
ised European dimension turns out to be most- 
ly Nazi Germany, and the only clear message 
that comes across is the familiar one that Ital- 
ian Fascism was the lax and inefficient pre- 
cursor of German Nazism. 

More serious problems affect those chapters 
that deal with economic policy, ideology, and 
propaganda. The discussion of economic pol- 
icy begins with the flat statement that "Fas- 
cism had no consistent theory about the eco- 
nomic system" (p. 333). Further on, however, 
we come across the observation that under 
government prodding, "organized capitalism 
replaced market capitalism as the Fascist model 
of the economy" (p. 360). How are we to 
reconcile the denial of a Fascist economic the- 
ory with the alleged existence of a Fascist eco- 
nomic model? A similar question arises in con- 
nection with the authoz’s blanket dismissal of 
the role of ideology in the exercise of power. 
"The novelty of Fascism,” he writes, “was 
that it was a political movement which delib- 
erately set out to exploit irrational instincts" 
(pp. 364—65). What is needed here is an ex- 
plicit distinction between theory and ideology, 
recognizing that ideology can appeal to both 
rational and irrational faculties. Fascist ideol- 
ogy certainly had a rational component when 
it emphasized the importance of social har- 
mony within the nation. Rightly or wrongly, 
social harmony was perceived very rationally 
as a prerequisite for [modernization and a 
stronger national posture. While one may cer- 
tainly criticize the terms on which the Fascists 
achieved social reconciliation (and it was ¢er- 
tainly not the workers who benefited from it), 
it seems nevertheless clear that those special 
interests who came to terms with Fascism did 
so on the basis of a rational calculation of an- 
ticipated gains, not because they were taken 
in by the Fascist appeal to irrational urges. 

ROLAND SARTI 
University of Massachusetts 


The Untouchables in Contemporary India. 
Edited by J. Michael Mahar. (Tucson: The 
University of Arizona Press, 1972. Pp. 496. 
$6.95.) 

Let it be said at the outset that while this 
is primarily a book for South Asia area spe- 
cialists, it contains descriptive matter and anal- 
ysis of interest to political scientists concerned 
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with the politics of social stratification and so- 
cial change. 

There can be "dark" corners in an otherwise 
open society, and untouchability has been and 
in some ways continues to be one of them in 
India. So it was a good initiative which brought 
together under the sponsorship of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies in 1967 a group of schol- 
ars who had been especially devoting energies 
to probing various aspects of "the black sin." 
The present volume is the outcome, though the 
editor tells us that to the conference papers 
*other pertinent writings have been added." 
(Surely it is not pedantic to be irritated by 
such vagueness? The coyness of authors can 
usually be understood and sometimes forgiven, 
that of editors is often needlessly baffling and 
thüs inexcusable.) 

A general merit of the volume is its exp!oita- 
tion of several disciplines in order to close in 
on the problem from different approaches. 
There is a brief but telling essay by Walter 
Neale on the untouchable as "marginal labor- 
er," a piece which shows the rigor and elegance 
of economic analysis at its best; its conclusion 
is that the bottom of the rural heap of Indian 
society can only be spared even grimmer effects 
of its marginality if investment increases fast 
enough to enhance the demand for labor and/or 
if the outcastes can exploit better than they 
have so far done the potential political advan- 
tages of their sheer numbers. Contributions 
from sociologists and anthropologists are too 
numerous for discussion here; it deserves to be 
mentioned, however, that Owen Lynch has in- 
teresting suggestions to offer on the components 
into which charismatic leadership (such as 
that of Ambedkar) can be analyzed; that Adele 
Fiske had brought to light much inaccessible 
information on the organizational outcomes, 
seemingly highly fragmented and minimally 
politicized, of the untouchables’ escape into 


: Buddhism; and that in general the reports 


from the villages speak of change which is 
patchy, variable, limited in scale and painful 
both to the oppressors who have to adjust and 
to those of the oppressed who see the gains as 
too tiny. 

Fortunately, the two contributions which are 
of special interest to the political scientist are 
among the best in the book; they are the most 
substantial, more than 60 pages each, and they 
are—not surprisingly, in view of their authors’ 
previous work of distinction—contributions of 
quality. Lelah Dushkin examines the political 
operation since independence of the system of 
“protective discrimination” in favor of the un- 
touchables. That system, as Eleanor Zelliot 
shows in her historical essay, was in part a 
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legacy of imperial rule, in part the outcome 
of the contrasted political philosophies and 
pressures of Gandhi and Ambedkar, the former 
seeking to arouse the moral conscience of the 
caste Hindus by preaching their duties, and the 
latter striving to awaken the political con- 
sciousness of the untouchables by teaching 
their rights. (There seems to be an inconsis- 
tency in Gandhi which Zelliot fails to empha- 
size and Gandhians generally ignore. Gandhi 
tackled the Indo-British conflict from both 
ends: he sought to sap the morale and weaken 
the will of the rulers while building up the 
self-reliance and courage of the ruled to the 
end that the unequal relation could simply not 
continue. In relation to the Harijan problem he 
acted differently by using philanthropy rather 
than the whole of satyagraha: he worked main- 
ly on the conscience of the elites, hardly at 
all on giving moral muscle to the oppressed— 
using half a weapon only, perhaps because in 
this case he espoused only half the goal.) Cen- 
tral.to the system, which, however, includes job 
reservations in government service, is the spe- 
cial arrangement of political representation in- 
volving the reservation of legislative seats for 
untouchables. Dushkin provides the first over- 
view analysis of the working of this system, 
drawing attention to the causes and conse- 
quences of the shift from double-member con- 
stituencies in 1952 and 1957 to single-member 
constituencies subsequently, to the fact that 
normally it is caste Hindu voters who deter- 
mine the winners of the reserved seats, and 
that, for this and other reasons, Congress rather 
than the specifically untouchables’ Republican 
Party has been the main beneficiary. The few 
radical leaders of the untouchables tend to see 
the whole operation as a clever fraud, a means 
of social control over the deprived: job reser- 
vations fall far short of targets and in any ca:e 
constitute political castration by depriving the 
outcaste community of leaders; the reserved 
seats are comfortable places for puppets of the 
ruling party. Dushkin without endorsing such 
a view shows how far there are grounds for 
bitterness. She considers that plainly protective 
discrimination, while it provides leading Coa- 
gress untouchables with bargaining power at 
times, de-fuses a nasty social problem without 
solving it and creates fresh divisions among 
the untouchables themselves. It is a defect in 
Dushkin's essay that its organization is untidy; 
it is no defect but a real merit that at a num- 
ber of points she identifies specific problems 
calling for research, and it is to be hoped that 
she, as one of the best qualified, will press on 
with such research. 
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The lawyer's contribution by Marc Galanter, 
beautiful in its precision and order, is con- 
cerned with the other side of state action in 
relation to untouchability: the attempt to re- 
move by law those very disabilities whose ex- 
istence in Hindu society constitutes the frame- 
work of untouchability. A key section of his 
chapter assesses the effectiveness of the Un- 
touchability (Offences) Act and kindred mea- 
sures; it makes sorry reading. The state-wise 
distribution of prosecutions varies bafflingly 
from state to state. There has also been a de- 
cline in prosecutions while the percentage of 
convictions has fallen and that of acquittals 
has increased: "there is no doubt that there 
are more offenses against the Act in a good- 
sized village in a week than there are prosecu- 
tions in all of India in an entire year" (p. 270). 
The social context conditions the operations of 


the law to a greater extent than the law can 


change the social context. Galanter suggests 
the need for a new kind of administrative 
agency consisting of both an investigative 
branch and a tribunal. 

It is a commonplace that the Indian political 
system has done a remarkable job of accom- 
modating demands and containing tensions. 
This: book amply shows just how much there 
is to do. 

W. H. MORRIS-JONES 
University of London 


Handbook of Soviet Social Science Data. 
Edited by Ellen Mickiewicz. (New York: 
The Free Press, 1973. Pp. 225. $14.95.) 


The last five years have witnessed an increase 
in the use of aggregate data in research on the 
Soviet Union. There are several apparent rea- 
sons for this, some having to do with such 
trends in the field of comparative politics gen- 
erally, others rooted more specifically in the 
Soviet situation, especially the growing avail- 
ability of reasonably reliable social, economic, 
and politically relevant statistics, coupled with 
the continuing paucity of other types of infor- 
mation, e.g., survey or event data. Still, the 
growth in the use of aggregate data on the 
Soviet Union has not been as dramatic as it 
might have been, presumably in part because 
these data are not as readily available as they 
could and should be to Western scholars. 

Consequently, it is easy to agree with Karl 
Deutsch’s statement, in his Foreword to the 
Mickiewicz handbook, that the book represents 
an “essential first step"—a “crucial beginning" 
for a “long journey” (p. xxvii)—toward in- 
creased use of aggregate data, both in research 
focused on the Soviet Union itself, and in cross- 
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national studies including the Soviet Union. 
Professor Mickiewicz and her collaborators 
have made an important contribution by dem- 
onstrating that a considerable variety of statisti- 
cal material on the Soviet Union can be easily 
accumulated. 

The book consists of an introduction by 
Professor Mickiewicz, in which she illustrates 
how quantitative data can be used to investigate 
several important issues related to the emer- 
gence and management of social cleavages in 
an industrialized society, followed by nine 
“chapters” contributed by specialists on various 
aspects of Soviet society. The chapters deal 
with demography, agriculture, economic pro- 
duction, health, housing, education, elite re- 
cruitment and mobilization, communications, 
and international interactions. Each consists of 
a brief—usually two pages—statement charac- 
terizing in very general terms the nature of 
available statistical data on that sector of Soviet 
society, followed by a series of tables (the 
average is about 22 tables per chapter) each 
carefully footnoted to its source. The vast ma- 
jority of the data are from Soviet sources, al- 
though some secondary Western sources have 
been used. The contributors of these chapters 
are all respected scholars who have made im- 
portant research contributions in Soviet studies. 

Because the book is the first such handbook 
on the Soviet Union to be published in English, 
and because its catalytic and socialization ef- 
fects should be substantial, we should not be 
too quick to form unfavorable judgments of it. 
Further, there is reason to restrain criticism 
based on what is left out of a collection of 
data, rather than what is included. But so 
much more could profitably have been included 
that it is difficult not to be disappointed with 
this book. 

Perhaps the most fundamental—and puzzling 
—difficulty is the lack of systematic attention 
to subnational units. Data for the majority of 
variables are reported only at the national (all- 
Union) level. There are exceptions: Henry W. 
Morton’s chapter on “Housing” reports re- 
public-level data more often than not, as does 
the chapter on “Education.” In her introduc- 
tion, Professor Mickiewicz remarks that “.. . 
in every section but the one on international 
interactions, data are available for the union 
republic level” (p. 4). True; but Stanley H. 
Cohn’s chapter on “Production” includes re- 
public data in one table (of 17), and War- 
ren W. Eason (“Demography”) has subnational 
data in two tables (of 12). Overall, data on 
subnational units are included for considerably 
fewer than half of the variables. Yet data at 
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the union-republic level are available for most 
of these variables, often in the same sources as 
were used in gathering the all-Union data. 

There are at least four reasons why the con- 
centrátion on the all-Union level, and the 
accompanying neglect of subnational data, con- 
stitute a serious problem. In the first place, 
there is the simple fact that the Soviet Union 
is complex and heterogeneous; consequently, an 
appreciation of the character of that society 
cannot be gained merely from national-level 
data, which wash out significant interregional 
differences. Second, and relatedly, many of 
the interesting and important questions raised 
by Professors Deutsch (in the Foreword) and 
Mickiewicz (in the Introduction) involve 
within-system variation, and demand within- 
system data. Third, the presentation of only 
national-level data for many variables invites 
problems of ecological inference, difficulties 
which become less pronounced as one uses data 
at lower administrative levels, involving a lesser 
degree of aggregation. Finally, meaningful 
cross-national research—as well as inquiry 
focusing on the Soviet Union alone—requires 
investigation of between-system differences in 
within-system relationships (as suggested by 
A. Przeworski and H. Teune in The Logic of 
Comparative Social Inquiry [New York: Wiley, 
1970]). System-level variables should be used 
to explain variance in a dependent variable 
only when other within-system variables leave 
substantial portions of variance unaccounted 
for. 

'The point is not that all-Union data on the 
Soviet Union are useless, but rather that such 
data must be used in conjunction with sub- 
national data—at the union-republic level and 
below—in order to conduct meaningful re- 
search, either single-country or cross-national 
studies. And these subnational data are avail- 
able, commonly at the union-republic level, and 
sometimes even at the oblast level, as can be 
seen simply by looking at Library of Congress 
holdings. 

A second basic limitation of this handbook 
is the omission altogether of important elements 
of social—especially political—activity. Some 
of these omissions are especially puzzling, since 
relevant data could have been culled from 
Western, as well as Soviet, sources. For ex- 
ample, Professor Mickiewicz, in her chapter on 
“Elite Recruitment and Mobilization,” includes 
virtually no data on the composition of im- 
portant Party bodies (e.g., the Politburo or the 
Central Committee). Despite her recognition 
(p. 159) that “only a small proportion of the 


Party’s membership” serves in centrally-impor- 
Li 
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tant political roles, she reports only the com- 
position of the CPSU as a whole. (Educational 
data on lower-level Party secretaries are the 
exception.) And non-Party (e.g., govern- 


mental) bodies are wholly excluded; especially- 


disappointing is the absence of data on the 
composition of subnational legislative bodies 
(available, for example, in Itogi vybovov i 
sostav deputatov, 2 vols., Moscow, 1967). The 
chapters on production and demography also 
omit a substantial number of seemingly inter- 
esting variables for which both all-Union and 
republic-level data might have been included, 
as a glance at the various editions of Narcdnoe 
khoziaistvo SSSR, Vestnik statistiki, and Itogi 
vsesoiuznoi perepisi naseleniia would suggest. 
A related difficulty is the absence throughcut of 
measures dealing with consumption patrerns. 
And, given the increasing interest in compara- 
tive public policy and expenditure analysis, the 
neglect of subnational budgetary data is un- 
fortunate (see Mestnye biudzhety SSSR, Mos- 
cow, 1970). 

A reasonable response to these first two ob- 
jections might be that one cannot possibly in- 
clude all of the potentially relevant statistics 
now available on the Soviet Union in such a 
book. Indeed, this consideration raises a third 
fundamental doubt about the book, especially 
insofar as it is primarily a collection of aggre- 
gate data: Is a bound book really the appropri- 
ate outlet for this kind of undertaking? Would 
not tbe interests of the relevant community have 
been better served if the data coverage had been 
significantly expanded, both vertically and hori- 
zontally, and the resulting data collection made 
available as a magnetic computer tape? For 
persons who do not have access to data pro- 
cessing facilities, hard-copy versions of selected 
data could be generated quickly and inexpen- 
sively from the tape; the reverse process, in- 
cidentally, is neither automatic nor inexpensive. 

If the data themselves—in significantly ex- 
panded form—could have been made available 
on magnetic tape, a companion volume might 
have been published—one of smaller size and 
greater direct usefulness—in which Professor 
Mickiewicz and her collaborators could have 
turned their attention to two critical subjects 
which are given superficial treatment in the 
present volume. First, there remains a need 
for a much more detailed treatment of primary 
Soviet sources, indicating the substantive range 
of available data, the societal levels at which 
given data are reported, and the problems in- 
volved in using these data. (The chapters by 
Roy D. Laird, on agriculture, and Roger E. 
Kanet, on international interactions, are the 
only ones to treat such problems in any detzil.) 
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Second, relatedly, there is a need for a guide 
to those Soviet publications that describe and 
discuss the nature of Soviet statistics-generating 
and gathering operations. One has the feeling, 
for example, that a careful reading of the 
instructions given to census-takers concerning 
the native language (rodnoi iazyk) question 
might have led Brian Silver ("Social Mobiliza- 
tion and the Russification of Soviet Nationali- 
ties," APSR, 68 [March, 1974], 45-66) to 
question the validity of his measure of “na- 
tional identity." (See Vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie 
statistikov, 1968: stenograficheskii otchet [Mos- 
cow, 1969], p. 601.) A number of important 
sources dealing with the generation and han- 
dling of Soviet statistics need to be reviewed 
for the Western researcher—e.g., Istoriia so- 
vetskoi gosudarstvennoi statistiki (Moscow, 
1969); A. I. Yezhov, Organizatsiia statistiki v 
SSSR (Moscow, 1968); and Sovetskaia statis- 
tika za polveka (1917-1967 gg.) (Moscow, 
1970). In short, there is a need for a handbook 
on the availability and use of Soviet sources of 
social data. 

There are two things about this book which 
seem to warrant positive response. First, the 
book demonstrates that a variety of social 
statistics on the Soviet Union can be easily 
assembled. The lament that "poor data" pre- 
clude systematic, quantitative research on Com- 
munist systems, and that work in this area must 
therefore be judged by less demanding criteria, 
has become a dubious rationalization. Perhaps 
the Mickiewicz handbook will speed tbe dis- 
integration of this already crumbling fagade. 

Professor Mickiewicz’s introduction is the 
book’s other strength. In it, she shows that 
aggregate data can be used to address im- 
portant questions attending processes of social 
change in the Soviet Union; e.g., the impact 
of changing elements of economic and tech- 
nological context on the roles of women in 
Soviet society. At the same time, some of the 
most interesting parts of the introduction il- 
lustrate indirectly the major shortcomings of 
the data-reporting “chapters” that follow. That 
is, Professor Mickiewicz understandably uses 
subnational data in generating explanatory state- 
ments about the effects of social and economic 
context, for interregional differences in rates 
of social change are usually a good deal more 
interesting than are overall national (all-Union) 
trends. Similarly, Professor Mickiewicz makes 
use of some sample survey data in her intro- 
duction, but such data appear nowhere else in 
the book. 

Ín short, the basic idea behind this volume 
is laudable. Unfortunately, the nature and 
depth of the data reported leave a great deal 
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to be desired. Nor is it clear that book form 
is the appropriate outlet for such data. 


(NB: I am grateful to Professors Charles D. 


Cary and Barclay Ward for bibliographic .. 


assistance in the preparation of this review.) 
WILLIAM A. WELSH 


University of Iowa 


The Growth of Parliamentary Scrutiny by 
Committee: A Symposium. By Alfred Morris. 
(New York: Pergamon Press Ltd., 1970. 
Pp. 141. $8.00, cloth; $5.50, paper.) 
Analysis of British political institutions has 

directed considerable attention to the relative 

strength of the cabinet, parliament, and civil 
service, During the early 1960s critics who 
feared the decline of parliament advocated, in 
part, the development of a system of specialist 
committees as one means of improving the 
effectiveness of parliament. For various rea- 
sons, some select committees were established 
as an experiment beginning in 1966, and by 

1970 many analysts believed that the experience 

with select committees warranted evaluation. 
The symposium edited by Alfred Morris 


was one of the efforts made to assess the value . 


of select committees. The book contains an 
introduction and conclusion by Mr. Morris, 
who is himself a Member of Parliament, and 
seven essays by Members of Parliament who 
have been Chairmen or members of select com- 
mittees. The introduction outlines the back- 
ground leading to the establishment of select 
committees and sets forth the major objections 
raised against them. The Foreword indicates 
that there are essays both for and against select 
committees, but this is somewhat misleading 
as there are six essays which on balance view 
select committees favorably and one which 
broadly views them unfavorably in comparison 
with the functions of the House of Commons 
as a whole and the relationship of both special- 
ist committees and the House to the govern- 
ment. 

The six essays dealing with particular spe- 
cialist committees review the experience of the 
select committees on Science and Technology, 
Agriculture, Overseas Aid, Nationalized In- 
dustries, Britain's “Ombudsman,” and Race 
Relations and Immigration. These essays vary 
in quality. Analysis of the select committees on 
Agriculture, Science and Technology, the 
Ombudsman, and Nationalized Industries are 
the most candid and give the most intricate 
analysis of the relationships among parliament, 
the committees, and the civil service. The weak- 
est essays deal with the committees on Over- 
seas Aid and Race Relations. As the author of 
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the essay on the Overseas Aid committee sug- 
gested, analysis of this committee is premature 
considering that it did not make a formal re- 
port before the dissolution of parliament and 
the doctrine of parliamentary privilege prevents 
the author from discussing outside the Commit- 
tee either its deliberations or unpublished mem- 
oranda. The essay on the Race Relations Com- 
mittee is an elementary statement of the 
activities of the committee without much anal- 
ysis of the intricacies of committee operations. 

In general the authors discuss the substantive 
problems and policies of their respective com- 
mittees as well as basic institutional problems 
such as the role of select committees in a politi- 
cal system that does not entail separation of 
powers between executive and legislature. More 
specifically, the Members of Parliament dis- 
cussed problems their committees experienced 
with terms of reference, procedural obstacles, 
limited research time, use of subcommittees, 
staffing, degree of cooperation with the civil 
service and Ministers, debate of reports in the 
House, and tenure of the committees them- 
selves. Although many of the Morris sym- 
posium authors mention these as problems ex- 
perienced by their committees, other reports in 
the literature on this subject may lead the 
reader to conclude that the Members of Parlia- 
ment writing for the Morris symposium exhibit 
a tendency to emphasize the success and mini- 
mize the problems and failures of select com- 
mittees. This tendency is perhaps regrettable 
considering that the objective of the symposium 
was to assess the experience of the committees. 
The responsibility for providing a balanced 
view of committee experience lies, however, less 
with the individual authors than with the sym- 
posium director. Rather than providing the 
reader with one assessment of each of six 
committees, a more insightful and effective 
symposium might have been organized around 
a format which would have given the reader 
several assessments of two or three widely 
known committees such as Agriculture or Sci- 
ence and Technology. Analysis by both acade- 
micians and Members of Parliament would 
have provided assessments based on first-hand 
experience as well as academic comparative 
analysis placing committee experience in per- 
spective. 

This symposium is a useful contribution to 
the evaluation of specialist committees and 
their place in the relationship between the 
House of Commons and the cabinet, but the 
reader would best insure obtaining a balanced 
view by consulting other analyses recently pub- 
lished in journals, as well as John Mackintosh's 
brief but insightful paper "Reform .of the 
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House of Commons: The Case for Specializa- 
tion,’ an Edinburgh University Press Occa- 
sional Paper reprinted in Gerhard Loewen- 
berg's Modern Parliaments: Change or Declir:e? 
(Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1971). 

LYNDELLE D. FAIRLIE 
San Diego State University 


Entnazifizierung in Bayern: Süuberung und 
Rehabilitierung unter amerikanischer Besat- 
zung. By Lutz Niethammer. (Frankfurt 
A.M.: S. Fischer Verlag, 1972. Pp. 710. 
DM 68.) 


In the landscape of recent history, the 
American occupation of Germany is already 
thoroughly traveled terrain. But where the 
earlier theses concerning the inconsistencies and 
failures of American denazification policies 
have been demonstrated ad nauseam, the pres- 
ent work brings new material and fresh per- 
spectives to bear. Lutz Niethammer's diverse 
German training in history and political sci- 
ence, combined with extended research in 
Britain and the United States, is evident in 
this example of meticulous scholarship. 

At the cost of some injustice to his predeces- 
sors (e.g., John Gimbel and Gabriel Kolko), 
Dr. Niethammer attributes four basic deficien- 
cies to previous studies: (1) the assumption 
that U.S. policies failed, without a thorough 
investigation of the social and political context 
in which they were formed; (2) the limited 
perspective of researchers who based their find- 
ings on a biased selection of evidence; (3) the 
false assumption of a "zero hour" at which the 
occupation began, which ignores the gradual 
extension of U.S. control and depreciates the 
constraints imposed by diverse conditions in 
German society; and (4) the misplaced em- 
phasis on statistical aggregates showing social 
structural continuity (e.g. Edinger), rather 
than on the denazification processes themselves. 

Despite its considerable length, this study 
excludes several related issues, such as the so- 
cial structure of fascism, the efforts toward 
positive re-education, and the problems of 
securing sufficient economic and administra- 
tive personnel. The primary focus is on the 
interaction of social forces and individual per- 
sonalities in the U.S. and Bavaria, boldly char- 
acterized as “a microcosm of German politics." 
Bavaria was chosen specifically because it was 
a self-conscious unit, less subject to inter- 
regional influences, with a more clearly deline- 
ated political infrastructure. 

The first three chapters comprise a pain- 
staking, sometimes tedious recounting of the 
diverse goals of American decision makers, the 
interim purges, the obstructive alliance of the 
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“non-partisan” Schaffer administration with 
the Patton command, the rise of the Bavarian 
parties, and the negotiations leading to the 
Befreiungsgesetz, the statutory basis for the ex- 
tended phase of denazification. Although his 
conclusions do not diverge markedly from those 
of other recent studies, Niethammer's greater 
access to U.S. militarv documents permits a 
clearer assessment of the reciprocal influence 
of American and Bavarian officials. In discuss- 
ing the origins of American policy, it is difficult 
to see where Niethammer has improved on the 
work of Gimbel, for example. But his ability 
to integrate German and American perspec- 
tives, particularly in the creation of the 
Befreiungsgesetz, is certainly impressive. Never- 
theless, this first half of the book is unneces- 
sarily protracted and marred by tiresome ref- 
utations of interpretations which, in my view, 
have already been discredited. 

A more valuable contribution appears in the 
fourth chapter, with its emphasis upon the con- 
flicting expectations of the U.S. command and 
the Bavarian government over the functions of 
the denazification tribunals. Because the en- 
abling law included many loopholes and a basic 
obfuscation of the separate purge and re- 
habilitation functions, its early application de- 
pended heavily on the initiatives of the Land 
"liberation ministers." Niethammer recounts 
how numerous coalitions were built and shat- 
tered, as the Bavarian parties maneuvered to 
alter the impact of the proceedings, while 
avoiding the liabilities of "collaboration." 

Particular attention is given the Communist 
attempt to accelerate the exoneration of certain 
groups to gain electoral advantages. This em- 
phasis had the effect of delaying the cases of 
more significant Nazi, officials, until the tribu- 
nals had degenerated into ‘“white-washing” 
mechanisms. A conservative reaction followed 
the Communist failure, and attempts to reach 
a middle ground were preempted by renewed 
American control. The abrupt termination of 
U.S. concern is explained in the familiar terms 
of German economic needs and the pressure 
of the domestic American coalition forming 
along the battle lines of the imminent Cold 
War. 

In general, Niethammer attributes the tri- 
bunals' abortive experience to: (1) the exces- 
sive magnitude of their task, given the shortage 
of competent German personnel; (2) the basic 
ambiguities of the Befreiungsgesetz: (3) the 
inconsistent orientations and recruitment cri- 
teria employed by successive Bavarian minis- 
ters; and (4) the persistent divisions between 
the U.S. command and the military agencies 
responsible for implementing policy. 
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In the final chapter the treatment of indi- 
widual cases is analyzed bv means of a sample 
pe from records of the Munich District. 
etailed reporting of numerous cases is ably 
»mployed to illustrate how tribunal proceedings 
were misused by participants, as well as to 
support observed patterns of "typically abnor- 
wamal" mitigating circumstances, which led to 
wweduced charges and nominal penalties in the 
«overwhelming majority of cases. The sample 
is disaggregated to reveal how tribunal verdicts 
«discriminated among cases according to the 
level and duration of membership in Nazi 
«organizations, a variety of personal and occu- 
pational attributes, and differences in the timing 
and procedures of adjudication. It is in this 
aspect that Niethammer's work is most in- 
novative and productive. 
Specialists in this question will surely want 
to consult the methods and findings of these 
walast two chapters. In particular, Niethammer's 
thorough use of evidence deserves emulation. 
This book, however, cannot be said to have 
general significance, because of the author's 
disinclination to explore the implications of his 
findings beyond the unique circumstances pre- 
vailing in Bavaria in 1945-1949. 
C. BRADLEY SCHARF 
University of Arizona 


Area Handbook for Algeria. By Richard F. 
Nyrop, John Duke Anthony, Beryl Lieff 
Benderly, William W. Cover, Newton B. 
Parker, and Suzanne Teleki. (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1972. Pp. 401. $5.00.) 


This handbook, written primarily for U.S. 
military personnel, but probably with no mis- 
chief intended, offers a competent and useful 
if unoriginal survey of economic, social, and 
politica] trends in Algeria up to March, 1972. 
It marks a considerable revision and rewriting 
of its predecessor published in 1965. The chap- 
ters on education, economic structure, agricul- 
ture, and industry (respectively chapters 8, 
13-15) are of special interest to students of 
political economy, in that they describe some 
of the regime's most significant choices. Thus, 
in the field of education, progress toward 
Arabizing the French system has been limited 
by the fact that "the existing trained Algerians 
merely continued the traditional dominance of 
French in all aspects of the modern sector" 
(pp. 120—21). Yet to satisfy those segments of 
public opinion that aspire for national "au- 
thenticity" and the resurrection of an Algerian, 
Arab-Islamic heritage, the Minister of Tradi- 
tional Education and Religious Affairs has re- 
cently accelerated the construction of Islamic 
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secondary schools. In short, "the country 
seemed to be producing a French-speaking elite 
and an Arabic-speaking mass” (p. 121). 

Despite the regime’s commitment to Arab- 
Islamic culture, it is the French-trained techno- 
cratic elite that President Boumedienne has en- 
listed, together with foreign advisors including 
some 300 American consultants, to carry out 
his government’s principal priority, rapid in- 
dustralization. Forty-five per cent of the six 
billion dollars to be invested from 1970 to 
1973 was earmarked for petroleum, other min- 
ing, and the industrial sector (p. 260). Since 
this handbook was written, the dramatic rise 
in petroleum revenues may facilitate even more 
ambitious investment in heavy industry with- 
out risking excessive dependence on foreign 
credits. It remains to be seen whether the neces- 
sary skilled workers and cadres can be trained 
to run and manage the new industries effi- 
ciently. It is unlikely, however, that the “rapid 
and sweeping economic modernization” en- 
visaged by Boumedienne and his advisors de- 
pends, as the handbook has it, “on westerniza- 
tion at the expense of Arabization” (p. 218). 

Furthermore, the regime embarked in 1970 
upon an “agrarian revolution” that is designed 
not only to remedy glaring inequalities (greater 
than those of Tunisia or Morocco) in the dis- 
tribution of land but also to bridge the techno- 
logical gap between the modern (ex-French, 
but also some Algerian) and traditional sectors. 
Unfortunately the handbook omits any discus- 
sion of the political implications of this new, 
long-term commitment. Personal networks link- 
ing the Algerian landowners with high officials 
are not discussed. Rather, the “technocrat” offi- 
cials are supposed to have “brought their 
growing influence to bear upon the govern- 
ment” to reform the traditional sector so as to 
expand the country’s market for industrial 
products (p. 294). 

Usually the writers of the handbook are less 
naive, but, making “no attempt to express any 
particular point of view,” (p. iii) they tend to 
have political judgments that are bland and 
bureaucratic, based on the conventional wisdom 
of various “observers” without citing names or 
sources. There are no footnotes. Clichés like 
“one million” killed in the war of independence, 
Algerians “overcome with deep alienation” (p. 
177), and “the old institutions and values” 
crumbling (p. 151) abound. There is a tanta- 
lizing reference on p. 223 to the “active and 
decisive” role of army officers in local politics 
in the early 1970s, but no evidence is offered. 
And what is the political scientist to make of 
the following remark that by then “the civil 
servants had been superseded by the techno- 
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crats, a more diffuse and less precisely defined 
group, but nonetheless a politically potent one 
... (pp. 223-4)? Obviously the technocrats, 
however they are defined, are important in 
Algeria, but their influence has not yet been 
seriously analyzed. 

In an introductory but careful way this hand- 
book covers everything from Algeria’s political 
history to contemporary literary trends, Arabic 
as well as French, and even family planning, 
about which there is little to say (pp. 88-90). 
Weaknesses in political interpretations reflect 
more upon the poverty of scholarship on con- 
temporary Algeria than upon the handbook’s 
authors or any official constraints upon them. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the huge 
bibliography is simply a compilation without 
critical summaries or comments. Jeanne Fav- 
ret's brilliant article, reprinted in E. Gellner 
and C. Micaud, Arabs and Berbers (London: 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1972), is not cited; 
nor is the bi-monthly, Maghreb-Machrek 
(Paris: Documentation frangaise), which, to- 
gether with Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord 
(Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Sci- 
entifique), only one year of which is cited, 
is the most useful periodical reference to con- 
temporary Algeria. 

CLEMENT HENRY Moore 
University of Michigan 


West Malaysia and Singapore: A Selected 
Bibliography. By Karl J. Pelzer. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Human Relations Area File 
Press, 1971. Pp. 394. $15.00.) 

According to the compiler's preface this 
volume “is intended to serve as [a] reference 
and reading list for students in the Behavioral 
Sciences . . . , as well as History and the 
Natural Sciences. . . ." It undoubtedly has 
served students and practitioners in these disci- 
plines well in the three years since publication, 
and, while the half-life of a bibliography is 
usually relatively short, it no doubt will continue 
to be of assistance in the endless search for 
pertinent source material. While I have found 
this bibliography helpful on numerous occa- 
sions, using it has also brought out some of its 
deficiencies. Of course, the criticisms that fol- 
low must be considered in perspective. No 
bibliographical tool is likely to satisfy com- 
pletely the needs of a particular researcher 
unless he compiles it himself, and when the 
reviewer and the compiler are trained in dif- 
ferent disciplines, the problem is compounded. 
Moreover, compiling a bibliography is a tedious 
and often thankless task, and it is with some 
hesitation that I venture to criticize any useful 
research tool. Nevertheless, for the benefit of 
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potential users in the social sciences some 
deficiencies must be noted. 

The bibliography makes no claim to com 
pleteness, and almost no published bibliography 
on a subject as broad as this could be compre- 
hensive, but what were the criteria for selec- 
tion? Why was Eastern Malaysia (Borneo) 
excluded? Why was Singapore not covered as 
thoroughly as Western Malaysia? Why are 
some (to my mind) marginal University of 
Singapore M.A. theses included and some sig- 
nificant Ph.D. dissertations from the University 
of London omitted? If the volume is not to 
be confined to material in English, why are 
there so few non-English entries in the entire 
volume? The compiler plunged into much 
greater depth in his own discipline (geogra- 
phy), but in other areas there are fewer entries 
and the categories employed are much broader 
and vaguer. Ís this a legitimate criterion for 
selection in a bibliography for social scientists? 
Mention must also be made of the bibliogra- 
phy's selectivity in the information provided. 
Some entries are very complete, but some are 
sketchy (“Kuala Lumpur, 1911" does not give 
the serious researcher much to go on if he 
wants to obtain a copy of “The Geology and 
Mining Industries of Ulu Pahang"). Lastly, 
HRAF should have devised a more usable in- 
dexing system for this volume. Unless one has 
memorized the organization of the book it is 
necessary to move from the author index to 
the desired citation by way of the table of 
contents, and for authors with multiple entries 
this can be a time-consuming and sometimes 
frustrating undertaking. 

RoBERT O. TILMAN 
North Carolina State University 


Decentralisation in Yugoslavia and India. By 
Nageshwar Prasad. (Varanasi, India: Nav- 
chetan Prakashan, 1972. Pp. 330. $6.00.) 
This book is an attempt at evaluating the 

experiments in decentralization of authority in 

two different societies, Yugoslavia and India. It 
confines itself, by and large, to the institutional 
aspects of such experiments and, therefore, 
tells us only half the story. Being deeply in- 
volved in the decentralization movement in 

India, Nageshwar Prasad, a Sarvodaya (a social 

philosophy based on Gandhism) theoretician 

and political worker, was in a position to tell 
us much more about the effects of such experi- 
ments than in fact he has done. Nevertheless, 
so far as the structural aspects of these experi- 
ments are concerned, the author has presented 
them in great detail and clarity. 

Prasad analyzes in depth the different cir- 
cumstances which stimulated the decentraliza- 
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ion movements in Yugoslavia and India. Con- 
-x«equently, the goals which these two societies 
«ought to realize through decentralization re- 
nained materially different. l 

After the rift between Belgrade and Moscow, 
Prasad tells us, the Yugoslavs went back to 
he corpus of Marxism-Leninism in search of 
à political alternative. They looked for a politi- 
zal system which would reject the Russian type 
of coercive state, secret service, and bureau- 
zracy. Soon they discovered that neither Marx 

maor Engels nor, indeed, Lenin thought of “the 
«dictatorship of the proletariat? as a permanent 
mohenomenon. Moreover, each of them had 
«something to say about “the withering away 
of the state" along with the disappearance of 
wuhe class structure. None, however, was clear 
«about the form of authority which would 
«emerge in a classless society. Marx in particu- 
lar, Prasad points out, held the short-lived 
Paris Commune in high esteem and even 
treated it as a possible model for the reorgan- 
ization of society. Consequently, the Yugo- 
slavs, in search of an alternate political system, 
paid great attention to the principles of com- 
munal organization implicit in the Paris Com- 
mune. Subsequently, Kardelj and Tito viewed 
“decentralization” as an integral part of “the 
withering away” process. As Tito put it, “the 
decentralization . . . is not only profoundly 
democratic but has inherent in it the seeds of 
withering away not only of centralism, but of 
the state in general, as a machine of force” 
(p. 20). From such a theoretical position the 
Yugoslavs went on to create a series of in- 
stitutions by which participation in decision 
making in industry as well as agriculture be- 
came possible. 

Prasad points out that the Indian experiment 
with decentralization, on the other hand, was 
born out of a difficulty in reaching the targets 
set forth by India's five-year plans. The com- 
mittee appointed to report on the problem 
recommended the creation of popular institu- 
tions at different levels of district administra- 
tion so as to involve people in what was being 
undertaken by way of development targets. The 
author notes that in its recommendation the 
committee took a much wider view of develop- 
ment, equating it with human development 
through democratic process. Subsequently, the 
different states of India passed different legisla- 
tions to create participatory institutions. 

According to Prasad, another strand in In- 
dian thinking on decentralization came from 
Gandhi and his followers. Gandhi had a horror 
of the coercive modern state. He also intensely 
disliked the exploitation of rural areas by urban 
centers. What made them possible, in his 
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opinion, was the over-concentration of tech- 
nology and the consequent bureaucracy. The 
only antidote to them, in his opinion, was the 
diffusion of technology itself so as to create 
“ever widening, never ascending circles" (p. 
195) of self-governing and self-sufficient com- 
munities. 

Further, Prasad points out that Gandhi's 
followers, particularly, Jayaprakash Narayan 
(JP), identified yet another dimension, namely, 
the party warfare which is implicit in western 
democracies. JP maintained that democracies 
which are run with the help of party organiza- 
tions neither attend to the outstanding prob- 
lems of the community nor do they refrain 
from subverting the democratic process itself. 
JP therefore became, as well as a proponent of 
decentralization, an advocate of a communi- 
tarian partyless democracy. 

The weakest portions of this book are those 
which are devoted to the exploitation of *con- 
flicts" by political parties. Political parties, as 
a rule, manipulate cleavages wherever they 
are. But not all cleavages which result in con- 
flicts are deleterious to the community. Quite 
often conflict is the only idiom through which 
a community can regenerate itself. In a tra- 
ditional society such as the Indian the search 
for human dignity and social justice often ex- 
presses itself through what is generally regarded 
as conflict. 

Despite its disproportionate emphasis on the 
structural aspects of the decentralization move- 
ment in Yugoslavia and India, the book has 
made a significant contribution to the field of 
comparative government and politics. 

A. H. SOMJEE 
Simon Fraser University, British Columbia 


Elite Accommodation in Canadian Politics. By 
Robert Presthus. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 372. $16.50.) 


To reinforce his point that Canadian politi- 
cal scientists have, in the past, neglected the 
role of interest groups in Canadian politics, 
Presthus remarks that even the most authorita- 
tive text on Canadian government includes 
neither a section on interest groups nor index 
entries for "pressure groups" and "lobbyist." 
Presthus clearly sees his book as redressing the 
imbalance. Arguing for an end "'to any artificial 
separation between ‘political’ leaders in the 
formal apparatus of government and 'private' 
elites in the institutional sectors of industry, 
labour, agriculture, and the rest" (p. 10), Pres- 
thus relies upon two major theories in this 
study of the political behaviour of interest 
groups and their place in Canadian society. 

Interaction theory, resting upon economic as 
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well as psychological propositions, and elite 
accommodation theory applied to a society al- 
legedly “consociational,’ combine to provide 
the framework within which Presthus explains 
his findings. The data for the study were gath- 
ered between 1967 and 1971 from an interview 
sample of more than 1,100 legislators, bureau- 
crats, and interest-group directors in Ottawa, 
British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec. The 
presence of no fewer than 103 tables attests 
both to the volume and to the variety of the 
data gathered by the author. 

In many ways the most useful and informa- 
tive sections of the book are to be found in 
chapters 4 and 7—chapters primarily devoted 
to a description of the aims, functions, orga- 
nizations, and financing of Canadian interest 
groups, and to an assessment of the groups’ 
political effectiveness. The author concludes 
that the personal contact among the legislators, 
bureaucrats, and directors, as well as the 
shared normative values and the homogeneous 
socioeconomic background of the three elites, 
combine in such a way as to enable the eiites 
to interact productively across a fragmented 
political culture and to maintain “the solvency 
of the Canadian nation.” Noting the strength 
of the bureaucracy and the critical role it plays 
in policy formulation, Presthus's work lends 
support to Samuel Beer's maxim that “where 
the power is, there the pressure will be ap- 
plied." 

Apart from its modest contribution to an 
unexplored area of Canadian politics, the book 
is a disappointment. For one thing, it need not 
have been so long: judicious editing wculd 
have helped. For another, a careful check of 
the small, incidental facts would have given the 
reader more confidence in the work's total re- 
liability. Accommodation is institutionalized, 
we are told (p. 9), through “the ‘rule of pro- 
portionality’ in appointments to the civil ser- 
vice." Rule? In the sense of a clearly defined 
and strictly adhered to principle? Scarcely. In 
supporting his claim of proportionality in the 
civil service, Presthus, in a footnote, cites a 
quotation from The Vertical Mosaic by John 
Porter (whose version of Canadian culture and 
society Presthus readily accepts). Yet Porter 
himself includes that very quotation as part of 
a larger section on the under-representation of 
French Canadians in the federal civil service. 

The reader is told of a Quebec election in 
1971 (when it was held, in fact, in 1970) in 
which the separatist Parti Quebecois received 
support from "some one-third of the electorate" 
(rather than the 23 per cent of the vote it ob- 
tained). He is given the wrong dates for Lester 
Pearson's government. He is informed that 
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Canada has had sixteen prime ministers, "pre. 

cisely four" of whom have been French Ca. 

nadian, when the numbers should be fifteer 

and three respectively. He winces at the de- 

scription of British Columbia’s Social Credi» 
Government as socialist. He twice sees the 

CMA described as the Canadian Association 

of Manufacturers. He learns of the “virtually 

dictatorial power of the Cabinet which can, 

presumably, in Jenning’s [sic] oft-quoted hyper- 

bole ‘do anything but turn a man into a» 
woman’” (p. 148). The truth is that the quo- 

tation, or at least a reasonable variant of it, 

was de Lolme’s, not Jennings’s, and it was di- 

rected not at the powers of Cabinet but at the 

sovereignty of Parliament. Jennings, in fact, 

took the trouble to point out that de Lolme was 

in error, for if Parliament declared that men 

were women, they would be—so far as the law 

was concerned. 

Trends are suggested and assertions made 
without the necessary supporting evidence. Is 
it true that “regional and subcultural criteria 
of representation are the central premises of 
appointment” (p. 9), to the Cabinet? That 
“the Canadian higher civil service is patterned 
rather closely after the British administrative 
class” (p. 34)? That Senators perceive their 
representational role in functional and occupa- 
tional terms? That Canadian agriculture is an 
“underorganized” section of society (p. 111)? 
That “as government’s net has spread more 
widely into new and highly technical areas, its 
reliance upon [agency-created] liaisons has in- 
evitably increased” (p. 79)? That there are 
“increasing class tensions" (p. 255), in Quebec? 
That the property qualification for appoint- 
ment to the Senate ($4,000) is correctly de- 
scribed as a "substantial" one (p. 27)? Before 
claims can be made and arguments presented, 
further information is needed to answer such 
questions satisfactorily. 

Presthus's definition of interest groups as 
“collectivities organized around an explicit 
value on behalf of which essentially political 
demands are made vis-d-vis government, other 
groups, and the general public" (p. 99), makes 
it difficult to conceive of political activities that 
could not be cited as "interest group" activities 
involving elite accommodation. Indeed, at one 
point we are told that even "parties themselves 
may be defined as interest groups or congeries 
of interest groups" (p. 60), although for the 
most part, a distinction is maintained between 
parties and interest groups on the grounds that 
having assumed a formal obligation to run the 
official apparatus, parties have a legitimacy 
and power unmatched by private interest 
groups. If, as the author states, the theory of 
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lite accommodation “relates only peripherally 
> party government and its ideological dimen- 
wamions" (p. 60), then doubts may well be ex- 
Tessed about the appropriateness of elite ac- 
-ommodation theory to a study of a developed 
‘olitical culture with a highly institutionalized 
-arty system. Indeed, if, as seems to be sug- 
ested, party is simply a vehicle for control of 
ffice and recruitment of politicians, and if 
varty policy is so indeterminate, and if inter- 
st groups are so essential to the operation of 
he political system, then what possible differ- 

‘nce can it make which party is in office? 
Elite accommodation in Canadian politics 
«vould be better understood provided: (a) more 
vere known of the nature of the interest 
—4roups' contacts with other elites (the “case 
«itudy" approach which Presthus uses in study- 
ng bureaucrats and directors ought to be no 
ess appropriate in studying legislators, yet for 
jome unstated reason legislators were not given 
«an opportunity to record a case history during 
Mahe interview as were the other two groups); 
«and (b) the reader had been presented with 
somewhat more refined data on the 296 legis- 
“ators in Presthus's sample. Was the legislator 
«a newly elected member or a veteran? Was he 
from a safe or a competitive seat? These var- 
iables may have some bearing on the matter. 
Of the non-words currently making the 
rounds in certain academic circles at least two 
are to be found in Presthus's work: "channel- 
ized" and "prestigeful," the latter appearing no 
fewer than nine times. Finally, although both 
are discussed in the book, neither "lobbyist" 

nor "pressure groups" appears in the index. 

JoHN C. COURTNEY 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 


Front-Bench Opposition: The Role of the Lead- 
er of the Opposition, the Shadow Cabinet 
and the Shadow Government in British Poli- 
tics. By R. M. Punnett. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1973. Pp. 500. $17.95.) 


Although the idea of a “loyal opposition” 
has been established in Britain for some time, 
the existence of a formal Opposition structure, 
as distinct from largely informal social con- 
tacts among leading opposition politicians, 
dates only from early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. About half a centurv later, in 1955, Attlee 
elaborated the structure further by designating 
Opposition spokesmen who were to speak for 
the Parliamentary Labour Party on specific 
topics on a continuing basis. This action went 
beyond merely perpetuating the existence of a 
Shadow Cabinet to establish a Shadow Govern- 


ment. Having traced the historical development _ 


of this Opposition structure, Professor Punnett 
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discusses its components. He focuses upon the 
Leader of the Opposition, the selection and 
composition of the Opposition teams, the orga- 
nization and activities of the Opposition, and 
the extent to which Opposition spokesmen spe- 
cialize in particular subjects. His concluding 
chapter includes suggestions for improving the 
Opposition’s effectiveness. 

Despite the difference in subject matter, 
Punnett makes several points similar to those 
of McKenzie in British Political Parties. While 
he does not go as far as McKenzie did in con- 
tending that the constitutional system requires 
a particular form of political organization, he 
does maintain that the Opposition structure 
takes the form it does because of the great in- 
fluence of the British governmental system 
upon it. Speaking of the behavior of Opposition 
leaders, for example, he comments (p. 358), 
“Even in their utterances outside the House [of 
Commons], Spokesmen recognized the prin- 
ciples of individual and collective responsibil- 
ity.” Furthermore, like McKenzie, he indi- 
cates that the Conservative party is more in 
tune than is Labour with this governmental 
system. The Conservative Shadow Cabinet 
tends to function more nearly like the real 
Cabinet, tends to spend more time discussing 
policy. The differences between the main 
parties are not great, but Labour’s concern 
with intraparty democracy does tend to make 
it behave in opposition less in accord with Gov- 
ernment practices than is true of the Conserva- 
tives. Thus the transition from opposition to 
Government requires a greater transformation 
for Labour than for the Conservatives. 

Curiously, Punnett indicates that Heath has 
been more true to the spirit of Attlee's inno- 
vation than has Wilson. The basic thrust of 
Attlee's action was to depart from the tradition 
of the amateur and move toward increased 
professionalism. By appointing as spokesmen 
those Conservative MPs whose Parliamentary 
activity already had established them as spe- 
cialists in some area, Heath strengthened this 
move. Furthermore, on coming to power, he 
brought a substantial number of these spokes- 
men into the Government, usually assigning 
them the same area of responsibility they had 
had in opposition. In contrast, Wilson was in- 
clined to designate MPs as spokesmen for areas 
in which they had not specialized previously. 
When he became Prime Minister, he included 
a smaller proportion of these spokesmen in the 
Government and, even when he did include 
them, was more likely to assign them to a sub- 
ject matter different from their responsibility 
in opposition. 

Thus in Punnett's view the Conservatives 
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make better use of their time in opposition to 
prepare for their return to power. Yet even 
in the case of the Conservatives, he maintains 
that the Shadow Government cannot proderly 
be seen as a device to ready a party for a fu- 
ture period in office, but is better understood 
as primarily a means of enabling the Opposi- 
tion to criticize the Government more effective- 
ly. This point appears to be one of the orin- 
cipal conclusions of this study. 

To elaborate Punnett's findings beyond this 
is difficult, for despite the meticulous nature 
of his study, it lacks theoretical perspective. 
Although he tends to introduce each new topic 
with a series of rhetorical questions, these 
usually are merely questions of fact and not 
analytical hypotheses. He fails to explain why 
his questions are more worth asking than any 
others; he provides no linkage, no hierarchical 
ordering, of his questions. The bulk of the book 
is a collection of rather interesting details. And 
while one is inclined to believe that having all 
this information available is useful, yet it never 
is clear to what purposes the information has 
been gathered and presented. Had he done no 
more than clearly state a central thesis, his 
study would have been strengthened. 

Punnett tends to be repetitious and to be- 
Jabor the obvious at times.. Too often one en- 
counters such bromides as, "there is no fixed 
number of years that constitutes the ideal ‘ime 
for a party to spend in or out of office. Much 
will depend on the circumstances...” (p. 193). 

These shortcomings should not obscure, 
however, what Punnett has accomplished in 
this book. He obviously has made a thorcugh 
study of the available biographies and diaries 
to collect information on the historical devel- 
opment of the Opposition structure. His use of 
Hansard to ascertain the extent of specia iza- 
tion by opposition spokesmen is an interesting 
study which helps to clarify the effect upon 
parliamentary politics of greater formalization 
of the Opposition. And although confidentiality 
prevents him from attributing particular com- 
ments, he is able to include a good number of 
useful insights obtained in interviews with sev- 
eral leading political figures. Thus this clearly 
is a substantial work which is likely to be re- 
garded as a standard source of information 
concerning the Opposition in British politizs. 

JORGEN S. RASMUSSEN 
Iowa State University 


Race and Politics in Urban Malaya. By Alvin 
Rabushka. (Stanford, California: Hoover In- 
stitution Press, 1973. Pp. 148. $6.50.) 


This slender volume breaks new ground in 
Malaysian studies. The author commissioned 
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the first systematic public opinion poll ever cope 
ducted in Malaya on the topics of race an 
politics. The pioneering survey was complete» 
in early 1967 by Survey Research Malaysia, 
private public opinion and market researc. 
firm affiliated with Gallup. The study is base: 
upon interviews with randomly selected re 
spondents in 352 households in Kuala Lumpu 
and 307 in Penang, Malaysia's largest cities 
The Malayan city is seen as a microcosm o 
Malayan multiracialism, and the author seek. 
to explore the connections between the atti 
tudes of his urban respondents and their politi 
cal behavior at the local, state, and nationa 
tiers of the Malayan polity. 

Professor Rabushka uses more than half o: 
his text building a conceptual framework ir 
which to display his data. The frame turns ou 
to be more provocative than the survey por 
trait itself. The author re-examines F. S 
Furnivall’s concept of a “plural society," anc 
adapts it into a theoretical model for his anal. 
ysis. Like most students of Malaysian politics, 
Rabushka finds that Malaysia fits Furnivall’s 
notion very closely; one finds residentially sep- 
arated communities, economic specialization by 
race, uneven distribution of wealth, little inter- 
marriage, and a single dominant political com- 
munity. Rabushka defines politics in terms oí* 
choice and holds the ideal society to be one in» 
which all choices are made in a market situa- 
tion on the basis of supply and demand. Man 
is viewed as rational and motivated by self- 
interest. 

The plural society model assumes the follow- 
ing characteristics: intracommunal consensus, 
intercommunal conflict, perceptual consensus 
and intense ethnic preferences. With sparse 
evidence, Rabushka posits these features in the 
political process of Malaysia’s plural society. 
He'observes further that despite racial coop- 
eration both before and after independence, 
race has grown in salience as a political issue 
in Malaya as political entrepreneurs have risen 
to exploit the issue at the expense of the mod- 
erate multiracial Alliance coalition. The Gov- 
ernment has increasingly resorted to electoral 
manipulations and the politics of redistribution 
in order to stay in power. 

With this model framework and skeletal 
overview of the Malaysian political setting, 
Rabushka turns to his survey data on interra- 
cial values and social behavior. He finds that 
the urban Chinese prefers his own community, 
is culturally ethnocentric, yet paternalistically 
tolerant of the Malay, and that he isolates 
daily money problems as his major political 
concern. The urban Malay is found to be more 
outgoing and less culturally self-centered, but 
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Iso less tolerant toward the Chinese; as with 
ne Chinese, the Malay identifies economic 
xoblems as the major political issues. 
The data on voter registration, participation, 
.nd party preference produce few surprises. 
ialay registration in both cities is higher than 
-hinese. In Kuala Lumpur, Chinese vote more 
‘36 per cent) than Malays (31 per cent) but 
n Penang, Malays (62 per cent) vote more 
dften than Chinese (39 per cent). A huge ma- 
iority of the Malays choose the dominant 
Bonita Malay National Organization (UMNO) 
as their party preference, while only about a 
ourth of the Chinese picked the Malayan 
hinese Association (MCA), the Chinese com- 
onent of the ruling Alliance Government. 
In his concluding chapter Rabushka suggests 


pamthat Furnivall was right in his thesis that the 


races in conflict-prone plural societies can 
peacefully meet only in the marketp!ace, buy- 
ing and selling in a laissez-faire exchange econ- 
omy. Recent Malaysian government attempts 
to increase the administrative role in the econ- 
omy can only lead to greater racial conflict. 
Rabushka prescribes the reduction of the role 
of government in Malaysian society and greater 
reliance on an expanding private sector. This 
provocative thesis is supported only by ten- 
dentious evidence and requires more systematic 
investigation before it can be seriously enter- 
tained. 

The book's five major findings are very close 
to trite: ". . . government intervention in a 
community's cultural affairs may well lead to 
political turmoil"; “majorities often alter the 
rules of politics to suit their own ends”; “de- 
mocracy is not easy to maintain in Malaya"; 
“multiracial living experiences do not neces- 
sarily promote racial tolerance or political 
unity"; and, “. . . higher levels of education 
. . . do not ensure political unity or democratic 
stability" (p; 101). 

Unfortunately, this book will fuel the fires 
of those with antisurvey research bias. For ex- 
ample, in interpreting the responses to a major 
question in his survey, Rabushka writes: “The 
results are revealing. First and most important, 
most of the respondents were unwilling to an- 
swer the question" (p. 68). On this base he 
later (p. 70) confidently reports findings. 
Moreover, the data analysis is quite primitive. 
No indicators of correlational strength are pro- 
vided. The N for Malay respondents is too 
small for meaningful controls. The book is 
further marred by overstatement (e.g. “In- 
‘dians . . . are unimportant in the mainstream 
of Malayan politics,” p. 56) and absurd dicta 
(e.g, “. . . archaeology is not a rewarding en- 
terprise in Malaya,” p. 16) and occasionally 
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error (e.g., the wrong date for the May 10, 
1969, General Elections is used throughout the 
book). Despite its faults, the book is a stimu- 
lating addition to the shelves of the Malaysian 
scholar. 

FELIX GAGLIANO 
Ohio University 


Politics and the Stages of Growth. By W. W. 
Rostow. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971. Pp. 410. $9.50.) 


Few books of the 1960s were as influential 
as Rostow’s Stages of Economic Growth, Stu- 
dents of political development were particularly 
attracted to it, and some of them expressed the 
hope that Rostow would go on to relate politi- 
cal and economical change more explicitly. 
This book is Rostow’s answer to that challenge: 
he intends it, as he says, to help create in the 
study of political development the same kind 
of common vocabulary and theoretical frame- 
work that now, in his view, unite students of 
economic development (p. 5). 

Rostow approaches his task by way of a 
“framework for a general political system” and 
nine synoptic case studies (of Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Japan, China, Mexico, Tur- 
key, and—in a separate chapter—the United 
States). His framework, which he intends 
among other things to fill out the “suggestive 
empty box” of Eastonian theory (p. 346), 
serves mainly to direct attention to what Ros- 
tow argues are the “three abiding tasks of gov- 
ernment,” namely security (external defense), 
welfare and growth, and domestic constitu- 
tional order. In the case studies, he attempts to 
examine how, at each of his well-known stages 
of economic growth, the respective societies. 
mastered (or failed to master) each of these 
tasks. The aim of this enterprise, as he puts it, 
is not the attainment of “neat Newtonian prop- 
ositions,” but rather of “limited scientific gen- 
eralizations,” “the isolation of rough uniformi- 
ties in types or species of cases” (p. 18). 

The results unfortunately do not reach even 
this modest goal. The case studies cannot be 
managed on so ambitious a scale in a single 
book; and they often degenerate into a bare- 
bones presentation of tabular data (all too 
often not comparable cross-nationally) or, 
worse, into a capsulized rehash of elementary 
history. To be reminded, for example, that 
“from 1815 to 1871 France straddled the is- 
sues of monarchy versus republicanism, catholi- 
cism versus anti-clericalism” (p. 109), or to 
be told once again the story of the failed Ger- 
man revolution of 1848 (pp. 78-79), quickly 
becomes a bore, and an irrelevant bore to boot, 
since these discussions are put into no clear 
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relationship with the few historical generaliza- 
tions that Rostow advances. 

Those generalizations will in any event strike 
most students as pretty weak tea, much of it 
warmed over from the earlier book. We are 
told, for example, that the initial transition 
away from traditional society has usually been 
“initiated by some form of intrusion from 
abroad” (p. 62); that the “preconditions” stage 
of economic growth is “not usually conducive 
to democratic practices” (p. 287); or that the 
“preconditions” and the “take-off” stages con- 
tain temptations to “external adventure” and to 
"power ... at the expense of less advanced 
societies" (pp. 63, 103). At a fairly early 
point, however, Rostow as much as admits that 
he will not be able to satisfy the hopes of his 
early admirers. Any "excessively refined link- 
ing in time of economic stages and specific po- 
litical events," he contends, would be "unrealis- 
tic" (p. 98); yet some such "refined linking" 
was exactly what many had hoped for in this 
work. The failure to achieve it is nonetheless 
instructive. Rostow's work, it seems to me, 
offers us two important negative findings of 
significance. 

As he himself concludes in an appendix 
that deals with other theories of moderniza- 
tion, there is little historical support for the 
usual sociological definitions of modernization 
that include such elements as increasing au- 
tonomy of subsystems, structural differentia- 
tion, and cultural secularization. "In truth," 
Rostow accurately observes, "a wide variety of 
social structures, suffused by quite different 
cultures, has exhibited a capacity to absorb 
modern science and technology . . ." (p. 343). 

Equally valuably, Rostow's historical re- 
search tends to demolish one aspect of his own 
view, namely that the politics of modernizing 
societies can usefully be viewed as a Mani- 
chaen struggle between “pro-” and “anti-” 
modernizers. Rostow planted this way of look- 
ing at transitional politics in his original Stages 
of Growth; and, despite some reservations, he 
is not inclined to retreat from it now (see page 
60). Its influence on political scientists and 
historians has been great, as, for example, the 
present debate about whether the German and 
Italian Fascists were "for" or "against" mod- 
ernization indicates. 

Yet Rostow's own efforts to apply his scheme 
to concrete history in this book seem to me 
to establish the general pointlessness of such 
questions. 'The Prussian reformers of 1807 rep- 
resented, as Rostow notes, “a clear moderniz- 
ing reaction" to Jena (p. 68) in many of their 
aims; yet they proposed land reforms that 
would have created a fragmented peasantry on 
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the French model, and only the subversion ojm 
these reforms by “reactionary” opponents al- 
lowed the subsequent rationalization of Prus- 
sian agriculture and the rapid creation of an» 
urban work force. Can we say, even today, 
who in such a situation really favored mod- 
ernization? And can we assume that the par- 
ticipants themselves could have answered the 
question? 

"The rhythms of political life," as Rostow 
muses at one point, "have a timing of their 
own" (p. 98). Certainly they do not relate to 
economic development in any of the simple 
ways early theorists of modernization assumed; 
nor did those rhythms always take as one of 
their main themes the question of accelerating 
or retarding economic change. 

These central concerns occupy only part of 
the book. Roughly its last third, although or- 
ganized into three chapters, is in reality a 
series of essays on such diverse problems as 
American race relations, the origins of the 
cold war, the problems of contemporary Latin 
America, and the “youth revolt” of the 1960s. 
Rostow does not, alas, refrain from expound- 
ing here once again his remarkable views on 
the war in Viet Nam and on Southeast Asia 
generally, e.g., “Asians knew that their destiny 
was in the balance . . . would mainland China 
inherit suzerainty . . . 2" (p. 310). One pos- 
sible explanation for those views is Rostow's 
manifest tendency to mistake the utterances of 
squalid little dictators for popular opinion; this 
reaches grotesque proportions in his ode to 
Korea's Park Chung Hee (p. 295). These con- 
cluding essays, taken as a whole, have their 
moments of wit and insight (the sketch of ob- 
stacles to Latin American economic growth is 
particularly penetrating); but they have little 
to do with each other or with the central sub- 
ject of the book, and they too often fall into 
mere sermonizing. 

RoNALD ROGOWSKI 
Duke University 


Military Rule in Latin America: Functions, 
Consequences and Perspectives, Edited by 
Philippe C. Schmitter. (Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia: Sage Publications, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
336. $12.50, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


The reader will not find a common theoreti- 
cal framework in this volume of essays on mil- 
itary rule in Latin America; the five contribu- 
tors utilize a variety of approaches and meth- 
ods, and address themselves to distinct prob- 
lems and hypotheses. Moreover, as the editor 
of the volume acknowledges, neither the the- 
ories nor the methodologies employed are par- 
ticularly new. And there is a major gap in the 
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coverage: none of the essays systematically 
E on the socioeconomic and political struc- 
ural factors internal to Latin America that 


mamay be associated with military rule. Despite 


Baxthese limitations, this is a very informative and 
interesting volume—one of the best on the 
topic. A broad range of current issues, par- 
ticularly those related to Latin America's sub- 
ordinate position in a hemispheric system dom- 
inated by the United States, are thoroughly and 
competently analyzed. 

The volume is divided into three sections. 
In the first, "Changing Functions of Military 
Rule," Alain Rouquié analyzes the emergence 
of reformist military regimes by focusing on 
the specific historical experiences and roles of 
two military institutions and their relationships 
with the "inter-American military system" dom- 
inated by the United States. He argues that 
reformist military regimes have emerged only 
in countries where traditionally “the army 
played a hegemonial role" (p. 42) and that 
their emergence is related to a changing U.S. 
policy, specifically its willingness to "give up 
certain sectors [i.e., accept the nationalization 
of some extractive industries] in order to 
guarantee others [ie., manufacturing invest- 
ments]” (p. 38). Both the military reformers 
and the U.S. policy makers apparently also 
share a common concern for the necessity of 
strengthening the state apparatus in order to 
direct and control the process of social and 
economic change. Rouquié's essay proposes a 
series of complex and persuasive interpreta- 
tions which merit further research. In particu- 
lar, his all too brief identification of the so- 
cioeconomic and political characteristics com- 
mon to the countries in which reformist mili- 
tary regimes have appeared needs further elab- 
oration, as does the identification of the class 
and group interests represented by these re- 
gimes, a problem Rouquié never addresses di- 
rectly. 

In the second section, “Consequences of Mil- 
itary Rule and Military Aid,” Jerry L. Weaver 
tests a number of current hypotheses concern- 
ing the policies of military governments (their 
propensity to defend the interests of traditional 
elites, of the middle classes, or of U.S. in- 
vestors, and to increase military spending); 
P. C. Schmitter statistically analyzes the im- 
pact of three indigenous factors (gross domes- 
tic product, military intervention and political 
instability), and two exogenous factors (U.S. 
military aid and “military spending in adjacent 
‘competing’ countries”) on the evolution of 
military budgets. 

Although informative and logically devel- 
oped, Weaver's analysis suffers at times from a 
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reductionism not uncommon in behavioral po- 
litical science. For example, he addresses him- 
self to José Nun’s argument that military re- 
gimes in contemporary Latin America funda- 
mentally defend the interests of the middle 
class. Demonstrating that the policies of mili- 
tary regimes do not favor all sectors of the 
middle class, Weaver dismisses Nun’s analysis. 
In fact, Nun argues that the interests of dif- 
ferent sectors of the Latin American middle 
class are irreconcilable to the point of pro- 
hibiting the resolution of conflicts through the 
democratic process, therefore creating the 
necessity of military rule to defend the inter- 
ests of the class as a whole, but not necessarily 
of all its sectors. While Weaver's concern for 
clarifying and specifying the concept of middle 
class is unobjectionable, his operationalization 
of Nun's hypothesis is hardly satisfactory. 
Weaver's essay, however, does raise significant 
issues, and his analyses of those hypotheses that 
can be quantified more easily are well executed. 

Schmitter's essay on military spending is 
methodologically sophisticated. Utilizing a 
number of refined statistical techniques, he co- 
gently demonstrates that the primary factor 
determining the level of domestic military 
spending in Latin America is the gross domestic 
product, while U.S. military assistance has a 
“tendency to raise domestic military spending 
above levels predicted by gross national product 
alone” (p. 163), and that military rule has not 
uniformly resulted in higher military spending 
(a conclusion corroborated by Weaver). His 
identification of arms races, however, remains 
inconclusive, and one of his results is open to 
serious question: that political instability has no 
effect on military spending. The index of in- 
stability available to Schmitter was so proble- 
matic that any results derived from using it are 
highly dubious. 

In the third section, “Future Perspectives 
for Arms Control and Military Rule,” Geoffrey 
Kemp analyzes the military capabilities of 
Latin American armed forces for waging inter- 
national wars, in order to identify the factors 
that would have to be considered in any nego- 
tiations concerning arms control in the area. 
James R. Kurth elaborates a theory of “inter- 
national hegemonial systems” to probe the re- 
lationship of United States dominance to mili- 
tary rule and underdevelopment. Both essays 
bring together a wealth of information and ma- 
terial. Kemp’s analysis of international mili- 
tary capabilities and strategies is the first of its 
kind that I have encountered in the academic 
literature on Latin American armed forces. 
Kurth, as well as elaborating his own theory, 
provides a critical review of the major explana- 
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tory frameworks that have been used in analyz- 
ing the causes and effects of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy in Latin America. 

Anyone interested in questions concerning 
military rule in Latin America or U.S.—Latin 
American relations will find these essays stimu- 
lating and useful reading. The specific method- 
ological techniques as well as the general in- 
terpretive schemes developed in the essays, 
while not entirely new nor uniformly excel- 
lent, are utilized in ways that will make this 
volume valuable to any student of comparative 
politics with an interest in the military. 

Liisa NorTu 
York University, Ontario 


Reflections on the May Fourth Movement. 
Edited by Benjamin I. Schwartz. A Harvard 
East Asian Monograph. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1972. Pp. 132. 
$4.50.) 


The May 4th Movement, still vivid after 
sixty years, has long been debated both by its 
own leaders and by later historians. The pros, 
such as Mao Tse-tung, think that the move- 
ment was the beginning of a real (socialist) 
revolution in China, whereas the cons, like 
Hu Shih, deprecated it as being too politizally 
oriented and charged that it badly jeopardized 
a more meaningful “New Cultural Movement” 
which was gaining momentum during the pe- 
riod. 

Despite their differences in evaluation, how- 
ever, few have questioned the basic issue of 
the Movement which, as Chow Tse-tsung has 
clearly pointed out, was the search for "new 
thought" to replace the old. Benjamin Schwartz 
and his collaborators are certainly right in stat- 
ing that “not one of the famous ‘conservatives’ 
of the May Fourth period was really a man 
who lived wholly within old China or was pre- 
pared to defend the traditions of the past with 
the weapons provided by those traditions" (p. 
3). In other words, every noted intellectual of 
the time was advocating some sort of “new 
thought" to substitute for the old which had 
been badly abused by the so-called Confucian- 
ists. 

Professor Schwartz is also right to view the 
May 4th Movement not as “a mountain range 
rising up abruptly out of a flat plain, but simply 
a somewhat higher range in a long stretch of 
complex mountainous terrain" (p. 4). Unfor- 
tunately, members of his symposium have 
failed to carry this thesis any further. While 
recognizing the importance of the "complex 
mountainous terrain" existing before the “high- 
er range,” none of the scholars has attempted 
to explore the underlying historical relation- 
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ship between these features of the historical 
terrain. 

From a historical perspective, it may not be 
an exaggeration to say that the May 4th Move- 
ment is the final stage of (to quote a Fair- 
bankian term) “China’s response to the West.” 
The so-called “response” was limited to a 
handful of top intellectuals in the upper class 
and had been started by the early “barbarian 
experts” and their immediate successors, with 
Chang Chih-tung serving as their spokesman. 
It was only after the failure of their attempt 
at technological reform that K’ang Yu-wei and 
Sun Yat-sen began to promote an overall po- 
litical restructuring of the nation. The former 
preferred peaceful means while the latter 
preached violence. 

But the political restructuring work, which 
was finally completed in 1912 under Sun Yat- 
sen’s Spiritual Jeadership, failed utterly to ac- 
complish the expected goal. The worsening sit- 
uation in the early Republican period thus led 
a new generation of intellectuals to take an- 
other step. They were convinced now the 
causes of all China’s previous failures lay pre- 
cisely at the very root of its three-thousand- 
year old Confucian tradition, ie, the “old 
thought.” Being unable to explain the tradi- 
tional evils more scientifically, the May 4th 
intellectuals, including the most moderate Dr. 
Hu Shih, appealed to emotion. And their emo- 
tionalism, which has been recently revived 
on the mainland with new vigor, matched com- 
fortably the rising egoism of the modern edu- 
cated youths who had inherited a long Confu- 
cian ideology of sensitivity to national politi- 
cal issues. 

Members of the Schwartz symposium do not 
seem to look seriously into this immediate in- 
tellectual background of the May 4th Move- 
ment and instead seek only to explain the sep- 
arate phenomena from a culturalist point of 
view. Among them, the most ambitious is Dr. 
Yu-sheng Lin, who produces lengthy passages 
to explain—quite unnecessarily—orthodox as 
well as Neo-Confucianist thought. While ig- 
noring the immediate past, Dr. Lin is daring 
enough to predict the “future” of Chinese lib- 
eralism which makes his synthesis more am- 
biguous than debatable. 

In summary, a thoughtful reader will not find 
much new information or even fresh inspiration 
from the book though more might have been 
hoped, considering that the symposium was held 
at the zenith of a double cultural revolution 
which was going on simultaneously on both 
sides of the Pacific. 

Aside from the shortcomings of the book, 
however, one must give Professor Schwartz and 
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wmADis collaborators high credit for assembling 


such an academic convention at a time when 
the scholarly world had swung into the con- 
fusion of overwhelming revolutionary cries 
which, as a Chinese rural proverb describes it, 
sounded like a gathering storm but came down 
only as little drops of rain. The book under 
review is undoubtedly one of such refreshing 
raindrops in a dry thunderstorm. 
T. K. Tone 

City College of New York 


Mexican Business Organizations: History and 
Analysis. By Robert Jones Shafer. (Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1973. Pp. 
397. $15.00.) 


To appreciate this book, Mexican Business 
Organizations, one must realize that the au- 
thor is concerned with those organizations that 
represent the private business sector in modern 
Mexico, not with the organization of individual 
business units. Those who are primarily inter- 
ested in the internal operations of individual 
business units will be disappointed with this 
book; but if they persist long enough to get 
through the purely historical section, they will 
find the discussion of how private enterprise 
represents itself to other sectors, particularly 
the government, most informative. In this re- 
spect, Mexican Business Organizations is cer- 
tainly one of the more important books re- 
cently published about Mexico. As indicated 
by the title, this study traces the history and 
development of the various organizations that 
represent the business sector and analyzes 
their operations. The analysis of these organiza- 
tions examines not only their structure, but also 
their programs and doctrine. 

The first chapter of this study, “Mexican 
Society and Private Enterprise,” is, as should 
be, an introductory discussion of some of the 
prevailing conditions of present-day Mexico. 
Unfortunately, Professor Shafer tried to ac- 
complish two objectives with his introduction 
and, as is often the case, fell short of both. On 
the one hand the first chapter is an attempt to 
highlight certain social conditions, political and 
economic characteristics, and interest-group re- 
lations. Although the author does quite a good 
survey, there is little in it for those familiar 
with the development of modern Mexico. For 
those not familiar with Mexican development, 
this short introduction is inadequate to give 
them the background necessary to appreciate 
and understand the very detailed examination 
of business organizations that follows. The au- 
thor would have been better advised to have 
concentrated on the second objective, that of 
indicating the extremely important position and 
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necessary function exercised by formal busi- 
ness organizations in Mexico. The first chapter 
hints at this aspect in the discussion of inter- 
„est groups and communications among institu- 
tions in Mexican society, but the role played 
by these organizations is not really made clear 
until much later in the book. 

Although the author does not hesitate to 
use historical sketches to illustrate particular 
points in his analysis of the organizations that 
represent the Mexican business sector, the for- 
mal history of their development is given in 
chapter two. In that chapter the author traces 
the formation and subsequent changes those 
organizations underwent as Mexico experi- 
enced a dramatic revolution, a period of so- 
cial reorganization, and finally a period of sus- 
tained economic growth. 

Among the many interesting historical sec- 
tions, two ideas stand out as extremely impor- 
tant for an understanding of why Mexico has 
developed in the particular way it has. The 
first of these is how business organizations have 
functioned as a means of communication be- 
tween the government and the private sector. 
The foundation on which the use of business 
organizations for communication purposes was 
built is clearly described as the author traces 
the actions of the Minister of Finance Liman- 
tour, resulting in the enactment of Mexico's 
first Law of Chambers. It was this Chambers 
Law of 1908 which gave business organizations 
legal recognition and a special set of laws which 
was to govern their activities. Although the 
Revolution and post-Revolution changed many 
aspects, the communication function of these 
organizations continued and, indeed, was en- 
hanced. 

A second important aspect of the develop- 
ment of business organizations highlighted by 
this section is the flexibility of the Mexican 
system in responding not only to important 
economic groups but also to geographic devel- 
opments. The first of these is illustrated by the 
formation of the Mexican Association of Bank- 
ers (ABM) in 1928 as a civil association not 
subject to the Chamber Law. The second is 
illustrated by the formation and subsequent 
important position of the Employers Confeder- 
ation (COPARMEX) in 1929 primarily as a 
response of the Monterrey business community 
to the labor legislation of that period. 

The remainder of the book, chapters three 
through eight, is intended to analyze how the 
business organizations function within the 
structure of the Mexican system. Unfortunate- 
ly, some parts of these chapters are more con- 
cerned with description than analysis. This is 
particularly true with respect to chapter three, 
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“Organization and Resources,” which because 
of its extremely detailed description is rather 
dull. In contrast, chapters four and five, in 
which the author examines the relations be- 
tween organizations and the government, are 
both interesting and important. These two 
chapters do an excellent job of showing how 
Mexico has developed its own system of com- 
munication between the private business sec- 
tor and the government. The contrast between 
the Mexican system of indirect communication, 
such as newspaper advertisements, and the 
American system of direct communication, 
through lobbying, is of particular interest in 
these days of ITT and Watergate. Perhaps the 
United States could do with a bit more institu- 
tionalization of the channels of communica- 
tion. 

Probably because all the programs and func- 
tions of business organizations in Mexico are 
secondary to their relations with the govern- 
ment, chapter six which describes these other 
functions will be less than absorbing for most 
readers. Chapter eight, the concluding chapter, 
does a good job giving the overall structure and 
showing how the institutional framework fits 
together. 

To be sure, this book has its high and low 
points as viewed by different interests and, 
therefore, will attract several groups. Although 
it is not for the casual reader of Mexican his- 
tory, it is essential reading for all serious stu- 
dents of either the political processes in Mexico 
or the operations of the private business sector 
of that country. 

RoBERT T. AUBEY 
University of Texas, San Antonio 


Sinners and Heretics: The Politics of Military 
Intervention in Latin America. By Mauricio 
Solaun and Michael Quinn. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1973. Pp. 228. 
$8.95.) 

Sinners and Heretics is perhaps best seen as 

a sequel to Johnson’s and Lieuwen’s analyses 

of military intervention in Latin American poli- 

tics written some ten years ago. Judged in rela- 
tion to its predecessors, this book is a definite 
step forward, toward an explicit theoretical 
formulation and systematic use of empirical 
data. Nevertheless, it is in general both the- 
oretically and methodologically inferior to 
more recent country-specific studies of the po- 
litical behavior of Latin American militaries. 
In two areas, Professors Solaun and Quinn 
make a substantial contribution. First, they 
rightly point out as a source of considerable 
confusion in the literature the failure to dis- 
tinguish between interclass and intraclass coups. 
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Military coups may result from intense inter- 
class conflict during periods of increasing po- 
litical participation and demands for a redis- 
tribution of wealth and power or from an in- 
ability to manage purely political conflicts 
within the socially dominant groups. Although 
both the “participation problem” and the “or- 
ganization problem” are frequently present in 
varying degrees in any particular coup, most 
authors have tended to focus exclusively on the 
factors explaining one type of coup, while 
denigrating the rather different arguments ad- 
vanced to explain the other. Whereas studies 
of intraclass coups have tended to stress rela- 
tively static aspects of the Latin American con- 
text—political culture, weak electoral mecha- 
nisms, and governmental ineffectiveness— 
those analyzing interclass coups have focused 
on social mobilization, class conflict and vio- 
lence, and U.S. intervention. During the pe- 
riod studied, 1943-1967, both types of coup 
have been common, and the authors argue 
convincingly for the necessity of integrating 
the two perspectives in any comprehensive 
treatment of Latin American coups. 

Secondly, the authors incorporate into their 
analysis a cultural dimension which has been 
neglected as the study of Latin American poli- 
tics has increasingly become a subfield of com- 
parative politics. As indicated in the title, 
there is a peculiar style to political discourse 
in Latin America, a tendency to view one's 
opponents as not merely wrong or misinformed, 
but also as immoral (Sinners) or evil (Here- 
tics) or both. This phenomenon is not re- 
stricted to periods of interclass conflict, where 
fundamental value premises are in question, 
but also pervades the traditional conflict be- 
tween those in and out of power. The verbal 
totalism characteristic of this sectarian view of 
politics contributes to military intervention di- 
rectly through the rapid escalation of political 
conflict into all-or-nothing, life-or-death crises, 
as well as indirectly through the "diffusion of 
illegality syndrome" in which over time all 
political actors and institutions become tainted 
in the eyes of the military and the participant 
public. While the authors do not provide a 
convincing explanation for this phenomenon, 
merely citing it as evidence of a "non-secular 
political culture," they have perhaps provided 
an important clue to the question left unan- 
swered by Huntington—Why is it that so few 
Latin American countries have been able to 
develop strong political institutions? 

In other respects, Sinners and Heretics is 
less satisfactory. While the distinction drawn 
between the precipitating (situational) and 
endemic (structural) causes of military coups 
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is important, little is gained when the precipi- 
tants-——among them, escalation of interclass or 
intraclass conflict, problems of governmental 
effectiveness and illegitimacy, U.S. interven- 
tion, personal interests of a leader, and indus- 
trial lag—are not mutually exclusive nor com- 
parable units of analysis. In analyzing the 
structural causes of military intervention, the 
authors propose a curious amalgam of Hunt- 
ington’s and Almond and Powell’s theories of 
political development, stressing the relationship 
between participation and organization, the 
latter variously identified with the capacity for 
political control, regulative capability, and 
structural differentiation or complexity of the 
regime. In postulating an equilibrium between 
participation and organization as a prerequisite 
for stability, the authors leave unanswered the 
question of how these variables could ever be 
measured to define empirically the equilibrium 
line or the degree of disequilibrium. Moreover, 
while “over-participation” may induce pres- 
sures to strengthen politica] organization or re- 
duce mass participation by force, it is less cer- 
tain that “over-organization” inherently gen- 
erates pressures for a return to a point of 
greater equilibrium. From a theoretical point 
of view, the chief virtue of Sinners and Here- 
tics is its reintroduction of the cultural variable 
to explain why the supposedly greater stability 
of democratic regimes, as an ideal type, is so 
seldom realized in Latin America. 

As an empirical study of Latin American 
coups, the book is of limited value. With data 
drawn primarily from Time magazine, the New 
York Times, Keesing's Archives, and the His- 
panic American Report, there are inevitably 
many inaccuracies, such as counting the Ecua- 
dorian coup of 1947 as two separate coups. 
Moreover, the nonsystematic selection of coups 
to be studied provides a shaky basis at best 
for any generalizations. Out of a total of 63 
coups, 23 of the 36 occurring prior to 1955 
were included in the sample, compared with 
only 7 of the 27 occurring from 1955-1967. 
This renders meaningless the use of sample 
data to conclude that "intraclass conflict con- 
tinued to rival acute interclass conflict as a 
cause of golpes [coups] during the postwar pe- 
riod," (p. 86) or that in cases of interclass 
conflict, "the military was only slightly more 
likely to side with the . . . reactionary groups 
than with the reformers" (p. 87). Finally, 
there is a deficiency in the logic which eval- 


uates the importance of causal factor X by the - 


percentage of coups studied in which X was 
judged to be present. By that logic, the desire 
to issue military manifestos is the most im- 
portant cause of military coups, since such 
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documents are present in virtually every coup. 
As the authors note, we are still a long way 
from a comprehensive theory of military inter- 
vention in Latin American politics. 

. Joun S. Fircu III 
University of Florida 


In Search of Southeast Asia: A Modern His- 
tory. By David Joel Steinberg, David Wyatt, 
John R. W. Smail, Alexander Woodside, 
Tom R. Roff, and David P. Chandler. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1971. Pp. xii, 522. 
$12.95.) 


. An understanding of Southeast Asia requires 
a knowledge of a variety of heterogeneous peo- . 
ples in numerous unrelated countries: their 
cultural and historical developments, their so- 
cial institutions, their religions, their languages 
and literatures, their systems of education, 
their economic and social structures, and their 
political ideas and ideals. To delve into South- 
east Asia is to enter civilizations which are, in 
many instances, a marked change from what 
we know and have experienced in the West. 

Various historians in the '60s endeavored to 
treat and interpret the entire region of South- 
east Asia in their individual works—for ex- 
ample, the books of Hall, Cady, Bastin, Harri- 
son, and Benda. Each contribution was limited 
because one person endeavored to extend him- 
self beyond his country of specialty to cover 
the complex history of the entire region. 

This book, however, is different. One of the 
reasons is that each of the six men who care- 
fully researched this work has specialized in a 
particular geographical area of the region. Also, 
as each scholar has sufficient linguistic knowl- 
edge relating to his area, he has been able to 
use original source material in the language or 
languages of that area with which he is asso- 
ciated. Beyond that, this volume is not a tra- 
ditional symposium in which each writer sub- 
mits a chapter or chapters on a particular geo- 
graphical area of the region. Rather, it is a 
work in which each scholar can take equal 
pride in the entire production because it was 
a joint intellectual pursuit. The editor, Asso- 
ciate Professor David Steinberg, has performed 
a masterful work in welding together the wide: 
range of concepts of his colleagues. 

The format of the work is presented in five 
parts: Part One—The  Eighteenth-Century 
World—depicts the numerous indigenous in- 
stitutions and manner of living which prevailed 
in Southeast Asia prior to the advent of the 
Europeans who imposed technical skills and 
an exercise of colonial power brought from the 
West. Within this interesting opening segment 
one is introduced to the peasant world, the up- 
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land peoples, authority and village society, 
provincial powers, religious life and leadership, 
traders and markets, Buddhist kings, Vietnam- 
ese emperors, Malay sultans, Javanese kings, 
and Spanish governors. 

Part Two—New Challenges to Old Author- 
ity—covering the period from about 1750 to 
1875, relates the appearances of various new 
powerful dynasties with their Southeast Asian 
leaders—dynasties which altered the power 
structure in almost every society of the region. 
This period was characterized by warfare, dy- 
nastic changes, population disturbances, and 
intensive struggles for power and wealth. Con- 
currently there emerged a commercial and po- 
litical offensive by Europeans with greedy am- 
bitions fed by the industrial revolution in the 
West. In time, new economic and social struc- 
tures, plus new landowning elites, were to 
emerge all over Southeast Asia. By 1870 nearly 
all of Southeast Asia, except Thailand, was 
under European control and management. 

Part Three—Framework for Nations—pic- 
tures the utter transformation of the region as 
political dominance by the West was estab- 
lished in the form of strong colonial states. 
Newly created political states cut across former 
indigenous lines of political patterns and sepa- 
Tate societies with new dominant bureaucratic 
systems tied to the respective mother countries 
in the West. Beyond that, an economic change 
was altering the whole Southeast Asian way of 
life. : y 

Part Four—Social Change and the Emer- 
gence of Nationalism—outlines those elements 
which brought about radical social change and 
served as the groundwork for the gradual de- 
velopment of nationalist aspirations that took 
definite form prior to World War II, with final 
fulfillment during and after the Japanese oc- 
cupation of Southeast Asia. These elements 
took different form in the various Southeast 
Asian countries, but essentially had the same 
impact: urbanization, education, and language 
serving as channels of social and political 
change. The intensification of Western domina- 
tion interfered variously in peasant welfare and 
social values, thus aggravating episodes of 
agrarian peasant revolt. The seeds of rising 
nationalism were found, however, chiefly in the 
towns, where the new urban elites—influenced 
by urbanization and Western education—gen- 
erated nationalist ideas in political organiza- 
tions which agitated for independent nation- 
hood. It appears that another factor which aug- 
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Part Five—The Preoccupations of Inde- 
pendence—the most stimulating portion of the 
entire historical account, relates the ironic role 
which Japan played in eventually destroying 
the Western colonial era. The British, French, 
and Dutch all endeavored to reestablish in some 
form their prewar imperialist controls, only to 
discover that the momentum of the nationalist 
movements prevented putting colonial South- 
east Asia back together again. It is emphasized 
that whereas in the immediate postcolonial pe- 
riod the institutions of the Western democracies 
were adopted or emulated, recently there has 
been a drifting away from democracy in South- 
east Asia because the younger leaders place 
more emphasis upon economic development 
than upon constitutional democracy. In this 
postwar arena one learns of the new trends in 
population change, urban developments, inter- 
national politics, education, and the sociocul- 
tural change involving religion. i 

A full twenty per cent of the volume is de- 
voted to an appendix enhancing immeasurably 
the value of the book: succinct discussion of 
the Southeast Asian languages; valuable foot- 
notes with precise references; a glossary, ar- 
ranged alphabetically; and for a Southeast Asia 
bibliophile, it was a delight to see a full 60 
page evaluative bibliography—all arranged and 
geared to fit each of the preceding 35 chap- 
ters; and closing with a most useful index. 

The authors are right in their opinion: as- 
serting that “most Westerners are ignorant 
of and behave irresponsibly toward contem- 
porary Southeast Asian history and the peoples 
who make it” (p. 342). This work goes a long 
way to dispel this ignorance and to create an 
international outlook of a higher order. This 
work offers a major contribution in understand- 
ing Southeast Asia, and places these historians 
in the front rank of social scientists in this gen- 
eration. 

Ceci, HoBss 
Consultant on Southeast Asia 
Library of Congress 


Das Politische System der Schweiz. Edited by 
Jiirg Steiner with Erwin Bucher, Daniel Frei 
and Leo Schiirmann. (Munich: R. Piper & 
Co., 1971. Pp. 241, index. DM 19.80.) 


Four Swiss have collaborated to produce a 
book on Switzerland that, while it has some 
of the feel of a text, actually represents an at- 
tempt to bring maverick Helvetia into the 
House of Modern Social Science. Jtirg Steiner, 
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the soil of the Swiss political system into “fruit- 
ful ground for general theory construction” 
(p. 9). While this is in part a necessarily de- 
scriptive enterprise, particularly in Bucher’s dry 
rehearsal of Swiss history and Schiirmann’s 
parochially traditional constitutional section, 
both Steiner and Frei focus less on Switzerland 
than on the general propositions they believe 
the Swiss case precipitates, and the systematic 
hypotheses such propositions suggest. Steiner, 
whose contribution on “Political Processes” oc- 
cupies nearly half the book, offers fifty-eight 
“propositions” distilling the Swiss political ex- 
perience with parties, economic groups, volun- 
tary associations and the mass media—all in 
a rigidly adhered to framework of “articula- 
tion and aggregation of interests” and “trans- 
formation of interests into [legislative] deci- 
sions" (pp. 75-76). 

With the exception of the massive study of 
integration in Switzerland undertaken by Karl 
Deutsch and Hermann Weilenmann (whose 
death has apparently postponed publication); 
and Steiner’s own study Gewaltlose Politik und 
Kulturelle Vielfalt (published originally in 
1970, available now in a rather unfortunate 
translation called Amicable Agreement Versus 
Majority Rule, 1974) from which most of the 
material in this collaboration has been taken, 
there are no studies that fasten onto Switzer- 
land as a system model for the testing of com- 
parative hypotheses about input and output 
functions in legislative systems. The sparse 
literature available in English includes only 
text-style descriptions like George Codding, 
Jrs The Federal Government of Switzerland 
and C. J. Hughes's The Parliament of Switzer- 
land or thematically specialized case studies 
like R. C. Brook's prewar Civic Training in 
Switzerland, Hans Kohn's elegant Nationalism 
and Liberty: the Swiss Example and Kenneth 
McRae's Switzerland: Example of Cultural Co- 
existence. Steiner and his colleagues remedy 
this oversight. The question is, to what effect 
and with what rewards? 

On the affirmative side, it can be said that 
among the several small nations that have in- 
sisted on their uniqueness and their immunity 
to the probes of comparative researchers, 
Switzerland has carried its claims farthest: 
that is to say, too far. Steiner's attempt to re- 
cast its celebrated idiosyncrasies— cultural plu- 
rality, religious diversity, maddeningly cross- 
cutting cleavages, direct democracy, extreme 
decentralization, communal autonomy and na- 
tional neutrality—in a systematic language 
that permits comparison, generalization, and 
testing can, on this score, only be welcomed. 
If his rendering of the system model is some- 
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what laborious, a too-conscious mimicking of 
the no longer so fashionable Almond-Powell- 
Easton-Dahl paradigm, it is nonetheless ac- 
curate and for the most part aptly deployed. 
If his use of Swiss materials glosses over sub- 
stantive controversies in favor of formal pro- 
cesses that lend themselves to comparative gen- 
eralization, we nonetheless sense that he knows 
the Swiss scene well, and appreciates the ob- 
stacles its peculiarities present to the systematic 
observer. The overriding theme of his section, 
which ought to be of genuine interest to com- 
parativists, is that Switzerland's political sys- 
tem depends on participatory processes of 
amicabilis compositio rather than on majority 
rule—on collaborative consensus rather than 
pluralistic interest promotion as in other West- 
ern democracies. It is this feature of the sys- 
tem that gives to Steiner's otherwise common- 
place descriptions and predictable hypotheses 
their special interest. 

On the deficit side, many of these proposi- 
tions and hypotheses seem trivial, tautological 
or merely forced: extravagant reformulations 
in systems language of the least surprising mun- 
danities; as, for example, in the case of the 
hypothesis (p. 88) that suggests that parties 
will accept institutions that deter the fall of 
governments to the degree that they participate 
proportionally in governmental power (pre- 
sumably the lesson "don't cut off your nose 
to spite your face"). Where Steiner is too 
formalistic, however, his colleagues are there 
with their more substantive historical and con- 
stitutional contributions providing a context, 
telling us as Schürmann does (pp. 54—55) that 
“Rousseau is more helpful for the understand- 


. ing of Swiss institutions than Kant or Hegel," 


and themselves elaborating this Rousseauean 
context. Daniel Frei's final essay on Switzer- 
land as part of the international system is par- 
ticularly useful, for without surrendering the 
systematic approach urged by Steiner, he man- 
ages in just a few pages to put substantive 
problems of neutrality and nation building in 
a theoretically universalist context where the 
interface between internal cultural and ideologi- 
cal issues and external political and historical 
issues is sharply silhouetted: the place of for- 
eign workers in a multicultural nation fearing 
for its national integrity, the role of military 
neutrality in an ideologically committed coun- 
try, the pressures of international economics 
on a traditionally independence-oriented state 
—-each of these dilemmas is explored with in- 
sight into the peculiarities of Swiss history but 
also with an eye on the common features of 
comparative political systems. Steiner has, then, 
been well-served by the collaborators whom he 
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too has served well. Since comparativists are 
no longer expected to read un-American lan- 
guages—(statistics excepted, it is the Esperanto 
of imperial science)—some publisher might 
want to consider a translation of this well- 
conceived little book. They could do worse 
(and, no doubt, they will). 
BENJAMIN R. BARBER 

Rutgers University 


Journey Between Two Chinas. By Seymour 
Topping. (New York: Harper & Row Pub- 
lishers, 1972. Pp. 459. $10.00.) 


As a young reporter in China during the 
1940s, Seymour Topping witnessed the col- 
lapse of the Nationalist government and, in- 
cidentally, met his wife Audrey, daughter of 
Canadian diplomat Chester Ronning. Nearly a 
quarter century later, his father-in-law's per- 
sonal intercession with Chou En-lai enabled 
Topping, now Assistant Managing Editor of 
the New York Times, to obtain a visa to re- 
turn to China. This lengthy volume (431 pages 
of text and appendices) recounts his impres- 
sions of the "two Chinas," twenty years apart, 
plus those of an interim assignment in Vietnam 
during the early 1950s. 

Topping's account of the battles, political as 
well as military, preceding the demise of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government is not new, but it is 
well told and his tales of conversation with 
the great and the small of those affected by 
the momentous events then taking place should 
command the interest of generalist and spe- 
cialist alike. Similarly, his glimpses of life in 
Saigon before Dien Bien Phu are fascinating, 
though somewhat marred by gratuitous ser- 
monizing. Statements such as "the American 
purpose in Southeast Asia should be the resto- 
ration of peace and respect for borders, and 
the fostering of a community of independent, 
self-determining and viable societies" (p. 189) 
are unhelpful as policy guides for the future 
and in fact were the very goals that those who 
led America into the Vietnam war had in 
mind. This is a minor part of the book, how- 
ever, and Topping's account moves smoothly 
and reads well up to this point. 

It is with his return to China in the late 
spring of 1971—after ping-pong diplomacy but 
before Henry Kissinger's secret trip to Peking 
—that originality becomes harder to sustain 
and the reader's interest may flag. The China 
specialist will have read many such accounts of 
guided tours and banquets. The nonspecialist 
may find Topping's flashback technique con- 
fusing, as a trip to a commune recalls the agri- 
cultural policies of the past or a visit with a 
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certain leader is rounded out with a summary 
of the political activities of the last decade. 

For the most part, Topping lets the story of 
his five-week trip tell itself. Skepticism is 
wielded lightly, as one would expect from one 
who hopes to strengthen Sino-American con- 
tacts from the uncertain basis they rested on 
at this time. Chinese officials say exactly what 
they are expected to; the common folk inter- 
viewed, generally chosen at random from what- 
ever commune or factory being visited at the 
time, tell their stories on cue. This woman's 
father was murdered by the evil landlord be- 
fore liberation, that man's young sons were 
conscripted by the KMT and never heard from 
again—in repetitious and none-too-subtle varia- 
tions on Mao's dictum, “Remember past bitter- 
ness and contrast [it with] present sweetness.” 
In many ways, this Maoist slogan also sum- 
marizes Topping's book; there are repeated 
comparisons drawn between the ragged, starv- 
ing refugees of the past and the rosy-cheeked, 
enthusiastic peasants of today. While the com- 
parison is undoubtedly valid in the main, it is 
perhaps less than completely accurate to de- 
scribe this as a Journey Between Two Chinas— 
it is more precisely a journey between a China 
in the final convulsions of transition and a 
China in a not entirely typical period of sta- 
bility. One wonders, for example, if the author 
would have found the same plethora of apple 
cheeks and smiles during the period of eco- 
nomic crises which followed the failure of the 
Great Leap Forward or during the struggles 
which accompanied the Cultural Revolution. 
Even as Topping was visiting, the drama of 
Lin Piao's alleged plot to assassinate Mao and 
Lin's eventual fall from power was being played 
out. As the Chinese People's Republic's own 
media have shown, venality and overreaching 
ambition have not been confined to the Na- 
tionalists. 

It is somewhat unfair to criticize Topping for 
not making these points. Good diplomatic rela- 
tions are not built by highlighting the deficien- 
cies of a country and Topping was, after all, 
present as guest and journalist, not as political 
scientist and critic. Moreover, the book is no 
mere mouthing of official propaganda. Topping 
has attempted to verify his hosts’ claims for the 
value of acupuncture in curing deafness by 
speaking to Western medical experts, and his 
reservations on the value of revolutionary art 
are clearly, though politely, stated. In addition, 
he shows himself an acute observer, noting for 
example that the Anshan steel mills are being 
supplied with low grade, locally mined ore in 
contrast to the high quality ore which the 
Japanese founders of the Anshan complex had 
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hauled to it from Hainan Island, far to the 
South, thirty years before. 

In summary, this is one of the better books 
of its type. The specialist will find in it little 
that is new, however, and the generalist, little 
that he or she could not find elsewhere. The 
book deserves to be read for what it is—an 
interesting compendium of recollections. 

JuNE TEUFEL DREYER 
Miami University (Ohio) 


Hitler's Strategy, 1940—1941: The Balkan Clue. 
By Martin L. Van Creveld, (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973. Pp. 248. 
$13.95.) 

Hitler never considered the Balkans as a 
central factor in his overall military strategy. 
Why, then, did he launch the Balkan campaign 
in 1941? In a well-researched, relatively brief 
volume, Professor Martin L. Van Creveld has 
advanced some convincing answers. He tells us 
that while the Balkans played no central role 
in Hitler's military thinking, they did provide 
the Third Reich with vital raw materials. From 
the beginning, then, Hitler recognized the need 
to establish a clear German sphere of interest 
in the Balkans. He hoped this might be done 
through diplomacy, since a Balkan war would 
disrupt the flow of raw materials to Germany. 

Failure to knock Britain out of the war, and 
the ultimate abandonment of plans to invade 
the British Isles forced Hitler to reevaluate 
his entire strategy, including his plans for the 
Balkans. Thus in the summer of 1940 he 
adopted a "peripheral strategy" aimed at forc- 
ing Britain out of the war by systematically 
depriving her of vital positions at Gibraltar, 
Suez, and the eastern Mediterranean. Under 
this new strategy, southeastern Europe re- 
mained what it had been for Hitler, a source 
of raw materials. But the Axis occupation of 
Greece now became the key to expelling the 
British from the Near and Middle East. Greece 
became, for a very short time, the focal point 
of an indirect offense against Britain. Van 
Creveld argues, contrary to some other ac- 
counts, that Hitler had no objections to Musso- 
lini’s attack on Greece, until it proved to be a 
disaster. 

By November, 1940, Hitler was becoming 
more concerned with his projected attack on 
the Soviet Union. In the context of “Operation 
Barbarossa,” the Balkan situation took on new 
meaning. The peripheral strategy against Britain 
gave way to the requirements of the more im- 
portant conflict with the Soviet Union for the 
conquest of Lebensraum. Whereas Greece had 
been part of an indirect offense against Britain, 
it now became little more than a worrisome 
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thorn in Hitler’s right flank in the Russian cam- 
paign. The entire Balkan area, in fact, had to 
be made secure so as not to endanger Hitler’s 
advance into Russia. Since Mussolini had 
bungled the job in Greece and Albania, Hitler 
felt obliged to send in his own forces. The 
Greek campaign required the massing of troops 
in Rumania and Bulgaria, and there was always 
the threat of Yugoslav and Turkish interven- 
tion. A potentially anti-German coup in Yugo- 
slavia in March, 1941 convinced Hitler of the 
need to occupy that country, too. Thus, the 
Balkan operation, which was nothing more 
than a protective maneuver to secure the right 
flank for Hitler’s Russian campaign, ultimately 
involved the commitment of large amounts of 
manpower and equipment. Van Creveld argues 
convincingly that such a large-scale commit- 
ment was unnecessary; Hitler had overesti- 
mated the strength of Yugoslav and Greek 
opposition. 

It has been argued by others that Hitler’s 
Balkan campaign serious delayed the beginning 
of the Russian invasion, thereby contributing to 
the ultimate defeat of the Third Reich. Van 
Creveld maintains that the Balkan campaign 
had practically no adverse effects on “Opera- 
tion Barbarossa.” The Balkan campaign went 
much faster than the Germans had expected; 
many of the divisions originally earmarked for . 
the Balkans never saw action—some were never 
sent there. If the Russian campaign was de- 
layed, the cause was a general shortage of 
equipment for Hitler’s armies, not the Balkan 
campaign. 

The Balkan campaign was a success, the last 
of Hitler's successful Blitzfeldzüge. It was, as 
Van Creveld indicates, a totally rational strat- 
egy, remarkably free from the ideological and 
racial theories which often influenced Hitler's 
reasoning. The author attributes this rational 
attitude to the fact that, "Greece and Yugo- 
slavia were, after all, only a small item in 
Hitler's strategy" (p. 183). This book is, none- 
theless, an important contribution to the schol- 
arship on the Third Reich, with some particu- 
larly good insights into the relationship between 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

DaN P. SILVERMAN 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Caste, Race and Politics: A Comparative Study 
of India and the United States. By Sidney 
Verba, Bashiruddin Ahmed, and Anil Bhatt. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1971. Pp. 279. $12.50.) 

Ever since Warner, Davis, Gardner, and 

Gardner’s Deep South (work unfortunately not 

referred to in this volume), comparison of the 
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position of American blacks with that of Indian 
harijans (untouchables) has intrigued social 
scientists. The obvious points of the analogy— 
both are at the bottom of their respective so- 
cial hierarchies, they got there by birth, and 
certain kinds of social interaction have been 
forbidden between them and the dominant sec- 
tions of society—have been reported from time 
to time (see e.g., J. Dollard, Caste and Class in 
a Southern Town and H. Isaacs, India's Ex- 
Untouchables). Nevertheless, very little system- 
atic comparative work has, in fact, been carried 
out. 

It is appropriate that one of the outstanding 
American students of comparative politics 
should also be one of the first to attempt an 
analysis of political participation among both 
groups. Unfortunately, although some of tke 
analyses are ingenious, and although two of the 
authors are Indian, the book exemplifies the 
aridity of a student exercise curiously unin- 
formed by an understanding of Indian society 
and culture, tainted by the projection of Ameri- 
can images into an Indian context and by a 
certain measure of sloppiness. The net effect 
is analysis in a bell jar, an elaborate game, 
bound by its own rules and conventions, but 
not coming to grips with the reality it seeks 
to understand. 

To illustrate these criticisms, let us consider 
the treatment of only one variable of many— 
group consciousness. Group consciousness is an 
important concept in this study because it 
represents one route to political mobilization, 
particularly for deprived groups, The authors 
report that harijans have substantially lower 
levels of group consciousness than blacks, al- 
though they do vote with surprising frequency. 
Such an assertion entails at least two majo- 
problems. The first concerns the nature of 
Indian society; the second, the peculiar method 
the authors have chosen to operationalize this 
crucial concept. 

The first problem is that there is no way in 
which it is reasonable to consider harijans a 
group as opposed to an aggregate. “Harijan” 
is a collective label, imposed from outside, that 
covers hundreds of smaller groups called castes 
(or jatis). Each of these groups has a strong 
internal identity. Group in-marriage is pre- 
Scribed; if there are sufficient numbers, mem- 
bers of each group live together; and if one 
asks them what they are, they respond with 
their caste name. As the authors themselves re- 
port in the curiously dissociated historical sec- 
tion of the study, some political leaders have 
tried to forge a shared identity from the ex- 
perience of abuse and have been unsuccessful. 

Any assertion suggesting that these people 
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lack group consciousness, then, must be wide 
of the mark. Rather, they simply lack the par- 
ticular group consciousness that the authors are 
trying to impose upon them. It is about as rea- 
sonable to expect a Chamar, a Bauri and a 
Nattar (all untouchable castes) to consider 
themselves part of the same group as it is for 
a Polish American, a Norwegian American and 
a Lebanese American to identify with each 
other as fellow “ethnics.” (A few in universi- 
ties probably do so. Those in analogous posi- 
tions in India probably do so as well.) 

In a way, however, this discussion is beside 
the point, because the operationalization of 
group consciousness simply does not do what 
it purports to do. These are the items that 
comprise the measure: 


In many communities there are groups opposed 
to each other. Thinking about this community 
(mention name of local government unit), what 
are the major groups that oppose each other here? 

When you think of your own situation and that 
of your family what are the problems that concern 
you most? 

What is the most important problem of this 
community? 

Now think about the country as a whole. What 
are the most important problems facing the 
United States (India) today? 

(And in India) What groups or organizations 
are most influential in this village/town? 


With the exception of the first item, which 
itself contains a suppressed premise I will dis- 
cuss below, none of these can be considered a 
measure of group consciousness where group 
is defined as one's caste or race. They are 
measures of tensions, or problems, or sources 
of conflict, but there is no inherent reason why 
these tensions or problems ought to be based 
on ascriptive group membership. Even the first 
item operates under the assumptions that group 
consciousness is forged in conflict, which is not 
always true, and that group consciousness must 
be consciousness of one's race or caste rather 
than one's position in the labor force or some 
cther such variable, which is also not always 
true. 

What we see here is more than ignorance 
about how one takes concepts and uses them 
across cultures. It is a peculiar chauvinism 
that projects the current milieu into other set- 
tings. Right now (as measured in 1970), this 
measure would probably correlate highly with 
group consciousness among American blacks, 
and might even be a good index of it. That is, 
at the time of the study, American blacks and 
whites were defined as adversaries, and blacks 
were in fact highly concerned about their treat- 
ment by whites. A black in America can with 
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some justification see race problems as the most 
important problems in his society today. It is 
sheer enthnocentrism, however, for a researcher 
to anticipate that the pattern would be the same 
in India, where problems of famine, disease, 
and general survival loom so Jarge. Even when 
group conflicts occur in India, it is not always 
easy to see them as caste conflicts. Conflicts 
between workers and managers or land owners 
and landless laborers may often—where caste 
is relevant at all—represent the dominant caste 
fighting all the others, touchable and otherwise. 
Politics in Tamilnadu follow this model, where 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins (which means 
everybody else) are in conflict. In summary, 
the authors’ operationalization may “work” in 
American society, but is completely inappropri- 
ate elsewhere. 

In their charming and disarming introduc- 
tion, the authors discuss the reasons both for 
and against comparing caste in India with race 
in the United States, and judiciously settle for 
some middle ground. I share that middle 
ground, but as the above discussion illustrates, 
comparisons have to be made with sensitivity 
both about how other societies are organized 
and how one’s perceptions of his own society 
influence the judgments one makes. 

The authors’ lack of sensitivity is reflected 
in another methodological decision, namely, to 
treat harijans as a homogeneous group and to 
report what are, in effect, averages. One of 
the striking features of Indian political life is 
the enormous range of political participation 
and effectiveness of different untouchable 
castes. The Mahars of Maharashtra, for ex- 
ample, have produced important leaders and 
are a major force in Maharashtrian politics. 
Other groups, such as the Bauris of Orissa, 
behave more as low-status groups are expected 
to. Comparisons among the deprived groups 
themselves may shed more light on the political 
process and political participation of deprived 
groups as a whole than does a method that 
treats them as homogeneous and undifferenti- 
ated. The authors’ own findings suggest that this 
strategy would have been more sensible than 
the one they chose: “The difference in par- 
ticipation rates between the deprived and domi- 
nant groups is relatively small to begin with 
and disappears when one controls for a com- 
posite measure of socioeconomic status . . .” 
(p. 161). My guess is that comparison of the 
low participators in the high participation group 
and the high participators in the low participa- 
tion group would yield more interesting find- 
ings. 

The mechanical quality of the analysis is 
illustrated by the authors' discussion of income 
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differences between the lowest stratum in each 
country. The authors report: "Eighty-one per 
cent of harijans are concentrated in the two 
lowest income levels, as compared to only 
fifty-three per cent of blacks." Inspection of 
the relevant table (p. 90), however, reveals 
that this difference is an artifact of the way 
they have located the cutting points between 
income categories. For American society, the 
two lowest categories have been set so as to 
include only 20 per cent of the total popula- 
tion; for India, by contrast, the two lowest 
categories are grouped to contain 60 per cent 
of all Indians, with five additional categories 
demarcated for the remaining 40 per cent of 
the population. The reason for setting the cate- 
gory boundaries as they do is not obvious, and 
the authors offer no explanation for it. None- 
theless, following the rules involved in such an 
exercise, the authors even go so far as to report 
a measure of association, Somers’ D, for race 
to income in the U.S. (.38) and caste to in- 
come in India (.34). Aside from the fact that 
this report almost contradicts the verbal state- 
ment, the use of a measure of association in 
such a case strikes me as absolutely pointless, 
given the way the data are organized. The 
mechanical trotting out of such measures when- 
ever one has a table to present is one of the 
more dreary and misleading practices of those 
playing the data game. (Nowhere in the report 
do the authors present a discussion of the 
strengths and limitations of Somers’ D, al- 
though it is the measure of association they 
rely on most heavily.) This is only one table, 
and not the most important. But it illustrates 
a more general problem with the analysis. 

All of this work is in the service of build- 
ing models as a guide to understanding par- 
ticipation in the political process. "The data 
on white Americans," the authors observe with 
perfectly straight faces, ". . . fits the normal 
model fairly well" (p. 215). Blacks follow a 
*group consciousness" model developed on the 
basis of responses to the questionnaire items 
discussed above. But, alas, “it is hard to char- 
acterize caste Hindu voting unambiguously in 
terms of our four models" (p. 224). And, "the 
path to voting for harijans is a close match to 
the partisan mobilized model." The reader can 
only gape at the unself-conscious narrowness of 
cultural orientation that allows model-building 
of this type. 

It is going outside the framework of the au- 
thors’ analytic approach to raise one final ques- 
tion, but it seems to me important to raise it 
nonetheless. This is the question of the validity 
of interviews with low-status Indians. Histori- 
cally, Indian villagers have had unfortunate 
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experiences with high-status outsiders who ask 
questions. I and some of my Indian colleagues 
have received responses to interview questions 
that could be roughly paraphrased as: “Please 
go away. I am an honest and law abiding man. 
I do my duty as a citizen, and I do not know 
anything. Please go away.” Recognizing that 
one might have been given that sort of response 
would enable one to account for many of this 
study's findings about harijans better than the 
authors do. They report that harijans vote in 
surprising numbers, and for the ruling Con- 
gress party. But harijans do not know anything, 
the study reports, and they seldom participate 
in any political activities besides voting. (A 
state-by-state breakdown would have been use- 
ful here. Did untouchables in Bengal report 
voting for the Congress or for the Commu- 
nists?) The authors’ explanation that they are 
mobilized by external forces seems inappropri- 
ate. Historically, low-status people—American 
blacks are one example here—have acted 
"dumb" and “docile” to avoid trouble. Un- 
touchable respondents may be doing the same. 
Active political participation in anything be- 
sides voting may get them into trouble—even 
attempting to vote sometimes does—as may 
telling high-status outsiders (the interviewers) 
what they really think. Consequently, one can- 
not assume that because harijans do not report 
their opinions, they have none. In this context, 
assuming that observable political activity must 
result from mobilization from outsiders is an 
explanation that does not explain, but that may 
have the consequence of minimizing the extent 
of harijans’ genuine feelings of grievance. Fur- 
ther, it lends support without documentation 
to the “outside agitator” explanation of political 
demands so popular with ruling groups. 

The authors of this study have commendably 
attempted systematic analysis of a problem that 
has intrigued social scientists for the last thirty- 
five years, and they have provided us with 
valuable data. Unfortunately, their lack of 
sensitivity to the issues involved substantially 
decreases the usefulness of the study. 

RICHARD P. TAUB 
University of Chicago 


Revolucija Koja Tece—Memoari [Memoirs on 
a Flowing Revolution]. By Svetozar Vukma- 
nović [Tempo]. (Belgrade: Komunist, 1971. 
2 vols. Pp. 938. No price indicated.) 

The struggle is ended, the bourgeoisie de- 
feated, and the former illegals have stacked 
their arms and retreated. Enter now from back- 
stage the miscellaneous array of politicians, 
headquarters men, and arrivistes, all eager to 
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assist their victorious Party. With cunning and 
duplicity, the representatives of this “papier- 
mâché world of proletarian revolution” gain 
control of one echelon after another in the 
emerging state. The whole process, as General 
Vukmanović (known in the Party as “Tempo”) 
views it, can have only one outcome: a lost 
cause, as has been the case with every revolu- 
tion the Communists have won. 

But according to the author, who brings to 
this study an impressive background, this has 
not held true in Tito's Yugoslavia. For several 
decades the general was a leading official of 
the Alliance of Communists of Yugoslavia 
(SKJ; formerly the CPY) and, according to 
Stalin, a "dubious Marxist." He served Tito in 
a variety of diplomatic, military, and political 
capacities, and was a member of the Politburo 
of the CPY. 

In 1941, he writes, two difficult tasks faced 
the Yugoslav Communists: to get their move- 
ment organized and to force the class enemy to 
slip the noose around its own neck. Both strug- 
gles claimed the lives of many of the best 
cadres. Learning very early that the Bolshevik 
manual on revolution was dated, the rebels had 
to improvise a new manual under fire. Here 
Tito's contribution was particularly significant. 
He profited from the political illiteracy and 
organizational weaknesses of his enemy, says 
Vukmanović, and, in particular, from the pecu- 
liar policies of the Western allies, who while 
sponsoring Nationalist Draža Mihailović, were 
helping Tito’s Partisans. 

In the account of his stay in Macedonia, 
1943-44, Vukmanović offers a classical pattern 
of Communist penetration into no-man's land. 
Even though he had only a passing acquaintance 
with the customs or the language of the people 
or the terrain, he was sent by Tito to set up 
Partisan units, to ignite a rebellion against the 
occupation forces, to neutralize the Cetniks, 
and to settle a score with the Communist parties 
of Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania—not a small 
assignment. The wonder is that he was so suc- 
cessful on all counts—largely, he says, because 
of Tito's astute political directives, his own 
resourcefulness, and the blunders committed 
by the adversary. 

After the victory, as chief political com- 
missar of the People's Army he undertook the 
transformation of Partisan detachments into a 
modern army. In his frequent contacts here 
with Soviet generals, he was appalled by their 
seeming lack of appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of foreign Communists to socialist victory. 
He began to suspect at this point that the Red 
army had become merely the army of a big 
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power rather than an armed sword of the 
proletarian revolution, 

His next assignment was to the economic 
front, where he became one of the principals 
in the building of socialism. Convinced that 
the only way out of utter chaos lay in trans- 
planting Soviet patterns to Yugoslav soil, he 
established an impressive network of commis- 
sions and consultative bodies, all under the 
thumb of the Party. The first Five-Year Plan 
set ambitious goals for collectivization of pri- 
vate farms and for drastic reorganization of 
every sector of the economy. The statistics, 
when released, fell far short of convincing the 
leaders that the country was on the road to 
recovery. On all sides they saw shortages of 
basic commodities, empty shelves, inefficient 
transportation, and insufficient energy to meet 
growing demands. The peasants were resisting 
forcible collectivization, while the workers 
seemed to have as little say as before. 

Following the 1948 dispute with Stalin, the 
CPY found itself forced to build its own road 
to socialism. The promulgation in June 1950 
of the Law on Workers’ Councils marked the 
turning-point. Slowly but relentlessly the worker 
and the agricultural proletarian acquired the 
weapons to put the bureaucrat in his place. 
Now, for the first time, says Vukmanović, 
Marxism took on a humanistic tinge, with the 
forces of resistance putting up a stubborn fight. 
For this reason the revolutionary fire had to 
be constantly rekindled. 

An era of reform and innovation followed 
that ushered in a series of Yugoslav NEP's. 
Institutions were changed, business enterprises 
were reorganized, and the social fabric and 
the economy were subjected to constant altera- 
tion. Through it all the SKJ (CPY) managed 
somehow to rule politically without governing. 
In short, it kept the revolution flowing—a situ- 
ation that still exists in today's world. Vukma- 
novié's reflections in this context are frequently 
simplistic, his summaries much too sketchy; and 
he tends to belabor his arguments and to dwell 
on trivia. He also makes generous use of propa- 
ganda in describing the governments achieve- 
ments. 

Nevertheless, his thoughts on the rise and 
fall of a professional revolutionary merit at- 
tention. The Marxist professional, Vukmanovié 
tells us, must be both artisan and artist of 
revolution: to retain his gains, he must become 
accomplished in public relations and in intra- 
party diplomacy. He must be willing to “lock 
all his personal problems in his attaché case”; 
and for Vukmanovié this involved his acquies- 
cence in the execution of his own brother. In 
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his relations with his party comrades, the author 
styles himself a Bolshevik. But when they com- 
mitted serious political sins, he turned promptly 
against them. 

By bringing to light an abundance of data 
not generally available, General Vukmanovi¢’s 
study makes a valuable contribution to the area 
expert as well as to the student of East Euro- 
pean affairs, and the author’s active participa- 
tion in the events he describes gives his work 
added value. 

Miros MARTIC 
University of California, Berkeley 


Agrarian Development and Modernization in 
the Philippines. By Dov Weintraub, Miriam 
Shapiro, and Belinda Aquino. (Jerusalem: 
The Jerusalem Academic Press for the In- 
stitute of Asian and African Studies of The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1973. Pp. 
107. $5.00.) 

The slim volume is one of a proposed set 
of case studies on the Comparative Analysis 
of Processes of Agricultural Development and 
Modernization. It consists of two rather dis- 
joint parts—a brief chapter presenting a sum- 
mary of the conceptual structure underlying the 
entire project and a long chapter on the 
Philippines. The conceptual chapter is a nearly 
complete reprinting of an article by Weintraub 
in Rural Sociology. The empirical chapter is 
drawn mainly from a secondary analysis of data 
and publications. These two parts are not 
linked in any persuasive way. Furthermore, the 
theory itself is not a particularly useful guide 
to analysis. The empirical chapter, however, 
is a useful introduction to the literature on the 
rural Philippines and Philippine politics. 

The analytical framework is drawn from 
Shils’s distinction between the center and pe- 
riphery of a society. This distinction is sup- 
posed to be "analytical and not geographical" 


^ (p. 15) but "periphery" really means “the 


rural sector" while the meaning of "center" is 
less clear; often "center" refers to the activities 
of the central government, to the shared values 
of the national elite, to the capital, and so on. 
The analytical framework leads to five ques- 
tions: (1) How much does the center care 
about rural welfare and development; (2) How 
effective is the center in carrying out its aims; 
(3) How capable is the rural sector of mobiliz- 
ing resources for its own development; (4) 
How much does the rural sector participate in 
the Center's decision making; and (5) How 
well integrated into overall national responsi- 
bility is the periphery. For a particular country 
the theory specifies five dichotomies charac- 
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terizing the country as high or low on each of 
these characteristics of the two sectors. The 
profiles are then asserted to relate to prospects 
for rapid or sustained rural development of 
one sort or another. 

The problem with the analytical construct 
is that none of the significant variables can be 
measured in any satisfactory way. How do we 
know if a country's rural sector is or is not 
"capable of mobilizing its resources for its own 
development"? We might measure the propor- 
tion of agricultural capital investment gener- 
ated from rural savings. This is hard to do, and 
it is not done in this volume. How do we tell 
if the rural sector exerts a large or small in- 
fluence on policy making in the center? Anal- 
ysis of sectoral power relations across countries 
with quite different political systems is not 
easy, and this volume doesn't do it. How do we 
tell if the organization of the rural sector is 
such as to create “a separate and differentiated 
collective consciousness"? (p. 16). And so on. 
Finally, how are we to measure the output of 
all of this, the rate of rural change, or its 
pattern, or whatever? 

The review of secondary sources on the char- 
acter.of Philippine social and political struc- 
ture is competently done. Whatever deficiencies 
are exhibited in this review are drawn directly 
from the deficiencies of that literature. For ex- 
ample, there is a general tendency to homoge- 
nize the "rural Philippines" into a stereotype 
consistent with common theoretical constructs 
of a “peasant society." In the stereotyping 
process all of the sharp and interesting regional 
variation is lost, the range of economic ac- 
tivity found in rural areas is ignored, the dif- 
ferences between industrial-type sugar produc- 
tion and rice farming are glossed over, and 
so on. Drawing from secondary sources also 
makes it impossible for the authors to evaluate 
the data on which their conclusions are based 
or to make any adjustments. Since the literature 
on Philippine politics has focused heavily on 
the role of the elite and their machinations, we 
find the same model in Weintraub et al., with- 
out any separation of the roles of barrio and 
national elites and without much real under- 
standing of the ease with which ordinary coun- 
try people can and do approach the national 
politicians with their problems and demands. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, the 
empirical section of the book will be useful 
to those wishing a quick introduction to the 
basic literature on Philippine politics and so- 
ciety. 

JoHN E. KOEHLER 
The Rand Corporation 
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Vietnam and the Chinese Model: A Compara- 
tive Study of Vietnamese and Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Alexander Barton Woodside. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1971. Pp. 358. $9.95.) 


Alexander B. Woodside's Vietnam and the 
Chinese Model is the first serious work of 
American scholarship on Vietnam in the early 
nineteenth century. As such, it is a major event 
in the development of Vietnamese studies in the 
U.S., along with David G. Marr's Vietnamese 
Anticolonialism (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971), also published in 1971. 
Professor Woodside brings to this pioneering 
task an obvious skill and sensitivity in the 
portrayal of cultural patterns on the basis of 
literature and court records of the period. He 
has an enviable knack for finding the social 
and cultural significance of even the most ob- 
scure regulation. Moreover, he is a gifted.stu- 
dent not only of Vietnamese but of Chinese 
and Japanese language and literature. 

It is precisely because of the author’s con- 
siderable talents that this book is a disappoint- 
ment. For he has chosen to restrict his inquiry 
by focusing narrowly on the elite institutions of 
the Nguyen dynasty—the court, the bureau- 
cracy, and the examination system—and their 
relationship to the Chinese model. While this 
approach to the study of Nguyen government 
has the merit of permitting the author to bring 
into play his extensive knowledge of both 
Chinese and Vietnamese political institutions 
and culture, it also has the effect of taking the 
government of the Nguyen dynasty out of the 
social context of that period. Dr. Woodside’s 
analysis relates the adaptation by the Nguyen 
of Chinese structures and practices to the static 
features of the Vietnamese landscape—geogra- 
phy, population and its Southeast Asian, as dis- 
tinct from Sino-Vietnamese cultural back- 
ground. Perhaps the most constant theme 
running through the analysis is the impact of 
the differences in scale between China and 
Vietnam on Vietnamese borrowing in the ad- 
ministrative and educational spheres. 

What is lacking in this analysis is some sense 
cf the main issues which were raised within 
the society in this period and how the govern- 
mental institutions handled them. For it sug- 
gests, unintentionally, a degree of harmony and 
stability which simply did not exist in eerly 
nineteenth-century Vietnam. Woodside's failure 
to put historical flesh on the institutional bones 
which he describes is certainly not due to a 
lack of awareness of the broader social context 
in which the Nguyen dynasty appeared. As he 
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points out in his preface, the Nguyen dynasty 
began in 1802 after the defeat of the Tay Son 
Rebellion, a massive social upheaval and civil 
war which had, for more than twenty years, 
from 1771 to 1792 “summarized the socio- 
economic discontents of the Vietnamese peas- 
antry in a more dramatic and large-scale fash- 
ion than ever before. . . ." 

The Nguyen dynasty, then, was not re- 
emphasizing the borrowing of institutions from 
China merely because of the traditional cul- 
tural ties between the Vietnamese elite and 
China. The Nguyen period saw the restoration 
of conservatism after a long period of social 
instability and experimentation, marked in par- 
ticular by a high level of peasant unrest. À very 
significant pattern of peasant protest, moreover, 
persisted throughout the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Dr. Woodside has pointed out 
elsewhere that as many as 105 peasant up- 
risings are recorded in the eighteen years of 
Emperor Gia Long's reign from 1802 to 1820. 
Except for a passing reference to Gia Long's 
fear of political instability in the villages, how- 
ever, there is no indication in his analysis of 
the unresolved social tensions that led the 
Nguyen dynasty to reassert Confucian values 
and institutions. Indeed, the Vietnamese peas- 
antry hardly receives more than perfunctory 
mention in the book. 

By defining the main issue in Vietnamese 
society implicitly as a cultural conflict —Sino- 
Vietnamese vs. indigenous Southeast Asian— 
rather than as the concrete social and economic 
grievances of the peasantry, Dr. Woodside’s 
study cuts itself off from the most important 
historical themes of the Nguyen period and 
the most fruitful lines of inquiry for the his- 
torian. While the author notes that the Nguyen 
“probably tried to approach the Chinese model 
more closely than the emperors of any other 
Vietnamese dynasty," he does not attempt to 
explain why this was so. Nor does he seek to 
explain why the Nguyen dynasty failed so mis- 
erably to prepare the country for the onslaught 
of the French, retreating instead further into 
the sterility of Confucian institutions just when 
the challenge of the European should have 
stimulated intellectual and social reform. Again, 
there is a suggestion at one point that the 
emperor's interest in Western technology and 
ideas was offset by the need to consolidate the 
bureaucracy's control over potential unruly 
peasants. But the point is not explored. 

This is a criticism, of course, of the book 
which the author did not write. It was not his 
intention to explore the broader issues of early 
nineteenth-century "Vietnamese history, but 
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rather to write "comparative institutional his- 
tory." Nevertheless, the narrow conceptual 
focus of that approach, whatever its value, does 
not seem worthy of Dr. Woodside's capabilities 
or of the pioneering work on this period. 
GARETH PORTER 
Indochina Resource Center, Washington, D.C. 


The Taiping Revolutionary Movement. By Jen 
Yu-wen. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. Pp. 616. $19.50.) 

The great Taiping Rebellion (1851-64) for 
at least the past forty years has been a subject 
of unusual interest to Chinese and Western 
scholars. The publication of Taiping documents 
and Imperialist memoirs in the 1930s and the 
availability of files of the British Parliamen- 
tary Papers and the North China Herald pro- 
vided solid documentary underpinning. When 
the Chinese Communists came to power in 
1949, they adopted the Taipings and assigned 
to them the role of pioneering peasant revo- 
lutionaries. The 100th anniversary of the 
Rebellion in 1951 was officially celebrated. In 
the 1960s the world of Western scholarship 
saw the publication of sophisticated syntheses 
in English. Three of these deserve mention: 
Franz Michael’s The Taiping Rebellion: His- 
tory and Documents, 3 vols. (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1966-71); Ssu-yii 
Teng’s The Taiping Rebellion and the Western 
Powers (London: Oxford University Press, 
1971); and Vincent Shih’s The Taiping Ide- 
ology: Its Sources, Interpretations, and Influ- 
ences (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1967). The appearance in 1973 of Jen Yu-wen’s 
The Taiping Revolutionary Movement now caps 
the climax; it is hard to imagine the appearance 
for some time to come of another study of 
comparable value. 

Mr. Jen has been a worker in the lore of the 
Rebellion for more than fifty years. In that 
time he has so mastered the detail and the 
totality of the movement that he can write a 
history of it from the rebel point of view. His 
publications in Chinese include four collections 
of source materials, three scholarly articles, and 
seven books, culminating in his three volume 
T'ai-p'ing tien-kuo ch'üan-shih (Complete his- 
tory), 1960. Fortunately the late Professor 
Mary Wright of Yale encouraged Jen to con- 
dense his multi-volume Chinese studies and 
form this new one volume synthesis in En- 
glish. 

A number of Jen’s new findings interest me. 
For one thing, while the Taipings were con- 
firmed iconoclasts so far as Taoism and Bud- 
dhism were concerned, they did not persecute 
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Catholics. At the Heavenly Palace in Nanking 
there were female servants but no eunuchs. 
The polygamy indulged in by the highest wangs 
at Nanking, though often criticized as incon- 
sistent with the monogamy decreed for the rank 
and file, is shown to be consonant with Chinese 
and also Old Testament ideas of the privileges 
due those of high rank. Mr. Jen shows thet 
the Taipings did not neglect trade, exporting 
raw silk and tea, expanding international water- 
borne trade, and striving to maintain free trade. 
He has a detailed description of their even- 
handed, equal treatment of women, of the ex- 
periment at segregation of the sexes, and of 
female warriors and leaders. 

In his discussion of Taiping theology, Jen 
has particular praise for their modification of 
the Ten Commandments as a monument of 
rebel creativity. Taiping neglect of Christian 
love and the burden of Christ’s message he 
ascribes to the pre-eminent influence of Liang 
A-fa’s Good Words to Admonish the Age; 
Taiping treatment of the gospel was influenced 
by the social and cultural milieu, the needs of 
the revolutionary movement, and a residual 
reverence for the truths of Confucianism. 

Jen gives full consideration to the strengths 
and abilities of well-known imperialist oppon- 
ents such as Tseng Kuo-fan. At the same time, 
he supplies full notice of the exploits of manv 
other imperialist commanders. Tseng’s cruelty 
appals him. Chinese jealousy of Tseng at the 
Manchu court was always strong. Also, Taiping 
treatment of the Chinese people after the cap- 
ture of their cities was always far better than 
that of their opponents. 

Relations with foreigners were damaged not 
only by Taiping arrogance and religiosity, but 
also by abysmal ignorance and the lack of good 
interpreters. After 1860 doubt of whether the 
Taipings could win strengthened the foreigners’ 
decision to intervene. In these last years of 
resistance Hung Jen-kan played a major role 
as a military leader in relieving pressure on 
Nanking as well as that of a modernizing re- 
former. 

Historians have previously said that Hung 
Hsiu-ch’tian committed suicide a month before 
the fall of Nanking in July 1864. But Jen has 
persuasive evidence for his death of illness. He 
ranks Hung among the great patriots of Chinese 
history, refusing offers of partition with the 
Ch’ing dynasty and staunch in his faith in the 
Chinese and in the Taiping religion. 

So far as his broad conclusions are con- 
cerned, Mr. Jen insists that he is dealing not just 
with a rebellion but with a genuine revolution- 
ary movement that planned to replace the 
ruling dynasty, to install a new ideology, tc 
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change the system of land tenure, and to alter 
the social structure. Nor was it a peasant move- 
ment nourished on class antagonism. Appar- 
ently Taiping leaders bad contempt for the 
farmer’s lot and did not glorify the peasant 
class, contrary to Marxian interpretations. The 
Revolution is properly viewed as a precursor 
with an “evolutionary relationship” to the 
nationalistic Chinese Revolution of 1911-12. 

The reader of this work will notice a pre- 
ponderance of detailed military narrative which 
reflects incessant fighting. The loss of life and 
substance through combat and pillage was by 
all accounts catastrophic. The Taipings never 
knew peace; so the opportunity to put their 
land reform or Hung Jen-kan’s progressive, 
Western ideas into practice never came. But 
their warlike work did demonstrate to Chinese 
of Sun Yat-sen’s generation that the Manchus 
could be outfought, that a way to their over- 
throw was possible. Their example was heeded. 

There is one conspicuous flaw in an other- 
wise admirable achievement. The campaign 
maps on pages 566—574, while helpful, are not 
numerous enough to assist readers of the narra- 
tive, who will search in vain for many key 
locations. 

EUGENE BOARDMAN 

The University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Imperial Republic. By Raymond Aron. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974.) 


Raymond Aron, as was de Tocqueville, is a 
rare Frenchman who admires the United States 
and is mesmerized by the problem of its destiny. 
Tocqueville was awed bv America's social in- 
fluence upon his world; Aron, now, by its im- 
perial influence. Tocqueville deemed the pre- 
valence of the former to be inevitable; Aron 
sees the prevalance of the latter as necessary. 
A. national culture influences its environment 
to the extent of its dynamism, but imperial 
influence—entailing the exertion of political 
power to maintain some system of order—re- 
quires will and determination. 

Aron now tackles the formidable task of eval; 
uating the American record in the last quarter- 
century. He says: "Grounds for outrage abound 
in our times the reader will pardon my sparing 
use of a commodity of which the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand" (p. xxi). The commodity 
Aron supplies instead is a formidable display 
cf political history, economic analysis, strategic 
doctrine and practice—and of the views and 
interpretations of innumerable commentators 
and pundits over three decades. This makes 
for a dense, discursive, and elliptical book. The 
reader who most easily will absorb what he 
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writes will be one who already knows much 
of what Aron knows, 

Allusions on nearly every page of this com- 
plex book help to bring one’s mind into accord 
with assertions about prerevisionist historical 
reality. Here are some: Soviet-American rivalry 
began, he argues, almost as soon as World War 
II ended; but it was the Korean War, endorsed 
and fueled by Stalin, which marked the begin- 
ning of the American cold-war military phase. 
It was the Europeans who asked for NATO, 
and who asked for Eisenhower to lead it, 
rather than the United States which imposed 
the institution and the man on them. The com- 
mencement of the political Cold War in 1947 
coincided with the partition of Europe, rather 
than with any serious Western challenge to that 
partition. The Cold War-—some revisionists to 
the contrary—served to obscure the U.S.’s con- 
version from universalist dreams to the reality 
of spheres of influence. American diplomacy 
gradually resigned itself to, or determined on, 
resistance and hostility to the Soviet Union, 
rather than the mounting of a deliberate offen- 
sive against it. Stalin, who out of fear of Hitler 
had betrayed that fear by cunning reticence 
and caution, had no such fears of the Western 
leaders he confronted—despising “what seemed 
to him a mixture of hypocrisy, weakness and 
blindness” (p. 42). 

Accepting the adage that who controls the 
past controls the future, Aron in the second 
half of his book locks horns with revisionists 
and especially economic determinists to in- 
fluence the perception of that past. Far from 
contesting the question of America’s economic 
ascendancy of the world economy, Aron praises 
it. The twenty-five year (1947-72) phase of 
post-war economic and monetary experience 
Aron perceives as an unmitigated triumph of 
American purpose. None of the economic 
nightmares which obsessed World War II 


policy planners materialized; they were de- 


terred. There was no worldwide depression, 
no widespread reversion to strict national 
autarky, no mass unemployment, no collapse 
of capitalism; instead, he says, there was sus- 
tained economic growth, and a growth rate of 
international trade exceeding the internal 
growth of national economies. 

Aron would explain this success as largely 
due to American liberal trade doctrine and 
practice, and the successful use of the dollar 
as new surrogate for gold and the pound 
sterling as the international unit of exchange. 
If an interdependent world market economy 
would exist and flourish, it would flourish under 
the umbrella of a dominant American economic 
system. 
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We are left—in Aron’s line of argument— 
in a strange impasse on the question of Ameri- 
can economic imperialism: how far can we 
“explain” America’s international political con- 
duct on economic grounds? As to the New Left 
charge that the United States is the great pred- 
ator of Third World resources and the great 
exploiter of their economies, Aron notes the 
obvious fact that it is the advanced econ- 
omies of Europe and Japan which consume 
far more of those resources than does a more 
self-reliant United States. Moreover, American 
investment capital displays a striking preference 
for developed societies rather than for poor 
countries. The neo-Leninist charge of the neces- 
sary “law of capitalism” to explain the linkage 
between U.S. military force and U.S. overseas 
investments gains little credibility when one 
notices that other advanced capitalist and mixed 
economies have not chosen to imitate America’s 
imperial activities, and most have gone out of 
the business of imperialism entirely. 

Bowdlerized New Left theories to Aron, are 
absurd: the United States did not spend $28 
billion per year on the Vietnam War in order 
to protect non-existent Indochinese tin mines; 
a foreign policy determined by economics in 
the Middle East would have required the 
abandonment of Israel. Is it American capital- 
ists who today protest Nixon’s economic 
détente with the Soviet Union and China? 
Such protest now arises, rather, from a peculiar 
common-law marriage of Senator Jackson’s 
strategic Realpolitik, the idealism of a few 
intellectuals, and the objections of organized 
labor. 

Yet an overwhelming “fact” is suggested by 
Aron’s line of reasoning and marshalling of 
evidence: The American concern of a benign 
international environment includes a deep com- 
mitment to principles of an international mar- 
ket economy—and these fly in the face of the 
state-trading practices of the Communist world. 
The political economy of freedom does not 
segregate politics from economics. 

Perhaps the core of Aron’s analysis concerns 
his evaluation of the nature, meaning, and 
consequences of the American policy of con- 
tainment. He approves of the policy and con- 
siders it to have been a success. That the policy 
came to be extended from its original zone of 
application—Europe and the Middle East—to 
both China and the Soviet Union in Asia, Aron 
would say was not a decision imposed by the 
United States, but was a consequence of Soviet 
and Chinese aggression. The Soviet-fueled 
North Korean attack in 1950 came at a point 
in time when the United States was on the 
verge of wholly abandoning Chiang Kai-shek 
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and recognizing the new Communist regime. 
Washington had deliberately redrawn its stra- 
tegic perimeter to exclude Korea and the whole 
Asian mainland. The aggression, when it came, 
elevated Korea to global significance. In the 
eyes of America’s European allies, it tested the 
credibility of America’s guarantees. Also, since 
no Japanese government would have tolerated 
a Soviet-dominated Korea, America as Japan’s 
protector did not choose to do so either. That 
the aggression was widely perceived in Wash- 
ington as a concerted Sino-Soviet test of Amer- 
ica’s imperial will-to-resist, may some day 
prove to be untrue; but policy makers hardly 
can wait patiently for historians to supply the 
full story. 

When Aron judges the whole record of con- 
tainment, the persistent reader comes across 
some perplexing contradictions which arise not 
so much from the author as from the very 
ambiguous world of détente. “The United 
States,” he writes, “has achieved its proximal 
goal of containing the expansion of Com- 
munist control almost everywhere” (p. 1493. 
But then, he says, the United States has not 
been able “to prevent the Soviet Union from 
hoisting itself to an equal level of military 
power. . . . There was only one global power 
in 1947; today there are two” (p. 149). 

If there are indications now that the Soviet 
Union uses détente as an occasion to press 
forward its production and deployment of ever- 
greater strategic and conventional forces on 
land, sea, and air space, the obvious question 
arises whether they intend to transform stra- 
tegic parity into clear strategic superiority. But 
in the West generally it is assumed that the 
essential nature of détente reduces the need 
for military strength. The most obvious ques- 
tion which a realist might ask is: In what ways 
can one now safely choose to distinguish be- 
tween the "fact" of successful containment (de- 
fined as the checking of "Communist control") 
and the fact of the continuing sheer outward 
thrust of the Soviet Union's strategic presence 
and capabilities? Maybe a "new" U.S.S.R. of 
Brezhnev's successors may convince itself of 
the futility of the quest for strategic superiority, 
as it already appears to have abandoned its 
quest for the global triumph of its home-grown 
Socialism. Aron suggests no easy answer to this 
very difficult problem. What he does suggest 
obliquely, is that, while the objective ele- 
ments in the superpower relationship have not 
changed very much since the early 1960s, “the 
question is whether the will power of one or 
the two states capable of playing a world-wide 
imperial role is slackening" (p. 149). He is 
enough of a skeptic to acknowledge that, just 
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as the much-touted American world supremacy 
in the Kennedy time was "apparent," so the 
American reputational collapse occasioned by 
Vietnam was merely "spectacular" He adds 
(p. 72) that "however sensational the sudden 
changes of fortune may have seemed at the 
time, they may perhaps merit no more than a 
few paragraphs in the accounts given by his- 
torians in the future—unless, of course, they 
prove to be indicative of the destiny of the 
American Republic and its incapacity to master 
the tendency to veer between crusading and 
withdrawal." 
PAUL SEABURY 

University of California, Berkeley 


Die Berlin-Frage, 1949-1955, By Dennis L. 
Bark. (Berlin and New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, Veróffentlichungen der Historischen 
Kommission zu Berlin, Band 36, 1972. Pp. 
xiv, 544. DM 96.) 


Berlin in der Weltpolitik, 1945-1970. By Hans 
Herzfeld. (Berlin and New York: Walter de 
Gruyter, Veróffentlichungen der Historischen 
Kommission zu Berlin, Band 38, 1973. Pp. 
xxiv, 666. DM 118.) 


Through its archival and publishing pro- 
grams, the Historical Commission of Berlin 
has made an unusually noteworthy contribution 
to scholarship on Berlin. It has sponsored care- 
ful scholarly studies on numerous historical 
topics as well as an historical atlas that ex- 
pands from year to year; and its multivolume 
chronicle of the first postwar decade (to be 
continued, one hopes), two volumes of sources 
and documents, and a 1012-page bibliography 
provide a wealth of information on modern 
Berlin. 

The two volumes reviewed here are the 
Historical Commission's first to deal exclusively 
with the international political situation of post- 
war Berlin. Hans Herzfeld, dean of Berlin 
historians, has analyzed its development in his 
long-awaited study of Berlin in World Politics, 
1945-1970. His treatment, primarily chrono- 
logical, emphasizes the formative period up 
to 1949. Thorough and thoughtful chapters deal 
with wartime planning and indecision, the con- 
fusion and clashes that ensued when the war- 
time allies actually began their occupation of 
defeated Germany and realized how much their 
aims differed, the breakdown of interallied 
unity, and the Soviet blockade of Berlin fol- 
lowed by the West's airlift. By the end of 1949 
separate governments had been created in East 
and West Germany, and West Berlin's anoma- 
lous position between the two became clear— 
even if not officially recognized until more than 
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two decades later in the quadripartite and 
` inter-German agreements of 1971-1972. 

The latter half of Herzfeld's study analyzes 
the pushing and shoving between East and 
West that characterized these two decades. 
Crises punctuated the era: the uprising in East 
Berlin and the GDR in June 1953, the “ulti- 
matum crisis” that began in November 1958, 
the construction of the Berlin wall in August 
1961. But more important for West Berlin was 
the fact that the new status quo became ever 
firmer. The prospects for a reunited Germany, 
with Berlin as its capital, diminished as each 
day went by. 

Of particular interest is Herzfeld’s attention 
to the interaction between policy and percep- 
tions in the West. In the continuing Berlin 
crises—which are not over yet—how writers 
have defined the situation has made an im- 
portant difference, for better or worse, to actual 
Western policies. Although some stoked the 
fires of the cold war, the more dominant trend 
was toward coming to terms with the post-1949 
status quo, in effect preparing public and policy 
makers alike for its ultimate acceptance. 

Dennis L. Bark’s The Berlin Question, 1949— 
1955 is a more detailed analysis of the critical 
years when West Berliners and others began 
to realize that ending the blockade had not 
been as unqualified a Western success as they 
had at first proclaimed. The first inkling came 
at the Paris foreign ministers conference just 
days after the transit routes were reopened. In 
the ensuing months the major powers no less 
than the FRG and GDR hardened their posi- 
tions, trading propaganda and charges of per- 
fidy rather than making the mutual concessions 
that would be required to move toward the 
announced goal of reunification. The June 1953 
uprising merely confirmed Western fears that 
the Soviet Union had no intention of relinquish- 
ing its control in Germany. Meanwhile, the 
FRG was negotiating on both the economic 
and political fronts to regain its place in the 
sun—albeit a West European sun only. By 
1955 the FRG was tied firmly to NATO, the 
GDR to the Warsaw Pact, and the division of 
Germany and Berlin was sealed. 

The isolation enjoyed by West Berlin in 1949 
did not dissolve during these. years, but simply 
assumed different proportions. The city's lead- 
ers not only had to ward off subtle and not-so- 
subtle efforts by the East to dominate aspects 
of life in West Berlin, such as transit travel 
to the FRG or the transportation network in 
West Berlin itself. They also faced a serious 
danger from the West—to be forgotten. Some 
West Germans, their attention riveted on their 
own political and economic reconstruction, sim- 
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ply put West Berlin and its problems out of 
their minds. Others were reluctant to invest too 
heavily in the city’s uncertain future. A few, 
harboring longstanding hostility to Berlin and 
what it had stood for, consciously sought to 
write it off. Concurrently, new patterns of com- 
munication, traffic, provision of such services 
as water and sewage, and attitudes were en- 
trenching the political split between east and 
west within Berlin itself. 

The task of West Berlin's leaders, then, grew 
ever more complex. They had to govern a city 
of two and a quarter million citizens, create 
and maintain jobs for its working force (a third 
of whom had been unemployed in the early 
1950s), retard infrastructural developments 
that cemented the city's east-west spit, and, 
above all, strengthen the West's commitment 
to both the defense of West Berlin and its 
viability within the framework of the West 
German political system. The task on both 
the international and local level had, in the 
words of Henry A. Kissinger, turned into "a 
struggle to capture the symbols which move 


humanity" (Bark, p. 523). 


However valuable these two volumes are for 
students of world politics and Berlin alike, 
make no mistake about one thing: Both are 
conservative in style of scholarship (e.g., atheo- 
retical, with virtually no "hard" data) and, 
more importantly, in tone. If we ask what 
motivated Soviet leaders and such men as 
Walter Ulbricht to undertake the extraordinary 
and even dangerous policies they did toward 
the West, Germany, and Berlin, it may be 
comfortable to accept a traditional cold-war 
response such as their hunger for power and 
territorial expansion in the guise of ideology. 
The analytic task then is merely to document 
Eastern perfidy and Western steadfastness or 
indecisiveness. 

But if we respond that ideology was the 
primary motivating factor—that Stalin, Ul- 
bricht, and their associates were willing to take 
risks to realize their vision of a better world— 
then we must ask a second and equally critical 
question: Given this desire, and given the 
West's power and obstinance, then how should 
the East have proceeded to accomplish its goal? 
Both Herzfeld and Bark, and indeed most 
writers to date on the Berlin problem, are so 
convinced that the first answer is more nearly 
the truth that they neglect to explore seriously 
the far-reaching implications of the second. 
Those interested in investigating both ap- 
proaches will nonetheless find ample food for 
thought in these volumes. 

It is regrettable that the publisher's pricing 
policy—at spring 1974 exchange rates, the vol- 
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umes cost $48 and $39, respectively—has put 
these important studies virtually out of the 
financial reach of individual scholars. 
RicHARD L. MERRITT 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


The League of Nations and the Great Powers: 
The Greek-Bulgarian Incident, 1925. By 
James Barros. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1970. Pp. xiii, 143. $6.50.) 


The League of Nations’ handling of the 
Greco-Bulgarian incident, which occurred three 
days after the signing of the Locarno Pacts, 
is often cited as one of the most important 
successes of that organization. Following the 
cessation of hostilities, the affair was finally 
brought to a close when Greece reluctantly 
accepted the findings of the International Com- 
mission of Inquiry and made reparations to 
Bulgaria on February 15 and March 1, 1925. 

In the opening chapter Professor Barros in- 
terestingly suggests that what started as a sim- 
ple frontier incident—the death of a Greek 
border sentry—escalated into a serious conflict 
because of faulty intelligence on the Greek 
side, and distorted messages on the scale of the 
Bulgarian attack sent by local Greek com- 
manders to Athens. The subsequent three chap- 
ters deal with the difficulties the Great Powers 
(Britain, France, Italy) had in assessing the 
changing military situation; the increasing co- 
ordination of their policies aimed at moderating 
the actions of the Greek government and urging 
Bulgaria not to take the offensive; and, against 
the background of the deteriorating military 
situation, the transference of the question to 
the League Council. 

The Council, convened on October 26 under 
the acting presidency of Aristide Briand, re- 
iterated the request for orders to be given fcr 
the withdrawal of the respective forces and 
the completion of this operation within sixty 
hours. In addition, mediation initiatives were 
undertaken by Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania. Briand seems to have regarded the lat- 
ter efforts, however, as an attempt “to mask 
the League’s action” (p. 79). Later discussions 
in the Council centered on the possibility of 
League sanctions—the withdrawal of chiefs of 
diplomatic misions and a naval demonstration 
at Piraeus—against Greece. But the growing 
diplomatic pressure on Greece proved sufficient 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities on Oc- 
tober 28. The remaining part of chapter five 
is concerned with the work of the Commission 
of Inquiry headed by Sir Horace Rumbold and 
the problem of indemnities. The League Sec- 
retariat’s discussion of the legality of sanctions 
is contained in the appendices, which are fol- 
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lowed by a bibliographical note and short index. 

This book is undoubtedly impressive in its 
detail and draws heavily on inter alia British, 
Greek, Italian and League archival material. 
Not all the available archival material has been 
used, and secondary sources, including press 
citations from the main parties, have been 
omitted from the text. Methodologically the 
concentration on governmental and diplomatic 
exchanges is made at the expense of any sig- 
nificant treatment of the internal influences on 
Greek and Bulgarian policies and the wider 
significance of the Balkans in the international 
politics of this period. An introductory chapter 
dealing with, for example, the relationship of 
the Komitadjis to the Bulgarian government, 
Greek political and economic difficulties under 
the Pangalos regime, and the interests of the 
Powers in the Balkan region would have been 
helpful. We learn little also of the practical 
effects of the Treaty of Neuilly on Bulgarian 
military capabilities. Considering too the pri- 
mary focus of the book, the role of the League 
Secretary-General and the reasons that the 
Pangalos regime accepted the League Council 
resolution warrant fuller and more systematic 
treatment. 

Nevertheless, this book is an excellent re- 
construction of the positions and policies of the 
Great Powers. In particular the attitudes and 
initiatives of British diplomatic personnel are 
given detailed and valuable elucidation. In 
short, Professor Barros has provided us with 
a specialist book on the policies of the main 
European Powers over the Greco-Bulgarian 
incident rather than on the intricacies of rela- 
tionships among minor Balkan powers. 

R. P. BARSTON 
University of Lancaster, England 


The Cambodian Incursion—Legal Issues. Ed- 
ited by Donald T. Fox. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1971. Pp. xiii, 89. 
$7.50.) 

This small book contains the May 1970 
proceedings of the Fifteenth Hammarskjöld 
Forum of the Special Committee on the Law- 
yers Role in the Search for Peace of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. The book's editor (Chairman of the 
Special Committee) wisely includes also a 
pertinent Documentary Supplement (p. 55) 
and well-balanced Selected Bibliography (p. 
79). 

Leaving aside the editor's foreword, which 
clarifies that the Forum took place before the 
ill-fated Cooper-Church and Hatfield-McGov- 
ern amendments, the Forum’s proceedings de- 
termined the book’s ordering. A contextually 
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oriented introduction by NYU law professor 
‘Andreas F, Lowenfeld begins the book, making 
the point—too wistfully—that “international 
law, which many thought dead at least as re- 
gards the security of the great powers, suddenly 
seems to have revived” (p. 1). Then follows, 
first, a constitutional debate between Assistant 
Attorney General (now Supreme Court Justice) 
William H. Rehnquist and NYU Law Dean 
Robert B. McKay, and then an international 
law debate between former State Department 
Legal Advisor John R. Stevenson and Harvard 
law professor (erstwhile Legal Advisor) Abram 
' Chayes (with Rehnquist-Stevenson and McKay- 
Chayes speaking, respectively, for and against 
the Administration). Rebuttals followed by 
floor discussion, including statements by Co- 
lumbia international law professors Friedmann, 
Gardner, and Henkin, conclude the volume. 
Regarding the constitutional law debate (pp. 
4-23), both Messrs. Rehnquist and McKay 
agree that the United States may engage in 
hostilities without a declaration of war, and, 
further, that the designation of the President 
: as Commander-in-Chief grants a power of 


“substantive authority” (the single power on. 


which the Administration based its decision to 
cross the Cambodian frontier). Their disagree- 
ments, to quote Dean McKay, “relate only to 
the definition of the limits of Presidential 
power” (p. 16); and in terms of both precedent 
and policy, Dean McKay emerges the more 
persuasive. Except possibly in relation to the 
President’s power to determine how ongoing 
hostilities shall be conducted, none of Mr. 
Rehnquist's cited precedents appear sufficiently 
apposite. And as for the conduct-of-hostilities 
issue, Dean McKay’s basic policy argument— 
that “major” foreign policy decisions never 
should be taken without congressional ap- 
proval, particularly in the absence of sub- 
stantial popular consensus—is compelling. Un- 
less one considers the much-criticized Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution conclusive, no such ap- 
proval (let alone consultation) was secured in 
this case. On the other hand, given the obvious 
interpretative problems involved, wisdom dic- 
tates heeding Professor Henkin’s counsel that 
“we cannot afford to deal with Presidential 
error by curtailing Presidential power. We 
have to elect better Presidents” (pp. 54-55). 
Regarding the international law debate (pp. 
24-41), judgments ultimately must hinge on 
whether one accepts Washington's legal posi- 
tion vis-a-vis \the conflict in South Vietnam 
itself. Explicit consideration of this broad and 
factually complex issue, however, was deliber- 
ately eschewed in favor of the narrower ques- 
tion of whether the Cambodian operation met 
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the requirements of prior “armed attack,” 
recipient-government “invitation” or “consent,” 
and plurilateral “consultation,” as variously 
distilled from the Final Declaration of the 
1954 Geneva Conference, the SEATO Pact, 
the UN Charter, and other sources. Predict-- 
ably, Mr. Stevenson answers in the affirmative 
and Mr. Chayes in the negative—the former 
stressing North Vietnam’s long history of “con- 
tinuing armed attack” from the Cambodian 
sanctuary (pp. 26-27), the latter turning this 
same history to advantage his thesis that Ameri- 
can policy was born not out of “instant and 
overwhelming” threat, but out of “conve- 
nience” (pp. 39-40). Despite the legal and 
political acumen of Messrs. Stevenson and 
Chayes, however, their debate parses too 
heavily into nice lawyers’ arguments. One has 
to read too much between their parries and 
thrusts of “necessary self-defense” and “pro- 
portionality” to see that they really are de- 
bating about how wisely to husband a legal 
order which seeks, albeit timorously, to ad- 
vance the common inclusive interest of limiting 
justifications for armed force. And on this 
plane, it is difficult to fault Mr. Chayes. 
"Suddenly," he sardonically notes, alluding to 
Prince Sihanouk's downfall and citing former 
Defense Secretary Laird, "there opened up an 
opportunity in the change of government in 
Cambodia to do something that we thought 
would help us" (pp. 44-45, emphasis added). 

Such, then, is the essence of this small book, 
appropriately , dedicated to the late Quincy 
Wright. Although students interested in greater 
detail should consult a later, similar symposium 
partially reproduced in the January 1971 issue 
of the American Journal of International Law 
(Vol. 65, No. 1), it is a welcome addition to 
the literature. A tantalizing question remains, 
however: why does the title carry the word 
“incursion” (the Rehnquist-Stevenson term) 
rather than the word "invasion" (the McKay- 
Chayes term)? 

BunNs H. WESTON 

The University of Iowa, College of Law 


Bonn's Eastern Policy, 1964-1971. By Laszlo 
Gorgey. International Relations Series Num- 
ber Three. Published on behalf of the In- 
stitute for International Studies, University 
of South Carolina. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books, 1972. Pp. 191. $8.50.) 


Professor Gorgey's first book is a conven- 
tional historian's account focusing on the evolu- 
tion of West Germany's Eastern policy. from 
1964-1971, therefore not including the sub- 
sequent developments between Bonn and her 
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Eastern European neighbors, particularly East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, in the last four 
years. 

Mr. Gorgey’s analysis proceeds from a tradi- 
tional and sound point of view about the geo- 
political strengths and limitations of Germany’s 
foreign policy: “Germany occupies a strategic 
central position in Europe. This fact of geog- 
raphy, both a curse and a blessing, has in- 
evitably had a major impact on the political 
thinking of the German nation” (p. 3). Tra- 
ditionally, this middle position has led to a 
policy that tried to preserve a balance between 
relations with the East and those with the West, 
either by abstaining from commitments or 
through alliances with one side. In the interest 
of “national security,” Germany has also em- 
barked on conquests, both East and West, from 
her pivotal central position. 

In the aftermath of World War II, West 
Germany, under Chancellor Adenauer’s leader- 
ship, sought to reestablish itself as a power by 
exclusive alliances with the Western allies. “The 
cost of an exclusively Western-oriented policy 
was immobilisme toward the Soviet bloc, more 
particularly toward the Eastern European coun- 
tries . . . the inflexibility of Germany's Eastern 
policy in this period is attributable not only 
to Chancellor Adenauer, but to the Soviet 
Union as well (p. 5). Whatever the causes, 
Adenauer’s policy failed to move toward Ger- 
man reunification or even to the more limited 
goal of a better accommodation with Bonn’s 
Eastern neighbors. 

The opening chapters deal particularly ef- 
fectively with the difficulties of overcoming 
the Adenauer legacy. Professor Gorgey tells us 
that succeeding governments found it necessary 
to make more fluid a foreign policy that had 
become frozen under slogans such as “the 
policy of strength” and misguided dogma such 
as the Hallstein Doctrine. Changes in these 
policies had, moreover, to be worked cautiously 
so as not to alarm Bonn’s Western allies, who 
themselves, particularly during the brief Ken- 
nedy Administration, appeared to seek a rap- 
prochement with Moscow that downgraded 
West Germany’s security and ostensible reuni- 
fication priorities. 

Professor Gorgey points out that the Hall- 
stein Doctrine, under which the Federal Re- 
public threatened to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with any nation that recognized the 
Pankow regime, was a particularly rigid and 
even hidebound initiative. While threatening to 
alienate Third World countries and, more than 
subtly, threatening the principal Western allies 
as well the Doctrine proved to be a holding 
operation at best for these purposes, while 
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strangling West Germany's conceivable open- 
ing to the East. 

'The author points out that under Erhard, 
Kiesinger, and then successfully under Brandt, 
German governments proceeded to circum- 
vent the Hallstein Doctrine and finally to 
repudiate it de facto. The principal thrusts in- 
cluded a rapid expansion of trade with East 
European neighbors, a deliberately conceived 
economic policy, with political goals in view, 
and, at the same time, an assertion of “moral 
responsibility” according to which West Ger- 
many had to accept responsibility for the 


E 


territorial consequences of the War and had' 


to place the welfare of the East German people 
above doctrinaire legalisms. 

In the process of ending her political isola- 
tion from Eastern neighbors, West Germany 
sought to establish what Mr. Gorgey calls “a 
new consensus" among its domestic political 
constituencies and tendencies. The several chap- 
ters devoted to the redirection of the principal 
political parties in this process are unnecessarily 
superficial; in particular, the evolution of S.P.D. 
leadership is treated too lightly, and the dis- 4 
cussion of the German rightwing is too brief 
to be useful. Indeed, the interrelationship of 
domestic with foreign policies receives un- 
sophisticated treatment in this volume. 

In the remaining chapters of this book, Mr. 
Gorgey traces the halting evolution of a new 
Eastern policy in which he emphasizes the 
limitations placed upon these initiatives. His 
fundamental convictions from which the anal- 
ysis proceeds are stated in his conclusions: 


At the same time Bonn's Eastern policy must be 
carried out within the context of the West's policy 
of détente, for which the outlook is grim. The 
Western powers seem to ignore the fact that differ- 
ences between their systems and the communist 
states are not a matter of nuance. They are funda- 
mental. Not only the tactics but the overall strategy 
of Soviet foreign policy have changed in the last 
fifty-three years. Today the Kremlin seeks to 
achieve its goals by indirect means, by maneuver- 
ing its opponents into a series of partial political 
capitulations (p. 172). 


From this series of assertions, it is easy to 
understand why Mr. Gorgey is convinced that 
the division of Germany into two states will 
continue indefinitely, and therefore also why 
Bonn's new Eastern policy “is very likely to 
suffer serious setbacks in the future" (p. 171); 
this also accounts for his description of the 
cumulative impact of the new Eastern policy 
as being of secondary importance, if not in- 
consequential. 

I respect Mr. Gorgey's account of events 
but wonder about the accuracy and conse- 
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quences of his analysis. There is, after all, 
‘little question that, especially under Chancellor 
Brandt, the Federal Republic achieved a posi- 
tion of genuine strength as a Western partner 
and also as a pivotal power between East and 
West. Granted that its maneuverability is 
susceptible to limitations that can be imposed 
by the Soviet Union or the United States, the 
emergence of China as a nuclear power gives 
new dimensions to a balance that Germany 
can maintain or exploit. A new Rapallo is not 
in sight; and Brandt has played his role with 
.& greater sense of responsibility than Gustav 
-Stresemann before him. But the opportunities 
for West Germany in the East are not ex- 
clusively of its own making, and successive 
governments in Bonn might play a more ad- 
venturous role if opportunities were to come 
their way. 

It is therefore perilous to hold that this or 
forthcoming Soviet regimes are so incessantly 
driven by ideological messianism that they 
would reduce the chances of attaining im- 

: mediate objectives out of dogmatic fervor, for 
fright of a Germany which, even if reunited, 
would not pose the threat an emergent China 
does today. . 
GERALD FREUND 
Hunter College, City University of New York 


International Organization: An Interdisciplinary 
Bibliography. By Michael Haas. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1971. Pp. 
944. $35.00.) 

In this bibliography Michael Haas offers 
scholars in the international organization field 
an extensive (nearly 8000 entries) reference 
work compiling the literature on international 
institutions of the ancient and contemporary 
worlds. This work brings together in a useful 
way references covering several disciplines and 
languages and including guides to libraries, pe- 
riodicals, bibliographies, textbooks, and docu- 
mentary sources. 

Perhaps the most outstanding aspect of this 
bibliography is its organization, which features 
` a chronological, functional, and geographical 
breakdown, as well as a separate author and 
subject index. Another particularly useful as- 
pect is the treatment of separate chapters of 
books as articles, permitting them to be orga- 
nized under the specific subject with which 
they deal. In addition, the book is well laid 
out with large, well-spaced entries in large 
type which are numbered and indexed indi- 
vidually as well as by pages. 

Of the few shortcomings, some are created 
by the nature of the enterprise rather than by 
error or oversight. It is testimony to the grow- 
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ing interest and activity in the field of inter- 
national organization (and the cut-off date of 
December 1965) that much of the very inter- 
esting literature on regional organization and 
integration is not included. Although inter- 
disciplinary and multilingual, the bibliography 
is heavily weighted toward history and politi- 
cal science studies in the English language, 
with only a token representation of the exten- 
sive literature in French, for example. Another 
curious omission from bibliographical refer- 
ences is the Peace Research Abstracts com- 
piled by the Canadian Peace Research Insti- 
tute which is an important source in the field 
of international organization. 

These flaws, however, do not greatly reduce 
the utility of a reference work which should 
benefit those for whom it is intended. 

W. ANDREW AXLINE 
University of Ottawa, Canada 


Turkestan zwischen Russland und China. By 
Baymirza Hayit. (Amsterdam: Philo Press, 
1971. Pp. 414. Hf 120.-.) 

At a time when Russian and Chinese states- 
men quarrel over the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China, one 
loses sight of the fact that their states include 
lands which ethnically and culturally are neither 
Russian -nor Chinese. Part of the vast region 
of Central Asia, which was carved up by the 
Tsarist and Manchu governments and retained 
by the Communist regimes, was once known as 
Turkestan, after the Turkic peoples inhabiting 
it. China conquered Eastern Turkestan between 
1755 and 1765; she referred to it simply as 
Hsi-ju (the Western Region) until 1884 when 
she made of it a Chinese province by the name 
of Sinkiang or Hsin-chiang (the New Fron- 
tier). Russia subjected Western Turkestan be- 
tween 1717 and 1895. Western Turkestan ex- 
isted briefly as an autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, but was divided up in 1924 into the 
republics of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tad- 
zhikistan, Kazakhstan, and Kirghizstan—all 
within the framework of the U.S.S.R. As a 
result, Soviet writers and in their wake Ameri- 
can and English specialists using Russian 
sources, now commonly speak of "Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan." But Dr. Hayit, a believer in 
the unity of the Turkic peoples, retains the 
traditional name of Turkestan. 

Dr. Hayit holds a German Ph.D., yet he was 
born and raised in what is now the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic. While serving in the 
Red Army during the Second World War, he 
was captured by the Germans and made a 
member of the Turkestan Legion (later re- 
named the National Army of Turkestan), 
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which was part of the Wehrmacht, and worked 
in the National-Turkestan Unity-Committee in 
Berlin. 

Hayit begins his study with the breakup of 
the Turkestan empire following the death of 
Timur (Tamerlane) in the fifteenth century 
(chap. 1). He continues with a description of 
the independent states of Turkestan on the eve 
of Russian expansion (chap. 2). He traces the 
development of early Russo-Turkestan rela- 
tions, with emphasis on the eighteenth century, 
when diplomatic missions were exchanged be- 
tween Russia on one hand and Bukhara and 
Khiva on the other haud and when the Tsarist 
government successfully incited the various 
steppe peoples against each other (chap. 3). 
He examines in detail the forty-two-year war 
between Russia and Turkestan, which was 
capped in 1895 by the Pamir Agreement by 
which Great Britain recognized the new Rus- 
sian frontier (chap. 4). Hayit then turns to 
the struggle between China and East Turkestan 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
(chap. 5). He reverts to the administration of 
Turkestan by the Tsarist regime (chap. 6) and 
to the national struggle for independence in 
the region, notably the ill-fated uprising of 
1916 (chap. 7). The author depicts the im- 
pact of the Russian revolution of 1917 on 
Turkestan (chap. 8), the establishment of var- 
ious national republics in Turkestan between 
1917 and 1924 (chap. 9), and the continued 
national struggle for independence during the 
Soviet period (chap. 10). Turning once more 
to Eastern Turkestan, Hayit delves into the 
consequences of the Chinese revolution of 1911 
and the proclamation in 1933 of the Terk- 
Islamic Republic of East Turkestan, which was 
set upon by Chinese and Russian forces (chap. 
11). The book concludes with a discussion of 
the domination of the "pseudo-national states” 
of Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Kirghizstan, Tad- 
zhikistan, and Turkmenistan by Moscow (chap. 
12). 

As will be seen from the above outline, more 
attention is devoted to Russian than to Chinese 
relations with Turkestan. This has been dic- 
tated partly because of the author's inability 
to read Chinese. Nevertheless, his study is mon- 
umental. The result of years of research in li- 
braries and institutes in Turkey, Pakistan, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States, it is 
based on hundreds of books and articles in 
Uzbek, Tatar, Turkmen, Turkish, Russian, 
French, German, and English. 

Dr. Hayit’s scholarly and heavily docu- 
mented history, published under the auspices 
of the Institute for the Study of Turkish Cul- 
ture at Ankara, is girded with nationalism. He 
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begins with a quotation from Mir ’Ali Shir 
Navayi, a fifteenth-century Uzbek  poet:. 
“Though a people may consist of hundreds or 
thousands of tribes, mine will always remain 
one Turkish nation” (p. iv). Linking the past 
with the present, Dr. Hayit observes in his 
final paragraph: 

The world at large knows already that Russia 
and China, each for itself, strive to extend their 
spheres of influence to all of Turkestan; the 
Russians want to drive the Chinese out of Eastern 
Turkestan, the Chinese the Russians out of West- 
ern Turkestan. In the question of the sole domina- 
tion of Turkestan, Communism released in these” 
powers their original imperialistic instinct. 
Turkestan stands between these rival powers alone 
and weak in every respect, without giving up its 
national will for survival (p. 353). 


To Russian and Chinese scholars Hayit’s ac- 
tivities and background will appear hostile. Yet 
his outlook is no more biased than their own. 
For too long, Western historians writing about 
Central and Inner Asia have perpetuated Rus- 
sian and Chinese versions of history because 
they were able to read only Russian or Chinese. 7 
Hayit’s book provides a much-needed correc- 
tive. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
Florida State University 


Frontier Defense and the Open Door: Man- 
churia in Chinese-American Relations, 1895- 
1911. By Michael H. Hunt. (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1973. Pp. xiv, 
281. $12.50.) 

Michael Hunt has written an extraordinary 
first book: a model study of relations between 
China and the United States that renders ob- 
solete two generations of uni-archival work. 
Professor Hunt's subject is conceived imagina- 
tively as an investigation of why these two 
countries failed to cooperate between 1895 
and 1911 despite a mutual interest in contain- 
ing Russian and Japanese expansion in Man- 
churia. He focuses his analysis on Chinese 
efforts to regain contrcl over their northeastern 
provinces and American efforts to preserve the 
Open Door—to preserve opportunities for the 
expansion of American economic interests in 
Manchuria. 

With impressive use of Chinese sources, pri- 
mary and secondary, Hunt constructs dialogues 
and evidences of bureaucratic competition and 
compromises among the Chinese such as are 
common to only the best analyses of the Amer- 
ican decision-making process. Chinese figures 
are portrayed, warts and all, as clearly as their ^ 
American counterparts. Familiar American fig- 
ures—Hay, Rockhill, Root, Theodore Roose- 
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velt, Knox, and Taft—appear in familiar poses, 
-but at long last, there is a sensible devaluing 
‘of Willard Straight’s currency. In a brilliant 
appendix Hunt explains how historians can in- 
flate the importance of minor figures, like 
Straight, who leave large and literate manu- 
script collections. Corroborating evidence for 
Hunt’s interpretation of Straight can be found 
in the papers of Roger S. Greene and Thomas 
W. Lamont, two collections opened recently 
at Harvard. 
Longstanding estimates of the bungling and 
ignorance of American officials are further sub- 


* stantiated by evidence in Chinese sources— 


evidence of an incredible ignorance of Chinese 
politics and society that made sound policy all 
but impossible. Unable to speak or read Chi- 
nese, representatives of the United States in 
China reported on the country with the accu- 
racy of the blind men describing the elephant 
in the famous Indian fable. Hunt also scores 
the arrogance of Americans, especially Rock- 
hill, in their paternalistic approaches to help- 
ing China. Few Americans seemed able to be- 
lieve that the Chinese were capable of plan- 
ning for their own defense; that the Chinese 
might know best what had to be done to save 
Manchuria for China and for American eco- 
nomic opportunity. Rockhill was unquestion- 
ably sympathetic to Chinese aspirations, but 
had his own program and succeeded in ob- 
structing Chinese efforts. 

On the Chinese side, Hunt provides an elab- 
orate analysis of Yüan Shih-k'ai's policies in 
1905, indicating more clearly than ever before 
why he had such a good reputation in Ameri- 
can circles—why the United States was so re- 
ceptive to his leadership in 1912 and 1913. 
Central to the plans of Yüan and his coterie 
was the establishment of a development bank 
in Manchuria to facilitate railroad construc- 
tion. Overestimating the financial power of the 
United States, the Chinese hoped to draw 
Americans into this project. When private cap- 
ital was slow to appear, the Chinese hoped in 
vain that Boxer indemnity funds remitted by 
the United States might be used. T'ang Shao-i's 
trip to Washington on the eve of the Root- 
Takahira agréement was part of the effort to 
gain American support for Chinese plans in 
Manchuria. Hunt's criticism of the American 
government for rejecting T'ang's overtures 
seems too harsh, however, and might benefit 
from a broader perspective—a sense of the 
greater importance of improving Japanese- 
American relations at that point in time. Too 
often Hunt's analysis of Roosevelt's actions re- 
flects Howard Beale's errors, especially in the 
discussion of Roosevelt and the anti-American 
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boycott of 1905. He may also exaggerate the 
importance of T’ang’s failure in explaining the 
subsequent fall of Yüan. 

Hunt presents an interesting discussion of 
Straight's efforts to create anti-Japanese senti- 
ment in Washington and notes Roger Greene's 
initial success in undermining Straight’s cam- 
paign. At the same time he takes Huntington 
Wilson's post~Pearl Harbor memoir too seri- 
ously as evidence of his anti-Japanese attitude 
during the years of the Taft Administration. 
Richard Eppinga’s recent biography of Hunt- 
ington Wilson argues persuasively that Wilson 
was driven by an intense nationalist fervor 
rather than by hostility to the Japanese. The 
continued rise of Greene while Wilson's "ac- 
tivists" were shaping East Asian policy might 
also suggest that Wilson was not engaged in an 
anti-Japanese vendetta. But this is a minor com- 
plaint and must not obscure the fact that the 
book is important—and very well written. 

WARREN I. COHEN 
Michigan State University 


Foundations of British Policy in the Arab 
World: The Cairo Conference of 1921. By 
Aaron S. Klieman. (Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. Pp. 322. $10.00.) 


The allocation of Middle Eastern mandates 
by the Paris Peace Conference ostensibly pro- 
vided a balanced compromise between French 
and British territorial aspirations in the former 
Ottoman Empire, on the one hand, and wartime 
promises of national recognition to Arabs and 
Jews on the other. The compromise proved un- 
satisfactory. During the summer of 1920 the 
Arabs mounted a series of uprisings against 
Western tutelage in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
For the French, the answer to this unrest lay in 
a tough and bloody suppression of Feisal’s 
Syrian kingdom, and the establishment of a 
de facto protectorate for the Levant. It was a 
surgical approach that proved less feasible for 
the British. Bedevilled by a festering Irish re- 
bellion, the relentless infiltration of Soviet agents 
through Turkey and Iran, and clamorous do- 
mestic pressures for demobilization and eco- 
nomic retrenchment, London sensed that the 
long-range solution to Middle Eastern unrest 
was to placate Arab sensibilities in a way that 
would insure peace, order, and above all econ- 
omy in the Fertile Crescent. It was to devise a 
formula for this complex and involuted problem 
that, in March, 1921, Colonial Secretary Win- 
ston Churchill summoned Britain’s military and 
civilian proconsuls in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia to an urgent conference in Cairo. 

Dr. Klieman, an Israeli scholar currently 
teaching at Tel Aviv University, has assidu- 
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ously plumbed the archives of Britain’s Public 
Record Office, as well as an extensive range 
of private papers and memoirs, to provide us 
with a solid and probably definitive account 
of that historic Cairo conclave. With admirable 
thoroughness, he has clarified the manner in 
which Churchill and his advisers appeased 
Arab nationalism by putting Feisal, a refugee 
from Damascus, on the throne in Baghdad, and 
Abdullah, a hitherto underrated Hashemite 
claimant, on the emiral throne of a newly 
created Transjordan. The formula worked, by 
and large. The extent to which it met Britain’s 
salient concern for economy is made clear in 
the author’s fine summary analysis of steadily 
reduced expenditures during the remainder of 
the 1920s. At the same time, Dr. Klieman’s 
rigorous investigation of primary sources offers 
some choice revelations. Feisal, reputedly 
“elected” by a “representative” collection of 
Iraqi sheikhs and notables, in fact was jammed 
down the throats of the Iraqi nation by Sir 
Percy Cox and the threat of British fire-power; 
his principal competitor, Sayyid Talib, was 
forcibly deported afterward. Abdullah, miracu- 
lously appearing in the Transjordanian desert 
as a "last-minute" answer to the lawlessness of 
east Palestine, actually was regarded as a po- 
tential British client well before the opening 
of the Cairo Conference. The Zionists, pre- 
sumably content with their national home west 
of the River Jordan, in truth had been con- 
tinually encouraged by Balfour and Curzon to 
press their demands for the Transjordanian 
hinterland, and were altogether outraged by 
the loss of this fertile and spacious territory. 
The book’s weaknesses are almost as con- 
siderable as its virtues, however, and bespeak 
the volume’s doctoral dissertation origins. The 
Cairo Conference was after all but a single brief 
episode in three years of British policy re- 
formulation in the Middle East, and it resolved 
only the very narrow issues of Mesopotamian 
and Transjordanian unrest. Yet to this three- 
week assemblage are erroneously attributed far- 
reaching and portentous decisions that affected 
the future of Zionism in Palestine, Arab-Jewish 
and Anglo-French confrontations in the Levant, 
even British policy in the Suez and in the oil 
sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. The social and 
economic background of Arab nationalism is 
not so much as touched upon, nor does the 
breath of human interest emerge from a flat, 
one-dimensional sequence of diplomatic mem- 
oranda and pour-parlers. Even so, Dr. Klie- 
man's study is a diligent and useful contribu- 
tion to the emerging historiography of Britain's 
well-intentioned, but ultimately doomed, stew- 
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ardship of the Middle East's seething cauldron 
of nationalities and religious communities. 

Howarp M. SACHAR 
George Washington University 


American Policy and the Division of Germany: 


The Clash with Russia Over Reparations. 
By Bruce Kuklick. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1972. Pp. 286. $9.50.) 


In a closely reasoned and erudite diplomatic 


» 


history, the author shows the primacy of eco- . 


nomic strategies in U.S. plans for postwar Ger- 
many. He argues convincingly that the State 
Department's intransigent and uncompromis- 
ing stand on reparations despite Yalta and be- 
fore and after the Potsdam Conference was the 
primary cause for the partition of Germany 
and the Cold War confrontation that followed. 
Deploring the weakness of political theory 
without an historical dimension, Professor 
Kuklick uses a full range of government docu- 
ments, memoirs of policy makers—Hull, 
Welles, Morgenthau, Harriman and Byrnes— 


~a 


and many less well-known sources to demon- : 


strate how U.S. reparations policy reflected an 
economic and political world view, long es- 
poused and promoted by the State Department. 
He defines this Weltanschauung as “multilat- 
eralism" and in a penetrating analysis shows 
how the State Department's position triumphed 
at Potsdam in 1945, causing the breakdown of 
U.S.-Russian cooperation over Germany and 
partition. 

In an Appendix on Revisionist Historiogra- 
phy, the author eschews the conventional ap- 
proach of orthodox historians—George Ken- 
nan, Hans Morgenthau, and Robert Osgood— 
who interpreted U.S. foreign policy in terms 
of the antithesis of “ideals” and “self-interest,” 
conflicts between legalistic moralism and po- 
litical realism (p. 238). Contrary to this his- 
torical interpretation, Kuklick maintains that 
we tend to see the world and see it whole, 
with ideology and interests as inseparable. The 
author argues convincingly that such ambitious 
goals as “multilateralism,” international moral- 
ity, and U.S. politico-economic supremacy 
were at best unrealistic and at worst based 
on a gross overestimation of U.S. strategic 
strength and a total misconception of the goals 
and power capabilities of other powers, Great 
Britain and Russia in particular. Thus over- 
optimistic American policy makers based strat- 
egy on a number of false assumptions: a be- 
lief in the success of postwar reconstruction 
under President Wilson, a belief in Russian 


weakness after both World Wars I and II, an . 


overestimation of the British challenge to Amer- 
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ican power and a belief in the absolute righ- 
eousness of the American cause. 
` But when the American design was thwarted, 

‘communist Russia easily replaced Nazi Ger- 

any as the embodiment of evil treachery. The 
“USSR was not only held responsible for prob- 
ems the U.S. faced all over the world, but it 
was also regarded as a totalitarian enemy with 
whom there was no common ground. A whole 
new generation of diplomats at the State De- 
partment accepted Secretary Hull’s special in- 
terpretation of the history of the interwar 
years (1919-1939) characterized by: remnants 
of isolationism, high Republican tariffs and 
European tariffs, and quotas—all resulting in 
economic autarchy, decline of world trade, 
chronic unemployment, and worldwide depres- 
sion. Economic misery brought the dictators to 
power in Europe, weakened democracy around 
the world and contributed to the growth of 
economic autarchy and spheres of influence in 
international politics—the very antithesis of 
Wilson’s 14 Points. Hull was firmly convinced 

at "unhampered trade dovetailed with peace; 
high tariffs, trade barriers and unfair competi- 
tion with war” (p. 12). 

Within the framework of multilateralism, 
the author argues the following theses: First, 
the “Morgenthau plan” was neither unrealistic 
nor pro-Communist, but in accord with State’s 
priority for the expansion of American com- 
mercial influence. Second, in implementing 
multilateral principles at Yalta and Potsdam, 
U.S. decision makers actually insured that a 
multilateral world would not be realized. The 
irony is that they overestimated their own 
strength and underestimated that of Russia. 
Finally, State's concept of a world political- 
economic system precluded an American com- 
promise on the German issue, where the U.S. 
was largely in control and where great power 
agreement may have been possible. Professor 
Kuklick suggests that any four-power agree- 
ment on Germany or Berlin would be difficult 
at best, and therefore if the Allies were to 
agree on a modus vivendi, some degree of So- 

' viet influence would have to extend throughout 
Germany. 

The author concludes this sophisticated dip- 
lomatic history with a trenchant critique of the 
State Department's formulation and implemen- 
tation of American foreign policy during and 
after World War II. He finds that in far too 
many instances that policy was not based on 
consensus or a logical rationale—but owed its 

. Shape rather to rivalries between State, Trea- 
"sury, and War Departments or to personal 
animosities and individual idiosyncrasies or ad- 
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ministrative inefficiency. Even worse, decision- 
making often resulted from ignorance of facts 
or avoidable misunderstandings with other 
powers or without knowledge of past commit- 
ments. Yet at the same time, Kuklick correctly 
notes that our foreign policy has not been a 
mere history of chaos. 

Professor Kuklick finds a key to understand- 
ing American foreign affairs from 1939 to 1946 
in the multilateral concept of an international 
politico-economic system as the single most 
important thread through the tangled maze of 
great-power strategies. Élites in State, Treasury, 
and War Departments all believed that only 
an expansion of U.S. foreign trade could bring 
America domestic prosperity. Increased ex- 
ports to the USSR would somehow compensate 
for U.S. losses entailed by the “deindustrializa- 
tion” of Germany. Washington naively assumed 
that under America’s concept of a multilateral, 
international politico-economic system, small 
nations would have security, parity, and equal- 
ity with large nations, as suggested in the At- 
lantic Charter, signed by Roosevelt and 
Churchill in 1941, especially the clause pro- 
viding for equal access of all nations and peo- 
ples to foreign markets and essential raw ma- 
terials. Had not the United States given up 
intervention in Latin America? Secretary Hull 
maintained that Americans must give Russia 
“a concrete example of how we thought she 
should act” (p. 228). The author correctly 
notes that eventually Truman, Harriman and 
other elites at State, Treasury and War con- 
curred in this approach along with its assump- 
tions. 

The author concludes that the Potsdam de- 
cisions for zonal autonomy and against Rus- 
sian reparations from the Western zones, ex- 
cept for a mere trickle, meant that American 
desires for a multilateral globe were ruled out. 
This was the main turning point of the post- 
war era, which fixed the fate of Germany. Pro- 
fessor Kuklick’s book is a highly intelligent 
and critical analysis, based on meticulous re- 
search—with more than 400 footnote refer- 
ences to standard sources and less well-known 
materials—combined with a clear, lucid style 
that will hold the reader’s attention. The book 
is indexed with a bibliographical note appen- 
dix. 

The author’s major thesis is elaborated in a 
brilliant introduction, a compact conclusion 
and the appendix on revisionist historiography 
and is ably supported by nine sweeping chap- 
ters with sufficient detail for students of Ger- 
man history and politics as well as the average 
reader. A highly intelligent and balanced book, 
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it is less polemical and therefore more useful 

than other works on this complex subject. 
Joun W. KELLER 

Penn. State College 

California, Pennsylvania 


L’Europe de Strasbourg: Une premiére expéri- 
ence de parlementarisme international. By 
Charles Melchior de Molénes. (Paris: Edi- 
tions Roudil, 1971. Pp. 774. Fr. 75.00.) 


On May 5-6, 1974, the Council of Europe 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary with spe- 
cial observances in many of the 17 member 
countries and a solemn session of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly in Strasbourg. These events 
passed ‘almost unnoticed amid the excitement 
of a presidential election in France, a crisis in 
the Common Market caused by the Labor gov- 
ernment’s demands for renegotiation of Brit- 
ain’s ties, the Italian government's efforts to 
adopt emergency import restrictions, and the 
mounting vituperation between the United 
States and Europe. Its founders had intended 
that the Council of Europe play a vital politi- 
cal role in shaping the future of the continent, 
yet in just twenty-five years that body has be- 
come virtually moribund. Why did that hap- 
pen, and what, if anything, can be done to re- 
vive its elan? 

M. de Molénes, long an active militant in 
the European integration movement, provides 
a partial answer to those questions in this mas- 
sive book. He surveys the doctrinal, institu- 
tional, and political foundations of the Council 
of Europe and describes the evolution or its 
relations with the European Parliament of the 
EEC and the Assembly of the Western Euro- 
pean Union which together form the parlia- 
mentary arm of the European integration move- 
ment. Relying on a vast array of quotations 
from officials, scholars, and public figures, the 
author recounts the origins of the Council of 
Europe, stresses its devotion to the ideal of a 
“liberal and humanistic” community, and de- 
scribes the Consultative Assembly and the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. These accounts contain 
much that is of interest. For example, de 
Molénes cites writings by Pierre Dubois (a 
13th-century legalist), Sully, William Penn, 
Kant, Rousseau, the Encyclopedists, Bentham, 
and a host of more contemporary figures to 
show that the European Movement has its roots 
in medieval history, Enlightenment philosophy 
and a humanistic, Catholic culture. 

A review of the early sessions of the Con- 
sultative Assembly shows how it contributed 
to the formation of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the elaboration of a European Charter 
of Human Rights, and other milestones on the 
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path to greater integration. De Molénes em 
phasizes the structural problems that beset thea 
Council as a result of the decision to combirie 
parliamentary forms of representation with tra- 
ditional diplomatic practices. The Consultative 
Assembly, composed of 140 parliamentarian: 
elected by their respective national parliaments, 
exercises extensive deliberative powers. Its res- 
olutions, however, are only advisory; final de- 
cisions are made by the Committee of Min- 
isters which is made up of civil servants dele- 
gated by the various Foreign Ministries. In- 
directly elected and with no control over the 
decisions of the Committee of Ministers, the 
Consultative Assembly has been unable to com- 
mand the attention of either national govern- 
ments or public opinion. 

Moreover, with the formation of the West- 
ern European Union and the Common Market, 
questions of military security and economic 
welfare have become the special province of 
those organizations. Hence, although it is the 
only representative body that includes dele- 
gates from all the non-communist countries in 
Europe (except Spain and Greece), the Con? 
sultative Assembly has found even its range of 
deliberation reduced to what are essentially 
legal, administrative, cultural, and social prob- 
lems. 

These structural problems are further com- 
pounded by the conflicting attitudes of the 
member governments. De Molénes offers a 
critique of German, Swiss, Belgian, and French 
approaches to European integration, paying 
special attention to the views of the federalists, 
the Académie Frangaise, and the Holy See, as 
well as to the relations between the Council 
of Europe and the countries of North and 
South America and various international orga- 
nizations. These conflicting viewpoints and 
competing priorities further complicate the 
process of integration as embodied in the 
Strasbourg Assembly. 

In his determination to cast a very wide net 
that will gather as many shades of opinion as 
possible into the European integration move- 
ment, de Molénes fails to set out clearly what 
must surely be the most important cause of 
the present disarray and the greatest barrier to 
future improvement: the lack of agreement 
among governments on long-run goals. For 
some, Europe is seen as a region characterized 
by a laissez-faire economy capable of con- 
tinued growth, at the cost of continued eco- 
nomic and military dependence on the United 
States. A second group views Europe as a po-. 
tential third superpower capable of rivalling‘ 
the United States and the Soviet Union or of 
dividing the world in collusion with them, at 
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the cost of a massive increase in armaments 


& and in the risk of military confrontations. 


A third group envisions a vaguely "socialist" 
society aiming at increased welfare and greater 
economic equality at the cost of limiting 
growth in the economy, increasing the size of 
the bureaucracy, and accepting higher levels of 
political and military insecurity. 

These alternatives emerge only dimly from 
the mass of quotations with which the author 
overwhelms his reader, but they are essential 
to the explanation of the -current situation. 
Given the uncertainty about long-run goals, it 
is inevitable that the multitude of conflicting 
immediate interests will prevent any meaning- 
ful action within a parliamentary body that 
lacks effective leadership. To the extent that 
such divisions mirror the cleavages of domestic 
opinion within some of the larger states, the 
possibility of reaching meaningful agreements 
in the Committee of Ministers becomes still 
more remote. Without agreement among the 
three principal governments of Western Europe 
on a common vision of the future, there is 
little to be expected from a quasi-parliamentary 
regional body that tends to amplify the divi- 
sions within and among the member states. 

By attempting to show the broad scope of 
the European movement, rather than to pre- 
sent clearly the differences that divide it, the 
author is led to seek remedies by tinkering 
with the institutions. This approach frustrates 
the reader rather than advancing the debate 
about what sort of Europe should be sought. 
Despite its confusing style of argument and the 
rather anodyne conclusions, this book contains 
much that will interest American students of 
European integration. 

D. BRUCE MARSHALL 
University of South Carolina 


The Challenge of Hunger: A Program for More 
Effective Foreign Aid. By I. W. Moomaw. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 
Pp. viii, 222. $5.95.) 

The Challenge of World Poverty: A World 
Anti-Poverty Program in Outline. By Gun- 
nar Myrdal. (New York: Random House, 
1970. Pp. xviii, 518. $8.95.) 


Although the two books were written nine 
and five years ago, respectively, the two chal- 
lenges mentioned in their titles—hunger and 
world poverty—¢ould scarcely be more cur- 
rent, for both darken the horizon of human 
history ever more ominously as the decade of 
the 'seventies unfolds. Both authors must be 
applauded for their farsighted concern with 
these overarching problems, the dreadful sig- 
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nificance of which is still ignored by most peo- 
ple, including a depressing proportion of the 
academic community and of major world lead- 
ers. 

Unfortunately the second book so eclipses 
the first that little else can be said about the 
two together. Indeed the book by Dr. Moomaw 
is so anecdotal, so excruciatingly detailed on 
utterly trivial points, and so naive in its un- 
questioning faith in the potential efficacy of 
development assistance to actually produce de- 
velopment that it is difficult not to overlook 
the basically sound insights it occasionally of- 
fers. Persons with experience in the field of de- 
velopment may find the book of some interest 
for the comparisons it can generate, for Dr. 
Moomaw has obviously had long and intimate 
exposure to development assistance programs 
all over the world, but it is far too careless in 
its generalizations to be useful to the unini- 
tiated. 

Professor Myrdal's, on the other hand, is 
one of those rare books which everyone—stu- 
dent, teacher, citizen, politician, bureaucrat, 
military man—could profit from reading. Al- 
though its author, in Kenneth Boulding's words, 
"may very well be the world's top social scien- 
tis" and is an economist to boot, the book is 
innocent of equations, charts, graphs, and even 
tables; total reliance being placed on clear, well- 
organized prose, carefully defined concepts, and 
straightforward explication of all assumptions. 
and value premises. 

Intended to be both a summary and a con- 
tinuation of his massive three-volume work 
Asian Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of 
Nations, to which it is exhaustively cross-refer- 
enced, The Challenge of World Poverty is pri- 
marily a book of policy conclusions and rec- 
ommendations—as its subtitle suggests, A 
World Anti-Poverty Program in Outline. 

Basically that program consists of a multi- 
pronged attack on the severe inequalities which 
have made marginal men and women of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of the less de- 
veloped countries. Thus, while making birth 
control available to all, restructuring the direc- 
tion and content of education, rationalizing 
public administration, and generating expanded 
levels of aid from the industrialized countries 
are all essential elements of his development 
program, the sine qua non of success, accord- 
ing to Myrdal, is effective land reform through 
which the masses can be provided with the 
opportunity and the incentive to strive for im- 
provement of their productivity, their land, and 
themselves. In short, Myrdal makes it unavoid- 
ably apparent that the most formidable barrier 
to development is social injustice. 
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Several themes recur like litanies, sometimes 
rather tiresomely, throughout this wise and 
compassionate book. One is the criticism of 
what Myrdal has dubbed the biased “postwar 
approach to economic planning, with its eva- 
sion of the problems of attitudes, institutions, 
and the productivity consequences of very low 
levels of living, and its diplomatic tendency to 
avoid awkward problems and remain overop- 
timistic" (p. 120). He is particularly harsh 
with his fellow economists on this score, chid- 
ing them for their uncritical transference of 
models developed in the industrialized coun- 
tries to the crucially distinct milieux of the 
less developed regions and their refusal to speak 
out against the corruption and distorted priori- 
ties characteristic of the "soft states" in the 
Third World. In a similar vein he deplcres 
their willingness to make use of the woefully 
unreliable statistics currently available on 
LDCs. Political scientists, of course, are equal- 
ly vulnerable to both these charges. 

Other frequently repeated themes of parzic- 
ular interest to political scientists are those 
dealing with the passivity of the poverty- 
stricken masses, the relative lack of pressure 
from below for needed reforms, the monopoly 
of power held by the upper classes, and the 
. need for political leadership willing to ckal- 
lenge that monopoly in the interests of the 
masses if development is to occur. These 
themes indicate the extent to which this bcck 
is a classic example of political economy, for 
time and again the economic factors in the de- 
velopment process are shown to be determined 
by the realities of power, and solutions to de- 
velopment problems are revealed as dependent 
on political will. 

Contrapuntally two other important themes 
are interwoven throughout the book. One deals 
with the absolute necessity that the major re- 
sponsibility for development programs te 
shouldered by the LDCs themselves—that they 
alone can alter their institutions and arrange 
their priorities in the ways necessary. Never- 
theless, in case after case, the second theme 
documents the delays, failures, perennial pos:- 
ponements, and skewed policy outcomes which 
have thus far characterized almost all govern- 
mental responses to the challenges of develop- 
ment in LDCs, particularly perhaps in the peli- 
ties attempting to emulate the liberal, pluralis- 
tic, democratic politics of Western industrial- 
ized countries. Myrdal reluctantly but honestly, 
albeit belatedly and almost in passing, recog- 
nizes that authoritarian regimes may prcve 
more able to carry out the necessary reforms 
. than would democratic regimes (p. 436). In 
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a trenchant critique he blames the West and 


particularly the United States for "gross mis- ; 


judgment of facts and betrayal of ideals," re- 
sulting in conditions under which “the awaken- 
ing of the masses and their becoming conscious 
of their interests and prepared to fight for rad- 
ical reforms needed for development shall hap- 
pen in a world political constellation where 
they find themselves projected into a move- 
ment of national Communism (p. 435, his 
emphasis). This is the legacy of our having 
been so "readily prepared to condone the ab- 
sence of reforms in underdeveloped countries, 
or the perversion of reforms, preferring stabil- 
ity—in fact, a sort of continuation of colonial 
practices" (p. 436). 

In my view, only the sort of development 
efforts outlined by Myrdal hold forth any rea- 
sonable hope for improving the lot of the ma- 
jority of mankind, for only such measures as 
he proposes can possibly create conditions 
under which presently wasted human produc- 
tive potential can be actualized and family size 


motivations can be reduced, thus eventually . 


defusing the population bomb—although not 
before it will have wreaked unparalleled havoc. 
Unfortunately, however, the prospects for the 
necessary redistribution of opportunities are 
practically nil, given the selfishness, short- 
sightedness, and disproportionate power of 
privileged elites within both the LDCs and the 
so-called developed countries. 

The degree of enhanced understanding of the 
problems of development to be gained from a 
careful perusal of The Challenge of World 
Poverty can only be hinted at in a brief re- 
view. Suffice it to say that its straightforward 
clarity, rationality, honesty, and humanitarian- 
ism as well as its unstintingly critical approach 
to evidence and to accepted theories make 
reading it a refreshing, instructive, and even 
inspiring intellectual experience. For students 
of development there is, of course, no substi- 
tute for actual fieldwork, but this book pro- 
vides a useful surrogate until such an oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

I cannot recommend too highly that this 
book be read by all social scientists, both neo- 
phytes and more experienced specialists long 
caught up in the constraining refinements of 
their disciplinary subfields. If it could be read 
and its wisdom learned by every literate mem- 
ber of the world's increasingly interdependent 
yet dichotomized population, the outlook for 
the quality of life of future generations would 
be far brighter than in fact it is. 

RicHARD L. CLINTON 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
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Retreat from Empire? The First Nixon Admin- 
istration. By Robert E. Osgood et al. (Balti- 
more and London: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. vii, 350. $14.50, 
cloth; $3.95, paper.) 

Robert Osgood and his colleagues at Johns 
Hopkins embarked in 1967 upon a series of 
quadrénnial reviews of American foreign rela- 
tions at the end of each presidential adminis- 
tration. Thus Retreat from Empire? is Volume 
II of America and the World; Volume I ap- 
peared in 1970. 

A high standard of analysis is sustained 
throughout this symposium, from a set of per- 
spectives not very distant from those of the 
first Nixon administration itself (except per- 
haps on Vietnam, which, however, is rather 
loftily transcended by the grander geopolitical 
foci of these authors’ attention). Their preoc- 
cupation is with the implications of the Nixon 
Doctrine, or Nixon Strategy as Robert Osgood 
prefers to designate it in his masterly introduc- 
tory essay: “military retrenchment without po- 
litical disengagement” (p. 9). The question 
mark at the end of the book’s title refers to a 
sense that as America’s troops “retreat,” the 
bonds of her "empire" are being modified— 
but how much? The answer that rightly per- 
vades the book is "not very much, at least not 
yet, and not in the intention of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration." The emperor has been so over- 
dressed for so long that he can now get along 
without a good many of his clothes and still, 
a little less pretentiously, remain emperor. Most 
of the authors welcome the disrobing; all of 
them regard it as inevitable; yet none of them 
would rejoice to see it complete. The adroit 
circumspectness of this Nixon/Kissinger strip- 
tease receives wide approbation among them. 
Writing in 1972, none showed revulsion from 
the idea of a second Nixon administration; 
most of them rather optimistically saw oppor- 
tunity in it for the (usually modest) revisions 
of choreography that each desired. ^ 

Reading the book in 1974 one is incidentally 
struck by the authors' inattention to the im- 
plications for foreign policy of the potentially 
vulnerable thinness and factitiousness of Nix- 
on's general domestic support. The authors 
did deal with manifestations of these qualities 
in the possibly brittle support that particular 
Nixon foreign policies were receiving. But the 
personal ascendancy of Nixon/Kissinger in the 
American domestic arena overall was unani- 
mously taken for granted by these writers. Mc- 
Governism was casually dismissed, Watergate 
unmentioned. Of course? It is indeed easy to 
say "of course"; but what we now know of 
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the "plumbers," their origins and aftermath, 
establishes a link from foreign to domestic pol- 
icy in the first Nixon administration that shifts 
back to ensnare some foreign policy in the 
second Nixon administration in ways that one 
wishes at least one of these political scientists 
had considered worth speculating upon. By 
1972, McGovern and other critics had already 
sounded an alarm at some of these tendencies, 
and the authors do devote loving care to dis- 
secting some much less plausible possibilities 
overseas. 

A broader objection one might raise to the 
book, also related to the domestic setting of 
American foreign irelations, is that the authors 
avoid coming to grips with the radical school, 
notably the economic determinist critiques of 
American foreign policy; there is little evidence 
of attentiveness, much less of readiness to in- 
corporate ideas. Perhaps more fundamental is 
the fact that only one of the authors, David 
Calleo, shows himself fully at home in both 
economic and political analysis of any school; 
Benjamin Rowland comes close but seems 
somewhat more comfortable with the economic 
than the political; none of the others evinces 
much more than a perfunctory concern with 
economic influences. Arguably this weighting 
toward power politics was appropriate for the 
analysis of world affairs in the generation after 
Munich; certainly in that era the conventions 
of American political science prescribed power 
political, not economic emphases. But the slight- 
ing of the economic dimensions has become in- 
creasingly challengeable, and Retreat from Em- 
pire? does not do as much as it might do to 
right the balance. 

Yet there is much in the book of great value. 

The essay by Calleo is, I think, one of the 
most powerful succinct statements an Ameri- 
can has yet made of the thesis that the United 
States should retreat gradually from its empire 
in Western Europe and Japan (as all the au- 
thors see Nixon tending to do in other parts 
of the world). The two essays by Osgood, 
which are the other best papers in the book, 
gingerly approach a similar recommendation 
in a finely balanced argument, but Osgood 
never quite declares a committed judgment. To- 
gether the three papers provide an elegant dia- 
lectic. Part of the difference that remains be- 
tween the authors on this major topic clearly 
rests on personal style and temperament: Os- 
good is more conservatively cautious, Calleo 
more enthusiastically venturesome. Another 
part of the difference might lie in Calleo's pos- 
sibly keener regard for European civilization 
per se, and in his sense that America does not 
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deserve to dominate it indefinitely. But a more 
prominent difference is Calleo's emphasis on 
the way United States military deployments in 
Europe and Japan put the advanced capitalist 
countries under economic strains that he con- 
siders eventually unbearable; rather than wait- 
ing until the wonderful one-hoss shay of inter- 
national economic patching breaks down sud- 
denly, the United States ought to be devolving 
power and responsibility, military and even 
nuclear, now. Osgood skirts this economic line 
of argument. And even Calleo, I think, fails 
to substantiate a probability of economic dis- 
aster quite so high as to be obligatorily an over- 
riding consideration even in the minds of those 
who (like Nixon/ Kissinger) regard other kinds 
of concerns as balanced heavily against Ameri- 
can withdrawal. 

Of the authors in this symposium, the most 
thoroughly committed against withdrawals is 
George Liska. Despite a mysteriously opaque 
and elliptical presentation, so bare of path 
markers that one apprehends the argument 
with the frustration and mounting excitement 
of one deciphering hieroglyphics, the effort is 
ultimately well rewarded. The reader finds the 
puzzle fits together in an ingenious brief for 
facilitating the survival of the fittest regimes in 
the Third World by Great Power condonement 
of interstate as well as intrastate conflicts 
among them; Liska urges that we foster the 
emergence of a hierarchy of states, in which 
strengthened Middle Powers will oversee their 
respective regions, buffering for the Great 
Powers. Liska finds this new "possibility at once 
melancholy and reassuring” (p. 343) as a foot- 
hold on the slippery slope of Nixon’s retreat 
from Liska’s 1967 vision of Imperial America. 
“Realism can merge with resignation” (p. 343) 
in advocacy of the new formula for meeting 
“the need to integrate a bothersome but indis- 
pensable third world into a ‘new’ American 
global policy before the void created by the 
‘liquidation’ of the Vietnam war has evolved 
into a dangerous vacuum of purpose under- 
neath the diplomatic conference tables of the 
great” (p. 340). In thus modifying his own 
brand of neo-imperialism Liska has of course 
not chosen to go far enough to mollify most 
of his past critics. (Could the arcane presenta- 
tion be itself designed to trap them into at 
least exposing themselves to all his argument? 
Not likely; the wide audience the argument de- 
serves would be better held by the less com- 
pressed and more lucid presentation it receives 
in his recent States in Evolution.) Meanwhile, 
even as it stands here, Liska's incisive icono- 
clasm again performs well its perennial func- 
tion of stimulating the imagination of open- 
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minded specialists on international affairs. 

Robert Tucker's essay on American opinion » 
and foreign policy in the first Nixon adminis- 
tration also merits special commendation, for 
the breadth, insight, znd judiciousness with 
which it traces Nixon/ Kissinger success in the 
domestic interplay of ideas and power with 
foreign policy elites and arousable publics. His 
theme is the restabilization of a hegemonial 
permissive consensus, iikely to last at least 
until and unless the traumatized youth of the . 
1960s reach middle-aged power. 


Francis Rourke's essay supplements Tucker's 4 


like a competently fact-filled and useful ap- 
pendix. Benjamin Rowland's performs a simi- 
lar function for Calleo's, tracing political econ- 
omy in U.S.-Latin American relations. Lau- 
rence Martin's analysis of military strategic 
concerns is thorough but rather ephemeral. 
Herbert Dinerstein's speculations on Russia and 
China seem less fully digested than the other 
essays in the book. Yet the contributions of 
these four authors, while less distinguished 


than those of Osgood, Calleo, Liska, and 4 


Tucker, uphold a sufficiently high standard to 
confirm the worth of the volume as a whole 
and advance the incipient quadrennial series of 
which it is a part. 

H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD 
Yale University 


Peace, War, and Numbers. Edited by Bruce 
M. Russett. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Pub- 
lications, 1972. Pp. 352. $17.50.) 


Commissioned in the spring of 1969, most 
of the eleven papers in this volume were read 
at the September 1970 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Politica] Science Association in Los An- 
geles, and were then revised for publication 
and prefaced with an introduction. They were 
intended to be a "sampling" of "recent social 
science research on war," the paper writers 
being instructed to develop specific hypotheses 
about the causes or conduct of international 
violence, to test these with actual data about 
international behavior, and to indicate the rele- 
vance of the findings for theory and for policy. 

A short review written several years later 
cannot do justice to the work of the score of 
authors represented in this volume, the more so 
since several of the papers are no more than 
progress reports of elaborate and extended re- 
search undertakings. But the review of such 
z collection can, it is hoped, throw some light 
on some common characteristics, the strengths 
and the weaknesses, of some recent research on 
war and peace. 

The volume itself, rather than being a “sam- 


pling,” is more nearly the product of one "in- 
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visible college” in this field (of the fourteen 
Sintributors, five hold, or have held, appoint- 
ments at Yale; four have had training at Stan- 


E- and four are connected with Michigan). 


ts strength undoubtedly lies in the care the 
«authors take in presenting and analyzing their 


~munaterial. It is not just that the editor's instruc- 
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tions have been closely heeded but it is also 
plain that the authors are in the habit of being 
commendably careful and precise about delim- 
iting a researchable hypothesis, crisply marshal- 
ling some well-organized data, and assessing 
the findings in a spirit of caution and circum- 
spection. These are good pieces of work even 
if there is a certain sameness about them: three 
out of four papers principally rely upon some 
form of bivariate or multivariate analysis (as 
the result of which the volume is liberally 
sprinkled with correlation coefficients and the 
like, more than a thousand of them), and there 
is also much reliance on some common data 
sources even while (to my taste) not enough 
raw data are presented directly to the reader so 
Nhat he might attempt his own interpretations; 
but the overall impression is clearly one of 
serious and persevering work informed by firm 
method. 

Matters become less clear, however, when 
we move from methodology to results. On the 
crucial matter of war causation no new or con- 
vincing findings really emerge. Singer, Bremer, 
and Stukey test two alternative theories, ask- 
ing whether parity among Great Powers, or else 
preponderance of one Great Power over others 
(that is, a high degree of concentration), is 
more likely to conduce to war, and others take 
up similar themes. But as Hanson and Russett 
point out in an analytical introduction, “neither 
theory has very general predictive power . 
further research on appreciably more refined 
hypotheses will be required.” In need of refine- 
ment might be the concept of “concentration,” 
and analogies from industrial organization 


could be useful here; one also wonders if the, 


introduction of a distinction between land and 
sea power might not reveal more pronounced 
tendencies toward preponderance than the com- 
plete aggregation of data. Wallace's analysis of 
the relationship of the onset of war to status 
inconsistency appears more promising, but here 
one wonders about the ease with which the 
concept has been indexed by the distribution 
of diplomatic missions. Attention is paid to the 
attributes of nations, but then who doubts that 
power, the degree of economic development, or 
the character of the political regime have an 
important bearing on foreign policy? 

An interesting if unpremeditated general 
finding common to several of the papers is "the 
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great stability in patterns of conflict and coop- 
eration over time" (p. 16). For instance, J. D. 
Sullivan finds that the most important indi- 
cator of common alignment was past align- 
ment, and Jonathan Wilkenfeld notices a ten- 
dency on the part of most states to maintain 
existing levels of foreign conflict. Jeffrey Mil- 
stein identifies a persisting, action—reaction sys- 
tem of violence in the Middle East since 1948. 
All these could be evidence of a general “law 
of social inertia," but it could also be that 
massive organizations engaged in international 
operations find it particularly difficult to main- 
tain the flexibility that is required for coping 
with the changing environment. "This empha- 
sis on the structural properties of the national 
system, the global international system, and of 
conflict sub-systems should sober us," write 
Hanson and Russett (p. 17) but suggest no 
further implications of this thought for theory 
or policy. 

But if structural questions are indeed so im- 
portant, then we are entitled to ask why the 
volume as a whole does not more thoroughly 
examine them. This shortcoming is due in part 
to weaknesses in conceptualization and imagi- 
native theory building. The knowledge enter- 
prise, it must be remembered, does not con- 
sist solely or even predominantly, of hypothesis 
testing. A shining research design is no guaran- 
tee of insight, of explanatory, or predictive 
power; arguably, it might even be counterpro- 
ductive. For it tends to inhibit, as well as guide, 
imagination, innovation, serendipity; it leaves 
no room for the leap into the unexpected. Thus 
powerful tools may be employed to search for 
correlations between tired concepts. Or else 
crucial concepts remain vague: for instance, 
that of "Great Power" has at least five opera- 
tional definitions in the volume. 

Puzzling, too, is the reluctance of empirical 
researchers to test their analytical constructs 
not against their own (rather excessively stan- 
dardized and narrow) data but, on the prin- 
ciple that data may also be found outside data 
banks, also against external reality and in the 
plain light of common sense. The number of 
wars or alliances being, as it is, rather small— 
only a few score wars per one hundred years— 
statistics on such a limited universe are not all 
that is needed for full understanding. Yet no- 
where in the book is there a discussion of a 
single war or conflict as an event in its own 
right, either for its own sake or even by way 
of illustration. To coin a phrase and mix meta- 
phors, wars, when used only as machine-fodder, 
will maintain their dignity, and refuse to yield 
understanding. The authors also display a 
marked resistance to illustrating the concepts 
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they are using, even if these may be novel or 
unfamiliar. J. D. Sullivan, for instance, writes 
a whole paper on informal alignment (essen- 
tially an artifact of a data-collection system) 
without once giving a concrete example of 
such a structure. While replete with empirical 
data (extending, in four papers, into the nine- 
teenth century and, for the others, for shorter 
or longer periods since 1945) the volume never- 
theless seems remote from historical reality. 

To me this suggests that some recent work 
on war and international behavior may have 
suffered from premature specification. Some of 
it may have brought powerful mechanical pro- 
cedures to bear on concepts or data not yet re- 
fined enough to withstand such treatment. The 
global society, which is the only one we have, 
is not just a collection of homogeneous and 
substitutable elements or compartments; it is a 
complex system informed by an organic unity 
of pattern that has structure, persistence, and 
a life cycle all its own, and one that exhibits, 
if you will, interdependence. Particular care 
must be taken not to parcel out this unity into 
a multitude of ill-fitting even if easily manipu- 
lable boxes, for its properties might be lost in 
the process of cutting up. That is why the true 
service of this volume might indeed lie in un- 
expectedly pointing out the tendency toward 
stability and continuity in world political ar- 
rangements. 

GEORGE MODELSKI 

University of Washington 


The Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties. 
By I. M. Sinclair, C.M.G. (Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 1973. Pp. 145. 
Index. $6.00.) 


At its first session in 1949 the United Nations 
Internationa] Law Commission placed the law 
of treaties high on its agenda as a subject of 
study for codification. This book by one of the 
legal advisers of the Foreign and Common- 
wealth Office of Great Britain quickly reviews 
the work of the Commission up to 1968 and 
then analyzes with consummate skill the Vienna 
Convention on the Law of Treaties. 

Students of international law will find in 
this volume an objective, tightly structured ex- 
position of the "treaty on treaties," which was 
open for signature on 23 May 1969 at the con- 
clusion of the United Nations Conference on the 
Law of Treaties. The Convention covers, inter 
alia, how treaties are concluded and enter into 
force, how treaties are to be applied, inter- 
preted, amended, or modified, and how treaties 
become invalid, or may be terminated or 
suspended in their operation. These nratters 
had long been largely governed by customary 
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international law and early in the deliberations 
of the International Law Commission it wa® 
felt that an expository code would be sufficient, 
but later the Commission recommended and 
the Vienna conference adopted a multilateral 
treaty. The Convention not only codifies rules 
with extensive precedent and doctrine behind 
them, but also contains some "progressive de- 
velopment” of international law [Article 9 (2)]. 

The Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties, although comprehensive in its scope, 
has many restrictions in its applicability. Only 
written agreements between States are coveredt 
by the Convention. Moreover, the rules of the 
Convention are not generally retroactive, but in 
large measure they are operative unless the 
treaty itself should provide other rules. Do 
treaties come into force upon signature by the 
parties if the articles are silent about the need 
for ratification or other confirmation? The 
Convention has not resolved this knotty issue. 
Finally, the customary international rules re- 
lating to treaties in cases of State succession 
and State responsibility, and the effect of the? 
outbreak of hostilities upon treaties have not 
been treated by the Convention. 

One of the most useful parts of this very 
competent technical study of the evolving law 
of treaties deals with those rules not clearly 
and universally acknowledged, but alleged to 
be emerging international norms now ready for 
the legal cachet of the Vienna Convention. In 
this tendentious area the Convention posits 
that the objection by one State to reservations 
made to a treaty by another State does not 
preclude entry into force between the objecting 
State and the reserving State unless a contrary 
intention has been stated by the objecting State; 
that a State must refrain from acts tending to 
frustrate the object of a proposed treaty when 
that State has agreed to enter into negotiations 
and is engaged in such negotiations; and that 
treaties are invalid for a violation of manifest 
and fundamental internal law. 

Another important issue on the law of trea- 


ties has been the effect of "coercion" upon a . 


party. States have hesitated to upset the legal 
fiction of consent that made treaties of peace 
viable. The drafters of the Vienna Convention 
were convinced that a norm of international 
law had been created over time that coercion 
could be grounds for the invalidity of a treaty, 
but it remains a slippery political concept for 
the law to define. 

The chapter on ius cogens is of the greatest 
value. Obviously drawn from municipal law, if 
not natural law, and the notion of acts being 
null when contrary to public policy, ius cogens 
is a peremptory norm of international law from 
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which States are not permitted to derogate by 

‘treaty. Considerable apprehension was ex- 
pressed by States about this sweeping advance 
into the unchartered waters of the law of na- 
tions. Only a definition of a peremptory norm 
“accepted and recognized by the international 
community of States as a whole” somewhat 
allayed fears. 

The study closes with a good review of the 
protracted negotiations that finally led to a 
political compromise through which parties to 
a dispute on the issue of ius cogens may submit 

* that dispute directly to the International Court 
of Justice if after twelve months no solution 
has been reached under the Article 33 of the 
United Nations Charter, unless the parties have 
agreed to arbitration. But for other disputes, 
the machinery established by the Convention 
was a great disappointment for those hoping 
for stronger third-party settlement devices. 

In all, Mr. Sinclair’s study is indispensable 
to a contemporary reading list on the law of 

. treaties. Sadly the book itself does not contain 

* the text of the 1969 Vienna Convention, which 
is dreadfully inconvenient in perusing such an 
otherwise splendid analysis by a legal crafts- 
man who was present at the birth of this far- 
reaching treaty on treaties. If and when thirty- 
five states deposit instruments of ratification or 
accession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, the Convention wil be in 
force. 

GERARD J. MANGONE 

University of Delaware 


Appeal To Force: American Military Interven- 
tion in the Era of Containment. By Her- 
"bert K. Tillema. (New York: Thomas A. 
Crowell Co. 1973. Pp. 260. $3.95, paper.) 


Professor Herbert K. Tillema has attempted 
to explicate the puzzles of American military 
intervention in a methodical and insightful 
study. The author defines overt military inter- 
vention as "the open and direct use of military 
force by one country against another" (p. 3). 
Overt military intervention comes in four varie- 
ties as discussed by Tillema and applied to 
selected case studies: (1) deployment of com- 
bat-ready units by the U.S. to another country; 
(2) naval bombardment of another country; 
(3) aerial bombing or firing missiles; (4) close 
combat support for another country's forces 
in battle. The author isolates four cases of 
American overt military intervention since 
World War II as crucibles for the development 
of theory about the cause of intervention: the 
Korean War, the Lebanon crisis, the Dominican 
intervention, and Vietnam. 
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The thesis argued by Tillema is that United 
States overt military intervention is a "rare 
event" and that the explanatory puzzle is the 
absence of intervention in numerous cases of 
possible entanglement, rather than the presence 
of overt military intervention in any case. A 
theory of restraints on intervention is proposed 
as the structure of insights required for under- 
standing this set of processes. The casual reader 
is likely to underestimate the importance of this 
reformulation of the problem. Tillema asks us 
to concentrate on the doughnut rather than the 
hole, and challenges us to account for the 
refusal of decision makers to intervene with 
overt military force in response to crisis and 
threats. The emphasis on restraints against 
intervention reveals the atypicality of that event 
as a matter of historical fact, despite the ex- 
pressed concerns of many writers that Ameri- 
can forces are used too often too soon and 
in a manner that is operationally too detached 
from political objectives. 

The author categorizes the restraints against 
overt military intervention as restraints in- 
herent in the international system, in the elite 
decision-making process, and in the "shared 
moral values" of foreign policy makers. His 
theory is stated with deceptive simplicity as 
follows: “On those occasions when a Com- 
munist threat was thought to exist and when 
none of the other restraints was operative, in- 
tervention has followed. In the absence of a 
perceived Communist threat or when one or 
more of the other restraints have operated, 
overt military intervention has not occurred" 
(p. 179). In formal terms, the necessary con- 
dition for overt military intervention is the 
perception of Communist threat against a pre- 
viously non-Communist country, and the suffi- 
cient conditions involve the absence of any 
perceived restraints. 

The reader should consult the text itself for 
refinements of these generalizations, for the 
author almost tediously recapitulates and speci- 
fies the various dimensions within each category 
of restraint. The intuitive sensitivity of this 
analysis will be obvious to students of defense 
and military policy, and the book can be rec- 
ommended strongly on those grounds. Addi- 
tional tidbits are provided by the first appendix, 
which cross-classifies instances of American 
nonintervention with the author’s checklist of 
restraints operating in each case. 

I do have three methodological reservations: 
First, the logical entrapment of case-study 
analysis, in which the categories are derived 
from the cases and then validated by reference 
to the cases, is not completely transcended in 
the study. Second, the issue of the threshold 
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separating overt military intervention from co- 
vert involvement is resolved only arbitrarily oy 
the author, who acknowledges the elusive cher- 
acter of this problem (pp. 188—189). This 
raises enormous difficulties when the character 
of the intervention can change drastically after 
the initial commitment; intervention theory and 
escalation theory become hopelessly inter- 
twined for analytic purposes. 

Third, the author makes numerous assertions 
which can only be verified by evidence about 
the perceptions of decision makers, and the 
relative paucity of data about shared percep- 
tions within decision making groups is a severe 


handicap. For predictive purposes, the entize . 
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theory of restraints reduces itself to a set of 
assumptions about the perceptions of restraints # 
by national leaders. Tillema has derived a great 
deal from the existing literature on this sub- 
ject, but his and earlier studies only reinforce 
the need for more intensive microanalytic in- 
vestigations of foreign policy decision making. 
In terms of its own scope and objectives, how- 
ever, this study succeeds in parsimonious con- 
ceptualization of previously underformulated 
subject matter, and it will be instructive for 
specialists as well as stylistically acceptable for 
general readers. 1 
SrEPHEN J. CIMBALA 

The Pennsylvania State University 
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EDWARD S. Corwin, WILLIAM R, WILLOUGHBY, ISIDOR LOEB, WALTER J. SHEPARD, FRANCIS 
W. COKER, ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, THOMAS REED POWELL, CLARENCE A, DYKSTRA, CHARLES 
Grove Hames, RoBERT C. Brooks, FREDERIC A. OGG, WILLIAM ANDERSON, ROBERT E. 
CUSHMAN, LEONARD D. WHITE, JOHN M. Gaus, WALTER F. Dopp, ARTHUR W. MACMAHON, 
HENRY R. SPENCER, QUINCY WRIGHT, JAMES K. PoLLocK, PETER H. ODEGARD, LUTHER H. 
GULICK, PENDLETON HERRING, RALPH J. BUNCHE, CHARLES MCKINLEY, HAROLD D. Lass- 
WELL, E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER, V. O. Key, JR., R. TAYLOR COLE, CARL B. SWISHER, EMMETTE 
S. REDFORD, CHARLES S. HYNEMAN, CARL J. FRIEDRICH, C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, DAvip B. 
TRUMAN, GABRIEL A. ALMOND, ROBERT A. DAHL, MERLE FAINSOD, DAvID EASTON, KARL W. 
DrurscH, RoBERT E. LANE, HEINZ EULAU, RoBERT E. WARD, AVERY LEISERSON, AUSTIN 
RANNEY. 


In politics we trust. 


In fact, argues Robert Nisbet, we have 

allowed the raw power of politics to eclipse 

the traditional moderating authority of 

family, the church, and the community. 

The result is an immense concentration of ^ 
might, a "democratic royalism"' — of which 
Watergate is only the most recent and 

extreme example — with serious implications 

for the future and present state of American 
society. “Itis not too much to say that 

this work is cardinal, one that 
ought to be read, pondered, and 
heeded.'' —Saturday Review 
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INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE, Third Edition 
The Late CARLTON CLYMER RODEE, TOTTON J. ANDERSON, CARL Q. 
CHRISTOL, and THOMAS H. GREEN, all of the University of Southern California 
Dynamically written, well balanced, and completely updated, the third edition of 
this distinguished text continues to focus on the relationships between the people 
and government in modern society. It covers the fundamental concepts and prin- 
ciples of political organization. Studies modern government from not only an em- 
pirical but a comparative perspective. And examines the functions, operations, 
policies and problems of modern government, as well as the forces impinging upon 
it. Placing greater emphasis on identification of political issues and political tools 
for problem solving, this new edition has been shortened by 100 pages, thoroughly 
rewritten, reorganized for greater clarity, and now incorporates a significant 
amount of student aids. 1976, 528 pages, $12.95, Instructor’s Manual available 






POLITICS: IDEALS AND REALITIES 
GEORGE McKENNA, City College of New York 

Talking to its readers, not down to them, this brief introductory text attempts to 
analyze American political institutions from a human standpoint. It synthesizes the 
best features of “orthodox” and “point of view” texts by combining a lively, 
provocative style with sound organization, basic information, and a contemporary 
awareness of issues. A populist citizen-participation theme runs throughout the 
text. Although Politics: Ideals and Realities takes the whole of American history 
for its background, the chief focus is on American politics since the end of World 
War II. 1976, 416 pages, softcover, $6.95 
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STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, Fourth Edition 

CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Univeisity of California, Riverside 

Combining a lively, readable style, emphasis on politics and process, and free use of 
material from other disciplines, this popular text helps students to view state and 
local governments as political—rather than merely administrative—entities. The 
fourth edition continues to cover the legal status of states, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, the politics of elections, and governmental functions. It adds the latest re- 
search findings on recent constitution construction, trends in voter participation, 
: and state and local finance—with special attention to revenue sharing. And the text 
now gives attention to the increasing interest in studying state and local govern- 
nients on a comparative basis. 1976, 544 pages, $12.95 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS: An Introduction to Political Science 
JOHN W. ELLSWORTH and ARTHUR A. STAHNKE, Southern Illinois University 
at Edwardsville . 

Encouraging critical thought and an understanding of politics as a social process, 


this beginning text introduces students to the wide variations in political systems ' 
and shows how each system deals with problems common to all. The text-is or- ` 
ganized around a comparative framework that avoids ethnocentric bias. Five con- : 
temporary political systems are contrasted with two simple models to point out . 
their similarities and differences. The book is clear, concise, and readable and : 
considers the latest political events and developments in the discipline. 1976, 384 | 


pages, $10.95 
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POLITICS AND VOTERS, Fourth Edition 

' HUGH A. BONE, University of Washington, and AUSTIN RANNEY, University of 
Wisconsin 

A brief, well-illustrated summary of elections, . political parties, and American 
politics, Politics and Voters guides students through the purpose, characteristics, 


and problems of the American national and local political parties. It analyzes how - 


candidates are nominated, probes the strategies and factors in campaigning for 
office, and clarifies the role of pressure groups and policy making in the U.S. Added 
to this edition is coverage of new campaign laws, changes in national convention 
practices, and public interest groups. 1976, 192 pages, softcover, $3.95 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM, Fourth Edition 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, University of California, Santa Barbara 

This concise, but comprehensive overview of the constitutional foundations of the 
American political system imparts an understanding of the structure, function, 
powers, and limitations of the American constitutional system; the operation of the 
principal branches of government; and the pattern of constitutional rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. Important recent developments are included in this 
fourth edition, particularly those concerned with the Nixon Peay: impeach- 
ment, and resignation. 1976, 160 pages, scftcover, $4.95 


LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE, Fourth Edition 

H. FRANK WAY, University of California, Riverside 

Thoroughly updated—with over 80% of the text completely revised—this popular 
book continues to give in-depth treatment to selected contemporary problems in 
American civil and political liberties. Recognizing the student’s interest in current 
constitutional issues, the author provides a broader discussion of these issues than is 
generally possible in a case book. New material has been added on women’s rights, 
school desegregation and busing, social and economic justice and freedom of ex- 
pression. 1976, 176 pages, softcover $3.95 


Prices subject to change 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
COLLEGE DIVISION 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Crossing Borders...National and Departmental 
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The Tin Kazoo: 

Television, Politics, and the News 

by Edwin Diamond 

“In this detailed and critical study of broadcast 

news, Diamond argues that the impact of TV 

on national audiences is considerably /ess than 
^ is generally believed. . . .'""—7he Kirkus Reviews 


$9.95 


The Politics of Neglect: 
Urban Aid from Model Cities to Revenue 
Sharing 
by Bernard J. Frieden and Marshall Kaplan 
"For layman and expert alike this is a major 

^ work in urban affairs."—Robert Wood, former 
HUD Secretary 


$14.95 


Equal Employment Opportunity and the 
AT&T Case 
edited by Phyllis A. Wallace 


Professor Wallace, who served as Chairperson 


of the Ad Hoc Advisory Panel to the Equal Em- 


ployment Opportunity Commission during its 

J hearings on employment practices in twenty- 
‘three subsidiaries of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has here collected 
papers by ten economists, psychologists, and 
sociologists on specific aspects of the case and 
has contributed an introduction and the three 
final policy chapters. 


$16.95 


The Best-Laid Schemes: 
A Tale of Social Research and Bureaucracy 
+ by Seymour J. Deitchman 


$14.95 


The World and the Great-Power Triangles 
edited by William E. Griffith 


$27.50 


Antireligious Propaganda in the Soviet Union: 
A Study of Mass Persuasion 
by David E. Powell 
$25.00 
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Grass Roots in an African City: 
Political Behavior in Nairobi 
by Marc. Howard Ross 


$19.50 


The Public Order of Ocean Resources: 
A Critique of the Contemporary Law of the Sea 
by P. Sreenivasa Rao 


$19.95 


The Nuclear Fuel Cycle: 

A Survey of the Public Health, Environmental, 
and National Security Effects of Nuclear Power 
prepared by the Union of Concerned Scientists 


This is the first comprehensive analysis of the 
social impact of nuclear fue! from mining 
through utilization to disposal to be performed 
independently of the AEC and the nuclear 
industry. 


$10.00 hardcover; 
$4.95 paperback - 


New publications prepared by the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI): 
í 


World Armaments and Disarmaments: 
SIPRI Yearbook 1975 
$25.00 


Safeguards against Nuclear Proliferation 
$14.95 


The Nuclear Age 
$14.95 


The Arms Trade Registers 
$14.95 


The MIT Press 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


New York, N.Y. 10022 
1817 
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New Edition of a Standard Work 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


WORLD PERSPECTIVE 
: FOURTH EDITION 


. WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, 
HENRY A. TURNER, and DEAN MANN 


"There is no area of American political experience which cannot be illuminated 
by drawing on similar or contrasting experiences of other nations," the authors 


write in their preface. In fact, their book brings a unique comparative approach . 


to the study of American government, Focusing on the conflicting forces 
throughout the world that shape American politics, the book provides compre- 


: hensive and balanced coverage in a compact, paperback format. 
Features of the Fourth Edition: 


* fully updated; includes factual discussions of current, critical, and con- 
troversial issues l j 

reflects the changing balance of power in America — the chapter on the 

presidency is now the longest in the book 

* penetrating examination of public policies in the areas of economics, energy, 

and welfare 

among newly emphasized topics: integrity in government, trends toward 

legal equality of the sexes, crime control and due process, changes in vot- 

ing patterns, new policies on farming, American attitudes toward foreign 

policy, and the crisis in relations between rich and poor nations 

Cartoons, maps, graphs, charts; bibliographies; appendixes of historical docu- 

ments 

February. Tentative: 512 pages; $9.95/paper. Instructor's Manual, 


| READY FOR SECOND SEMESTER 
The up-to-date Second Edition of Goldman & Jahnige's 


THE FEDERAL COURTS AS 
A POLITICAL SYSTEM 


February. Tentative: 306 pages; $5.95/paper. 


To request examination copies, wriie 
to Lilian Schein, Dept. 155. Please 

include course title, enrollment, and 

present text. 


10 East 53d Street 
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FULL AND FAST REFERENCE 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ? 


TRULY INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE ? 


IPSA TRIES HARD ! 


Do you have easy access to the hundreds of journals which 
publish articles in political science, public administration and inter- 
national relations all over the world? At a time when many libraries 
must take a close look at their budgets, can you and your students 
dispense with the ever fuller and faster services provided by 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS? 


A non-commercial journal published by the International Political 
Science Association itself, the Abstracts provides summaries of 
articles in both specialized and non-specialized journals, including 
major yearbooks. Articles in English are abstracted in English; 
articles in other languages (approximately 30 ?/o) are abstracted in 
French. From 1450 abstracts in 1968 the progress has been to over - 
5000 abstracts in 1975. Each issue carries a detailed subject index 
and a list of the periodicals examined; the final issue of each annual 
volume contains a cumulative subject index and an author index. Back 
volumes are available. 


` 


Your own Library should have a full set of the Abstracts. The 
institutional subscription for 1975 or 1976 costs French Francs 300 
(approximately $ 70, £ st. 32). Individuals may subscribe at a reduced 
rate of F.F. 100 (approximately $ 24, £ 11). 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
27, RUE SAINT-GUILLAUME, 75007 PARIS, FRANCE 





The 
American 
Political 
Science 
Association 
Announces 


United 
States 
Political 
Science 
Documents 





UNITED STATES POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DOCUMENTS is an infermation resource ò 
designed to assist students, scholars, and 
practitioners of politics, government, inter- 
national affairs, and related fields. 


USPSD is the published version of a com- 
puter-based file of political science infor- 
mation being developed continually by the 
United States Political Science Information |: 
Service of the University Center for Inter- 
national Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 

in conjunction with the American Political 
Science Association. 


Derived from the articles of approximately 
75 hournals published in the U.S., each 


item entered. into USPSD provides: 


1. author name(s) 

2. title 

3. contributor name(s) 

4. source—journal name, volume number, 
issue number, date, and pages 

5. abstract 

6. names of all figures, tables, charts, etc. 

7. names of al! people cited—primarily 
authors and public figures. 


Each item is also indexed by subject and 


geographic areas of concern, according to 


the terminological and geopolitical conven- 
tions contained in the Political Science 
Thesaurus, published by the American 
Political Science Association. (You can 
also order a copy of the Political Science 
Thesaurus along with your order for the 
United States Political Science Documents. 
See the attached order form for details.) i 


USPSD will be published annually in 

TWO PARTS. The abstracts from the 
journal articles will be contained in Part 
Il, while Part | will include four INDEXES 
to Part II listed by: 





1. authors 

2. subjects 

3. geographic areas 

4. proper names " 


















In addition, a "cited persons” (in computer-printout form) index can be 
ordered separately. Each entry in each index contains: 


1. document number 3. title 
2. author(s) 4. source 











Two volumes of United States Political Science Documents will be published 
in 1976: 


Volume 0: 
To be published in January 1976, Volume O will cover 1500 articles published 
in both 1974 and 1975 (in part). Orders are being taken now at 1596 PRE- 


PUBLICATION DISCOUNT PRICES for the two-part set. See the order blank 
for price details and how to order. ^ 


Volume I: 


Scheduled for publication in the spring of 1976, Volume | covers all articles 
published in 1975 (in full). The two-part volume will contain between 2,000 
and 2,500 items and is also available with 1596 PRE-PUBLICATION DIS- 
COUNT PRICES. 


How to Order Your Set of United States Political Science Documents... 








i Please make all checks payable to: THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


I Send to: University of Pittsburgh, University Center for International Studies, 
4200 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 


| | 
H O Enclosed is my check/money order in the amount of $——— ————— for the items I 
| checked below. ! 
| O Please send an invoice in the amount of $________ for the items checked below. I 
i Regular Pre-Publication Pre-Publication i 
| Price 15% Discount to APSA Members ! 
| Volume 0 (1974/75 documents scheduled for January 1976): 1 
| Index & Documents $70.00 $59.500 942.500 i 
I Index Only $55.00 $46.75 L1 $29.75 O i 
| Volume I (1975 documents scheduled for March/April 1976): H 
H Index & Documents $90.00 $76.500 $59.50 0 | 
l Index Only $75.00 $63.75 0 $46.76 O l 
i Individual Institutional H 
H APSA APSA l 
l Individuals Institutions Members Members H 
I 
H Political Science Thesaurus (available now): i 
! Hardback Edition $20.00 O $30.00 O $18.00 O $27.000 1 
i Paperback Edition $15.000 $25.000 $13.500 $22.500 | 
i i 
I l 
! Name | 
l 
i n 
: Address i 
l l 
l City State... Zip l 
i 
1 
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U.S. POWER AND THE | 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 


The Political Economy of Foreign Direct Investment 
Robert Gilpin 


“An original attempt at linking’ the empirical study of private 
investment abroad . . . to the theory of the international economic 
order.”—Stanley Hoffmann, Harvard University. “A consistently 
stimulating and forcefully argued book."—Albert O. Hirschman, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University. “Students of 
political science and international economy should certainly read 

. Gilpin’s clearly written work.”—Library Journal 

Just published $ 10.9 


READING RAWLS 
Critical Studies of John Rawls’ 
A Theory of Justice 


Norman Daniels, Editor | 

This useful volume, which includes ET by. fourteen 
distinguished scholars from both sides of the Atlantic, is designed to 
serve both as a teaching aid for the study and evaluation of Rawls’ 
influential work and as a guide to further investigation. The issues 
raised by John Rawls’ A Theory of Justice and elaborated in this 
volume will be central to the concerns of political scientists for many 
years to come. Just published Cloth: 15.00 Paper: $5.95 


THE POWER OF NATIONS 


The Political Economy of International Relations - 
Klaus Knorr 


Building on the foundations of his seminal Power and Wealth, 
Professor Knorr offers an in-depth analysis of the ways in which 
nations convert political, economic and administrative resources into 
international power. Just published Cloth: $16.95 Paper: $6.95 


PATRIARCHALISM IN 


POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Gordon J. Schochet 


By untangling the various strands of patriarchal political theory, 

tracing sociological, theoretical and ideological reasons for the rise 

and fall of patriarchalism’s influence, Dr. Schochet provides us with 

the basis for a suggestive inquiry into 

the ultimate fate of the idea of 

Voie pulsi NEW SIGNIFICANT 


Just published $12.95 


BASIC BOOKS INC. 


10 EAST 53RD ST, NEW YORK 10022 
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HEGEL 


“CHARLES TAYLOR 


“Taylor discusses the background of Hegel’s thought, the ‘Phenomenol- 
ogy,’ the ‘Logic,’ history and politics, and Absolute Spirit (art, religion, and 
philosophy), and the continued relevance of Hegel for our time. .. . It is 
a singularly admirable achievement that Taylor manages to expound 
Hegel without lapsing into Hegelian opacity. Highly recommended. .. ." 
—Library Journal $36.00 


GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL: 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WORLD HISTORY— REASON IN HISTORY 


Newly translated by H. B. Nisbet, with an introduction by Duncan onus 
23.50 





BEYOND MARX AND TITO 


Theory and Practice in Yugoslav Socialism 
SHARON ZUKIN 


From her interviews with ten Belgrade families and participant-observa- 
tion of local voters' meetings, Professor Zukin tells how Yugoslavs have 
fared under the form of socialism they pioneered. Her account is linked 
with an analysis of socialist development,and comparisons are drawn with 
Soviet, Chinese and Western examples.  . ^. $15.50 





CIVILITY AND DISOBEDIENCE 
BURTON ZWIEBACH 
A practicing lawyer and political science teacher explores the varieties 


of disobedience, its relation to violence and stability, the right to disobey 
laws of democratic societies, and the obligations of courts when dealing 





with acts of disobedience. nee $10.95 
THE LABOUR PARTY 

AND THE STRUGGLE FOR SOCIALISM 

DAVID COATES 

A presentation of the left-wing critique. Cloth $14.95 Paper $5.95 





Cambridge University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 








Has Your Department Joined The 
APSA DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES PROGRAM? 


Now over 500 member departments receive: 


e Directories 

e Guides 

e Reports 

-e Special services 


For further information and membership forms, write: 


Departmental Services Program 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE 


TO APSA MEMBERS 


APSA INSURANCE PLANS. 


Group Life Insurance 


€ $15,000 protection with gradual séductions after age 90. 
© Optional Dependent Life Coverage. 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss 


* Worldwide Coverage. 
€ Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 


Hospital Cash Plan 


'* $20 or $40 each and every day hospitalized. 

* Payable for up to 365 days for each period of hospital —Ó— 
€ Benefits begin with the first day of hospitalization. 

* Daily benefits are doubled if you are hospitalized for cancer. 


For further information write to: 


` Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
. Washington, D.C. 20036 





Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 1939-1973 
A Documentary Survey 


Edited by Stephen Clissold. [ This collection of documents highlights the course 
of Soviet-Yugoslav relations from 1939 to the present day. The establishment of 
diplomatic ties between the royal government and Moscow, the war-time activities 
of Tito and the Comintern, illustrating both ideological links and the growth of 
mutual resentment, are all documented. The editor's fair-minded analysis of the 
documents will afford an understanding of the complex issues at stake and the 
options now open to the governments in Belgrade and Moscow. (Royal Institute 
of International Affairs) 


1975 .  , 852pp. l $27.00 


British Foreign Policy 1945-1973 i 
Joseph Frankel. | ] “Provide[s}] the scholar and the general student of inter- 
nationa! politics and of postwar Britain a brilliant ‘pre-scientific’ analysis of the 
pattern of British foreign policy in relation to both domestic and international 
environments. The book combines a modified attempt at model building with the 
historian's concern for the facts of a particular situation. ... Frankel shows wisdom 
m be as SERO expertise." —Perspective. (Royal Institute of international 
ffairs . 


1975 . . 364 pp. f $22.25 


Soviet Foreign Policy 1962-1973 
. The Paradox of Super-Power 


. Robin Edmonds. [] In this reinterpretation of Soviet foreign policy from 1962 to 

` 1973, Edmonds analyzes Khrushchev's foreign policy, projects the future course of 
Soviet foreign policy, and considers the way in which this development may affect 
Western Europe. Soviet foreign policy is related throughout to changes in the 
Soviet domestic scene, to Marxist Ideology, and to the schism between the Soviet 

` Union and China. 


1975 212 pp.; maps . , $12.50 


The European Convention on Human Rights 


Francis G. Jacobs. [] The European Convention on Human Rights, which cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary this year, is playing an increasingly important 
role in the affairs of Europe—and perhaps the world. This book sets out and 
evaluates the substantive law of human rights in Europe under the Convention, and 
analyzes the novel system of international supervision operated by the European ' 
Commission, the Court of Human Rights, and the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe. 


1975 : 298 pp. " $19.50 


Advance Australia—Where? 


Edited by B. D. Beddie. [] The fourth Annual Conference of the Australian ^ , 
Institute of International Affairs brought together politicians, diplomats, govern- 
ment officials, and academics to take stock of developments in Australia's foreign 
and defense policies. Papers from the conference, considering such topics as the 
nuclear arms race and its effect upon Australia, the changes in Australia's foreign 
policy, and Australia's new role in world affairs, have been collected in this volume. 


1975 232 pp. paper, $18.75 


All prices are subject to change. 
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ai we AND 
HARVARD STUDIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


29. Conflict Regulation in Divided Societies, by Eric A. Nordlinger 
"[This] important and succinct study . . . is concerned with identifying 
the political institutions and practices which will make social peace pos- 
sible in an open society deeply divided between two major communal 
or class groups." -From the Foreword by Samuel P. Huntington 
1972 ; Paper '$425 


30. Israel's Political-Military Doctrine, by Michael I. Handel 
. analyzes systematically and intelligently the growth of Israel's 
armed forces and the evolution of her military doctrine and practice." 
-N.Y. Times 
1973 > ] Paper $3.25 ` 


3l. Italy, NATO, and the European Community: The Interplay of , 
Foreign Policy and Domestic Politics, by Primo Vannicelli 
"... its originality and scholarship should recommend it to all serious 
students of recent Italian and international affairs." -Perspective 
1974 Paper $3.25 


32. The Choice of Technology in Developing Countries: Some 
Cautionary Tales, by C. Peter Timmer, John W. Thomas, M T. Wells, Jr. 
and David Morawetz à 
dust published Paper $3.45 


33. The International Role of the Communist Parties of Italy and 
France, by Donald L. M. Blackmer and Annie Kriegel 
Just published . Paper $2.75 
TTT TL Tra 
Harvard Center for international Affairs 
6 Divinity Ave, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Please send me the works checked below (indicate number of copies). 
29 30 3l 32 33 
O Payment enclosed. (1O96 discount for payment with order.) $ 
Make check payable to Harvard University. 
D Billme. . 
L] Inaddition, send list of books available in this series. 


NAME 

ADDRESS --« 3 

STATE 1 1 OPL 
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FOOD IS POWER. 


The political importance of food and its production, packaging, pricing, 
and distribution is astounding. Food problems have now approached 
crisis level. Ballantine is prepared to explain these problems and offer 
practical suggestions to help solve this crisis. 


FOOD FOR PEOPLE, NOT FOR PROFIT: THE GREAT GRAIN ROBBERY 
A Source Book on the Food Crisis James Trager 
Michael Jacobson and Catherine Lerza, editors — 24150—3$1.95 
247129195 DIET FOR A SMALL PLANET 
THE END OF AFFLUENCE: Frances Moore Lappé 
A Blueprint for Your Future 24711—$1.95 
Paul R. Ehrlich and Anne H. Ehrlich 
24376—$1.95 
*Ear| Butz, Secretary of Agriculture BALLANTINE BOOKS 


A Division of Random House, inc. 
Education Department F3 

201 East 50th Street 

New York, NY. 10022 
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Red, White, and Blue Power 


American Government and 


Politics Today 
Second Edition 


Charles P. Sohner, El Camino College 


Covering national and state government, this text emphasizes those aspects of 
government which personally concern the potential voters in your class—civil 
rights and political participation. In the new Sohner, you'll find an even more 
readable text for your students in addition to an exciting new chapter that intro- 
duces material on social, economic, and foreign policy. The revision includes 
additional material on population shifts, church-state relations, ethnic politics, 
domestic spying, impeachment, and recent developments in other areas. Instruc- 
tor’s Manual containing test questions and summaries of topics in each chapter 
available. 

January 1976, 385 pages, illustrated, paper, approx. $6.95 


California Government and 


Politics Today 
Second Edition 


Charles P. Sohner 
January 1976, 68 pages, paper, approx. $1.75 
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For further information write to 

Jack Bevington, Department SA 

Scott, Foresman College Division 

1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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New from 
Columbia 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZING FOR SOCIAL 

CHANGE 

Action Principles from Social Science Research 

JACK ROTHMAN 

Foreword by RICHARD CLOWARD 

The product of intensive investigation into research reported 

in major social science journals, this volume on the techniques 

of social change will be of use in the daily work of social 

planners and community workers in the human services. 
cloth, $20.00; paper, $7.50 


THE BRAZILIAN PEASANTRY 

SHEPARD FORMAN 

In this multilevel analysis, Dr. Forman investigates the socio- 
cultural and eccnomic context of Northeast Brazil from a 
peasant perspective. Among the topics covered in this ex- 
haustive study are the economic, social, and political life of 
the Brazilian peasants, religious participation and fanaticism, 
the place of the 2easant in the broader context of Brazilian 
society, and impediments to change in twentieth-century 
Brazilian society. $13.50 


GERMANY AND THE POLITICS OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

_ CATHERINE McARDLE KELLEHER 
This is an original and comprehensive look at the policies of 
the Federal Republic cf Germany toward the development, 
use, and control of nuclear weapons. In describing Germany's 
relations with the United States and NATO regarding nuclear 
policy, it becomes a brilliant examination of alliance ties as 
well. 
institute of War and Peace Studies $15.00 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Volume 6: U Thant, 1961-1964 
ANDREW W. CORDIER and MAX HARRELSON, Editors 
Among the even:s recounted in this sixth volume ‘in the 
series—the first on the term of U Thant—are the United 
Nation's intervention in the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, the 
liquidation of the, costly Congo Operation, and Thant's role 
in promoting the controversial UN bond issue which eased 
the financial strain which threatened to force the organiza- 
tion into bankruptcy: 

$27.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for orders: 
136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 





PRAEGER 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


. PLANNING ALTERNATIVE 
WORLD FUTURES 
Values, Methods, and Models 
Edited by Louis Rene Beres and Harry R. Tar: 


g 
342pp. Oct.,1975 ISBN0-275-05340-7 $20.00 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89420-7 $6.95 


CIVIL WARS AND THE POLITICS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELIEF 

Africa, South Asia, and the Caribbean 
Edited by Morris Davis 

122 pp. Oct., 1975 ISBN 0-275-09870- 2 $12. 50 


BROADCASTING TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 
International Politics and Radio 


Maury Lisann 
224pp. Oct.,1975 ISBN 0-275-05590-6 $16. 50 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS VS. 
PUBLIC ACCESS 

Benno C. Schmidt, Jr. 

ca. 200 pp. Jan., 1976 ISBN 0-275-01620-X 
$15.00 PSS Student Edition: 

ISBN 0-275-89430-4 $4.95 


*SOUTH ASIAN CRISIS: INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, AND BANGLA DESH 
A Political and Historical E yal of the 
1971 War 


Robert Jackson 
240pp. Oct., 1975 ISBN 0-275-09560-6 $12.50 


*THE POWER OF THE PURSE 

A Symposium on the Role of European 
Parliaments in Budgetary Decisions 
Edited by David hcl ad 

ca. 380 pp. Jan., 1976 

ISBN 0-275-05790-9 ca. ` $20.00 


DILEMMAS OF THE 

ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 

Two Germanys, Scandinavia, Canada, 
NATO, and the EEC 

Atlantic Institute Studies — | 

Peter Christian Ludz, H. Peter Dreyer, 
Charles Pentland, and Lothar Ruhi 

$10 pp pp. Nov., 1975 ISBN 0-275-01490-8 


*For sale in the U.S. and Philippines only. 


THE POLITICS OF THE WESTERN 
INDIAN OCEAN ISLANDS 

John M. Ostheimer 

278 pp. Nov., 1975 TC 0914 

ISBN 0-275-28839-0 $17.50 


'POLITICS IN THE GERMAN 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
John M. Starrels and Anita M. Mallinckrodt 
Pd pp. Nov., 1975 ISBN 0-275-01520-3 


SOCIALISM IN THE THIRD WORLD 
Edited by Helen Desfosses 

and Jacques Levesque 

ca. 340 pp. Dec., 1975 ISBN 0-275-55560-7 
$16.50 PSS Student Edition: 

ISBN 0-275-89460-6 ,$6.95: 


. THE POLITICS OF 


NATURAL DISASTER 
The Case of the Sahel Drought 


Edited by Michael H. Glantz 
ca. 225 pp. Jan., 1976 
ISBN 0-275-01180-1 ca. $16.50 


INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 
National, Regional, and Global Perspectives 


. Edited by Yonah Anar” à 


ca. 320 pp. Feb., 
ISBN 0-275-0! PEA d $20. 00 


: THE INFLUENCE OF EAST EUROPE 


AND THE SOVIET WEST 


ON THE USSR 
Edited by Roman Szporluk 
$m pp. Jan., 1976 ISBN 0-275-07500-1 


CONGRESS AGAINST . 


THE PRESIDENT : 

Edited by Harvey C. Mansfield, Sr. 

ca. 208 pp. Nov., 1975 ISBN 0-275-56230-1 
$15.00 PSS Student Edition: 

ISBN 0-275-64420-0 $5.95 


Please use TC. or ISBN numbers 
when ordering from: 


Praeger Publishers 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 





Is a controlled war between major powers possible? 
Or is escalation inevitable? 


THE ROAD TO - 


TOTAL WAR 


By Frederick M. Sallager 
Consultant to the RAND Corporation and ` 
the TRW Eme Group 

95 


This brilliant, authoritative, eye-opening book is... 
$& | | a thorough and timely study of the escalation from counter- 


force to countervalue bombing in World War II. The author has ` 


served both in RAND and the Department of Defense, and is now 
consultant to both. He has reviewed the documents pertaining both 
to British and German decisions about bombing policy, and has 
organized a solid, persuasive thesis that ‘escalation can happen 
without being really willed—the result of circumstances that drive 
a leader to a course of action whose consequences he either does 
not foresee or disregards because of pressures arising from the 
war or inherent in his own personality.' . It adds up to a serious 
challenge to the assumption thai rationality will prevail in the 
crunch of battle. The challenge is particularly timely these days, as 
we witness a resurgence of the faith, that we can find a way to wage 
a nuclear war that produces conventional consequences.33 


—Gordon L. Shull, Parepactive, (July/August 1975) 


Here are the facts about how the near destruction of London by air 

came about, not as a considered military decision, but as a face-saving 

. device for Hitler. How the British, although opposed to bombing non- 

military objectives, gradually turned to it because their bombers could 

not hit precise targets. How, time after time, decisions that resulted in 

escalation were made because of emotional pressures, the fog of war or 
judgments blunted by wishful thinking and exhaustion. 


Today's entire defense community agrees that, in case of war, re- 
straint is absolutely necessary. But is it possible? Is escalation inevitable? 


With the threat of atomic annihilation, the frightening lessons of the 
past simply must be learned. The Road to Total War, fascinating to read 
and superbly documented, provides an essential chapter in the history 
of modern warfare. 


Van Nostrand Reinhold 


450 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 
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PRINCETON 


POLITICAL VIOLENCE 
UNDER THE SWASTIKA 
581 Early Nazis 


PETER H. MERKL . 
Going to the active core of the Nazi 
revolt, this exciting psychological, 
sociological, and behavioral study is 
based on unique autobiographical 
stories supplied by over 500 pre-1933 
rank-and-file Nazis. '' [Merkl's] 
analysis of Weimar youth culture is 
particularly chilling. An important 
book."—Zibrary Journal 

"Few books provide as much insight 
into the nature of the Nazi Movement. 
—Juan J. Linz, Yale University 

749 pages € Cloth, $30.00 @ Limited 
Paperback Edition, $10.75 


"u 


AUSTRO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS IN THE 
ANSCHLUSS ERA 


RADOMÍR LUZA | 

“This is an absolutely first-rate piece 
of work on a very important subject. 
The book not only adds enormously 
to our understanding of the origins of 
Austria as a truly independent country, 
but sheds a great deal of light on a 
large number of interesting questions 
about Nazi Germany. It will remain 
the definitive account of its subject for 
many years." —Gerhard L. Weinberg, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hil! $20.00 


COMMUNISM IN 
ITALY AND FRANCE 


Edited by DONALD L.M. BLACKMER 
and SIDNEY TARROW 

The contributors to this volume have 
addressed themselves to the growth, 
behavior, and prospects of the two 
largest Communist parties in Western 
Europe. “This is a very significant 
contribution to Western European 
studies as well as studies of compara- 
tive communism. | expect it to be the 
next phase in the evolution of com- 
parative politics." —Samuel H. Barnes, 
University of Michigan $25.00 


© Now in Paperback 


HITLER AND THE 


BEER HALL PUTSCH 


HAROLD J. GORDON, JR. 


678 pages @ lius. 
Paper, $6.95 € Cloth, $22.00 


Write for our Political Science Catalogue. 


PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





EE. PEACOCK Publishers, Inc. 


New Titles 


ROBERT D. CANTOR's 
Introduction to International Politics 


This new text is written at a very basic level and intended for the 
first course. It is both interesting and attractive, placing more emphasis 
upon the dynamics of international politics as opposed to theory. 

The text has a certain timeliness with considerable material taken 
from speeches, official documents and news articles. ; 
Spring 1976 c. 400 pages c. $6.50 paper 


ALEC BARBROOK's 
Patterns of Political Behaviour 


A survey of the literature which has grown out of the attempt to 
analyze political behavior in a manner which purports to emphasize 
description rather than prescription. 

Spring 1976 209 pages c. $4.95 paper 


ROBERT D. CANTOR's 
Voting Behavior & Presidential Elections 


Analyzes all the prominent theories of voting behavior and examines 
their validity in the light of electoral reality. 
1975 139 pages l $3.75 paper 


FELIX A. NIGRO and LLOYD G. NIGRO’s 
The New Public Personnel Administration 


An analysis of public personnel administration as it exists today, with 
emphasis on basic issues in public personnel policy. Provides a theoretical 
framework, based on open system theory, for understanding the relation- 
ship between personnel administration and organizations. 

Spring 1976 c. 320 pages c. $8.95 cloth 





F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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THE 










NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


120 Woodbine Street, Bergenfield, 


Surveying the work of the major 
socialist theorists and practi- 
tioners—inclucing More, Saint- 
Simon, Marx, Engels, Proudhon, 
Bakunin, Malatesta and Mao— 


Hyams examines the successes 
and failures of their policies in 


the societies where they have 


= been adopted and defines the 
= practical implications of their 


ideas for today’s politics. “A 


Socialism from Sir Thomas More work of sympathy, clarity, and 
to Mao Tse-tung insight... incisive, informed and 


jargon-free.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


Edward Hyams A Meridian Book — F432/$3.95 


EDUCATION 


New Jersey 07621 





Education Interest Groups 


in the Nation's Capital 


By Stephen K. Bailey 


Who represents 


education's interests in the nation's capital, whom 


they represent, what they want, how they function, and their un- 
finished agenda—such interests are examined in this guide. The 
first comprehensive summary of Washington-based educational! 
organizations and associations is written by the vice-president of the 
American Council on Education for educators, politicians, and the 
students of both. $7.50 


Formulating Policy in 


Edited by John 


Postsecondary Education: 


The Search for Alternatives 


F. Hughes and Olive Mills 


Shifting social conditions and clienteles, unprecedented financial 
strains, the emphasis on statewide planning and governance— these 
and other complexities pose critical choices for decision-makers 
concerned with higher education. Representatives of institutions and 
of state, regional, and national interests consider management, 
policy, and decisions needed to realize social and educational goals 
of postsecondary education. Alternative solutions are proposed for 
ten major problem areas by prominent authorities. $15 


E ACE 





American Council on Education 
Publications, Dept. U 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20936 
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"PRESIDENTIAL 








ELECTIONS 





FOURTH EDITION 


Strategies of American Electoral Politics 
Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildavsky 


University of California, Berkeley 


Presidential Elections, Fourth Edition, features a thorough dis- 
cussion of the 1972 elections and evaluates the new reforms likely to 
affect the politics of the 1976 elections, including campaign spend- 
ing laws and rules governing the selection .of delegates to the 
Democratic national convention. 7 


The newest edition of the “standard work... comprehensively in- 
formed, judicious and wise.” —Alexander M. Bickel 


“An unusually sophisticated, fair-minded and readable study.” 


—James MacGregor Burns, Williams College 
Spring 1976 Clothtound, $7.95 Paperbound, $4.95. 


Also of interest 


UNDERSTANDING POLITICAL VARIABLES , Second Edition 
William Buchanan, Washington and Lee University 


A highly successful text/ workbook that introduces students to the 
basic methods of political research and analysis. 


1974 Free Instructor's Manual Paperbound, $6.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 Fifth Averue, New York, N.Y. 10017 





Soviet-Chinese Relations, 1945-1970. 


By O. B. Borisov and B. T. Koloskov 


The Borisov/Koloskov study of Sino-Soviet relations, 1945-1970, written 

by two Soviet experts on China on the basis of extensive research in . 
. Secret party and government archives, is the officially authorized Soviet : 

version of the conflict. 384 pages, index $12.50 


The Last Days of United Pakistan - 


By G. W. Choudhury 


The author of this insider s account of Pakistan's political upheaval in 
1970-71 recounts the efforts of Yahya Khan, president of Pakistan at the 
time of the war, to satisfy East Pakistan's many legitimate grievances, 
introduce democracy, and preserve a united Pakistan. l 

l 256 pages, index $10.00 


Nazism, Neo- -Nazism, and we e Peasantry 


By Timothy Alan Tilton 


This close examination of the political, economic, and social culture of 
rural Schleswig-Holstein throws light on the social origins of right-wing 
extremism and on the likelihood of.a resurgence of Nazism in West 
RA ; . 204 pages $8.95 


Techniques of National Economic Panning 
By Abdul Qayum 


The author brings together in a bina abis readable fashion the con- 
ceptions, methods, and techniques of contemporary macroeconomic 
planning for the student and practitioner. Authoritative mathematical 
appendices to each chapter make the most sophisticated techniques 
accessible. 

(Intérnational Development Research Center, Studies in Development 
No. 9) : 256 pages, index $12.50 


Indiana University Press - 
Tenth and Morton Streets 
Bloomington, indiana 47401 
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DOCUMENTED HISTORY, superbly edited .. .impressively 
documented, and beautifully produced... indispensable to the 


specialist in the field."— James MacGregor Burns, Williams College 


“eal 


ACCOMPLISHMENT ...a full historical 
panorama of the Presidency’s development, 
crises, and governing concepts.” 

— Louis Koenig, Professor of Political 
Science, New York University 


THE GROWTH OF PRESIDENTIAL 
POWER: A DOCUMENTED HISTORY is 

an unprecedented narration, analysis, 
and documentation of the 200-year 
evolution of the Presidency, from its 
philosophical and political antecedents 
to Watergate. More than 300 key docu- 
ments, each one chosen for its relevance 
to the development of the office, are in- 


cluded. By Prof. William M. Goldsmith. 


1975. $96.50 per 3-volume set. 


Congress Investigates: A Documented History 
1792-1974 delves into 29 of the most impor- 
tant Congressional investigations from the St. 
Clair Investigation, 1792, to the Watergate 
Committee. Outstanding historians and scholars 
unearthed the documents, and wrote scholarly 
essays which focus on background events, par- 
ticipants, results, legacy. Edited by. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. and Roger Bruns. 1975. $150.00 
per 5-volume set. 


Foundations of Colonial America: A Documen- 
tary History includes over 1,000 important 
documents revealing the individual, work, 
religious and property relationships that existed 
in all the colonies. Reprinted in their entirety 
are deeds, town records, laws, charters, etc. 
from 1492 to 1763. “A great service to the 
historical profession” said Prof. Philip J. 
Greven, Jr. Edited by W. Keith Kavenagh. 
1973, $96.00 per 3-volume set. 






R.R. BOWKER COMPANY/NEW YORK/A XEROX EDUCATION COMPANY 


the Supreme Court presents the eleven actual 
briefs, decisions and verbatim transcripts of oral 
testimony which led to the resignation of 
Richard M. Nixon. “A gold mine of informa- 
tion." Perspective, May, 1975. Edited. by Prof. 
Leon Friedman, with introductory essays by 
Prof. Alan F. Westin. 1974. $15.00. 


History of U.S. Political Parties offers, through 
25 brilliant essays by leading scholars, a total, 
comprehensive picture of how the American 
political system developed. It deals with the 
major parties—their origins, growth, setbacks, 
triumphs; and important minor ones like the 
Populists, Know Nothings, Communists. Edited 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 1973. $135.00 
per 4-volume set. 


Published by Chelsea: House Publishers in association 
with R.R. Bowker Company. Order all books on 30- 
day appioval from R.R. Bowker Order Dept., P.O. 
Box 1807, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. All orders 
plus shipping and handling. Sales tax added where 
applicable. 
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ee . Students, professors, and those interested in the study of politics _ 


E and government are' invited to become members of the AMERI- 
-. CAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


. JOIN APSA 


membership includes: 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW—quarterly journal 
of scholarly articles and book reviews in political scierice, and 
PS—quarterly journal of association news and articles of pro- 

fessional concern. 


Opportunity to register in the APSA Personnel Service—currently 
lists the largest number of political science teaching and research 
positions. 


Attend the APSA Annual Meeting, ease 2-5, 1976, Chicago, 
Illinois. 3. 


Name i 
Mailing Address. 


(Zip) 


This is an application for membership. Upon receipt of this form : 
we will mail you a membership card and begin a year's subscrip- 
tion to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW and PS. 


Student $12 o. 
Annual i i 

if your annual income is under $12,000 $20 [] 

$12-15,000 $25 [7] 

over $15,000 : $30 0. 


Please send with remittance to: 
. Membership Secretary 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
1527 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Add $2 for foreign postage. 





IRAN'S. FOREIGN POLICY, 1941- 1973 . 
A Study of Foreign Policy in Moderniahe Nations tt ux 


By RovHoLLAH K. RAMAZANI. xv, 507 pp., maps, apps., index. | $20. oW e 


Rouhollah K. Ramazani, author of the prize-winning study of the foreign 
policy of Irán from 1500 to 1941, describes and analyzes Iran's foreign policy 
from 1941 through 1973 in this sequel to his previous volume. He thoroughly 
examines Iran's major foreign decisions, problems, commitments, and courses 
and consequences of action over the past three decades. This work dispels í 
many popular myths, such as Iran's lack of a foreign policy during the Second y 
World War, the shah's subservient friendship with the United States and 
obsessive nonalignment with the USSR during the 1950s, and the actual 
nonalignment of Iran with the United States since the 1960s. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES - 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION : 


Edited by CuxisriNE W. SweNr and LEE D. UNTERMAN. xii, 161 pp., index. 
(John Bassett Moore Society) $12.50 


This essential research volume presents the most current thinking on the 
legal, economic,.and political problems involved in the regulation of multi- 
national corporations. The issues are approached from three distinct perspec- 
tives: the United States’, the host country's, and the corporations’. The diver- , 
sity of contributors creates three further perspectives—corporate, governmen- 
tal, and academic—within each topic. ^ 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Leadership, Partnership, or Disengagement? 


Edited by ROBERT A. BAUER. viii, 136 pp. . ad ; | 
(Kenyon Public Affairs) Cloth, $10.00; paper, $2.95 ' 


"It is rare that a book in the foreign policy field is both timely and of high 
quality. This collection of essays is both. . . . It reflects a variety of professional. 
and disciplinary perspectives. It should be required reading for faculty and 
students of international affairs and it is highly recommerided to all citizens 
whos are e reappraising the United ‘States’ role i in the world." — Perspective 
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University Press of Virginia 


IA Box 3608 University Station 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22903 





Cornell 
University 
Press 


NEW FROM CORNELL 
Ideology and Politics in Uganda 


From Obote to Amin 
By JAMES H. MITTELMAN. This book provides an incisive analysis of the 
relationship between ideas and political practice in the deeply divided 
country of Uganda. Displaying a sound and realistic grasp of the impact of 
ideology, Professor Mittelman advances and refines a number of proposi- 
tions about ideology in low-income countries, and offers conclusions on 
theory-building and African politics. $15.00 


Chinese Policy toward Indonesia, 1949-1967 


By DAVID MOZINGO. This persuasive analysis of the competing forces that 
shaped China’s policy toward an important neighboring country provides a 
healthy antidote to some recent writings on Chinese foreign policy. The 
author maintains that the tension between China’s realpolitik interests and 
her revolutionary ethos could not be resolved in Indonesia. This same ten- 
sion, he proposes, is responsible for the highly ambivalent attitude China has 
adopted toward other noncommunist Afro-Asian countries since 1949. $14.50 


Chinese Socialism to 1907 


By MARTIN BERNAL. Drawing on the author's rich background of knowledge 
about China, this richly detailed book is the first full examination of the origins 
of Chinese socialism—a subject of increasing significance in the study of 
modern Chinese intellectual and political development. Working almost 
entirely with Chinese and Japanese sources, Professor Bernal argues con- 
vincingly that the roots of Chinese communism were largely indigenous and 
not transplanted either from the Russian Revolution or from the Western 
Marxist tradition generally. $15.00 


The Socialist Lett and the German Revolution 


A History of the German Independent Social Democratic Party, 1917-1922 
By DAVID W. MORGAN. The German Independent Social Democratic Party 
(USPD) lasted only half a decade, but during these years—among the most 
eventful in modern German history—it was close to the center of the public 
stage. Organized chronologically, Professor Morgan’s complete history of 
the USPD takes a realistic but sympathetic look at.the left-wing socialists 
and, by dealing above all with day-to-day politics, offers an invaluable key to 
understanding the dynamics of the revolution as a whole. $19.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS ITHACA AND LONDON 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE X 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The American Political Science Review 


Quarterly journal of scholarly articles and book reviews in political science. Included in APSA member- 
ship. Back issues: $10.50 per copy; $25.00 per volume. 


PS 


Quarterly journal of Association news and articles o? professional concern. Included in APSA membership. 
Back issues: $2.00 per copy; $5.00 per volume. 


DEA NEWS for Teachers of Political Science 


Newspaper on education and the curriculum. Included in APSA membership. 


Annual Meeting Program 
Final program for APSA Annual Meeting. Included in Annual Meeting Registration. Extra copies: $.50. 


APSA Annual Meeting Papers* * 
Hard copies, $3.00 each. 


APSA Annual Meeting Proceedings* * Ni 
Microfilm reels of all papers, 1901-1912; 1956-present. $22.00 per reel. 


Cumulative Index to the American Political Science Review** 
1906-1968, $6.50. 


Cumulative Index to the Proceedings of the Annual Meetings** 
S word index to all papers included in proceedings of Annual Meetings for 1904-1912; 1956-1970: 
18.50. 
Women in Political Science: Studies and Reports, 1969-71 of the APSA Committee on the 
Status of Women in the Profession ** 
PB 486, $11.00. \ 


Political Science Thesaurus Q 
A major reference tool in political science; this volume represents the terminology control device for a 
computer-based information retrieval service. -ndividuals: Hardback: $20.00; Paper: $15.00. Institutions: 
Hardback: $30.00; Paper: $25.00. 

APSA Biographical Directory 
Biographical information on over 7,000 Associction members, plus names and addresses for approximately 
sinon members. Members: Hardback: $7.50; Paper: $5.00. Non-Members: Hardback: $12.50; Paper: 

10.00. 
APSA Directory of Members: Annual Supplament to the APSA Biographical Directory 


Names and current addresses of all APSA members. $3.00 each. \ 


Guide to Publication in Political Science 
Co-sponsored by the APSA Committee on the 5tatus of Women and the Women’s Caucus for Political 
Science. $1.00. 

Roster of Women in Political Science (3rd ed.) 
Biographical information on women political scientists. $2.50 each. 


Annual APSA Directory of Department Chairpersons 
Names and addresses of Chairpersons of depertments offering political science at four-year institutions. 
$20.00 each. 

Personnel Service Guidelines for Employers and Applicants 


Pamphlet containing information and guidelinss for members of the APSA Personnel Service and for em- à 
ployers listing their vacancies in the Personnel Service Newsletter. No charge. à 


**Order from: Customer Service Department 
University Microfilms 
313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 à | 
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"Personnel Service Newsletter 
Monthly listing of positions for political scientists. APSA Members: $8.00 subscription. 


Careers and the Study of Political Science: A Guide for Undergraduates 
A monograph discussing the relationship between political science knowledge and skills and careers in 
law, government, business, journalism, teaching, etc. $.50 each; bulk rates available. 


Guide to Graduate Study in Political Science 
Compilation of Ph.D. and Masters programs in political science. The 1976 Guide is revised and expanded 
to include listings of faculty and fields of specialization: $4.00 each. 


' Sources of Financial Support for Political Scientists: Research Education, Professional 
¥ Development Bulletin 1: Support for Professional Development: Fellowships and Traineeships 
Information on post-doctoral fellowships, internship programs, special training support and foreign travel 
grants available to faculty and advanced graduate students. $1.00 each. 
Global Dimensions in U.S. Education 


A joint publication of the APSA Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education, the Education Commission of 
the International Studies Association, and the Center for War/Peace Studies of the N.Y. Friends Group, 
Inc. Four publications: The Elementary School, The Secondary School, The University, The Community. 
$1.50 each, $5.00 per set. 


Comparing Political Experiences 
Complete description of an alternative course for high school government instruction. $2.75 each. 


f SETUPS: American Politics 
Supplementary Empirical Teaching Units in Political Science 


New computer related instructional materials whereby students learn important substantive topics in 
American politics as they learn methods of analysis. Voting Behavior: The 1972 Election by Bruce D. 
Bowen, C. Anthony Broh, Charles L. Prysby. Political Socialization Across the Generations by Paul Allen 
Beck, Jere W. Bruner, L. Douglas Dobson. Political Participation by F. Christopher Arterton, Harlan 
Hahn. Representation in the United States Congress: 1973 by Ray A. Geigle, Peter G. Hartjens. The 
Supreme Court in American Politics: d Through Law by John Paul Ryan, C. Neal Tate. U.S. Energy, 
Environment and Economic Problems: A Public Policy Simulation by Barry Hughes. For information and 
price list write: APSA Division of Educational Affairs. 


_ INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE MONOGRAPHS 


Guides on materials and methods for teaching and learning in political science. A Guide to Library 
Sources in Political Science: American Government by Clement E. Vose. $6.50 hardback; $4.00 paper- 
back. PSI and Political Science: Using the Personalized System of Instruction to Teach American Politics, 
» edited by Ralph B. Earle Jr. $3.50 paperback. 

Legislative Service Project Manuals 
Individual manuals available for: Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island. $2.50 each. 

Political Science and State and Local Government 
A volume on the current and future state of research and educational programs in the field of state and 
local government. $3.75 each. 


APSA Membership Mailing Lists and Labels 


i For information and price list, contact Membership Secretary, APSA. 


APSA Political Science Department Chairpersons Mailing Labels 
For information and price list, contact APSA Departmental Services Program. 


j ORDER FORM 
I am enclosing a check for $____________, for 
(list publications). 
f Name 
Address 
City. ee Sa te Zip 


Order from: American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


(All orders must be prepaid) 
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Levy, Mark R., and Kramer, Michael S. 
THE ETHNIC FACTOR: How America’s Minorities 
Decide Elections 


The first comprehensive study of the way the hyphenated 
Americans vote, The Ethnic Factor examines the voting be- 
havior of our sixty-five million ethnics: election by election, 
state by state, precinct by precinci. It debunks some of the 
most dearly held assumptions of our political and socio- 
logical "wisdom," and it demonstrates conclusively how and 
why the ethnics potentially hold the key to the political 
future of the United States. "The Ethnic Factor is far and 
away the best work ever done on ethnic voting patterns 
and ought to be read by anyone who is concerned with 
understanding American elections." —Andrew M. Greeley. 
A special completely new section will analyze the 1972 
Presidential election. 

[21527 $2.95 


Friedman, Lawrence M. 
A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LAW 


A urique and comprehensive history of American law-its 
origins, substance, procedures, and growth. This National Book 
Award nominee makes clear the contrapuntal balance be- 
tween law and the society it serves, demonstrating the extent 
to which modern law—and modern society—bear the imprint 
of the legal past. "This concise hiscory is nothing less than 
superb. Designed for laymen, it is detailed enough to both 
interest the professional and provide depth, without resorting 
to the turgid prose of most lawyers' Eooks. Friedman is at ease 
with fact, trend, theory, and policy end he writes well. Good 
bibliographical essay."—Choice. "The book is well docu- 
mented and highly readable, and the author successfully 
shows that law changes with the times and is eternally new."— 
Library Journal. "Professor Friedmar's mature and reflective 
book will surely become a standard work in American legal 
history and likely will remain for many years the only general 
treatment of the subject."—James W. Ely, Jr., Vanderbilt Law 
Review. . 

[121742 Biblio. Index $6.95 


Ellsberg, Daniel 
PAPERS ON THE WAR 


"Retrospective and introspective, analytical and auto-bio- 
graphical essays . . . destined . . . for the student of deci- 
sion-rraking regarding U.S. policy in the Viet-Nam war. 
They provide rare insights from a person intimately involved 
at the various working levels of U.S. Viet-Nam policy in his 
pilgrimage from problem solver . . . then advocate of U.S. 
extrication from a stalemate, to resister and ‘exposer’ of 
what Fe reluctantly perceived as a ‘policy of murder.’ ... 
Starting from the premise that Presidents from Truman to 
Nixon were responsible for ‘a wholly illegitimate unilateral 
intervention,’ Elisberg ventures that the Congress, the press, 
and the American public too are parts of the problem.” 
—Choice. 

O 21186 $2.95 


Aron, Raymond 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY: Three Essays on 
Ideology and Development 


Dr. Arcen points to what he believes are valuable insights 
and regrettable failings in the work of such writers as W. W. 
Rostow. Colin Clark, George Lichtheim, Morris Ginsberg, | 
and H. D. Aiken, while questioning the nature of modern 
industrial society, the American and Soviet systems, and the 
importance of ideology in determining our notions of eco- 
nomic development and national growth. 

E] 20804 $1.95 


McCloskey, Paul N., Jr. 

TRUTH AND UNTRUTH: Political Deceit 
in America 

D 21219 $2.95 


and 
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BEYOND THE WATER'S EDGE 


America's Foreign Policies 

Howard Bliss and M. Glen Johnson, Vassar College 
This brief overview traces America's foreign policy 
from development of the post World War I! con- 
sensus to the breakdown of that consensus in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. The authors deal with 
such matters as the nature of foreign policy; the 
major historic themes of U.S. foreign policy; the 


DON 


major characteristics of the post-war international 
System; the President and his primacy in policy 
making; the foreign affairs bureaucracy; Congress 
and foreign policy; and the impact of non-govern- 
mental institutions (the media, public opinion, 
interest groups) on foreign policy. 

272 pages/paperbound/ January 1975/$4.75 


POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY IN AMERICA 


An Introduction 

David A. Caputo, Purdue University 

A concise introduction to American government 
that stresses contemporary aspects of American 
institutions and public policy while providing 
students with factual and theoretical information 
required to stimulate critical thought about the 
complexities and characteristics of the American 
political system. Appropriate attention is given 


THE PINNACLE 


The Contemporary American Presidency 

John F. Murphy, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

In this fresh analysis of the modern American 
présidency, the author asserts that President 
Truman recognized basic transformations in the 
nation wrought by World War ll, and that he moved 
to create in the presidency an instrument of per- 
manent authority capable of pursuing a national 
agenda. Trufnan thus placed the President at the 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Execution of Public Policy 


; Don T. Allensworth 


Concise, yet comprehensive, this book—an intro- 
duction to public administration—covers all major 
aspects, including the full range of recent develop- 
ments and current trends. Those familiar with other 
texts in the field will find greater emphasis here on 


i 
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throughout to important contemporary issues such 
as race, sex discrimination, international conflict 
and human rights. Coverage includes national 
political institutions — congress, the courts, the 
presidency, the federal bureaucracy; state and 
urban politics; group politics and political parties; 
public policy; the future of American politics. 
302 pages/paperbound/1974/$3.95 


pinnacle of authority and responsibility, and he 
and his successors must be evaluated in that light. 
Professor Murphy then examines the thrust of each 
administration, its success in achieving the na- 
tional agenda, prospects and possible problems 
for the presidency. 


215 pages/paperbound/1974/$2.95 


the administration of public policy, contemporary 
bureaucratic behavior and the politics of admin- 
istration. Organization charts, tables, graphs, dia- 
grams, maps, drawings and chapter-end sum- 
maries are included. 

213 pages/paperbound/1973/$3.95 
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J.B. Lippincott Company * Division of Higher Education 
East Washington Square * Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 





Asia 
and the 
Road Ahead 


Issues for the 
Major Powers 
Robert A. 
Scalapino 


One of the most 
influential au- 
thorities on the 
Asian scene fore- 
casts the years 
ahead — a major 
work that cannot 
be ignored. This 
book is a tour de _ 
force in the scope 
and content of its 
analysis of inter- 
national relations 
and issues in the 
Pacific-Asia thea- 
ter. Scalapino pre- 
sents a cool, care- 
ful assessment of 
all of the major 
and secondary 
powers of the re- 
gion in terms of 
their goals, capa- 
bilities, tactical 
: calculations, and 
shifting relations. 
452 pages, map, 
$10.95 


Japanese 
Urbanism 


Industry and 
Politics in 
Kariya, 
1872-1972 


Gary D. 
Allinson 


Allinson's exami- 
nation of the 
sociology of poli- 
tics in an indus- 
trializing city in 
Japan during the 
century 1872-1972 
is the first to de- 
scribe how 
economic growth 
alters social struc- 
ture and political 
behavior. No 
other work in En- 
glish or Japanese 
provides so de- 
tailed a portrait of 
the long-term 
processes of his- 
torical change in a. 
Japanese city dur- 
ing this period of 
extensive eco- 
nomic develop- 
ment. The subject 
is the city of 
Kariya, which in 
1972 was a com- 
munity of ninety 
thousand inhabit- 
ants, most of them. 
employed in sev- 
eral large firms in 
the Toyota enter- 


prise. 
296 pages, $16.75 


Regionalism 
and National 
Unity in 
Nepal 


Frederick H. . 
Gaige 

Nepal, like many 
other developing 
countries, is at- 
tempting to forge 
regionally iso- 
lated and ethni- . 
cally diverse 
groups into a na- 


tionally conscious 


population pos- 
sessing common 
economic and 
political goals. 
The country em- 
braces two major 
regions, the hills 
and the plains. 
Gaige provides 
the first systemat- 
ic study of the 
economically im- 
portant plains, 
discusses gov- 
ernment attempts 
to integrate the 
hill and plain re- 
gions,andex- . 
amines the result- 
ing political ten- 


The 
Mexican 
Profit- 
Sharing 
Decision 
Politics in an 
Authoritarian 
Regime 
Susan 
Kaufman 
Purcell 


This is the first de- 
tailed study of the 
decision-making 
process on the na- 
tional level in 
Mexico. It ex- 
amines President 
Lépez Mateo’s 
decision toim- . 
plement the provi- 
sions for-profit- 
sharing of the 1917 
Constitution, a 
decision that in- . 
volved the most 
important groups 
in the country, or- 
ganized business 
and labor, and 
their relationship 
with the executive 
branch of the gov- 
ernment. Purcell 
illuminated the 
role of the domin- 
ant political party, 
the mechanisms 
used by the regime 
to resolve conflict, 
and thé symbolic 
aspects of Mexi- 
can politics. 

224 pages, $11.50 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS * 


Federal 
Programs 
and City 
Politics 

The Dynamics 
of the Aid. 


Process in 
Oakland 


Jeffrey L. 
Pressman 
Pressman focuses 
on the aid process 
in order to ex- 
amine the goals, 
structure, and im- 
pact of federal 
programs. 
l 178 pages, 
illustrated, $10.95 


Personnel 
Policy in 
the City 
The Politics 
of Jobs in 
Oakland 
Frank J. 
Thompson 
Thömpson ex- 
plores how offi- 
cials deal with the 
politics of jobs in 
kran, Califor- 
a. 
224 pag 
illustrated, $10. 93 


Berkeley > Los Angeles Ħ New York * London 


Society 


and 
Bureaucracy 


In exarnining the 
performance of 
the public 


` bureaucracy ina 


transitional-type 
society, Price as- 
says the social 
pressures experi- 
enced by 
Ghanaian civil 
servants and the 
likely conse- 
quences. The sub- 
jectis of particular 
interest because 
the civil service 


occupies a crucial . 


role in national 
development and 
because civil 
servants have in- 
herited formally 
prescribed roles 
from their British 


predecessors who _ 


are radically at 
odd with the con- 
ventions of . 
Ghanaian society. 
Price’s discussion 
should interest 
students of con- 
temporary Africa, 
of comparative 
modernization, 
and of organiza- 
tional theory. 

283 pages, $12.50 


Corporate 
Power 

in an 
African 
State 

The Political 
Impact of 
Multinational 
Mining 
Companies 
in Zambia 
Richard L. 
Sklar 


Recently political 
Scientists have : 


- awakened to the 


awesome implica- 
tions of giant busi- 
ness on an interna- 
tional scale. The 
changing relation- 
ship between the 
people of Zambia 
(formerly North- 
ern Rhodesia) and 
a mining industry 
which has domi- 
nated the econ- 
omy of this coun- 
try for the past 
fifty years is de- 
scribed in this in- 
tensive case study 
of multinational 
corporations in 
Africa. 

257 pages, $12.00 


$$. $$ GF 
And Three New 
Paperback 
Titles- 


Arab 
Nationalism 
An Anthology 


Edited by 
Sylvia Haim 
300 pages, $3.95 


Small 
Groups 

and Political 
Rituals in 
China 

‘Martin King 
Wh 


279 pages, $3.85 


Urban 
Outcomes 


Schools, Streets, 
and Libraries 
Frank S. Levy, 
‘Arnold J. 
Meltsner, and 
Aaron 


. Wildavsky 


296 pages, $3.85- 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND AMERICAN POLITICS 
(Paperbound) à 


Herbert B. Asher, The Ohio State University 


Focuses on presidential elections from two perapectives= 
that of the citizen chcosing between competing candidates 
and that of the candidate attempting to wage a successful 
campaign. The text employs materials from a wide variety 
. of sources including social science surveys and journals, 
popular newspapers and magazines, and official campaign 
statements and documents. The author explicitly focuses on 
trends and changes over time. Coming in February 


CONGRESS, THE BUREAUCRACY, AND 


PUBLIC POLICY (Paperbound) 


Randall B. Ripley and Grace A. Pankin | 
both of The Ohio State University 


Examines the impact of the relationship between, Congress 
aifd'the federal bureaucracy on the content of national public 
policy. Includes a number cf short case examples both illus- 
trating general analytical points and giving the student a feel... 
for major. national policies that have been and remain im- * 
portant on the national policy agenda. Coming in February 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
hameuwand, illinois 60430 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request; please indicate course title and text presently used. 





AVAILABLE NOW... 





Personalized 
System of 
Instruction 
toTeach 
American Politics. 


Ralph B. Earle, Jr, editor 


A Publication of 

The Division of Educational Affairs 

of the 

American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Ave. NW. 
Washington.D.C. 20036 


Instructional Resource Monograph//No. 2 





i THE SECOND 
bU INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE MONOGRAPH 
i oe FOR EDUCATION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
: ` — As a guide to the development of an alternative (to lecture and discussion sections) method 
ey ' of teaching and learning, this monograph is a collection of essays on the objectives, 
} P organization and impact of using the personalized system of instruction in political science, 
Examples are given on topics in American politics. 


Li 


Order form for PSI and Political Science: Using the Personalized System of Instruction to 
Teach American Politics edited by Ralph B. Earle, Jr. 


Name 








Address 





City lt noe Se c State 


Send form prepaid.in the amount of $3.50 for paperback: 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
















ENERGY FOR SURVIVAL 
An Alternative to Extinction 
Wilson Clark. Fresh and comprehensive, “his book shows how we got into 
a state of crisis, why conventional approaches are no longer adequate, and 
where we must look for our future needs: the sun, the wind, geothermal 
energy and other “radical” alternatives. Illustrations by James K. Page, Jr. 
Hardbound, $12.50; paperbound: $4.95 


BLACK AMERICA 
Geographic Perspectives 

Robert Ernst and Laurence Hugg. This col ection of specific articles gathers 
together and evaluates all significant works on the social geography and 
demographic patterns of Black America. Paperbound, $5.95 















A REVOLUTION IS NOT A DINNER PARTY 
A Feast of Images of the Maoist Transformation of China 

Richard H. Solomon, in colaboration with Talbott W. Huey. This myth-shat- 
tering combination of text and pictures, written by a University of Michigan 
professor and government advisor on China affairs, reveals contemporary 
Chinese cultural and social life. Hardbounc, $12.50 










RELUCTANT REFORMERS 
Racism and Social Reform Movements in the United States 

Robert L. Allen, with the collaboration of Pamela P. Allen. The author of 
Black Awakening in Capitalist America searchingly examines the negative 
effects of racism on major American reform movemenis—from the Abolit.on- 
ists and Suffragettes to organized lebor and socialism. Paperbound, $3.50 












WORLD CAPITALS 
Toward Guided Urbanization 


Edited by H. Wentworth Eldredge. An international array of city planning 
experts provide incisive, firsthand analyses of the problems, successes and 
life-styles of eleven major world capitals — Stockholm, Paris, London, Dakar, 
Caracas, Tokyo, Washington, D.C.. Brasilia, Toronto, Chandigarh and 
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Doubleday & Company. Inc. 
Garden City, New York 11530 
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AVAILABLE NOW... 





IN 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE _ 


AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 
Clement E. Vose 


A Publication of 

The Division of Educational Affairs 
ofthe 

American Politicol Science Association 





1527 New Hampshire Ave. NW. 
Washington. D.C. 20036 
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THE FIRST 
INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE MONOGRAPH 
FOR EDUCATION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Information and evaluation for teachers, librarians, and students on U.S. government pub- 
lications, general reference books, library facilities, and their utilization. 


Order form for A Guide to Library Sources in Political Science: American Government by 
Clement E. Vose. 


Name 


Address — ———— r aa 


City, State ee lp 


Send form prepaid in the amount of $4.00 for paperback, $6.50 for hard cover to: 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Probing views of the American political scene— 
some new, some newly-revised, 
all responsive to the interests of today's student. 








‘NEW 


AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT: 
INCOMPLETE 
CONQUEST 


Theodore J. Lowi 
Cornell University 


More than a complete intro- 
ductory text, a well-reasoned 
new argument, an exciting book 
from which to learn, an exciting 
book from which to teach. A 
complete course package. 
(Includes Instructor s Manual, 
Study Guide, Behavioral Objectives 
Booklet, Alternate Test Bank, Taped 
Interview with Lowi) 
550 pp./ISBN: 0-03-083280-2 








NEWLY REVISED 


AMERICAN 


POLITICS, trp eviion 


Stephen V. Monsma 
Member, Michigan House 
of Representatives 


A realistic, highly readable basic 
text, this popular book is now 
more current and more relevant, 
with a modified systems 
approach and an expanded 
view of public policy making. 


* First time in paperback 
* Instructor’s Manual included 
426 pp. /ISBN: 0-03-089574-X 
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NEWLY REVISED 


Corwin and Peltason's - 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE 
CONSTITUTION, 


SEVENTH EDITION 


J. W. Peltason 
University of Illinois 
A long-time favorite with both 
'students and teachers. 
Examines 20th Century . 
amendments, the constitutional 
impact of Senate filibuster rule 
changes, the “Nixon Court,” 
Watergate, and many other 
recent developments affecting : 
American government. 

` 228 pp./ISBN: 0-03-015366-2 


NEWLY REVISED 


THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL 
DICTIONARY, 


FOURTH EDITION 


Jack C. Plano 
Western Michigan University 


Milton Greenberg 
‘Roosevelt University 


An ideal supplement for 
introductory courses, now 
expanded to include more than 
` 1200 entries—including some 
100 new entries reflecting 
important changes in American 
government and system. 
` Contains an expanded cross . 
reference system and - 
comprehensive index. 
480 pp./ISBN: 0-03-089498-0 _ 


NEWLY REVISED 


PARTIES, 
POLITICS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 
IN AMERICA, 


SECOND EDITION 


William J. Keefe 

University of Pittsburgh 

A brief yet comprehensive 
analysis of America’s party 
system that aids the student to 
fully understand all aspects of 
parties including their role in 
public policy formation. This 
text will prove invaluable during 
the upcoming Bicentennial Year 
elections. 


256 pp./ISBN: 0-03-013556-7 


NEW: 


THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS 


: IN COMPARATIVE 


PERSPECTIVE 


John E. Schwarz 
University of Arizona 

L. Earl Shaw 
University of Minnesota 


An innovative text that 
combines theory with a 
comparative approach—to 
describe, understand, explain 
legislative politics. Explores 
the "why" as well as the “what” 
of legislators’ acts. Clearly, 
concisely written; avoids 
technical, overly sophisticated 
discussions. 

512 pp./ISBN: 0-03-079430-7 








FROM OO /'Ew 


For complimentary copies.send course title and 
approximate enrollment to James E. Ryder 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 


A division of Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
383 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017 
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SHLIO 
MOOEYVAL | i 


YEARBOOK OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS 1972 

"Throughout its existence, the Yearbook 
of the United Nations has served as a 
unique and comprehensive record of the 
activities of the world organization, of 
profound value to all who are concerned 
in those activities,” says Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim in his foreword to 
this volume. 


The Yearbook, as the principal reference 
work of the Organization, is the only an- 
nual series containing, within a single 
volume, a fully-indexed, comprehensive 
yet succinct account—organized by sub- 
ject—of the discussions, decisions and 
activities of the United Nations and the 
intergovernmental organizations related 
to it. 


Order No. E.74.1.1 Clothbound $35.00 


THE DETERMINANTS AND CONSE- 
QUENCES OF POPULATION TRENDS 
New Summary of Findings on Interacticn 
of Demographic, Economic and Social 
Factors—Volume 1 


Order No. E71.XIIL5 


THE GROWTH OF WORLD 

- INDUSTRY 1973 

Vol. Il Commodity Production Data 1964- 
1973 


$24.00 


. Order No. E75.XVIL.A - $30.00 
YEARBOOK OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 1971 
Order No. E.74.XIV.1 $18.00 
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PUBLICATIONS FROM 
UNITED NATIONS 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1974 
Important compilation of statistics from 
countries: throughout the world covering 
a wide range of economic and social sub- 
jects, including: population, agriculture, 
manufacturing, construction, transport, 
trade, balance of paymerits, national in- 
come, education and culture. Improved 
statistical coverage has enabled the Year- 
book to widen the territorial scope of 
many of its tables and to provide more. 
comprehensive and accurate world and 
continental aggregates. 


Order No. E.75.XVIL1 Clo:hbound $38.00 
YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL 


‘ACCOUNTS STATISTICS 1973 


Detailed estimates of national income 
and related economic measures for some 
121 countries. Among the many subjects 
covered. are: gross domestic product and 
expenditure, distribution of the gross 
domestic. product, composition of private 
consumption expenditure, government 
and revénue expenditure and external 
transactions. 

$ volume set (not sold separately) 


Order No. E.75.XVII.2 Clothbound $48.00 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1973 
The twenty-fifth issue of the Demographic 
Yearbook contains 1973 statistics of area, 
population, natality, mortality, nuptiality 
end divorce for every country of the 
world, latest available data on expecta- 
ton of life and a 7-year trend of inter- 
national arrivals and departures. Data on 
the economic characteristics of the pop- 
ulation are shown, including labour force 
participation rates by age and sex as well 
as various cross-classifications of popu- 
lation by industry, occupation, status, 
age and sex. 


OrderNo. E/F.74.XIIl.1 Clothbound $38.00 


YEARBOOK OF CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 1963-1972 


Order No. E.74.XVII.9 Clothbound $18.00 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS 1972-1973 


Order No. E.74.XVII.6 $32.00 
COMPENDIUM OF HOUSING 
STATISTICS 1971 

Order No. E/F.73.XVII.4 $14.50 


X United Nations Publications, Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 
or 
* AA 
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Palais des Nations, 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


Little, Brown's Spring 1976 
Political Science list . . . . 


American 
Government/Political 
Science 

The Name of the Game 


American Politics 

Gary Wasserman (with Ed Beard and 
Marsha Hurst) 

Medgar Evers College, CUNY 

paper approx. 220 pages March 1976 
$4.95 tent. $ 


Ideology and Myth in 
American Politics 

A Critique of a National Political Mind 
Mark H. Roelofs 
_New York University 


paper approx. 220 pages March.1976 
$5.95 tent. 


Urban/State and 
. Local Politics 


Political Change in the Metropolis 


John J. Harrigan 

Hamline University 

paper approx. 550 pages February 1976 
$7.95 tent. 


Politics in the American States 
A Comparative Analysis 

Herbert Jacob, editor 

Northwestern University 

Kenneth N. Vines, editor 

SUNY, Buffalo 

cloth approx. 520 pages March 1976 
$11.95 tent. 


Legislative/ 
Bureaucracy/Public 
Administration 


Leadership in Congress 
Stability, Succession, and Change 
Robert L. Peabody 

The Johns Hopkins University 

paper approx. 440 pages March 1976 
$7.95 tent. 


Bureaucracy, Politics, and Public 
Policy 

Second Edition 

Francis E. Rourke 

The Johns Hopkins University 


paper approx. 240 pages March 1976 
$4.50 tent. 


The Performance of American 
Bureaucracy 
Robert C. Fried 


University of California, Los Angeles 
cloth approx. 440 pages February 1976 
$10.00 tent. 





Parties 


Party Politics in America 
Third Edition 

Frank J. Sorauf 

University of Minnesota 

cloth approx. 450 pages March 1976 
$9.95 tent. 


American Foreign 
Policy 


U.S. Foreign Policy and 
World Order 

James A. Nathan 

James K. Oliver 

both at University cf Delaware 


cloth approx. 60& pages February 1976 
$11.95 tent. 


Published Fall 1975: 
Books on the 
Presidency 

The State of the Presidency 
Thomas E. Cronin 


University of California, Santa Barbara 
paper 355 pages $6.95 


The Presidency: A Question of 
Power 

Edwin Hargrove 

Brown University 

Roy Hoopes 

TIME Magazine 

paper 64 pages $1.95 

MagaBacks are a TIME-Little, Brown publication 
from Educational Associates. 


Perspectives on the Presidency 
Aaron Wildavsky 

University of California, Berkeley 

paper 539 pages $8.95 


College Division | 


Littl 
Brown 


and Company 


34 Beacon St. 
Boston,Mass. 
02106 


Eight important 
political readings 
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that have nothing 
to do with Watergate 


1. Representatives and Represented: À 
Bases of Public Support for the American TAE 
by Samuel C. Patterson, Ronald D. Hedlund and Robert G. Boynton 


Concerns public sentiment regarding political actors and institutions and 
the amount of support various people have of their government and its 
activities. Here is an in-depth study of the support levels three groups of people 
(Citizens, a political elite, and state legislazors) have for the lowa legislature. 
it offers the probable factors contributing to high levels of support, and a 
comparative analysis of findings for other states and a national sample. The 
treatment explains how public support is related to other aspects of the 
legislative process —decision making, candidate motivations etc. Although the 
data used in this study were collected before Watergate, the findings help one 
understand the apparent stability of the political system after stress. t 
1975 $15.95 (tent.) : 


2. Measurement and Analysis of Political Systems 
A Science of Social Behavior 
by Stephen Coleman 


Presenting important new findings, this book shows that an important class 
of large-scale social and political phenomena can be analyzed and explained 
quantitatively, as an exact science. Explains how fundamental regularities of 
social structure and social change are a necessary result of people acquiring 
knowledge about their societies. 1975 $16.95 


3. Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods 
A Phenomenological Approach to the Social Sciences 
by Robert Bogdan and Steven J. Taylor P 


A complete guide to the important research approaches of the past ten years. 
Offers a background on the theoretical perspectives on which qualitative 
research is based. Shows how to conduct different types of qualitative 
research, including participant observaticn and open-ended interviewing. and 
how to analyze qualitative data and how to write qualitative studies. Provides 
sample essays written by the authors from qualitative data. Familiarizes the à 
reader with the entire research process. ...a textbook on a crucial social 
science enterprise where none has existed before...an easily understandable 
guidebook.” Irwin Deutscher, Case Western Reserve University 1975 $12.00 (tent.) 


^7wv-— 


4. A Theory of Party Competition : ; £ 
by D. Robertson 


The only book to test Downsian predictions.of party ideological competition. . 
Using advanced statistical techniques, it studies the socio-economic correlates 
of changes in manifestos and election addresses in Britain over a forty year 
period. Discusses spatial models of party competition and democratic theory 
as it relies on assumptions of party competition. 1975 $19.95 (tent.) 


5. Patterns of Authority 
A Structural Basis for Political Inquiry 
by Harry Eckstein and Ted Robert Gurr 


Equates political analysis with'the study of authority patterns in social units. 
Analyzes prevailing notions of political analysis and presents a conceptual 
scheme for the analysis of authority relations. Discusses properties which 
make precise descriptions and comparisons of authority relations in social 
units as diverse as the family and the state. 1975 $16.95 (tent) 


6. Political Institutionalization 
A Political Study of Two Sardinian Communities 
by Francesco Kjellberg 


The development toward a more distinct political structure in two originally 
politically undifferentiated communities has been framed in terms of political 
institutionalization, empirically analyzed in three dimensions: the deprivati- 
zation of political relations, the establishment of more articulated politica! 
structures, the development of a specific political elite. 1975 $15.95 


7. Yeas and Nays : 
Normal Decision-Making in the U.S. House of Representatives 
by Donald R. Matthews and James A. Stimson 


How congressmen make up their minds. Using computer simulation and 
personal interviews, the authors present a cogent theory of decision-making. 
1975 $14.95 E 


8. The End of Medicine 
by Rick J. Carlson 


This shocking bock considers the relative absence of a relationship between 
medicine — physicians and hospitals — and health. Explores the “limits” of 
modern medicine and the divergence between medicine and the needs of the 
population. Discusses the push for national health insurance and calls for an 
evolution of a new medicine. 1975 $12.95 


Wiley-Interscience 

a Division of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10016 

in Canada: John Wiley & Sons. Canada, Ltd. 22 Worcester Road. Rexdale, Ontario 


Mail to: WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
Dept. 871 . 
Post Office Box 4569 Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me the book(s) 1 have checked below to read and use free for ten 
days. (Restricted to the continental U.S. and Canada.) At the end of that time, if 
| am satisfied with my order, ! will send you the amount indicated for each book 
received plus postage and handling. Otherwise ! will return the book(s) and 
owe nothing. 


[LJ Save Money: If you include payment (plus sales tax where applicable) we 

pay postage and handling charges. Same return privilege, full refund guarantee. 
(We normally ship within 10 days. If payment accompanies order and shipment 
cannot be made within 90 days. payment will be refunded.) 


CI Bill me. C] Bil! company C] Check enclosed 
[] 1* 0-471-67080-4 O 4* O-471-72737-7 O 7* 0-47 1-57695-6 
[]2 0471-16492-5 O 5* 0-47 1-23076-6 [18 0-471-13494-5 
L1 3* 0-471-08571-5 Li 6 0471-49034-2 

C] Please send me a list of local bookstores carrying your titles. 

Name 

Affiliation i 

Address 

Citya se wl 1.7 aaa ZIP 


*A forthcoming book. Do not send payment: we will bill you later. Payment for foreign orders must be made 
in U.S. currency, by U.S. bank draft, international money order. or UNESCO coupons. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 092 A5192-WI 





= LATIN AMERICAN 
j. POLITICS 


A Developmental Approach 
Edward J. Williams and Freeman J. Wright: 


Taking a horizontal or developmental approach, the 
authors consider the evolutionary sweep of Latin 
American political change and address the socio- 
logical and economic questions that have affected 
the area's politics. Rather than examining Latin 
America country by country, they view it as a de- 
veloping area, placing the myriad and confusing 
complezities of each country into perspective. Stu- 
dents will find Latin American Politics very 
readable and the clear presentation of the 
developmental process provided in 

the opening chapter should 

be most helpful in 

"setting the scene." 


480 pages cloth 
The um 
1975 





Supreme ^ 
Court and Civil 
Liberties Policy 


Richard C. Cortner 


ik Richard Cortner’s new book is an in-depth review of six seminal 
Alu U.S. Supreme Court cases concerning civil liberties which 
E were chosen according to the following criteria: 1) inherent 
importance of zhe case for civil liberties policy; 2) potential 

for student interest; and 3) longevity of the decision. 
Available in paperback, the book provides a running 
‘commentary on the policy decisions including discussion 

of the af-ermath and effects of the Court's decisions. 


Covering the rrost important fields in which the Court has 
enunciated significant civil liberties policies in recent years, 
the text includes cases on the nationalization of the Bill of 
Rights, freedom of expression, religious freedom, criminal 
procedures, and equal protection under the law. 


UD s . Fall 1975 228 pages 
Wi for examination copies, rlease write: paperback 


Mayfield Publishing Company 


285 Hamilton Avenue e Pala Alto, California 94301 














Social Indicators and Public Policy 
Interactive Processes of Design and Application 
Judith Innes de Neufville, University of California-Berkeley 


4 This volume is based on the author’s contention that the design of social indicators . 
affects policy and vice versa. It focuses on the interaction between the design of 
social indicators and their actual use in public decisions. A special feature is the ` 
extensive use of examples of indicators which have played significant roles in 
public decisions. These include case studies.of the origin, use, and evolution of 
unemployment, crime, and family living levels. 


1975 312pages $13.75 


The Politics of Pluralism 
( A Comparative Study of Lebanon and Ghana 
David R. Smock and Audrey C. Smock, The Ford Foundation 
This book analyzes the dynamics of political and social life in the pluralistic states 


of Lebanon and Ghana. The authors assess the experiences of these two contrasting ` 
countries and other pluralistic states in promoting inter-group accommodation. 


1975 384 pages $12.50 


; Trial of Faith 
" Religion and Politics in Tocqueville's Thought. 
Doris Goldstein, Yeshiva University 


In my judgment, Doris Goldstein has made the most thorough and the most 

sensitive study of Tocqueville's religious thinking, and Tocqueville's religious 
concerns were never very distant from his political perceptions or his 

sociological intuitions. — George W. Pierson, Yale University 


... This is a highly important book which reveals quite new facets of Tocqueville's 
Y political and social thought and of the stages of his intellectual development. 
; . — Felix Gilbert, The Institute for Advanced Study 
1975 160 pages $10.00 


i ELSEVIER 52 Vanderbilt Anea New York, N.Y. 10017 » (212) 532-5206 {i 




















Please send me: O Payment enclosed $————-—-. (Publisher pays post.) | 
i DE NEUFVILLE ...... $13.75 L1 Bill me for list price plus postage and handling. | 
— —— 8MOCK-SMCCK ..... $12.50 
| — GOLDSTEIN ......... $1099 Name l 
E ‘Institution Dept._- | 
i Lj Please send me Elseviers’s free Address. | 
i brochure on political science pub- 1 
lications. City. i 
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Supplementary Empirical Teaching Units 
in Political Science: 
American Politics 


New computer related instructional materials whereby students learn 
important substantive topics in American politics as they learn methods 
of analysis. 


Six SETUPS are Available Now for Class Use 


Voting Behavior: The 1972 Election by Bruce D. Bowen, C. An- 
thony Broh, Charles L. Prysby. 


Political Socialization Across the Generations by Paul Allen Beck, 
Jere W. Bruner, L. Douglas Dobson. 


Political Participation by F. Christopher Arterton, Harlan Hahn. 


The Supreme Court in American Politics: Policy Through Law by 
John Paul Ryan, C. Neal Tate. 


U.S. Energy, Environment and Economic Problems: A Public 
Policy Simulation by Barry Hughes. 


Representation in the United States Congress: 1973 by Ray A. 
Geigle and Peter J. Hartjens. 


Available Winter, 1976 


The Dynamics of Political Budgeting: A Public Policy Simulation 
l by Marvin K. Hoffman. 


Each SETUPS is a module that can be taught in one to two weeks. 
SETUPS were designed to supplement instruction in introductory cour- 
ses. But SETUPS have been field tested successfully in upper division 
courses. SETUPS were developed by faculty in a workshop supported 
by a grant from the National Science Foundation to the American 
Political Science Association and hosted by the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Political Research, summer, 1974. 


Each SETUPS Module Includes a Monograph and a Data Set _ 

The monograph is a 5%” x 8%” paperback of approximately 100 pages 
with: 

1. A substantive essay on the topic. 

2. Analytical exercises. . 

:3. Instructions about how to do the exercises. 

4. Suggestions for further readings and exercises. 

5. A code book for the data set. 
The data set is prepared and distributed by the Inter-University Consor- 


tium for Political Research. The SETUPS data can be ordered for use 
with SPSS, OSIRIS or as card image. 


The minimum SETUPS order is 25 copies—in any combination of titles. 
Each SETUPS will cost $4.00. Lower prices are arranged for bulk or- 
ders. An order for 25 or more SETUPS will entitle you to the data sets 
for all the SETUPS at no extra charge. 


TO ORDER SETUPS 


Fill out the form below and the SETUPS Monographs will be sent to 
your bookstore. When we confirm the bookstore order, we shall send 
you a data-specification form. 


Please complete and return this form to: 
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SETUPS: American Politics 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Name | 
Department i 
[| 

College i 
I 

Address ! 
City. State Zip | 
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I am planning to use the following SETUPSin |... 1 .. Fall, 1975. 1 
course title H 

No. of: Voting Behavior H 
No. of: Political Socialization i 
No. of: Political Participation i 
[| 

No. of: The Supreme Court in American Politics H 
No. of: Public Policy: U.S. Energy, Environment and Economie i 
Problems i 

[| 

No. of: Representation in the United States Congress: 1973 ! 
No. of: The Dynamics of Political Budgeting ! 


Portraits in Power 


THE POWER 
BROKER | 


ROBERT MOSES AND THE FALL 


OF NEW YORK by ROBERT A. CARO 


Winner of both the Pulitzer and the 
Francis Parkman Prizes, this is the 
hidden story of how one man shaped, 
and mis-shaped, contemporary New 
York, City and State. “The scholar who 
writes the history of American cities 

in the twentieth century will doubtless 
begin with this extraordinary effort? . 
—New York Times Book Review. 1280 
pages. Photos & maps. 6% x 94. $7.95 


"The best single volume available on 
the tortuous life and savage reign of 
| Adolf Hitler; Festtellsthestoryas  . 


by JOACHIM C. FEST 


CSS 


Z 
2 


e 
SS 


Now in paperback from 


no non-German could.”—Time 


"The most comprehensive of all the 


Hitler biographies; —oTTO FRIEDRICH, 
New York Times Book Review. $5.95 


VINTAGE BOOKS a division of Random House 





STRATEGY, RISK AND PERSONALITY 
IN COALITION POLITICS 


The Case of india 
BRUCE BUENO de MESQUITA 


This book presents a general theory of political coalition behavior and 
&pplies this model to modern India. It makes use of a much larger data 
base than has been used in previous studies. In applying this model, the 
author suggests a new interpretation of Indian political party behavior. 

$17.50 





ELECTORAL POLITICS IN 
AN EMERGENT STATE 


The Ceylon General Election of May 1970 
A. JEYARATNAM WILSON 


An analysis of the election which brought about the final stages of the 
socialization of Ceylon's traditional Marxist parties into the parliamentary 
process. $21.00 


THE LIONS OF DAGBON 


Political Change in Northern Ghana : 
MARTIN STANILAND 
A political history from the 18th century to 1974, $22.50 


PLANNING, POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The British, French and Italian Experience 

JACK HAYWARD and MICHAEL WATSON, Editors 

The theme of this collection of essays is the inter-relationship between 
planning conceived as a technique of public economic policy-making and 


the working of political and administrative institutions in three European 
countries since the early 1960s. $37.50 





THE SCOTTISH POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Second Edition ; 
JAMES G. KELLAS 
Revised and updated through spring 1975. Cloth $23.50 Paper $7.95 





32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Ni 5 a e ate 
; e Cambridge University Press 












YEARS OF PUBLISHING AT 


7 MINNESOTA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, in its first half-century, has 
published the work of leading authors and editors. A few among many: 





Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn ` Herbert Feigl . l Paul E. Meehl 
Bertolt Brecht/ Kurt Adler David W. Noble 
Eric Bentley Clyde M. Christensen Denis Donoghue 
Helen Clapesattle . Michael Langham — - Anne D. Pick 
Michael W. Fox ' — Luther Gerlach/ ; Andreas Papandreou 
John Clark Donahue | Virginia Hine Michael Scriven 
Harold C. Deutsch Ralph Ross Philip K. Hitti 
Arnold M. Rose Henry Steele Commager Clarke A. Chambers 
. Allen Tate - Robert Penn Warren William A. McDonald/ 
Boyd C. Shafer Tyrone Guthrie George Rapp, Jr. 
Robert K. Murray Louis Auchincloss | Julius Scone l 
Wesley W. Spink W. Grant Dahlstrom/ Willard W. Cochrane 
Ancel Keys George Schlager Welsh/ ` Paul W. Keve 
Anthony Burgess Leona Dahlstrom: ‘Donald N. Ferguson 
Walter W. Heller Harold W. Chase Theodore C. Blegen 
John R. Borchert Starke R. Hathaway _ Samuel Krislov 


Harold B. Allen Lewis Thomas H. Albert Hochbaum 


Series bearing the Minnesota imprint include the Minnesota Studies in tbe Phil- 
osopby of Science, the University of Minnesota Pamphlets on American Writers, 
and others. The widely used Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was 
launched over 30 years ago by the Press. 

What books lie ahead? A Comparative Atlas of America's Great Cities will be 
published for the Association of American Geographers. Verdi's "Aida": The 
History of an Opera in Letters and Documents, collected. and translated by Hans 
Busch, is due, and there will be new titles in the 10-volume series Europe and the 
World in tbe Age of Expansion. Plus works on the history of surgery by Owen 
and Sarah Wangensteen, on transportation by J. Edward Anderson, on Sweden 
by Franklin D. Scott. And more. l 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
, PRESS KEA 
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The Making 
of the 
Monroe Doctrine 


This totally new inter- 
pretation of the origins of the 
Monroe Doctrine displays 
the extraordinary historical 
imagination of Ernest May. 
The author shows how the 
upcoming 1824 presidential 
election dictated the content 
and meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine in an exceptional 
study relating policymakers 
to political structure. 

“Throughout, it demon- 
strates the shrewd and specu- 
lative mind that Emest May 
has so often demonstrated." 
— Bradford Perkins 

"May's book will be- 
come not only a major work 
on the Monroe Doctrine 
but also a significant example 
of how to write imaginative 
history." — Robert Dallek 

$12.50 


The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 



































FromThe Free Press 


ON THE CREATION OF A JUST WORLD ORDER 


Preferred Worlds for the 1990's 
Edited by Saul H. Mendlovitz, Rutgers University 


“,..essential reading for anyone concerned with the prospects of world peace and the evolution 
of a socially just and ecologically sane kuman community during the next twenty years." 


“,..an important and unique collection, ..."— Robert S. McNamara 356 pages 


A STUDY OF FUTURE WORLDS 


Richard A. Falk, Princeton University 

Challenging narrow, national approaches to the predicaments of an interdependent world, this book 
both insists on the necessity for global. planning, and offers its own provocative design for cosmo- 
politan reform. It details the- kinds of global institutions that are needed, and presents a precise 
and inventive plan for achieving them. 506 pages $15.00 


FOOTSTEPS INTO THE FUTURE $6.95, paper 


Diagnosis of the Present World and a Design for an Alternative 
Rajni Kothari, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi 


Offers a step-by-step plan for ending the uneven development among rich and poor nations and 
overcoming the current structure of dominance in international life. The important role of the Third 
World is given special consideration. 173 pages $8.95 

$3.95, paper 


NEARING THE CROSSROADS 


Contending Approaches to Contemporary American 


Foreign Policy 
Reynold Levy, Herbert Lehman College of the City University of New York 


Explores the assumptions behind contrasting approaches to issues such as national security, 
nuclear deterrence, and diplomatic conduct. 3y re-articulating the current policy debate, it casts 
new light on recent episodes in America's diplomatic history. 180 pages 9.95 


THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE POWERS 
Edited by F. S. Northedge, London School of Economics 


Analyzes the forces that cause the major powers to behave in the way they do. The authors are 
concerned with the factors which produce habitual responses to international issues, not how a 
particular state reacts to a particular problem. 388 pages $ a6 Sapar 


KNOWLEDGE AND POLITICS 


Roberto Mangabeira Unger, Harvard Law School 

Unger argues that we cannot hope to advance in either our understanding of society or our practice 
of politics unless we break out of a system of ideas that has held us captive since the seventeenth 
century. He presents a comprehensive criticism of classical “liberal” thought and tries to show 
the way beyond this ruling tradition. 336 pages $12.95 


THE STRAINED ALLIANCE 


Peking, P’yongyang, Moscow, and the Politics of the 
Korean Civil War 


Robert R. Simmons, University of Guelph, Ontario 
"An elegant interpretation of the motives and events surrounding the fighting on the Korean 
peninsula in 1950-51....his brilliant re-evaluation of the nature of the conflict and the great-power 
strategies involved illuminates a previously murky subject.”—Foreign Affairs 

asa concise history of the origins arid the diplomacy of the Korean War, this book supersedes 
all others.. "—History 288 pages $10.95 


THE PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER 


A Social and Political Portrait 


With a new Prologue by the Author, Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 
"A remarkable book...the first hard, careful look at a group of New Men in American society: the 
career officers who are rising — like the scientists —1o a level of status and influence without 
precedent in our earlier history."— Harper's Magazine 464 pages $5.95, paper 


THE FREE PRESS 


A DIVISION OF MACMILLAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
100D Brown Street. Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


—Richard J, Barnet, Director, Institute for Policy Studies 
9.95 ; 
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NEW LOW PRICE 
1973 
APSA Biographical Directory 


The sixth edition of the APSA Biographical Directory was published in January 1973 
and copies may now be ordered for immediate delivery. The Directory includes names 
and addresses of approximately 12,500 individual APSA members as well as biographical 
information on over 7,000 political scientists. The Directory also includes appendices 
classifying members by geographical location-and fields of interest. 








ORDER FORM 
Name ` 
Address 
Zip 
PRICE LIST 
APSA MEMBERS: O Hardback, $7.50; CO Paperback, $5.00 
NON-MEMBER: L] Hardback, $12.50; [ Paperback, $10.00 
Send form with payment (prepaid) to: 
. 1973 APSA Biographical Directory 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Announcing 3rd Edition 


“ECONOMIC & POLITICAL 
PEACE” 


by Shirley Telford 


The third edition of this scholarly work has a detailed 
explanation of ownership under Marx’s system of 
workers profit sharing, with some hitherto unnoticed 
quotations from Marx on the subject. It has a new 
appendix entitled “Why Karl Marx’s Theory Re- 
quires Democracy in Corporation Ownership in Ad- 
dition to Self-Government of the Producers," which 
explains individual ownership in a surprising way 
never before published. The distinguished economist 
Eduard Heimann once said of this study that it 
“would pull the rug from under the dictatorial mean- 
ing attributed to [Marx] by friend and foe,” and this 
third edition of ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
PEACE could finally fulfill that prediction. 
(September, 1975, 251 pp., $6.95 cloth) 


ORDER from WILLIAM & RICHARDS, Publishers 
P.O. Box 327, Portland, Ore. 97207 
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POLITICAL 
MONEY 












A Strategy for Campaign 
Financing in America 


David W. Adamany 
George E. Agree 










*a must reading for anyone concerned with free and fair elections and 
the broadest public participation"—Adlai E. Stevenson, Senator from Illinois 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 






Campaign financing legislation passed in 
the aftermath of Watergate is now being 
seriously questioned in the courts, in Con- 
gress, and in the Press. In a book to change 
the patterns of political spending in Amer- 
ica, two political activists advocate a unique 
system of public campaign financing — 
one that recognizes the unusual political 
contours and conditions of American poli- 
tics. Heralding Political Money as "a wel- 
come addition to the limited resources on 
financing election campaigns," Senator 
Adlai Stevenson commented: “It is the only 
book | know of that pulls together in one 
highly readable treatise all the relevant re- 


- sources and experiences with election fi- ` 


nancing in this country and abroad." $11.95 


JOHNS HOPKINS 








The American Party Systems 
Stages of Political Development 
Second Edition 


Edited by William Nisbet Chambers, Washington University, and Walter Dean 
Burnham, Massachusetts Institue of Technology. [7] “A superb collection of 

essays on American political systems made all the more useful in this second 

edition by the inclusion of Burnham’s new chapter....An extremely valuable set of 
analytical probings of the Anerican party system and American politics."—Michael / 
E. Kraft, Vassar College. “Still the best ‘textbook’ of parties on the market. ¢ 
Excellent concluding essay by Burnham."—Harry W. Fritz, University of Montana. 
“This volume remains the bəst anthology on American political development avail- 
able.'"—Howard L. Reiter, University of Connecticut 


1975 584 pp. 8 charts cloth $11.95 paper $3.95 


The Judicial Process 

An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of the United States, 
England, and France 

Third Edition 


Henry J. Abraham, University of Virginia. [] "This is by far the most useful text on 
the judicia! process that ! know of. It is extremely useful in undergraduate and 
graduate courses."—Ronald M. Labbe, University of Southwestern Louisiana. 
“Outstanding...an excellent survey of the judicial process with good comparative 
information."—John A. Clin-on, Montgomery College. “This book is well on its way 
to becoming a classic in its field." —Robert W. Langran, Villanova University 


' 


1975 544 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $5.95 
Justices and Presidents : 
A Political History of Appointments to the Supreme Court $ 


Henry J. Abraham. [] This volume examines the principles and history of the 
appointments of the one hundred men who have sat on the bench. "Particularly for 
the modern period, and always for the great justices, Professor Abraham brings to 
life the character and vicissitudes of his subjects. He does not hesitate to make 

his own judicious appraisals both of jurists and appointing presidents." —Franklin 
L. Burdette in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


1974 320 pp. $10.00 


Power, Influence, and Authority { 
An Essay in Political Linguistics 


David V. J. Bell, York University. [J In this provocative essay on the concept of 
power, Professor Bell draws on recent theories of communication and decision- 
making to present a study of political linguistics. This approach provides a frame- 
work for interpreting and evaluating political acts not only in the national and 
international arena but within the family and marketplace as well. “First class work A 
of conceptualization and synthesis."—Glynn L. Wood, American University 


1975 144 pp. cloth $6.95 paper $2. 95 








Prices and publication dates are subject to change. a 
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A Biography of the Constitution of the United States 
Its Origin, Formation, Adoption, Interpretation 
Second Edition 


Broadus Mitchell, Emeritus Professor, Rutgers University, and Louise Pearson 
Mitchell. [7 This text highlights the significant events in the formation of the 
Constitution as well as some of the controversies that have arisen over its inter- 
pretation. New material on the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson, the three 
amendments of the last ten years including the Equal Rights Amendment, and the 
abortion controversy in the courts brings the volume up to date. 


1975 432 pp. cloth $12.95 paper $3.50 


Politics, Position, and Power 
The Dynamics of Federal Organization 
Second Edition 


Harold Seidman, University of Connecticut. C] Statistics and references have been 
revised and fresh material added to bring the second edition of this book up to 
date. In addition, former President Nixon's attempt to achieve a "new American 
revolution" through executive branch reorganization is fully documented. “A good, 
readable contemporary study of the realities of federal government organiza- 

tion and its impact on current affairs."—Kenneth L. Knotts, Northwestern State 
University. "An informed and sophisticated account of the failure of traditional 
public administration solutions for federal malaise."—Sam Postbrief, University 

of Maryland 


1975 370 pp. paper $3.95 


The City Boss in America 
An Interpretive Reader 


Edited by Alexander B. Callow, Jr., University of California, Santa Barbara. [ ] 
From the middle of the nineteenth century to the present day, the city boss has 
reflected the growing pains of the American city. In this anthology, Professor 
Callow brings together interpretive essays by historians, political scientists, 
journalists, sociologists, politicians and a novelist that explore the critical 
features of machine potitics: the rise of the boss, running the machine, the boss 
and the immigrant, corruption, and the modern machine. 


January 1976 350 pp. paper $5.95 


Governing Science and Technology 


W. Henry Lambright, The Maxwell School, Syracuse University. [7] "For anyone 
who asks why a country that can land a man on the moon cannot solve its 
domestic social problems Governing Science and Technology should be pre- 
scribed reading. This is a perceptive and stimulating analysis of the major range of 
problems invoived in the relation of politics to big technology—a relation which 
scholars have often ignored under the delusion that technology and science are 
the same thing."—Don K. Price, Harvard University (Public Administration and 
Democracy Series; General Editor, Dwight Waldo) 


January 1976 224 pp. cloth $9.00 paper $3.95 





Ww u) OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ww | 200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 


rom APS. 


i CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Key word index to.all papers included in proceedings of Annual 
Meetings from 1904-12 and 1956-70.. . 887 p. $18.95 prepaid 


ALSO AVAILABLE: — 
APSA ANNUAL MEETING PAPERS 


Hard copies, including 1974 Meeting Papers, $3.00 each 
APSA ANNUAL MEETING PROCEEDINGS. 
Microfilm reels of all papers, 1904-12 and 1990: 74 


CUMULATIVE INDEX to the 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


1906-1968, $6.50 prepaid 


AVAILABLE DIRECT FROM: 
Customer Services Department 
University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
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catalog, write 
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Paperback Dept. 
10 E. 53d St., New York 10022 








DARDER TORCDBOOKS 


Kenneth B. Clark 
PATHOS OF POWER 


“In some miraculous way, Kenneth Clark has produced 
a book that is, all at once, measured and eloquent, ana- 
lytical and feeling, disciplined and exploratory, skeptical 
and hopeful. it is a major statement for the 1970s.” 


. ~JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS TB/1857 $2.95 


Antonio Gramsci 

LETTERS FROM PRISON 

Selected, Translated, and Introduced 
by Lynne Lawner 

“These essays provide a first-rate introduction to the 


. theoretical ideas of Gramsci — one of the greatest Marxist 


thinkers since Lenin and a founder of the Italian Com- 
munist Party.“ —Foreign Affairs 
“An informative, analytical and biographical introduction, 
which sets into historical perspective the thoughts and 
life of this crucial Italian thinker,” —Choice 

CN/452 $3.95 


Peter Kropotkin 

FIELDS, FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
TOMORROW 

Introduced and Edited by Colin Ward 


“The ways that Kropotkin suggested, how men can at once 


begin to live better, are still the ways; the evils he attacked 


are .. , still the evils." -PAUL GOODMAN: 

“Almost half a century in advance of contemporary eco- 

nomic and technical opinion." —LEWIS MUMFORD 
TB/1858 $3.45 


Georg Lukacs 

TACTICS AND ETHICS 
POLITICAL ESSAYS, 1919-1929 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Rodney Livingstone 


Translated by Michael McColgan. “These essays help to 
illuminate the process in which Marxist intellectuals strug- 
gled to realize their ideals through the avenues for practical 
activity opened up by à demanding political commitment." 
—Times Literary Supplement TB/1848 $4.45 








New Evaluations of Major 
Institutions and Policies 


The Chief Executive 

THIRD EDITION 

LOUIS W. KOENIG, 

New York University 

This comprehensive analysis of the Presi- 
dency focuses on a problem central to cur- 
rent politics: the enormous difficulty of 
maintaining democratic processes and con- 
straints under a strong presidency. Drawing 
on the latest scholarship in a number of 
fields; Professor Koenig examines the prob- 
Jem as it relates to the many dimensions and 
roles of the office, with particular emphasis 
on the performances of Presidents Johnson 
and Nixon. This Third Edition includes two 
new chapters that discuss the Chief Execu- 
tive's role as conflict manager and as the 
head of varied, nationwide constituencies. 
Paperbound. 452 pages 


Congressional Power 

Congress and Social Change 

GARY ORFIELD, 

The Brookings Institution 

This incisive critique of congressional policy- 
making examines recent legislative proceed- 
ings in three major areas—civil rights, edu- 
cation, and employment—and demonstrates 
clearly that, in the field of domestic social 
policy, Congress is an effective and progres- 
sive agent of change. The author considers 
congressional reforms now being urged and 
suggests that their effects, if implemented, 
would be minimal since the major con- 
straints on a more progressive Congress are 
public opinion, the electoral process, and the 
system of frozen incumbencies. 

Paperbound. 339 pages 


U. S. Foreign Policy 
Context, Conduct, Content 


MARIAN D. IRISH, 
and ELKE FRANK 


Taking a behavioral approach to the study | 
of our current foreign policy, this textbook 
explains how American foreign policy is " 
formulated and how it is enacted, by Con- 
gress as well as by the Chief Executive. The ` 
authors begin with a clear, operational defini- . 
tion of foreign policy and with a disc. sion 
of the historical context in which current 
foreign policy has developed. They then 
analyze foreign policy machines and agencies 
within government, the nature of policymak- 
ing, all the strategic instruments of foreign 
policy, and options open to the American- 
public. 

Paperbound. 576 pages 


Cold War and Detente 
The American Foreign Policy 
Process Since 1945 

PAUL Y. HAMMOND, 

University of Pittsburgh 

Cold War and Detente offers a brief, inter- 
pretive synthesis of the major developments 
and changes in our foreign policy from the 
Second World War and the Cold War Years 

to today’s climate of negotiation and accom- 
modation with Communist nations. The 
book is organized by presidential administra- 
tions, reflecting the author’s belief that the 
president is the most important determinant 
cf foreign policy and the prime molder of 
public opinion about that policy. Special em.” — 
phasis is also given to the ways in whicl. 
domestic political conditions influence the 
foreign policymaking process. 

Paperbound. 370 pages 
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American 

Journal of | 
International The leading journal in its field 
Law 


. AJIL covers within its pages the major developments in international law and relations. 

‘It provides: Articles, editorials, and notes by eminent writers, recognized internation- 

ally as authorities on the subjects discussed; analysis of legal problems in international 

trade and economic development; national and international court decisions; current 

documents and statements of the U. S. Government on international legal matters; full 

j texts of important treaties; significant documents of the United Nations and the United 

ir E itates; reviews of books published i in many languages in the spheres of public and 
iprivate international law, international organization, and international relations. 


Published continuously by the American Society of International Law since 1907, 
AJIL now appears in January, April, July, and October. (In addition AJIL subscribers 
receive the ASIL Proceedings.) 


Annual subscription: $36.00 Advertising space available 


Address inquiries to: American Journal of International Law 
2223 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20008 
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THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO OF MARX AND ENGELS 
With The Original Texts and Prefaces 
Harold J, Laski 


This edition of the Communist Manifesto, issued by the British Labor Party in ' 
1948, is the best available in the English language. The text is that of the 
unauthorized English translation of 1888,- edited and annotated by Engels. 

Introduction by Harold J. Laski, $3.95 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS INDUSTRY 
On Literature, Politics, and the Media 


t 

i 

Hans Magnus Enzensberger i ," 

A Collection of major essays by one of the foremost contemporary Germa 1 

poets and essayists which reflects his and his generation's changing attitude 

toward the importance of literature, politics, and the media. $6.95 m 
j 
/ 


POLITICS AND CRIME 


Hans Magnus Enzensberger 





dd the state to appear in a since_the great Snel piped of 
19th century. Enzensberger writes in the great tradition of Hobbes, Mill, ‘all * 
John Rawl.'—Stanley Aronowitz $8.95 X 


CRITICAL THEORY i 
Max Horkheimer ; 
"Those interested in Marcuse's intellectual background, the philosophical 
groundwork of the New Left, or a nonpositivist theory of knowledge should 
consult this first translation into English, of Horkheimer's most. trenchant 
essays, "—Library Journal $4.95 


FOOD, SHELTER AND THE AMERICAN DREAM \ 
Stanley Aroncwitz ý à 
With brilliance and clarity, the author of the highly acclaimed False Promi 
explores, in this new work, the reasons for the reversa! in the fortunes of the 
American economy, the consequences for politics and culture that may arise 


from the new situation, and the possible solutions for our national dilemma’ 
$3.95 paper 







“THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
- A Critical Interpretation 


David Riesman 

This by now classic interpretation of the work of the great American social 
thinker emphasizes above all. the ambiguity, ' even the internal contradictions, 
of his thought. Veblen's views on economic abundance, exploitation and waste 


are of greater interest today than ever. $4.95 a 
NEUROSIS AND CIVILIZATION V 

A Marxist/Freudian Synthesis 

Michae! Schneider 


This lucid, literate and thorough exploration of the borderland between ‘Marx 
ism and psychoanalysis offers both a completely new critique of the origins : 
psychoanalysis and a new approach to a dynamic psychology which finds . 
roots in the tensions present in society today. $12.95 


The Seabury Press- 


815 Second Avenue * New York 10017— 


Alternative Introductions | 
to American Government and Politics 


The Politics of Power 
A Critical Introduction to 
American Government 


IRA KATZNELSON, University of Chicago 
MARK KESSELMAN, Columbia University 


This incisive introduction to American govern- 
‘ment explores the interactions between politics 
and power and how those interactions influence 
our lives. The authors examine all the country's 
political institütions and practices—how they 
have evolved and how they function today. They 
treat as well the workings of America's socio- 
Aconomic structure, with particular emphasis on 
ie ways in. which corporate power affects so- 
ety overall and the individual's political op- 
"ions; The authors also analyze persistent in- 
equalities in our political system and explain 
what these inequalities mean in terms of a politi- 
cal group's abilities to define and defend its in- 
terests. UY 


y 


Clear and Present Dangers 


Conservative View o£ 
erican Government 


* STANTON EVANS 


o. . D . 
airman, American Conservative Union 


This brief, spirited introduction to American 
government offers a stimulating analysis of lib- 
eralism in politics and public policy. Using ex- 
amples drawn from every sphere of government 
activity, Mr. Evans shows how the very premises 
of liberal thinking can misrepresent the truth, re- 
ult in counterproductive legislation, and lead 
i a dangerous conclusion—the erosion of con- 
stitutional limits on the power of the federal 
government. His-position on each. issue and his 
Isuggested antidotes to liberal legislation invite 
readers to reevaluate their own views of liberal 
orthodoxy. | 








Paperbound. 513 pages 














Paperbound. 419 pages 
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Why They Call It Politics 
A Guide to America’s Goverment 
SECOND EDITION 


ROBERT SHERRILL 


This provocative appraisal of pre- and post- 
Watergate politics in America focuses on the 
actual manner in which America is governed. 
Thus, the author examines the practices and 
procedures of major power centers and docu- 
ments in detail their shortcomings, systemic 


' breakdowns, and abuses of authority. Mr. Sher- 


rill exposes the susceptibility of institutions and 
individuals to corruption and the undue power 
wielded by the wealthy few throughout our en- 
tire system of. government. He supports a firm 
position on each issue with numerous examples, 
quotes (many of which were drawn from per- 
sonal interviews), and telling anecdotes. 

. Paperbound. 364 pages 


And, announcing publication in 
PETER COLLIER’S _ 
Dilemmas of Democracy 
Readings in American 
Government d 
... a collection of 25 lively, authoritative articles 
and essays that treat all the major topics covered 
in the introductory American government 
course. The readings focus on issues confronting 
various areas of government, address specific 
problems of the contemporary American body 
politic, and suggest pragmatic reform measures. 
Paperbound. 372 pages (probable) 
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| FROM CALIFORNIA 
CURING THEES 
MISCHIEFS 
OF FACTION? 


Party Reform in America 


AUSTIN® 
RANNEY O 


James Madison’s warning that the first objective of anv repub- 
lican government must be the search for ‘‘methods of curing 
the mischiefs of faction’’ provides the launching point for Aus- 
tin Ranney’s review of the theory and practice of party reform 
in America. Focusing on the three main periods of reform, 
1820-1840, 1890-1920, and 1956 to the present, Ranney argues 
that party rules and procedures have never been politically 
neutral and he describes which candidates and factions won 
and lost from each of the major reforms. Among current politi- 
cal figures discussed are George Wallace, George McGovern, 
Barry Goldwater, Richard Daley, Phyllis Schlafly, and 
Eugene McCarthy. 

















‘‘At a time when party reform is again in high. gear, this care- 
fully reasoned analysis by a noted political scientist and some- 
time party reformer should be required reading for political 


áctivists." -Library Journal. — . = 234 pages, $8.50 
- At bookstores 
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| In addition, with“quantity savings“ dividends, 
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TIAA Announces the 
Lowest Cost Life Insurance for Your Age... 









m compared with what you'd pay for the same individual policies from insurance companies 
selling to the general public. That's not exactly a revelation for most educators, of course. They 
already know that TIAA is traditionally their best buy in life insurance. What's news is that... 


New, lower premium rates now apply 
to TIAA policies issued beginning 
October 1, 1975. 


Net costs are less than ever before 
for the larger size policies educators 
afe purchasing these days. 


To illustrate the effect of the new rates and 


dividend scales, A $100,000 20-Year Decreas- 
ing Term Insurance policy costs just $122 for 


a man aged 30 or for a woman aged 35. 


Here are premium and dividend figures for 
this policy issued at different ages: 


5 35 45 

Age at issus MAE RO 3 x 5 s 
Annual Premium 

[Payable only 18 years) $187 $235 $328 $487 $747 


Cash Dividend End of First Year* 97 113 142 188 265 


First Year Net Payment $ 90 $122 $186 $299 $482 
"Subsequent yearly dividends will be in the same amount, according to 


TIAA's current dividend scale which is not guaranteed. 


Decreasing Term policies provide their 
largest amount of protection initially, reduc- 
ing by schedule over the years to recognize 
diminishing insurance needs and increasing 


savings, retirement benefits, etc. TIAA issues 


such policies for 15, 20, 25 and 30 year 

periods, depending upon age. Decreasing 
Term insurance is available in amounts of 
$20,000 or more to persons under age 56. 


Eligibility for TIAA policies is extended to 
persons employed (full-time or part-time) by 
colleges, universities, private schools, and 
certain other nonprofit educational or 
scientific institutions, and to the spouse of 
the employee when more than half of their 
combined earned income comes from such 
an institution. Individuals can purchase low 
cost TIAA life insurance regardless of 
whether their college or other eligible 
employer participates in a TIAA benefit 
plan. Policyowners can retain their TIAA 


plans without any change in policy provisions 
* whether they stay in educational work or not. 


Note to present TIAA policyowners. 
Although the new premium rates do not 
apply to policies issued prior to October, 
dividends will be adjusted to provide equi- 
table treatment for similar policies issued 
under different rate bases. : 


Two Convenient Ways to Get More Information... 


Either call collect... 

the TIAA LIFE INSURANCE 

ADVISORY CENTER—(212) 490-9000. 

If you want immediate answers to your 
questions about TIAA's low cost life insur- 
ance policies call and ask for one of these 
Insurance Counselors: 


Alan Fox. C.L.U. Joan Scott. C.L.U. David Zacher 


Or send... 

this coupon to receive information by mail. 
Life Insurance Advisory Center 

TEACHERS INSURANCE 

AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 

730 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me a personal illustration of 

TIAA policies issuedat my age based on the 
new, lower premium rates. I understand this 
request places me under no obligation, that 
no one will call on me and that the informa- 


tion will be sent by raail. 
G/1275 





Name and Title 





Address 


City. State, Zip 


Date of Birth 





Nonprofit Employer | 
fcoliege, university, private school, etc.) 


The College World's 
Insurance Company 
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